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PREFACE 


This  Abridgement  of  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  contains. — 

1.  Characters  and  short  Popular  Descriptions  of  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  British  gardens,  with  directions 
for  their  culture;  including  the  soil  most  suitable  for  them,  their  pro- 
pagation, and  their  uses  in  the  arts,  &c. 

2.  Engravings  of  all  the  species  which  are  described,  with  the  exception  of 
half  a dozen.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System  ; all  the 
engravings  being  to  the  scale  of  two  inches  to  a foot,  or  one  sixth  of  the 
natural  size. 

3.  The  Scientific  Names  and  Scientific  Synonymes  of  all  the  species ; and 
their  Popular  Names  in  the  languages  of  the  different  countries  where  they 
are  indigenous  or  cultivated. 

4.  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  species  and  varieties,  with  their 
synonymes. 

5.  A Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Leaves,  by  which  the  name  of  any  species 
of  tree  or  shrub  described  in  the  work  may,  in  general,  be  discovered,  from 
a small  portion  of  a shoot  with  the  leaves  on. 

6.  Specific  Characters,  Descriptions,  and  Figures  of  some  species,  more 
particularly  of  pines,  firs,  and  oaks,  which  were  not  in  the  country  in  1838, 
when  the  large  work  was  completed. 

• In  a word,  though  this  Abridgement  does  not  include  all  the  interesting 
and  useful  information  on  the  natural  history  of  trees  which  will  be  found  in 
the  larger  work,  or  any  of  the  portraits  of  entire  trees  which  constitute  so 
distinguished  a feature  in  it,  yet  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  discover  the  names  of  the  different  species,  and  to  ascertain  their 
culture,  propagation,  and  uses  in  Britain ; in  short,  all  that  is  essential  for 
the  nurseryman,  gardener,  and  forester. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  Abridgement  is, 
that  the  Author  has  been  able  to  obtain  figures  of  nearly  all  the  species. 
For  the  drawings  or  specimens  from  which  these  additional  figures  were 
taken,  he  is  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  various  Public  Institutions, 
and  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  and  possessors  of  herbariums 
and  living  collections  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  Institutions  to  which  he  is  under  obligations  are,  the  Linnean  and 
Horticultural  Societies  of  London,  the  British  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris,  and  that  of  Berlin : and  the  Botanists  who  have 
kindly  lent  him  drawings  or  specimens  include  the  late  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. ; 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  Dr.  Lindley;  the  late  Professor  Don;  George  Don, 
Esq.,  who  prepared  the  characters  of  the  Orders  and  of  the  Genera ; 
Messrs.  Loddiges  ; the  late  Professor  DeCandolle  ; M.  Alphonse  De 
Candolle  ; W.  Borrer,  Esq. ; P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  ; Baron  De  Lessert  ; 
M.  Miciiaux;  Signor  G.  Manetti  ; M.  Otto;  M.  Charles  Rauch;  M. 
Francis  Rauch,  who  made  most  of  the  drawings;  and  Drs.  Torrey 
and  Gray  : to  all  of  whom ; to  the  Curators  of  most  of  our  Botanic  and 
Horticultural  Gardens,  and  those  of  many  foreign  ones;  and  to  all  Nursery- 
men and  Gardeners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  may  have  rendered  him 
assistance,  he  begs  to  return  hrs  most  sincere  thanks. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  he  is  under  especial 
obligations,  for  their  permission  to  make  drawings  from  the  cones  and  other 
specimens  sent  home  by  their  collectors,  Douglas  and  Hartweg,  and  for 
authorising  him  to  procure  information  from  their  intelligent  and  experienced 
superintendent  of  the  arboricultural  department  of  the  Garden,  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  A.L.S. ; and  to  Mr.  Gordon  he  is  indebted  for  the  ready  and 
obliging  manner  in  which,  at  all  times,  he  rendered  his  assistance. 

Bays  water,  April , 1842. 
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ENUMERATION 


OF  THE 

GENERA,  SPECIES,  AND  VARIETIES,  WITH  THEIR  SYNONYMES, 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  POPULAR, 

IN  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DESCRIBED. 


In  the  following  Table  the  Synonymes  are  printed  in  Italics.  English  specific  names  are  omitted 
v/heo  they  are  merely  translations  of  the  scientific  names.  French,  German,  and  Italian  generic 
names  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  given  when  they  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  scien- 
tific ones  ; and  the  specific  names  are  only  given  in  these  languages  when  they  are  synonymes,  and 
not  mere  translations. 


Class  I,  EXO'GEJNUE, 

Subdiv.  I.  DICHLAMY'DEiE. 

Subcl.  I.  THALAMIFLO'RA:. 


Secti  I. 

'Carpella,  that  is,  the  component 
Parts  of  compound  Capsules 
or  Fruits,  numerous;  or  the 
Stamens  placed  opposite  the 
Petals. 

R ctnunculacece . 

Tribe  I.  Clemati'deje. 

I.  Cle'matis  L.  - 2 

Virgin's  Bower , Ladies' 

Bower : CUmatite,  Fr.  ; Wald- 
rebe, Ger.  ; Clematide,  Ital. 

§ i.  Flammula  Dec. 

1.  Flammula  L.  - 3 

C.  hrens  Gerard,  C.  maritima 
All.  Ped.,  C.  suaveolens  Sal. 
Prod.,  C.  paniculdta  Thun. : 
Sweet-scented  Virgin's  Bower : 
CUmatite  odor  ante,  Fr.;  Scharfe 
Waldrebe,  Ger. 

2 rotundifolia  Dec.  3 
C.  frugrans  Ten. 

3 maritima  Dec.  - 3 

4 rubella  Dec.  - 3 

5 casspitosa  Dec.  - 4 

C.  ceespitosa  Scop. 

C.  Flammula  Bert. 

6 paniculata  - - 4 

C.  paniculata  Thun. 

2.  orientalis  L.  -4 

C.  flava  Mcench,  C.  glahca 
Willd.,  C.  ochrolehca  Hort.  : 
yellow-flowered  V.  B. 

3.  chinensis  Retz.  - 5 

C.  sinensis  Lour.  coch. 

4.  Vitalba  L.  - -5 

Traveller’s  Joy.  — C.  altera 
Matth.,  C.  tertia  Com.,  Viorna 
Ger.  & Lob.,  Vitis  nigra  Fuch.: 
Old  Man's  Beard,  Bindwith, 
Common  V.  B.,  Wild  Climber, 
Great  Wild  Climber : CUmatite 
brulante,  Fr. ; Gemeine  Wald- 
rebe,  Ger. ; Vile  bianca,  Ital. 

5.  virginiana  L.  - 6 

C.  canadensis  Mill.  Diet.,  C. 
cordifblia  Mcench  supp.,  C.  tri- 
ternata  Hort. : Broad-lvd  Ca- 
nada V.  B. 


2  bracteata  Dec.  - 6 

C.  bracteclta  Mcench. 

6.  grata  Wall.  - 7 

C.  odordta  Hort.,  C.  triter- 
nata  Hort.,  C.  nepalensis  Hort. 

7.  Viorna  L.  - - 7 

C.  purpurea  repens  Ray: 
Leathery  flowered  V.B.,  Ameri- 
can Traveller's  Joy,  Virginian 
Climber , Purple  Climber:  CU- 
matite Viorne , Fr. ; Glockenblu- 
thige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

2 cordata  - 7 

C.  cordata  Sims  B.  M. 

C.  Si?wsii  Swt.  H.  B. 

8.  cylindrica  Sims  - 8 

C.  crispa  Lam.,  C.  Viorna 
Bot.  Rep.,  C.  divaricata  Jacq. : 
Long-flowered  V.  B.:  CUmatite 
a longues  Fleurs,  Fr. 

9.  reticulata  Walt.  - 9 

C.  rbsea  Abbott,  C.  Si/wsii 
Hook. 

10.  Hendersonw  Chan.  9 

§ ii.  Viticella  Dec. 

1 1.  florida  Thun.  - 10 

A trdgene  Indica  Desf.,  A trd- 
gene  florida  Pers. : CUmatite  d 
grandes  Fleurs,  Fr.  ; Grossblii- 
thige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

2 flore  pleno  Hort  - 10 

3 fl.  pi.  violaceo  - 10 

C ./.  Siebdldii  D.  Don. 

C.  Siebdldti  Paxt. 

C.  bicolor  Hort. 

12.  caerulea  Lindl.  - 11 

C.  azitrea  grandifldra  Sieb., 
C.  grandiflora  Hort. 

13.  Viticella  L.  - 11 

Viticella  deltoidea  Mcench : 
Red-flowered  Ladies'  Bower, 
Gerard : Italienische  Waldrebe, 
Ger. 

1 caerulea  - - 12 

2 purpurea  - - 12 

3 multiplex  G.  Don  12 
C .pulchella  Pers. 

4 tenuifolia  Dec.  - 12 
C.  ten.  lusitdnica  Tourn. 
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5 baccata  Dec.  - 12 
C.  campaniflbra  Hort. 

1 4.  campaniflora  Brot.  1 2 

C.  viornoldes  Schrader,  C. 

parviflbra  Dec. 

2 parviflora  Fis.  Got.  1 2 

15.  crispa  L.  - - 13 

C.  fibre  crlspo  Dill.  Elth. 

§ iii.  Cheirupsis  Dec. 

16.  cirrhosa  L.  - - 13 

A trdgene  cirrhbsa  Pers. : Tra- 
veller’s Joy  of  Candia,  and  Spa- 
nish Traveller's  Joy,  Gerard ; 
Spanish  Wild  Climber,  Parkins. ; 
Evergreen  Clematis : CUmatite 
a Vrilles,  Fr.  ; Einfachbldtlrige 
Waldrebe , Ger. 

2 pedicellata  Dec.  - 14 
C.  pedicelldta  Swt.  H.  B. 
C.  balearica  Pers. 

C.  cirrhbsa  Sims  B.  M. 

3 angustifolia  - - 14 

C.  balearica  Rich.  B.  M. 
C.  calycina  Ait. 

C.  polym&rpha  Hort. 
CUmatite  de  Mahon,  Fr. 

§ iv.  A nemonijldra. 

17.  montana  Ham.  - 15 

C.  a nemoniflbra  D.  Don. 

Other  Species.  — C.  holosericea 
Pursh,  Zigusticif&lia  Nuttall, 
Drummdndn  Tor.  & Gray, 
parviflora  Nuttall,  lasiantha 
Nutt.,  linearllobaDec.,  Pitch- 
er? Tor.  & Gray,  pubescens, 
vitifblia,  Buchamaraa  - 15 

II.  ^(tra'gene  L.  - 16 

Clematis  Lam.  & Dec. : Atra- 
gene,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  alpina  L.  - - 16 

CUmatis  cceriilea  Bauh.,  Cle- 
matis alpina  Mill.  Diet.  & Dec., 
A.  austriaca  Scop.  & B.  M.,  A. 
c lematides  Crantz : Atragenc 
dcs  Alpes,  Fr. ; Alpen  Atragene, 
Ger. 

2 White  flws.  Dec.  16 

3 sibirica  ? - - 16 

A.  sibirica  L. 
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2.  sibirica  L.  - -17 

A.  alp'ma  Gmel.  Sc  Pall.,  Cle- 
matis sibirica  Mill.  Diet.  & Dec. 

2  Blue  flws.  B.  M.  17 

A.  ochotensis  Pallas  ? 

A.  alp'ma  L.  ? 

3.  americana  jSsww  - 17 

Clematis  verticilldris  Dec. 

2 obliqua  Dou.  MS.  17 
Other  Species  and  Varieties — 
A.  ochotensis  Pall.(  A.  sibirica 
var.  ?),  A.  columbi^na  Nutt. 
(Clematis  Columbiana  Tor.  & 
Grayi.  p.  11.)  - -17 

Tribe  II.  Pjeovia'ceas. 

I.  P&o'niA  L.  - 18 

The  Pseony. — Peony , Piony  : 
Gichtterrose,  Ger.  ; Rosa  del 
Monte,  Span.  ; Peonia,  Ital. 

I.  Moidan  Sims  - 18 

Tree  Pseony. — P.  arborea  Dn. 
P.  sujfruticbsa  B.  Rep. : Pivoine 
Moutan,  Fr. ; BaumartigeGicht- 
terrose,  Ger. ; Hoa-Ouang,  and 
Pe-Leang-Kin,  Chinese. 

1 joapaveracea  B.  R.  18 

2 Banksii  B.  R.  - 19 

II.  Xanthorhi'zajL.  19 

The  Yellow-Root. 

1.  apiifolia  U Merit.  - 20 

Xanthorise  a Feuilles  de  Persil, 
Fr. ; Sellerie-blattrigeGelbwurz, 

Ger. 

Winteracese. 

I.  Illi'cium  L.  - 20 

Aniseed  Tree  : Badiane,  Anis 
etoile,  Fr.  ; Sternanis,  Ger.  ; 
Badiano,  Ital. 

1.  floridanum  Ellis  20 

Florida  Illicium,  Red-flowered 
Anise-seed  Tree  Mor.  Hist.:  Ba- 
diane de  la  Floride,  Fr. ; Un- 
dchter  Sternanis,  Ger. 

Magnollaceae, 

I.  Magno'll4  L.  - 21 

The  Magnolia.  — Magnolie , 
Fr.,  Ger.,  & Ital.:  Bieberbaum, 
Hart. 

§ i.  Magnol iastrum. 

1.  grandiflora  L.  - 22 

Laurel  Bay,  Big  Laurel,  Large 
Magnolia,  Laurier  tulipier,  Fr. ; 
Grossblumiger  Magnolie,  or 
Bieberbaum,  Ger. ; Magnolia 
Tulipano,  Ital. 

2 obovata  Ait.  - 22 

3 exoniensis  Hort.  - 23 

M.  g.  lanceoldta  Ait. 

M.  g.  stricta  Hort. 

M.  g.  Jerruginea  Hort. 

4 angustifolia  Hort.  23 

5 prae'cox  Andry.  - 23 

Other  Vars — M.  g.  vdra, 
M.  g.  latifblia,  M.  g.  exoni- 
ensis var.,  M.  g.  rubiginbsa, 
M.  g.  rotundifblia  Swt.,  M.g. 
elliptica  Ait.,  M.  g.  longifblia 
undulata,  M.  g.  exoniensis  a 


fleur  demi-double,  M.  g.  cana- 
licule,  M.  g.  floribunda,  M.g. 
fbliis-varieg&.tis,  M.  g.  mogor- 
densis  - - - 23 

2.  glaucai.  25 

M.  fragrans  Salisb.  : Swamp 
Sassafras,  Beaver-wood,  White 
Bay,  Small  Magnolia,  Swamp 
Magnolia  : Magnolie  glauque, 
Fr. ; Albero  de  Castora,  Ital. 

2 sempervirens  Hort.  25 

3 Thomsoniana  Thp.  25 
M.gl.var.  major  B.  M. 

Other  Vars.  — M.  gl.  Gordo- 
n idna,  M.  gl.  Burchellfcma, 
M.  gl-  longifblia  Pursh,  M. 
gl.  Cardbnu  (M.  Car  don  J.  . 
Knight.)  - - 26 

3.  tripetala  L.  - 27 

M.  umbrella  Lam.,  M.  fron- 
ddsa  Salisb.  : Umbrella  Tree , 

Umbrella  Magnolia,  Elkwood: 
Magnolie  Parasol  Fr. 

4.  macrophjlla  Mx.  28 

M.  MichaUxn  Hort.  : Large- 
leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer. 

5.  acuminata  L.  - 29 

M.  rfisticn,  M.  pennsylvanica. 
Blue  Magnolia,  Cucumber  Tree, 

U.  S. 

2 Candolli  Savi  - 29 

3 maxima  Lodd.  - 29 

Other  Vars,  — M.  striata,  M. 
latifblia  - 29 

6.  cordata  Mx.  - 30 

7.  auriculata  Lam.  - 31 

M.  Frdseri  Walt.,  M.  auncu- 

Idris  Salisb.  : Indian  Physic, 
N.  Amer. 

2 pyramiaata  - 31 

M.  pyramiddta  Bartr. 

M.  Frdseri  pyramiddta  Nt. 

§ ii.  GwilUnda,  Rott. 

8.  conspicua  Salisb.  33 

Yulan  Magnolia — M.  precia 
Correa,  M.  Yulan  Desfl:  Yu 
Lan,  Chinese  : Lily-flwd  M.  : 
Magnolier  Yu/ans,  Fr.  ; Yulans 
Bieberbaum,  Ger. ; M.  dai  Fi- 
ori  di  Giglio,  Ital. 

2 Soulangeana  - 33 

M.  Soulange ana  An  H.  P. 
M.  Soulange  ana  Swt.B.F.G. 

Other  Varieties,  or  Hybrids. 
— M.  c.  S.  specibsa,  M.  c.  S. 

Alexandrine  - - 33 

9.  purpurea  Sims  - 35 

M.  obovdta  Thun.,  M.  disco- 
lor Vent.,  M.  dennddta  Lam.  : 
Obovate-lvd  M.:  Magnolier  dis- 
colori,  Bon  Jard.,  Magnolie  bi- 
color6 Dun.,  Fr. ; Rot  he  Bieber- 
baum, Ger. 

2 gracilis  35 

M.  Kbbus  Dec. 

M.  tomentbsa  Thun. 

Other  Varieties M.  p.  de- 

nudkta  Lam.,  M.  p.  discolor 
Vent.,  M.  p.  /iliflbra  Latn., 
a dwarf  var.  ( M . obovdta  ph- 
mila  of  Cassoretti)  - 35 

II.  Liriode'ndron  L.  36 

i The  Tulip  Tree. 


1.  Tulipifera  L.  - 36 

The  Poplar,  White  Wood  and 
Canoe  Wood,  Amer.;  Virginian 
Poplar,  Tulip-bearing  Lily  Tree, 
and  Saddle  Tree,  Eng.:  Tulipier 
de  Virginie,  Fr. ; Virginischer 
Tulipeerbaum,  Ger. ; Tulipiere , 
Ital. 

2 obtusiloba  Mx.  - 36 

L.  integrifolia  Hort. 
Yellow  Wood.  % 
Yellow  Poplar. 

Other  Vars — L.  T.  acuti- 
fblia  Mx.,  L.  T.  flava  Hort.  36 

Anonaceae. 

1.  Asi'mina  Adanson  38 

Annbna  L.,  Orchidocdrpum 
Mx.,  Porcelize  sp.  Pers.,  Uva- 
ria  Tor.  & Gray : Custard 

Apple:  Asiminier,  Fr. ; Flas- 
chenbaum,  Ger. 

1.  triloba  Dun.  - 38 

Annbna  triloba  L.,  Porcilio. 
triloba  Pers.,  Orchidocdrpum 
arietinum  Mx.,  Uvaria  triloba 
Tor.  & Gray:  Papau,  Amer.; 
Asiminier  de  Virginie  Fr.;  An- 
nona,  Ital. 

Other  Species. — A.  parviflbra,  A. 
grandiflbra  39 

Men  isperm  acece. 

I.  Menispe'rmum  L.  39 

The  Moonseed. — Menisperme, 
Fr. ; Mondsaame,  Ger. 

1.  eanadense  L.  - 40 

M.  eanadense  var.  u,  Lamark, 
M.  anguldtum  Moench. 

2 lobatum  Dec.  - 40 

M.  virginicum  L. 

3 smilacinum  - 40 

M.  smildcinum  Dec. 

2.  dauricum  Dec.  - 40 

Trilophus  Ampelisagria  Fis. 
M.  eanadense  /3  Lam. 

II.  Co'cculus  BavJi.  40 

The  Cocculus.  — Menisper- 
mum  L.,  Wendlandia.  Willd., 
Androphilax  Wendl. 

1.  carolinus  Dec.  - 41 

Menisp.  carolinum  L.,  Wend- 
landia  populifolia  Willd.,  An- 
drdphilax  scandens  Wendl., 
Baumgartla.  scandens  Mcench  : 
Coccola,  Ital. 

Berberaceae. 

I.  Be'rberis  L.  - 42 

The  Berberry.  — Pipperidge 
Bush:  E'pine  vinette,  Fr.;  Ber- 
ber itze,  Ger.;  Berbero,  Ital. 

1.  sibirica  Pall.  - 42 

B.  altbica  Pal. 

2.  vulgaris  L.  - 42 

B.  eetnensis  Presl,  B.  macro- 
curpa  of  some:  PippcridgeTree, 
Dr.  Turner:  E'pine  vinette  Fr.; 
Gemeine  Berberitze,  Ger. 


2 

lutea 

- 43 

3 

alba 

- 43 

4 

uiolacea 

- 43 

5 

purpurea 

- 43 

B.  innomiruita  Kalm. 
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6 

nigra  - - 

43 

7 

duicis  - - 

43 

8 

asperma  - - 

43 

9 

longifdlia  - - 

43 

10 

glauca 

43 

B.  glauca  Booth. 

11 

mitis 

43 

12 

provincialis  - 

43 

3.  emarginata  Willil.  44 

4.  cretica  L.  - 44 

B.  c.  b uxifblia  Tourn. 

5.  cratae'gina  Dec.  - 45 

6.  iberica  Stev.  - 45 

B.  vulg.f  v.  iberica  Dec.,  B. 
sinensis  Wal. 

7.  canadensis  Mill.  45 

B.  vulgdris  Mx.,  B.  v.  cana- 
densis Mart.  Mill. 

8.  sinensis  Desf.  - 46 
B.  vulgdris  Thunb. 

9.  du?cis  D.  Don  - 47 

10.  6uxifolia  Lam.  - 47 

11.  actinacantha  Mart. 41 

12.  heterophylla  Jus.  48 
B.  i licifdlia  Forst,  B.  tricus- 

pidata  Sm. 

13.  empetrifolia  Lam.  48 

14.  dealbata  Lindl.  - 48 

B.  gladca  Hort. 

15.  asiatica  Roxb.  - 49 

The  Lycium  of  Dioscorides: 
B.  tinctbria  Lech. : the  Raisin 
Berberry. 

16.  aristata  Dec.  - 49 

B.  Chitria  Buck.,  B.  angusti- 
folia  Roxb.,  B.  sinensis  Desf. 
Other  Species  cf  Berberis.  — B. 
Coriaria  Royle,  chinensis  Gill., 
ruscifblia  Lam.,  corymbbsa 
Hook,  et  Am.,  glomerkta 
Hook,  et  Am.,  Grevilleawfl 
Gill. 

II.  Maho'nl*  Nutt.  50 

The  Mahonia,  or  Ashberry. — 
Berberis  of  Authors,  Odostemon 
Raf. 

1.  fascicularis  Dec.  50 

Berberis  pinndta  Lag.,  Ber- 
beris  fascicularis  Pen.  Cyc. 

2.  ^quifolium  Nutt.  51 

Berberis  A quifolium  Ph. 

2 nutkana  Dec. 

3.  nervosa  Nutt.  - 52 

Berberis nervosaVh.,  M.glu- 
mdcea  Dec.,  Berberis  glumacea 
Pen.  Cyc. 

4.  repens  G.  Don  - 52 

Berberis  A quifdliuni  Lindl., 
Berberis  repens  Pen.  Cyc.,  B. 
Aqurf.  repens  Tor.  & Grey. 

2 r.  fascicularis  - 53 

Other  Species  of  Mahbnia — M. 
tenuifblia,  M.  nepalensis,  M. 
acanthifblia,  M.  ^ragacantho- 
Ides,  M.  caraganceibWa  - 53 

Sect.  II. 

Carpella  solitary,  or  connate  ; 
Placenta  parietal  ( that  Part 


of  the  Capsule  which  the  Seeds 
are  attached  to  adhering  to 
the  Sides  or  Walls  o the  Ovary 
or  Germen),  attached  to  the 
Walls  or  Cells  of  the  Ovary. 

Cruciacecc. 

I.  Fe'lla  - - 53 

The  Vella 

1.  Pseudo-Cytisus  L.  54 

Cress- Rocket.  — V.  inlegri- 
folia  Sal.  : Faux-Cytise,  Fr.  ; 
Strauchartige  Velle,  Ger. 

Cistacecc. 

I.  CYstus  L.  - - 54 

The  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. — 
Holly  Rose,  Gerard ; Gum  Cistus: 
Ciste,  Fr.;  Cisten  Rose,  Ger.; 
Cisto,  Ital. 

1.  purpureus  Lam.  55 

C.  crdticus  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  incanus  L.  - - 55 

C.  ulbidus  Hort.,  C.  cymdsus 
Dec. 

3.  corbariensis  Pour.  55 

C.  salvicefdlius  Dec.,  C.  po- 
puhfdlius  minor  of  some  nurse- 
ries, C.  liybridus  Pourr. 

4.  />opulifolius  L.  - 56 

5.  /aurifolius  L.  - 56 

6.  ladanlferus  L.  - 57 

Ladano , Ital. 

1 albiflorus  Dec.  -51 

C.  L edon  Glus.  Hist. 

2 maculatus  Dec.  - 57 

3 plenifolius  Ait.  - 57 

7.  cyprius  Lam.  - 57 

C.  ladaniferus  Bot  Mag.,  C. 
stenophijllus  Lk.,  C.  s alicifo- 
lius  of  some. 

Other  Species  cf  Cistus C.  he- 

terophyilus,  C.  creticus,  C. 
crispus,  C.  Cupanianws,  C. 
hirsutus,  C.laxus,  C.villbsus, 
C.  oblongifblius,  C.  undula- 
latus,  C.  salviaefblius,  C.  longi- 
fblius,  C.  psilosepalus  - 75 

II.  Helia'nthemum  58 

The  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 
Rose.—Cistisp.'L.-.Heliantheme, 
Fr .;  Sonnen  Gurtel,  Ger.;  Eli. 
antemo , Ital. 

1.  vulgare  Gcert.  - 58 

Cistus  Helianthemum  L.  fyc. 

Varieties.  — Pale  yellow 
double-flowered,  Lee’s  new 
double  yellow. 

2.  surrejanum  Mill.  58 

Cistus  surrejanus  L. 

3.  serpyllifolium  Mill. 59 

Cistus  serpyllifolius  L 

4.  grandiflorum  Dec.  59 

Cistus  grandiflorus  Scop. 

5.  tauricum  Fisch.  - 59 

6.  apenninum  Dec.  - 59 

Cistus  apenninus  L.,  Cistus 

Mspidus  (2  Lam. : Erba  botton- 
cina,  Ital. 

A 4 


7.  macranthum  Swt.  60 

2  multiplex  Swt.  - 60 

8.  canescens  Swt.  - 60 

9.  /iyssopifolium  Ten.  60 

1 crocatum  Swt.  - 61 

2 ciipreum  Swt.  - 61 

3 multiplex  Swt.  - 61 

10.  scabrosum  Pers.  61 
Cistus  scabrosus  Ait. 

Sect.  III. 

Ovarium  solitary ; Placenta 
central.  ( The  Column  in  the 
Fruit  to  which  the  Seeds  are 
attached  central,  and  not  ad- 
hering to  the  Side  as  in  Sect.  II.) 

M alvacece. 

I.  i/iBi'scus  L.  - 62 

The  Hibiscus. — Ketonie,  Fr., 
Eibisch,  Ger. ; Ibisco,  Ital. 

1.  syriacus  L.  - 62 

Althcea  Frutex:  Kelmie  dcs 
Jardins,  Fr.;  Syrischer Eibisch, 
Ger. 

2 foliis  variegatis  - 62 

3 flore  variegato  - 62 

4 flore  purpureo  - 62 

5 fl.  purp.  pleno  - 62 

6 flore  riibro  - - 62 

7 flore  albo  - - 62 

8 flore  albo  pleno  - 62 

Tiliacecc. 

I.  7Ylia  L.  - 63 

The  Lime  Tree. — Lime  Tree , 
Gerard  : Lind,  Anglo-Sax.  ; 
Tilleul,  Fr.  ; Bastholtz,  Ger. ; 
Linde,  Ger.  and  Dutch  ; Tiglia, 
Ital.;  Tilo,  Span. ; Lipa,  Russ. 

1.  europae'a  L.  - 63 

T.  intermedia  Dec.,  T.  vul- 
garis Hayne,  T.  e.  boredlis 
Wahl. 

1 parvifolia  - - 64 

T.  microphyllaYe nt.,  Ac. 
T.  e.  var.  y L. 

T.  u Imifolia  Scop. 

T.  sylvestris  Desf. 

T.  parvifblia,  Ehrli. 

T.  cor  data  Mill. 

2 grandifolia  - 64 

T.  platypliylla  Scop. 

T.  cordifblia  Bess. 

T.  europce  a Desf. 

T.  grandifolia  Sm. 

3 intermedia  - - 65 

T.  intermedia  Hayne. 

T.  platyphylla  minor  H, 

4 laciniata  - - 65 

T .platyph.  lacinidta  Hor. 
T.  a splenifolia  nova  Hort. 

5 rubra  - - 66 

T.  corintliiaca  Bose. 

T.  cordllina  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  e.  /3  rubra  Sibthorp. 

T.  e.  y Sm.  Fl.  Brit. 

T.  grandifolia  j3  Sm.E.  Fl. 

6 parvifolia  aurea  66 

7 grandifolia  aurea  66 

Other  Varieties. — With  va- 
riegated leaves,  T.  i/itifblia.  co* 
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rylifdlia,  grandif61ia  Sm.,  co- 
rallina  (syn.  europce'a  Hook. 
Load.),  mutabilis,  late  brac- 
teata,  pr£ecox,pyramidalis, in- 
termedia, tenuifdlia,  obllqua, 
europae'a,  Sm.,  parvifblia  Sm., 
argentea  (syn.  alba  W.  & K.) 

2.  (eur.)  alba  W.fyK.  67 

T.  americdna  Du  Roi,  T.  ar- 
gentea Desf.,  T.  rotundifolia 
Vent.,  T.  tomentbsa  Moench. 

3.  arnericana  L.  - 68 

T.  glabra  Vent.,  T.  caroli- 
niana  Wangenh.,  T.  canadensis 
Mx.,  T.  glabra  Dec. : Smooth- 
led,  or  black.  Lime  Tree,  and 
Lass  Wood,  Amer. 

2 heterophylla  - 69 

T.  heterophil.  "Vent.,  &c. 

3 alba  - - 69 

T.  alba  Mx.,  &c. 

T.  laxiflbra  Pursh. 

4 pubescens  - 69 

T.  pubescens  Ait.,  &c. 

Other  American  Lime.  — T.  p. 
leptophylla  Vent.  - - 71 

Ternstromiacese. 

I.  Malachode'ndron 
Cav.  71 

The  Malachodendron. — Stu- 
art ia  L'  Herit.,  Stewartia  L. 

I.  ovatum  Cav.  - 71 

Stuartia  pentagynia  L’ Herit., 
SlewurtiaMalachodend.  Miller  : 
Stewartia  d cinq  Styles,  Fr. 

II.  Stua'rt/^  Cav.  72 

The  Stuartia. 

1.  virginica  Cav.  - 72 

StewartiaMalachodendron  L., 
Stuartia  marildndicaBot.Rep.: 
Stewartia  d un  Style,  Fr.;  Ein- 
griffiiche  Stuartie,  Ger. 

III.  Gordon/^  Ellis  73 

The  Gordonia. 

1.  Lasianthus  L.  - 73 

Loblolly  Bay — Hypericum 
Lasianthus  L. : Gordonia  a 
Feuilles  glabres,  Fr. ; Langstic- 
lige  Gordonie,  Ger. 

2.  pubescens  I? Her.  73 

Lacuthea fiorida  Sal., Frank, 
lima  americdna  Marsh.  : the 
Franklinia,  Amer.  ; Behaarte 
Gordonie,  Ger. 

H ypericacece, 

I.  Hypericum  L.  74 

The  St.  John’s  Wort 

Fuga  Dwmonum  : Mille  Pcr- 
iuis,  Fr.;  Johanniskraut.,  Ger.; 
Jperico,  Ital. 

§ i.  A scyreia  Chois. 

A.  Styles  commonly  3. 

1.  elatum  Ait.  - 75 

2.  hircinum  L.  - 75 

Trdgium  Clus.,  A ndrosee'- 
mum  Joe' tidum  Bauh.  : Mille 
Pertuis  d Odeur  de  Bouc,  Fr. 

2 obtusifolium  Dec.  75 


3 minus  Dec.  - 75 

B.  Styles  commonly  5. 

3.  KalrmawMW  L.  - 75 

H.  Bartrammm  Mill.:  Vir- 
ginia St.  John's  Wort. 

4.  Uralum  Ham.  - 76 

5.  calycinum  L.  - 76 

Andr osce' mum  constantino- 
politdnum  ft.  max.,  Wheeler’s 
Journey;  the  large-Jiwd  St. 
John's  Wort,  the  large-Jlwg 
Tutsan,  the  Terrestrial  Sun, 
Aaron’s  Beard:  Mille  Pertuis 
a grande s Fleurs,  Fr.;  Gross- 
blumiger  Johanniskraut,  Ger.; 
Asciro,  Ital. 

§ ii.  Perfordria  Chois. 

A.  Sepals  entire. 

6.  prolificum  L.  - 77 

H.folibsum  Jacq.,  H.  Kalmi- 
anum  Du  Roi. 

B.  Sepals  toothed,  usually  with 
the  Teeth  glandular . 

7.  empetrifolium  W.  77 

Other  Species  of  Ylypericum.  — 
H.  nepalense  Roylc,  H.  ad- 
pressum  Bartr.,H.  rosmari- 
nifblium  Lam.,  H.  galioldes 
Lam.,  H.  fasciculat.  Lam.  77 

II.  ^(NDROSjE'MUM  Ch.11 

The  Androsaemum, or  Tutsan. 
— Hypericum.  L.:  Androseme, 
Fr.;  Johanniskraut,  Ger.;  An- 
droseme, Ital. 

1.  officinale  Allioni  78 

CommonTutsan Clymenon 

Italorum  L’Obel,  H ypdricum 
Androsce'mumL.-.ParkLcaves: 
Androseme  officinale, F r . ; Breit- 
bldttriges  Johanniskraut,  Ger.; 
Ciciliana,  Ital. 

A ceracea:, 

I.  ^4'cer  L.  - - 79 

The  Maple,  and  The  Syca- 
more.— E’rable,  Fr. ; Ahorn, 
Ger.;  Acero,  Ital. ; Arce,  Span. 

A.  Leaves  simple,  or  only 
slightly  or  occasionally  lobed. 

1.  oblongum  Wall.  79 

A.  laurifb/ium  D.  Don  ; A. 
Buzimpala  Hamilt. 

2.  tataricum  L.  - 80 

Zarza-modon,  or  Locust-tree, 
Russ. 

B.  Leaves  3-lobed,  or  trifids 
rarely  5-  lobed. 

3.  spicatum  Lam.  - 80 

A.  montdnum  Ait.,  A.  penn- 
sylvunicum  Du  Roi,  A.  par- 
vifldrum  Ehrh.:  Mountain  Ma- 
ple: E'r able  de  Montagne,  Fr.; 
Berg  Ahorn,  Ger.;  Acero  di 
Montagna,  Ital. 

4.  striatum  L.  - 8 1 

A.  pennsylvanicum  Lin.  Sp., 
A.  canadense  Marsh.  : Snake- 
barked  Maple,  Moose  Wood, 
Dog  Wood:  E'r  able  jaspe,  Fr. 

C.  Leaves  b-lobed. 

5.  macrophyllum  Ph.  82 


6.  platan  oides  L.  - 83 

Norway  Maple:  E'r  able  plane, 
or  E'r  able  de  Norvege,  Fr.; 
Spitz  Ahorn,  or  Spitzblattriger 
Ahorn,  Ger.;  Acero  riccio,  Ital. 

2 Lobelii  - - 83 

A.  Lobe l ii  Tenor e. 

A.  p latanoid.  Don’s  Mill. 

3 variegatum  Hort.  83 
albo-variegdtum  Hayne. 

4 aureo-var.  Hort  83 

5 laciniatum  Dec.  83 

A.  p.  crispum  Lauth. 
Eagle’s  Claw  Maple. 
Hawk's  Foot  Maple. 

7.  saccharinum  L.  85 
Sugar  Maple,  Hard  Maple, 

Bird’s-eye  Maple  Amer. ; Acer  a 
del  Canadd,  Ital. 

2 nigrum  - - 85 

A.  s.  /3  nigrum  Tor.  & G. 
A.  nigrum  Mx. 

Black  Sugar  Tree,  or 
Rock  Maple,  Mx. 

8.  Pseudo-Platanusly.86 

The  Sycamore,  or  Great  Ma- 
ple, Plane  Tree,  Scotch  ; En  a- 
ble Sycamore,  Fr. ; Ehrenbaum, 
Ger.  ; Acero  Fico,  Ital. 

2 opulifolia  - - 86 

A.  o pulifblium  Hort. 

A.  trilobdtum  Hort. 

A.  barbdtum  Hort. 

3 longifolia  - - 86 

A.  longifolium  Booth. 

4 flavo- variegata  - 86 

A.  R.  lutescens  Hort. 
Corstorphine  Plane. 

5 albo-variegata  - 86 

6 purpurea  Hort.  - 86 

Other  Varieties. — Hodgki ns’s 
Seedling,  Hort.  Soc. ; Leslie’s 
Seedling,  Hort.  Soc.  : A.  P. 
stendptera  Hayne  Dend.  ; A. 
P.  maerdptera  Hayne  Dend. ; 
A.  Pseud,  microptera  Hayne 
Dend.  - 86 

9.  obtusatum  Kit.  - 88 

A.  neapolitdnum  Tenore ; A. 
hfibridum  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. : the 
Neapolitan  Maple. 

2 coriaceum  - 88 

A.  coridceum  Bose. 

3 ibericum  - - 88 

A.  ibiricum  Bieb. 

4 lobatum  - - 89 

A.  lobatum  Fisch. 

D.  Leaves  5-  rarely  7 -lobed. 

10.  O'palus  Ait.  - 89 

The  Italian  Maple.  — A.  ro- 
tundifblium  Lam . ; A.  italum 
Lauth. ; A.  villdsum  Presl ; 
V E’rable  Opale , Fr. ; Loppo, 
Ital. 

1 1 . circinatum  Pursh  89 

12.  palmatum  Thunb.  90 

13.  eriocarpum  Mx.  90 

The  White  Maple.  — A.  dasy- 
edrpum  Willd. ; A.  tomentosum 
Hort.  Par.;  A. gladcum  Marsh.; 
A.  virginidnum  Duh.  ; A.  rh- 
brum  Wangenh.  ; Silver-lvd,  or 
soft.  Maple,  U.  S. ; Sir  Charles 
Wager’s  Maple ; E’rable  d 
Fruits  cotonneux,  Fr. ; Rauher 
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Ahorn,  Ger. ; Acero  cotonoso, 
Ital. 

Varieties.  — A.  coccfneum,  A. 
macroc&rpum,  A.  fldridum,  A. 
Pa  -via,  &c.,  of  the  Nur- 
series - - - 90 

14.  rubrum  L.  - 91 

A.  virginidnum  Herm. ; A. 
coccineum  Ait. ; A.  glatica 
Marsh. ; A.  carolinidnum  Wall.; 
A.  sangutneum  Spach : Soft 
Maple , Swamp  Maple. 

2  intermedium  Lodd.  92 

1 5.  monspessulanumL.92 

A.  tr'ilobum  Mcench  ; A.  tri- 

fbliuin  Duh. ; A.  trilobdtum 
Lam. : Franzosischer  Ahorn , 
Ger. ; Acero  minore , Ital. 

16.  campestre  L.  - 93 

Kleiner  Ahorn,  Ger. ; Gal- 
luzzi,^or  Pioppo,  Ital. 

2 Toliis  variegatis  - 93 

3 hebecarpum  Dec.  93 

A.  campestre  Wallr. 

A.  rn6lle  Opiz. 

4 collinum  Wallr.  - 93 
A.  affine,  and 

A.  macrocdrpum  Opiz. 

5 austriacum  Trait.  93 
Other  Varieties.  — A.  c.  lae- 

vigatum  Lodd.,  A.  c.  nanum 
Lodd.,  A.  taiiricum,  and  A. 
hyrcanum  - - 93 

17.  creticum  L.  - 94 

A.  heterophyllum  Willd. ; A. 
sempervirens  L.  Mant. ; A. 
obtusifblium  Sibthorp. 

Other  Species  of  A'cer.  — A. 
barbatum  Mr.,  A.  opulifblium, 
A.  granatense  Bois.,  A.  par- 
vifolium  Tausch,  A.  glabrum 
Torr.,  A.  tripartltum  Nutt. 
MSS.,  A.  grandidentatum 
Nutt.  MSS.  - - 94 

II.  NEGU'NDOMcen.  122 
The  Negundo,  or  Box  Elder. — 
A'cer  L. ; Negundium  Rafin. 

1 ^raxinifolium  Nutt.  1 22 

A'cer  Negundo  L. 

N.  a ceroides  Mcench. 

Neg.  americdnum  Rafin. 
Ash-lvd  Maple. 

Black  Ash. 

E’rable  d Gigitieres Illinois 
Acero  americana,  Ital. 

2 crispum  G.  Don  122 

3 wiolaceum  Booth  122 

Other  Species. — N.  californicum 
Tor.  $ Gray. 

JEiSculacecc. 

I.  vE'sculus  L.  - 124 

The  Horsechestnut — Hippo- 
castanum  Tourn. : Marronier 
d'Inde,  Fr. ; Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

1.  HippocastanumL.  124 

Hippocastanum  vulgdre  Trn. : 
Marronier  d'Inde,  Fr.  ; Ge- 
meine  Rosskastanie,  Ger. ; Mar- 
rone  d' India,  or  lppoccastina , 
Ital. 

2 flore  pleno  - 124 

3 aureo-variegatum  124 

4 argon  teo-varieg.  124 


5 inclsum  Booth.  124 
IE.  asplenifblia  Hort. 

Other  Vars. — IE.  H.  crfs- 
pum,  nigrum,  prae'cox,  stria- 
tum, tortuosum,  &c.  - 124 

2.  (H.)  ohioensis.Mi’.l 25 

JE.  ohioensis  Liiull.,  ? JE.  pal- 
lida Willd.,  AC.  echindta  Muhl., 
JE.  gldbra  Tor.  & Gray,  Pavia 
ohioensis  Mx.,  Pdvia  gldbra 
Spach : Ohio  Buckeye,  Fetid 

Buckeye,  Amer. 

3.  (H.)  rubicundaLs.126 

iE.  cornea  Hort.,  JE.  rdsea 
Hort.,  JE.  coccinea  Hort.,  JE. 

H.  var.  rubicdndum  Schubert, 
iE.  Watsonidna  Spach : Whit- 
ley's Fine  Scarlet. 

2 rdsea  - - 127 

.32.  rdsea  Hort. 

Other  Varieties. — Whitley’s 
New  Scarlet,  IE.  H.  ameri- 
c&na  - - - - 127 

4.  glabra  Willd.  - 127 

5.  (g.)  pallida  Willd.  127 

II.  Pa  'via  Boerh.  - 128 

The  Pavia .—Buckeye,  Smooth - 
fruited  Horsechestnut  Tree. 

I.  rubra  Lam.  - 128 

JE'sculus  Pavia.  L.,  JE.  Pdv ia 
u.  rilbra  Hayne,  Pavia  parvi- 
fldra  Hort. : S?nall  Buckeye , 
Amer. : Marronier  Pavie,  Fr.  ; 
Marrone  di  Pau,  Ital. 

2 argiita  G.  Don  - 129 

3 sublaciniata  Wats.  129 
JE.  P.  serrdta  Hort. 

4 humilis  - - 129 

P.  hhmilis  G.  Don. 

iE.  humilis  Lodd. 

2.  flava  Dec.  - 130 

JE'sculus  fluva  Ait.,  AE.  liitea 
Wangh.,  Pavia  liitea  Poir.  • the 
Sweet  Buckeye,  the  Big  Buck- 
eye, Amer.  j the  Yellow  Horse- 
chestnut. 

3.  (f.)  neglecta  G.  Dn.  1 3 1 

JE'sculus  neglecta  Lindl. 

4.  macrocarpa  Hort.  132 

JE'sc.  P.  macrocarpa  Lodd. 

5.  discolor  Swt.  - 133 

JE'sculus  discolor  Ph.,  iE.  P. 
/3  discolor  Tor.  & Gray. 

6.  macrostachya  Lois.  133 

JE'sculus  parvifibra  Walt., 

iE.  macrostachya  Mx.,  P.  alba 
Poir.,  P.  edulis  Poit.,  Macro- 
thyrsus discolor  Spach. 

Other  Kinds  of  Pdv  ia — P.  cali- 
fornica  Tor.  8$  Gray  {JE'scu- 
lus californica  Nutt.),  LyomY 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.  - - 134 

Sapindacecp. 

I.  Kolreute'rjj  Lx.  1 34 

The  Kolreuteria. — Sapindus 
sp.  L.  fil. ; Colreuteria,  Ital. 

1.  paniculata  Laxm.  135 

Sapindus  chinensis  L.  fil.,  K. 
paullinidld.es  L'Herit. 


Yitdcecc. 

I.  Fi'tis  L.  - - 136 

The  Grape  Vine Giud,  Cel- 

tic ; Vid,  Span.  ; Vigne,  Fr. ; 
Vile,  Ital.  ; Wein,  Ger. 

1.  vinifera  L.  - 136 

Vigne , Fr. ; Gemeiner  Wein- 
stock,  Ger. ; Vile  da  Vino,  Ital. 

2 foliis  incanis  - 137 

Miller's  Grape , or  Miller's 

Black  Cluster  Grape. 

3 fol.  rubescentibus  137 

The  Claret  Grape. 

4crpiifdl.  lacinidsa£,.137 

Ciotat,  Fr. 

Vite  d'Eghitto,  Ital. 

2.  Labrusca  L.  - 137 

The  Fox  Grape.  — V.  taurina 
Walt. : Filziger  Wein , Ger. ; 
Abrostine,  Ital. 

Varieties.  — The  Isabella, 
Schuylkill  or  Alexander’s, 
Catawba,  and  Bland’s  - 137 

3.  aestivalis  Mx.  - 137 

The  Grape  Vine — V.  vinifera 
americana  Marsh.,  V.  inter- 
media Muhl.,  V .palmdta  Vahl. 

4.  cordifolia  Mx.  - 138 

The  ChickenGrape.— V.  incisa 
Jacq.,  V.  vulpina  L.  spec. : the 
Winter  Grape,  the  Frost  Grape. 

5.  riparia  Mx.  - 138 

The  sweet-scented  Vine. —V. 
odoratlssima  Donn  : Vigne  de 
Batfures , Amer. 

6.  vulpina  L.  - - 138 

The  Bullet  Grape.  — V.  rotun- 
difblia  Mx.  : Muscadine  Grape. 

II.  Ampelo'psis  Mx.  139 

Vitis  sp.,  Ctssus  sp.:  Ampe- 
losside,  Ital. 

1.  /*ederacea  Mx.  - 139 

Five-leaved  Ivy. — H edera  quin- 
quefolia  Lin.  spec.,  Vitis  quin- 
quejolia  Lam.,  Ctssus  h ederacea 
Ph.,  C.  quinquefolia  Hort.  Par., 
Vitis  heder.  Willd.,  Ampelop- 
sis  quinquefolia  Hook. : Vigne 
Vierge,  Fr.  ; Jungfern  Reben, 
Ger. ; Vite  del  Canada,  Ital. 

2 hirsuta  T.  §•  Gr.  140 
A ■ hirsilta  Donn 
Ctssus  heder.  p hirsilta  Ph. 

2.  bipinnata  Mx.  - 140 

Vitis  arbbrea  Willd.,  V.  bi- 
pinndta  Tor.  & Gr.,  Ctssus  stdns 
Pers. : Vite  del  Carolina,  Ital. 
Other  Species  of  Ampelopsis.  — 
A.  incisa  ( Vitis  incisa  N utt.) ; 
cordata  Mx.  ( Ctssus  Ampelop- 
sis Pers.,  and  Vitis  indivisa 
Willd.)  ; capreol&ta  G.  Don 
( Vitis  capreoldta  D.  Don), 
A.  bdtrya  Dec.  - - 140 

II T.  CVssus  L.  - 141 

The  Cissus. — Ampelopsis  and 
Vitis  in  part. 

1.  orientals  Lam.  - 141 

The  Ivy  Vine. 

Xanthoxylacecc. 

I.  Xantho'xylumL.142 

Toothache  Tree.  — Kamp - 
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manmaRafin. : Clavalier,  Fr. ; 1 
Zahnwehholx,  Ger.  ; Santossilo,  I 
Ital. 

1.  /raxlneum  Willd.  142 

Common  Toothache  Tree.  — 
Zanth6xylum  ramifl&rum  Mx. ; 
Z.  mite  Willd.  Enum. ; Z.  cari- 
bce'um  Gaert.,  not  of  Lam. ; Z. 
americetnum  Mill.  Diet.  ; Z. 
cldva  Herculis  var.  Lin.  sp.; 
Z.  triedrpum  Hook.,  not  of  i 
Mx. : Clavalier  a Feuilles  de  j 
Frene,  Fr. ; Eschen-bldttriges  j 
Zahnwehholx , Ger.  ; Frassino  j 
s/?moso,Ital.  ; Prickly  Ash, Amer . 

2  virginicum  - 143  I 
X.  virginicum  Lodd.  Cat. 
?X.  (f.)  triedrpum. 

2.  (/)tricarpum  il/r.143 

Z.  carolinidnum  Lam.,  Tor.  & 
Gray;  Fagara iraxinifblia Lam. 

Other  Species  of  Xanthoxylum.  ! 


— X.  mite  Willd.,  /raxineum 
Tor.  8s  Gray.  - - - 143 

II.  Pte'lea  L.  - 143 

Shrubby  Trefoil BellQcia 

Adams  : Ormede  Samarie,  Fr. ; 
Lederblume,  Ger. 

1.  trifoliata  L.  - 144 

Shrubby  Trefoil : Orme  de 
Samarie  it  trois  Feuilles,  Fr. ; 
dreybldttrige  Lederblume,  Ger. 

2 pentapnylla  Mun.  144 

3 pubescens  Pursh  144 

Other  Species  of  P telea.  — P. 
Baldwins  Tor.  & Gray  - 144 

III.  Aila'ntus  Desf.  145 

The  Ailanto.  — R Mis  Ehrh.  : 
Verne  du  Japon,  Fr.  ; Gotter- 
baum,  Ger. ; Ailanto , Ital. 

1.  glandulosa  Desf.  145 

A.  procera  Sal.,  RMs  hypse- 


lodendron  Moench,  R.  cacoden- 
dron  Ehrh.,  R.  sinense  Ellis  i 
Aylanthe  glanduleux,  Fr.;  drii- 
siger  Gotterbaum,  Ger. ; Albero 
di  Paradiso,  Ital. 

Sect.  IV. 

Fruit  gynobasic ; that  is,  in- 
serted in  a fleshy  Receptacle, 
with  which  the  Style  is  con- 
tinuous. 

Ooriacece . 

I.  Poria'ria  Niss.  146 

Redoul,  Fr. ; Gerberstrauch, 
Ger. 

1.  myrtifolia  L.  - 146 

Fustet  des  Corroyeurs,  or 
Redoul  a Feuilles  de  Myrte , 
Fr. ; Myrtenbldttriger  Gerber- 
strauch, Ger. 

Other  Species  of  C oridria.  — C. 
nepalensis  Wall.  PI.  As.eRar., 
C.  sarmentbsa  Forst.  - 14& 


Subcl.  II.  C ALY CIFLO'RiE. 


Staphyleacece. 

I.  Staphyle'a  L.  147 

Bladder-Nut  Tree — Staphy- 
lodendron  Tourn.  : Staphilier, 
faux  Pistachier,  Fr.  ; Pimper- 
nuss,  Ger.  ; Stafilier,  Ital. 

1.  trifolia  L.  - - 147 

Bladder-Nut  Tree : Staphilier 
d Feuilles  ternecs,  Fr. ; Vir- 
ginische  Pimpernuss,  Ger. 

2.  pinnata  L.  - 148 

Staphylodendron  pinndtum 
Ray : Staphilier  d Feuilles  ailees 
Fr. ; gemeine  Pimpernuss, Ger. ; 
Lacrime  di  Giobbe,  or  Pistacchio 
falso,  Ital. : Job’s  Tears. 

Qelastracecc. 

I.  Puo'nymus  Trn.  149 

Spindle  Tree — Fusain,  Bon- 
net de  Pretre,  or  Bois  a Lardoire, 
Fr.  ; Spindelbaum,  Ger.  ; Evo- 
nimo,  Ital. 

1.  europae'us  L.  - 149 

E .vulgdris  Mill.  Diet. ; Prick- 
timber,  Gerard;  Louse  Berry, 
Dogwood  ; Gatteridge  Tree  : 
Fusain _ d’ Europe,  Fr. ; Bonnet 
de  Pretre  convnun,  Fr.  ; ge- 
mcine  Spindelbaum,  Ger. ; Be- 
ret te  di  Prete,  Ital. 

2 latifolius  Lod.  Cat.  1 50 

3 fol  variegatis  L.  C . 1 50 

4 fructu  ciliio  L.  C.  150 

5 nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  150 

2.  verrucosus  Scop.  150 

E.  europce"us  hprbsus  Lin. : 
Fusain  ualeux,  </u  verrttqueux, 
Fr. ; Warxiger  Spindelbaum, 
Ger.;  Fn  aria  verucosa,  Ital. 

3.  latifolius  C Bank.  150 

E.  euronipns  var.  2.  Lin. : 
Fusain  d larges  Feuilles , Fr.  ; 
breitbldttriger  Spindelbaum, 
Ger.  . Fusnria  maggiore,  Ital. 


4.  nanus  Bieb.  - 151 

E.  caucdsicum  Lodd. 

5.  atropurpureus  .Tq.  151 

E . caroliniensis  Marsh.,  ? E. 
latifdlius  Marsh. : Burning  Bush, 
Amer. 

6.  americanus  L.  - 152 

E.  sempervirens  Marsh.,  E. 
alternifblius  Moench : the  Burn- 
ing Bush , Strawberry  Tree, 
Amer. 

2 angustifolius  - 152 

var.  /s  Tor.  & Gray. 

?E.  angustifolius  Pursh. 

3 sarmentosus  Nutt.  152 
var.  y Tor.  & Gray. 

4 obovatus  Nutt.  - 152 
var.  S Tor.  & Gray. 

E.  obovdtus  Dec.  Prod. 

7.  Hamiltomdm*AV1.153 

E.  alropurphreus  Wall.  FI. 
Ind. 

Other  Species  of  Fuonymus — 
E.  japdnicus  Thunb.,  jap6ni- 
cus  fbliis  variegatis,  garcimaz- 
fblius  Roxb.,  grossus  Wall., 
micranthus  D.  Don,  lticidus 
D.Don,  echinatus  Wall.,  tin- 
gens  Wall.,  glkber  Roxb., 
fimbriatus  Wall.,  indicus 
Heyne,  vagans  Wall.,  subtri- 
flbrus  Blume,  ThunbergmMws 
Blume,  pendulus  Wall.,  frigi- 
dus  Wall.  - - - 153 

TI.  Pela'strus  L.  154 

Staff  Tree Euonymoides 

Moench  : Celastre,  Fr.  ; Celas- 
ter,  Ger. 

1.  scandens  L.  - 154 
Bourreau  des  Arbres,  Fr. ; 
Bailnimorder,  Ger.  ; Bitter - 
sweet.  Waxwork,  Amer. 

Other  Species  of  Celdstrus C. 

bullatus  Pluk.,  nepalensis 
Lodd.,  pyraeanthifblius  Lodd., 
154 


III.  Nemopa'nthes  154 

Ilicioides  Dum.  Cours. 

1.  canadensis  Dec.  155 

I 'lex  canadensis  Mx.,  N.  fas- 
ciculdris  Rafin.,  Vlex  delicatula 
Bart.  FI.  Vir.,  ? P rinos  Ihcidus 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew. : Houx  du 

Canade,  Fr. 

Other  Species  of  Celastrctcece. — 
Mdytenus  chileusis  Dec.  155' 

Kquifoliacece . 

I.  Mygi'ndx  Jacq.  1 56 

1 'lex  Pursh,  Oreophila  Nutt. 

I.  ?wyrtifolia  Nutt.  156 

Vlex  M yrsinites  Pursh,  Ore- 
ophila m yrtifblia  Nutt. 

II.  /'lex  L.  - 156 

The  Holly. — A quifolium  Trn., 
Gaert. : Houx,  Fr. ; Stechpalme , 
or  Heilse,  Ger. ; Ilice,  Ital. 

A.  Leaves  spiny-toothed. 

1.  Jquifolium  L.  - 157 

Common  Holly , Hulver,  Hul- 
fere.  Holme,  Eng.  ; Le  Houx, 
Fr.  ; Stechpalme,  Stechlaub, 
Hulse,  Christdorn,  Mausdorn , 
Kleexebusch,  Ger.  ; Schubbig 
hardkelk,  Dutch  f Stikpalme , 
Danish  ; Jemek,  Christtorn, 
Swedish ; Waefoseheld,  Ostro- 
kof,  Padub,  Russ.  ; Agrifolio, 
Ital. ; Acebo,  Span.  ; Axevinho , 
Port. 

a.  Varieties  designated  from  the 
Form,  Magnitude,  Thickness, 
Surface,  or  Margin  of  the 
Leaf. 

2 heterophyllum  Ht.  158 

3 angustifblium  Ht.  158 

4 latifolium  Hort.  158 
Water  Holly. 

5 altaclerense  Hort.  158 
I 6 marginatum  Hrt.  158 
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7 Zaurifolium  Hort.  158 

8 ciliatum  Hort.  - 158 

9 ciliatum  minus  Ht.  158 

10  recurvum  Hort.  158 

11  serratifolium  Hri.  158 

12  crispum  Hort.  - 158 

13  ferox  Hort.  - 158 

Hedgehop  Holly. 

Houx -fieri sson,  Fr. 

14  crassifolium  Hort.  159 

15  senescens  Suit.  - 159 

b.  Varieties  designated  from  the 

Colours  of  the  Leaf. 

16  albo-marginatum  159 

17  aureo- marginatum  159 

18  albo-pictum  Hort.  159 

19  aureo-pictum  Ht.  159 

20  ferox  argenteum  159 

21  ferox  aureum  Ht.  159 

c.  Varieties  designated  from  the 

Colour  of  the  Fruit. 

22  fructu  luteo  Hrt.  159 

23  fructu  albo  Hort.  159 

24  fructu  nigro  Hort.  1 59 

2.  (A.)  balearica  D.  ICO 

The  Minorca  Holly. — I.  A qui- 
folium  var.  S Lam.  Diet.,  I. 
maderensis  Willd.  Enum. 

3.  opaca  Ait.  - 160 

American  Holly. — Agrifilium 
vulgctre  Clayt.  FI.  Virgin.,  I. 
A quifblium  Gronov.  : dunkel- 
bldtlrige  Stechpalme,  Ger.  ; 
Agrifolio  a Foglie  di  Quercia, 
Ital. 

2 laxiflora  ■ - 161 

I.  laxiflora  Lam. 

I.  opaca  var.  Nutt. 

3 magellanica  - 161 

B.  Leaves  toothed , serrated,  or 
crenate,  but  not  spiny. 

4.  Per  ado  Ait.  - 161 

I.  maderensis  Lam. 

5.  Cassme  Ait.  - 161 

Broad-leaved  Dahoon  Holly.— 
A quifblium  Curolinense  Catesb., 
I.  carolinidna  Mill.  Diet.,  I. 
cassinditfes  Lk.  En. : the  Cas- 
sena  of  the  American  Indians, 
Kafin. 

6.  angustifolia  Willd.  162 

I.  myrtifdlia  Walt.  &c.,  I. 
rosmannifdlia  Lam.  111. 

7.  vomitoria  Ait.  - 162 

South  Sea  Tree.  — I.  Casslne 
vera  Walt.,  I.  Mgdstrina  Jacq., 
Casslne  Peragua  Mill.  Icon.,  I. 
Casstna  Mx.,  I.  religidsa  Bart., 
I.  .horiddna  Lam.  111. : Houx 
apalachine,  Fr.  ; True  Cassine, 
Cvissena,  Florida  ; the  Yapon, 
Virginia ; the  evergreen  Cas- 
sena,  or  Cashioberry  Bush, 
Eng. 

C.  Leaves  quite  entire,  or 
nearly  so. 

8.  Dahoon  Wall.  - 162 

I.  Casslne  Willd. 

Other  Species  of  Ylex  - 1G3 


III.  Pui'nos  L.  - 163 

Winter  Berry — Ageria  Adan- 
son:  Apalanche,  Fr.  ; Winter- 
beere,  Ger. 

§ i.  P rinoides  Dec. 

1.  cleciduus  Dec.  - 164 

1 'lex  prinoides  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  Ylex  decidua  Walt.  FI. 
Car. 

2.  ambiguus  Mx.  - 164 

Casslne  carolinidna  Walt.  FI. 
Car. 

§ ii.  Ageria  Dec. 

3.  verticillatus  L.  - 164 

P.  padifblius  Willd.  Enum., 
P.  Grondvii  Mx.,  P.  confertus 
Moench,  P.  prunifolius  Lodd. 
Cat. 

4.  laevigatas  Pursh  165 

5.  lanceolatus  Pursh  165 

P.  canadensis  Lyon,  P.  litci- 
dus  Hort. 

§ iii.  Winterlia  Moench. 

6.  glaber  L.  - 166 

Ink  Berry,  Amer. 

7.  coriaceus  Pursh  166 

P.  gldber  Wats. 

Varieties — Leaves  broader 
than  those  of  the  species, 
obovate-lanceolate  and 
acuminate ; and  leaves 
narrower,  lanceolate,  and 
acute  - 166 

Other  Species  of  P rinos.  — P. 
ddbius  G.  Don,  P.  atomarius 
Nutt.  - - - 166 

YJiamndceee. 

I.  Zi'zyphus  Tourn.  167 

The  Jujube. — Jujubier,  Fr.  ; 
Judendorn,  Ger. ; Giuggiolo, 
Ital. 

I.  vulgaris  Lam.  - 167 

Rhdmnus  Zizyphus  Lin. 
Spec.;  Z.  saliva  Desf.,  not  of 
Gaert. ; Z.  Jiljuba  Mill.  Diet., 
not  of  Lam.:  Jujubier  cultive, 
Fr. ; Brustbeeren,  Ger. ; Giug- 
giolo, Ital. 

Other  Species  of  Zizyphus.  — Z. 
sinensis  Lam.,  Z. spina  Chris- 
t i,  Z.  flexuosa,  Z.  incurva  168 

II.  Paliu'rus  L.  168 

Christ’s  Thorn.  — Paliure, 
Port-chapeau,  Fr. ; Judendorn , 
Ger.  ; Paliuro,  Ital. 

1 . aculeatus  Lam.  1 68 

P.  petasus  Dum.  Cours.,  P. 

austrdlis  Gaert.,  P.  vulgaris  D. 
Don,  Rhdmnus  Valiums  Lin. 
Spec.,  Zizyphus  Valiilrus  Willd. 
Spec. : Christ's  Thorn,  or  Ram 
of  Libya,  Gerard : E’pine  de 
Christ,  Argalun,  Porte-chapeau, 
Fr.  ; gefliigelter  Judendorn, 
Ger. ; Giuggiolo  salvatico,  Ital.  ; 
Xlin,  in  the  herb-shops  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

2.  (a.)  virgatus  Don  169 


III.  Bercme'm/,!  N.  169 

CEndplia  Hedw.  F.  Gen.  and 
Schult.  Syst. 

1.  volubilis  Dec.  - 170 

Rhamnus  volubilis  Lin.  fil. 
Suppl.,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. ; Z Izyjihns 
volitbilis  Willd.  Spec. ; CEndplia 
voliibilis  Schult.  Syst. : Supple 
Jack,  Virginian. 

IV.  Pha^inus -Law*.  170 

The  Buckthorn.  —Neiprun, 
Fr.;  Wegdorn,  Ger.  ; Ramno, 
Ital.;  the  Ram,  or  Hart's,  Thorn, 
Gerard  ; Box  Thorn. 

§ i.  Marcorella  Neck. 

A.  klaUrnus  Tourn.  — Flowers 
racemose , b-cleft.  Evergreen 
Shrubs. 

1.  Alaternus  L.  - 171 

A laternus  Y hilly  rca  Mill. 
Diet. : Alaterna,  Ital. 

2 balearica//.  Par.  171 
R.  rotundifdlius  Dum. 

3 hispanica  H.  Par.  171 

4 angustifolia  - 171 
R.  ClUsii  Willd. 

5 foliis  maculatis  171 

6 foliis  aureis  - 171 

7 foliis  argenteis  - 172 

2.  hjbridus  U Merit.  172 

R.  burgund'iacus  Hort.  Par., 
R.  sempervirens  Hortulan. 

B.  Rhdmnus  Dec.  — Flowers  4- 

cleft,  in  Fascicles 

a.  Branchlets  terminating  in  a 

Thorn. 

3.  catharticus  L.  172 

The  White  Thom  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks. 

4.  tinctorius  Waldst.  173 

R.  cardiospermus  Willd. 
Herb. 

5.  infectorius  L.  - 173 

Avignon  Berry.  — R.  L lycium 
Scop.  Carn. ; Dwarf,  or  yellow- 
berried,  Buckthorn : Ncrprun 
des  Teinturiers,  Graine  d' Avig- 
non, Nerprun  teignant,  Fr.  ; 
farbender  Wegdorn,  Ger. ; 
Cervino  pin,  Ital. 

6.  saxatilis  L.  - 173 
R.  longifolius  Mill.  Diet.  : 

Stein  Wegdorn,  Ger. ; Lycio 
Italiano,  Ital. 

7.  iuxifolius  P oh'.  - 173 

? R.  b uxifolius  Brot.  FI.  Lus., 
Lycium  buxifolium  Bauh. 

8.  Zycioides  L.  - 174 

9.  Erythroxylon  P.  174 
2 angustissimum  Dec. 

R.  1 ycioides  Pall.  FI.  Ross. 

b.  Branchlets  not  terminated  by 

Spines. 

10.  dahdricus  Pall.  174 

11.  tflnifolins  UHer.  175 
2 franguloides  Dec.  175 

R.  frangulo'/des  Mx. 

12.  alpinus  L.  - 175 

2 grandifolius  - 176 
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13.  piimilus  L.  - 176 

R.  rupestris  Scop.  Carn.: 
Jlanno  spaccasassi,  Ital. 

§ ii.  Frangula  Tourn. 

14.  carolinianusR7z//.176 

15.  Frangula  L.  - 177 

Berry-bearing  Alder : Ner- 
prun  Bourgene,  Aune  noir,  Fr. ; 
glatter  Wegdorn,  Ger. ; Alno 
nero,  Ital. 

2 angustifolia  Hort.  177 

16.  latifolius  L'Her.  177 

Other  Species  of  Rhamnus 

B.  persicifolius  Bert, , R. 

rtmygdalinus  Desf,  R.  pru- 
nifblius  Sm.,  R.  Sibthorp- 
idnus  Schult.  (syn.  R.  pubes- 
ccns  Sibth.  FI.  Gra?c.),  R. 
PursluVJnws  Dec.,  (syn.  R. 
alnifblius  Pursh,  not  of  L’ 
Heritier),  R.  oleifblius  Hook., 
R.  umbellatus  Cav.  Icon.,  R. 
/aurifolius  Nutt.,  R.  crbceus 
Nutt.,  R.  lanceolatus  Pursh, 
R.  parvifdlius  Tor.  Sf  Gray, 
R.  ferrugineus  Nutt.,  R.  cali- 
fbrnicus  Esch.,  R.  texensis 
Tor.  Sf  Gray,  R.  pubescens 
Ft.  Grcec.  - - - 178 

V.  Colle't/j  Com.  178 

R hamnus  in  part. 

1.  horrida  Lindl.  - 179 

C. ferox  Gill,  et  Hook. 

Other  Species  of  Colletia.  — C. 

spinbsa,  C.  wlicina,  C.  £'phe- 
dra  Vent.  Choix  (syn.  R ham- 
nus  E'phedra  Domb.,  Reta- 
nilla  E'phedra  Brong.)  - 179 

VI.  Ceano'thus  L.  180 

Red  Root. — R hamnus  species 
L. : Ceanothe,  Fr. ; Sdkeb- 

baum,  Ger.  ; Ceanotu,  Ital. 

1.  americanus  L.  - 180 

Red  Root,  New  Jersey  Tea. 

2 Pitcheri  Tor.  & Gray. 

3 herbaceusT.  & G.  180 
C.  perennis  Pursh. 

C.  ovdtus  Desf. 

4 intermedius  T.G.  180 
C.  intermedius  Pursh. 

2.  azureus  Desf.  - 180 

C.  ccerkleus  Lag.  Gen.  et 
Spec.,  C.  bicolor  Willd.  in  Schlt. 
Syst. 

2 intermedius  - 181 
C.  intermedius  Hort. 

3.  thyrsifiorus  Esch.  181 

C.  ovdtus  cydneus  Booth, 
Baumann,  &c. 

4.  velutinus  Doug.  181 

5.  eollinus  Doug.  182 

Other  Species  of  Ceandthus. — 
C.  ovalis,  C . sanguineus,  C. 
oreganus,  - - - 182 

Homalinacece, 

I.  ARISTOTE'L/yi  H.  182 
1.  Macqui  L’Herit.  182 

A.  glanduldsa  R.  & P.,  A. 
Macqui  in  Dec.  Prod. 

2 foliis  variegatis  1 83 


Other  Species  of  Aristotelia — 
Az&ra  dent&ta  R.  Sf  P.,  Azar a 
integrifdlia  - - - 184 

Anacardiacecc. 

I.  Pista'cia  L.  - 184 

The  Pistachia.  — T erebinthus 
Juss. 

1.  vera  L.  - 185 

P.  officindrum  Hort.  Kew. : 
Pistachier,  Fr. ; Pistazicn- 
baum,  Ger.  ; Pistacchio , Ital. 

2 trifolia  Lin.  Spec.  185 

3 narbonensis  B.  M.  1 85 

P.  reticulata  Willd. 

2.  Terebinthus  L.  185 

Venetian, or  Chian, Turpentine 
Tree.  — T erebinthus  vulgdris 
Tourn.,  P.  vera  Mill.  Diet. : 
Pistachier  Terebinthe,  Fr. ; 
Terpentin  Pistacie,  Ger.  ; Tere- 
binto,  Ital. 

2 sphaerocarpa  Dec.  1 85 

3.  JLentiscus  L.  - 186 

The  Mastic  Tree:  Como  capra, 
Ital. 

2 angustifolia  Dec.  186 
P.  massiliensis  Mill.  Diet. 
P.  ang.  massilicn.  Tourn. 

3 chia  N.  Du  Ham.  1 86 

P.  chia  Desf.  Cat.  H.  Par. 

Other  Species  of  Pistdcia P. 

atlantica  Desf.  - - 186 

II.  Phu'sjL.  - 186 

The  Sumach Sumac,  Fr. ; 

Sumach , Ger. ; Ril,  Ital. 

§ i.  C otinus  Tourn. 

1.  Cotinus  L.  - 187 

Venetian  Sumach. — Gotinus 
Coggygria  Scop.  Cam.,  Mcench 
Meth.,  C otinus  coridcea  Duh. 
Arb  : Venus  Sumach,  Venice 
Sumach,  Wild  Olive  : Sumach 
Fustet,  or  Arbre  aux  Peruques, 
Fr.  ; Periicken  Sumach , Ger.  ; 
Scolano,  Ital. 

§ ii.  Sumach  Dec. 

2.  typhina  L.  - 187 

Stag’s  Horn  Sumach. — R.  vir- 
giniana  Bauh.  Pin. : Virginian 
Sumach : Somacco  pelose,  Ital. 

1 arborescens  - 188 

2 frutescens  - 188 

3 viridiflora  - 188 

R.  viridiflora  Poir. 

3.  glabra  L.  - 188 

Scarlet  Sumach. 

1 hermaphrodita  188 

R.  gldbra  Willd.  Spec. 

2 dioica  - - 188 

?3  coccinea  - - 188 

R.  carolinidnum  Mill.  D. 
R.  ilegans  Ait.,  Lodd.  Cat. 

4.  venenata  Dec.  - 189 

Poison  Wood,  or  Swamp,  Su- 
mach.— R.  virnix  Lin.  Sp.,  Big. 
Med.  Bot.  ; Toxicodendron  pin- 
ndtum  Mill.  Diet. : Poison  Su- 
mach, Poison  Elder. 

5.  Coriaria  L.  - 189 

The  Elm-leaved  Sumach:  Su- 


mac des  Corroyeurs, Fr.;  Gerber 
Sumach,  Ger.  ; Somacco  Rhii, 
Ital. 

6.  copallina  L.  - 1.90 

Mastich-tree-leaved  Sumach. 
2 leucantha  Jacq.  190 

7.  Toxicodendron  L.  190 

R.  Toxicodendron , and  R.  ra- 
dicans  L.,Dec.,  Don’s  Mill.,&c. 

1 fuercifolium  T.fyG.  1 90 
R.  T.  [3  querdfolium  Mx. 

2 radicans  T.  §•  G.  191. 

R.  T.  a.  vulgare  Mx. 

R.  T.  (3  radicans  Tor. 

3 microcarpon  T.<%  G.  1 91 
R.  T.  y microcarpon  Mx. 

§ iii.  Lobadium  Dec. 

8.  aromaticum  Ait.  1 9 1 

_ R.  suaveolens  Ait.,  R.  trifoli- 
dta  Lodd.  Cat.,  R.  canadensis 
Marsh.,  Lobadium  aromaticum 
Raf.,  Turpinia  Raf.,  Schmalzia 
Desv.,  M yrica  trifolidta  Hort. 
Toxicodendron  crenatum  Mill. 
Diet. 

Other  Species  of  R hits R.  ph- 

mila  Mx.,  R.  diverslloba  lor. 
Sf  Gray  (R.  lobdta  Hook.), 

R.  triloMta  Nutt.,  R.  Zauri na 

Nutt.  - - 192 

III.  Duvau'/I  Kth.  192 

S chinus  sp.  Andr.,  A tnyris  sp. 
Cav. 

1.  dependens  Dec.  192 

A myris  polygama  Cav.  Ic. 
S chinus  dependens  Ort.  Decad., 
Duvah a dependens  tx.  Hook. 
Bot.  Misc. 

2.  ovata  Lindl.  - 193 

3.  latifolia  Gill.  - 193 

D.  dependens  y Hook.  Bot. 
Misc. : Huinghan,  Chili. 

Other  Species  of  Duvatia D. 

dentata  Dec.  (S chinus  dentdta 
Bot.  Rep.),  D.  sinuata  Lindl. 

Leguminacecp . 

Sect.  I.  S OPHOREJE. 

I.  SOPHO'RA  R.  Br.  1 95 
Sophbrae  spec.  Lin.  Gen. : So- 
phore,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  japonica  L.  - 196 

S.  sinica  Rosier  Journ.  Phys. 

2 variegata  Hort.  196 

3 pendula  Hort.  - 196 

2.  heptaplrylla  L.  - 197 

II.  VirgTll*  L.  - 197 
1.  lutea  Mx.  - 198 

Yellow  Wood. 

III.  PlPTA'NTHUS  S.  198 
1.  nepalensis  Stvt.  - 199 

Thermdpsis  laburni/dlia  D. 
Don,  A nagyris  indica  Wall. 
MS.,  Baptisia  nepalensis  Hook. 
Exot.  FI. 

Sect.  II.  Zo'te^e. 

IV.  C/'lex  L.  - 199 

The  Furze — Ajonc,  Fr. ; Hcck- 
saame,  Ger. ; Ulice,  Ital. 
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1.  europae  a L.  - 200 

Genista  spinbsa  L’Obel,  U. 
grandiflbra  Pour.,  U.  verndlis 
There  : Whin , Gorse,  Prickly 
Broome:  Ajonc  commun,  Jonc 
marin , Jomarin,  Genet  epi. 
neux , Fr. 

2.  (e.)  nana  Forst.  - 201 

U .minor  Roth  Cat.,  U.  eu- 
ropcPus  /3  Lin.  Spec. 

3.  (e.)  provincialis  L.  201 

U.  australis  Clement. 

4.  (e.)  sti'ictdiMacJcay  201 

Irish  Furze.  — U.  hibernica 
Don’s  Mill.,  U.  fastigidta  Hort. 

Other  Species  of  V'lex — U.  ge- 
nistoldes  Brot.  (U.  mitis 
Hort.,  Stauracanthus  aphyl- 
lus  Lk.)  - - 202 

V.  iSPA/RTIUM  Dec.  202 

Spanish  Broom — Spartidnthus 
Lk.  Enum.,  Genista  sp.  Lam. 
and  Mcench : Sparzio,  Ital. 

1.  yunceum  L.  - - 202 

Genista  jtincea  Lam.  and  Du 
Ham.,  G.  odordta  Mcench, 

I Spartidnthus  jdneeus  Mcench  : 
Genet  d’Espagne , Fr.  ; Binsen- 
artige  P/riemen,  Ger.;  Ginestra 
di  Spagna,  Ital. 

12  odoratissimum  202 
S.  odoratissim.  D.  Don. 

S.  acutifblium  Lindl. 

3  flore  pleno  - 202 

VI.  Genista  Lam.  203 

Genista  et  Spdrtium  spec. 
Lin.:  Genet,  Fr. ; Ginster,  Ger. ; 
Ginestra,  Ital. 

§ i.  Unarmed.  Leaves  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  tri- 
foliolate. 

1.  parviflora  Dec.  - 203 

S partium  parviflbrum  Vent. 

| 2.  candicans  L.  - 204 

C ytisus  candicans  Lin.Sp.,  C. 
pubescens  Mcench. 

3.  patens  Dec.  - 204 

Spdrtium  pdtens  Cav.  Ic. 

4.  triquetral.  - 204 

G.  triquetra  Lam.  ? 

I 5.  umbellata  Poir.  204 

Spdrtium  umbelldtum  Desf., 

! L’Herit.  ; Botina  in  Andalusia. 

12  capitata  - - 20.5 

Spdrtium  capitdtum  Cav. 

§ ii.  Spinose.  Leaves  all, 
or  some  ofthem,trifoliolate. 

6.  lusitanica  L.  - 205 

7.  (1.)  radiata  Scop.  205 

Spdrtium  radidtum  Lin.  sp., 
Mill.  Ic.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  G.  il- 
rensis  Dalech. 

2  umbellata  -205 

G.  umbellcita  Poir. 

S part,  umbelldtum  Desf. 


8.  qihedroides  Dec.  205 

9.  triacanthos  Brot.  206 

G.  rostrdta  Poir.  Suppl. 

2 interrupta  Dec.  206 
Spdrtium  inter  r&ptumCw. 

10.  hdrrida  Dec.  - 206 

Spdrtium  hbrridum  Vahl 
Symb.,  G.  erindcea  Gilib.  Bot. 
Prat. 

§ iii.  Spinose.  Leaves  all 
simple. 

1 1 . sylvestris  Scop.  206 

G.  hispdnica  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar. 

12.  iScorpius  Dec.  206 

Spdrtium  S edrpius  Lin.  Sp., 
G.  spinifibra  Lam.  Diet. : Scor- 
pion Furze,  Gerard. 

13.  hispanicaL.  - 207 

Spanish  Furze , Hort. 

14.  anglica  L.  - - 207 

Petty  Whin — G.  minor  Lam. 
FI.  Fr. 

15.  jgermanica  L.  - 207 

S corpius  spinbsus  Mcench 
Meth.,  Voglenx  spinbsa  FI.  Wet.: 
Bulimacola  di Bosco,  Ital. 

2 inermis  Dec.  - 208 

§ iv.  Unarmed.  Leaves  all 
simple. 

16.  purgans  L.  - 208 

Spdrtium  pdrgans'Lxn.Sys 

17.  serfeea  Wulf.  - 208 

18.  aphyllaZtec.  - 208 

Spdrtium  aphyllum  Lin.  fil. 

Suppl.,  G.  virgdta  Lam.  Diet. 

19.  monosperma  L.  208 

Spdrtium  monospermumLm. 
Sp.,Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  G.Rse'tam 
Forsk. 

20.  sphaerocarpa  L.  209 

Spdrtium  spheeroedrpon  Lin. 
Mant. 

21.  aethnensis  Dec.  209 

Spdrtium  cetnense  Biv.  St. 
Sic.  Mant.,  Rafinesq.  Speech., 
Sims  Bot.  Mag.;  Spdrtium  tri- 
spermum  Sm.  in  Rees’s  Cycl. 

22.  anxantica  Ten.  209 

G.  amsantica  Tenore. 

2 scariosa  - - 210 

G.  scariosa  Vin. 

23.  tinctoria  L.  - 210 

G.  itdlica  Lodd.  Cat.  : Base 
Broom,  Green  Weed,  Green 
Wood,  Dyer's  Weed,  Wood- 
tv  axen:  Genet  des  Teinturiers, 
Genet  de  Siberie,  Fr.  ; Fdrben- 
der  Ginster,  Ger.  ; Baccllina, 
Ital. 

2 fl ore  pleno  - 210 

3 latifolia  Dec.  - 210 

4 hirsuta  Dec.  - 210 

5 pratensis  Poll.  210 


24.  (t.)  sibirica  L.  210 

Genistoides  eldta  Mcench 
Meth.,  G.  tinctoria  var.  N. 
Du  Ham. 

25.  (t.)ovata  Wald.  211 

G.  nervdta  Kit.  in  Litt. 

26.  triangularis  Willd.2 1 1 

G.  triquetra  Waldst.  et  Kit. 
Hung.,  but  not  of  Ait. 

27.  sagittalis  L.  - 211 

G.  herbdcea  Lam.  Fl.  Fr., 
Genistella  racembsa  Mcench 
Meth.,  Saltzwedelia.  sagittalis 
Fl.  Wett. 

2 minor  Dec.  - 211 

28.  diffusa  Willd.  212 

G.  humifusa  Wulf.,  Spdrtium 
proedmbens  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.,  not 
of  Ait. 

29.  prostrata  Lam.  212 

G.  pedunculdta  L’Herit. 
Stirp.,  G.  deedmbens  Dur. 
Bourg.,  G .Halleri  Beyn.  Mem. 

30.  procumbens  W.  212 

31.  pilosa  L.  - - 212 

G.  repens  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  Ge- 
nisto'ides  tuberculata  Mcench 
Meth. 

Other  Species  of  Genista Q. 

spinbsa  - - 213 

VII.  Cy'tisus  Dec.  213 

C ytisus  and  Spdrtium  sp.  L., 
Lam.,  &c. : Cytise,  Fr. ; Boh- 
nenbaum,  Ger.  ; Citiso,  Ital. 

$ i.  Alburnoides  Dec. 

1.  albus  Lk.  - - 213 

Portugal  Broom Genista 

alba  Lam.  Diet.,  Spdrtium 
album  Desf.,  Spdrtium  mul - 
tiflbrum  Ait.  Hort.Kew.,  Spdr- 
tium dispermum  Mcench  Meth., 
Genista  multijlbra  N.  Duh. : 
Spartium  a Fleurs  blanches, 
Fr. ; Weisse  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

2 incarnatus  - - 214 

$ ii.  Laburnum  Dec. 

2.  .Laburnum  .L.  - 214 

The  Common  Laburnum. — C. 
alpinus  Lam.  Fl.  Fr. : Bean- 
Trefoile  Tree,  Peascod  Tree 
Gerard ; Pea  Tree,  Scotch  ; 
Golden  chain:  V Aubours,  Faux 
E’benier,  Arbois,  Arc  Bois, 
Fr. ; Gemeine  Bohnenbaum, 
Ger. ; Aborniello,  Ital. 

2 pendulum  Hort.  215 

3 guercifolium  H.  21 5 

C.  L.  2 incisum. 

4 foliis  variegatis  215 

5 fragrans  Hort.  215 

3.  (L.)  alpinus  Mill.  215 

Scotch  Laburnum.  — C.  La- 
btirnum  /3  Ait.,  Lamb.,  Dec., 
Fl.  Fr.  ; C ytisus  angustifolius 
Mcench  Meth.,  C.  L.  var.  lati- 
folium  Pers.  and  Du  Mont. : 
Cytise  des  Alpes,  l' Aubours, 
Alpcn  Bohnenbaum,  Ger. ; 
Maggio  Ciondolo , Ital. 
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2 pendulus  - - 216 

3 purpurascens  H.  216 
C.  L.  purpiireum  Hort. 
C.  Adana  Pair. 

C.  L .coccineum  Baum . Cat . 
The  purple  Laburnum. 
The  scarlet  Laburnum. 

4 fragrans  Hort.  217 

4.  Weldem’i  Vis.  - 217 

5.  nigricans  L.  - 218 

6.  sessilifolius  L.  - 218 

7.  triflorus  L’Herit.  219 

C.  villosus  Pour.  Act.  Toul. 

8.  patens  L.  - - 219 

C.  pendulinus  Lin.  fil.  Supp.; 
C .grandijlbrus  Dec.  Prod.;  Ge- 
nista tomentosa  Poir.  Supp. ; 
S partium  pdtens  Lin.  Syst., 
Brot.  FI.  Lus.,  not  of  Cav.  ; 
Spdrtium  grandiflorum  Brot. 
FI.  Lus.;  Sarothdmnus patens 
Webb  Iter  Hispan. 

9.  scoparius  Lie.  - 219 

Common  Broom. — S partium 
scopdrium  Lin.  Sp.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.,  Genista  s copdria  Lam. 
Diet.,  not  of  Vill.  ; G.  hirshta 
Mcench  Meth. : Genet  a Balais, 
Genet  commun,  Fr. ; gemeine 
Rfriemen,  Ger. 

2 albus  Hort.  - 220 

3 flore  pie  no  Hort.  220 

§ iii.  Caly cotome  Lk. 

10.  spinosus  Lam.  220 

S partium  spinosum  Lin.  Sp. 

1 1 . tribracteolatus  W.  221 

12.  lanigerus  Lee.  221 

Spdrtium  lamgerum  Desf. 
FI.  Atl.,  Caly co tome  villosa  Lk. 
Enum.,  S partium  villosumBrot. 
FI.  Lus.  and  Poir.  Voy. 

2 rigidus  Lee.  - 221 

§ iv.  Tubocytisus  Dec. 

A.  Flowers  white  or  whitish. 

13.  leucanthus  - 221 

B.  Flowers  purple. 

14.  purpureus  Scop.  222 

2 fibre  albo  Hort  - 222 

3 fibre  roseo  - 222 

C.  Flowers  yellow. 

15. elongatus  W.SfK.222 

16.  multifidrus  Lind.  222 

C.  elongdtus  Hort.  not  of  Kit.; 
C.  elongatus  3 multijlbrus  Dec. 
Prod. 

17.  falcatus  W.  $ K.  223 

Varieties.-— C.  triflbru sLd., 
C.  ruthenicus  Lod.,  C.  de- 
cumbens  Lod. 

18.  austriacus  L.  - 223 
2 nova  Lod.  - 223 

19.  supinus  Jacq.  - 223 

C.  1 oloides  Pour.  Act.  Toul. 


20.  hirsutus  L.  - 224 

C.  supinus  Bertol.  PI.  Gen., 
not  of  Lin. ; C.  triflorus  Lam. 
Diet.,  not  of  L’Herit. ; C.  Tour- 
nefortih. nus  Lois,  in  N.  Du  H. 

21.  capitatus  Jacq.  224 

C.  hirstUus  Lam  Diet.,  C. 
supinus  Lin.  Sp. 

Varieties  or  Synonymes.  — Cy- 
tisus  austriacus  Lod.,  C ca- 
nescens  Fisch.  of  Got.,  C.  ura- 
lensisLod.,  C.  calyclnus  Lod., 
C.  parvifblius  Lod.,  C.  hirsd- 
tus  Lod.,  C.  supinus  Lod.  224 

22.  ciliatus  Wahlenb.  224 

23.  polytrichus  Bieb.  224 

§ v.  L otbides  Dec. 

24.  argenteus  L.  - 235 

Lo/ms  argent.  Brot.  FI.  Lus. 

25.  caly ci  nus  Bieb.  225 

C.  pauciflorus  Willd.  sp. 

26.  nanus  Willd.  - 225 
§ vi.  Chronanthus  Dec. 

27.  orientalis  Lois.  226 
C.  orientalis,  &c.  Gerard  & 

Vail.  Herb. 

Other  Species  of  Cytisus. — C. 
aeolicus  Guss.,  C.  racembsus 
Mar  nock. 

VIII.  Adenoca'rpusZ). 

1.  hispanicus  Dec.  227 

Cytisus  hispanicus  Lam. 
Diet.,  C.  a nagyrius  L’Herit. 
Stirp.,  N.  Du  Ham. 

2.  Boissieri  Webb  227 

A.  decorticans  Bois.  Not.  sur 
l’Abies  Pinsapo  : Baca  vieja, 
Span. 

3.  intermedius  Dec.  228 

Cytisus  complicdtus  Br.Fl.  L. 

4.  parvifolius  Dec.  - 228 

Cytisus  parvifolius  N.  Du 
Ham.,  Lam.  Diet,  exclusive  of 
the  syns.  ; Cytisus  divaricatus 
L’Herit.  Stirp.;  Cytisus  com- 
plicate Dec.  FI.  Fr. ; S pdr- 
tium  complicdlum  Lois.  FI. 
Gall. 

5.  telonensis  Dec.  228 

Cytisus  telonensis  Lois.  FI. 
Gall.,  N.  Du  Ham. ; S partium 
complicdtum  Gouan  Hort. 
Monsp.,  exclusive  of  the  syn. 

IX.  On o Vis  L.  - 229 

The  Restharrow A nonis 

et  N atrix  Mcench  Meth.  : 
Arrtte-bceuf,  Bugrane,  Fr. ; 
Hauhechel,  Ger. 

1 . fruticosa  L.  - 229 
2 microphylla  Dec.  229 

2.  rotundifolia  L.  - 229 

O.  latifblia  Asso  Syn.,  Lin. 
Mant. ; IS  atrix  rotundifblia 
Mcench. 

Other  Species  of  O nbnis 0. 

tribracteuta  Dec.  - - 229 

X.  Amo'rpiia  L.  - 230 

Bastard  Indigo.  — Bonaf  idia 


Neck.  Elem. : Faux  Indigo , 
Fr. ; Unform , Ger. ; Amorfat 
Ital. 

1 . fruticosa  L.  - 230 

Wild  Indigo,  Amer.  ; Faux 
Indigo,  Fr. ; Indaco  Bastardo, 
Ital. 

2 angustifolia  Purs.  230 

3 emarginata  Pursh  230 

4 Lewis**  Ld.  Cat.  230 

5 caerulea  Ld.  Cat.  230 

2.  (f.)  glabra  Desf.  230 

3.  (f.)  nana  Nutt.  - 231 

A.  microphylla  Pursh  FI.  Am. 
Sep. 

4.  (f.)  fragrans  Swt.  231 

A.  nana  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  not 
of  others. 

5.  (f.)  croceo-lanata  231 

Tawny  Bastard  Indigo. 

6.  (f.)  canescens  Nt.  232 

? A.  pubescens  Pursh. 

XI.  Eysenha'rdtL4  H. 

Dalbergia.  Spreng.  Syst.  App. 

1.  amorphoides  H.  232 

Dalbergia.  amorphoides  Spr. 

XII.  Robi'n ia  L.  233 

The  Locust  Tree — Pseud- 
acacia  Tourn.  Inst.,  Mcench 
Meth. : Robinier,  Fr. ; Robinie, 
Ger. 

1.  Pseud-^cacia  L.  233 

False  Acacia. — lEschynomenc 
Pseudacdcia  Roxb.,  Pseudaca- 
cia  odordta  Mcench  Meth. : 
Locust  Tree,  Amer. ; Bastard 
Acacia,  Robinier  faux  Acacia, 
Acacia  blanc , Carouge  des  Ame- 
ricains,  Fr. ; gemeine  Acacic, 
Ger. ; Falsa  Acacia,  Ital. 

2 fibre  luteo  Dum.  234 

3 inermis  Dec.  - 234 

4 crispa  Dec.  - 234 

5 umbraculifera  Dc.  234 
R.  indr  mis  Dum.  Cours. 

6 tortuosa  Dec.  - 234 

7 sophoredoYia.  L.  C.  234 

8 amorpheefblia  Lk.  234 

9 stricta  Lk.  - 234 

10  procera  Lodd.Cat.  234 

1 1 pbndula  Ort.  Dec.  23  4 

12  monstrosa  L.  C.  234 

13  macrophylla  L.  C.  234 

14  microphylla  L.  C.  234 
R.  angustifolia  Hort. 

15  spectabilis  Dum.  234 
Acacia  agagante  of  the 

French  Nurseries. 

16  latisiliqua  Pr.  Cat.  234 

2.  viscosa  Vent.  - 235 

R.  glutinbsa  Bot.  Mag.,  R. 
montana  Bartram  : Rose-flow- 
ering Locust. 

3.  dubia  Fouc.  - 236 

R.  hybrida  Audib.,  R.  am- 
bigua  Poir.  Suppl.,  ? R.  echi- 
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ndta  Mill.  Diet.,  R.  intermedia 
Soulange-Bodin. 

4.  hispida  L.  - 236 

Rose  Acacia.  — R.  rdsea  N. 
Du  Ham.,  R.  montdna  Bartr. 
Voy.,  Mschyndmene  hispida 
Roxb. 

2 nana  Dec.  - - 237 

3 rosea  Pursli  - 237 

4 macrophylla  Dec.  237 
R.  grandijlbra  Hort. 

XIII.  Caraga'na  L.  237 

Siberian  Pea  Tree.— /Zofiiwia 
.sp.  L. 

1.  arborescens  Lam.  237 

.ffo&mia  Caragana  Lin.  sp., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross. ; 
Caragana  sibtrica  Ray:  Fausse 
Acacie  dc  S/berie,  Robinie  de 
Siberie,  Arbre  aux  Pois  des 
Russes,  Fr.  ; Sibirische  Erb- 
senbaum,  Germ.  ; Gorochoik, 
Russ. 

2 inermis  Hort.  - 238 

2.  (a.)  Altagana  Poi r.  238 

Robinia  Altagana  Pall.  FI. 
Ross.,  L'Herit.  Stirp. ; Cara- 
gana microphylla  Lam.  Diet. 

3.  (a.)  microphyllaZ).238 

Robinia  microphylla  Pall.  FI. 
Ross.,  Caragana  Altagana  var. 
Poir.  Suppl. 

4.  (a.)  Redowsld  D.  238 
2 prae'eox  Fisch.  - 239 

5. ( a.)  arenariaDown  239 

6.  frutescens  Dec.  239 

Robinia  frutescens  Lin.  Sp., 
Pall.  FI.  Ross.;  C.  digitata 
Lam.  Diet. 

1 latifolia  - - 239 

2 angustifolia  - 239 

7.  (f.)  mollis  Bess.  239 

Robinia  mollis  Bieb.  FI. 

Taur.  Suppl.,  Robinia  tomen- 
tosa  Fisch.  Hort.  Gorenk.,  Ca- 
ragana frutescens  var.  mdllis 
Dec.  Prod. 

8.  pygmae'a  Dec.  - 240 

Robinia  pygmee'a  Lin.  Sp., 
Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  Amm.  Ruth. 

2 arenaria  Fisch.  240 

9.  spinosa  Dec.  - 240 

Robinia  spinosa  Lin.  Mant., 
Robinia  firox  Pall.  FI.  Ross., 
Robinia  spinosissima  Laxm. 
Nov.  Act.  Pet.,  Caragana ferox 
Lam.  Diet. 

10.  fragacanthoides  240 

Robinia  tragacanthoides  Pall. 
Nov.  Act.  Pet.,  Robinia  macra- 
cantha  Lodd.  Cat. 

11.  jubata  Poir.  - 241 

Robinia  jubdta  Pall,  in  Act. 
Pet.  Astr.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

12.  grandiflora  Dec.  241 

Robinia  grandiflora  Bieb.  FI. 
Taur. 

13.  Chamlagu  Lam.  241 

Chinese  Caragana.  — Robinia 


Chaml&gu  L'Herit.  Stirp.,  N. 
Du  Ham. 

XIV.  Halimodf/ndron 

Fisch.  242 

Salt  Tree.  — Halodendron 
Dec.  M£m.  ined.  in  Soc.  Phys. 
Gen.,  but  not  of  Petit  Thouars. 

1.  argenteum  Dec.  242 

Robinia  Halodendron  Lin.  Fil. 
Suppl.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  Cara- 
gkna  ar gen  tea  Lam.  in  Pall. 
Itin.  ed.  Gall. 

1 vulgare  Dec.  Pr.  242 

2 brachysema  D.  P.  242 

3 Sieversif  - - 243 

H.  Sieversii  Fisch. 

2.  (a.)  subvirescens  243 

Robinia  triflbra  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  Nov.,  H.  argenteum  (2 
subvirescens  Dec.  Prod. 

XV.  Cai.o'phacaF.243 

1.  wolgarica  Fisch.  243 

Cytisus nigricans  Pall.  Itin.  ; 
Cytisus  pinnatus  Pall.  Fl.Ros.  ; 
Cytisus  wolgaricus  Lin.  Fil. 
Suppl.,  N.  Du  Ham.  ; C oliitea 
wolgarica  Lam. ; Adenocarpus 
wolgensis  Spreng.  Syst. 

XVI.  Colu'tea  R.  Br. 

Bladder  Senna.  — Hague- 
nandier,  Fr.  ; Blasenbaum, 
Germ. ; Senna  falsa,  Ital. 

1.  arborescens  L.  244 

C.  hirshta  Roth  FI.  Germ. 

2.  (a.)  cruenta  Ait.  244 

Oriental  Bladder  Senna — C. 
orientdlis  Lam.  Diet.,  N.  Du 
Ham. ; C.  sanguinea  Pall. ; C. 
aptera  Schmidt  Arb. ; C.  hit- 
milts  Scop. 

3.  (a.)  media  Wilid.  245 

4.  (a.)haleppicaLw.245 

C.  Pocockii  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
Schmidt.  Arb.  ; C.  istria  Mill. 
Diet. ; C.  prochmbens  L’Herit. 

5.  nepalensis  Hook.  245 

X VII . ^str  a'galus  Dc. 

The  Milk  Vetch — Astra- 
galus sp.  of  Lin.  and  others : 
Astragale,  Fr. ; Tragant,  Ger. ; 
Astragalo,  Ital. 

1.  TYagacantha  L.  246 

Great  Goat’s  Thorn. — A.  mas- 
siliensis  Lam.  Diet.,  Dec.  Astr., 
Don’s  Mill. 

Other  ligneous  Species  of  As- 
tragalus.— A.  altaicus  Lodd. 
Cab.,  arist&tus  L' Her.  Stirp., 
brevifblius  Bot.  Cab.,  massi- 
liensis  Lam.  (?  A.  T ragacan- 
tha  var.)  - 246 

Sect.  III.  iTEDYSA'ltEJE. 

XVIII.  Coroni'lla  N. 

Coronilla  sp.  L.  and  others  : 
Coronille,  Fr.  ; Kronwicke, 
' Ger.  ; Ginestra  de  Bosco,  Ital. 

1.  E'merus  L.  -247 

E'merus  major  Mil.  Ic.  1. 132. 


f.  1.,  E.  minor  Mill.  Ic.  1. 132. 
f.  2.,  C. pauciflbra  Lam.  FI.  Fr. 

2 /uncea  L.  - - 248 

Sect.  IV.  Phaseoleje. 

XIX.  Wista'r/jN.  248 

Glycine  sp.  L.,  Thyrsanthus 
Elliot,  Krafinhia  Rqfin. 

1.  frutescens  Dec.  - 249 

Glycine  frutescens  Lin.  Sp., 
A'pios  frutescens  Ph.  FI.  Am. 
Sept.,  Anonymos  frutescens 
Walt.  FI.  Car.,  Wistaria  spe- 
cibsa  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  Thyr- 
santhus frutescens  Elliot  Journ. 
Acad.  Sci.  Phi  lad.,  P/iaseo- 
Ibides  Hort.  Angl. : The  Kidney - 
bean  Tree. 

2.  chinensis  Dec.  - 249 

Glycine  chinensis  Bot.  Mag., 
G.  sinensis  Bot.  Reg.,  W.  Con. 
sequd na  Loudon  in  H.  B. 

Sect.  V.  Cassie'^e. 

XX.  Gledi'tschl*  249 

A cclcia  sp.  Pluk. : Fevier. 
Fr. ; Gleditschie,  Ger. ; Gledit- 
sia,  Ital. 

1.  triacanthos  L.  - 250 

The  Honey  Locust. — G.  tria- 
canthos var.  oc,  polysperma 
Mart.  Mill. : G.  meliloba  Walt.; 
G.  spinosa  Du  Ham.;  Acacia 
triacanthos  Hort.  Acacia  ame- 
riedna  Pluk.  . Fevier  d'Ame- 
rique,  Fr.  ; Fava  americana 
Ital.  ; Thorny  Acacia,  Sweet 
Locust, United  States;  Carouge 
d Miel,  Canada. 

2 inermis  Dec.  - 250 

G.  Ice'vis  Hort. 

3 brachycarpa  - 250 
G.  brachycarpa  Pursh. 
G.  triacanthos  var.  /3  Mx. 

2.  (t.)  monosperma  251 

The  Water  Locust. — G.  caro- 
linensis  Lam.  Diet.,  G.  aqud- 
tica  Marsh,  G.  triacantha  Gaert. 
Fruct. 

3.  sinensis  Lam.  - 252 
G.  AomttoWilld.Sp.:  Fevier 

de  la  Chine , Fr. 

2 inermis  N.  Du  H.  252 
G.japonica  Lodd.  Cat. 
G.javanica  Lam. 

3 major  Hort.  - 252 
G.  horrida  major  Lod.  Cat. 

4 nana  Hort.  - - 252 

G.  horrida  nana  H.  Soc. 

5 purpurea  Hort.  - 252 
G.  horrida  purpiirea  Lod. 

Other  Var.  of  G.  sinensis. 
— G.  chinensis  (Potts'). 

4.  (s.)  macracantha  254 

G.  ferox  Baudr. : Fevier  at 

grosses  E’pines , Fr. 

5.  (s.)  ferox  Desf.  - 254 

G.  orientdlis  Bose  : Fevier 
hirisse,  Fr. 

6.  caspica  Desf.  - 254 

G.  caspiana  Bose. 

2 subvirescens  Hort.  254 
Fevier  verddtre,  Fr. 
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Other  Sorts  of  Gleditschia.  — G. 
micracantha  Hort.  Soc.Gard., 
G.  Boqui  Hort.  Soc.  Gard., 
G.  pra?  cox  Hort.  Soc.  Gard., 
G.  aquatica  Lodd.  (G.  mono- 
spe’rma),  G.  orientklis  Lodd. 
( G.ferox ). 

XXI.  Gymno'cladusP. 
1.  canadensis  Lam.  255 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree Gui- 

landina  dioicn  Lin.  Sp.;  Hyper- 
antkera  dioica  Vahl  Symb., 
Duh.  Arb. : Nicker  Tree,  Stump 
Tree,  United  States ; Bonduc 
Chiquier,  Fr.;  Chicot,  Canadian; 
CanadischerSchusserbaum,  G er . 

XXII.  Pe'rcis  L.  256 

The  Judas  Tree — Siliquds- 
trum  Tourn.  Inst.,  Mcench 
Meth. : Gainier,  Fr.  ; Judas - 
baum , Ger.  ; Albero  de  Giuda, 
Ital. 

1 . tfilicjiiastrum  L.  257 

S iliquastrum  orbiculatum 
Mcench  Meth. : Love  Tree ; 
Gainier  commun,  Arbre  de 
Judee,  Fr.  ; Arbol  d'Amor, 
Span. ; Judasbaum,  Ger. 

2 parviflorum  Dec.  257 

3 flore  albido  - 257 

4 rosea  - - 257 

2.  canadensis  L.  258 

Siliqudstrum  corddtum 
Mcench  Meth . : Bed  Bird  Tree, 
Amer.  ; Gainier  de  Canada , 
Bouton  rouge,  Fr. 

2 pub§scens  Ph.  - 259 

R osacece. 

Sect.  I.  ^mygda'lejB  Jus. 
I.  ^(my'gdalus  T.  261 

The  Almond  Tree. — Amygda- 
lophora  Neck. : Amandier, Fr.  ; 
Mandelbaum , Ger. ; Mandorlo, 
Ital. 

1.  nana  L.  262 

P ritnus  inermis  Gmel.,  A. 
ndna  var.,  A.  vulgdris  Dec. : 
Amandier  nain , Fr. ; Zwer - 
chemandel,  Ger. ; Peschino  della 
China,  Ital. 

2 georgica  Dec.  - 262 
A.  georgica  Desf.  Arb. 

3 campestris  Ser.  262 
A.  campestris  Besser  E- 

num.,  Hort.  FI.  Aust., 
Lodd.  Cat. 

A.  Besseria.no.  Scholl,  in 
Cat.  Hort.  Vindob., 
1818,  and  Lodd.  Cat. 

4 sibirica  Lod.  Cat.  262 

2.  incana  Pall.  - 263 

A ndna  var.  inedna  Gulden- 
stad  and  Arb.  Brit.,  A.  tomen - 
tosula  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  communist.  - 263 
1 amara  Dec.  - 263 

The  bitter  Almond. 
Amandier  amer,  Fr 
GemeineMandelbaumGer . 
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2 dulcis  Dec.  - 264 

The  sweet  Almond. 
Amandier  d petits  Fruits, 

Amande  douce,  Fr. 
Susse  Mandel,  Ger. 

3 fl.  pleno  Baum.  C.  264 

4 fol.  varieg.  B.  C . 264 

5 fragilis  Ser.  - 264 

A.  frdgilis  Hell. 

Amandier  des  Dames,  N. 

Du  Ham.,  Nois.  J.  F. 
Coque  molle,  Amandier  d 
Coque  tendre,  Fr. 
Abelian,  Provence. 

6 macrocarpa  Ser.  264 
Amandier  d gros  Fruits, 

N.  Du  Ham.,  Noisette 
Jard.  Fruit. 

Amandier  Sultane,  Aman- 
dier des  Dames,  Aman- 
dier Pistache,  Fr. 

7 joersicoides  Ser.  265 

Amandier-Pecher , N.  Du 

Ham.,  Noisette  Jard 

Other  Varieties  - - 265 

4  orientalis  Ait.  - 265 

A.  argentea  Lam.  Diet.,  N. 
Du  Ham. 

II.  Pe'rsica  Tourn.  265 

The  Peach  Tree. — Amygdalus 
sp.  of  L.  & Juss.,  Trichocdr- 
pus  Neck.  Elem.:  Pecher,  Fr.; 
PJirschenbaum , Ger. ; Pesco 
Ital. 

1.  vulgaris  Mill.  266 

Amygdalus  Versica  L.  Sp.  : 
Peche  duveteuse,  Fr. ; Pfirsche, 
Ger. 

1 The  free-stone  common 

Peach  - 266 

Peche,  Fr. 

2 The  cling-stone  com- 

mon Peach  266 

Pavie,  Fr. 

3 flore  pleno  Hort.  266 

4 alba  Lindl.  266 

5 foliis  variegatisiT-.  266 

6 compr^ssa  Hort.  2 66 
The  fiat  Peach  of  China. 

2.  ( v .)  lae'vis  Dec.  267 

The  Nectarine  Tree Amyg- 

dalus Tersica  Lam.  Diet.,  A. 
Versica  Nectarina  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew. : Peche  lisse , Brugnon , 
Fr.  ; Pesco  noce,  Ital. 

1 The  free-stone  Nec- 

tarine - 267 

Peche  lisse,  Fr. 

2 The  cling-stone  Nec- 

tarine - 267 

Brugnon,  Fr. 

III.  /Irmeni'aca  T.  267 

The  Apricot — Primus  sp.  of 
Lin.and  others:  Abricotier,  Fr.; 
Aprikosenbaum,  Ger.  ; Albi- 
cocco,  Ital. 

1.  vulgaris  Lam.  267 
Vrilnus  Armeniuca  L’n.Sp.: 
Albicocco  americano,  Ital. 

1  ovalifdlia  Ser.  268 
Abricot  Angoumois,  A. 
precoce,  A.  blanc,  Fr. 


2 cordifolia  Ser.  - 268 

3 foliis  variegatis  H.268 

4 flore  pleno  Hort.  268 

2.  dasycarpa  Pers.  268 

A.  atropurpurea  Lois,  in  N. 
Du  Ham.,  Prftnws  dasycarpa 
Ehrh.  Beitr.,  P.  A rmeniaca 
nigra  Desf.  Cat. : the  black 
Apricot. 

2  j^ersicifolia  Lois.  269 
A.  persicifolia  Don’sMill. 
Abricot  noir  d Feuilles  de 
Pecher , Fr. 

3.  (v.)  sibirica  Pers.  269 

Vrilnus  sibirica  Lin.  Sp. 

4.  (v.)  brigantiaca  P.  270 

Vrilnus  brigantiaca  Vill. 
Dauph.,  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  Lois,  in 
N.  Du  Ham. 

Other  Species  of  Armeniaca.— 
A.  pedunculata  Led.  - 270 

IV.  Pru'nus  Tourn.  270 

The  Plum.  — Prunophora 
Neck.  Elem.,  Primus  sp.  of 
L.  and  others : Prunier,  Fr. ; 
Pflaume,  Ger. ; Pruno,  Ital. 

1.  spinosa  L.  - 271 

Common  Sloe  Thorn P.  syl- 

vestris  Fuch.  Hist.,  Ray  Syn. : 
Blackthorn : Prunier  epineur, 
Prunellier,  E’pine  noire,  or 
Mire-du-Bois,  Fr.  ; Schlea- 
dorn,  or  Schlen  Pflaum,  Ger. ; 
Prugno  or  Prunello,  Ital. 

1 vulgaris  Ser.  - 271 
P.  spinbsa  Lois. 

2 foliis  varieg.  Ser.  271 

3 microcarpa  Wallr.  271 

4 macrocarpa  Wallr.  27 1 

5 ovata  Ser.  - 271 

6 flore  pleno  - 271 

2.  insititia  L.  - 272 

TheBullace  Plum.  — P.  syl- 
vestris  prce'cox  dltior  Tourn., 
P.  sylvestris  major  Ray : Pru- 
nier sauvage,  Fr. ; Alfatous  in 
Dauphiny ; Kirschen  Pflaume, 
Ger. 

1 fruclu  nigro  Hrt.  272 

2 f.  luteo-albo  Hrt.  272 

3 fructu  rubro  Hrt.  273 

4 flore  pleno  Desc.  273 

3.  domestica  L.  - 273 

P.  sativa  Fuchs  & Ray : Pru- 
nier domestique,  Fr. ; gemeinc 
Pflaume , Giir.  ; Susino  domes- 
tico,  Ital. 

2 flore  pleno  Hort.  273 

3 foliis  variegatis  H. 273 

4 armenibides  Ser.  273 

4.  (d.)myrobalanajL.274 

P.  Mj/robalan  Du  Ham.,  P. 
myrobalana  Lois.,  P.cerasifera 
Ehrh. Beitr.:  VirginianCherry, 
Early  Scarlet  Plum  : Prunier 
Myrobalan,  or  Ccrisette,  Fr. ; 
Kirschpflaume,  Ger. 

2 foliis  var.  j\T.  DuH.  274 

5.  candicans  Balb.  275 
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6.  Cocomilla  Tenore  275 

7.  maritima  Wangen.  275 

? P.  acumindta  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer. 

8.  pubescens  Poir.  276 

9.  divaricata  Led.  276 

Other  Species  of  P riinus  - 276 


V.  Ce'rasus  Juss.  276 

The  Cherry. — Laurocerasus 
Tourn.,  P riinus  sp.  L.  : Ce- 
risier,  Fr. ; Kirsche,  Ger. ; Ci- 
liegio , Ital. 

§ i.  CerasSphora  Dec. 

The  Cherry-bearing  Kinds. 

A.  Species  cultivated  for  their 
Fruit. 

1.  sylvestris  Bauh.  277 

Synonym  es  and  Garden 
Names.  — C.  avium  Moench, 
N.  Du  Ham.,  Don’s  Mill.  ; C. 
nigra  Mill.  Diet.,  not  of  Ait. ; 
Primus  avium  Lin.  Sp. ; P. 
avium  var.  otfy  Willd.  Baum. ; 
P.  dvium  var.  /3  fyy  Eng.  Flor. ; 
P.  nigricans  and  P.  varia  Ehrh. 
Beitr. : Gean,  Bigarre.au.  Co- 
rone,  Coroon,  Small  Black , 
Black  Hertfordshire , Black 
Heart,  Black  Mazzard,  the 
Merry  Tree  of  the  Cheshire 
peasants  ; the  Merries  in  Suf- 
folk : Merisier,  Merise  grosse 
noire , Guignier,  Bigarreautier, 
Heaumier,  Fr.  ; Siisse  Kirsche, 
Ger. ; Ciregiolo,  Ital. 

1 Merisiers  or  Merries 

277 

2 Guigniers  or  Geans 
(C.  Juliana  Dec. ) 277 

3 Heaumiers,  the  hel- 

met-shaped Cherries 
( C.  Juliana  var. 
heaumiana  Dc .)  278 

Var.  for  Ornament. 

C.  s.  duracina  2 flore 
pleno  Hort.  - 278 
Merisier  d Fleurs  doubles, 
or  Merisier  Renuncu- 
lier,  Fr. 

4 Bigarreautiers,  the 

Bigarreaus,  or  hard- 
fleshed  Cherries  (C. 
duracina  Dec.)  278 

2.  vulgaris  Mill.  - 278 

Synonymes  and  Garden 
Names.  — C er.  dvium.  Moench  ; 
P riinus  Cerasus  Lin.  Sp. ; C. 
hortensis  Pers.  Syn. ; C.  capro- 
niana  Dec.  Prod.,  Don's  Mill. ; 
P.  austera  and  P.  acida  Ehr. 
Beitr. ; P.  Cerasus  var.  » Eng. 
Flor. : Cherry,  Kentish  or  Flem- 
ish Cherry , Morello,  May  Duke: 
Cerise  de  Montmorency,  Cerise 
dc  Paris,  Cerise  d Fruits  ronds , 
Cerisier  du  Nord,  Cerisier,  and 
Griottier  in  some  provinces, 
Fr.  ; Saure  Kirsche,  Germ.  ; 
Marasca,  or  Ciliegio,  Ital. 


Ornamental  Varieties. 

2 flore  semipleno  H.  279 

3 flore  pleno  Hort.  279 

4 persiciflora  Hort.  279 

5 foliis  variegatis  if.  279 

Fruit-bearing  Varieties. 

Selection  exemplifying  the 
different  forms  which  the 
varieties  of  the  cultivated 
cherries  assume, as  standard 
trees. — The  Bigarreau.But- 
ner’s  Yellow,  the  Kentish 
Cherry,  the  May  Duke,  the 
Morello,  D’Ostheim  - 279 

6 Marascha  - - 280 

Primus  Marascha  Jacq. 

B.  Species  or  Varieties  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  or  cu- 
rious. 

3.  (v.)  semperflorens  281 

Vrunus  semperflbrens  Ehrh. 
Beitr.,  P.  serotina  Both  Catal.: 
the  Weeping  Cherry,  the  All- 
saints Cherry : Cerise  de  la 
Toussaint,  Cerise  de  St.  Martin, 
Cerise  tardive,  Fr. 

4.  serrulata  G.  Don  281 

Primus  serruldta,  Lindl. 
Hdrt.  Trans  : the  double  Chi- 
nese Cherry:  Yung-To,  Chinese. 

5.  Pseudo-Cerasus  282 

Primus  Pseildo -Cerasus 

Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.;  P.pani- 
culdta  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  but  not 
of  Thunb. ; Yung-To,  Chinese. 

6.  Ghamaecerasus  L.  282 

Siberian  Cherry  — C.  inter- 
media Poir.  Diet. ; P .fruticosa 
Pall.,  according  to  Besser  ; Ce- 
rasus  purnila  C.Bauh.,  accord- 
ing to  Pall.  FI.  Ross. ; C hamce- 
cerasus  fruticosa  Pers.  Syn. 

7.  prostrata  Ser.  - 282 

Primus prostrdta  Hort.  Kew. 
and  Lab.  PI.  Syr.  Dec.,  P.  m- 
cana  Stephen  in  Mem.  Soc. 
Mosq. 

8.  persicifolia  Lois.  283 

Primus  p ersicifolia  Desf.Arb. 

9.  borealis  Michx.  - 283 

Primus  borealis  Poir.  Diet. : 
the  Northern  Choke  Cherry, 
Amer. 

10.  purnila  Michx.  - 283 

Primus  purnila  Lin.  Mant., 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept. ; Cef- 
rasus  glakca  Moench  Meth.  : 
Ragouminier,  Nega,  Menel  du 
Canada,  Fr. 

1 1.  (p.)  depressaP^.  284 

C.  piimila  Mich.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  not  Prhnus  piimila  L. 
P.  Susquehdnce  Willd  Enum. 
ed.  2.  : Sand  Cherry,  Amer. 

12.  pygmae'a  Lois.  284 

Primus  pygmee  a Willd.  Sp., 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept. 

13.  nigra  Lois.  - 284 

Primus  nigra  Ait.  Hort.Kew., 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  P. 
ameriedna  Darlington  in  Amer. 
l Lyc.  N.H.  of  New  York. 

a 


14.  hyemalis  Michx.  285 

Primus  hyemalis  Michx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.,  Elliot  Carol.  : the  black 
Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 

15.  chlcasa  Michx.  - 285 

Primus  chicasa  Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  P.  insititia  Walt. 
Carol. : Chickasaw  Plum  in 

Carolina. 

16.  pubescens  Ser.  - 285 

Primus  pubescens  Ph.  FI. 
Amer.  Sept,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ; 
P.  sphcerocarpa  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  not  of  Swartz. 

17.  pennsylvanicaP.  286 

Primus  pennsylvanica  L.  fil. 
Suppl.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept., 
Wilid.  Baum.  ; P.  lanceoldta 
Willd.  Abb. 

18.  japonica  Lois.  - 286 

Primus  japonica  Thunb.  FI. 
Jap.  and  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg., 
P sinensis  Pers.  Ench. 

2 multiplex  Ser.  - 28 6 
Amygdalus  piimila  Lin. 
Mant. 

19.  sinensis  G.  Don  287 

20.  salicina  G.  Don  287 

Pr&raMs  saltcina  Lindl.  in 
Hort.  Trans.  : Ching-Cho-Lee , 
or  Tung- Choh- Lee,  Chinese. 

Species  belonging  to  the  preced- 
ing Subdivison  (B.),  not  yet 
introduced.  — C.  Phoshia  Ha- 
milt.,  Primus  cerasoides  D. 
Don,  C£rcm«Puddum  Roxb., 
C.  glandulhsa,  C.  aspera,  C. 
inclsa  Lois.,  C.  hbmilis  Mor „ 

§ ii.  P adi  veri  Ser. 

The  true  Bird- Cherry  Kinds  of 
Cerasus. 

A.  Species  of  Bird- Cherry  Trees 
already  in  Cultivation  in 
Britain. 

21.  Mahaleh  Mill.  - 288 

Primus  MahMebi.  Sp.:  Bois 
de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Prunier  odo- 
rant, Fr.  ; Mahalebs-kirsche, 
Ger.;  Ciliegio  canino,  Ital. 

2 fructu  flavo  Hort.  288 

3 latifolium  Hort.  288 

22.  Padus  Dec.  - 289 

Primus  Pddus  Lin.  Sp., 
Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  Smith’s 
Engl.  Flora  : Bird-Cherry, 

Fowl  Cherry,  Hag-berry  Swt. : 
Cerasier  d Grappes,  Merisier 
d Grappes,  Laurier-Putier  or 
Putiet , faux  Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie, 
Fr. ; Hag-bier,  Swedish  ; Trau- 
beden  Kirsche,  Ger. ; Ciliegio 
ramosa,  Ital. 

1 vulgaris  Ser.  - 289 
C.  Pddws  Dec.,  N.  DuHm. 

2 parvifloxa  Ser . - 289 

3 rubra  Ser.  - 290 

C.  Pddus  frUctu  rhbro 

Dec.  & Lois. 

Primus  rubra  W.,  accord- 
ing to  Ait.  H.  K.  2d  ed. 

4 bracteosa  Ser.  - 290 
Pddus  racem'osa  Hort. 
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23.  virginiana  Mx.  291 

Pr&wws  rubra  Ait.  Hrt.  Kew. 
1st  ed.,  Willd.  Abb. ; P.  argiita 
Bigelow  in  Litt.  : Cerisier  de 
Vir giriie,  Fr.  ; Virginische 
Kirsche,  Ger.  ; Wild  Cherry 
Tree , Amer. 

24.  (v.)  serotina  is.  291 

American  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 
— Yrilnus  serotina  Willd.  Ab., 
P.  virginiana  Mill.  Diet. 

2  retusa  Ser.  - 292 

25.  mollis  Doug.  - 292 

26.  Capollin  Dec.  - 292 

Yrunus  virginidna  Flor. 
Mexic.  Ic.  and  MSS.,  P.  cana- 
densis Moc.  et  Sesse  PI.  Mex. 
Ic.  ined..  Hern.  Mex. 

27.  nepalensis  Ser.  293 

Yrunus  glaucifblia  Wall. 
MSS. 

B.  Species  of  Bird-Cherry  Trees 
which  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced, or  of  which  we  have 

not  seen  Plants C.  acumi- 

nkta  Wall.,  C.  emarginkta 
Doug.,  C.  capriclda  G.  Don 
(P.  capricida  Wall.,  P.  un- 
dulata  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don’s 
Prod.  Nepal.,  C.  undulata 
Dec.),  C.  canadensis  Lois., 
C.  elliptica  Lois.,  C.  panicu- 
lata  Lois.  - 293-4 

§ iii.  Laurocerasi. 

The  Laurel-Cherry  Trees. 

28.  lusitanica  Lois.  294 

Common  Portugal  Laurel.— 
Yrunus  lusitanica  Lin.  Sp. : 
the  Cherry  Bay : Cerisier  Lau- 
rier  du  Portugal,  Fr.  ; Azarei- 
ro,  Portuguese. 

2 Hixa  Ser.  - 294 
Yrilnus  Hixa  Broussonet. 
P.  multiglandulosa  Cav. 

C.  Hixa  W.  et  B.  Hist.  C. 

29.  Laurocerasus  L.  295 

Common  Laurel.  — Yrilnus 
Laurocerasus  Lin.  Sp. : Cherry 
Bay,  Cherry  Laurel : Laurier 
au  Lait,  Laurier  Cerisier,  Lau- 
rier Amandier,  Fr. ; Kirsche 
Lorbeer,  Ger. ; Lauro  di  Tre- 
hisonda,  Ital. 

2 variegata  Hort.  295 

3 angustifolia  Hort.  295 

30.  caroliniana  Mx.  296 

Yrilnus  carolinidna  Ait.  Hrt. 
Kew.,  P.  sempervirens  Willd. 
Enum.,  Yddus  carolinidna  Mill. 
Diet. : Wild  Orange,  Amer. 

Sect.  II.  (Spirase'^k. 

VI.  Pu'rshL4  Dec.  297 

Tigarea  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept., 
not  of  Aublet. 

1.  tridentata  Dec.  - 297 

Tigarea  tridentdta  Ph.  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  not  of  Aublet. 

VII.  Ke'rrli  Dec.  298 

liiibus  L.,  C drehorus  Thunb., 
Spins' a Camb. 


1.  japonica  Dec.  - 298 

Bilims  japonicus  Lin.  Mant., 
C orchorus  japonicus  Thunb. 
FI.  Jap.,  Spine' a japonica 
Camb.  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  : Spirie 
du  Japan,  Fr. 

2 flore  pleno  298 

VIII.  SpiRjE'a  L.  - 299 

S pirceya  sp.  Cambessedes 
Mon.  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. : 
Spiree,  Fr. ; Spier staude,  Ger. 

§ i.  Physocarpos  Camb. 

1.  opulifolia  L.  - 299 

Virginian  Guelder  Rose , 
Nine  Bark , Amer. ; F.vonimo 
del  Canadd,  Ital. 

2 tomentella  Ser.  - 300 

3 monogyna  - 300 

S.  monogyna  Torrey. 

2.  capitata  Ph.  - 300 

S.  opulifolia  var.  Hook. 

§ ii.  Chamaf dryon  Ser. 

3.  chamaedrifolia  L.  300 

S.  cantoniensis  Lour. 

1 vulgaris  Cam.  Mon.  300 

2 media  Ph.  FI.  Am. 
Sept.,  Camb.  Mon.  300 

3 oblongifolia  C.M.  301 
S.  oblongifolia  Waldst.  et 

Kit.  PI.  Hung. 

4 subracemosa  Ser.  301 

5 incisa  Hort.  - 301 
S.  ehamcedri.  latifolia  Ht. 

4.  (c.)  tdmifolia  Sep.  301 

S.  diamcedrifolia  Jacq.  Hort. 
Vindob. 

2 phyllantha  Ser.  301 

5.  (c.)  flexuosa  Fis.  301 

S.  alpina  Hort.  Par.  accord- 
ing to  Camb.  & Fisch.  in  Litt., 

5.  sibirica  Hort. 

Varieties  or  Synonymes S. 

flexuosa  latifolia  Hort.,  S. 
diturica  Hurt.,  S.  u Imifolia, 
S.  carpinifblia,  S.  ftetulasfblia, 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  Collec- 
tion - - - 302 

6.  (c.)  crataegifoliaL.302 

7.  (c.)  ietulaefolia  P.  302 

? S.  corymbosa  Raf.  in  Desv. 
Journ.,  r S.  c ratcegifblia  Lk. 
Enum. 

8.  cana  Waldst.  et  K.  302 

9.  trilobata  L.  - 303 

S.  triloba  Don’s  Mill. 

10.  alpina  Pall.  - 303 
] 1.  /iypericifdliaJDc.  303 

Hypericum  friltex  Hort.  : 
Italian  May. 

1 ural6nsis  Ser.  - 303 
S.  crendta  Lin.,  Fisrh.  in 

Litt.,  and  Don’s  Mill. 

S.  h ypericifblia  Camb.  M. 

2 Plukenetiawa  Sr.  304 
S.  hypericifblia  Lin.  Sp., 

Ph.,  Don’s  Mill. 

S.  h.  var.  /3  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 


3 acuta  Ser.  - - 304 

S.  acutifolia  Willd.  Enm., 

Camb.  Mon.,  and  D.  M. 
S.  sibirica  Hort.  Par.,  ac- 
cording to  Camb.  Mon. 
S.  arnbigua  Pall. 

4 crenata  Ser.  - 304 
S.  obovhta  Waldst.  et  Kit., 

? in  Willd.  En.,  Camb. 
Monog.,  Barr.  Ic.  Rar. 
S.  hypericifblia  y Dec.  FI. 
S.  crendta  Lin.  Sp.,  Cam. 
Mon.,  Don’s  Mil.,  Lo.  C. 

5 savranica  Ser.  - 304 
S.  savranica  Besser  in 

Litt.,  Don’s  Mill. 

S.  crendta  Pall.  FI.  Ross. 
S.  hypericifblia  var.  (3  Ion. 
gifolia  Led.  FI.  R.  A.  111. 

6 Besseridmz  Ser.  304 
S.  crendta  in  Litt. 

S.  savranica  fi  Besserikna. 
Don's  Mill. 

Other  Varieties  or  Synonymes. 
— S.  inflexa  {Hort.  Soc. 
Gard.),  S.  obovata  Wendland 
(Hort.  Soc.  Gard.),  S.  ar- 
gentea  {Lodd.  Collection),  S. 
cune&ta  {do.),  S.  nana  {do.), 
S.  alpina  {do.),  S.  acutifblia 
{do.),  S.  decumbens  {do.)  304 

12.  ( h .)  tfialictroides  305 

S.  aquilegifolia  Pall.  Itin.,  S. 
hypericifblia  var.fldva,  and  S. 
alpina  latifolia. 

13.  cuneifolia  Wall.  .305 

S.  canescens  Don.  Prod.,  Dec. 
Prod.,  Don’s  Mill. ; S.  argentea 
Hort. 

14.  pikowiensis  Bes.  305 

1 5.  ceanothifolia  Hn.  305 

16.  corymbosa  Raf.  306 

2 sororia  - - 306 

S.  sorbria  Pen.  in  Ht.  Br. 

17.  uacciniifoliaZ).Z).306 

S.  adiantifolia  Hort. 

18.  laxiflora  Lindl.  306 

19.  bella  Sims.  - 306 

§ iii.  Spirdria  Ser. 

20.  salicifolia  L.  - 307 

Spirafa frhtcx  Hort. : Bride- 
wort,  Queen's  Needlework. 

1 carnea  Ait.  Ht.  K.  307 

2 alpestris  Pal.  Ft.  307 
S.  alpestris  Don’s  Mill. 

3 paniculata  Willd.  Sp., 

Ait.  H.  IC.  - 307 
S.  alba  Ehrli.  Beitr. 

4 latifolia  Willd.  Sp.  307 
S.  obovata  Raf.  in  Litt., 

not  of  Walldst.  et  Kit. 
according  to  Willd.  En. 
S.  ca'-r'inifolia  Willd.  En., 
Don's  Mill. 

5 grandiflora  - 308 

S.  grandijlbra  Lod.  Bt.  C. 

6 taurica  - - 308 

S.  taHrica  Hort. 

Other  Varieties  or  Synonymes. 
— S.  canadensis,  S.  Mrticae- 
fdlia,  S.  laciniata,  S.  chamae- 
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drifblia,  S.  lanceol&ta,  S. 
carpinifblia,  S.  reflfexa,  S.  in- 
carnkta. 

21.  Menziesw  Hook.  308 

22.  tomentosa  L.  - 308 

S.  Dougldsii  Hook.  FI.  Bor. 

Amer. 

23.  laevigiita  L.  - 30.9 

S.  altaicbnsis  Lax.  Nov.  Act. 
I’etrop.,  S.  altdica  Pall.  FI. 
lloss. 

24.  ariaefolia  Smith  309 

§ iv.  Sorbciria  Ser. 

25.  sorbifolia  L.  - 309 

S.  pinndta  Mcench  Meth. 

2 alpina  Pal.  Ft.  It.  309 
S.  grandiflbra  Swt.  H.  Br. 
S.  Pallasii  Don’s  Mill. 

26.  Lind  1 ey ana  Wal.  310 

A Selection  of  Species  - 310 

Sect.  III.  Potenti'llea:. 
IX.  .Ku'bus  L.  - 311 

The  Bramble. — Bonce , Bram- 
boisier,  Fr. ; Himbeere,  Brom- 
beerstrauch,  Ger. ; Bovo,  Ital. 

§ i.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  3 — 7 
leaflets. 

1.  suberectus  Ander.  31 1 

R.  nessensis  Hall.,  R.  plicatus 
W.  & N.,  not  of  Suppl.  to  Eng. 
Bot.,  which  is  a smaller  form  of 
B aff  inis  W.  N. ; R.  c oryli- 
fblius  Wahlenberg.  The  whole 
according  to  Lindl.  Syn.  of  the 
Brit.  FI. 

2.  affinis  W.  fy  N.  - 312 

R.  collinus  Dec.  ; R.  nitidus 
Smith  in  Eng.  FI.,  Lindl.  in 
Syn.  Br.  FI.  ed.  1. ; R.  plicatus 
Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

2  bracteosus  Ser.  - 312 
R,  a.y&JW.&N.  Rubi 
Germ. 

3.  micranthus  D.  Dn.  312 

R.  pauciflbrus  Lind,  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  Hort.  Brit. 

4.  occidentalis  L.  - 313 

R.  virginidnus  Hort.,  R. 
idee' us  frtictu  nigro  Dill. : the 
American  Bramble. 

5.  idae'us  L.  - - 313 

The  common  Raspberry R. 

framboesianus  Lam.  FI.  Fr. : 
Framboisier,  Fr  ; gemeine 
Brombeere,  Germ.  ; Frambo, 
Ital.  ; Baspis,  Framboise, 
Hinde-berry , Johns.  Ger. 

2 microphyllus  Wal.  313 

Garden  Vars.  — Red -fruited, 
Yellow-fruited,  White-fruit- 
ed, and  one  which  bears  twice 
in  the  year. 

$ ii.  Leaves  digitate,  of 
3 — 5 leaflets. 

6.  laciniatus  W.  - 314 


7.  cae'sius  L.  - 314 

The  Dewberry. 

2 arvensis  Wal.  Sch.  315 

R.  pseud j-cce'sius  Weihe. 

3 grandifldrus  Ser.  315 

4 parvifolius  Wal.  315 

5 fol.  varieg.  Hort.  315 

8.  corylifolius  Smith  315 

R.  vulgdris  W.  & N.,  R. 
nemorbsus  Heyne. 

2 canus  Wal.  315 

3 glanduldsus  W.  315 

R.  glandulbsus  Spreng. 
According  to  Dr.  Bindley , the 
following  British  kinds  of 
Wiibus  may  be  associated  with 
R.  c orylifblius  Smith,  either 
as  related  species,  or  as  va- 
rieties : — B.  macrophyilus 
JV.  Sf  N.,  B.  carpinifdlius  W. 
$ N.,  R.  fusco-ater  W.  8[  N., 
R.  Ko'hleri  W.  & N.(R./?a/- 
lidus  W.  & N.),  B.  glandu- 
lbsus Smith,  B.  rudis  IV. 8f  N. 
(R.  echindtus  Lindl.  Syn.  ed. 
1..  Hort.  Brit.),  R.  diversi- 
fblius  Lindl.  Syn.  ed.  1.,  (R. 
diversifblius  Weihe,  Hort. 
Brit.)  - - 316 

9.  spectabilis  Ph.  316 

R.  rMfblius  Willd.  Herb. 

10.  f’ruticosus  L.  - 316 

The  common  Blackberry R. 

discolor  & R.  abrhptus  in  Lindl. 
Syn.  of  Brit  Fl.ed.  1.:  Bonce 
commune,  Fr.;  Rankende  Him- 
beere, Ger. ; Bovo  Montano, 


Ital. 

2 pompbni  us  Ser.  3 1 6 
R.frulicbsus  8 W.  & N. 

3 tauricus  Hort.  317 

4 flore  roseo-pleno 
Baum.  Cat.  - 317 

5 foliis  variegatis  317 

6 leucocarpus  Ser.  317 

11.  hispidus  L.  - 317 

R.  trivialis  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 


Amer.,  R . prochmbens  Miihl., 
R .flagellar is  Willd. 

§ iii.  Leaves  lobed,  not  pin- 
nate or  digitate. 

12.  odoratus  L.  317 

R.  occidentalis  Hort.,  but  not 
of  Lin.  : the  Virginian  Rasp- 
berry, the  flowering  Raspberry: 
Bonce  odorante,  Fr. ; Bovo  del 
Canadd,  Ital. 

13.  nutkanus  Moc.  318 

R.  odoratus  Hort.,  not  Lin. 
Species  and  Varieties  of  R&- 
bus  best  deserving  of  Cultiva- 
tion in  British  Gardens,  as  orna- 
mental Shrubs  - - 183 

Other  Sorts  of  Shrubby  Rubuses. 
— R.  macropetalus  Doug.  MS. 
in  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  R. 
delicibsus  Torrey  in  Ann. 
Lyc.,  R.  iiliaceus  Smith  in 
Rees’s  Cycl.  (R.  cordifolius 
D.  Don)  - - 319 

X.  Potenti'lla  L.  319 

The  Shrubby  Cinquefoil.— 
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Potentille,  Fr  ; Fingerkraut, 
Ger. 

1.  fruticosa  L.  '319 

2 clahurica  Ser.  - 320 
P.  dahilrica  Nest.  Pot. 
P.fruticbsa/3  Lehm.Pot. 

3 tenuiloba  Ser.  - 320 

P.fruticbsa  /3  Nestl.Pot., 
Lehm.  Pot.  32.  var.  y, 
P.  floribfinda  Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  Watson 
Dend.  Brit., 

P.  tenuifblia  Schlectend. 
Berl.  Mag. 

2.  glabra  Lodd.  - 320 

P.  frutiebsa  alba  Busch. 

3.  Salesovii  Steph.  320 

Co'marum  palustre  L. 

320 

Potentilla  Cbmarum  Scop. 

XI.  Cowa'nl*  D.  Don. 

1 . plicata  D.  Don  32 1 

Sect.  IV.  .Ro'sEiE  Dec. 

XII.  i?o'sA  Tourn.  321 

The  Rose  Tree — Rhod6- 

pAornNeck.  Elem.:  Rosier,  Fr.; 
Rosenstock,  Ger.  ; Boozeboom, 
Dutch ; Rosajo,  Ital.  ; Rosal, 
Span. ; Rosiera,  Portuguese. 

§ i.  Ferdces  Lind.  Monog. 

1.  f’erox  Lawr.  - 322 

R.  kamtschatica  Red.  Ros., 

R.  kamtschatica  (3  ferox  Ser.  in 
Dec.  Prod.,  R.  cchindta  Du- 
pont. 

2 nitens  Lindl.  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  Ser.  in  Dec. 
Prod.  - - 322 

2.  (f.)  kamtschatica  322 

§ ii.  Bracteatce. 

3.  bracteata  Wendl.  323 

Lord  Macartney's  Bose. 

2 scabricaulis  Lind. 323 

3 flore  pleno  Hort.  323 

4 MariaLeonida//.  323 

4.  microphylla  i2o,r6.  323 

Hoi-tong-hong,  Chinese. 

5.  involucrata  Roxb.  324 

R.  Lindleykna.  Tratt.  Ros.,  R. 
palhstris  Buchan.  (Ham.)  MS. 

§ iii.  C innamdmece  Lindl. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North 
America. 

6.  lucida  Ehrh.  - 324 

R.  rubra  liicida  Rossig.  Ros., 
R.  liicida  Jacq.  Fragm.  : Rose 
Turneps  : Rosier  d Feuilles  de 
Frene,  Fr. 

7.  nitida  W.  - 325 

R.  Redute a rufescens  Thory 
in  Red.  Ros.  : the  dwarf  La- 
brador Rose. 
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8.  -Rapa  Bose  - 325 

R.  tdrgida  Pers.  Ench.,  R. 
Waxinifolia  Dumont  in  Cours. 
Yot.  Cult. 

v.  parviflora  Ehrh.  325 

The  Pennsylvanian  Rose. — R. 
hilmilis  Marsh  Arb.,  R.  caroli- 
niana  Mich.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  R. 
Carolina  y et  b Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
2 florepleno  Red.  R.  326 

10. /raxinifolia  Boric.  326 

R.  virginiana  Mill.  Diet.,  R. 
blanda  a.  Sol.  MS.,  Jacq.  Frag., 
R.  cor^TwfidsaBosc.Dict.d’ Agr., 
R.  alpina  ft  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
R.  alpina  lee' vis  Red  Ros., 
Lawr.  Ros. 

Other  North  American  Species. 
— R.  WoodszV  Lindl.,  R.  Ca- 
rolina Lin.,  R.  Lindleyi 
Spreng. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Nepal. 

11.  macrophylla  L.  326 

C.  Species  Natives  of  Continental 
Europe. 

12. einnamdmeal?6,s/.  326 

R.  fcecundissima  Munch. 
Hausv.,  R.  majalis  Herm.Diss. 
Other  European  Species  not 
Natives  of  Britain. — R.  fru- 
tetdrum  Bess.,  Ii.taurica.Bieb. 
and  R.  dahurica  Pall.  327 

D.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

13.  ( c .)  majalis  Retz.  327 

R.  mutica  FI.  Dan.,  R.  spi - 
nosissima  Gorter.  Ingr.,  R.  col- 
lincola  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  R.  c inna- 
mbmea  Eng.  Bot. 

14.  Dicksoma/wz  L.  327 


§ iv.  Pimphiellifdlice  Lindl. 
A.  Species  Natives  of  Europe. 

15.  alpina  L.  - - 328 

R.  rupestris  Crantz.  Austr., 
R.  monspeliaca  Gouan  Monsp., 
R.  inermis  Mill.  Diet.,  R.  hy. 
brida  Vill.  Dauph.,  R.  lage- 
ncLria  Vill.,  R.  biflbra  Krok. 
FI.  Sib. 

2 lse  vis  Ser.  not  Desv. 

or  Red.  - 328 
R.  Sangnisorba  majbris, 
8[c.,  Dill.  Elth. 

R.  alpina  gldbra  Desv. 
R.  a.  vulgaris  Red.  Ros. 

3 speciosa  Hort.  328 
Drummond's  Thornless. 

Other  Varieties.  - 328 

16.  suavis  Willd.  - 328 

17.  sulphurca  Ait.  329 

R.  hemispherica  Herm.Diss., 
R.  glaucophylla  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
R bsaliitca  fic^e  pleno  Rai  Hist., 
R.  Ihtea  Brot.  FI.  Lus.  : the 
double  yellow  Rose. 

18.  sanguisorbifol-D.  329 

R.  spinosissinia  var.  sangui - 
sorbifblia  Lindl.  Ros.,  R .spinas, 
var.  macrophylla  Ser.  in  Dec. 
Prod. 


B.  Species  Natives  of  Siberia. 

19.  grandiflora  Lindl.  329 

R.  pimpinellifblia  Bieb.  FI. 
Taur. 

C.  Species  Natives  of  North 

America  and  Siberia. 

20.  lutescens  Pursh  329 

R.  hispida  Curt.  Bot.  Mag. 

21.  myriacanthaZtec.  330 

R.  parvifolia  Pall.  Ross.  ?, 
R .provincialis  Bieb.  FI. Taur.  ?, 
R.  spinosissima  var.  tj  myria- 
edntha  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod. 

22.  reversa  W.  § K.  330 

D.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

23.  spinosissima  L.  330 

The  Scotch  Rose. 

Varieties  - - ■ 330 

24.  rubella  Smith  - 331 

25.  hibernica  Smith  331 

26.  Wilsoni  Borr.  - 331 

27.  involuta  Smith  - 331 

R.  nivalis  Donn  Hort.  Cant. 

28.  Sabini  Woods  - 332 

Var.  — R.  S.  gracilis  H.  S. 

29.  Doniana  Woods  332 

R.  Sab'mi  ft  Lindl.  Ros. 

§ v.  Centifolios  Lindl. 

30.  damascena  Mill.  332 

The  Damask  Rose — R.  bel- 
gica  Mill.  Diet. ; R.  calendarum 
Munch.  Hausv.  exBork.  Holz., 
Rossig.  Ros.  ; R.  bifera  Poir. 
Suppl.,  Red.  Ros.  : Rose  a 
quatre  Saisons. 

Varieties  - 333 

31.  centifolia  L.  - 333 

The  Provence,  or  Cabbage, 
Rose — R.  provincialis  Mill. 
Diet.,  R.  polyanthos  Rossig. 
Ros.,  R.  caryophyllea  Poir. 
Suppl.,  R.  unguicu/ata  Desf. 
Cat.,  R.  vdrians  Pohl.  Bohem. 

1 provincialis  Mill.  333 
The  Provence,  or  Cabbage , 

Roses ; among  which  are, 
the  royal  and  cabbage  blush, 
the  carmine,  the  cluster,  the 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  the 
Provence  (of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  20  subvars.), 
the  prolific,  the  striped  nose- 
gay,  and  the  Versailles. 

2 muscosa  Mill.  - 334 
The  Moss  Roses;  among 

which  are,  the  common 
single,  the  common  double, 
the  blush,  the  dark,  the 
striped,  the  white,  the 
crested  moss,  and  many 
others. 

3 pompdnia  Dec.  - 334 

The  Pompone  Roses  N. 
Du  Ham.,  R.  pompbnia  Red. 
Ros.  ; among  which  are,  the 
Rose  de  Meaux,  the  mossy 
de  Meaux,  the  dwarf,  and 
small  Provence,  the  Rose 
de  Rheims,  and  the  com- 
mon and  proliferous  pom- 
pone. 


I 32.  gallica  L.  - 334 

R.  centifolia  Mill.  Diet.,  R. 
sylvdtica  Gater.  Mont.,  R.  ru- 
[ bra  I. am.  FI.  Fr.,  R.  holose- 
ricea  Rossig.  Ros.,  R.  belgica 
Brot.  FI.  Lus.,  R.  blanda  Brot. : 
Rose  de  Provins,  Fr. ; Essig 
Rose,  Ger. 

Varieties  ...  334 
§ vi.  Villdsce. 

A.  Natives  of  Middle  Europe, 
not  of  Britain. 

33.  turbinata  Ait.  - 335 

The  Frankfort  Rose. — R.  cam- 
panuldta  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  R.  fran- 
cojortiana  Munch.  Hausv.,  R. 
franefurtensis  Rossig.  Ros. 

1 francofurtana  Ser.  S3 5 

2 orbessana  Ser.  - 33 5 

34.  alba  L.  - - 336 

R.  usitatissima  Gat.  Montaub. 

B.  Natives  of  Europe  and 
Britain. 

35.  villosa  L.  - 336 

R.  mollis  Sm.  in  Eng.  Bot., 
R.  tomentosa  ft  Lindl.  Ros.,  R. 
heterophylla  Woods,  R.  pomi- 
fera  Herm.  Diss. 

Varieties  ...  336 

36.  tomentosa  Sm.  - 336 

R.  villosa  Ehrh.  Arb.,  Du 
Roi  Harbk.,  FI.  Dan. ; R.  mol- 
lissima  Bork.  Holz. ; R.  dilbia 
Wibel  Wirth. ; R.  villbsa  ft 
Huds. 

§ vii.  Rubigindsee  Lindl. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

37.  rubiginosa  L.  - 337 

The  Sweetbriar,  or  Eglan- 
tine. — R.  suavifolia  Lightf. 
Scot.,  FI.  Dan.;  R.  Eglantferia 
Mill.  Did.,  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  1.  ; 

R.  agrestis  Savi  FI.  Pis. ; R. 
rubiginosa  parviflbra  Rau. 
Enum. 

Varieties  ...  337 

38.  micrantha  Sm.  - 337  j 

I R.  rubiginosa  ft  micrantha 
Lindl.  Ros.,  with  erroneous 
synonymes. 

39.  sepium  Thuil.  - 337 

R.  helvetica  and  R.  m yrtifblia 
Hall.,  R.  canma  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 
ed.  3.,  R.  agrestis  Savi  FI.  Pis.  , 
R.  bisewdta  Mer.  FI.  Par.  ex  j 
Desv. 

40.  inodora  - - 338  I 

R.  dumetbrum  Eng.  Bot.  ; j 
R.  Borreri  Sm.  Eng.  FI.,  Don's 
Mill.  ; R rubiginbsa  var.  ino- 
dbra  Lindl.  Ros. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle 

Europe. 

41.  lutea  D.  Don  - 338 

R.  Eglanteria  Lin.  Sp.,  Red. 
Ros. ; R.  fcc’tida  Herm.  Diss.  ;■ 
R.  chlorophylla  Ehrh.  Beitr.;! 
R.  cerea  Rossig.  Ros. 

2 subrubra  Red.  R.  3381 

3 punicea  Lind.  R.  3381 
R.  punicea  Mill.  Diet.,! 

Rossig.  Ros. 
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R.  c innambmea  R.  FI.  Ger. 
R.  lUtea  bicolor  Jacq.  V in- 
dob., Lawr.  Ros.,  Bt.  M. 
R.  Egl . punicea  Red.  Ros, 
R.  Egl.  bicolor  Dc.  FI.  Fr. 

4 flore  pleno  - 338 
Williams's  double  yelloiu 

Sweet  Briar. 

5 Hogg**'  D.  Don  339 
Hoag's  yellow  Amer.  Rose. 

Other  Species  belonging  to  this 
Section.  — R.  ibGrica  Sm.,  R. 
glutinbsa  Sm.,  R.  Klhkn 
Bess.,  R.  suavdolens  Rursh, 
R.  Montezirnns  Humb. 

§ viii.  Canina  Lindl. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

42.  canina  L.  - 339 

R.  dumdlis  Bechst.  Forstb. ; 
R.  andegavensis  Bat.  FI.  Main, 
et  Loir.,  Red.  Ros. : R.  gladca 
Lois. ; R.  arvensis  Schrank  FI. 
M. ; R.  glaucescens  Mer.  Par. ; 
R.  nitens  Mer. ; R.  teneriffensis 
Donn  Hort.  Cant.  ed.  8. ; It. 
senticbsa  Achar.  Acad.  Handl. 
2 aciphylla  Lindl.  339 
R.  aciphylla  Rau.,  Red. 
Other  Varieties.  - - 339 

43.  Forsteri  Sm.  - 339 

R.  collina  (3  & y Woods  in 
Lin.  Trans. 

44.  dumetorumT/fod/.340 

R.  leucantha  (3  acutifolia 
Bast,  in  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  R.  septum 
Borkh.  ex  Rau.  Enum.,  R. 
solstitialis  Bess.  Prim.  FI.  Gall., 
R.  corymbifera  Gmel.  FI.  Bad. 
Als. 

45.  sarmentacea  Sw.  340 

R.  glaucophylla  Winch  Geog. 
Dis.,  R.  canina  Roth  FI.  Ger. 

40.  cae'sia  Sm.  - 340 

R.  canina  pubescens  Afz. 
Ros.  Suec.  Tent.,  R.  canina  £ 
cee'sia  Lindl.  Ros. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle 
Europe. 

47.  rubrifolia  Vill.  - 340 

R.  multiflbra  Reyn.  Act . Laus., 
R.  rubicdnda  Hall.  fil.  in  Roem. 
Arch.,  R.  Ihrida  Andr.  Ros., 
R.cinnamomea  y rubrifoliaRed. 

C.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 

48.  caucasica  Pall.  - 341 

R.  leucantha  Bieb.  FI.  Taur. 

49.  indica  .L.  - - 341 

R.  sinica  Lin.  Syst.,  R.  sem- 
perftorens  cdrnea  Rossig.  Ros. 
R.  indica  chinensis  semiplena 
Ser.  Mel.,  R.  reclinclta  fibre 
submultiplici  Red.  Ros. : the 
monthly  Rose,  the  blush  China 
Rose,  the  lea-scented  Rose: 
Rosier  Indien,  Rose  The,  Fr.  ; 
Indische  Rose,  Ger. 

2 Noisettiaraa  Ser.  342 
purpurea  Red.  342 
nivea  - - 342 

Aime  Fiber t. 

Smltlm  - - 342 

Smith's  Yellow  Noisette 
Rose. 


3 odoratissimaZancZ/.  342 
R.  odoratissima  Swt.  Hort. 

Sub.  Lond. 

R.  indica  frcLgrans  Red. 
Ros. 

The  sweetest,  or  tea- 
scented,  China  Rose. 
Rose  d Odeur  de  Thd,  Fr. 

4 longifdlia  Lindl.  342 
R.  longifblia  Willd.  Enum. 
R.semperjtbrens  var. 7.,  N. 

Du  Ham. 

R.  s alicifblia  Hort. 

5 pumila  Lindl.  R.  342 

6 caryophyllea  Red.  342 

7 pannosa  Red.  - 342 

8 cruenta Red.  and  Don's 

Mill.  - - 342 

9 Frasermna  Hort.  342 

10  rugaZaWZ.  B.  R.  343 

1 1 ochroleuca  B.  R.  343 

12  flavescens  - - 343 

The  true  tea-scented  China 

Rose. 

13  Blaim  D.  Don  - 343 

50.  semperflorens  C.  343 

R.diversifblia  Vent.  Cels.,  R. 
bengalensis  Pers.  Ench.,  R. 
indica  Red.  Ros. 

51.  Lawrencetma  S.  343 

R.  semperfibrens  minima 
Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  R.  acuminata 
var.  at  acumindta  Red.  Ros., 
R.  indica  Lawrenceana  Red. 
Ros. 

52.  serlcea  Lindl.  - 344 

§ ix.  Si/ sty  Ice  Lindl. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain 
and  other  Parts  of  Europe. 

53.  systyla  Bat.  - 344 

R.  collina  Sm.  in  Eng.  Bot  , 
R.  stylosa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot., 
R.  brevistyla  Dec  FI.  Fr.  Sup., 
R.  bracteata  Dec.,  R.  systyla  at 
ovdta  Lindl.  Ros. 

54.  arvensis  Huds.  - 344 

R.  sylvestris  Hem.  Diss. ; R. 
scandens  Mcench  Weiss. ; R. 
herpdrhodon  Ehrh.  Beitr.  ; R. 
Hdlleri  Krok.  Sites. ; R.  fhsca 
Mcench  Meth.  ; R.  serpens 
Ehrh.  Arbor. ; R.  sempervirens 
Rossig.  Ros.  ; R.  repens  Gmel. 
FI.  Bad.  Als.,  Jacq.  Fragm.;  R. 
rdmpans  Reyn.  Mem.  Laus. 

2 ayreshirea  Ser.  - 345 
R.  capreoldta  Neill  in 

Edin.  Phil.  Journ. 

3 hybrida  Lindl.  R.  34 5 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle 
Europe. 

55.  (a.)sempervirens345 

R.  scandens  Mill.  Diet.  R.  ba- 
ledrica  Desf.  Cat.,  Pers.  Ench.; 
R.  atrovirens  Viv.  FI.  Ital.  ; 
R.  sempervirens  globosa  Red. 
Ros. ; R.  sempervirens  var.  a. 
seandens  Dec.  FI.  Fr.. 

2 Russelharaa  - 346 

3 Clare*  - - 346 

The  Rose  Clare. 
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C.  Species  Natives  of  Asia,  and 
one  of  them  of  Africa. 

56.  multiflora  Tliunb.  346 

R.  fldva  Donn,  R.  florida 
Poir.  Suppl.,  R.  diffusa  Roxb. 
2 Grevlllei  Hort.  - 346 
R.  Roxbdrghu  Hort. 

R.  platyphylla  Red.  Ros. 
The  Seven  Sisters  Rose. 
Boursault*  Hort.  347 

57.  Brunonw  Lindl.  347 

R.  Brbwnii  Spreng.  Syst. 

58.  moschata  Mill.  347 

R.  opsostdmma  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
R.  glandulifera  Roxb. 

2 flore  pleno  G.  Don  347 

3 nivea  Lindl.  B.  R.  348 
R.  nivea  Dupont,  not  of 

Dec. 

R.  m.  fvar.  rbsea  Ser. 

4 nepalensis  Lindl.  348 

Other  Vars.  — The  fringed, 
Princesse  de  Nassau,  and 
Tea-scented  - - 348 

D.  Species  Natives  of  North 
America. 

59.  mbifolia  R.  Br.  348 
§ x.  Ban/tsiknae  Lindl. 

60.  sinica  Ait.  - 349 

The  trifoliate-leaved  China 
Rose.  — R.  trifolidta  Bose  Diet, 
ex  Poir.,  R.  terndta  Poir.  Sup., 
R.  cherokeensis  Donn  Hort. 
Cant.,  R.  nivea  Dec.  Hort. 
Monsp.,  Red. Ros.,  R.  hystrix 
Lindl.  Monog.,  R.  Icevigata  Mx. 

61.  Banks/ce  R.  Br.  349 

R.  itora&siana  Abel  Chin.,  R. 
inermis  Roxb. 

2 lutea  Lindl.  - 349 

62.  microcarpaLmrf/.  350 

R.  cymosa  Tratt.  Ros. 

63.  hystrix  Lindl.  - 350 

Other  Species  and  Varieties  of 
Rosa  - 350 

Soil  and  Situation  - - 350 

XIII.  Lo'we^  Lindl.  352 

Rosa  sp.  Pall  & Lindl.  in 
Ros.  Monog. 

1.  berberifoUa  Lindl.  352 

R.  simplicifolia  Sal.  Hort. 
Allert. ; R.  berberi/o#a  Pall. 
Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.  French 
edition,  Dec.  Prod.,  Spreng. 
Syst.,  Wallroth  Monog. 
Varieties  - 352 

Sect.  V.  Po'me^e  Lindl. 

XIV.  Crat^e'gus  Lindl. 

The  Thorn.  —C ratce'gus  and 
Mespilus  sp.  L.  and  others  : Ne- 
flier,  Alisier,  Aubepine,  Fr. ; 
Doom,  Uzbeer,  Mispel,  Ger. ; 
Doom,  Dutch  ; Cratccgo,  Ital. ; 
Espino,  Span. 

§ i.  Coccinece. 

1.  coccinea  L.  - -353 

C.  cestivdlis  Booth  ; M espilus 
cestivdlis  Walt.  FI.  Car. ; M. 
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coccinea  Mill.,  N.  Du  Ham.  : 
Thornless  American  Azarole : 
Neflier  tcarlate,  Fr. ; Schar- 
lachrotlie  Mispel,  Ger. ; Lazze- 
°-uolo  rosso , Ital. 

2  corallina  - - 354 

C.  corallina  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  pyriformis,  and  C. 
pcctindta,  of  some  col. 

8 indentata  - - 854 

C.  indentdtta  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  georgica  Doug. 

4 maxima  Lod.  Cat.  354 
C.  c.  spinosa  Godefroy. 

C.  acerijolia  Hort. 

C.  ? flabellata  Hort. 

5 neapolitana  Hort.  354 
M espilus  constantinopoli- 

tdna  Godefroy. 

2.  glanduldsa  W.  - 354 

? C. sanguinea  Pall.  FI.  Ros., 
’M espilus  rotundifblia  Ehrh. 

B. ,  P yrus  glanduldsa  Mcench 

C.  rotundifblia  Booth. 

2 succulenta  Fisch.  354 
Mespilus  succulenta  B. 

3 subvillosa  - - 355 

C.  subvillosa  Fisch. 

§ ii.  Punctatce. 

3.  punctata  Ait.  - 355 

C.  Crus -gdlli  Du  Roi,  Mes- 

pilus  cuneifolia  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
M.  punctata  Lk.  Enum.  M. 
c ornifblia  Lam.  Encyc. 

2 rubra  Pursh  - 3 56 

C.  edulis  Ronalds. 

3 rubra  stricta  Hort.356 
C.p.  stricta  Ronalds. 

4 aurea  Pursh  - 356 

C.  p.fldva  Hort. 

C.  dhlcis  Ronalds. 

C.  edulis  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  pentagynafldva  Godef. 

5 brevispina  Doug.  356 

4.  pyrifolia  Ait.  - 356 

C .leucophlce'os  ( white-barlced ) 
Mcench  Weiss.,  C.  radidta  Lod. 
Cat.  1836,  C.  tomentbsa  Du  Roi 
Harbk.,  C.  latifblia  Pers., 
Mespilus  latifblia  Lam.  Enc., 
M.  calpodendron  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
M.  pyr i folia  Link  Enum.,  M. 
c ornifblia  Poir.,  C.  latifblia  Ro- 
nalds, C.  c ornifblia  Booth : 
Lazzarollo  perino,  Ital. 

§ iii.  Macracanthce. 

5.  macracantha  Lod.  357 

C.  glanduldsa  /S  macrantha 
Lindl.,  C.  spina  longissima 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  C.p y- 
rifblia  Torrey. 

2 minor  - - 358 

§ iv.  Crus-galli. 

6.  Crus-galli  L.  - 358 

C.  liicida  Wang.  Am.,  Mill. 
Diet.;  C.  cuncifblia  Lodd.  Cat.; 
Mespilus  litcida  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
M.  Crhs-gdlli  Poir. ; M.  hye- 
mtilis  Walt.  ; M.  cuneifblia 
Mcench  : Neflier  Pied  de  Coq , 
Fr.  ; Glanzende  Mispel,  Ger.  ; 
Lazzarollo spinoso,  Ital. 

2 splendens  Dec.  - 359 
C.  a rbutifblia  and  C sp  n- 
dens  Lodd.  Cat. 
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3 j^yracanthif.  Dec.  - 359 
C.  p yr  acanthi  folia  Lodd. 

Cat. 

Mespilus  liicida  Dum. 
Cours.  Bot.  Cult. 

4 salicifolia  Dec.  - 360 
C.  s alicifolia. 

5 linearis  Dec.  - 360 
M espilus  linearis  Desf. 

Arb. 

C.  linedris  Lodd.  Cat. 

6 nana  Dec.  Prod.  360 
Mespilus  ndna  Dum.  Sup. 

7.  (c.)ovalifdliai/om.360 

C.  elliptica  Lodd.  Cat.,  C. 
Crhs-gdlli  ovalifolia  Bot.  Reg. 

8.  (c)prunifdlia  i?osc  361 

Mespilus  prunifolia  Poir. 
Diet.,  C.  caroliniana  Lodd. 
Cat.  : Lazzeruolino,  Ital. 

§ v.  Nigree. 

9.  nigra  W.  $ K.  - 362 

Mespilus  nigra  Willd.  Enum., 
C.  carpdtica  Lodd.  Cat. 

? C.  fusca  Jacq.  - 362 

10.  purpurea  Bose  363 

C.  sanguinea  Hort. 

2 altaica  - - 363 

C.  altaica  Lodd.  Cat. 

$ vi.  Dougldsn. 

11.  Douglass  Lindl.  364 

§ vii.  Fldvce. 

1 2.  flava  Ait.  - 364 

C.  glanduldsa  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 

Amer.,  not  of  Walt..;  Mes- 
pilus  Mich  ah  xn  Pers.  Syn. ; C. 
caroliniana  Poir.  Diet. ; C. 
flavissima  Hort.;  C.  ? turbi- 
nata  Pursh. 

1 3.  (f. ) lobata  Bose  365 

M espilus  lobdta  Poir.  Suppl., 
C.  lilt e a Poir. 

14.  (f.)  trilobata  L.  366 

C.  spinosissima  Lee. 

§ viii.  Apiifolice. 

15.  apiifolia  Mx.  - 366 

C.  O.r yacdnfha  Walt.  Ca- 
rol., C.  a piifdlia  major  Lodd. 
Cat. 

2 minor  - - 366 

C.  a piifdlia  Lodd.  Cat. 

§ ix.  Microcarpce. 

16.  cordata  Mill.  - 367 

Mespilus  Phaniopyrum  L., 
M.  cordata  Mill.,  C.  p opuli- 
fblia  Walt.  Car.  and  Pursh 
Sept.,  M.  a cerifdlia  Poir.  Diet. 

17.  spathulata  Elliot  367 

C.  microcdrpa  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg.,  C.  jiorida  Godefroy. 

2 georgica  - - 368 

C.  gcdrgica  Lod. 

§ x.  Azaroli. 

18.  Azardlus  L.  - 368 

Vdrus  Azarhlus  Scop.  Cam., 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  ; Mespilus  Aza- 


rhlus  All.  Ped.,  N.  Du  Ham. : 
Neflier  Azarole,  Neflier  de 
Naples,  E'pine  d'Espagne, 
Pommettes  a deux  Closes,  Fr.  , 
Azarol  Mispel,  Ger. ; Azze- 
ruolo , Ital. 

Vars — In  the.N.  Du  Ham. 
are  enumerated:  — 1.  .Mes- 
pilus ^rbnia,  with  the  leaves 
hairy  beneath  ; 2.  Azarole, 
with  large  deep-red  fruit ; 3. 
Azarole,  with  yellowish  white 
fruit ; 4.  Azarole,  with  long 
fruit  of  a whitish  yellow  ; 5. 
Azarole,  with  double  flowers ; 
6.  The  White  Azarole  of 
Italy.  ....  36 «J 

19.  (A.)  niaroccana  369 

? C.  mahra  Lin.  fil.  Sup.  ac- 
cording to  Dec.  : Sarrour, 
Arabic. 

20.  Aroma  Bose  - 370 

Mespilus  flronia Willd.  Enum . 
Suppl.  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  C. 
Azarblus  /3  Willd.  sp.,  C.fissa 
Lodd.  Cat. 

21.  orientalis  Bose  371 

Mespilus  orientalis  Tourn 
and  Poir.  Suppl.,  C.  odoratis- 
sima  Bot.  Rep.  and  Lod.  Cat., 
C.  tanacetifdlia  var.  /3  tahrica 
Dec.  Prod. 

2 sanguinea  - 371 
C.  sanguinea  Schrad.  Ind. 

Sem.  H.  Ac.  Got.  1834. 
C.  orientalis  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg. 

22.  tanacetifolia  P.  372 

Mespilus  tanacetifdlia  Poir. 
Diet,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  M. 
pinndta  Dum.  Cours.,  ? Mes- 
pilus  Celsikna  Dum.  Cours. 
Suppl.  according  to  Dec.  : 
Lazzeruolo  turco,  Ital. 

2 glabra  Lodd.  - 372 

3 ILeeana  - - 372 

C.  incisa  Lee. 

Lee's  Seedling , Hort. 

§ xi.  Heterophylla. 

23.  heterophylla  F.  374 

§ xii.  O xyacantlits. 

24.  Oxyacantha  L.  375 

The  common  Hawthorn. — Py- 
racantha  of  the  Greeks  ; Mes- 
pilus  Oxyacantha  Gaertn.  and 
N.  Du  Ham.:  E'pine  blanche, 
noble  E'pine,  Bois  de  Mai, 
Scuelleir  Aube  pine,  Neflier  Aub- 
6pine,  Fr.  ; Hagedorn  gemei- 
nerWcissdorn, Ger. ; Hagetoan, 
Dan.  ; Hagetorn,  Swed. ; A- 
canta  da  Siepe,  Azzarolo  salva- 
tico,  and  Bianco  Spino,  Ital. ; 
Espino  bianco,  Span.  : White 
Thorn,  Maybush,  Quick,  Quick- 
set,  May. 

A.  Varieties  differing  from  the 
Species  in  the  general  Form 
and  Mode  of  Growth. 

2 stricta  Lod.  Cat.  37 5 
C.  O.  rigida  Ronalds. 

3 pendula  Lod.  Cat.  376 

4 reginse  Hort.  - 376 
Queen  Mary's  Thorn. 

5 Cels iana  Hort.  3T“ 
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6 capitata  Sm.  Ayr  377 

7 flexuosa  Sm.  Ayr  377 

B.  Varieties  differing  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Flowers. 

8 rosea  Hort.  - 377 

E'pinier  Marron,  Fr. 

9 punicea  Lod.  Cat.  377 
C.  O.  rosea  superha  Hort. 

C.  Varieties  differing  in  the 
Developement  or  Structure  of 
the  Flowers. 

10  multiplex  Hort.  377 
C.  O . fibre  pleno  Hort. 

11  punicea  fl.  pleno  377 

12 monogyna  - 377 

C.  monogyna  Jacq. 

13  apetala  Lod.  Cat.  377 

D.  Varieties  differing  in  the 

Time  of  Flowering. 

14  prae'cox  Hort.  - 377 
The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

15  sibirica  - - 377 

C.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  monogyna  L. 

16  transylvanica  B.  377 

E.  Varieties  differing  in  the 

Colour  of  the  Fruit. 

17  melanocarpa  - 378 
C.  ftssa  Lee. 

C.  O.  platyphylla  Lod. 

C.  platyphylla  Lindl. 

18  Oliveriana  - - 378 

C.  OliveriknaBosc. 

C.  Oliveria  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  orientalis  Lodd.  Cat. 

19  aurea  Hort.  - 379 
C.  fldva  Hort. 

20  aurantiaca  Booth  379 

21  leucocarpa  - 379 

F.  Varieties  differing  in  having 

the  Fruit  woolly. 

22  eriocarpa  Lindl.  379 
C.  eriocarpa  Lodd.  Cat. 

G.  Varieties  differing  in  the 

Form  of  the  Leaves. 

23  obtusata  Dec.  P.  379 
Mespilus  Oxyacantha  in- 

tegrifolia  Wall  r . Sch  ed . 
C.  o xyacanlhdides  Thuil. 

Fl.  Bot.  Reg.  Dec.  Fl. 
C.  Oxyacantha  Fl.  Dan. 
The  French  Hawthorn. 

24  ^uercifolia  B.  380 

25  laciniata  - - 380 

C.  lacinidta  Lodd.  Cat. 

26  /Jteridifolia  - 381 

C.  p terifolia  Lod.  Cat. 

27  oxyphylla  Mono.  381 

II.  Varieties  differing  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Leaves. 

28  foliisaureis  L.  C.381 
C.  lutescens  Booth. 

29  foliis  argenteis  381 

30  lucida  - - 381 

$ xiii.  Parvifdlice. 

25.  parvifolia  Ait.  - 383 

Mespilus  axilldris  Pers.Syn. ; 
M.  tomenfbsa  Poir.  Diet. ; M. 
xanthocarpos  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.  ; 
M.  parvifolia  Wats.  Dena. 
Brit.;  Crated gus  tomentbsa\.\n. 
Sp.,  Trew  lihr. ; C.  unijibra 


\ Du  ltoi ; C.  turbindla  Pursh  ; 
C.  viridis,  axillaris , betulifblia, 
florida , linearis  Lodd.  Cat.  : 
• Gooseberry-leaved  Thorn , Lord 
lley's  Thorn. 

2 florida  - - 383 

C .florida  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 grossulariaefolia  383 
C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat. 

26.  virginica  Lodd.  384 

C.  virginidna  Hort.  ; C.  spa- 
thuldta  Michx.,  Lindl. ; C.  vi- 
ridis Hort. 

§ xiv.  Mexicana. 

27.  mexicana  Moc.  384 

C.  stipuldcea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C. 
Lambertihna  Hort. 

§ xv.  P yracantha. 

28.  PyracanthaPcrs.385 

Mespilus  Yyracantha  L. : 
Evergreen  Thorn  : Buisson  ar- 
dent, Fr. ; immergriine  Mispel, 
Ger. , Agazzino,  ltal. 

2 crenulata  Hort.  - 385 
C.  crenuldta  Hort. 

XV.  StranVj?e's/.4  L.403 

C rates' gus  in  part. 

1.  glaucescens  Lindl A03 

Cratce'gus  glaUcaVi  a\\.  Cat. 

XVI.  Photi'nia  L.  403 

C ratce'gus  sp.  L. 

1 . serrulata  Lindl.  404 

C ratce'gus gldbr a Thunb.  Fl. 
Jap.,  Bot.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cav.,  Colla  Hort.  Ripul. 

2.  arbutifdlia  Lindl.  404 

Cratee'gus  arbutifblia  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew. 

3.  integrifolia  Lindl.  405 

P ijrus  integerrima  Wall,  ex 
D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep. 

4.  dubia  Lindl.  - 405 

Mespilus  bengalensis  Roxb., 
M.  tinctoria  D.  Don  Prod. 
Fl.  Nep.,  Cratee'gus  Shicdla 
Ham.  MSS. 

XVII.  Cotonea'ster. 

Mespilus  sp.  L.:  Neflier  co - 
tonneux , Fr. ; Quitten- Mispel, 
Ger. ; Cotognastro,  ltal. 

§ i.  Leaves  deciduous. 
Shrubs. 

1.  vulgaris  Lindl.  - 406 

Mespilus  Cotoneaster  Lin. 
Sp.,  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.  ; Neflier 
cotonneux,  rr. ; QuittenMispel, 
Ger. ; Salciagnolo,  ltal. 

1 erythrocarpa  Led.  40 6 

2 melanocarpa  Led.  406 
Mespilus  Cotoneaster  Pall. 

Fl.  Ross. 

M.  melanocarpa  Fisch. 

C.  melanocarpa  Lodd.  C. 

3 depressa  Fries  Nov. 
Suec.,  Dec.  Prod. 

2.  (v.)  torrientosa  P.406 

Mespilus  tomenlbsa  Willd. 

a 4 


Sp.,  not  Lam. ; M.  eriocarpa 
Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Synops.  and  Sup. 

3.  (v.)  laxiflora./<zc<7.407 

2 uniflora  Fischer  407 

4.  denticulata  - - 407 

§ ii.  Sub-evergreen  or  deci- 
duous. Tall  Shrubs  or  low 
Trees. 

5.  frigida  Wall.  - 407 

V ijrus  Nussia  Ham.  in  Prod. 
Fl.  Nep.,  Dec.  Prod. 

6.  (f.)  affinis  Lindl.  408 

Mespilus  integerrima  Ham. 
MSS.,  M.  affinis  D.  Don 
Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  ? C.  leumdna, 
in  Lodd.  collection. 

7.  acuminata  Lindl.  409 

Mespilus  acumindta  Lodd. 
Bot.  Cab. 

8.  nummularia  LindlAOS 

C.  elliptica  Hort.,  Eriobo- 

trya  elliptica  Lindl.,  Mespilus 
Cuile  Hort.,  ? C.  Ice'vis  in 
Lodd.  collection. 

§ iii.  Leaves  evergreen , 
leathery.  Low  Shrubs , 
with  prostrate  Branches  ; 
Trailers,  but  not  pro- 
perly Creepers. 

9.  rotundifolia  Wall.  410 

C.  microphylla  (3  U'va-firsi 
Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  C.  U'va-firsi 
Hort. : the  Bearberry-leaved 
Nepal  Cotoneaster. 

10.  (r.)  microphylla  41 1 

11.  (r.)  5uxifolia  W.  41 1 

2 marginata  - - 411 

C.  marginata  Lindl. 

XVIIL  Amela'nchier 

Mespilus  L.,  P yrus  W., 

A rbnia  Pers. 

1.  vulgaris  Mcench  412 

Mespilus  Amelanchier  Lin. 
Sp.,  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr. ; P yrus 
Amelanchier  Wild.  Sp.;  Aronia 
rotundifolia  Pers.  Syn.  ; Cra- 
tee'gus rotundifolia  Lam. ; Sor- 
bus  Amelanchier  Crantz:  Alisier 
Amelanchier,  Amelanchier  des 
Bois,  Neflier  d Feuilles  rondes, 
Fr.  ; Felsenbirne,  Ger.  ; Pero 
cervino,  ltal. 

2.  (v.)  Botryapium  412 

Mespilus  canadensis  Lin. 
Sp.,  M.  arbbrea  Michx.  Arb., 
Cratee'gus  racembsa  Lam . 
Diet.,  Vyrus  Botryapium  Lin. 
fil.  Suppl.;  A rbnia  Botrydpium 
Pers.  Syn.,  the  Canadian  Med- 
lar, Snowy  Mespilus,  June 
Berry,  wild  Pear  Tree : Ali- 
sier de  Choisy,  Amelanchier  de 
Clioisy,  Alisier  d Grappes , Fr. ; 
Traubenbirne,  Ger. 

3.  (v.)  sanguinea  - 413 

Pijrus  sanguinea  Pursh  Fl. 
Amer.  Sept.,  A rbnia  sangui- 
nea Nutt.,  Mespilus  canaden- 
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sis  y rotundifolia  Mic.hx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer. 

4.  (v.)  ovalis  Dec.  413 

Cratce'gus  spicdta  Lam. 
Diet.  ?,  M espilus  Amelanchier 
Walt.  Car.,  A.  parviflora 
Doug.  MSS.;  M.  canadensis 
var.  a.  ovalis  Michx.  Am..  Fy- 
rus  ovalis  Willd.  Sp.,  Arbnia 
ovalis  Pers.  Syn.  : Amelan- 

chier du  Canada , Alisier  a E'pi, 
Fr. ; rundblattrige  Birne , Ger. 

2 subcordata  Dec.  414 
Arbnia  subcordata  Raf. 
Md/ws  microcarpa  Raf. 

3 semi-integritolia  414 

5.  (v.)  florida  Lindl.  414 

2 parvifolia  - - 414 

A.  parvifolia  Hort.  Soc. 

XIX.  Me'spilus  L.414 

The  Medlar — M espilus  sp. 
of  Lin.  and  others,  Mespild- 
phora  sp.  of  Neck.  : Nejlier, 
Fr.  ; Mispel,  Ger.  ; Nespo/o, 
Ital. 

1.  germanica  L.  - 415 

1 sylvestris  Mil.  Die. 41 6 

2 stricta  Dec.  Ait.  416 

3 diffusa  Dec.  Ait.  416 

Cultivated  Varieties 1. 

Blake’s  large-fruited  Medlar ; 
2.  Dutch  Medlar ; 3.  Notting- 
ham, or  common,  Medlar ; 
4.  Stoneless  Medlar. 

2.  Smiths  Dec.  - 416 

M.  grandiflora  Smith  Exot. 
Bot.  ; M.  lobdta  Poir.,  Hook, 
in  Bot.  Mag. 

XX.  Py'rus  Lindl.  417 

The  Pear  Tree P yrus 

Mains  and  S orbus  Tourn., 
P yrus  and  S orbus  L.,  Pyro- 
phorum  and  Apyrophorum 
Neck. 

§ i.  Pyrophorum  Dec. 

1.  communis  L.  - 417 

P.  A'chras  Gaertn.  Fruct., 
P.  sj/lvestris  Dod.  Pempt., 
Pyraster  Ray  Syn. : Poirier , 
Fr. ; gemeine  Birne,  or  Birne- 
baum,  Ger. ; Pero  domes tico, 
Ital.  ; Peru,  Span.  ; Gruschka, 
Russian. 

1 .4'chras  Wallr.  - 417 

2 Pyraster  Wallr.  418 

3 foliis  variegatis  418 

4 fructu  variegato  418 

5 sanguinolenta  - 418 

6 fibre  pleno  - - 418 

Poire  del'  Arm&nie  B.  Jard 

7 jaspida  - - 418 

Bon  Chretien  d Bois  jaspe 

Bon  Jard. 

8 sativa  Dec.  - - 418 

Subvars.  — Beurr£  Diel, 

Beurre  de  Rans,  Bezi  de  la 
Motte,  Glout  Morceau,  Na- 
poleon, Swan’s  Egg:  and 
the  following  Scotch  Pears 
recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie, 
as  forms  adapted  for  land- 
scape scenery,  — the  Benvie, 


the  Golden  Knap,  the  Elcho, 
the  Busked  Lady,  and  the 
Pow  Meg  - 419 

2.  (c.)5alvifoliaZ)ec*.  421 

Aurelian,  or  Orleans  Pear  ; 
Poirier  Sauger,  D’Ourch  in 
Bibl.  Phys.  Econ.  Mai,  1817, 
p.  299. 

3.  (c.)  nivalis  Lin.JilA2 1 

4.  (c. ) sinaica7%owm421 

P.  Sinai  Desf.  Arb.,  N.  Du 
Ham.;  P.  persica  Pers.  Syn.: 
the  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 

5.  (c.)  salicifolia  L.  422 

P.  ehragnifblia  Pall.,  P. 
orientalis  Horn.  Suppl.,  P 
(c.)  clccagnifblia  Arb.  Brit 
1st  ed. 

6.  (c.)«mygtlalifbrmis422 

P.  sylvestris,  Magnol  Bot., 
P.  s alicifblia  Lois.  Not. 

7.  sinensis  Lindl.  422 

P.  communis  Lois.  Cochin, 
P sinica  Royle  111.  : Ri  vulgo 
Nas,  Japanese : the  Sandy 

Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand 
Pear  : Sha  Lee,  Chinese. 

8.  bollwylieriana  - 423 

P.  bollwylieriana  J.  Bauh 
Hist.,  P.  P olive ria.  Lin.  Mant., 
P.  auricularis  Knoop  Pomol. 

9.  variolosa  Wall.  424 

P.  Pashia  Ham.  ex  Herb. 

Lin.  Soc. 

10.  Michauxii  Bose  425 

11.  indica  Colebr.  - 425 

§ ii.  Mg/ws. 

12.  ilfalus  L.  - 425 

P.  Md/ws mitis Wallr. Sched., 
Mains  commilnis  Dec.  Fl.Fr. : 
Pommier  commun,  Fr. ; ge- 
meine Apfelbaum,  Ger. ; Pero 
Melo  and  Melo  Porno,  Ital. 

13.  ( M .)  acerba  D.  426 

P yrus  M dlus  austera  Wallr. 
Sched.,  Ma/w$  acerba  Merat 
FI.  Par.,  M.  commilnis  sylves- 
tris Desf.,  P.  M dlus  sylvestris 
FI.  Dan.,  P.  Mdtws  Smith 
Eng.  Bot. : Pommier  sauva- 
geon,  Fr.  ; Holzapfelbaum, 
Ger. ; Melo  salvatico,  Ital. 

14.  ( M .)  /irunifolia  426 

The  Siberian  Crab  ; P.  Md- 
lus  (3  hybrida  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

? M dlus  hybrida  Desf.  Arb. 

15.  (M.)  baccata  L.  427 

M dlus  baccdta  Desf.  Arb. 

16.  ( M .)  dioica  W.  427 

P.  apetala  Munch.  Hauvs., 
Md/ws  dioica  Audib.  Cat. 

17.  ( M.)  astracanica  427 

M dlus  astracanica  Dum. 
Cours.  : Transparent  de  Mos- 
covie.  Glace  de  Zelande  : the 
transparent  Crab  of  English 
Nurseries. 

Selection  of  Vars.  — The 
Red  Astrachan  ; the  White 
Astrachan ; the  Black  Crab  ; 


the  Court  pendu  plat ; the 
Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin; 
the  Tulip  Apple ; the  Violet 
Apple  ; the  Cherry  Crab,  or 
Cherry  Apple  ; the  Supreme 
Crab ; Bigg’s  Everlasting 
Crab  - - - - 428 

18  coronaria  L.  - 429 

M dlus  coronaria  Mill.  : Crab 
Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab , 
Amer. 

19.  (c.)  angustifolia  430 

P.  coronaria  Wang.  Amer., 
M dlus  sempervirens  Desf. 

Arb.,  P.  phmila  Hort. 

20.  spectabilis  Ait.  431 

The  Chinese  Crab  Tree 

Mai  us  spectabilis  Desf.  Arb., 
N.  Du  Ham.  ; M dlus  sinensis 
Dum.  Cours. 

Species  of  which  there  are  only 
very  young  Plants  in  British 
Gardens. 

P.  Sievers ii  Led.  FI.  Alt.  - 432 
P.  noy.  sp.  Sievers  in  Pall. 
Nord.  Beitr. 

P.  Schottu  Ledeb.  - - 432 

P stipulacea  Hort.  - - 432 

§ iii.  A'ria  Dec. 

2 1 . ^4'ria  Ehrh.  - 432 

Cratce  gus  A'ria  var.  a.  Lin . 
Sp.,  M espilus  A'ria  Scop.  • 
S orbus  A'ria  Crantz  Austr. ; 
A'ria  Theophrastx  L'Obel : 
white  wild  Pear,  white  Leaf 
Tree,  red  Chess-Apple,  Sea 
Ouler,  Cumberland  Hawthorn, 
Gerard  : Alisier  Allonchier, 
Alisier  blanc,  Fr.  ; Mehlbeer- 
baum,  or  Mehlbaum,  Ger. ; 
Aria,  or  Sorba  montana,  Ital. ; 
Mostaco,  Span. ; Axelbeer,Danr, 
Oxilbeer,  Swed. 

1 obtusifolia  Dec.  433 
P.  A.  ovalis  Hort. 

2 acutifolia  Dec.  433 
C rates' gus  longifblia  N 

Du  Ham. 

? P yrus  alp'ina  Willd.  En 

3 undulata  Lindl.  433 

4 angustifolia  Lindl. 433 
P.  A.  longifblia  Hort. 

5 rugosa  Lindl.  - 433 

6 cretica  Lindl.  - 433 

P.  A rotundifolia  Hort. ; 
P.  gree'ea  Hort. 

P.  A.  edidis  Hort. 

Cratce' gus  gree'ea  Hort. 

7 bullata  Lindl.  - 433 
P.  A.  acumindta  Hort. 

22.  (A.)  intermedia  434 

C ratce'gus  A'ria  (3  Lin.  Sp., 
C.  scand/ca  Wahlenb.,  C. 
suicica  Ait. : Alisier  de  Fon- 
tainebleau, Fr. ; Schwedischer 
Mehlbaum,  Ger. 

1 latifblia  - - 434 

C ratce'gus  latifblia  Poir. 

Diet.,  Du  Ham. 

S orbus  latifblia  Pers. 
Cratce' pu  dentata  Thuil. 

2 angustifolia  - - 435 

P.  cdhlis  Willd.  Enum. 

23.  vestita  Wall.  - 435 

P yrus  tiepalensis  Hort. ; 

S  6rbus  vestita  Lodd.  Cat. 
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1836  ; P.  crencLta  D.  Don  Prod. 
FI.  Nep. 

§ iv.  Torminaria  Dec. 

24.  torminalis  Ehrh.  436 

Cratce'gus  tormindlis  Lin. 
Sp.,  Smith  Eng.  But.  ; S orbus 
torminalis  Crantz  Austr. : the 
Maple  - leaved  Service  Tree  : 
Alisier  de  Bois,  Fr. ; Elzbeer - 
baum,  Ger. ; Ciavardello , or 
Mangiarello,  Ital. 

25.  rivularis  Dongl.  437 

Bow-itch , the  name  of  the 
fruit  in  the  language  of  the 
Chenook  tribe  of  Indians. 

§ v.  Eriolobus  Dec. 

26.  trilobata  Dec.  - 437 

Crataegus  trilobata  Labill., 
Poir.  Suppl. 

§ vi.  S orbus  Dec. 

27.  auriculata  Dec.  438 

S orbus  auriculata  Pers.  Syn. 

28.  pinnatifida  Ehrh.  438 

S orbus  hybrida  Lin.,  Dec.  ; 
P yrus  hybrida  Smith  FI.  Brit., 
not  of  Willd. : the  Bastard  Ser- 
vice Tree. 

2 lanuginosa  - - 438 

3 pendula  - - 439 

S.  hybrida  pendula  Lod. 

4 arbuscula  Dec.  - 439 

29.  aucuparia  Gcertn.  439 

The  Mountain  Ash  . — S orbus 
aucuparia  Lin.  Sp. ; M espilus 
aucuparia  All. : Quicken  Tree , 
Quick  Beam,  wild  Ash,  wild 
Service,  Wichen  Tree,  Rowan 
Tree,  Rowne  Tree,  Roan  Tree, 
Roddan,  Rontry,  Mountain  Ser- 
vice, Witchen,  wild  Sorb, 
Whichtn,  Whitten,  Wiggen 
Tree  : Sorbier  des  Oiseleurs,  or 
So}-bierdes  Oiselaux,  Fr. ; Vogel 
Beerbaum,  Ger. ; Sorbo  salva- 
tico,  Ital. 

2 fructu  luteo  - - 439 

3 foliis  variegatis  - 439 

4 fastigiata  - - 439 

30.  amerieana  Dec.  440 

S orbus  amerieana  Ph.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  Willd.  Enum.; 
S.  amerieana  var.  (3  Michx.  FI. 
Amer. ; P.  canadensis  Hort. 

31.  microcarpa  Dec.  441 

S orbus  aucuparia  a.  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  S.  micrantha  Dum. 
Cours.,  S.  microcarpa  Ph.  FI. 
Amer.  Sept. 

32.  .Sorbus  Gcertn.  - 442 

The  True  Service. — S 6rbus 
domestica  Lin.  Sp.  ; Pyrus  do- 
mestica  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot., 
Wallr.  Ann.  Bot.,  Don’s  Mill. : 
the  Whitty  Pear  Tree : Cor- 
mier, or  Sorbier  cultive,  Fr. ; 
Speyerlingsbaum,  or  Sperber- 
baum,  Ger. ; Sorbo  domestico, 
Ital. 

2 maliformis  Lodd.  442 
La  Corme-Pomme,  Fr. 

3 pyriformis  Lodd.  442 

La  Corme-Poire,  Fr. 


33.  lanuginosa  Dec.  443 

P.  hybrida  lanuginosa  Hort., 
S orbus  lanuginosa  Kit.  in  Litt., 
and  Lodd.  Cat. 

34.  spuria  Dec.  - - 444 

P.  hybrida  Mcench  Weiss. 
Sorbus  spiiria  Pers.  Syn.,  Mes- 
pilus  sorbifdlia  Bose,  & Wats., 
Dend.  Brit.,  not  of  Smith  ; P. 
sambuctfblia  Cham,  and  Don’s 
Mill. 

2  pendula  Hort.  - 445 
S.  hybrida  pendula  Lod. 
P.  spiiria  s ambucifdlia 
Hort.  Brit. 

35.  foliolosa  Wall.  - 445 

Other  Species^ P.  hirclna  Wall. 
Cat.  - - - 445 

§ vii.  Adenurachis  Dec. 

36.  arbutifoliaZ/.T?/.  446 

Cratce'gus  pyrifblia  Lam. 
Diet.,  A rdnia  p yrifblia  Pers. 
Syn.,  "iCratee'gus  serrdta  Poir. 
Suppl.,  M espilus  Arbutifblia 
Schmidt  Arb.,  Mill.  Diet. 

2 intermedia  Lindl.  446 

3 serotina  Lindl.  - 44 6 

4 piimila  - - 446 

Mespilus  piimila  Lodd. 

37. («.)  melanocarpa  447 

P.  Arbutifblia  (3  Willd.  Sp., 
A rdnia  Arbutifblia  Pers.  Syn., 
Mespilus  capitdta  Lodd.,  M. 
floribhnda  Lodd.,  M.  pitbens 
Lodd.  Cat. 

2 subpubescens  L.  447 

38.  («.)floribundajL.  447 

39.  (a.)  depressa  L.  448 

40.  (a.)  pubensZr.  - 448 

41.  (a)  grandifolia  L.  448 

§ viii.  Chamcemespilus  Dec. 

42.  Chamasmespilus  449 

Cratce'gus  Chamcemespilus 
Jacq.  Austr.,  Mespilus  Chamce- 
mespilus Lin.  Sp.,  Sorbus  Cha- 
mcemespilus Crantz  Austr.:  the 
Bastard  Quince : niedriger  Mis. 
pelbaum,  Ger. ; Camemespolo, 
Ital. 

Other  Species  of  P yrus P. 

alnifblia  LmcM.,  P.  tomentbsa 
Dec.  Prod.,  Malus  tomentosa 
Dum.  Cours.,  P.  rubictinda 
Hoffmans. 

XXI.  Cydo'NIA  T.  - 450 

The  Quince  Tree.  — P yrus 
sp.  Lin.,  Coignassier,  Fr.  ; 
Quittenbaum,  Ger. ; Cotogno, 
Ital. 

1 . vulgaris  Pers.  - 450 

Vyrus  Cydbnia  Lin.  Sp.,  Jacq. 
Austr. ; C.  europce'a  Sav. 

1 pyriformis  Hort.  450 

2 maliformis  Hort.  450 

3 lusitanica  Du  H.  451 

2.  sinensis  Thonin  - 451 

P yrus  sinensis  Poir.  Suppl. 

3.  japonica  Pers.  - 452 

?P yrus  japdnica  Thunb.  FI. 


Jap.  and  Bot.  Mag.,  Cliceno- 
miles  japonica  Lindl.  Lin.  Tr. 

2 flore  albo  - - 452 

3 fl.  semi-pleno  - 452 

Calyca  nthd  cecc. 

I.  Calyca'nthus  L.  452 

American  Allspice Caly- 

canthi  sp.  Lin.,  Lam.,  Willd.; 
BUttnen a Du  Ham.,  not  of  Lin .; 
BeurreriA  Ehret  Piet.  ; Bas- 
teriA  Adans.  Fam. ; Potnpa- 
dohrA  Buchoz : Calycanthe , 

Fr.  ; Gewiirzstrauch  ( spice 
shrub),  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. ; 
Calicanlo,  Ital. 

1.  floridus  L.  - - 453 

The  Carolina  Allspice C. 

stirilis Walt.  Car.:  sweet-scented 
shrub,  in  Carolina  ; common 
American  Allspice  : Calycanthe 
de  la  Caroline,  F r. ; Carolinische 
Kelch  Blume,  Ger.  ; Pompadur 
Ital. 

1 oblongus  Dec.  - 453 

2 ovatus  Dec.  - - 453 

3 asplenifdlius  L.  C.  453 

4 ferox  Lodd.  Cat.  453 

5 glaucusiorf.  Cat.  453 

6 inodorusZod.  Cat.  453 

7 longifoliusZoe?.  C.  453 

8 variegatusZorf.  C.  453 

2.  (f.)  glaucus  Willd.  454 

C.fertilis  Walt.  Car.,  Lindl. 
Bot.  Reg.,  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz., 
Don’s  Mill. : the  fertile-flowered 
American  Allspice. 

2  oblongifolius  Nut.  454 

C.  oblongifblius  Hort. 

3.  (f.)  laevigatus  W.  454 

C.  ferax  Michaux  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.,  C.pennsylvanicus  Lod. 
Cat. 

II.  Chimona'nthus  L. 

The  Winter  Flower.  — Me- 
rdtiA  Nees  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Bonn, 
Calycdnthi  sp.  Linn. 

1.  fragrans  Lindl.  - 455 

Calycanthus  pm' cox  Lin.  Sp., 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Curt.  Bot. 
Mag.,  Lam.  111. ; MeratA a frd- 
grans  Nees  Act.  Soc.  Nat. 
Bonn. ; O'bai,  or  Robai  Ksempf. 
Amer.:  the  Winter  Flower ; 
Calycante  de  Japon,  Fr. ; Ja- 
panische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 

2 grandiflorus  Lind.  455 

3 luteus  Hort.  - 4 55 

4 parviflorus  Hort.  455 

Qranatacece. 

I.  Pu'nica  Tourn.  456 

The  Pomegranate  Tree.  — 
The  Carthaginian  Apple  : Gre- 
nadier, Fr.  ; Granate,  Ger. ; 
Melograno,  Ital. ; Granados, 
Span. 

1.  Granatum  L.  - 456 

1 rubrum  Dec.  Prod.  456 

2 rub.fl.pl.  Trew  - 457 

3 albescens  Dec,  Pr.  457 
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4 albescens  fl.pleno  457 

5 flavura  Hort.  - 457 

2.  ( G .)  nana  L.  - 457 

P.  americdna  ndna  Tourn., 
P.  G randtum  ndnum  Pers. 


T amaricacece. 

I.  TVmarix  Desv.  458 

The  Tamarix — The  species  of 
Tamar ix  of  authors  that  have 
4-5  stamens : Taman's,  Fr. ; 
Tamarisken,  Ger. ; Tamarice, 
Ital. 

I.  gallica  L.  - 458 

T.  narbonensis  Lob.  Ic., 
T amariscus  gallicus  All.,  T a- 
mariscus  penldndrus  Lam.  FI. 
Fr.,  not  of  Pall. : Mirice,  Ital. 
Varieties  - - - 458 

II.  Myrica'riaD^.  459 

The  species  of  Tamarix  of 
authors  that  have  monadelphous 
stamens. 

1.  germanica  Desv.  459 

Tamarix  germanica  Lin. 
Sp.,  T amariscus  decandrus 
Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  Tamarix  decan- 
dra  Moench,  T amariscus  ger- 
manicus  Lob.  Ic. : Tamaris 
d’Allemagne,  Fr.  ; Deutschen 
Tamarisken,  Ger. ; Tamar igia 
piccola,  Ital. 

2  dahurica  Dec.  - 459 
Tamarix  dahilrica  Willd. 
Act.  Berol. 

Philadelphacece. 

1.  Phit,ade'lphusL.460 

The  MockOrange.  — Syringa 
Tourn.  Inst.,  not  of  Lin.  : Phi- 
ladelphus,  Fr.  ; Pfeifenstrauch 
( pipe  shrub),  Ger. ; Filadelpho, 
Ital.  ; Pipe  Privet,  Gerard ; 
the  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 

§ i.  Stems  stiff  and  straight. 
Flowers  in  Racemes. 

1 . coronarius  L.  - 460 

Syringa  suaveolens  Mcench 
Meth . : wohlriechender  Pfeif- 
enstrauch, Ger.;  Fior  angiolo, 

Ital. 

1 vulgaris  Sch.Han.46l 

2 nanus  Mill.  Diet.  46 1 

3 fibre  pleno  L.  Cat.46\ 

4 variegatus  L.  Cat.  461 

2.  (c.)  inodorus  L.  461 

Syringa  inodbra  Moench  ; 
P.  tdxus  in  various  English 
gardens  : Silindia  senz'  odore, 
Ital. 

3.  (c.)  Zeyheri  Sch.461 

4.  verrucosus  Schrad  AQ>2 

P.  grandijtbrus  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg.,  Lodd.  Cat.  1836, 

5.  (v.)  latifolius  SchAQ2  I 

P.  pubdscens  Cels.  Hort., 
Lois.  Herb.  Amat. 

6.  (v.)floribundus  S.  463  i 


1 7.  speciosus  Schrad.  463 

P.  grandijtbrus  of  German 
gardeners,  P.  grandijtbrus  lax- 
us  of  other  gardeners. 

8.  Gordon ianus  Lin.  463 

§ ii.  Stems  more  slender , 
rambling,  twiggy,  and 
loose.  Flowers  solitary , 
or  2 or  3 together. 

9.  laxus  Schrad.  - 464 

P.  hhmilis  Hort.,  P.  pubes- 
cens  Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 

10.  (1.)  grandiflorus  464 

P.  inodorus  Hort.,  P.  laxus 
Lodd.  Cat.  1836 

11.  hirsutus  Nutt.  - 464 
P.  villbsus  Lodd.  Cat.,  P. 

gracilis  Lodd.  Cat. 

12.  tomentosus  IVallAQo 

P.  nepalensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
1836,  ? P.  trijlbrus  Royle. 

Other  Species  ofPhiladelphus 

P.  mexicanus  Sch.  - 465 

II.  Deu  tzia  Thun.  465 

P hiladelphus,  in  part ; Lep- 
tospermum , in  part. 

1 .  scabra  - - 466 

2.  (s.)  corymbosa  466 

D.  canescens  Sieboldt,  V hi- 
ladelphus corymbosus  Wall. 

Other  Species  of  Dcutzia. D. 

staminea  B. Br .(Y hiladelphus 
stamineus  W.),  D.  Brunonia 
Wall.  ( Leptospermum  sed- 
brum  W.)  - - - 466 

III.  Decuma'riaZ.  466 

Forsythm  Walt.,  not  of  Vahl. 

1.  barbara  L.  - - 467 

D.  radicans  Moench  Meth., 
D.  Forsythia  Mich. v.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  D.  prostrdta  Lodd. 
Cat. 

2 sarmentosa  Dec.  467 
D.  sarmentosa  Bose. 
Forsythia  scandens  Walt. 

Nitrariacece. 


I.  Nitra'ria  L.  - 468 
1.  Schoberi  L.  - 468 

1 sibirica  - 468 

N.  sibirica  Pall.  FI.  Ross. 

2 caspica  - - 468 

N.  caspica  Pall.  FI.  Ross. 

Other  Species  of  Nitrdria N. 

tridentata  Desf.  - - 468. 


Grossulacece. 

I.  Ri'bes  L.  - - 468 

Grossuldria  Tourn. ; Chry * 
sobo/rya,  Calobotrya,  Coreosma, 
and  Rdbes  Spach  : Groseiller\ 
Fr. ; Johannisbcere,  Ger. ; 
Kruisbes,  Dutch  ; Uva  Spina, 
Ital.  ; Grossella,  Span. 

§ i.  Grossulariee  Ach. 
Gooseberries. 

Groseiller  d Maquercau,  Fr. ; 


Stachelbeere  Sf ranch,  Ger.  , 
Kruisbes,  Dutch  ; Uva  Spina , 
Ital.j  Grosella,  Span. 


A.  Flowers  greenish  white. 

1.  oxyacanthoides  L.469 

2.  setosum  Lindl.  470 

3.  triflorum  W.  - 470 

R.  stamineum  Horn.  Enum. 
Hort.  Hafn. ; R.  t.  majus 
Hort. 

4.  (t.)  niveum  Lindl .470 

5.  (t.)  Cynosbati  L.  471 

R.  ? trijtorum  var. 

1 fructu  glabro  - 471 

2 fructu  aculeato  - 471 

6.  (t.)  divaricatumD.471 

R.  ? triflorum  var.,  R.' 
? Grossuldria  var.  triflbra 
subvar. 

7.  (t.)  irriguum  Don.  472 

R.  ? triflbrum  var. 

8.  hirtellum  Michx.  472 

9.  gracile  Michx.  472 

10.  aciculare  Smith.  472 

R.  U'va-crispa  Sievers  in 
Pall.  Nord.  Beytr.,  ? Pall.  FI. 
Ross. 

11.  Grossularia  L.  473 

R.  IPva  crispa  CEd.  FI. 
Dan.,  Grossuldria  hirshta. 
Mill.  Diet  , R.  U'va-crispa 
var.  5.  sativa  Dec.  FI.  Fr. : 
Feaberry,  Cheshire  and  the 
North  of  England  ; Fcabes, 
Norfolk ; Grozert,  in  Scot- 
land : Groseiller  d Maquereau, 
Fr. ; Griselle,  in  Piedmont ; 
gemeine  Stachelbeere,  Ger. ; 
Uva  Spina,  Ital. 

2 U'va-crispa  Smith  473 
R.  U'va-crispa  Lin.  Sp. 
U'va-crispa  Fuch.  Hist. 
Wra-spina  Math.  Valgr. 

R.  U'va  crispa  var.  1 syl- 

vestris  Berlandier. 

3 spinosissima  Bert.  473 

4 reclinata  Berl.  - 473 
R.  reclinatum  Lin.  Sp. 
Grossuldria  reclinata  Mil 

Diet. 

5 Bessertana  Berl.  473 

R.  hybridum  Bcsser. 

6 subinermis  Berl.  473 

7 macroearpa  Dec.  473 

8 bracteata  Berl.  - 473 

9 himalayana  - 473 

R.  himalaydnum  Royle. 

Other  Varieties. — The  Red 
Champagne,  or  Ironmon- 
ger, Horseman’s  Green- 
Gage,  the  Red. 


B.  Flowers  red. 

12.  speciosum  Pm’.?/*  474 

R .stamineum  Smith  in  Rees's 
Cyrl.,  Dec.  Prod. ; ? R.fuchs- 
ioldes  FI.  Mex.  ic.  ined.  ; R. 
triacanthum  Menzies. 
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13.  Menziesw  Ph.  - 475 

R .ferox  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl. 
Other  Species.  — R.  microphyl- 
lum  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

§ ii.  Botrycarpum  Dec. 

14.  orientale  Poir.  - 475 

15.  saxatile  Pall.  - 475 

? R.  alpinum  Sievers  in  Pall. 
Kord.  Beytr. 

16.  Diacantha  L.fil.  475 

17.  lacustre  Poir.  - 476 

?R.  oxyacantholdesMichx.F\. 
Bor.  Amer. 

2  echinatum  - - 476 

R.  echinatum  Dougl.MS. 
R.  armdtum  Hort. 

§ iii.  Ribesia  B. 

Currants. 

Rlbes  species  of  Linnaeus  and 
others ; Caloodtrya,  Coreosma 
and  Ribis  Spach  : Grosseilles 
en  Grappes,  or  Groscillier 
commun,  Fr. ; Johannisbeere, 
Ger.  ; Bessenboom,  Dutch  ; 
Bibes,  Ital. 

A.  Flowers  greenish,  or  greenish 
yellow , or  reddish  ; and  Fruit, 
in  a wild  State,  red. 

18.  rubrum  L.  - 477 

R.  vulgdre  N.  Du  Ham. ; 
Groseillier  commun,  Fr. ; ge- 
meine  Johannisbeere,  Ger.  ; 
Aalbessen  Boom,  Dutch  ; Bibes 
rosso,  Ital. 

1 sylvestre  Bee.  Fr.  477 

2 hortense  Bee.  - 477 

R.  rdbrum  Lois.  Nouv. 

Diet. 

3 carneum  Berl.  M.  477 

R.  ritbrum  domesticum 

2 bdccis  edrneis  Wallr. 
Sched. 

4 variegatum  Bee.  477 

5 album  Besf.  Cat.  477 

6 foliis  luteo  variegatis 

Buh.  - - 477 

7 foliis  albo  variegatis 

Buh.  - - 477 

8 sibiricum  Oldaker  477 

19.  (r.)  alpinum  L.  477 

R.  dioicum  Masters. 

1 sterile  Wallr.  Sched.  477 

R.  dioicum  Moench  Meth. 

2 bacciferum  Wallr.  478 

3 ptiunilum  Lindl.  - 4 78 

4 foliis  variegatis  - 478 

20.  (r.)  petrm'um  TV.  478 

R.  alpinumDelarb.  Auvergn.: 
Bibes  corallino  Ital. : the  woolly- 
leaved Currant  the  red  Marsh- 
mallow-leaved Currant. 

21.  (r.)  spicatum  R.  478 

The  Tree  Currant. 

22.  (r.)  carpathicum  479 

R.  acerrimum  Rochel  ex  R. 
et  Schultes. 

23.  (r.)  multiflorum  479 

R.  spiedtum  Schultes  CEstr. 
FI.  ed.  1.,  R.  xitijblium  Hort. 


24.  (r).  albinervum  479 

25.  acuminatum  W.  479 

26.  (r.)  trifidum  479 

B.  Flowers  greenish  yellow, 
sometimes  with  the  Tips  qf  the 
Sepals  and  Petals  red.  Fruit 
black. 

27.  nigrum  L.  - - 480 

R.  dha!w?wMoenchMeth.:  Capis 
and  Poivrier,  Fr.  ; schwartze 
Johannisbeere,  Ger.;  Bibes  ne- 
ro,  Ital. 

2 bacca  flavida  Hort.  48 1 

3 bacca  viridi  Hort.  481 

4 foliis  variegatis  V.  481 
Selection  of  Garden  Va- 
rieties. — Black  Naples, 
large  Black. 

28.  (n.)  triste  Pall.  - 481 

R.  altdicum  Lodd.  Cat. 

29.  (n.)floridum  - 481 

R.  nigrum  2 Lin.  Sp.,  R. 
pennsytvdnicum  Lam.  Diet., 
K.  recurvdtum  Mich.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  Ribesium  nigrum,  &c., 
Dill.  Elth. 

2 grandifldrum  Hort. 482 
R.  rigens  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 

3 parviflorum  iTorL  482 

R.  ameriednum  Mill., 

R.  pennsylvanicum  Cel3. 
R.  campanuldtum  Hort. 

30.  (n.)  procumbens  482 

R.  polyedrpon  Gmel.  Syst. 
Veg. 

31.  (n.)  prostratum  482 

R.  glandulosum  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed  1.,  R.  canadense  Lod. 
2 laxiflorum  - - 482 

R.  qffi'ne  Dougl.  MSS. 

R.  laxiflbrum  PurshAmer. 
Sept. 

32.  (n.)  resinosumP.  482 

R.  orientdle  Catros,  R.recli- 
natum  Hort. 

33.  (n.)  punctatum  482 

R.  glandulosum  R.  & P.  FI. 
Per.,  not  of  Ait.,  Don’s  Mill. 

34.  (n.)  heterotrichum 

Meyer  - - 483 

35.  (n.)  bractedsum  483 

36.  (n.)  viscosissimum 

Parsh  - - 484 

Coreosma  viscosissima  Spach. 
Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.  1835. 

37.  (n.)  hudsonianum 

Richardson  - 484 
R.  petiolare  Dougl.  Hort.  Tr. 

38.  glaciale  Wall.  - 484 

39.  inebrians  Lindl  485 

40.  cereum  Dougl.  - 485 

C.  Flowers  deep  red.  Fruit 
black. 

41.  sanguineum  P.  -486 

R.m alvdeeum  Sifaith  in  Rees’s 
Cycl.,  Calobotrya  sanguinea 
Spach. 


2 glutinosum  - 486 
R.  glutinbsum  Benth. 

Hort.  Trans. 

R.  angdstum  Dougl.  MS. 

3 malvaceum  - - 486 

R.  m alvdeeum  Benth. 

4 atro-rixbens  Hort . 486 

42.  atro-purpiireum  487 

1 Flowers  deep  purple. 
Leaves  rather  pu- 
bescent beneath,  but 
smooth  and  glabrous 
above,  as  well  as  the 
branches. 

2 Leaves  rather  pu- 
bescent beneath,  but 
hispid  from  bristles 
above,  as  well  as  the 
petioles  and  stems. 

3 Flowers  paler.  Leaves 
pubescent  above,  but 
most  pubescent  below. 
Branches  smooth. 

§ iv.  Symphocalyx  Dec. 

43.  aureum  Pursh  - 487 

R.palmdtum  Desf.Cat.  Hort. 
Paris,  Chrysobotrya  rcvolilta 
Spach. 

1 prag'cox  Lindl.  - 487 
R.  frdgrans  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab. 

2 villdsum  Bee.  Pr.  488 
R.  longiflbrum  Fraser 

Catal. 

3 serotinum  Lindt.  488 

44.  (a.)  tenuiflorum  488 

R.  aureum  Colla  Hort.  Rip. 
Append.,  R.  flavum  Berl.  in 
Dec.  Prod.,  R.  missouriensis 
Hort. , Chrysob6tryaLindleya.ua. 
Spach. 

1 fructu  nigro  - - 488 

2 fructu  luteo  - -488 

45.  (a.)  flavum  Coll.  488 

R.  adreum  3 sanguineum 
Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  R. 
palmatum  Desf.  Hort.  Par.,  R. 
aureum  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  not  of 
Pursh ; Chrysobotrya  inter- 
media Spach. 

JSscallonmceae. 

1.  /tea  L.  - - 489 

Cedrela  Lour.  ; Dicondngia 
Michx. 

I . virgfnica  L.  - 490 

II.  Escallo'n/^  M.  490 

Stereoxylon  R.  & P.  FI.  Per. 
Prod. 

1.  rubra  Pers.  - 490 

Stereoxylon  rubrum  R.  & P. 

1 glabriuscula  Hook,  et 

Am.  - - 490 

2 albiflora  Hk.  et  A.  491 
E.  glandulbsa  Bot.  Cab. 

3 pubescens  H.  et  A.  491 
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2.  montevidensis  D.  491 

E.  floribdnda  var.  fi  montevi- 
densis Schlecht.  in  Linna;a ; 
E.  bifida  Link  et  Otto  Abbild. 

2 floribunda  - - 491 

E.  floribdnda  H.  B.  et  K. 

3.  illinita  Presl  - 491 

Other  Species  of  Escallonia. 
— E . resindsa  Pers.  ( Stere- 
oxylon  resinosum  Ruiz  et 
Pavon),  E.  pul  verul£nta  Pers. 

( Stereoxylon  pulverulentum 
Ruiz  et  Pavon)  - - 491 

Saxifrages. 

Tribe  Hydra'ngeae. 

I.  Hydra'ngea  L.  492 

Hydrangea  and  Hortensia 
Juss. : Idrangea,  Ital. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North 
America. 

1.  arborescens  L.  - 492 

H.  vulgdris  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  H.  frutescens  Mcench 
Meth. 

2 discolor  Ser.  - 493 

2.  (a.)cordata  Pursh  493 

2 georgica  - - 493 

H.  georgica  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  nivea  Michx.  - 493 

H.  radicita  Wal.  FI.  Car.,  not 
of  Sm. 

2 glabella  Ser.  - 493 

4.  (/uercifolia  Bartr.  493 

H ■ radidta  Smith  Icon.  Piet. 
12.,  but  not  of  Walt. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 

5.  heteromalla  Don  494 

6.  altissima  Wall.  - 494 

Other  Species  of  Hydrangea.  — 
H.  Hortensfrt  Sieb.  ( H . hor- 
tbnsis  Smith),  H.  vestita 
Wall.  - - - - 494 

Umbel  laces. 

1.  J?upleu'rum  T.  495 

The  Hare’s  Ear.  — Tenon  a 
and  Buprestis  Spreng.  Syst. : 
Bupliore,  or  Oreille  de  Lievre, 
Fr. ; Hasenohrlien,  Ger. 

1.  frutiedsum  L.  - 495 

Tenoria  frutiebsa  Spreng.  in 
Schultes  Syst. ; Buprestis  fru- 
tiebsa Spreng.  Mag.  ; S eseli 
cethidpicum  Bauh.  Pin.;  Seseli 
friltex  Mor.  Umb. 

Other  Species  of  Bupleiirum.  — 
B.  frutescens  L.,  B.  gibralta- 
rica  Lam.  (B.  arborescens 
Jaeq.Ic.  R.)  - 495 

Araliaces. 

I.  Ara  lia  L.  - 496 

The  Angelica  Tree — Ardlia 
sp.  Lin.,  Ardlice  verec  Blum. 

1.  spinosa  L.  - - 496 

Aralie,  Fr.  and  Ger..;  Angelica  I 


spinosa,  Ital. ; Spikenard,  N. 
Amer. 

2.  japonica  Thunb.  497 
II.  77e'dera  Swartz  497 

The  Ivy.  — Ardlia  sect.  Gym- 
nopterum  Blum.  Bijdr.,  HSdera 
and  Ardlia  sp.  Lin.  : Lierre, 
Fr. ; Ephen,  Ger. ; Edera,  Ital. 

1.  Helix  L.  - - 497 

1 vulgaris  Dec.  - 498 

2 eanariensis  Dec.  498 
H.  eanariensis  Willd. 

The  Irish,  or  Giant,  Ivy. 

? 3 chrysocarpa  Dec.  498 
H.  poetica  C.  Bauh. 

H.  chrysocarpos  Dalech. 
H.  D ionysias  J.  Bauh. 

H.  Helix  Wall. 

4 fol.  argenteis  L.  C.498 

5 foliis  aureis  L.  C.  498 

6 digitata  Lod.  Cat.  498 

7 arborescens  L.  C.  498 

H amamelidaces. 

I.  7/amame'lis  L.  499 

The  Wych  Hazel.  — Trilopus 
Mith.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  8. 
App. : Hamamelide , Ital. 

1.  virginica  L.  - 499 

Hamamelie  de  Virginie,  Fr. ; 
Virginische  Znubernuss,  Ger.  ; 
Pistacchio  nera  della  Virginia, 
Ital. 

2 parvifolia  Nutt.  - 499 

3 macrophylla  - 499 
H.  macrophylla  Pursh. 

II.  FoTHERGl'LLyf  L. 

1.  alnifolia  L.  - 500 

F.  Gardeni  Michx.  FI  Bor. 
Amer.,  H amamelis  monoica 
Lin.  ex  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl. 

1 obtusa  Sims  B.  M.  500 
F.  major  Bot.  Cab. 

F.  alnifolia  Lin.  fil.  Sup. 

2 acuta  Sims  - - 500 

F Gardeni  Jacq.  Ic.  Bar. 

3 major  Sims  B.  M.  500 

Corjiaces. 

I.  CVrnus  L.  - 501 

The  Dogwood. — Cornouiller, 
Fr.  ; Harlricgel,  Ger.  ; Cor- 
niolo,  Ital. 

§ i.  Nudiflbras  Dec. 

A.  Leaves  alternate. 

1.  alternifolia  L.  - 501 

C.  alterna  Marsh. 

B.  Leaves  opposite. 

2.  sanguinea  L.  - 502 

C.  foe'mina  Rai.  Syn.,  Virga 
sanguinea  Matth.  Valgr. : Fe- 
male Cornel,  Dogberry  Tree, 
Hound  Tree,  Hound1  s-berry 
Tree,  Prickwood,  Gaten,  or 
Gatten  Tree,  Gater  or  Gutter 


Tree,  Catteridge  Tree,  wild 
Cornel : Cornouiller  sauvage, 
sanguin,  or  femelle,  Puine,  or 
Bois  punais,  Fr. ; rother  Hart- 
riegel,  Ger.  ; Sanguinello,  ItaL 

2 Purshit  Don’s  M.  502 

C.  sanguinea  Pursh. 

3 foliis  variegatis  - 502 

3.  alba  L.  - - 503 

C.  stolonifera  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  C.  tatdrica  Mill.  Icon. 

2 circinata  Don's  M.  503 
C.  circinata  Cham,  et  S. 

3 sibirica  Lodd.  Cat.  503 

4.  (a.)  stricta  L.  - 503 

C.  fastigiata  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.  ; C.  sanguinea  Walt., 
but  not  of  Lin. ; C.  cyanocdrpos 
Gmel.  Syst.  Veg.,  C.  cana- 
densis Hort.  Par.,  C.  ccerhlea 
Meerb.  Icon.,  but  not  of  Lam. 

2 asperifolia  - 504 

C.  asperifblia  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 sempervirens  - 504 
C.  sempervirens  Lod.  Cat. 

5.  (a.)  paniculata  H.  504 

C.  racemosa  Lam.  Diet. ; C. 
fee’mina  Mill.  Diet. ; C.  c itri- 
folia  Hort.  Par. 

2 albida  Ehrh.  - 504 

3 radiata  Pursh  - 504 

6.  (a.)  sericea  L'H.  504 

C.  lanuginosa  Mich.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.  ; C.  alba  Walt.  FI.  Car., 
but  not  of  Lin.  ; C.  ccerhlea 
Lam.  Diet.  ; C.  kmbmum  Du 
Roi  Harbk.  ; C.  rubiginbsa 
Ehrh.  Beitr. ; C.  ferruginea 
Hort.  Par.  ; C.  candidissima 
Mill.  ; C.  cyanocdrpos  Moench, 
but  not  of  Gmel. 

2 oblongifolia  Dec.  504 
C.  oblongifblia  Rafin. 

7.  (a.)  circinata  L'H.  505 

C.  tomentbsa  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  C.  rugosa  Lam.  Diet., 
C.  virginidna  Hort.  Par. 

8.  oblonga  Wall.  - 505 

C.  paniculata  Hamilt.  ex  D. 
Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep. 

§ ii.  Involucratce  Dec. 

9.  mas  L.  - 505 

The  Cornel,  or  Cornelian 
Cherry  Tree.  — C.  mascula 
L’ Her  it.  Corn.,  Long  Cherry 
Tree  : Cornelia,  Cornouiller 

male , Comes,  Corneilles,  Fr. ; 
Kornel  Kirsche,  Hartriegel, 
Ger.  ; Corgnolo.  Ital. 

2 fructu  ceras  coloris 

N.  Du  Ham.  506 

3 variegatus  - 506 

10.  florida  L.  - 507 

Virginian  Dogwood. 

Other  Species  of  C ornus.  — C. 
gr&ndis  Schlecl.,  C.  officinalis 
507 

11.  Bentha'm/^  L.  507 

C 6rnus  sp.  Wall.,  Dec.,  and 
\ G.  Don. 
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1.  fraglfera  Lindl.  - 508 

Cornus  capital  a Wall,  in 
Roxb.  FI.  Ind.,  Don’s  Mill. : 
Chung-wa,  in  Nepal  ; Bhu- 
mowro,  in  Serampore. 

Other  Species  of  Benthdmia. — 
B.  japonica  - 508 

Loranthacece. 

I.  Fi'scum  L.  - 508 

The  Mistletoe.  — Misseldine, 
Gui,  or  Guy , Fr. ; Misti,  or 
Missel,  Ger.  ; Visco,  or  Vischio, 
Ital.  ; Legamadoga , Span. 

1.  album  L.  - - 509 


II.  Lora'nthus  L.  510 

1.  europae'us  L.  - 511 

III.  Au'cuba  Thunb.  51 1 

Aucuba  Kaempf.  Amocn.,  Eii- 
basis  Salisb.  Prod. 

1.  japonica  Thunb.  - 51 1 

Eubasis  dichotomies  Salisb. 
Prod.  : spotted-leaved  Laurel, 
Japan  Laurel. 

Caprifoliacece. 

Sect.  I.  j^ambu'ceas. 

I.  aSambu'cijs  Tourn. 5 13 

The  Elder. — Vhytehma  Lour. 
Coch.,  but  not  of  Lin. 

A Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers 
cymose,  or  corymbose. 

1.  nigra  L.  - - 513 

Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Arn- 
tree,  Scotch  ; Sureau,  Fr.  ; 
Hollander,  Ger.  ; Sambuco, 
Ital.  ; Sauco,  and  Sambuco , 
Span. ; Flaeder,  Swed. ; Hylde, 
Dan. 

2 virescens  Dec.  - 514 
S.  virescens  Desf.  Arb.  Fr. 

3 leucocarpa  - - 514 

4 laciniata  - - 514 

S.  laciniata  Mill.  Diet. 

5 rotundifolia  - 514 

6 monstrosa  - - 514 

S.  monstrbsa  Hort. 

7 foliis  argenteis  - 514 

8 foliis  luteis  - 514 

2.  canadensis  L.  - 515 

B.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers 
panicled. 

3.  racemosa  L.  - 515 

S.  montana  Cam.  Epit. ; S. 
cervini  Tabern. : Sambuco  mon- 
tana, Ital. 

2  laciniata  Koch  - 515 

3.  (r.)  pubens  Mx.  - 516 

S.  racembsa  Hook.  FI.  Bor. 
Am.,  not  of  Lin.;  S.  pubbscens 
Lodd.  Cat. 

2 heptaphylla  Hook.  516 


II.  Fibu'rnum  L.  - 515 

O’pulus,  Vibtirnum,  and  Tt- 
nus,  Tourn.  Inst.  ; Vibdrnum 
and  O'pulus  Mcench  Meth.  : 
Viorne,  Fr.  ; Schneeball,  Ger.  ; 
Viburno,  Ital. 

§ i.  Tiratts  Tourn. 

1.  Tinus  L.  - - 516 

The  Laurustinus.  — V.  1 auri- 
f6rme  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  Tiwws 
Tourn.  Inst.,  Tinas  iaurifblia 
Borkh.  in  Roem.  Arch.:  the 
Laurustine,  wild  Baie  Tree, 
Gerard  : Viorne,  Laurier  Tin, 
Ital.  ; Lorbeerartiger  Schnee- 
ball, or  Schwalkenstrauch,Ger. ; 
Lagro  salvatico,  and  Lauro 
Tino,  Ital. 

2 hirta  Ait.  H.Kew.  517 
V.  T inns  Mill  Diet. 

V.  liicidum  Mill.,  Pers., 
Schultes. 

3 lucida  Ait.  - - 517 

4 virgata  Ait.  - 517 

5 stricta  Hort.  - 517 

§ ii.  Yiburnum  Tourn. 

2.  Lentago  L.  - - 517 

Tree  Viburnum,  Canada  Vi- 
burnum : Viorne  luisante,  Fr.  ; 
Birn-blattriger  Schneeball,  Ca- 
nadische  Schwalkenbcerstrduch, 
Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger. 

3.  (L.)/>runif61iumi.  518 

V.  Lentago  Du  Roi. 

4.  (L.)  joyrifolium  P.  518 

5.  (L.)niidum  L.  - 519 

V.  p yrifolium  Poir. 

2 squamatum  - 519 

V.  squamatum  Willd.  En. 

6.  cassino ides  L.  - 519 

V.  punctatum  Rafin. 

7.  (c.)  laevigatum  W.  519 

V.  cassino/cfes  Du  Roi  Harbk., 
V . lanceolatum  H il I , H ort . Ke  w . , 
V.  carolinianum  Hort.,  Cas- 
slne  paragua  Lin.  Mant.,  C.  co- 
rymbosa  Mill.  Icon.  : The  ame- 
ricano,  Ital. 

8.  Lantana  L.  - - 520 

The  Wayfaring  Tree. — V.  to- 
mentosum  Lam.  FI.  Fr. : wild 
Guelder  Rose,  pliant-branched 
Mealy  Tree : Viorne  coton- 

neuse,  Camara,  Viorne  com- 
mune, Coudre-moinsinne , Mon- 
cienne,  Fr.  ; Schlingstrauch, 
wolliger  Schneeball,  or  Schwal- 
kenstrauch, Ger. ; Lentaggine, 
Ital. 

2 grandifolia  Ait.  - 520 

V.  L.  latifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 foliis  variegatis  - 520 

9.  (L.)  lantanoides  - 520 

American  Wayfaring  Tree — 
Y.  Lantana  (3  grandifblia  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1. ; V.  grandi- 
folium  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.  ; 
V.  Lantana  canadbnsis  Pers. 
Ench.:  Hobble  Bush,  Amer. 

10.  (L.)dahuricum  - 521 

Lonicera  mongolica  Pall.  FI. 
Ros-  Cornus  daurica  Laxm. 


1 1.  (?L.)  cotinifolium  521 

V.  Mullaha  Ham.  in  D.  Don 
Prod.  FI.  Nep. 

12.  dentatum  L.  - 521 

V.  dentdtum  liicidum  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  V.  dentdtum  gla- 
bellum  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. : 
Arrow-wood  : Viorne  dentee, 

Fr. 

Varieties — V.  d.  pubescens, 
V.  d.  fbliis  variegatis,  V. 
acuminatum,  V.  longifhlium 
and  V.  montanum  are  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collec- 
tion - - - 522 

13.  (d.)  pubescens  - 522 

V.  dentatum  (3  pubescens  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  V . dentdtum semi- 
tomentbsum  Mich.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  V.  tomentbsum  Rafin. 
Med.  Rep.,  V.  villbsum  Rafin. 
in  Desf.  Journ.,  V.  Rafinesqui- 
anum  Schultes  Syst. 

14.  mtidum  Ait.  - 522 

§ iii.  O'pulus  Tourn. 

15.  O'pulus  L.  - - 522 

The  Guelder  Rose V.lo- 

bdtum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  O'pulus 
glanduldsus  Mcench  Meth., 
O'pulus  Raii  Syn.,  S ambit czts 
aquatica  Bauh.  Pin. : Marsh 
Elder,  Rose  Elder,  Water  Elder: 
Viorne-Obier,  I'Obier  d’ Europe, 
Fr.  ; Schwalkenbeerstrauch, 
Wasserholder,Schneeballe,  Ger . ; 
Maggi,  Ital. 

2 sterilis  Dec.  Prod.  523 
V.  O.  xbseum  Roem.  et  S. 
The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or 

Guelder  Rose. 

Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pelotte 
de  Neige,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Poire  molle,  Fr. 
Schneeballe,  Ger 

3 foliis  variegatis  - 523 

4 nana  Hort.  - 523 

16. (0.)  ffcerifolium  523 

17.  (O.)  orientale  P.  524 

O'pulus  orientalis  folio  am- 
plissimo  tridentdto  Tourn.  Cor. 

18.  (O.  ) Oxycoccos  524 

V.  o puloides  Miihl.  Cat.,  V. 
trilobum  Marsh.  Arb.,  V.  O'pu- 
lus americana  Ait  ■ Hort.  Kew. 

2 subintegrifoliusiJ.  524 

3 mollis  - - 524 

V.  molle  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Am. 

19.  (O.)  edule  P.  - 524 

V.  O'pulus  editlis  Michx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer. 

Sect.  II.  Lonice'rs^®. 
III.  Diervi'll^Tou.  525 

Lon/cera  sp.  L.  ; Weigelia 
Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  Weigelia  Pers. 
Ench. 

1.  canadensis  W.  - 525 

Lonicera  Diervilla  Lin.  Mat. 
Med.,  D.  Tournefortii  Michx. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  D.  hiimilis 
Pers.  Ench-,  D.  Ihtea  Pursh 
Sept.,  D.  trifida  Mcench  Meth., 
D.  acadiensis  Du  Ham.  Arb. 
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IV.  LoNi'cEiuDesf.  526 

The  Honeysuckle — Lontcera 
sp.  Lin.  and  many  authors ; 
Capri, folium  and  Xylosteum 
Juss.  Gen.,  Xylosteum  C apri- 
fblium , Chamcecerasus , P eri- 
clymenum  Tourn.  Inst. ; C a- 
prifblium  and  Lontcera  Rcem. 
ct  Schult.  Syst.,  Lontcera  and 
Xylosteum  Torrey  FI.  U.  S.: 
Chevrefeuille,  Fr. ; Geissbldtt, 
Honeigblume,  and  Lonicere, 
Ger. 

§ i.  C aprifdlium  Dec. 

C aprifolium  Juss.  Gen.,  Lo- 
ntcera Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.,  but 
not  of  Schult. 

A.  Flowers  ringent.  — Capri- 
folium  Tourn.  Inst. 

1.  Periclymenumly.  527 

The  Woodbine. — P ericlyme- 
num  Ger.  Em.,  Vericlymenum 
germanicum  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  P. 
horten.se  Gesn.  Ic.  Piet.,  C apri- 
. folium  Vericlymenum  Rcem. 
et  Schult.,  C aprifolium  sylvati- 
cum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  C aprifd- 
lium Raii.  Syn.  : Woodbind : 
Chevrefeuille  des  Bois , Fr. ; 
wildes  gemeines  Geissbldtt, 
Ger.  ; gewoone  Kampcrfoelie, 
Dutch ; Madre  Selva,  Ital.  and 
Span. 

2 serotinum  Ait.  - 527 
Vericly.  germanicum  Mill. 

3 belgicum  - - 527 

Vericly.  germanicum  Mill. 

4 ^uercifolium  Ait.  528 

2.  Caprifblium  L.  - 528 

Vericlymenum  perfoliatum 
Ger.  Emac.  : Chevrefeuille  des 
Jardins,  Fr. ; Durchwachsene, 
Ger. ; Caprifolio  Ital, 

3.  (C.  etrusca)  San.  528 

L.  etrtisca  Hort.  FI.  Austr., 
C aprifolium  etrfiscum  Kaem.  et 
Schult.  Syst.,  Vericlymenum 
Gouan  Hort.,  C aprifolium  itd- 
licum  perfoliatum  prce'cox 
Tourn.  Inst. : the  Italian  Ho- 
neysuckle : Mansorino,  Ital. 

4.  implexa  Ait.  - 529 

The  Minorca  Honeysuckle. — 
Caprifblium  implexum  Rcem . 
et  Schult.  Syst.:  Vincibosco  sem- 
pre verde,  Ital. 

2 balearica  Viv.  - 529 
Caprifblium  baleuri.  Dum. 
L.  balearica  Dec. 

L.  Caprifblium  Desf. 

5.  flava  Sims  - 529 

Caprifblium  flhvum  Ell. 
Sketch.,  Caprifblium  Frascri 
Pursli  Sept. 

6.  (f.)  pub£scens  S.  529 

Caprifblium  pubiscens  Goldie 
in  Phil.  Journ.,  L.  hirshta  Ea- 
ton Man.  Bot.,  L.  Goldi  i 
Spreng.  Syst. 

7.  parviflora  Lam.  530 

Caprifblium  parviflbrum 
Pursh  Sept.,  Lontcera  dioica 
Lin.  Syst.  Veg.,  L.  media 
Murr.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.,  Ca- 
prifblium  bractebsum  Michx. 
FI.  Bor  Amer.,  C.  diotcum 


Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  C.  glai i- 
cum  Moench : glaucous  Honey- 
suckle : Chevrefeuille  dioique, 
Fr. ; Meergriines  Geissbldtt, 
Ger. ; Middelboore  Kamper- 
foelie,  Dutch. 

8.  (p.)  Douglasw  D.  530 

Caprifblium  Douglasii  Lindl. 
Hort.  Trans. 

9.  hispidula  Doug.  531 

Caprifblium  hisptdulum  Lin. 
Bot.  Reg. 

10.  grata  Ait.  - - 531 

Caprifblium  gratum  Pursh 
Sept.,  L.  virginiana  Marsh 
Arb.,  ? Vericlymenum  ameri- 
ednum  Mill.  Diet.,  Caprifolio 
sempreverde,  Ital. 

B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nearly  equal. 
— Vericlymenum  Tourn. 

11.  sempervirens  Ait. 5 31 

Caprifblium  sempervirens 
Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  Veri- 
clymenum sempervirens  Mill. 
Diet.,  Alaternus  sempervirens 
Kcehl.  ex  Steud. ; Vericlyme- 
num virginiacum  Riv.  Mon.  : 
Madre  Selva  de  Virginia , Ital. 

2 major  Ait.,  Curt.  532 

3 minor  Ait.,  Sims  532 

L.  connata  Meerb. 

4 Brownw  Gordon  532 

12.  ciliosa  Poir.  - 532 

Caprifblium  ciliosum  Pursh 
FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  L.  cilidta 
Dietr.  Lex.  Suppl. 

13.  occidentalis  H.  532 

C aprifol.  occidental  Lindl. 
Bot.  Reg.,  Caprifblium  cilid- 
sum  Dougl.  MSS. 

Other  Species.  — L.  pilosa  W., 
Dec.  Prod.  ( Caprifblium  vil- 
Ibsum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov. 
Gen.  Amer.)  - - 533 

§ ii.  Xylosteum  Dec. 

Xylosteon  Juss.  Gen.,  Loni- 
cera  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst., 
Xylosteon  and  Chamcecerasus 
Tourn.  Inst.,  Xylosteum  and 
Isika  Adans.  Fam.,  Cobce' a 
Neele.  Elem. : the  Fly  Honey- 
suckle : Hackenkirsche,  Ger. ; 
Hondsbezien  or  Hondskarsen, 
Dutch. 

A.  Ovaries  and  Berries  alto- 
gether distinct.  Stems  twin- 
ing. Flowers  irregular. — 
Nintoha  Dec.  Prod. 

14.  confusa  Dec.  - 533 

Nintoba  confbsa  Swt.  Hort. 
Brit.,  Lontcera  japdnica  Andr. 
Bot.  Rep.  ; Nintoo,  Sintoo, 
Kcempf.  Amcen.;  Caprifoliutn 
japdnicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
1st  ed. 

15.  longiflora  Dec.  534 

Caprifblium  longiflbrum  Sa- 
bine, Nintoba  longiflora  Swt. 
Hort.  Brit.  ed.  2.,  Caprifblium 
japonicum  D.  Don  Prod.  FI. 
Nep.,  Caprifblium  nepalense 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 


16.  japonica  T/iunb.  534 

Nintoba  japonica  Swt.  Hort. 
Brit.  ed.  2.,  L.  chin ens is  Hort. 
Kew.,  L.  flexuosa  Lod.  Bot. 
Cab.,  L.  glabrdta  Roxb.,  Ca- 
prifblium chinense  Loud.  Hort 
Brit.,  C.flexuosum  Hort. 

Other  Species.  — L.  longifblia 
Hort.  - 335 


B.  Berries  distinct,  or  usually 
connate  together  at  the  Base, 
and  diverging  at  the  Tip. 
Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the 
Base,  or  equal.  Erect  deci- 
duous Shrubs C hamcecerasi 

Dec. 

17.  tataricaP.  - 535 

Xylosteum  cordatum  Moench 
Meth.,  X.  tatdricum  Dum. 
Cours. 

2 albiflora  Dec.  - 535 
L.  pyrendica  Willd. 

3 rubriflora  Dec.  535 
L.  grandiflorum  Lodd. 

L.  sibirica  Hort.  exPers. 

Ench. 

4 liitea  Lodd.  Cat.  535 

5 latifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  535 

18.  (t.)  nigra  L.  - 535 

Caprifblium  roseum  Lam.  FI. 
Fr.,  Chamcecerasus  nigra  De- 
larb.  FI.  Auv.  : Ciliegia  salva- 
tica,  Ital. 

2 campaniflora  - 536 
Xylosteum  campanifl.'LoA. 

19.  (t.)  ciliata  JVLuh.  536 

Xylosteum  cilidtum  Pursh 
Sept.,  L.  tatarica  Michx.  FI. 
Amer.,  but  not  of  Lin.  ; L. 
canadensis  Rcem.  et  Schult. 

20.  pyrenaica  L.  - 536 

Caprifblium  pyrenaicum 
Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  Xylosteum  py- 
rendicurn  Tourn.  Inst. 

21.  punicea  Sims  - 536 

Symphoricarpos  pumcezis  Swt. 

22.  Xylosteum  L.  537 

Caprifblium  dumetbrum 
Lam.  FI.  Fr. ; Xylosteum  du- 
metbrum Moench  Meth. : Gisi- 
lostio,  Ital. 

2 leucocarpum  Dec.  537 

3 xanthocarpum  D.  537 

4 melanocarpum  D.  537 

23.  hlspida  Pall.  - 537 

24.  flexuosa  Thunb.  537 

L.  nigra  Thunb.  FI.  Jap., 
but  not  of  Lin.  ; L.  brachypoda 
Dec.  Prod. 


C.  Berries  either  distinct  or 
joined  together.  Corolla  very 
gibbous  at  the  Base.  Erect 
bushy  scrubs.  — Cuphanthce 
Dec. 

25.  involucrata  Ban.  538 

Xyldsteum  involuerdtum 
Richards  in  Frank.  FirstJourn. 

26.  LedebounV  Esch.  538 

D.  Berries  two  on  each  Pe- 
duncle, joined  together  in  one, 
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which  is  bi-umbilicatc  at  the 
Apex.  Erect , bushy,  decidu- 
ous Shrubs. — Isikae  Adans. 

27.  alpigena  H.  - 539 

Caprifolium  alpinum  Lam. 
FI.  Fr.f  C aprifblium  alp'tgenum 
Gaertn.  l’ruct.,  Islka  alpigena 
Borck.,  Islka  lucida  Mcench, 
Xylosteum  alp'tgenum  Lodd. 
Cat.  : Chameecbrasus  alpigena 
Delarb.  : Cherry  Woodbine : 

Heckenkirsche , Ger.  ; Chamce- 
ceraso,  Ital. 

2 sibirica  Dec.Prod.5H9 
L.  sibirica  Vest  in  Roem. 
et  Schult.  Syst. 

28.  (a.)  microphylla  539 

I.,  alpigena  Sievers,  L.  mon- 
tana  and  L.  mexicdna  Hort. 

29.  ol)longifdliai/bo/c  539 

Xylosteum  oblongifoliutn 
Goldie  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ. 

30.  caerulea  L.  - 540 

L.  villbsa  Miihl.  Cat.,  Xy- 
losteon  villbsum  Mich.  FI.  Bor. 

| Amer.,  X.  Sol  unis  Eaton  Man. 

IBot.,  L.  velutina  Dec.  Prod., 
L.  altdica  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  Xy- 
losteum ccerhleum  canadense 
Lam.  Diet.,  X.  canadir.se  Du 
Ham.  Arb.,  Caprifolium  ccc- 
riileum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  C hamce- 
cerasus  ccerulea  Delarb.  Fl.Au., 
L.  pyrenaica  Pall.  FI.  Ross., 
L.  Palldsii  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt. 
III. : Ciliegia  alpina , Ital. 

31.  orientalis  Lam.  540 

L.*  cauc&sica  Pall.  FI.  Ross., 
L.  cceriilea  Giild.  Itin.,  C ha- 
mweerasus  orientalis  \aurtfblia 
Tourn.  Cor. 

32.  iberica  Bieb.  - 540 

Xylosteon  ibericum  Bieb. 
Cent.  PI.  Rar.  ex  Suppl.,Lodd. 
| Cat.  1836. 


V.  Symphorica'rpos 
Bill.  - - 541 

The  St.  Peter’s  Wort — Sym- 
phoricarpa  Neck.  Elem.,  Sym- 
phoria  Pers.  Ench.,  Anisdn- 
thus  Willd.  Rel.,  Lonicera  sp. 

1.  vulgaris  Michx.  - 541 

LontceraSymphoricarpos'Lm. 
Sp.,  S.  parvifl.br a Desf.  Cat., 
Symphoria  conglomerdta  Pers. 
Ench.,  Symphoria  glomerata 
Pursh  Sept. 

2  foliis  variegatis  542 
S.  glomerata  foliis  varie- 
gdtis  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  montanus  Humb.  542 

Symphoria  montuna  Spreng. 
Syst.,  S.  glaucescens  Don’s 
Mill. 

3.  raceniosus  Michx.  5 42 

The  Snowberry Symphbria 

racembsa  Pursh  Sept.,  fS.  elon- 
gdta  and  S.  heterophfjlla  Presl 
in  Herb.  Haenke,  S.  leucocarpa 
Hort. 

4.  oceidentalis  Rich.  542 

Wolf-berry , Amer. 


VI.  Leyceste'rli  543 
1.  f’onnosa  Wall.  - 544 

Hamelia  connuta  Puerari 
MSS. 

R ubiacece. 

I.  Cephala'nthus  544 

The  Button-wood.  — Cepha- 
lante , Fr. ; Knopflaum,  Ger. ; 
Cefalanto,  Ital. 

1.  oceidentalis  L.  - 544 

C.oppositijulius  Mcench  Meth.:  I 
Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Amer. 

2  brachypodus  Dec.  545 

Composites. 

I.  STiEHELl'N^  L.  546 

Stceheline , French  and  Ger. 

I.  d ubia  L.  - - 546 

S.  rosmarinifblia  Cass.,  ac- 
cording to  Less.  Syn.  Gen. 
Comp. 

II.  TJa'cciiaris  Br.  546 

Ploughman’sSpikenard:  Bac- 


chante, Fr. ; Baccharis,  Ger. 

1 . /talimifolia  L.  - 547 

Groundsel  Tree.  — S enecio 

arborescens  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  (h.)  angustifolia  - 547 

III.  Pva  L.  - , 548 

1 . frutescens  L.  - 548 


A gerato  off  inis  peruviana 
fruiiscens  Pluk.  Aim. : Bastard 
Jesuits'  Bark  Tree. 


IV.  Santoli'na  T.  548 

The  Lavender  Cotton. — San- 
to line,  Fr. ; Heiligenpflanxe, 
Ger.  ; Santolina,  Ital. 

1.  Chamaecyparissus  549 

Common  Lavender  Cotton.  — 
Petit  Cypres,  Fr.  ; Abrotano 
femmina,  Ital.;  Cypressenkraut, 
Ger. 

Other  Species — S.  squarrbsaJT., 
S.  vlridis  W.,  and  S.  rosma- 
rinifblia L.  549 


V.  j4rtemi'sL4  Cas.  549 
1.  vlbrotanum  L.  - 550 

Southernwood.  — Abrolanum 
mas  Dod.  Pempt. : Old  Man  : 
Armoise  Aurone,  Aurone  des 
Jardins,  la  Citronelle,  la  Garde- 
robe,  Fr.;  Eberraute,  Wermulh, 
Stabwurtz,  Ger .;  Abrotano  Ital., 
Span.,  and  Port. 

2 hiimile  Hort.  - 550 

3 tobolskianum  H.  550 
A.  tobolskidna  Lodd.  Cat. 

Other  Species  of  Artemisia — 
A.  arborescens  Z,.,  ^.procera 
W.,  A.  Santdnica  L.  - 550 


VI.  Sene'cio  Les.  - 550 

Cineraria  Less.  Syn.  Gen. 


Comp. : SencQon,  Fr. ; Kreux. 
kreut,  Ger. 

1.  Cineraria  Bee.  - 551 

Sea  Ragwort — Cinerdria  ma- 
ritima  Linn.  Spec.,  Jacobaf a 
maritima  Bonp.  : Sicilian  Rag- 
wort : Ciniraire,  Fr. ; Meer- 
strands  Aschenpflanze,  Ger. ; 
Cenerina,  Ital. 

VII.  Muti'sl*  Cav.  551 
1.  latifolia  B.  Bon  552 

Other  Species M.  flicifblia,  M. 

inflexa,  M.  linearifblia.  M. 
runcinata,  and  M.  subspinbsa 
Hook.  Bot.  Misc. ; M.  arach- 
noidea  Mart.  - 552 

E ricaceas. 

Sect.  I.  -Eri'ceje. 

$ i.  E ricecc  normales. 

I.  E ri'ca  B.  Bon  - 555 

The  Heath.  — "Erica  sp.  Lin. 
and  others:  Bruyere,  Fr. ; 

Hcide,  Ger.  ; Erica,  Ital. 

1 . Tetralix  L.  - - 555 

E.  botuliformis  Sal.  in  Lin. 
Soc.  Trans.,  E.  barbarica  Raii 
Syn.,  E.  pitmila  Park.  Theatr. ; 
E.  T etralix  rubra  Hort.  Eric. 
Woburn.  : the  cross-leaved 

Heath  : Sumpf  Heide , Ger. ; 
Scopa  di  Fior  rosso,  Ital. 

1 rubra  Hort.  Eric.  Wo- 

burn. - - 556 

2 carnea  Loud.  H.  B.  556 

3 alba  Hort.  Eric.  Wo- 

burn. - - 556 

4 Mackaiana  - 556 
E.  Mackaiana  Bib . FI 

Hib. 

2.  cinerea  L.  - 556 

E.  mutabilis  Salisb.  in  Lin. 
Trans.,  E.  hiimilis  Neck.  Gall., 
E.  tenuifblia,  Ger.,  n.  cinerea 
rilbra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn. : 
Scopa,  Ital. 

2 atropurpurea  Lodd. 

Bot.  Cat.  - - 556 

3 alba  Lodd.  Cat.  - 556 

4 pallida  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.  - - -556 

5 carnescens  L.  Cat.  556 

6 prolifera  Lod.  Cat.  556 

7 stricta  Lodd.  Cat.  556 

3.  australis  L.  - - 556 

E.  pistilldris  Sal.  in  Lin. 
Trans. 

4.  ciliaris  L.  557 

II.  Gypsoca'llis  S.  557 

The  Moor  Heath.  — E riceat 
sp.  of  other  authors. 

1.  vagans  Sal.  - - 557 

Cornish  Moor  Heath. — E.  vd- 
gans  Lin.  Mant.,  E.  vdga  Sal. 
in  Lin.  Trans.,  E.  multiflbra 
Huds.  FI.  Angl.,  E.  dtdyma 
Stokes  in  Withering’s  Bot. 
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Arrang.,  E.  purpurascens  Lam. 


Diet. 

2 pallida  - - 557 

3 rubescens  Bree  - 557 

4 purpurascens  B.  - 558 

5 alba  - - 558 

6 tenella  - - 558 


2.  multiflora  D.  Don  558 

E r'/Ca  multi  flora  Lin.  Sp.,  E. 
j uniperifolia,  #c.,  Garidel  Aix  ; 
E.  multiflbr a longipedicelldta 
Wendl.  Eric.,  E.  peduncular  is 
Presl  : Scopa  grande  rosso, 

Ital. 

3.  carnea  D.  Don  - 558 

E.  carnea  Lin.  Sp.,  E.  her- 
bacea  Lin.  Dis.,  E.saxdtilis  Sal. 
in  Lin  Trans. 

4.  mediterraneaD.Z).  558 

E.  medilerranea  Lin.  Mant., 
E.  lligubris  Sal.  in  Lin.  Trans. 

III.  Callu'na  Sal . 559 

Erica  sp.  Lin  and  others. 

1 .  vulgaris  Sal.  - - 559 

Ling,  or  Heather.— Erica  vul- 
garis Lin.  Sp. : laBruyere,Er.\ 
Heide,  Ger.  ; Lyng , Dan. ; 
Liung,  Swed.  ; Brentoli,  Cec- 
chia,  or  Scopa,  Ital.  ; Brezo, 
Span. ; Urze,  Port. ; Weresk, 


Russ. 

1 purpurea  - 559 

2 spuria  - - 559 

3 decumbens  - 559 

4 tomentosa  - 559 

5 alba  - - 559 

6 flore  pleno  - 559 

7 foliis  variegatis  - 559 

8 aiirea  - - 559 

9 coccinea  - - 559 

10  spicata  - - 559 

1 1 [atro-rubens]  - 559 

12  [serotina]  - 559 


§ ii.  Andromtdese. 

IV.  Andro'meo^L.  560 

Polifolia  Buxbaum  Cent., 
Andromeda,  sp.  L. 

1.  polifolia  L.  - 560 

Moorwort.  — "Rhododendron 
p olifblium  Scop.  Carn. : wild 
Rosemary,  Poly  Mountain, 
Marsh  Cistus,  Marsh  Holy 
Rose:  Andromede,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
1 angustifblia  Bot.  560 


2 ericoxdes  - - 560 

3 grandiflbra  Lod.  560 

4 latifolia  Lod.  - 561 

5 minima  - - 561 

6 revoluta  Lod.  - 561 

7 scotica  - - 561 

8 stricta  - -56 1 


2.  rosmarinifolia  P.  561 
A.  polifolia  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer. 

Other  Species  of  Andromeda. 

Andromeda  Drummdndu 
Hook.  - - 561 


V.  Cassi'op£  Don  561 

Andromeda  sp.  Lin.,  Pall. 

1.  ^ypnoides  D.  D.  561 

Andromeda  hypnoides  Lin. 
Sp. 

2.  tetragona  D.  Don  562 

Andromeda  tetragona  Lin. 
Sp. 

3.  lycopodioides  D.  562 

Andromeda  lycopodioides 
Pall.  FI.  Ross. 

4.  ericoides  D.  Don  562 

Andromeda  ericoides  Pall. 
Ross. 

Other  Species  of  Cassiope.  — C. 
fastigiataD.Dora,C.Redbwskt 
G.  Don.  - - - 562 

VI.  Cassa'ndr^  D.  562 

Andromeda  sp.  Lin.  and 
others. 

1.  calyculata  D.  D.  563 

Andromeda  calyculata  Lin. 
Sp. 

1 ventricosa  Sims  563 

2 latifolia  Lod.  - 56 3 

3 nana  Sims  - 563 

2.  (c.}  angustifblia  563 

Andromeda  calyculata  (3  an- 
gustifblia Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  A. 
angustifblia  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.,  A.  crispa  Desf.  et  Link. 

VII.  Zeno'blj  Don  563 

Andromeda  sp.  Michaux. 

1 . speciosa  D.  Don  564 

Andrdmeda  speciosa  Michx. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer. 

2 nitida  - - 564 

A.  s.  nitida  Pursh. 

A.  cassin efolia  Vent. 

3 pulverulbnta  - 564 
A.  s.  pulverulenta  Pursh. 
A.  pulverulenta  Bartram. 
A.  cassin  efolia  /3  Vent. 

A.  specibsa  y glahcaW  ats. 
A.  dealbdta  Lindl. 

A.  ovdta  Soland. 

VIII.  Lyo'n ia  N.  564 

Andromeda  sp.  Lin.  and  va- 
rious authors. 

A.  Leaves  evergreen. 

1.  ferruginea  Nutt.  565 

Andromeda  ferruginea  Walt. 
FI.,  A.  ferruginea  j3  frutiebsa 
Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. 

2.  rigida  Nutt.  - 565 

Andromeda  ferruginea  Willd. 
Sp.,  A.  ferruginea  arborescens 
Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  A.  ri- 
gida Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept. 

3.  marginata  Don  565 

Andromeda  marginata  Du 
Ham.;  A.  con'accaWilld.  Spec., 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ; A.  lilcida 
Lam.  Encyc.;  A.  mariana  Jacq. 
Icon.  liar. 

2 rubra  Lod.  - 566 

B.  Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  mariana  D.  Doji  566 

Andrdmeda  mariana  Lin.  Sp. 
2 oblonga  Swt.  - 566 


5.  racemosa  D.  D.  566 

Andromeda  racemosa  Lin. 
Sp.,  L’Herit.  Stirp. ; A.  pani - 
culdta  Walt.  Car.,  Gronov. 
Virg. 

6.  arborea  D.  Don.  566 

Andromeda  arborea  Lin.  Sp. 

7.  paniculata  Nutt.  567 

Andromeda  paniculata  Lin. 
Sp. 

8.  salicifolia  Wats.  567 

9.  (p.)  frondosa  N.  567 

Andromeda  frondbsa  Pursh 
FI.  Amer.  Sept. 

10.  (p.)  multiflora  567 

11.  (p.)  capreaefolia  568 

IX.  LeucothofD.  568 

Andromeda  sp.  of  previous 
authors. 

1.  axillaris  D.  Don  568 

Andromeda  axillaris  Solander 
in  Hort.  Kew.,  A.  Catesbes'i 
Walt.  Car. 

2 longifolia  - - 569 

Andromeda  longifolia  Pur. 
A.  Wdlteri  Willd. 

2.  spinulosa  G.Don  569 

Andromeda  spinulbsa  Pursh 
Sept.  A.  Catesbafi  Walt.  FI. 
Car. 

3.  acuminata  G.  D.  569 

Andromeda  acuminata  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  A.  lucida  Jacq. 
Icon.  Rar.,  A.  populifolia  Lam. 
Encyl.,  A.  reticulata  Walt.  FI. 
Car.,  A.  formosissima  Bartr., 
A.  \ahrina  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  : 
Pipe-stem-wood,  Amer. 

4.  floribunda  D.  D.  569 

Andromeda  floribtinda  Lyon 
Herb.  Sept. 

5.  spicata  G.  Don  569 

Andromeda  spicata  Wats. 
Dend.  Brit. 

X.  Pi'eris  D.Don  570 

Andromeda  sp.  Wallich. 

1.  ovalifolia  D.  Don  570 

Andromeda  ovalifolia  Asiat. 
Res.,  A.  capricida  Hamilt.  MSS. 

XI.  Phyllo'docf  570 

Andromeda  sp.  L.,  Men- 
ziesiasp.  Swartz,  Smith. 

1.  /axifolia  Sal.  - 571 

Menziisia  cccritlea  Swz.  in 
Lin.  Trans.,  Andromeda  cce- 
riilea  Lin.  Sp.,  A.  t axifolia 
Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  E rica  cceriilea 
Willd.  Sp. 

2.  envetrifermis  D.  571 

Mcnziesia  •impetriformis 
Smith  in  Lin.  Trans. 


XII.  Brya'nthus  571 

Andr6meda  sp.  Lin.,  Men- 
ziesia  Swartz,  Pursh ; Erica 
sp.  Thunb. 
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].  Gmelini  D.  Don  571 

Menziesia  brydntha  Swartz 
in  Lin.  Trans*.,  Andrdmeda 
brydntha  Lin.  Mant.,  Erica 
brydntha  Thunb.  Diss.,  Bry- 
dnthus  repens  scrpyll/fblia  fibre 
r bseo  Gmel.  Sib. 

2.  Stelleri  D.  Don  572 

Andromeda.  Sleller iana  Pull. 
FI.  Boss. ; Menziesia  empetri- 
Jormis  Pursh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept., 
but  not  of  others. 

XIII.  Dabce'c ia  D.  572 

Erica  sp.  Lin.,  Andromeda 
sp.  Lin.,  Menziesia  sp.  Juss. 

1.  polifolia  D.  Don  572 

Andrdmeda  Daboe' cia  Lin. 
Syst.,  Erica  Daboe  cia  Lin. 
Sp.,  Menzies ia  Daboe  cia  Dec. 
FI.  Gall.,  Erica  hibernica,8fc. 
Raii  Hist.  3 Suppl.,  Menziesia 
poll  folia  Juss;  Ann.Mus.,  Vac- 
cinium  cantdbricum  Huds.  FI. 
Ang. : JrishWhorts,  Cantabrian 
Heath , St.  Dabeoc's  Heath. 

2 flore  albo  Swt.  Brit. 
FI.  Gard.  - 572 


XIV.  Arbutus  C.  573 

The  Strawberry  Tree.— A»- 
drachne  Clus.,  Arbutus  sp. 
Lin.  Gen.:  Arbousier,  Fr.;  Sand- 
beere,  Ger.;  Abbatro,  Ital. 

1.  t/'nedo  L.  - 573 

L’ Arbousier  commun , Arbou- 
sier des  Pyrenees,  or  Fraisier 
en  Arbre,  Fr.;  Erdbeereartige 
Sandbeere,  Ger. ; Komaa,  Mod. 
Greek. 

1 albus  Ait.  H.  K.  573 

2 ruber  Ait.  H.  K.  573 

3 plenus^4iL  H.  K.  573 

4 schizopetalus  574 

5 integrifolius  Sims  574 

6 crlspus  - - 574 

7 salicifolius  - 574 

2.  hybrida  Ker  - 574 

A.  a ndrachnoides  Link  Enum. 
2 Mlllerz  Mayes  - 575 

3.  Jndrachne  L.  575 

A.  iniegrifdlia  Lam.,  An- 
druchne  Theophrdsti  Clus.  Hist., 
Andrachne  Park.  Theatr.,  An- 
drachne  Theophrastus  : Adra- 
clila.  Modern  Greek. 

2 serratifolia  - 575 
A.  serratifdlia  Nois. 

4.  procera  Dougl.  576 

5.  tomentosa  Pursh  576 
A rctostdphylos  tomentdsa  L. 

Bot.  Reg. 

2 nuda Hook. et Am.  576 

6. densifldra  H.B.et  K.  576 

Other  Species  of  A'rbutus. — A. 
specibsa  Dickson,  Gard.  Mag. 
1 840 ; A . nepalensisito^/c. 

XV.  vIrctosta'phylos 

Adans.  - 577 

The  Bearberry U'va-ursi 


Dod.,  Tourn.;  A'rbutus  sp. 
Lin. 

1.  U'va-ursi  Sprcng.  577 

A'rbutus  Ifva-irsi  Lin.  Sp., 
A'rbutus  huxi folia  Stokes  Bot.  ; 
If  va-ursi  b uxifdlia  Sal.  inGrays 
Arran.:  Bearberries,  and  Bear- 
whortleberries,  Eng. : Barent- 
raube,  or  Barenbeere,  Ger.  ; 
Beerenduinf,  Dutch  ; la  Basse- 
role,  Fr.;  Uva  d’Orzo,  Ital.; f/ra 
de  Oso,  Span. ; Uva  de  Orso, 
Port. ; and  Uva  Ur  si,  in  the 
works  of  most  old  botanists. 

2  austriaca  Lodd.  577 

2.  alpina  Spreng . - 578 

A'rbutus  alpina  Lin.  Sp. 

Other  Species  of  Arctostdphy- 
los. — A.  pungens  H.  B.  etK.  578 

XVI.  Perne'tty/I  578 

1.  mucronata  Gaud.  578 

A'rbutus  mucronata  Lin.  fil 
Suppl. 

2  Cummings  - 579 

P.  Cummtngn  Lodd. 

2.  pilosa  G.  Don  579 

Afrbutu?pilt>sa  Graham. 

Other  Species  of  P erne  tty  a—  P. 
microphylla  Gaud.  ( A'rbutus 
microphylla  Forst.,  A.  ser- 
pyllifdlia  Lam.),  P.  pilmila 
Gaudich.  (A  rbutus  pitmila 
Forst.)  - - 579 

XVII.  Gaulthe'r/vI  L. 

1.  procumbens  L.  - 579 

Partridge  Berry,  Mountain 
Tea,  Spring  Winter-Green  of 
Smith’s  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Shallon  Pursh  - 580 
XVIII.  Epig^'a  L.  580 

M emecylnm  Mich.  Gen.:  May 
Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  repens  L.  - 580 

2 rubicunda  Sutt.  581 

XIX.  Phaleroca'rpus 

G.  Don  - 581 

V accmium  Lin.,  G aul t her  ia. 
Pursh,  Oxy coccus  Nutt. , Kr- 
butus  Lam. 

1.  serpyllifol.  G.  Don  581 

Vacctnium  hispidulum  Lin. 
Sp.,  Gault heria  serpyllifolia 
Pursh  Sept.,  A'rbutus  Jili- 
fdrmis  Lam.  Diet.,  Oxy  coccus 
hisptdulus  Pers. 

XX.  Cle'thra  L.  581 

Cuellaria  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Syst. 

1.  alnifdlia  L.  - 582 

C.  a Inifblia  var.  a denudata 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  («.)  tomentosa L.  582 

C.  a Inifblia  (Z  pubescens  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  C inedna  Pers. 
Ench. 

3.  («.)  paniculata^V.  582 

b 


4.  (a.)  acuminatailf.  582 

C.  montana  Bartr.  Cat. 

5.  (a.)  scabra  Pers.  583 

Sect.  II.  -Rhodo'reje. 
XXI.  7?hodode'ndron 

Rose  Bay.  — Azalea  sp.  of 
authors,  R hodbra  Lin.,  Cha- 
mcerhododendros  Tourn.  Inst.  : 
Rhododendron,  Fr.,  Ital.,  and 
Span. ; Alpbalsam,  Ger. 

§ i.  PSnticum  D.  Don. 

1.  ponticum  L.  - 584 

2 obtusum  Wats.  584 

3 myrtifolium  Lodd.5 84 

4 Smith u Swt.  Brit.584 

5 Lowu  Gard.Mag.584 

6 azaledides  - - 584 

R.  azaleoides  Desf. 

It. g.  (3  subdeciduum/lnrfr. 

7 fragrans  Chandler 535 

Nursery  Varieties  - - 585 

2.  maximum  L.  - 585 

American  Rose  Bay. 

2 album  Hort.  - 585 

3 hybridum  Hook.  585 
R.  frdgrans  Hort. 

R.  hybridum  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  (m.)  purpiireum  586 

R.  maximum  y purpiireum 
Pursh  FI.  Am.  Sept.,  R.  pon- 
ticum macrophyllum  Lod.  Cat. 

4.  Purshii  G.Don  586 

R.  maximum  (3  album  Pursh 
FI.  Amer.  Sept. 

5.  catawbiense  Mx.  586 

2 Russellidnwm  587 

3 tigrinum  Hort.  - 587 

6.  chrysanthum  L.  587 

R.  ojfficindle  Salisb. 

7.  caucasicum  Pall.  587 

2 stramineum  Hook.587 

3 pulcherrimum  L.  587 

4 Noblearmm  Hort.  588 

8.  punctatum  Andr.  588 

R .ferrugineum  var.  minus 
Pers.  Ench.,  R.  minus  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  R.  punctatum 
var.  minus  Wats.  Dend.  Brit. 

2 majus  Ker  - 588 

9.  ferrugineum  L.  - 588 

2 album  Lodd.  Cat.  58 8 

10.  (?  f.)  hirsutumL.  588 
2 variegatum  - 589 

1 1.  setosum  D.  Don  589 

Other  Species R.  macrophyl- 
lum D.  Don  - - 589 

§ ii.  Booram. 

12.  campanulatum  589 

Other  Species.  — R.  arhdreum 
Smith,  R.  a.  vend  stum  D. 
Don  590 
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§ iii.  Pogonanthum. 

13.  anthopogon  Don  590 

R.  aromaticum  Wall.  Cat. 

§ iv.  Lepiplierum  D.  Don. 

14.  lapponicum  Wahl. 590 

Azalea  lapponica  I. in.  FI. 
Suec.,  A.  ferrugmea  Hort. 

15.  clauricum  L.  - 591 

2 atrovirens  Ker  - 591 

R.  lepidblum  Wall. 

§ v.  Chamaecistus  D.  Don. 

16.  camtschaticum  P.  591 

17.  Chamaecistus  L.  592 

§ vi.  Pentanthera  D.  Don. 
Azalea  L. 

1 8.  flavum  G.  Don  592 

Azalea  pontica  Lin.  Sp., 
Azalea  arbor ea  Lin.  Sp. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  - 592 

1 9.  nudiflorum  Torr.  592 
Azalea  nudijlbra  Lin.  Sp., 

Azalea  periclymenb'tdes  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer. : the  American  Ho- 
neysuckle, May  Flowers,  and 
wild,  or  upright.  Honeysuckle, 
Amer. 

1.  coccineum  D.  D.  593 
Azalea  n.  coccmea  Sims 

2 rutilans  D.  Don  - 593 
A.  n.  rutilans  Ait.  H.  K. 

A .pe  riclymenoides  rutilans. 

3 carneum  D.  D.  - 593 
A.  n.  came  a Ait. 

A.  p.  cdrnea  Pursh. 

4 album  D.  Don  - 59 3 
A.  n.  alba  Ait. 

A.  p.  alba  Pursh. 

5 papilionaceum  - 593 
A.  p.  papilioncicea  Pursh. 

6  partitum  D.  D.  593 
A.  p.  partita  Pursh. 

7 polyandrum  D.  - 593 
A.p.polydndra  Pursh. 

8 Goven ianum  D.  - 593 

9 rubrum  Lod.B.  C.  594 

10  eximium  D.  D.  594 

1 1 thyrsiflorum  B.  R.  594 

12  scintillans  B.  B.  594 

13  Seymour*  B.  It.  594 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  as- 
signed to  A.  nudiflbra  in 
Lodd.  Cat.,  1836  - 594 

20.  (n.)  bicolor  D.  - 594 

Azalea  bicolor  Pursh  Sept., 
Azdlea  nudijlbra  var.  bicolor 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

21.  (n.)  calendulaceum 

Torr  - - 595 

Azalea  calenduldcea  Michx. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  A.  nudijlbra 
*&r.  coccmea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

2 Mortem  Swt.  - 595 
2 fulgidum  Hook.  - 595 
A.  c.  Jdlgida  Hort* 

4  Hrpidum  Bot . R.  - 595 


22.  canescens  G.Don  595 

Azalea  canescens  Michx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  Ph.  Sept. 

23.  viscosum  Torr.  - 595 

Azalea  viscosa  Lin.  Sp. 

2 ornatum  Swt.  -596 
Varieties  and  Hybrids  of  A. 
viscosa  in  Lod  C.  1836  596 

24.  (v.)  glaucum  D.  596 

Azalea  glaiica  Pursh  Sept., 
A.  viscosa  var.  Jloribunda  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew. 

25.  (v.)  hispidum  T.591 

Azalea  hispida  Pursh  Sept., 
Azdlea  viscdsa  var.  glaiica  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew. 

26.  (v.)  nitidum  T.  597 

Azalea  nitida  Pursh  l'l.  Amer. 
Sept. 

27.  specidsum  Don  597 

Azalea  specmsaWilld.Enum., 
A.  coccinea  Lodd.  Bot  Cab. 

28.  arborescens  T.  598 

Azalea  arborescens  Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  A.  aubbrea  Bare. 
Cat. 

§ vii.  It hoddra  D.  Don. 

29.  Phodora  G.Don  598 

R hod'ora  canadensis  Lin.  Sp. 

XXII.  Ka  lmX4  L.  598  | 

American  Laurel. 

1.  latifolia  L.  - - 599 

Mountain  Laurel,  Calico 
Bush,  Calico  Dower,  Amer. 

2.  angustifolia  L.  - 599 

Sheep  Laurel , Amer. 

2 ovata  Pursh  - 59 9 

3.  glauca  Ait.  - - 599 

K.  p olifblia  Wangh.  Act. 
Soc.  Berol. 

2 rosmarinifoliaP.  600 

4.  cuneata  Michaux  600 

5.  hirsuta  Walt.  - 600 

K.  cilidta  Bartr.  Itin. 

XXIII.  Menzie'sl*  600 

1.  ferruginea  Smith  601 

M.urceoldris  Sal.  Par.Lond. 

2.  globularis  Salisb.  601 

M.  SmlthnMx.  FI. Bor. Amer., 
Azdlea  pilbsa  Lam.  111.  M. pi- 
lbs  a Pers.  Ench. 

XXIV.  Aza'leaZ).  611 

Azalea  procumbens  Lin.  and 
many  authors.  Loiseleilria.De  j . , 
ChamceUdoTi  Link  Enum. 

1.  procumbens  L.  - 601 

Chnmccledon  proc(imbensL.\nk 
Enum.,  Loiseleurin  procumbens 
Dcsf. 


XXV.  Leiophy'llum  P. 

Ammyrsine  Pursh  Sept., 
Ftsche ra  Swartz,  Ledum  b uxi- 
fblium  Berg.  Ait. 

1.  tfhymifolium  Pers.  602 

Ledum  buxifdlium  Bergius, 
Ledum  thymifolium  Lam. Diet., 
Ledum  serpyllijolium  L’Hcrit. 
Stirp.,  Ammyrsine  buxifolia 
Pursh  Sep. : Sand  Myrtle,  New 
Jersey. 

Other  Species  of  Leiophyllmn 

L.  prostratum  ( Ammyrsine 
prostrdta  Swt.,  Loud.  Hort. 
Brit.;  A.  Lyoni  Swt.  H.B .)  602 

XXVI.  Z/E'dum  L.  602 

1.  palustre  L.  - 603 

L.  silesiacum  Clus.  Pan.,Ros- 
mar'muvi  sylvestre  Cam.  Epit. 

2 decumbens  Ail.  603 

2.  latifolium  Ait.  - 603 

L . greenldndicum  Retz.Obs., 
L . paldstre  Mx.  FI.  Bor.Amer.: 
Labrador  Tea,  Amer. 

3.  cana dense  Lodd.  603 
Sect.  III.  Faccinie  ^e. 

XXVII.  Facci'nium  L. 

The  Whortleberry.  — Vitis 
idee' a Tourn.  Inst.:  Airelle,  F-., 
Heidelbeere,  Ger. 


A.  Leaves  deciduous. 


j late. 

1.  Jk/yrtillus  L.  - 604 

The  common  Bilberry,  or 
Bleaberry. 

2 baccis  albis  Booth  604 

2.  uliginosum  L.  - 605 

Myr tillus  grdndis  Bauh.  Hist . : 
the  great  Bilberry. 

3.  angustifolium  Ait.  605 

V.  myrtilloides  Mx.  ,F1.  Bor. 
Amer. 

4.  caespitosum  Mx.  605 

b.  Flowers  in  sessile  Tufts. 

5.  galezans  Michx.  606 

V.  galj fbrmis  Sm.  in  Rees’s 
Cycl. 

6.  tenellum  Ait.  - 606 

V . pen  nsylvdnicum  Lam . Diet . 
Variety  - - COG 

7.  /ig  u s t rin  um  Michx.  606 
c.  Flowers  disposed  in  Racemes. 

8.  pallidum  Ait.  - 606 

9.  arboreum  Marsh  607 

V.  dijf'usum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

10.  stamineum  - 607 

V.  album  Pursh  Sept.,  V. 
elevdtum  Banks  Herb. : Deer 
Berry,  Amer. 

2 album  H.  B.  ct  K.  607 
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11.  dumosum  Ait.  - 607 

V.  fronddsum  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  V.  hirt ilium  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew. 

2 hiimile  Wats.D.  B.  60S 

12.  corymbosum  L.  608 

V.  amoc'num  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

V.  disomorphum  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Araer.,  V.  elcvatum  Hort.,  V. 
album  Lam.  Diet. 

2 virgatum Ait.H.  K.608 

3 fuscatum^i'L  H.  K.  608 

Y.formdsum  And.  Bot.  R. 

V.  virgdtum  Wats.  Dend. 

Brit.,  but  not  of  Ait. 

4 angustifolium  - 609 

V.  virgatum  var.  angusli- 

folium  Wats.  Dend.  Br. 

13.  albifldrum  Hook.  609 

V.  album  Lam.  ? 

14.  marianum  Wats.  609 

V.  marylandicum  Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836. 

15.  grand iflorum  W.  609 

16.  (g.)elongatumIF.609 

17.  (g.)  minutifldrum  610 

18.  giabrum  Wats.  - 610 

19.  frondosum  L.  - 610 

V.  gladcum  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer. : Blue  Tangles , Amer. 

2  venustum  Ait.  611 
V.  fronddsum  var.  & lan- 
ceoldtum  Pursh  FI.  Am. 

20.  resinosum  Ait.  - 611 

Andromeda,  baccdta  Wangh. 
Amer. 

2 rubescens  Pursh  611 

3 lutescens  Pursh  611 
V.  parviflbrum  And.  B.  R. 

21.  JrctostaphylosZ/.61 1 

22.  (f  A.)  joadifolium  611 

V.  A rctostaphylos  Andr.  Bot. 
Rep.,V.  maderense  Lk.  Enum., 
V.  caucasicum  Hort.,  Y.  p adi- 
folium  caucasicum  Hort.  Soc. 
Cat.  of  Fruit,  ed.  1826. 

B.  Leaves  evergreen. 
a.  Flowers  racemose. 

23.  caracasanum  - 61,2 

24.  Fitis  idae'a  L.  - 612 

Yitis  idee' a rubra  Cam.  Epit. : 
the  lied  Whortleberry , or  Cow- 
berry. 

25.  (V.)  iuxifolium  613 

V.  brachycerum  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 

26.  {?  V.)  9?zyrtifolium  613 

27.  mtidum  Andr.  - 614 

28.  crassifolium  An.  614 

29.  ovatum  Pursh  - 614 

30.  canadense  Rich.  614 

b.  Flowers  disposed  in  scaly 
Tufts,  nearly  sessile. 

31.  ilZyrsinites  Mx.  615 

2 lanceolatus  Pursh  615 

3 obtusus  Pursh  615  I 
, 32.  humifusum  GW*.  615  ! 


XXVIII.  Oxyco'ccus 

The  Cranberry.  — Vacctni- 
urn  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 

1.  palustris  Pcrs.  - 616 

0.  vulgaris  Pursh  Sept.,  O. 
europce'us  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer., 

| Yaccinium  Oxycoccus  Lin.  Sp, 
Yaccinium  Oxycoccus  var.  a. 
ovalifblius  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer., 
Y accinia  palhstris Ger.  Emac. ; 
Oxycoccum  Cord.  Hist. : Moss- 
berries,  Moorberries,  Fenber-  j 
ries,  Marshworts  or  Whortle- 
berries, Cornberries  : A ijrelle 
canneberge,  Fr. ; gemeine 
Moosebcerc,  Ger. 

2.  macrocarpus  Pur.  616 

Yaccinium  macrocarpum 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Yaccinium 
hispidum  Wangh.  Amer.,  Yac- 
cinium  Oxycoccus  oblongifb- 
lius  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. 

2 foliis  variegatis  617 
Yaccinium  macrocarpum 

fol.  var.  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 erectus  Pursh  - 617 
Yaccinium  erythroedr- 

pum  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Am. 


Sty  race  cc. 

I.  Sty'rax  L.  - - 618 

The  Storax.— Alibocifier,Fr. ; 
Storax,  Ger. 

1.  officinale  L.  - 618 

Lagomelia,  Modefn  Greek  ; 
Sturax  kalamites.  Ancient 
Greek. 

2.  (o.)  grandifolium  618 
S.  officinale  Walt.  FI. Carol., 

S.  grandiflorum  Michx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer. 

3.  (o.)  laevigatum  A.  619 

S.  octandrum  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.,  S.  giabrum  Cav.  Diss., 
S.  lafve  Walt.  FI.  Carol.,  S. 
americanum  Lam.  Diet. 

4.  (o.)pulverulentum619 

S.  Icevigdtum  Bot.  Mag. 


Halesvdceoe. 

I.  Hale's ia  Ellis  620 

The  Snowdrop  Tree — Ha- 
lesie,  Fr.  and  Ger 

1.  tetraptera  L.  - 620 

The  Snowdrop  Tree. — Silver 
Bell  Tree,  Amer. 

2.  (t.)  parviflora  M.  621 

3.  diptera  L.  - - 621 

Sapotaceae. 

I.  Arga'nia  Rcem.  622 

Sideroxylon  spindsum  L.  ; 
VArgan,  Fr. ; Eisenholz,  Ger. 

1.  Sideroxylon  Rcem.622 

Sideroxylon  spindsum  Lin. 
Sp.,  Elceodendron  A'rgan  Betz. 

b 2 


Obs.,  R hdmnus  pentaphyllus 
Jacq.  et  Boccone,  It  hdmnus 
siculus  Lin.  Syst. 

II.  Z?ume'lia  Swart.  623 

A'chras  sp.  Lin.,  Poir. ; Si- 
deroxylon sp.  Lam.  and  others  ; 
Chrysophyllum  sp.  Aubl.  and 
others  : Hochstamm,  Ger. 

1.  /ycioides  Gccrtn.  623 

Sideroxylon  lycioides  ,Du 
Ham.  Arb.,  S.  Ice've  Walt.  FI. 
Carol.,  Lycioides  sp.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff. 

2.  reclinata  Vent.  - 623 

Sideroxylon  reclindtum  Mich. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer. 

3.  tenax  Willd.  - 624 

B.  chr y sophy ll'dides  Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  Sideroxylon  te- 
nax Lin.  Mant.,  S.  sericewm 
Walt.  FI.  Carol.,  S.  chryso- 
phylldides  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  Chrysophyllum  caroti- 
nensc  Jacq.  Obs.,  C.  giabrum 
Juss. 

4.  lanuginosa  Pursh  624 

Sideroxylon  lanuginbsum 
Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  S. 
tenax  Walt.  FI.  Car. 

5.  oblongifolia  Nutt.  624 


E benacecc. 

I.  Hiospy'ros  L.  - 625 

The  Date  Plum. — E ‘benus 
Comm.,  Guaiacana  Tourn. : 
Plaqueminier,  Fr.  ; Dattel- 
pflaume,  Ger. 

1.  Z/dtus  L.  - - 625 

Pseudolbtus  Matth.,  Guaia- 
cana patavina  Tourn. : Italian 
Lignum  Vitce , Wood  of  Life, 
Pockwood,  Bastard  Menyn- 
; wood,  Gerard  ; Date  of  Tre- 
' bisonde  : Plaqueminier,  faux 

Lotier,  Fr. ; Italianische  Dat- 
telpflaume,  Ger. 

2.  virginiana  L.  - 626 

The  Persimon.  — Guaiacana 
Catesb,  Car. 

3.  (v.)  pubescens  P.  627 

D.  virginiana  var.  Michx. 
Arb.  For. 

Other  Kinds  of  hardy  Dios- 
pyros  - 627 

O leacece. 

Sect.  I.  Ole'inje. 

I.  IvIGU'STRUM  Tou.  628 
The  Privet. — Troene,  Fr.  ; 
Rainweide,  Ger. 

1.  vulgare  Trag.  - 628 

L.  germdnicum  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Prim,  or  Prim-print : Troene , 
Puine  blanc,  Fr. ; gemeine 
Rainweide,  Ger.  ; Ligustro 
Olivella,  Ital. 

2 leucocarpum  - 629 

3 xanthocafpum  - 629 

4 chlorocarpum  - 6 29 
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5 sempervirens  - 629 

L.  italicum  Mill. 

Italian  ,oreve  rgreen,Pri vet. 

6 variegatum  - 629 

7 angustifolium  - 629 

2.  spicatum  Hamilt.  630 

L.  nepalense  Wall,  in  Roxb. 
FI.  Ind.,  L.  lanceoldtum  Herb. 
Lamb. 

2  glabrum  Hook.  630 

3.  lucidum  Ait.  - 630 

The  Wax  Tree. 

2 floribundum  Donald's 
Cat.  - - 630 

Other  Species  of  Ligustrum. — 
L.  salicifolium,  L.  japonicum 
Thunb.  (L.  latifolium  Vitm.), 
L.  nepalense  - - - 631 

II.  T^iiilly'rea  T.  631 

Filaria,  Fr.  ; Steinlinde,  Ger. 

1.  media  L.  - - 632 

P.  latifblia  var.  e media  La- 
peyr.  FI.  Pyr.,  P.  1 igusirifblia 
Mill.  Diet.,  P.  Ice'vis  Tenore 
Syll.  ; P.  latifblia  var.  a \igus- 
trifolia  Poll.  PI.  Ver. 

2 virgata  Ait.  H.  K.  632 

3 buxifolia^/.  H.  K.  632 

2.  (m.)  angustifoliaL.632 

P.  obliqua  Ten.  Syll.,  P. 
media  Tenore  FI.  Neap. 

2 lanceolata  A.  H.  K.  632 

3 rosmarinifolia  Ait.  632 

4 brachiata^zf.  H.  K.63 2 

3.  (in.)  /igustrifolia.4.632 

P.  virgata  Willd.  Enum.,  P. 
media  var.  a Willd.  Sp.,  V hil- 
ly rea  iii.  Clus.  Hist. 

4.  (m.)  pendula  Ait.  632 

P.  media  y Willd.  Sp. 

5.  (m.)  oieaefolia  Ait.  633 

P.  media  d Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
P.  racemosa  Link  Jahrb. 

6.  (m.)  latifolia  L.  - 633 

P.  latifblia  serrdta  Poll.  FI. 
Ver.,  P.  latifblia  /3  Ten.  FI. 
Neap.,  P.  spinosa  Ten.  Syll.,  P. 
latif  olia  j3  spinosa  Seg.  V er. 

7.  (m.)  lae  vis  Ait.  - 633 

P.  latifblia  var.  a Willd.  Sp., 
P.  latifblia  Mill.  Diet. 

8.  (in.)  obliqua  Ait.  633 

P.  latifblia  y Willd.  Sp.,  P. 
folidcca  Link  Jahrb.,  V hilly  rea 
ii.  Clus.  Hist. 

9.  (m.)  spinosa  Mill.  633 

P.  i licifblia  Willd.  Enum.,  P. 
latifblia  /3  spinbsa  Willd.  Sp.,  P. 
latifblia  longifblia  Link  Jahrb., 
P hillyrea  i.  Clus.  Hist. 

III.  Chiona'nthus  634 

The  Snow- Flower,  or  the 
Fringe  Tree — Chionanthe,  Fr. ; 
Schneeblume,  Ger. 

1 .  virgfnica  L.  - 634 

SnowdropTree , Amer. ; Arbre 


\ de  Neige,  Fr. ; Schneeblume, 
Ger. 

2 latifblia  Cat.  Car.  634 

C.  v.  montana  Pursh  Sept. 

3 angustifolia  Ait.  634 

C.  trifida  Mcench. 

4 maritima  Pursh  - 634 
C.  maritima  Lodd.  C.  1836. 

O'lea  ainericana  L.  635 

The  Devil-wood,  Amer. 

Sect.  II.  Syri' ngeje. 

IV.  Syri'nga  L.  - 635 

The  Lilac.  — Lilac,  Tourn. 
Inst. : Lilas,  Fr. ; Flieder,  Ger. ; 
Lilaco,  Ital. 

1.  vulgaris  L.  - - 636 

Lilac  vulgaris  Gsrt.  : Pipe 
Privet,  or  Pipe  Tree : Lilas 
commun , Fr. ; gemeiner  Flie- 
der, Ger. ; Lilia,  or  Lilac  turco, 
Ital. 

1 caerulea  Clus.  Hist.636 

2 wiolaceal7Mrt5.il/.  636 

The  Scotch  Lilac. 

3 alba  - 636 

4 alba  major  Lod.  C.  636 

5 alba  plena  - - 636 

S. plena  Lodd.  Cat. 

6 rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  636 

7 rubra  major  L.  C.  636 
Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 

French  gardeners. 

Other  Varieties  - - 636 

2.  Josikae'fl  Jacq.  - 637 

3.  persica  L.  - - 637 

Lilac  minor  Mcench,  Lilac 
persica  Lam . : Lilas  de  Perse, 
Fr. ; Lilac  di  Persia,  Ital. 

2 alba  Lodd.  Cat.  - 637 

3 laciniata  Lodd.  C.  637 
S.  capitdta  Gmel.  Itin. 
Lilas  a Feuilles  de  Persil, 

Fr. 

4 salvifolia  Lodd.  C.  63  7 

4.  rothomagensis  - 637 

S.  dhbia  Pers.  Ench. ; Lila- 

ceum  rothomagense  Renault  FI. 
de  l’Orne,  S.  media  Dum. 
Cours.,  Lilas  Varin  N.  Du 
Ham.,  S.  chinensis  Willd.  Sp., 

5.  sibtrica  Hort. : the  Siberian 
Lilac,  Hort. 

2 Lilas  Royal  Bon  <7.638 

3 sanguinea  Hort.  638 

Lilas  sauge,  Fr. 

Other  Species  of  Syrfnga.  — S. 
Embdi  Wall.  Cat., Don’s  Mill., 
Royle  Ulust.  - 638 

V.  Fontane'sl*  Lab.  638 

1.  phillyrebides  Lab.  639 

Sect.  I IT.  ,Fraxinie\e. 

VI.  Fra'xinus  Tou.  639 

The  Ash Frene,  Fr. ; Esche, 

Ger.  ; Frassino,  Ital. 


A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth,  or 
shining  on  the  upper  surface. 
Natives  of  Europe. 

1.  excelsior  L.  - 639 

F.  apetala  Lam.  111.,  F.  res- 
train Guss.  FI.  Rar.,  F.  O'rnus 
Scop.  Cam.,  F.  erosa  Pers  , F. 
crispa  Bose : le  Frene,  Fr.  ; 
Aesche,  or  Esche,  Ger.  and 
Dutch  ; Ask,  Dan.  and  Swed. ; 
Frassino,  Ital. ; Fresno,  Span. ; 
Freixo,  Port.  ; Jas,  Jasen,  or 
Jassen,  Russ. ; JEse,  Sax. 

2 pendula^/it  H.  K.  640 
Frene  Parasol,  Fr. 

3 aurea  Willd.  En.  640 
F.  aHrea  Pers.  Ench., 

Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 

4 aurea  pendula  - 641 

5 crispa  - - 64  L 

F.  crispa  Bose. 

F.  atrovirens  Desf.  Arb. 

6 jaspidea  Willd.  64 1 

7 purpurascens  D.  641 

F .purpUrea  Hort. 

8 argentea  Desf.  641 

9 lutea  - - 641 

10  erosa  Pers.  Ench.  641 

1 1 horizontalis  Desf.  64 1 

12  verrucosa  Desf.  641 

13  verruc.  pendula  641 

14  liana  - - 641 

15  fungosa  Lodd.  C.  641 

16  verticillata  L.  C.  641 

1 7 villosa  nova  Des.  641 

Other  Varieties  - - 641 

2.  (e.)  heterophylla  642 

F.  simplicifolia  Willd.  Sp., 
F.  monophylla  Desf.  Arb.,  F. 
simplicifolia  Hort.,  F.  excelsior 
var.  s Lam.  Diet.,  F.  excelsior 
(3  heterophylla  Dec.,  F.  integri- 
fblia  and  diversifolia  Hort. 

2 variegata  - - 643 

3.  (e.)  angustifolia  B.  643 

F.  s alicifolia  Hort. 

B.  Leaflets  small,  smooth,  or 
shining  above.  Natives  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  the  North  of 
Africa,  or  the  West  of  Asia. 

4.  parvifdlia  Willd.  - 643 

5.  (p.)  argentea  Low. 643 

6.  (p.)  oxycarpa  W.  644 

F.  p xyphylla  Bieb.  FI.  Taur., 

F.  O'rnus  Pall.  Itin.  Taur. 

7.  pallida  Bose  - 645 

8.  /entiscifolia  Desf.  645 

F.  tamariscifbliaY oh\  Enum., 
Don’s  Mill. ; F.  parvifolia  Lam. 
Diet.,  F.  aleppensis  Pluk. 
Phys. 

2 pendula  - - 645 

C.  Leaves  and  Leaflets  large, 
glaucous,  and  downy  beneath. 
Natives  exclusively  of  North 
America ; and  in  Britain 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  or- 
namental Trees. 

9.  ainericana  Willd.  64G 

F.  acumindta  Lam.,  Don’ 
Mill.,  Pursh  Sept. ; F.  dtscoloi 
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Muhl. : White  Ash,  Green  Ash, 
Amer. 

2  latifolia  - - 646 

10.  (a.)  pubescensIP.646 

F.  nigra  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  F. 

tornentbsa  Michx.  N.  Am.  Syl.: 
lied  Ash,  Black  Ash,  Amer. 

2  longifolia  Willd.  647 

F.  pennsylvanica  Marsh. 

S latifolia  Willd.  - 647 
4 subpubbscens  Pers.647 
? F.  subvillosa  Bose. 

1 1.  (a.)  sambucifolia  647 

F.  nigra  Mcench,  F.  crispa 
Hort. : the  Black  Ash : Water 
Ash,  Amer. 

2 crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  647 

12.  (a.)  quadrangulata 

Mx.  - - - 648 

F.  ietragona  Cels  ex  Dum. 
de  Cours.,  F.  quadrangular  is 
Lodd.  Cat.  : Blue  Ash,  Amer. 

2 nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.  648 

13.  (a.)^'uglandifolia  648 

F.  vtridis  Mx.  N.  Amer.  Syl., 
F.  concolor  Muhl.  : the  Green 
Ash,  Michx.  ; Western  Black 
Ash,  Pursh. 

2 subintegerrirna  649 
F.  juglandifolia  /3  subser- 
rdta  Willd. 

F.  caroliniana'Wang.  Am. 
F.  Novce-  A'nglice  and  F. 
carolinidna  Mill.  Diet. 

14.  (a.)  caroliniana  649 

F.  excelsior  Walt.  FI.  Car., 
F.  serratijolia  Michx.  fil.  Arb., 
F.  lanceoldta  Borkh. : Shining 
Ash,  Amer. 

15.  (a.)  epiptera  Vahl 650 

F.  canadensis  Gaertn.  Fruct., 
F.  hincea  Bose. 

16.  (a.)  platycarpaF.650 

F.  caroliniana  Catesb.  Car. : 
the  Carolina  Ash , Amer. 

Other  alleged  American  Species. 
— F.  (a.)  expansa  Willd.,  F. 
(a.)  mixta  Bose,  F.  (a.)  pul- 
verulenta  Bose,  F.  (a.)  ru- 
bicunda  Bose,  F.  (a.)  longi- 
fdlia  Bose,  F.  (a.)  viridis 
Bose,  F.  (a.)  cinerea  Bose, 
F.  (a.)  alba  Bose,  F.  (a.) 
Rich&rdf  Bose,  F.  (a.)  ovata 
Bose,  F.  (a.)  nigra  Bose,  F. 
(a.)  elliptica  Bose,  F.  (a.) 
fusca  Bose,  F.  (a.)  riifa Bose, 
F.  (a.)  pannbsa  Vent,  et  Bose, 
F.  Bose#  G.  Don,  F.  (a.)  po- 
lemoniifblia  Poir.,  F.  (a.) 
trfptera  Nutt.,  F.  ehinensis 
Box.,  F.  Schiedeawa  Sch.  651 

VII.  O'rnus  Pei's.  651 

The  Flowering  Ash. — Trdxi- 
nus  sp.  of  the  old  authors  : le 
Frene  a Fleurs,  Fr. ; die  blii- 
hende  Esche,  Ger.  ; Or  no,  Ital.; 
Oren,  Hebrew  ; Oreine  meliu, 
Greek. 

1.  europae'a  Pers.  651 

The  Manna  Ash.  — F rdxinus 
O'rnus  Lin.  Sp.,  F.  O'rnus  and 
F.  paniculdta  Mill.  Diet.,  F. 


florifera  Scop.  Cam.,  F.  botry- 
oides  Mor.  Praelud.,  F.  vulgd- 
tior  Segn.  Ver. 

2.  (e.)  rotund ifolia  652 

F rdxinus  rotundifblia  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  F .mannifera  Hort. 
Pluk.  Aim. 

3.  (e.)  americana  P.  653 

F.  ameriedna  Linn.  Sp.,  F. 
O'rnus  ameriedna  Lodd.  Cat 
1836. 

4.  floribunda  G.  D.  653 

F rdxinus  floribdnda  D.  Don 
Prod.  FI.  Nep. 

Other  Species  of  O'rnus.  — 0. 
stri&ta  ( V rdxinus  striata 

Bose,  Don’s  Mill.)  - 653 

Jasmin  dee  ce. 

I.  J asmi'num Fors/c.  654 

The  Jasmine.  — Mongdrium 
Lam. : Jessamine  : Jasmin, 

Fr.  and  Ger. ; Schasmin,  Ger.  ; 
Gelsomine,  Ital.;  Jazmin,  Span. 

1.  fruticans  L.  - 654 

3 as.  heterophyllum  Mcench, 

Lob.  Adv. 

2.  humile  L.  - 655 

Italian  yellow  Jasmine. 

3.  heterophyllum  R.  655 

J.  arbbreum  Hamilt.  MSS. : 
Goojee  and  Javana  in  Nepal. 

4.  revolutum  Kcr  - 655 

J.  chrysanthemum  Roxb.  FI. 
Ind. ; the  Nepal  yellow  Jas- 
mine. 

5.  (r.)  pubigerumZ).  656 

J.  IFa^fc^ianum  Lindl.  Bot. 

Reg.:  Climali-swa,  Nepalese. 

6.  officinale  L.  - 656 

2 foliis  argenteis  L 656 

3 foliis  aureis  L.  C.  656 

4 floribus  plenis  H.  656 

Kpocynacece . 

I.  Fi'nca  L.  - 657 

The  Periwinkle.  — P ervtnca 
Tourn.  : la  Pervenche,  Fr.  ; 
Sunngriin,  Ger.  ; Vinca,  or 
Fior  da  Morto,  Ital. 

1.  major  L.  - 657 

Vinca  media  Delile,  P er- 
vtnca major  Scop.  Carn. 

2 variegata  Hort.  -65  7 

2.  minor  L.  - 657 

P ervinca  minor  Scop.  Cam., 
P ervinca  vulgdris  Park.  Thea., 
Clematis  d aphnoides  Dodon. 
Pempt. 

2 foliis  argenteis  L.  65 8 

3 foliis  aureis  Lod.  658 

4 flore  albo  Lod.  C.  658 

5 fibre  pleno  Lod.  658 

6 fibre  puniceo  L.  658 

7 acutiflora  Bert.  658 

b 3 


Asclepiadiicccc. 

I.  Peri'ploca  L.  - 658 

Periploca,  Fr. ; Schlinge, 
Ger.  ; Periploca , Ital. 

1.  grae'ea  L.  - - 659 

P.  maculdta  Mcench,  Schmidt 
Baum.:  Silk  Tree:  Apocino 
serpeggiante,  Ital. 

2.  angustifolia  Lab.  659 

P.  rigida  Viv.,  P.  Uevigdta 
Vahl. 

Physia'nthus  albens 
Mart.  - - 659 

Bignon  iaceae. 

1.  Bigno'n///  Tou.  - 660 

The  Trumpet  Flower. — Big- 
none,  Fr. ; Trompetenblume , 
Ger.  ; Bignonia,  Ital. 

I.  capreolata  L.  - 660 

II.  Te' coma  Juss.  661 

Bigndnia.  sp.  Lin.  and  others. 

1.  radicans  Juss.  - 661 

Bignonia  radicans  Lin.  Sp., 

Bignonia  radicans  major  Hort., 
Gelsemium  Clematis  Barrel. 
Icon.,  Bignonia  iraxinifblia 
Catesb.  Car.  : Jasmin  de  Vir- 
ginie,  Fr.  ; Wurzeln  Bignonia, 
Ger.  ; Esschenblddige  Bignonia, 
Dutch  ; Gelsomino  americano, 
Ital. 

2 major  Hort.  - 661 

2.  grandiflora  Swt.  - 661 

Bignonia  grandiflora  Thunb. 
FI.  Jap.,  B.  ehinensis  Lam. 
Diet.,  Rjotsjo  Kaempf.  Amcen., 
Incarville a grandiflbra  Spreng. 
Syst. : Tung-von-fa,  Chinese. 

III.  Cata'lpa  Juss.  662 

Bigndnia  sp.  of  Lin.  and 
others:  Bignone  Catalpa,  Fr.  ; 
gemeine  Trompetenblume,  Ger. 

1.  .syringcefoWa,  Sims  662 
Bignonia  Catalpa  Lin.  Sp., 
Catalpa  bignonioides  Walt.  FI. 
Car.,  C.  curdifolia  Nutt.  Gen. 
Amer. : Bois  Shavanon,  Catalpa 
de  V Amerique,  Fr. ; Trompe - 
tenbaum,  Ger.  ; Catalpa-boom, 
Dutch. 

S olanacece. 

I.  Sola'num  Tourn.  663 

The  Nightshade.  — Melon- 
gena  Tourn.  Inst.,  Psehdo- 
Cdpsicum  Moench  Meth.,  Nyc- 
terium  Vent.  Jard.  Malm., 
AqubrtiaJacq.  Amer. : Morelle, 
Fr.  ; Nachtschatten,  Ger.  ; So- 
lano, Ital. 

1.  Dulcamara  L.  - 664 

S.  scandens  Neck.  Gall.  Bel., 
Dulcamara  flexuosa  Mcench 
Meth.,  S.  scandens  seu  Dul- 
camdra  Tourn.  Inst.,  Amdra 
ddlcis  Gerard  Emac.,  Dtilcis 
amdra  Trag.,  Glycypicros  seu 
Dulcamdra  Bauli.  Hist. : la 
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Morclle  grimpante,  Regnault 
Bot.  Icon. 

1 molacea  H.  Eyst.  664 

2 alba  Lin.  FI.  Suec.  664 

3 carnea  Cels.  Ups.  66 4 

4 plena  Tourn.  Inst.  664 

5 variegata  Munt.  664 

6 hirsuta  Don's  Mill.664: 
S.  littorcile  Hort. 

7 rupestris  Schmidt  664 

2.  crispum  B.  fy  S.  664 
II.  Z/y'cium  L.  - 665 

The  Box  Thorn — Jasmi- 
noides Niss.  in  Act.  Gall. : Ma- 
trimony Vine , Amer. ; Lycien , 
Fr. ; itocksdorn,  Ger.  ; Licio, 
Ital. 

1.  europae'um  L.  - 665 

L.  s alicifblium  Mill.  Diet., 
Jasminoides  a cute  a turn  Mich. : 
Spino  santo,  Spino  di  Cristo, 
Ital. 

Varieties.  — Fruit  yellow. 
Fruit  roundish  - - 666 

2.  (e.  ) barbarum  L.  666 

L.  h alimifolium  Mill.  Diet., 

L.  barbarum  ct  vulgar e Ait. 
Hort.  Kew. : the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll's Tea  Tree. 

3.  (e.)  chinense  M.  666 

L.  barbarum  /3  chinense  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  L.  barbarum 
Lour.  Coch.  ?,  L.  ovdtum  N. 
Du  Ham. 

4.  (e.)  Trew ianuvi  667 

L.  barbartim  Lam.  Diet.,  L. 
chinense  N.  Du  Ham. 


5.  (e.)  ruthenicum  667 

L.  tataricum  Pall.  FI.  Ross. : 
Lycien  de  la  Russie,  Fr. 

2 caspicum  Pall.  667 

6.  (e.)  lanceolatum  668 

L.  europce^um  (Z  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 

7.  (?  e.)  turbinatum  668 

L.  h alimifolium  Mill.  Diet.  ?, 
L.  barbarum  /3  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 

8.  afrum  L.  - - 668 

2 rigidum  - - 668 

L.  rigidum  Booth. 

Other  Species  of  L ycium.  — L. 
ovatuin,  L.  spatulatum,  and 
L.  obovatum  - m 669 

III.  Crabo'wskz^  Schl. 

L ycium  sp.  Lin.,  Ehreli a sp. 
L’Herit. 

1.  boerhaavicefolia  S.  669 

L ycium  boerhaavieeibWnm 

Lin.  Suppl.,  Ehreli  a h alimi- 
folia  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  L ycium 
lieterophyllum  Murr.  Comm. 
Gott.,  Jasminoides  spindsum 
Du  Ham.  Arb. : Lycium  pa- 
nicule , Fr. 

Scrop/iulariacece. 

I.  Bu'ddle^  L.  - 670 

I.  globosa  L.  - - 670 

Buddie  a globifldra  N.  Du 
Ham. ; B.  capitdta  Jacq.  Col., 
Icon.  Rar. ; Falquin,  Feuillee 
It. : Buddleia  globuleux,  Fr.  ; 
Kopftragende  Budleje,  Ger. 

II.  Paulo'wn/^  Sieb. 

Bignbnia.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap., 


Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  Pers.  Syn. ; In. 
carvzllea.  Spreng.  Syst. : Kirri , 
Japanese  ; Too,  Hak-too,  Chin. 

1.  imperialis  Sieb.  - 671 

Bignbnia  tomentosa  Thunb. 
FI.  Jap.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  Pers. 
Syn.  ; Incarville a tomentosa 
Spreng.  Syst.  Veg. : Kirn, 
Japanese,  Kaempf.  Amcen. 

Labi  aceac. 

Phlo  mis  fruticosa  672 

Jerusalem  Sage. 

Posmari'nus  officinalis 

L.  - - - 672 

-Lava'ndula  Spica  672 

The  common  Lavender. 

aSVlvia  officinalis  L.  673 


Verbenacece. 

I.  Fi'tex  L.  - - 673 

The  Chaste  Tree — Gatilier,. 
Fr. ; Kenschbaum,  Ger. : Vitice, 
Ital. 

1.  ^4'gnus  castus  L.  673 

E leagnum  Theophrasti  Lob. 
Icon.,  A'gnus  castus  Blackw., 
Viper  agrestis  Gerard  : Arbre 
au  Poivre  sauvage,  Fr. ; Pepe 
di  Monad,  Ital. 

2 latifblia  Mill.  - 674 

2.  (A.)  incisa  Lam.  674 

V.  Negundo  Bot.  Mag. 

3.  arborea  Box.  - 674 


Subdiv.  II.  MONOCHLAMY'DEzE: 


Chenopodiacece. 

I.  Chenopo'dium  P.675 

The  Goosefoot.—  Salsbla  sp. 
Lin. : Anserine,  Fr. ; Gause 
Fuss,  Ger.  ; Chenopodio,  Ital. 

1.  fruticosum  Schrad.61 5 

Stonecrop  Tree-  — Satsbla 

frutiebsa  Lin.  Sp.  PI. : The 
shrubby  Glasswort : Soude  en 
Arbre,  Fr. ; strauchartiges 
Salxkraut,  Ger.  ; Sopravvivolo 
legnoso,  Ital. 

2.  parvifolium  R.SrS.  675 

C.  frutiebsum  Bieb.  in  FI. 
Taur-Cauc.,  C.  microphjtllum 
Bieb  in  Suppl.  to  FI.  Taur.- 
Cauc.,  Salsbla  frutiebsa  Bieb. 
Casp.,  Suae  da  microphylla 
Pall.  Illust. 

II.  /Ttriplex  L.  - 676 

The  Orache. — Arroche,  Fr. ; 
Mclde,  Ger. ; Atriplice,  Ital. 

1.  7/alimus  L.  - 676 

The  Tree  Purslane.  — Hd/i'- 


7n  us  latijblius  sive  fruticosus 
Bauh.  Pin.  ; H dlimns  i.  Clus. 
Hist. : the  broad-leaved  Sea 
Purslane  Tree : Arroche,  Fr.  ; 
strauchartige  Melde,  Ger. 

2.  joortulacoides  L.  676 

The  Sea  Purslane — H alimus 
seedndus  Clus.  Hist.,  H.  vul- 
garis Ger.  Emac.,  Hdltmus 
seu  Portuldca  znaiinn  Bauh. 
Pin.  A ’triplex  maritima,  Ha- 
limus  et  Portuldco  marina  dicta 
angustijolia  Haii  Syn. : the 
narrow-leaded  Sea  Purslane 
Tree. 

III.  Dio'tis  Schrcb.  677 

Ceratoides  Tourn. . A'xyris 
Lin.,  Ccratospermum.Vers. 

1.  Ceratoides  W.  - 677 

A'xyris  Ceratoides  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.,  Ceratosp erm u m pappbsum 
Pers.,  A'xyris  frutiebsa Jiori- 
bns  feemtneis  lanatis  Gmel. 
Sib.,  Achyranthes  pappbsa 
Forsk.  Descr.,  Krascheninni- 
kbvia  Guldenst.  in  Act.Petrop., 
Grtica  Join's  lanceolatis  feemi- 


ninis  hirshtis  Roy.  Lugdb.  v 
Ceratoides  orientalis  frutico.it 
Vlceagni  fblio  Tourn.  Cor.  : 
Oricntalisches  Doppelohr,  Ger. 

P olygonacecc, 

I.  Tragofy'rum  Bieb. 

The  Goat-Wheat. — Polygo- 
num Lin.  Hort.  Ups. 

1.  lanceolatum  Bieb.  678 

Polygonum  frutescens  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.,  strauchartigcr  Kno- 
terig,  Ger. 

2.  iuxifolium  Bieb.  678 

Polygonum  crispulum  var.  a 
Sims  Bot  Mag.  ; P .caucasicum 
Hoffm. 

3.  polygamum  Spr.  679 

Polygonum  po/ygamumV ent. 
Cels.,  P.  parvifolium  Nutt. 
Gen. 

Other  Species  of  Tragopyrum  — 
T.  maritima  - - 671> 
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II.  yItrapiia'xis  L.  679 

A* triplex  Tourn. : Strauch- 
rnclde,  Ger. 

1.  spinosa  L.  - 680 

A' triplex  orientalis , friitex 
aculeatus,  fibre  pilchro,  Tourn . 
Cor. 

2.  undulata  L.  - 680 

III.  Calli'gonum.L.680 

Palldsia  L.,  Pterococcus 

Pall. 

].  Pallasw  L’Herit.  680 

Pterococcus  aphyllus  Pall. 
Voy.,  Call i go n u in  p olygo not  des 
Pall.  Itin.,  Pallusia  cdspica 
Lin.  fil.  Supply  Palldsia.  Pte- 
rococcus Pall.  nl.  Ross.  : Cas- 
pisc/ier  Hackenknopf , Ger. 


L auracecc. 

I.  jLau'rus  L.  - 681 

The  Laurel,  or  Bay  Tree.  — 
Sassafras  and  Benzoin  C.  G. 
Von  Esenbeck  : Daphne,  Greek; 
Laurier , Fr.  ; Lor  beer,  Ger. 

A.  Leaves  evergreen. 

1.  nobilis  L.  - - 681 

The  Sweet  Bay.  — L adrus 
Camer., Tour., Dodon., Ray  ; L. 
vulgaris  Bauh.  Pin.  : Laurier 
commun,  Laurier  franc,  Lau- 
rier d’  Apollon, Laurier  a Sauce, 
Fr. ; gemeine  Lorbeer,  Ger. ; 
Alloro,  Ital. 

2 undulata  Mill.  - 682 

3 salicifolia  Swt.  - 682 
L.  n.  angusiifolia  Lod. 

4 variegata  Swt.  - 6 82 
L.  n.fdl.  var.  Lodd.  Cat. 

5 latifolia  Mill.  - 682 

6 crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  682 

7 flore  pleno  - 682 

2.  carolinensis  Cates.  683 

The  Red  Bay.  — L.  Borbonia 
Lin.  Sp.,  L.  axillaris  Lam., 
Borbonia  sp.  Plum.  Gen.,  Per- 
sea  Borbbnia  Spreng.  : the 

broad  - leaved  Carolina  Bay  : 
Laurier  rouge,  Laurier  Bour- 
bon, Laurier  de  Caroline,  Fr.  ; 
Carolinischer  Lorbeer,  rother 
Lorbeer,  Ger. 

2 glabra  Pursh  - 683 

3 pubescens  Pursh  6S3 

4 obtusa  Pursh  - 683 

3.  Catesb idva  Mx.  683 

L.  eestivalis  Lin.  Spec.,  L. 
enervis  Mill.  Diet.,  L.  Euos- 
mus  eestivalis  Nutt.  Gen. : 
Pond  Bush,  Amer. ; Sommer 
Ijorbeer,  Ger. 

B.  Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  Sassafras  L.  - 683 

C ornus  mas  odorata,  folio 
trifido,  margine  pleno,  Sassa- 
fras dicta,  Pluk.  Aim.;  Sas- 
safras arbor,  ex  Florida,  ficul- 
neo  folio,  Bauh.  Pin.:  Sassafras 
sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck, 


Per  sea  Sassafras  Spreng. : Lau- 
rier Sassafras,  Fr.  ; Sassafras 
Lorbeer,  Ger. ; Sassofrasso, 
Ital. 

5.  Benzoin  L.  - - 685 

The  BenjaminTree. — A'rbor 
virginidna  citrece  vel  limonii 
folio,  benzoinum  f undens, 
Comm.  Hort. ; Latirus  cesti- 
vdlis  Wangh.  Amer.,  L atirus 
Psehdo- Benzoin  Michaux  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  Euosmus  Benzbin 
Nutt.  Gen.,  Benzbin  sp.  C. 
G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  : Spice 
Bush,  Spice  Wood,  or  wild 
Allspice,  Amer.  ; Laurier  faux 
Benzoin,  Fr. ; Benzoin  Lorbeer, 
Ger. 

6.  ( B .)  DiospyrusP.  685 

L.  Euosmus  D iospyrus  Nutt. 
Gen.,  L.  diospyroides  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.,  r L.  melisscefblia 
Walt.  Car. 

7.  geniculata  Mx.  685 

L.  Euosmus  geniculdta  Nutt. 
Gen.,  L.  eestivalis  Willd.  Sp. 
PI. 


Thymelacecc. 

I.  Pa'phne  L.  - 686 

T hymelce'a  Tourn.  Inst., 
Ga'rtn.  : Daphne,  Fr. ; Seidel- 
bast,  Ger.  ; Dafne,  Ital. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

1.  Mezereum  L.  - 687 

The  common  Mezereon.  — 
Spurge  Olive,  Spurge  Flax, 
Flowering  Spurge,  Parkinson  ; 
Dwarf  Bay,  Gerard:  Laureole 
femelle,  Bois  gentil , Mezereon, 
Boisjoli,  Fr. ; gemeiner  Seidel- 
bast,  or  Keller balz,  Ger.  ; Pe- 
perachtige  Daphne,  Dutch  ; 

Laureola  femina,  Biondella, 
Camelia,  Ital. ; Laureola  hem- 
bra,  Span.. 

2 flore  albo  - • 687 

3 autumnale  - 687 

2.  altaica  Ball.  - 687 

Daphne  altaique,  Laureole 
de  Tartaric,  Fr. ; Sibirischer 
Seidclbast,  Ger. 

3.  alpina  L.  - 688 

The  Alpine  Chamelea  Marsh. 
Plant. : Daphne  des  Alpes,  Fr. ; 
Alpen  Seidclbast,  Ger. : Olivella, 
Ital. 


B.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent. 
Flowers  lateral. 

4.  Laureola  L.  - 688 

The  Spurge  Laurel.  — Daph- 
noldes  verum  vel  Laureola 
Gesn.  ; Laureola  Raii  Syn., 
Ger.  Em.  ; T hymelce'a  Lau- 
reola Scop.  Carn. : the  ever- 
green Daphne : Laureole  male, 
Laureole  des  Anglais,  Fr.  ; im- 
mergruner  Seidelbast,  Ger. ; 
Cavolo  di  Lupo,  Ital. 

5.  pontica  L.  - 688 

T hymelce'a  pontica,  citrei 
foliis,  Tourn.  Itin. : Laureole 
b 4 


du  Levant,  Fr.  ; Pontischer  Set- 
delbast,  Ger. 

2 rubra  Hort.  - 689 

3 foliis  variegatis  L.  689 

6.  Phymelae'a  Vahl.  689 

Thy  melee  a foliis  polygalce 
glabris  Bauh.  Pin. ; T.  alpina 
glabra,  fiosculis  subluteis  ad 
foliorum  ortntn  sessilibus.  Pluk. 
Aim. ; Sanamtinda  vtridis  vel 
gldbra  Bauh.  Prod. ; Sana - 
mtinda  gldbra  Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Passerina  T hymelce'a  Dec.  : 
the  Wild  Olive  : la  Thymelie , 
Fr. ; astloser  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

7.  Tdrton-raira  L - 689 

T hymelce'a  foliis  candicanti - 
bus  et  send  instar  mollibus 
Bauh.  Pin.  ; Tarton-Raire 
Gallo-provincice  Monspclien- 
sium  Lob.  Ic.,  Sanamtinda  ar - 

fentdta  latifblia  Barr.  Ic., 
* asserina  T&rton-raira  Schrd.  • 
the  oval-leaved  Daphne  : Lau- 
reole blanche,  Fr. ; Silberbldt - 
triger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

8.  (?  T.)  pubescens  689 

T hymelce'a  itdlica , Tarton- 
raire  Gallo-provincice  similis, 
sed  per  omnia  major,  Micheli : 
Bchaarter  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

9.  (?  T.)  tomentosa  690 

Passerina  villosa  Lin.  : Lau- 
reole cotonneuse  Lam.  Encyc. 

C.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent. 
Flowers  terminal. 

10.  collina  Smith  690 

The  Neapolitan  Mezereon 

D.  collina  u.  Bot.  Reg.:  ?D. 
b uxifdlia  Vahl  Symb.  ; Da- 
phne des  Collines,  Laureole  a 
Feuilles  de  Santc,  Fr.  ; Stumpf- 
bl'dttriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

2 neapolitana  L.  - 69 0 

D.  neapolitana  Lod.  Bot. 

11.  (c.)oleoides  - 690 

Chamcedaphnoides  cretica 
Alpin.  Exot.,  T hymelce'a  ero- 
tica olece  folio  utriusque  glabra 
Tourn.  Cor. ; Daphne  salici- 
ifolia  Lam.  Encycl.:  Laureole 
d Feuilles  d’ Olivier,  Fr.;  Oel- 
baumbldt triger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

12.  (c.)  sericea  Vahl  691 

T hymelce'a  cretica  olece  folio 
subtics  villosa  Tourn.  Cor., 
Daphne  olecefolia  Lam.  Encyc. ; 
Seidenartiger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

13.  striata  Trat.  - 691 

D.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent. 
Flowers  in  Racemes. 

14.  (xnidium  L.  - 691 

T hymelce'a  foliis  Uni  Bauh. 
Pin. : Spurge  Flax,  Mountain 
Widow  Wayle  : Daphne  Gni- 
dium,  I. aureole  a Panicule, 
Fr.  ; Rispenblattriger  Seidel- 
bast, Ger.;  Camelea,  Ital. 

E.  Prostrate.  Leaves  persist- 
ent. Flowers  terminal , ag- 
gregate. 

15.  Cneorum  L.  - 691 

Cncorum  Matth.  Hist.,  Clus. 
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Hist. : Thymelee  des  Alpes,  Fr.; 
Wohlriechender  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

2 foliis  variegatis  692 

3 fibre  albo  - 692 

II.  Di'rca  L.  - 692 

Leather-wood — T hymelce'a 
Gron.  Virg. 

1.  palustris  L.  - 692 

Moor -wood  : Bois  de  Cuir, 

Bois  de  Plomb,  Fr. ; Sumpf  Le- 
derholz,  Ger. 

Santalaceae. 

I.  Ny'ss^  L.  - 693 

The  Tupelo  Tree. 

1.  biflora  Michx.  - 693 

N.  aquatica  Lin.  Sp.  PI. ; 

N.  carolinidna  L.,  N.  integri- 
folia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  N.  pe- 
ddnculis  unifloris  Gron.  Virg. : 
Mountain  Tupelo  Mart.  Mill. : 
Gum  Tree,  Sour  Gum  Tree, 
Peperidge,  Amer. 

2.  (b.)  villosa  Mx.  694 

N.  sylvatica  Michx.  N.  Amer. 
Syl.,  N.  multiflora  Wangenh. 
Amer.,  N.  montdna  Hort.,  N. 
pedunculis  unifloris  Gron.  Virg.: 
Sour  Gum  Tree,  Black  Gum, 
Yellow  Gum,  Amer. ; Haariger 
Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

3.  (b.)  candicans  M.Q 94 

The  Ogechee  Lime  Tree.  — 
N.  capitata  Walt.,  Ait.,  Michx. ; 
N.  cocctnea  Bartram  : Sour 
Tupelo  Tree , Wild  Lime  : weiss- 
licher  Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

4.  (b.)  grandidentata  694 

The  Large  Tupelo  Tree 

N.  tomentosa  and  N.  anguli- 
xans  Mich.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  N. 
denticulata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  N. 
angulosa  Poir.,  N.  uniflora 
Wangenh.  Amer. : Wild  Olive, 
Amer.  ; Virginian  Water  Tu- 
pelo, Mart.  Mill. 

II.  Osy'ris  L.  - 695 

The  Poet’s  Cassia C asia 

Camer.,  Lob.,  Alpin.,  Gesn. 

].  alba  L.  - 695 

O.  foliis  linedribus  aciltis 

Loefl.  It.,  O.  frutescens  bac- 
c'tfera  Bauh.  Pin.,  Cdsia  po- 
etica  Monspeliensium  Cam. 
Epit.,  Cdsia  Latinbrum  Alp. 
Exot.,  Cdsia  Monspelii  dicta 
Gesn.  Epit. : weisse  Osyris, 

Ger. 

E lacagnacecc. 

I.  E’laia'gnus  Tour.  696 

The  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive 
Tree.  — Chalef,  Fr.  ; Wilde  Oel- 
baum , Ger. ; Eleagno,  Ital. 

I.  hortensis  Bieb.  - 696 

E.  angustifblia  L.,  Willd.  Sp. 
PI. ; E.  songarica  Fisch.,  E. 
inermis  Mill.  Diet.,  E.  argen- 
teus  Mcench  Meth.,  E orientdlis 
Delisle,  ? E.  argentea  Wats. 
Dend.  Brit. : Jerusalem  Wil- 
low : Olivier  de  Boheme,  Chalef 
d FcuiUes  etroites,  Fr. ; schmal. 


blattriger  Oleaster,  Ger.  ; Al- 
bero  di  Paradiso,  Ital. 

1 angustifolia  Bieb . 697 
E.  angustifblia  L. 

2 dactyliformis  - 697 

3 orientals  - - 697 

E.  orientdlis  L. 

4 spinosa  - - 697 

E.  spinbsa  L. 

2.  argentea  Ph.  - 697 

Missouri  Silver  Tree,  U.  S. 
of  North  America. 

Other  Species  of  Elcsagnus.  — 
E.  saiicifblia  ? D.  Don,  E. 
conferta  Hort.  - - 697 

II.  i/iPPo'PHAE  L.  698 

The  Sea  Buckthorn,  or  Sal- 
lowthorn. — Rhamnoides  Tour. : 
Argoussier,  Fr.  ; Haffdorn,  or 
Sanddorn,  Ger. ; Ippofae,  Ital. ; 
Espino  amarillo.  Span. 

1.  Rhamnoides  L.  - 698 

Rhamnoides  florifera  sdlicis 
folio  Tourn.  Cor.,  Rhamnoides 
fructifera  Raii  Syn. : Argous- 
sier faux  Nerprun,  Fr.  ; Wei- 
denbldttriger  Sanddorn,  Ger. ; 
Arve,  or  Saule  epineux,  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland. 

2 angustifolia  Lod.  698 

3 sibirica  - - 699 

H.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  salicifolia  D.  Don  699 

H.  conferta  Wall,  in  MSS.  of 
the  Catal.  of  the  Linn.  Soc. 
Indian  Herb.,  Royle’s  Illust. 

III.  Shephe'rd/^  Nutt . 

Wippophae  L. 

1.  argentea  Nutt.  - 700 

Hippopbae  argentea  Pursh 
Sept. : Missouri  Silver  Leaf, 
and  Buffalo  Berry  Tree,  Amer. ; 
Rabbit  Berry,  and  Beef  Suet 
Tree,  Amer.  Indians ; Graise 
de  Buffle,  or  Buffalo  Fat,  French 
traders. 

2.  canadensis  Nutt.  700 

H ippophae  canadensis  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  Pursh 
Sept. 

A ristol ochiacecc. 

I.  /Jristolo'chia  L.  701 

The  Birthwort — Aristoloche, 
Fr.  ; Osterluzey,  Ger. 

1.  sipho  Ij  Herit.  - 701 

A .viacrophylla  Lam.  Encyc. : 
Aristoloche  Syphon,  Fr. ; gross- 
bldttrige  Osterluzey,  Ger.  ; Pipe 
Vine , or  Birthwort,  Amer. ; Sifo 
and  Pipa,  Ital. 

2 (s.)  tomentosa  S.  702 

"EupJiorfAacedd. 

I.  Stilli'ngl*  Gard.  702 

I.  /igustrina  Willd.  - 702 

II.  2?u'xus  L.  - 703 

The  Box  Tree Buis.  Fr. : 


[ Buxbamn,  Buchsbaum,  Ger.  ; 
| Bossolo,  Ital. 

1.  sempervirens  L.  703 

B dxus  Raii  Syn. : Buis  eom- 
mun,  Bois  be'ni,  Fr. ; Buchs- 
baum,  Ger. ; Bossolo,  Ital. 

1 arborescens  Mill.  703 
Buis  arborescent,  Fr. 
Hochstammige  Buchs- 
baum, Ger. 

Subvars argentea  Hort., 

aurea  Hort.,  marginata 
Hort.  - - - 703 

2 angustifblia  Mill.  703 

Subvar — variegata  H.  703 

3 suftruticosa  Mill.  704 
B.  humilis  Dod.  Pempt. 

B.  s.  ndna  N.  Du  Ham. 
Buis  nain,  Buis  d Bor- 

dures,  Buis  d' Artois, 
Buis  d'Hollande,  petit 
Buis,  Fr. 

Zwerch  Buchsbaum,  Ger. 

4 myrtifolia  Lam.  704 

2.  balearica  Willd.  - 704 

B.  s.  var.  gigantea  N.  Du 
Ham.:  Minorca  Box:  Buis  de. 
Minorque,  Buis  de  Mahon , Fr. ; 
Balearischer  Buchsbaum , Ger. ; 
Bossolo  gentile,  Ital. 

Artocdrpece. 

I.  ibfo'RUS  Tourn.  - 705 

The  Mulberry  Tree M&- 

rier,  Fr.  ; Maulbeere,  Ger. ; 
Moro,  Ital. 

1.  nigra  Poir.  - - 706 

The  common  Mulberry — 
Mdrws  Dod.  Pempt.,  M.ft’dctu 
nigro  Bauh.  Pin. 

2 laciniata  Mill.  D.  706 

2.  alba  L.  707 

M.  Candida  Dod.  Pempt., 
M.  frdctu  albo  Bauh.  Pin. ; M. 
alba fructuminori  albo  insulso 
Du  Ham.  Arb. 

2 multicaulis  Per.  707 
M.  tatarica  Desf. 

M.  bulldla  Balbis. 

Chinese  Black  Mulberry. 
Per  rot  let  Mulberry. 
Many-slalked  Mulberry. 
M&rier  Perrottet,  Mu- 
rier  a Tiges  nom- 
breuses,  Murier  des 
Philippines,  Fr. 
Morodelle  Filippine,  Ital 

3 Morettid?ia  Hor.  707 

Dandolo's  Mulberry. 

4 macrophylla  L.  707 
M.  a,  latifolia  Hort. 

M.  hispdnica  Hort. 

M drier  d'Espagne, 
Feuille  d'Espagne,  Fr. 

5 romana  Lod.  C.  707 
M.  a.  ovalifolia. 

M&rier  remain,  Fr. 

6 nervosa  Lod.  C.  707 
M.  nervdsa  Bon  Jard. 

M.  subalba  nervdsa  Hor. 

7 italica  Hort.  - 708 
M.  italica  I.od.  Cat.  1836. 

8 rosea  Hort.  - - 708 
Small  white  Mulberry . 
Murier  rose,  Feuille  rose, 

Fr 
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9  columbassa  L.  - 708 

Columba,  Fr. 

10  membranaceaT.  708 

Mirier  d Feuillc  de  Par- 

chcmin,  Fr. 

1 1 sinensis  Hort.  - 708 

M.  sinensis  Hort. 

M.  chinensis  Lod.  Cat. 
The  Chinese  Mulberry. 
13  pumila  Nois.  ? - 708 
M.  «.  ndna  Hort.  Brit. 
Other  Varieties  - - 708 

3.  (a.)  tatarica  Pall.  709 

4.  rubra  L.  - - 709 

M.  virgtnica  Pluk.  Aim.,  M. 
pennsylvanica  Nois.  Arb.  Fruit. 
2 scabra  - - 710 

M.  scdbra  Willd.,  Nutt. 

M.  canadensis  Poir. 

II.  BROussoNE'T/^Vent. 

M brus  Seba  Keempf,  Lin.  ; 
Papyrus  Encyc.  Bot.,  Lam.  111. 
Gen. 

1.  papyri  fern  Vent.  - 710 

The  Paper  Mulberry — Md- 
rus  papyr'ifera  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

2 cucullata  - - 710 

B.  cucullata  Bon  Jard. 

B.  spatuldta  Hort.  Brit. 

B.  naviculdris  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 fructu  tilbo  - 711 

III.  Maclu'rx  Nutt.  711 

Toxylon  Rafinesque  in  1837. 

1.  aurantiaca  Nutt.  711 

The  Osage  Orange.  — Bow- 
wood. , Yellow-wood , N.  Amer. 

IV.  .Fi'cus  Toarn.  - 712 

The  Fig  Tree.  — Figuier , Fr.; 
Feigenbaum,  Ger.  ; Fico,  Ital. 

1.  Carica  L.  - - 712 

F.  commhnis  Bauh.  Pin.,  F. 
hiimilis  and  F.  sylvestris  Tourn. 
Inst. : Figuier  commun , Fr. ; 
gcmeine  Feigenbaum , Ger. 
Varieties  - - - - 712 

V.  Bo'ry^  W.  - 713 

Adblia  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Am., 
Bigelbv ia  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl. 

, Addenda. 

1.  /igustrina  W.  - 713 

Adilia  Yigdstrina  Michx.  FI. 
Bor.  Am.,  Bigelov  ia  ligustrina 
Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclop.  Add. 

2.  (?/.)  acuminata  - 714 

Adelia  acuminata  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer.  .Bigelbv ia  acuminata 
' Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclop.  Add. 

3.  (/.)  porulosa  W.  - 714 

Adelia  porulosa  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  Bigelbv  ia  porulosa 
Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclop.  Add. 
? B.  ovata  Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 


U Imacece 

I.  C/'lmus  L.  - 715 

The  Elm — Orme,  Fr.;  Ulm, 
or  Raster,  Ger. ; Olmo,  Ital. 


I 


1.  campestris  L.  - 715 

U 'Imus  Atinia  Pliny  Nat. 
Hist.;  U.  m'mor, folio  ungusto 
scabro,  Ger.  Emac. : Olmopy- 
ramidalc,  Fr. 

Varieties. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1 vulgaris  - - 716 

U.  campestris  Hort.Dur. 

2 latifolia  Hort.  - 716 

3 alba  Masters  - 716 

4 acutifolia  Masters  716 

5 stricta  Hort.  Dur.  716 

The  red  English  Elm. 

6 vxrens  Hort.  Dur.  716 

The  Kidbrook  Elm. 

7 cornubiensis  Hort.  716 
U.  stricta,  Lindl.,  Lod. 
The  Cornish  Elm. 

8 sarniensis  - 716 

U.  sarniensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
The  Jersey  Elm. 

9 tortuosa  - - 716 

U.  tortubsa  Lod.  Cat. 

? Orme  tortillard , Fr. 
wisted  Elm. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious. 

10  foliis  variegatis  - 716 

11  Zietulsefolia  - 717 

U.  b etulcejblia  Lod.  Cat. 

12  viminalis  H.  D.  - 717 

U.  viminalis  Lodd.  Cat. 

13  parvifolia  - 717 

U.  parvifblia  Jac.  Schoen. 
U.  microphylla  Pers. 

U.  pilmila  vur./3(transbai- 
calensis ) Pall.  Ross. 

U.  pumila  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
U.  pitmila  foliis  parvis, 
&c. 

U.  hiimilis  Enum.  Stirp. 
Ruth. 

14  planifolia  - 717 

U.  planifolia  Hort. 

15  chinensis  - 717 

U.  chinensis  Pers. 

The  dc  V Abbe  Gallois  ; 
Orme  nain,  Fr. 

16  cucullata  Hort.  717 

17  concavaefolia  H.  717 

1 8 foliis  aureis  Hort.  717 

1 9 nana  Hort.  - 717 

Other  Varieties  - - 717 

2.  (c.)  suberosa  M.  718 

U.  campestris  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  ; U.  campestris  and  Tlieo- 
phrdsti  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  U.  vul- 
galissima,  folio  lato  scabra  Ger. 
Emac. ; V.montdna  Cam.Epit.: 
common  Elm  Tree,  Hunter’s 
Evel.Syl.:  I'Orme  Liege, VOrme 
fwngeux,  Fr. 

1 vulgaris  - - 718 

U.  suberbsa  Hort.  Dur. 
The  Dutch  cork-barked 

Elm. 

2 foliis  variegatis  718 

U.  suberbsa  variegata  Ht. 

Dur. 

3 alba  - - 719 

U.  suberbsa  alba  Masters. 

4 erecta  Lodd.  Cat.  712 

5 The  broad-lvd  Hert- 

fords.  Elm,  Wood  719  ] 


6 The  narrow  dvd  Hert- 
fords.Elm,  Wood  719 

3.  (c.)  major  Smith  719 

U.  hollandica  Mill.  Diet.  ; U. 
major  hollandica,  &c.,  Pluk. 
Aim.;  U.  major,  ampliore  folio, 
&c.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.;  T ilia  mas 
Matth.  Valgr.,  U 'Onus  latifolia 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 

4.  effusa  Willd.  - 719 

U.  cilidta  Efirh.  Arb.,  IJ.pe- 
dunculdta  Lam.  Diet.,  U.  oc- 
tdndra  Schk.  Bot.  Ilandb.;  U. 
folio  lal'issimo,  8(C.,  Buxb.  Hal.; 
U.  Iwvis  Pal.  Ross.  : VOrme 
pedoncule,  Fr. 

5.  montana  Bauh.  - 720 

The  Scotch  orWychElm. — U. 
gldbra  Iluds.,  U.  ejfhsa  Sibth., 
IJ.  scdbra  Mill.  Diet.,  U niida 
Ehrh.,  U.  campestris  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.,  U.  campestris  latifolia  Hort. 
Par.:  WychHazel  of  old  authors. 
V arieties. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1 vulgaris  - - 720 

2 rugdsa  Masters  720 
U.  rugdsa  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 major  Masters  - 720 

4 minor  Masters  - 720 

5 cebennensis  Hort.  720 
The  Cevennes  Elm. 

6 nigra  - - 720 

U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat. 

The  black  Irish  Elm. 

7 australis  Hort.  - 720 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious. 

8 pendula  - - 721 

U.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

U . glabra  deed mbensHor t. 
Dur. 

U.  horizontdlis  Hort. 

U.  rubra  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

9 lastigiata  Hort.  721 
U . glabra  repliedta  Hort. 

Dur. 

U.  Fordii  Hort. 

U.  exoniensis  Hort. 
Exeter  Elm,  Ford'sElm. 

10  crispa  - - 721 

? U.  crispa  Willd. 

The  curled-leaved  Elm. 
Other  Varieties  - - 721 

6.  (m.)  glabra  Mill.  722 

U.  montana  ft  FI.  Br.,  U. 
folio  glabro  Ger.  Emac.,  U. 
campestris  var.  3.  With. : the 
feathered  Elm. 

Varieties. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1 vulgaris  - 723 

The  common  smooth-leaved 

Elm. 

2 v^geta  - - 723 

U.  mcnldna  vegeta  Hort. 

Soc.  Gard. 

U.  ameriedna  Masters. 
The  Huntingdon  Elm,  the 
Chichester  Elm,  the  Ame- 
rican Elm,  and  perhaps 
the  Scampston  Elm. 

3 var.  - - 723 

The  Scampston  Elm. 
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4 major  - - 723 

U.  glabra  major  Hort. 

Dur. 

The  Canterbury  Seedling. 

5 glandulosa  IAndl.  723 

6 latifolia  Lindl.  - 723 

7 microphylla  Hort.  723 
U.  g.  parvijblia. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious. 

8 pendular  - - 723 

U.  campestrispen.  Hort. 
The  Downton  Elm. 

9 variegata  Hort.  723 
10  ramulosa  Booth  723 

7.  alba  Kit.  - - 723 

8.  americana  L.  - 723 

The  white  Elm , Amer. : the 
Canadian  Elm,  the  American 
white  Elm. 

1 rubra  Ait.  H.  K.  724 

2 alba  Ait.  Hort.  K.  724 
? U.  molli folia  R.  & S. 

3 pendula  Pursh  S.  724 

4 incisa  Hort.  - 724 

5 fdliis  variegatis  H.  724 

9.  fa.)  fulva  Michx.  724 

The  slippery  Elm U.  rilbra 

Mx.  Arb. : Or  me  gras,  Fr. : red 
Elm,  red-wooded  Elm,  Moose 
Elm. 

10  alata  Mx.  - - 725 

U.  pumila  Walt.  FI.  Carol. : 
the  Wahoo  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians. 

II.  Pla'ner^  Gmel.  723 

Rhdmnus  Pall.,  Giildenst. ; 
U 'Imus  various  authors,  as  to 
the  Planers  Richardi. 

1.  Richardi  Mx.  - 726 

The  Zelkoua  Tree — P.  cre- 
ndta  Mx.  Mem.  sur  le  Zelkoua, 
P.  carpinifblia  Wats.  Dend. 
Brit.,  P.  crenata  Desf.,  R ham- 
nus  carpinifolius  Pall.  Fl.Ross:, 
R.  u Imoides  Guldens.  It.,  U *1- 
mus  crenata  Hort.  Par.,  U. 
parvifblia  Willd.  Baum.,  U. 
campestris  Walt.  FI.  Car.,  U. 
polygama  Richard  Act.  Paris, 
U.  nemordlis  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. ; 
U.  fdliis  crendtis  bdsi  eequdli- 
bus,  fructu  ovoideo  non  com- 
presso,  Poiret  Encyc.  Meth. : 
le  Zelkoua , or  Or  me  de  Siberie, 
Fr. ; Richard's  Palnere,  Ger. 

2.  Gmelini  Mx.  - 726 

P.  u Imifblia  Mx.  Arb.  Amer., 
P.  aqudtica  Willd.  Sp.  PI., 
Anonymus  aqudticus  arbor,  &c. 
Walt.  Carol. 

III.  Cf/ltis  Tourn.  727 

The  Nettle  Tree.  — L bins  of 
Lobel  and  other  authors  : Mi- 
cocoulier,  Fr.  ; Zungelbaum, 
Ger. ; Celto,  Ital. 

1.  australis  L.  - - 727 

Ldlus  arbor  Lob.  Ic.,  Ld/ws 
sire  Celt  is  Cam.  Epit.  : Lote 
Tree : Micocoulier  austral,  Mi- 
cocoulier de  Provence,  Fabre- 
coulicr,  Fabrecoulier  det  Pro- 


vengaux  (N.  Du  Ham.),  Fr. ; 
Arcidiavolo,  Ital. 

Variety  - 728 

2.  fa.)  caucasica  W.  728 

3.  Tournefortii  Lam.  728 

C.  orientalis  minor,  foliis  mi- 
noribus  et  crassioribus , fructu 
flavo,  Tourn.  Cor. ; C.  orien- 
tals Mill.  Diet.,  but,  according 
to  N.  Du  Ham.,  not  of  Lin. : 
Micocoulier  du  Levant,  Mico- 
coulier d' Orient,  Fr.  ; Morgen- 
landischer  Zungelbaum,  Ger. 

4.  fT.)  sinensis  Pers.729 

5.  Willdenovi«»a  S.  729 

C.  sinensis  Willd.  Enu.  Sup., 
Willd.  Baum. 

6.  occidentals  L.  - 729 

The  North  American  Nettle 
Tree.  — C.  frdctu  obscuro  pur- 
purascSnte  Tourn.  Inst.,  C. 
obliqua  Moench : Nettle  Tree, 
Sugar  Berry,  Amer. ; Bo  is  in- 
connu,  Illinois  ; Micocoulier  de 
Virginie,  Fr. 

2 cordata  Willd.  - 729 

3 scabriuscula  Willd.  729 

C.  australis  Willd.  Arb. 

C.  fo.fi  tenuifblia  Pers. 

C.  dspera  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  orientdlis  Hort. 

7.  crassifolia  Lam.  - 730 

The  Hackberry.  — C.  cordi- 
fdlia  L’Herit.  Hort.  Par.,  C. 
cordata  Desfont. : Hagberry,  or 
Hoop  Ash,  Amer.  ; Micocoulier 
a Feuilles  en  Cceur,  Fr. 

8.  lmvigata  Willd.  - 730 

9.  pumila  Ph.  - - 731 

Other  Species  of  Celt  is — C.  ori- 
entalis L.  - - 731 


J uglandacece. 

I.  ./u'glans  L.  - 732 

The  Walnut  Tree Noyer, 

Fr. ; Walnuss,  Ger. ; Noce,  Ital. 

1 .  regia  L.  - 732 

N«x  Shglans  Dod.  Pempt.  ; 
Ntf.r  J ilglans,  seu  regia  vulga- 
ris, Bauh.  Pin.  : Noyer  com- 
mun,  Fr. ; Noseguier,  Provence; 
gemeine  Walnuss,  Ger. 

2 maxima  - - 733 

. Nmx  3 ilglans  frdctu  max- 

imo  Bauh.  Pin. 

Noix  de  Jauge,  Bon  Jard. 
Claumut  in  Kent ; Ban- 
nut  in  Warwickshire. 

3 tenera  - - 733 

NiZz  3 ilglans  frdctu  tenero 

et  fragile  putdmine 
Bauh.  Pin. 

Nayer  a Coque  tendre, 
Noyer  Mesange  Bon 
Jard.  1.  c.  ; Noyer  de 
Mars  in  Dauphine. 

The  thin-shelled,  or  Tit- 
mouse, Walnut. 

4 serotina  Desf.  - 733 
TSdx  3 ilglans  frdctu  ser6- 

tino  Bauh.  Pin. 

Noyer  tardif,  Noyer  de  la 
Saint  Jean,  Bon  Jard. 
1836,  Noyer  de  Mai  in 
Dauphin^. 


5 laciniata  - - 733 

NlZz  3 ilglans  fbhis  lad- 
nidtis  Reneaulm. 

3 ilglans  heterophylla  Ht. 

J . iilicifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 
The  Fern-leaved  Walnut 
Tree. 

Other  Varieties  - - 733 

2.  nigra  L.  - 734 

The  black  Walnut,  the  black 
Hickory  Nut,  N.  Amer. ; Noyer 
noir,  Fr.  ; Noce  nera,  Ital. 
Varieties  - 735 

3.  cinerea  L.  - - 735 

The  Butter-nut.  — J.  cathdr- 
tica  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  J.  oblonga 
Mill.  Diet. : Oil-nut,  White  Wal- 
nut, Amer.  ; Noyer  cendre, 
Fr. ; graue  Walnuss,  Ger. 

II.  Ca'rya  Nutt.  - 735 

The  Hickory  Tree 3iiglans 

sp.  Lin.,  Willd.,  Michx. ; Hico- 
rius  Rafinesque  : Hickory 

Amer. 

1.  olivasformis  Nutt.  736 

The  Pacane-nut  Hickory. — 
Silglans  rubra  Gaertn.  Sem. ; 
J.  cylindrica  Lam.  Encyel.,  N. 
Du  Ham. ; J.  Pecan  Muhlenb. ; 
J.  angustifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.; 
J.  oliveeformis  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.  : Pecan-nut,  I/linois- 

nut,  Amer. ; Pecanier,  Pacanus, 
Noyer  Pecanier , Fr. 

2.  amara  Nutt.  - 737 

3hglans  amara  Mx.  Arb. : 
Bitter-nut,  White  Hickory , 

Swamp  Hickory,  Amer. 

3.  aquatica  Nutt.  -137 

The  WTater  Bitter-nut  Hick- 
ory. — J ilglans  aqu  tica  Mx. 

4.  tomentdsa  Nutt.  738 

The  Mocker-nut  Hickory. 
— 3ilglans  alba  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  J. 
alba  Mill.  Diet.,  J.  tomentdsa 
Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. : Whfte- 
lieart  Hickory,  commonHickory, 
Amer. ; Noyer  dur,  Illinois. 

2 maxima  Nutt.  - 739 

5.  alba  Nutt.  - 739 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory 

3 ilglans  alba  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  J.  alba  ovdta  Marsh. 
Arb.,  J.  squamosa  Mx.  Arb., 
J.  compressa  Gaertn.  Sem.: 
Shag-bark  Hickory,  Scaly-bark 
Hickory,  Kisky  Thomas  Nut, 
Amer. ; Noyer  tendre,  Illinois. 

6.  sulcata  Nutt.  - 739 

J ilglans  lacinibsa  Mx.  Arb., 
J.  mucronala  Mx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  J.  sulcata  Willd.  Arb. : 
thick  Shell-bark  Hickory, 
Springfield  Nut,  Gloucester 
Nut , Amer. 

7.  porcina  Nutt.  - 740 

3 ilglans  porcina  ct  obcordata 
Mx.  Arb. ; J.  porcina  var.  with 
fruit  round,  and  somewhat 
rough,  Mx.  N.  Amer.  Sylv. ; J. 
obcordata  Muhlenb.  : Pig-nut, 
Hog-nut,  Broom  Hickory. 

2 glabra  - - 741 

J ilglans  porcina  fi  Vcu 
fdrmis  Mx.  Arb. 

J.  gldbra  Miihi. 
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8.  myristicmformisiV’.  74 1 

The  Nutmeg  Hickory.— Jh- 

glans  myristiceeformis  Michx. 
Arb. 

9.  microcarpa  Nutt.  742 

Other  Species  of  C drya.  — C. 
ainbigua  ( J iiglans  ambigua 
Mx.),  C.  pubescens  Link,  C. 
rigida  ( J.  rigida  Lodd.  Cat. ), 
C.  integrifblius  Spreng .,  Hi- 
cbrius  integrifdlius  Ratin.  427 

III.  Pteroca'rya  Kunth 

Jhglans  sp.  Lin. 

1.  cauoasica  Kunth  743 

J iiglans  Pterocdrya  Michx. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  Mey.  Verz. 
Pflanz.  Cauc. ; llhds  obscilrum 
Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc. ; J.  f rax- 
inifdlia  Lamond  MS.,  N.  Du 
Ham.  j Fraxinus  licvigata  Hort. 
Far. 

S alicacece, 

1.  Sa'lix  L.  - - 744 

The  Willow — Harab,  He- 
brew ; Ilea,  Gr. ; Salix,  Latin  ; 
Saule,  Fr.  ; Weide  and  Felber, 
Ger.  ; Salicio,  Ital.  ; Sauxe, 
Span.;  Wide,  Swed. ; Wilge, 
Flem. ; Withig,  Anglo-Sax.  ; 
Willow,  Withy,  Sallow,  Osier, 
English ; Saugh,  Scotch. 

Group  i.  Purpurea  Koch. 
OsierWillows,  with  one  Stamen 
in  a Flower. 

J . purpurea  L.  - 746 

S.  purpurea  Koch.  Comm. 
Varieties  - 747 

2.  helix  L.  - - 747 

The  Rose  Willow. — S.  pur- 
purea var.  Koch  Comm.,  ? S. 
oppositifdlia  Host  Sal.  Austr. 

3.  Lambertzarca:  Sm.  747 

The  Boyton  Willow.  — S. 
purphrea  (3  Koch  Comm. 

4.  Woolgamwa  Bor.  747 

S.  monandra  Sal.  Wob.  No. 
4.,  S.  monandra  var.  Hoffm. 
Hist.  Sal. 

5.  ForbyoTZA!  Smith  748 

The  fine  Basket  Osier.  — 

5.  fissa  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  not 
of  Hoff!  (Smith.)  ; S.  rhbra  (3 
Koch  Comm. 

6.  rubra  Huds.  - 748 

S.  linearis  Walker’s  Essays. 

Group  ii.  Acutifdlice  Bor. 

(Syn.  Pruinosse  Koch.) 
Willows  with  dark  Bark,  co- 
vered with  a fine  Bloom. 

7.  acutifolia  Willd.  - 748 

S.  violacea  Andr.  Bot.  Rep., 
but  not  of  Willd.,  nor  the  S. 
caspica  Hort.  ( Willd.) 

8.  rfaphnoides  Villcirs  749 

S.  prcc'cox  Hoppe  in  Sturm 
D.  FI.,  S.  bigemmis  Hoffm. 
Germ.,  S.  cinirea  Host  Sal. 
Austr. 


9.  pomeranica  Willd.  749 

S.  daphtiiiides  Villars,  var. 
with  narrower  leaves,  and  more 
slender  catkins,  Koch  Comm. 

Group,  iii.  Triandrce  Bor. 
(Syn.  >4mygdalina;  Koch.) 

10.  undulata  Koch  749 

S.  lanceolata  Smith. 

2  undulata  Forbes  751 
S lanceolata  Sin.  751 
4 var.  having  catkins 
androgynous  - 751 

1 1.  /iippophaefbliaT7.  751 

12.  triandra  L.  - 751 

S.  a mygdalina,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm. 

2 gallica  - - 752 

3 Hoppeana  - - 752 

S.  androgyna  Hoppe. 

4 S.  triandra  undulata 
Mertens,  ined.  — Ap- 
proaches to  S.  a myg- 
dalina. 

13.  Hoffmanmawa  S.752 

S.  triandra  Hoff.,  and  ? of 
German  botanists  in  general. 

14.  amygdalina  L.  752 

S.  a mygdalina,  in  part,  Koch 
Comm. 

15.  Villarsitbztz  Fliig.  752 

S.  triandra  Villars  Delph., 
S.  a mygdalina  var.  Koch  Com. 

Group  iv.  PentdndrcB  Bor. 

Trees  having  Flowers  with 
3 — 5 Stamens. 

16.  pentandra  L.  - 754 

S.  pentandra,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.  : the  Sweet  Willow,  the 
Bay-leaved  Willow. 

2 hermaphroditica  754 

17.  Meyerana  Willd.  754 

S.  cuspidiita  Schultz,  9.  tinc- 
toria  Smith,  S.  pentandra  /3 
Linn.,  S.  hexandra  Ehrh.,  S. 
Ehrhartiiina. Smith,  S.  tetrdndra 
Willd. 

18.  lucida  Muhlenb.  754 

S.  For bii six  Swt.  Hort.  Brit. 
ed.  1830. 

Group,  v.  Frdgiles  Borrer. 
Trees  with  their  Twigs  brittle 
at  the  Joints. 

19.  babylonica  - 757 

The  Weeping  Willow.  — S. 
propendens  Sering.  Sal.  Hel., 
S.  orientdlis,  fyc.,  Tourn.  ; S. 
arabica,  fyc.,  C.  Bauh. : Saule 
pleureur,  Parasol  da  grand 
Seigneur,  Fr.  ; Trauer  Weide, 
Thrdnen  Weide,  Ger. 

1 vulgaris  foem.  H.  7 58 

2 Napoleona  Hort.  758 

3 crispa  Hort.  - 758 
S.nrcnwAirfsForb.in  S.W. 
The  ring-leaved  Willow. 


20.  dedpiens  Hoffm.  758 

The  white  Welsh,  or  var- 
nished, Willow.  — S.  amer/na 
Walk.  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist., 
S.  frdgiles,  part  of,  Koch  Com. 

21.  montana  Forbes  759 

22.  f’ragilis  L.  - - 759 

The  Crack  Willow- S .fra- 
gile, in  part,  Koch  Comm. 

23.  monspeliensis  F.  760 

24.  RusselhVitttt  Sm.  760 

The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Wil- 
low. — ? S.  fragilis  Woodv. : 
the  Dishley,  or  Leicestershire , 
Willow  ; in  some  counties,  the 
Huntingdon  Willow : S.  pen- 
dula  Ser.,  S.  vtridis  Fries,  S. 
rubens  Schrank. 

25.  Pursh/rt'wz  Bor.  761 

Group  vi.  A'lbcc  Borrer. 
Trees  of  the  largest  Size,  with 
the  Foliage  whitish. 

26.  alba  L.  - - 761 

S.  alba,  part  of,  Koch  Com.: 
the  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow- 
tailed, Willow. 

2 cteriilea  - - 761 

S.  alba  var.  Smith,  FI.  B. 
S.  can  illea  Smith  Eng.B. 
The  upland,  or  red-tinged. 

Willow,  Pontey 
The  Leicester  Willow, 
Davy’s  Agric.  Chem. 
Blue  Willow,  Smith. 

3 crispa  Hort.  - 76 1 

4 rosea  Lodd.  Cat.  76  i 

27.  vitellina  L.  - 763 

The  Golden  Osier. — S.  alba 
Koch  Comm. 

Group  vii.  Nigrce. 

Extra-EuropeanKinds  allied  to 
the  Kinds  of  one  or  all  of  the 
the  three  preceding  Groups. 

28.  nigra  Muhl.  - 768 

The  dark-branched  American 
Willow. — S . carotin  idna  Mx . FI . 
Bor.  Amer.,  S.  pentandra 
Walt.  FI.  Car.,  S.  vulgaris 
Clayt.  FI.  Virg. 

29.  Humboldt?a?2«:  - 764 

30.  BonplandirtWfl  764 

Group  viii.  P rinuides  B. 
Shrubs,  mostly  Natives  of  N. 
America,  and  used  in  Basket- 
making. 

3 1 . rigida  Mulil.  - 764 

32.  ^rinoides  Pursh  764 

33.  discolor  Mulil\  764 

34.  angustataPz«rs/i  764 

35.  conformis  Forbes  764 

Group  ix.  Grisece  Borrer 
Chiefly  Shrubs,  Natives  of  N 
America. 

36.  virescens  Forbes  765 
S.  h ippophaefdlia  Lodd. 
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37.  reflexa  Forbes  765 

38.  virgata  Forbes  765 

39.  Lyonii  ? Schl.  765 

40.  Houstoniawa  P.  765 

S.  tristis  Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 

4 1 . falcata  Pursh  - 765 

42.  grisea  Willd.  - 765 

43.  petiolaris  Smith  765 

S.  grisea  Willd.  var.  (3  sub- 
glabrdta  Koch  Comm. 

44.  pennsylvanica  i^.766 

45.  Mlihlenbergwbza  766 

46.  tristis  Ait.  - 766 

47.  cordatailfii/z/<?«6.766 

Gr.  x.  R osmarinifolice  Bor. 
Low  Shrubs,  with  narrow- 
Leaves. 

48.  rosmarinifolia  L.  766 

Sal.  r osmarinifolia,  part  of, 
Koch  Comm. 

49.  angustifolia  Borr.766 

S.  arbdscula  Sm.  FI.  Br.,  S. 
rosmarinijblia  a.  Koch  Comm. 

50.  decurnbens.For6e,s766 

51.  fuscata  Pursh  - 766 

Group  xi.  Fuscce  Borrer. 

Mostly  procumbent  Shrubs. 

52.  fusca  L.  - 767 

S.  j -opens  Hook.  FI.  Scot.  ; S. 
repens  Koch,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm. 

1 vulgaris  - - 767 

S.  f.  var.  a.  Hook.  Br.  FI. 
S.  fdsca  Sm.  Eng.  Bot., 

Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob. 

S.  re  pens  Koch,  (3  Koch 
Comm. 

2 repens  - - 767 

S ./.  var.  jS  Hook.  Br.  FI. 
S.  repens  Lin.  Spec.  PI., 

Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob. 

3 prostrata  - 767 

S.f.  var.  y Hook.  Br.  FI. 
S.  prostrdta  Sm.  Eng. 

Bot.,  Forbes  in  S.Wob 

4 foe'tida  - - 767 

S.f.  var.  d Hook.  Br.  FI. 
S.  foe'tida  Sm.  Eng.  FI. 

5 incubacea  - 767 

S.  /.  5 Hook.  Br.  FI 

S.  incubacea  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob. 
6argentea  - - 767 

S.  /.  C Hook.  Br.  FI. 

S.  argenlea  Sm.  Eng.Bot. 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob. 

53.  'Domanci  Smith  768 

The  r\isty-branched  Willow. 

Group  xii.  Ambiguce  Bor, 

Shrubs. 

54.  ambigua  Ehrh.  768 

S.  ambigua  Koch,  part  of, 
Koch  Com. 

1  vulgaris  - - 768 

S.  a.  a,  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl. 
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2 major  - - 768 

S.  a.  (3  major  Borrer  in 

Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

? S.  ambigua  (3  Hook. 

S.  versifolia  Sering. 

Saules  de  la  Suisse. 

3 spathulata  - 768 

S.  a.  y spathulata  Borrer 

in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

S.  ambigua  y Hook.  Br. 
FI. 

S.  spa<A?i/atoWilld.Sp.Pl. 

4 undulata  - 769 

S.  a.  5 undulata  Borr.  in 

Eng.  Bot. 

S.  spathulata  Willd.  var. 
undulata  Mertens. 

55.  finmarchica  W.  769 

56.  versicolor  F.  - 769 

57.  alaternoides  F.  769 

58.  prot ecefdlia  Sch.  769 

Erroneously  referred  to  S. 
ambigua  in  Hook.  Brit.  Flor. 
ed.  2.  (Borrer  MSS.) 

Gr.  xiii.  Reticulata  Bor. 

Leaves  reticulated  and  coria- 
ceous. 

59.  reticulata  L.  - 769 

Group  xiv.  Glaucce  Bor. 
Small,  upright,  with  soft  silky 
Leaves. 

60.  elaeagnoides  770 

61.  glauca  L.  - 770 

S.  appendiculata  FI.  Dan., 
Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

62.  sericea  Vi/lars  770 

S.  gladca  Koch  Comm. 

63.  Lapponum  L.  770 

S.  arenaria  FI.  Dan. 

64.  obtusif61iafFz'//rf.  771 

65.  arenaria  L.  - 77 1 

66.  obovata  Pursh  77 1 

67.  canescens  Willd.  771 

68.  Stuartiawa  Sm.  771 

69.  pyrenaica  Gou.  771 

70.  Waldsteima;zaW.771 

Gr.  xv.  V iminales  Bor. 
Willows  and  Osiers.  — Mostly 
Trees  or  large  Shrubs,  with 
long  pliant  Branches,  used 
for  Basket-making. 

71.  subalpina  F.  - 771 

72.  Candida  Willd.  771 

73.  incana  Schr.  - 771 

S.  ripdria  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  S. 
\avandulafblia  Lapeyr.  Ab.,  S. 
angustifolia  Poir.  in  Du  Ham. 
Arb.,  S.  r osmarinifdlia  Gouan 
Hort.,  S.  viminalis  Vill.  Delph. 

74.  linearis  Forbes  772 

? S.  incana  var.  linearis  Bor- 
rer in  a Letter. 

75.  viminalis  L.  - 772 

The  common  Osier. — S.  lon- 
gifolia  Lam.  FI.  Fr. 


76.  stipularis  Smith  772 

The  auricled-leaved  Osier. 

77.  SmithmWWilld.  772 

78.  molllssiina  Ehr.  772 

79.  holosericea  Hk.  772 

80.  MichehflzzaForb.  772 

81.  ferruginea  And..  773 

82.  acuminata  Sm.  773 

The  large-leaved  Sallow.  — 
S,  lanceolata  Seringe. 

Group  xvi.  Cinerece  Bor. 
Sallows — Trees  and  Shrubs, 
with  roundish  shaggy  Leaves, 
and  thick  Catkins. 

83.  pallida  Forbes  773 
44.  WilldenovzVbza  773 

85.  Pontederawa  W.  773 

S.  pumila  alpina  nigricans, 
folio  oleagino  serrato  Ponted. 
Comp.;  S.  Pontederm  Bellardi 
App.  ad  FI.  Ped. 

86.  macrostipulacea  773 

87.  incanescens  ¥ Sc.  773 

88.  pannosa  Forbes  773 

89.  mutabilis  Forbes  776 

90.  cinerea  L.  - 776 

The  grey  Sallow. — S.  cinerea 
var.  Koch  Comm. 

91.  aquatica  Smith  776 

92.  oleifolia  Smith  - 776 

93.  geminatajPori.  - 776 

94.  crispa  Forbes  - 776 

95.  aurita  L.  - 776 

96.  latifolia  Forbes  776 

97.  caprea  L.  - - 776 

The  great  round-leaved  Sal- 
low, common  Black  Sallow, 
Saugli  in  Yorkshire,  Grey 
Withy. 

98.  sphacelata  Sm.  777 

Gr.  xvii.  Nigricantes  B. 
Shrubs  with  long  Branches,  or 
small  Trees.  Mostly  Sallows. 

99.  australis  Forbes  778 

100.  vaudensis  For.  778 

101.  grisophylla  F.  778 

102.  lacustris  Forb.  778 

103.  crassifolia  Frb.  778 

104.  cotinifolia  Sm.  778 

The  Quince-leaved  Sallow. 
— S.  spadicca  Villars  Daupli., 
S.  p hylicifbliavar.  Koch  Comm. 

105.  hirta  Smith  - 778 

S.  picta  Schleicher  is  the  fern, 
of  S.  hirta  (Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.) 

106.  rivularis  Forb.  778 

107.  atropurpurea  778 

108.  coriacea  Forb.  778 

109.  nigricans  Smith  778 

S.  p hylicifblia  /3  Lin.  Sp  PI. 

110.  Andersonidwa  779 

The  Green  Mountain  Sallow. 
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— S.  p hylicifblia  var.  Koch 
Comm. 

111.  damascena  .F.  779 

S.  d amascenifblia  Anderson’s 
MSS.,  S.  p hylicifblia  Lin. 

112.  Ansonia'n«  F.  779 

1 13.  helvetica  Forb.  779 

114.  firma  Forbes  779 

1 15.  carpi mfoliaiS'c//,.  779 

116.  rotundata  Frb.  779 

? S.  rotundifblia  Host. 

117.  dura  Forbes  779 

118.  ForstenawaSm.779 

S.  p hylicifblia  var.  Koch 
Comm. 

119.  rupestrisDoww  781 

120.  tenuifolia  L.  781 

S.  arMiscula  Wahlenb.,  var. 
Koch  Comm.,  S.  tenuifblia  of 
Eng.  Bot.  is  S.  btcolor  Hook. 
Brit.  FI. 

121.  p ropfn qua  Bor.  781 

The  flat-leaved  upright 
Mountain  Willow. 

122.  petrae'a  Ander.  781 

123.  AmmanniaM  782 

124.  atrovirensFVS.  782 

125.  strepida  Forb.  782 

126.  sordida  Forbes  782 

127.  Schleichemwrt  782 

128.  grisonensis  F.  782 

Gr.  xviii.  Bicoldres  Bor. 
Bushy  Shrubs,  with  ‘ Leaves 
green  above  and  glaucous 
beneath. 

129.  tenuior  Borrer  782 
i 130.  laxiflora  Borrer  782 

131.  /aurina  Smith  783 

j The  shining  dark-green  Wil- 

I  low S.  btcolor  Sm.  Eng.  Bot., 

I S.  arbhscula  Wahlenb.,  var. 

| Koch  Comm. 

132.  patens  Forbes  783 

133.  radicans  Smith  783 

S.  p hylicifblia  Lin.  FI.  Lapp. 

! 134.  Borreriawa  Sm.783 

The  dark  upright  Willow. 

135.  Davalhaw«  Sm.  783 

136.  tetrapla  Smith  783 
i 137.  ramifuscaFbrA.  783 
! 138.  Forbesmna  - 783 

139.  Weigehawa  Bor.  783 

S.  Wulfeniacua  Smith  Eng.  FI. 

140.  nitens  Anders.  784 

141.  Crowearaa  Smith784 

S.  arbhscula  Wahlenb.,  var. 
Koch  Comm.;  S.  hiimilis  Schl. 
is  cited  in  Sal.Wob.  as  thefem. 
of  S.  Crowe  ana  Smith  ; ? S.  he- 
terophylla  Host. 

142.  bicolor  Ehrh.  784 

S.  tenuifolia  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
as  to  the  figure  S.  floribdnda 
Forb. 


143.  phillyreifolia  B.  784 

144.  DicksonidwaSm.785 

Gr.  xix.  Vacciniifolice  Bor. 

Small  and  generally  procum- 
bent Shrubs. 

145.  tiacciniifdlia  W.  785 

S.  p runifdlia,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm. 

146.  carinata  Smith  785 

147.  ^runifolia  Smith  785 

148.  venulosa  Smith  785 

149.  cae'sia  Villars  785 

S.  myrtilloides  Willd.Sp.  PI., 
S.  prostrdta  Ehrh.  PI.  Select. 

Gr.  xx.  Myrtilloides  B. 

Small  Bilberry-like  shrubs,  not 
natives  of  Britain. 

150.  myrtilloides  L.  786 

TheBilberry-leavedW'illow. — 
S.  elegans  Besser  En.  Vol. 

151.  pedicellaris  Ph.  786 

152.  planifolia  Ph.  786 

Gr.  xxi.  M yrsimtes  Borrer. 
Small  bushy  Shrubs. 

153.  Afyrsinites  L.  787 

S.  M yrsimtes  (3  Smith  Eng. 
FI.;  S.  arbutifolia  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.,  probably  S.  Macnabikna 
Macgillivray  in  Jameson' sEdin. 
Phil.  Journ. 

154.  6etulifolia  Forb. 1 SI 

155.  procumbensFbr.787 

S.  Ice' vis  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  S. 
rctiisa  Wither.  Bot.  Arr.  ed.  4. 

156.  retusa  L.  - 787 

S.  s erpyllifdlia  Jacq.  Austr. 

157.  Kitaibelia?z«  W.  787 

158.  U'va-ursi  Pursh  787 

159.  serpyllifolia&w.  787 

S.  rethsa  Koch,  y Koch 
Comm. 

160.  cordifoliaPwro/i  788 

Gr.  xxii.  Herbacece  Borr. 
VerylowShrubs,  scarcely  rising 
an  inch  above  the ground. 

161.  herbacea  L.  - 788 

162. polaris  Wahlenb.  788 

Gr.  xxiii.  Hastatcc  Borr. 

Low  Shrubs,  with  very  broad 
leaves,  and  exceedingly  shag- 
gy and  silky  catkins. 

1 63.  hastata  L.  - 788 

2 serrulata  - 789 

S.  hastata  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

3 malifolia  - 789 

m alifdlia  Sm.  Eng.  Bot. 

4 arbuscula  - 789 

S.  arbtiscula  Wahl.  FI. 

S.  urbUscula  /3  L.  FI.  Su. 
S.  arbUscula  y Lin.Sp.Pl. 


164.  lanata  L.  - 789 

Gr.  xxiv.  Miscellanea:  A. 
Kinds  of  Salix  described  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  and  not  included  in  an}' 
of  the  preceding  Groups. 

165.  aegyptiaca  L.  789 

166.  alpina  Forbes  789 

1 67.  bcrberifoWo.  Pall.  790 

168.  tetrasperma  R.  790 

169.  wlmifolia  Forbes  790 

1 70.  villosa  Forbes  790 

Gr.  xxv.  Miscellanea:  B. 
Kinds  of  Salix  introduced, 
and  of  many  of  which  there 
are  Plants  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges’,  but  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  any  of 
the  preceding  Groups  - 790 

Appendix. 

Kinds  of  S&lix  described  or 
recorded  in  Botanical  Works, 
but  not  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain, or  not  known  by  these 
names  in  British  Gardens  790 

II.  Po'pulus  Tourn.  819 

The  Poplar.  — Peuplier , Fr.; 
Pappel,  Ger.;  Pioppo,  Ital.  ; 
Poplier,  Dutch  ; Alamo,  Span. 

1.  alba  L.  - 819 

The  Abele  Tree — P.  alba  In- 
ti fblia  Lob.  Ic.;  P.  major  Mill. 
Diet.,  P.  nivea  Willd.  Arb.,  P. 
alba  nivea  Mart.  Mill.  ; Leuke, 
Dioscorides : the  great  white 
Poplar,  great  Aspen,  Butch 
Beech  : Peuplier  blanc , Ypreau, 
Blanc  de  Hollande,  Franc  Pi- 
card, Fr.;  Aubo,  or  Aoubero,  in 
some  provinces  ; weisse  Pap- 
pel, Silber  Pappel,  weisse  Aspe, 
Weissalber  baum,  Ger.;  Abeel- 
boom.  Dutch. 

2 hybrida  Bieb.  - 820 

P.  alba  Bieb.  l.c. 

? P.  intermedia  Mertens. 

P.  a.  crassifolia  Mertens. 

P.  grtsea  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 ocerifolia  - - 820 

P.  a cerifolia  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  q uercifblia  Hort. 

P.  palmata  Hort. 

P.  arembergica,  Lod.Cat. 
P.  belgica  Lodd.  Cat. 

4 can  dicans  - - 820 

P.  cand icons  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  nivea  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  tomentosa  of  the  Ha- 
wick Nursery. 

The  hoary  Poplar  of  the 
Edinburgh  Nurseries. 

5 aegyptiaca  Hort.  820 
P.  a.  pallida  Hort. 
Egyptian  white  Poplar. 

6 pendula  - 820 

P.  a.  var.  gracilis  rdmis 

pendentibus  Mertens. 

2. (a.)  canescens  Sm.  820 

The  common  white  Poplar 

P.  alba  Mill.  Dict.,P.  alba  fuliis 
minoribus  Raii  Syn.,  P.  alba 
folio  minbre  Bauh.  Hist.  : Peu- 
plier grisaille,  Fr. 
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3.  tremula  L.  - - 821  f 

The  Aspen P.  libyca  Raii 

Syn.,  P.  hybrida  Dod.  Pempt., 
P.  nigra  Trag.  Hist,,  P.  pen- 
dula  Du  Roi : Aspe,  le Tremble, 
Fr.  ; la  T remain , Alberalla,  Al- 
beretto,  Ral.  ; Zitter-Pappcl, 
Espe,  Ger. 

2 pendula  - - 822 

P.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  supina  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 laevigata  - - 822 

P.  Icevigata  Ait.Hort.Kew. 

4.  (t.)  trepida  Willd.  822 

The  American  Aspen P. 

tremuloides  Michx.  N.  Amer. 
Sylv.,  N.  Du  Ham. 

5.  (t.)  grandidentata  823 

The  N.  American  largeAspen. 

2  pendula  Michx.  - 823 

C.  grae'ca  Ait.  - - 823 

The  Athenian  Poplar. 

7.  nigra  L.  824 

The  common  black  Poplar 

P.  alba  Trag.  Hist.,  P.  viminea 
Du  Ham.  Arb.,  P.  vistulensis 
Hort.,  P.  polonica  Hort.  : Ai- 
geiros,  Greek ; Kabaki , Modern 
Greek : the  old  English  Poplar , 
Suffolk  ; the  Willow  Poplar , 
Cambridgeshire  ; Water  Pop. 
lar ; the  fem.  of  P.  nigra  is 
called  the  Cotton  Tree  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds : Peuplier  noir, 
Peuplier  Hat'd,  Osier  Blanc, Fr., 
schwarze  Pappel,  Ger. 

2 vlridis  Lindl.  - 824 
P.  viridis  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  (?  n.)  canadensis  824 

P.  Icevigdta  Willd.  Sp.  PI., 
Pursh,  Spreng.,  but  not  of 
Hort.  Kew.;  Y.monilifera  Hort. 
Par. : Cotton-wood,  Michx. : 

Peuplier  de  Canada,  Fr. 

9.  (?n.)  detulifolia  - 825 

P.  nigra  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Am.  ; Y.hudsonica  Mich.  Arb., 
N.  Amer.  Syl. ; P.  hudsoniana 
Bose  & Lodd. : American  black 
Poplar , Amer.  : Peuplier  de  la 
Baie  d' Hudson,  Fr. 

10.  (?n.)  monilifera  825 

The  black  Italian  Poplar.  — 
P.  virginidna  Lin.  &c.,  P. 
glandulosa  Moench  Meth.,  P. 
carolinensis  McenchWeissenst., 
P.  nigra  itdlica  Lodd.  Cat.  1836, 
P.  nigra  ameriedna  Ibid.,  P. 
acladesca  Lindl.  inEncyc.  of  PI., 

? P.  maryldndica  Bose:  Vir- 
ginian Poplar,  Swiss  Poplar, 
Canadian  or Berry-bearingPop- 
lar.  Mill. : Peuplier  Suisse,  Peu- 
plier triphilon,  Peuplier  de 
Virginie,  Dumont. 

2 Lindleyana  Booth  826 
The  new  waved-leaved  Pop- 
lar, Hort. 

3 fdliis  variegatis  - 826 

1 1 . fastigiata  Desf.  - 827 

The  Lombardy  Poplar.  — P. 
dilatata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  P. 
nigra  itdlica  Du  Roi  Harbk., 
P.  itdlica  Moench  Weissenst., 
1*.  itdlica  dilatdta  Willd.,  P. 
pyramidhta  Hort.,  P.  pannS- 
nica  Jacq.,  P.  italica  var.  ca - 


[ rolinensis  Burgsdorf : Cypress 
Poplar,  Turin  Poplar , Po  Pop- 
lar: Peuplier  d'ltalie,  Peuplier 
pyramidal , Fr. ; Lombardische 
Pappel,  Italianische  Pappel , 
Ger.  ; Pioppo  Cypresso,  Ital. 

12.  angulata  Ait.  - 828 

The  Carolina  Poplar.  — P. 
angulosa  Michx.  Fl.Bor.  Amer., 
P.  helerophylla  Du  Roi  Harbk., 
P.  macrophylla  L odd.  Cat.  1836, 
P.  balsamifera  Mill.  Diet. : Mis- 
sissippi Colton  Tree,  Amer. 

2 nova  Audib.  - - 828 

3 Mediis®  Booth  - 828 

13.  heterophylla  L.  829 

P.  mdgna  fbliis  dmplis,  &c., 
Gron.  Virg.,  Y.cordifolia  Burgs- 
dorf, Lod.  Cat.  1836 ; P.  argentea 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. : Cotton 
Tree,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 

14.  balsamifera  L.  - 830 

The  Tacamahac  Tree P. 

Tacamahac  Mill.  Diet. : the 
Tacamahac,  Amer.  ; le  Bau- 
mier,  Fr. ; Peuplier  Hard,  and 
also  Tacamahac,  in  Canada; 
Balsam  Pappel,  Ger. 

2 viminalis  - - 830 

P.  vimindlis  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  s alici/dlia  Hort. 

P.  longifblia  Fischer,  Pall. 

3 latifolia  Hort.  - 830 

4 intermedia  Hort.  830 

5 suaveolens  - 830 
P.  swamtferasFischer,  Lod. 

6 fdliis  variegatis  - 830 

15.  candicans  Ait.  - 831 

The  Ontario  Poplar.  — P. 
macrophylla  Lindl.  in  Encyc. 
of  PI.,  P.  /rtf#3Zia:McenchMeth., 
P.  ontariensis  Desf.  Hort.  Par., 
P.  cordata  Lodd.  Cat.  1836,  P. 
canadensis  Moench  Weissenst., 
but  not  of  Michx.,  which  is  P. 
laevigata  Willd.:  Balm  of  Gi- 
lead Tree,  Boston,  N.  Amer. ; 
Peuplier  Hard,  Canada  ; Peu- 
plier d Feuilles  vernissees,  Fr. 


B ctulacecc. 

I.  vTlnus  Tourn.  - 832 

The  Alder,  — Betulee  species 
Lin.  : Aune,  Fr. ; Erie,  Ger.; 
Ontano , Ital. ; Aliso,  Span. 

1.  glutinosa  Gcertn.  832 

B etulus  Minus  Lin.,  B.  emar- 
gindta  Ehrh.  Arb. : Minus  Raii 
Syn. : Aune,  Fr. ; gemeine  Else, 
or  Elser,  or schwartz Erie,  Ger.; 
Elsenboom,  Dutch  ; Alno , or 
Ontano,  Ital. ; Aliso,  or  Alamo 
nigro,  Span. 

2 emarginata  Willd.  832 

3 laciniata  Ait.  - 832 
A.  g.  incisa  Hort. 

4 fluercifdlia  Willd.  832 

5 oxyacanthaddlia  - 832 
A.  o xt/acantheejolia  Lodd. 

6 macrocarpa  - 833 
A.  macrocdrpa  Lod.  Cat. 

7 fdliis  variegatis  H.  833 

Other  Varieties  - - 833 


2.  oblongata  Willd.  - 834 

A ’Inusfbl.  oblong,  fyc.,  Bauh . ; 

A . fol.  ovato-lanceol.,  Sfc.  Mill. 
Diet. : langliche  Else,  Ger. 

2  fdliis  ellipticis  Ait.  834 
A.  piimila  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  incana  Willd.  - 834 

B.  A'lnus  var.  inedna  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.,  B.  inedna  Lin.  Suppl., 

B.  viridis  Vill.  Dauph. : weisse 
Erle,graue  Else,  or  weisseEller, 
Ger. 

2 laciniata  Lod.  C.  884 

3 glauca  - - 834 

A . glafica  Mx.N.  Amer.  S. 

B.  inedna  var.  gladca  Ait. 
Black  Alder,  Amer. 

4 angulata  Ait.  - 834 

Other  Varieties  - - 834 

4.  serrulata  Willd.  - 835 

B etula  serrulata  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  B.  rugosa  Ehrh.  Beitr., 
? A.  ameriedna  Lod.  Cat.  1836, 
?A.  canaddnsis  Lodd.  Cat. 1836.: 
common  Alder,  Amer.;  Hazel- 
leaved Alder. 

5.  undulata  Willd.  - 835 

B etula  ertspa  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  B.  A’lnus  var.  crispa 
Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  ; A.  crispa 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  N.  Du 
Ham. 

6.  cordifolia  Lodd.  - 835 

A.  cordata  Tenore  Prod., 
Hayne  Dend. 

7.  viridis  Dec.  - - 836 

A.  ovdta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  A. 
fruticosa  Schmidt,  B etula  ovdta 
Schrank  Sal.,  B.  A' Ino-Betulce 
Ehrh.  Beytr.,  B.  viridis  Hort. 

Other  Species  of  A’lnus.  — A. 
barbata  Meyer.  (A.  obtusi- 
folia  Royle),  A.  subcordata 
Meyer,  A.  jorrullensis,  A. 
acuminata  H.  # B.,  A.  cas- 
taneifhlia  Mirb.  - - 837 

il.  JSe'tula  Tourn.  837 

The  Birch.  — Bouleau , Fr. ; 
Betula,  Ital. ; Abedul,  Span. ; 
Betulla,  Port. ; Birke , Ger.  ; 
Berk,  Dutch  ; Birk,  Danish 
and  Scotch  ; Biork , or  Boric, 
Swedish ; Beresa,  Russian  ; 
Brzoza,  Polish. 

Leaves  small.  Natives  chiefly 
of  Europe. 

1.  alba  L.  838 

B.  pubesccns  Ehrh.  Arb.,  Be- 
tula Raii  Syn.,  B.  cetnensis 
Rafin.  : Bouleau  commun,  Fr. ; 
gemeine  Birke,  Ger. ; Bcdollo, 
Ital. 

2 pendula  Smith  - 838 

B.  pGndula  Roth  Germ. 

B.  verrucosa  Ehrh.  Arb. 

B.  pendulis  virgulis  Loes . 

3 pub^scens  - - 838 

B.  pubesccns  Ehrh.  Beitr. 

4 pontica  - - 838 

B.  pontica  Lod.  Cat. 

5 wrticifolia  - - 839 

B.  urtici folia  Lod.  Cat. 

6 dalecarlicaZ,.  Sup.  839 

7 macrocarpa  Willd.  839 
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8  foliis  variegatis  - 839 

Other  Varieties  - - 839 

2.  (’?  a.)'daurica  Pall.  840 

B.  excilsa  canadensis  Wang. 
Beitr.:  Bouleau  Siberie,  Fr. 

2  parvifolia  Hayne  840 

3.  (?  a.)  fruticosa  Pall.  840 

B.  humilis  Schrank  Sal.,  B. 
quebeccensis  Schrank  der  Ge- 
sells.  Naturf.  Freunde. 

4.  (?  a)  pumila  L.  - 840 

B.  nbna  Kalin  Itin. 

5.  nana  L.  - 840 

B.  nana  Suecbrum  Bromel. 
Chi. Goth.,  B.  pal&stris  pttmila, 
DfC.  Cels.  Act.  Suec. 

2 stricta  Lodd.  Cat.  841 

6. (?  n.)glandulosai4f.  84 1 

Leaves  large.  Natives  of  North 
America. 

7.  jpopulifolia  Ait.  - 841 

B.  acumindta  Iihrh.  Beitr., 
B.  lenta  Du  lloi  Harb.  Baum.: 
White  Birch,  and  Oldfield  Birch, 
Amer. 

2 laciniata  - - 841 

B.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 pendula  - - 841 

B.pendulaLodd.  Cat. 

8.  papyracea  Ait.  - 842 

B.  papyrtferaMichx. 'FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  B.  lanceoldta  Hort.,  B. 
rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  1836,  B.-  ca- 
nadensis Lodd.  Cat.,  B.  nigra 
of  the  Paris  Nurseries  : Canoe 
Birch,  White  Birch, Amer.;  Be- 
tula  da  Carta,  Ital. 

2 fusca  - - 842 

B.  fdsca  Bose. 

3 trichoclada  Hort.  842 

4 platyphylla  Hort.  842 

9.  nigra  L.  - - 843 

B.  lanulosa  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  ? B.  ritbra  Michx.  Arb., 
j B.  angulata  Lodd.  Cat.  1836: 
j Red  Birch,  Amer.;  Belula  da 
I Canoa,  Ital. 

10.  excelsa  II.  Kew.  843 

B.  liitea  Michx.  N.  Amer. 
Syl. ; ? B.  nigra  Du  Roi  Harb., 
j Baum. : Yellow  Birc/i,  Amer. 

11.  lenta  L.  - 844 

i B.  c arpini folia  Ehrh.  Beitr., 

B.  nigra  Du  Roi  Harb.,  under 
j both  these  names,  and  also  that 
| of  B.  lenta  in  Lodd.  Collection : 
Black  Birch,  Cherry  Birch,  Ca- 
nada Birch,  Sweet  Birch,  Moun- 
tain Mahogany.  Amer.  ; Bou- 
leau Merisier,  Fr.;  Belula  della 
Virginia,  Ital. 

Species  of  Betula  not  yet  intro- 
duced.— B.  Bhojpf/ttra  Wall., 
B.  acuminata  Wall.,  2?.nitida, 
B.  cylindrost&chya  - 845 

C orylacece,  or  Cupu- 
UfercB , 

I.  Que'rcus  L.  - 846 

The  Oak — r&ttTourn.,Swfo}- 


Tourn.:  Derw  , Celtic  ; Aaack, 
or  Ac,  Saxon  ; Al,  Alon, .or  Al- 
lan, Hebrew  ; Drus,  Greek  ; 
Chene , Fr.;  Eiche,  Ger.;  Bik, 
Dutch  ; Querzia,  Ital.;  Encina, 
Span. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

§ i.  R dbur.  British  Oahs. 

1.  pedunculataW^Z/rf.  849 

The  common  British  Oak 

Q.  Rd&M»‘Lin.Sji.Pl.,Eng.  Bot.; 
Q.  It.  pedunculatum  Mart.  FI. 
Rust. ; Q .fee'mina  Roth  Ger.; 
Q.  racemosa  N.  Du. Ham.;  Q. 
chm  longo  peddne.  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Q.  HeraeraDalech.  Hist.;Qwer- 
cus  Fuchs:  Hist.;  Q.  navdlis 
Burnet : WhiteOak,  Chene  blanc 
Secondat  ; Chene  pedoncule , ou 
a Gr appes,  Chene femellc,  Gravc- 
lin,  Fr.;  Stiel Eiche, friih  Eiche, 
Thai  Eiche,  Lohe  Eiche,  Wald 
Eiche,  Ger.  ; Eschio,  Quercia 
gentile, \ta\.\Encina  roble.  Span. 

2 pubescens  Lod.  C.  849 

3 fastigiata  - - 849 

Q.  fastigibta  Lam. 

Q.  pyramidalis  Hort. 
Chene  des  Pyrenees,  Fr. 

4 pendula  - - 849 

Q.  pendula  Lodd.Cat. 

The  Weeping  Oak. 

5 heterophylla  - 851 
Q.  s alicifblia  Hort. 

Q.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat. 

Q.  iilicifulia  Hort. 

Q.  Fennessi  Hort. 

6 foliis  variegatis  - 851 

7 purpurea  - - 851 

Q.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat. 

Other  Varieties  - - 851 

2.  sessiliflora  Sal.  - 851 

Q.  R dbur  Willd.;  Q.  R.  var. 
sessile  Mart.  FI.  Rust.;Q.sessfto 
Ehrh.  Arb.  ; Q.  platyphyllos, 
mas  etfcem.Dadech.  Hist.;  Q. fa - 
tifdlia  mas,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin., 
Raii  Syn,;  Q . . regdlis  Burnet; 
? Q.  australis  Cook,  Q.  mannt- 
fera,  the  Manna  Oak,  Lindl. 
Bot.  Reg.;  Q.  mongblica  Ibid, 
and  Gard.  Chron.:  the  Red  Oak, 
Chestnut  Oak,  Bay  Oak:  Chine 
male,  Secondat,  Chene  roure  or 
rouvre,  Durelin,  Fr . ; SteinEiche, 
gemeine  Eiche,  spat  Eiche,  Win- 
ter Eiche,  diir  Eiche,  roth  Eiche, 
Berg  Eiche,  Ger.;  Quercia  vera 
and  Quercia  commune,  Ital. ; 
Roble,  Span. 

2 pubescens  - - 852 

Q.  s.  varfi  Smith  Eng.  FI. 
Q. pubescens  Willd.  Sp.Pl. 
Q.  R.  lanuginosum  Lam. 
The  Durmast , Mart. 

3 macrocarpa  - - 852 

Q.  R obur  macrocarpum 

Booth. 

4 falkenbergensis  - 852 
Q.  falkenbergensis  Booth, 

Forbes  Hort.  Tour. 

5 australis  - - 852 

Q.  australis  Link. 

Other  Varieties  - - 852 

3.  pyrenaica  Willd.  853 

Q.  Tatizin  Pers.,  Q.  nigra 
Thore  Chlor^  Q.  Tbsa  Bose, 


Q.  stolonifera  Lapeyr.,  Q.  to- 
mentosa  Dec.:  Chene  noir,  Se- 
condat; Chene-tauxin,  Fr. 

4.  jE'scuIus  L.  - 853 

The  Italian  Oak Thilgus 

E 'sculus,  mas  et  feem.  Dalech. 
Hist  .Chene  grcc,  Fr. 

5.  (E.)  apenninaT/.  854 

Q.  conglomerdta  Pers. : Chene 
hivernal,  Fr. 

§ ii.  C orris.  Mossy-cupped, 
or  Turkey,  Oaks. 

6.  Cerris  L.  - 854 

Q.  crinita  cc  and  (2  Lam. 
Diet.,  Q.  H aliphlce'os  Juss.  ir?. 
Hort.  Par.,  (j.  burgundiaca , 
&c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  ; Q.  C. erris 
Plin\\,  &c.,  Lob.  Ic.,  Dod. 
Pempt.,  Ger.  Emac.  ; C errus 
Dalech.  Hist. : the  Turkey  Oak, 
the ^ Iron,  or  Wainscot,  Oak  : 
Chene  Cerris,  Chene  chevelu, 
Chene  de  Bourgogne,  Fr. ; Bur- 
gundische  Eiche,  Cerr-eiche, 
Ger. ; Cerro  Ghiande  amare, 
Ital. 

Varieties. 

* Foliage  deciduous. 

a.  Leaves  pinnatifid  or 
sinuated.  Cups  of  the 
Acorns  .mossy . 

1 vulgaris  - - 855 

Q.  Cerris  frondosa  Mill. 

Diet. 

Q.  crinita  var.  t Lam. 

Q.  Tournefortii  Willd. 

Q.  orientdlis  latifolia,  §c., 
Tourn.  Cor. 

Q.  C erris  Oliv.  Voy. 

Q.  H aliphloe'os  Bose. 

2 pendula  Neill  - 856 

3 laciniata  - - 856 

4 variegata  Lod.  C.  8 56 

b.  Leaves  dentate.  Cups  of 

the  Acorns  bristly. 

5 austriaca  - - 856 

Q.  austriaca  Willd. 

Q.  Cerris  Host  Syn.,  o. 
and  (2. 

Q.  crinita  y Cerris  Lin. 

Q.  calyce  htspido,  $c.,  Bau. 

6 cana  major  - 857 

Q.  cana  major  Lod.  Cat. 

7 cana  minor  - 857 

Q.  cana  minor  Lod.  Cat. 

8 Ragnal  - - 857 

Q.  Ragnal  Lod.  Cat. 

**  Foliage  sub-evergreen. 
Leaves  dentate.  Acorns 
with  bristly  Cups. 

9 fulhamensis  - 858 

Q.  C.  dentata  Wats. 

Q.  C.  hybrida  var.  den- 
tata Swt. 

10  latifolia  Hort.  - 859 

11  Lucombeawa  - 859 

Q.  Lucombe ana  Swt. 

Q.  exoniensis  Lod.  Cat. 
The  Lucombe  Oak,  the 
Evergreen  Turkey  Oak, 
the  Devonshire  Oak,  the 
Exeter  Oak. 
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***  Foliage  evergreen , or 
very  nearly  so.  Leaves 
varying  from  dentate  to 
sinuate.  Cups  of  the 
Acorns  bristly. 

12  L.  crispa  - 859 
Q.  L.  ci-ispa  Hort. 

Xew  Lucombc  Oak. 

13  1 *.  suberosa  - 859 
Q.  L.  suherbsa  Hort. 

14  L.  ineisa  - 859 
Q . L.  ineisa  Hort. 

15  L.  dentata  - 859 
Q.  L.  dentata  Hort. 

16  lieterophylla  - 859 
Q.  L.  lieterophylla  Hort. 

7.  ^'gilops  L.  - 860 

The  Valonia  Oak. — Q.  orien- 
talis,  8fc.,  Tourn.  Cor.;  JE'gilops 
sive  Cirrus  mas  C.  Bauhin, 
Secondat ; Velani  Tourn,  Voy. ; 
Gians  Cirri  Dalech.  Hist. : the 
great  prickly -cupped  Oak  : 
Chine  Velani,  Fr.  ; Chine  Ve- 
lanede  Bose  ; Knopper  Eiche, 
Ger.  ; Vallonea,  Ital. 

2 pendula  Hort.  - 860 

3 latifolia  Hort.  - 860 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

§ iii.  A lbce.  White  Ameri- 
can Oaks. 

8.  alba  L.  - - 862 

Q.  alba  virginidna  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.,  Q.  a.  pinna tifida 
Walt.  Carol.,  Q.  palustris 
Marsh  : Chine  blanc  de  V Ami- 
rique,  Fr.  ; weisse  Eiche,  Ger. 

1 pinnatifida  Mx.  862 

Q.  alba  Ban.  Cat.  Stirp. 

Q.  virginidna  Catesb.  Car. 
Q.  a.  paldstris  Marsh. 

2 repanda  Michx.  862 

9.  (a.)  olivaeformis  864 

The  mossy-cupped  Oak , Amer. 

10.  macrocarpa  W.  864 

The  over-cup  white  Oak,  Bur 
Oak,  Amer.  ; Chine  d gros 
Gians,  Chine  frise,  Fr.  ; gross- 
fruchtige  Eiche,  Ger. 

11.  obtuslloba  Mx.  865 

The  Post  Oak.— Q.  stellata 
Willd.  Sp.  PI. : Iron  Oak,  Box 
white  Oak,  American  Turkey 
Oak,  Upland  white  Oak,  Amer. 

12.  lyrata  Walt.  - 865 

The  Swamp  Post  Oak,  Water 
white  Oak,  Amer. 

§ iv.  P rinus.  Chestnut 
Oaks. 

13.  Prinus  L.  - 866 

The  Chestnut-leaved  Oak. 

1 palustris  Mx.  - 866 
Q.  P.  paldstris  Mx. 

Q.  Prinus  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

Q.  c astanecefbliis,  &c.,  Pk. 
The  Swamp  Chestnut  Oak, 
the  Chestnut  white  Oak, 
Amer.  ; the  white  Oak, 
near  Philadelphia. 

2 montxcola  Mx.  - 8 66 

Q.  P.  monlicoia  Mich.  fil. 
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Q.  montdna  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
Q.  P rinus  Smith  in  Abb. 
The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

3 acuminata  Mx.  - 867 
Q.  P.  acuminata  Mx.  fil. 
Q.  Castdnea  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
The  yellow  Oak. 

4 pumila  Mx.  - 867 

Q.  P.  Chinquapin  Mx. 

Q.  Chinquapin  Pursh  FI. 
Q.  prinoides  Willd.  Sp.Pl. 
The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf 

Chestnut  Oak. 

5 tomentosa  Mx.  - 868 

Q.  P.  discolor  Mx. 

Q.  bicolor  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
Q.  Michadx ii  Nutt. 

The  Swamp  white  Oak. 

§ v.  Rii.br  ce.  Red  Ameri- 
can Oaks. 

14.  rubra  L.  - - 868 

The  Champion  Oak.  — Q. 
F/sculi  divisura,  &c.,  Pluk. 
Phyt. 

Varieties.  Q.  rilbra  latifblia 
and  Q.  rilbra  montdna  are 
mentioned  by  Aiton  in  the 
2d  ed.  of  Hort.  Kew. 

15.  coccinea  Willd.  869 

Q.  rilbra  /3  Ait. 

16.  ambigua  Willd.  870 

The  Grey  Oak Q.  borealis 

Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 

17.  falcata  Michx.  870 

The  Spanish  Oak.  — Q.  dis- 
color Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  1.;  Q. 
elongdta  Willd.  Sp.  PI. ; Q.  ly- 
rdta  Lodd.  Cat.  1836 ; Q.  cu- 
neata  Wang.;  Q.  triloba  Willd., 
Michx.  Quer.:  the doumy-leaved 
Oak. 

18.  tinctoria  Willd.  - 871 

The  Quercitron.  — Q.  vir- 
ginidna, 8(C.,  Pluk.  Phyt.  ; Q. 
discolor  Willd.  Arb. : the  black 
Oak,  Amer. ; Chene  des  Tein- 
turiers,  Fr. 

1 angulosa  Michx.  871 
Q.  ameriedna  Pluk.  Aim. 
Q.  velutina  Lam.  Diet. 

Q.  tinctoria  Bart.  Trav. 

The  Champlain  Oak. 

2 sinuosa  Michx.  - 872 

19.  palustris  Willd . - 872 

The  Pin  Oak.  — Q.  montdna 
Lodd.  Cat.  1836,  Q Banisteri 
Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 

20.  Catesbce'i  Willd.  873 

The  Barren  Scrub  Oak Q. 

rilbra  /3  Abb.  & Smith  Ins..  Q. 
E'sculi  divisura,  8$c.,  Cat.  Car. 

§ vi.  Nigrce.  Black 
American  Oaks. 

2 1 . nigra  L.  - - 874 

The  Black  Jack  Oak.  — Q. 
marylandica,  fyc  , Raii ; Q.fer- 
ruginea  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. ; 
Q.  aqudtica  Lodd.  Cat.  1836 : 
Barren  Oak,  Amer. 

22.  aquatica  Soland.  875 

Q.  foli is  cuneiformibus,  Sfc., 
Gron.  Virp. ; Q.  ftilio  non  ser- 
rdto,  $c.,  Cat.  Carol. ; Q.  nigra 


Willd.  Sp.  PL,  Q.  uliginbsa 
Waugh.  Amer. 

2 nana - - • 875 

Q.  aqudtica  Sm.  & Abb. 
Q.  a.  elongata  Ait.  H.  K. 
Q.  dentata  Bart  Trav. 

Q.  ndna  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
The  Dwarf  jagged  Oak. 

3 maritima  Michx.  875 

Q.  hemisphce’rica  Willd. 

Other  Varieties  - - 875 

23.  (a.)  ilicifolia  W.  876 

The  Bear  Oak Q Banis- 

teri Michx.,  ? Q.  aqudtica  Abb. 
& Sm.  Ins. : Black  Scrub  Oak, 
Dwarf  red  Oak,  Amer. 

§ vii.  P hellos.  Willow 
Oaks. 

24.  Phellos  L.  - 876 

Q.  virginidna,  Sfc.,  Pluk. 
Aim.  ; Q.  I 'lex  marylandica 
Raii  Hist.  PI. 

1 sylvaticus  Michx.  877 

2 latifolius  Lodd.  C.  877 

3 humilis  Pursh  - 877 

4 serlceus  - - 877 

Q.  P hellos  Sm.  & Abb.  Ins. 
Q.  P.  pumilus  Michx. 

Q.  humilior  sake  is  fblio 
brevidre  Cat.  Car. 

Q.  §ericea  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
Q.  pumila  Mx.  N.  Am.  Syl. 
The  Highland  Willow  Oak. 
The  running  Oak. 

5 cinereus  - - 877 

Q.  P.  y.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

Q.  P.  (3 cinereus  Ait.  H.  K. 
Q.  hhmilis  Walt.  Carol. 

Q.  cinirea  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
The  upland  Willow  Oak. 

6 maritimus  Michx.  878 

Q.  maritima  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

25.  ( P. ) /aurifolia  W.  878 

The  Laurel  Oak,  Swamp  Wil- 
low Oak. 

2 hybrida  Mx.  Quer.  878 
Q.  1.  2.  obtusata  Ait.  H.  K. 

26.  imbricata  Willd.  879 

Q.  latifdlia  Hort. : Laurel 
Oak,  Filed-cup  Oak,  Jack  Oak, 
Black  Jack  Oak,  Amer. ; Chene 
d Lattes,  Fr. 

27.  heterophylla  M.  879 

Bartram's  Oak. 

Other  Species  of  Phellos.  — Q. 
agrifdlia  Willd.  (?  Q.  coc- 
afera)  - - - - 87D 

B.  Leaves  evergreen. 
a.  Natives  of  Europe. 

§ viii.  I'Ze.r.  Holm,  or 
Holly,  Oaks. 

28.  /'lex  L.  - - 880 

The  common  evergreen  Oak. 
— Flex  arbdrea  Bauh.  Hist.  : 
I’Yeuse,  or  Chene  vert,  Fr.  ; 
Stein  Eiche,  Ger.  ; Elice,  Ital.  ; 
Encina,  Span 

1 integrifolia  Lod.  C.880 

2 serratifolia  Lod.  C. 880 
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3 /agifolia  Lodd.  C.  880 
PMllodrys  Matth.  Valgr. 
VlexNo.  3.  Du  Ham.  Arb. 

4 crispa  Lod.  Cat.  880 

5 latifolia  Lod.  Cut.  880 
Q.  I.  oblonga  Hort. 

6 longifolia  'Lod.  C.  880 
Q.  I.  salicifblia  Hort. 

7 variegata  Hort.  - 880 

29.  (/.)  Ballota  Des.  882 

? Vie x major  Clus.  Hist.  : 
Chene  a Glands  doux,  Chene 
Ballote,  Fr. 

30.  (I.  j5.)gramuntia882 

? Vlex  f dills  rotundioribus , 
SjC .,  Magn.  Monsp.:  Chene  de 
Grammont,  Fr.  ; Wellenbliit- 
trige  Eiche,  Ger. ; Encina  dulce, 
and  Gouetta , Span. 

2 Cooktt  - - 883 

Q.  Cook'd  Arb.  Brit,  lsted. 

31.  cocrifera  L.  - 883 

The  Kermes  Oak.  — V lex  coc- 
cifera  Cam.  Epic.,  I.  aculeata 
cocci glandif era  Garid.  Aix.,^  I. 
coccigrra  Ger.  Emac. : Chene 
aux  Kermes,  Fr.  ; Kermes 
Eiche,  Ger.  ; Querce  del  Ker- 
mes, Ital. 

32.  pseudo-cocclfera  883 

Chene  a faux  Kermes,  Fr. ; 
Stechernde  Eiche,  Ger. 

33.  <Suber  L.  - - 884 

S itber  Cam.  Epit.,  S.  Pjvhws 
Matth.  Valgr.,  S.  latifdlium, 
S(C.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  : Chene 
Liege,  Fr. ; Kork  Eiche,  Ger.  ; 
Sovero,  Ital. ; Alcornoque,  Sp. 

2 la ti folium  - - 884 

SUber  latifblium,  Sfc.,  Bau. 

3 angustifolium  - 884 
Sub.  angustifolium  Bauh. 

4 dentatum  - - 884 

Q.  Pscudo-Shber  Hort. 

I 34.  Pseuclo-Suber  D.  885 

Chene  faux  Liege,  Chene  de 
1 Gibr alter , Fr. ; Unachte  Kork- 
Eiche,  Ger. : Q.  Tkrneri  Bose, 

} from  a leaf  received  by  him 
i from  Kew,  not  of  Willd. 

2 Fontanesn  - - 885 

Q.  Fontanesn  Guss. 

] 35.  Turnen  Willd.  885 

Q.  hybrid  a Hort.:  Chine  de 
Turner,  Fr. ; Turner sche Eiche, 
Ger. 

36.  hjbrida  nana  - 886 

Q.  hybrida  Lodd.  Cat.  1836; 
Q.  “ a hybrid  between  Q.  pe- 
dnnculata  and  Q.  Vlex  in  Hort. 
Soc.  Gard.”  ; Q.  hiimilis  Hort., 
Q.  nuna  Hort. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 
§ ix.  Virentes.  Live  Oaks. 

1 37.  virens  Ait.  - 886 

The  Live  Oak Q.  Vh'ellos 

\(&  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  Q.  sempervirens 
Banister,  Q.  hemisphce’rica  Br. 
Bot.  Gard. 

38.  »?yrtifolia  Willd.  887 


c.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

§ x.  Lanatce.  Woolly  or 
downy -leaved  Oaks. 

39.  lanata  Smith  - 888 

Q.  lanuginbsa  D.  Don  Prod., 
FI.  Nep.  ; ? Q.  Bknja  Ham. 
MSS.,  ?Q.  oblongata  D.  Don, 
1.  c. ; ?Q.  incitna  Boyle  Illust. 

40.  annulata  Smith  888 

Q.  Phullkta  Ham.  MSS.,  D. 
Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep. ; ? Q.  Kam- 
robpn  D.  Don,  l.  c.  ; ? Q.  glauca 
Thunb.,  ? Q.  acuminata  Hort. 

App.  i.  European  Kinds 
of  Oaks  ' not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

Q./aginea  Lam.  - - 889 

Q.  xgilopifdlia  Willd. 

Q.  <rgilopifftlia  Pers.  Syn.  889 
Q.  hispdnica  /3  Lam. 

Q.  Brossa  Bose  - - 889 

Chene  Brosse  at  Nantes ; 
Chene  «am,  Bonami. 

Q.  viminalis  Bose  - - 889 

Chine  Saule,  Chine  Osier, 
Chine  de  Hat,  Fr. 

Q.  &spera  Bose  - - 889 

Chine  apre,  Fr. 

Chene  Lezermien,  Bose  - 889 
Chene  Castilian,  Bose  - - 889 

Other  Species Q.  lusitanica 

Lam.,  Q.  prasina  Pers.,  Q. 
calycina  Poir.,  Q.  expansa 
Poir.,  Q.  rotundifblia  Lam., 
and  Q.  hdmilis  Lam.  - 889 

App.  ii.  Oaks  of  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Persia, 
only  partially  introduced. 

Q.  obtecta  Poir.  Diet.  - 890 
Q.  infeetbria  Oliv.  Voy.  - 890 
Q . cariensis  Willd.:  Chine 
a Galles,Yx. ; Farber Eiche, 
Ger. 

Q.  Libani  Oliv.,  Q.  rigidaWilld., 
Q.  iberica  Stev.,  Q.  castanei- 
fblia  C.  A.  Meyer,  and  Q. 
mongolica  Fisch.,  are  de- 
scribed in  onr  1st  edit.  - 890 
Q.  mannifera  Lindl.But.  R.  890 
Q.  regia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  891 
Q.  BrantiY  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  891 

App.  iii.  Himalayan  Oaks 
only  partially  introduced. 

Q.  spicata  Smith  inRees'sC.  891 
Q.  squamata  Rox.  Hort. 
Beng. 

Q.  A'rcula  Ham.  MSS. 

Q.  obtusifblia  D.  Don,  Q.  gran- 
difolia  D.  Don,  and  Q.  velu- 
tlna  Lindl.,  are  described  in 
our  1st  ed.  ...  892 
Q.  lamellbsa  Smith  - - 892 

Q.  imbricata  Ham.  MSS., 
D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep. 

Q.  semecarpifolia  Smith.  893 

App.  iv.  Oaks  of  Japan, 
Cochin-  China,  Sf  China, 
most  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

Q.  glabra  Thunb.  - - 893 

Q.  concentrica  Lour.,  Q.  acuta 
Thunb.,  Q.  serrata  Thunb., 

c 


Q.  glauca  Thunb.,  Q.  cuspi- 
dftta  Thunb.,  Q.  dentata 
Thunb.,  Q.  obovata  Bunge, 
and  Q.  chinensis  Bunge,  are 
described  in  our  lsted.  - 893 


App.  v.  Oaks  of  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  the  Molucca 
Isles,  not  yet  introduced. 

Q.  sundaica  Blume  FI.  Jav.  893 
The  Sunda  Oak. 

Q.  pruinbsa  Blume  FI.  Jav.  894 
The  frosty  Oak. 

Q.  angustata  Blume  FI.  Jav.  894 
Q.  pallida  Blume  FI.  Jav.  - 89f> 
Q.  cost&ta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  893 
Q.  rotundata  Blume  FI.  Jav.  895 
Q.  elegans  Blume  FI.  Jav.  89ft 
Q.  placentaria  BlumeFl. Jnv.896 
Q.  glaberrima BlumeFl.Jav.  89ft 
Q.  platycarpa^MW/e  FI.  Jav.  896 
Q.  diiphnoidea  Illume  FI.  Jav.897 
Q.  racembsa  Hook,  in  Comp. 
B.  Mag.,  Q.  gemelliflbra 
Blume  FI.  Jav.,  Q.  induta 
Blume  FI.  Jav.,  Q.  urceo- 
lkris  Hook.,  and  Q.  Psebdo- 
molucca  Blume  Fl.  Jav.,  are 
described  in  our  1st  ed.  - 898 
Q.  molucca  Blume  Fl.  Jav.  898 
Q.  turbinata  Blume  Fl.  Jav.  898 
Q.  lineata  Blume  Fl.  Jav.  - 898 


App.  vi.  Mexican  Oaks 
only  partially  introduced, 

Q.  xalapensis  Humb.  8j  Bon.  898 
Q.  g\a\icescensHu7nb.S[Bon.  899- 
Q.  obtus&ta  Humb.  Sf  Bon.  899 
Q.  pandurata  Humb.  if  Bon.  899 
Q.  repanda  Humb.  if  Bon.  900 
Q.  /aurina  Humb.  if  Bonpl.  900 
Q.  sideroxyla  Humb.  Bon.  900' 
ti.  mexic&na  Humb.  if  Bon.  901 
ti.  crassipes  Humb.  if  Bon.  901 
Q.  crassipes  angustifdlia  H.  901 
Q.  lanceolata  Humb.  if  Bon.  901 
ti • reticulata  Humb.  if  Bon.  902 
ti.  chrysoph^lla  Hum.  & B.  902 
0-  pulchella  Humb.  8f  Bon.  902 
Q.  spicata  Humb.  8f  Bon.  902 
Q.  stipularis  Humb.  if  Bon.  902 
Q.  crassifblia  Humb. if  Bon.  903' 
Q.  depressa  Humb.  if  Bon.  ‘903 
Q.  ambigua  Humb.  if  Bon.  903 
Q.  confertif61iai?M7«.  if  Bon.  904 
Q.  tridens  Humb.  8f  Bon.  904 
Q.  acutifdlia  Willd., H.  if  B.  904 
ti.  elliptica  Willd.,  Q.  mucro- 
nkta  Willd.,  Q.  tomentbsa 
Willd.,  Q.  circinkta  Willd., 
Q.  splendens  Willd.,  Q.  ru- 
gbsa  Willd.,  Q.  macroph^lla 
Willd.,  Q.  diversifulia  Willd., 
Q.  candicans  Willd.,  Q.  mi- 
crophylla  Willd.,  Q.  lobata 
Willd.,  Q.  magnol  icefolia 
Willd  , Q.  lutea  Willd.,  and 
Q.  salicifblia  Willd.,  are  de- 
scribed in  our  1st  ed.  - 904 
Q.  lancifolia  Cham.etSchlec.  904 
Q.  petiolaris  Benth.  - - 904 

Q.  dysoph^lla  Benth.  Plant. 
Hariweg.,  Q.  A'lamo  Ibid.,, 
Q.  barbinervis  Ibid.,  Q.  gla- 
brescens  Ibid.,  Q.  Hartwbgt 
Ibid.,  and  some  others,  have 
been  discovered  by  Hartweg, 
who  has  sent  home  specimens 
of  all,  and  acorns  of  some,  ta 
the  Hort.  Soc.  - - 904 

II.  Fa  'gus  L.  - - 905 

The  Beech — Fagus  of  the 
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Romans  according  to  Bauhin  ; 
Oxua  of  the  Greeks  ; C astanea 
Tourn.  : Hetre,  Fr. ; Buche , 
Ger. ; Beuke , Dutch  ; Bog , 
Dan.  ; Bolt , Swed.  ; Buk,  Russ, 
and  Pol. ; Faggio,  Ital. ; Haya, 
Span.  ; Faya , Port. 

A.  Cupule  muricate,  capsuli- 
form.  Ovaries  included. 

Young  leaves  plicate. 

a.  Species  in  Cultivation  in  Bri- 
tish Gardens. 

1 . sylvatica  L.  - 905 

C astanea  Vagus  Scop.  Cam., 
Tagus  Bauh.  Pin.,  F.  sylvestris 
Mich.  N.  Amer.,  Oxya , Greek, 
Fagus,  Lat.  : Hetre  commun , 
Fr. ; gemeine  Buche , Ger. ; 
Roodbeuke,  Dutch. 

2 purpurea  Ait.  - 905 
F.  s.  2.  dtro-rhbens  Du  R. 
Hetre  noir,  Fr. 

3 cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.  905 

4 foliis  variegatis  - 905 

5 heterophylla  - 906 
F.  s.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat. 
F.  s.  asplenifolia  L.  Cat. 
F.  s.  incisa  Hort. 

F.  s.  s alicifolia  Hort. 
Hetre  a Feuilles  de  Saule, 
Fr. 

6 cristata  Lodd.  Cat.  906 
F.  s.  crtspa  Hort. 

Hetre  Crete  de  Coq , Fr. 

7 pendula  Lod.  Cat.  906 
Hetre  Parasol,  Fr. 

8 americana  - 907 

F.  sylvestris  Michx. 

White  Beech,  Amer. 

2.  ferruginea  Ait.  - 909 

F.  americana  latifolia  Du  Roi 
Harbk.  : red  Beech,  Amer. 

2 caroliniana  - - 909 

F.  carolinidna  Lod.  Cat. 

3 latifolia  - - 909 

F.  latifolia  of  Lee’s  Nurs. 

b.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 

3.  obliqua  Mirb.  - 910 

B . Cupule  involucriform  ; Seg- 
ments narrow,  laciniate.  Ova- 
ries laterally  inserted. 

a.  Species  introduced  into 
Britain. 

4.  Setuloides  Mirb.  910 

The  evergreen  Beech.  — Be- 
tula  antarctica  Forst.  in  Com. 
Goett.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

5.  antarctica  Forst.  910 

b.  Species  not  yet  introduced  into 
British  Gardens. 

6.  Dombeyi  Mirb.  - 911 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Beech. 

7.  dubia  Mirb.  - 911 
III.  Castanea  T.  - 911 

The  Chestnut.  — Tagus  Lin. 
and  others  : Chataignier,  Fr. ; 
Kastanie,  Ger. ; Castagna,ltnl.\ 
Castano,  Span. ; Castanheiro, 
Port. ; Castanictrce,  Swed.  and 
Dan.  ; Kcschton,  Iluss. 


1.  vesca  Gccrtn.  - 912 

TheSweet,  orSpanish, Chest- 
nut.— Tagus  Castanea  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.,  C astanea  sativa 
Mill.  Diet.,  C.  vulgaris  Lam. 
Encyc.  Eng.  Bot. 

Varieties 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 

2 asplenifolia  Lodd.  912 
C.  heterophylla  Hort. 

C.  laciniata  Hort. 

C.  s alicifolia  Hort. 

3 cochleata Lod.  Cat.  9 1 2 

4 glabra  Lodd.  Cat.  912 
C.  v.  foliis  lit  c id  is  Hort. 

5 glauca  Hort.  - 912 

C.  glatica  Hort. 

6 variegata  Hort.  - 912 
C.  v.  foliis  adreis  Lodd. 

7 americana  - - 912 

C.  vesca  Michx. 

B.  Fruit-bearing  Vars.  912 

2.  pumila  Willd.  - 914 

The  Chincapin — Tagus  ph- 
mila  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  Castanea 
pumila  virginidna,  Sfc.,  Pluk. 
Aim. : Chataigner  Chincapin, 
Fr.  ; zwerch  Kastanie,  or  Cas- 
tanje,  Ger. 

Species  of  Castanea  not  yet  in- 
troduced into  European  Gar- 
dens. 

C.  indica  Box.  Hort.  Beng.  914 
C.  Roxburgh^  Lindl.  - 915 
Q uercus  castanicdrpa  Rox. 
Hort.  Beng.,  Spreng.  Syst. 
Veg. 

C.  sphaerocarpa  Lindl.  - 915 
Q uercus  armdta  Rox.  MSS. 
C.  iribuloides  Lindl.  - - 915 

Q uercus  t ribuloides  Smith  in 
Rees’s  Cycl.,  D.  Don  in 
Prod.  Nep.,  Wall,  in  Litt. ; 
Q.Catungea  Ham.  MSS.  ; 
Q .ferox  Rox.  Hort.  Beng. 
#C.martabanica  Wall.  PI.  As.  915 
C.  Tungdrrut  Blume  Bjdr.  915 
Tungurrut,  or  Tungerreh,  of 
the  Natives. 

C.  argentea  Blume  FI.  Jav.  915 
C.  javanica  Blume  FI.  Jav.  915 

2 montana  - - 915 

C.  montdna  Blume  Bjdr. 

3 fucescens  - - - 916 

C.  inermis  Lindl.  in  Wall.  - 916 
C.  chinensis  Spreng.  - - 916 

IV.  Ca'rptnus  L.  - 916 

The  Hornbeam.  — Came, 
Charme , Fr. ; Haynbuche,  or 
Hainbuche,  Ger. ; Carpino, 
Ital. 

1.  i?etulus  L.  - - 917 

C drpinus  Matth.  Valgr., 
O'strya  Bauh.  Pin.,  O'rnus 
Trag.Hist.,  F^gw-s  Bauh.  Hist., 
Belarus  Lob.  Ic.:  Came, Charme , 
Tr.-,  gemeine  Haynbuche,  Ger.  ; 
Carpino  bianco,  Ital. : Horn- 
beam, Yoke  Elm,  and  in  some 
places  Wych  Hazel. 

2 incisa  Lodd.  Cat.  917 
C.  B.  q uercifolia  Desf. 

C.  B.  heterophylla  Hort. 

3 variegata  Lot/.  Cat.  917 

! 2.  ( B .)  americana  - 918 
J C.  virginidna  Michx.  Arb. 


3.  ( B .)  orientalis  L.  918 

Species  or  Varieties  of  Cdr- 
pinus  not  yet  introduced  into 
European  Gardens. 

C.  B.  Carpinizza  Hort.  - 919 
C.  viminea  Lindl.,  Wall.  - 919 
C.  faginea  Lindl.,  Wall.  - 919 

V.  O'strya  Willd.  919 

1.  vulgaris  Willd.  - 920 

Cdrpinus  O'strya  Hort.  Cliff., 
O'strya  carpinifbliaScop.Carn., 
O'strya  Bauh.  Pin.,  O.  itdlica, 
he.,  Michx. Gen. : Carpino  nero, 
Ital. 

2.  (?  v.)  virglnica  W.  920 

Cdrpinus  virginidna  Abb. 
Ins.,  Cdrpinus  O'strya  virgi- 
nidna Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer., 
C.  O'strya  Mich.  N.Amer,  Syl., 
not  the  fig.,  which  is  0.  vul- 
garis: Iron  Wood,  Lever  Wood, 
Amer. ; Bois  dur,  Illinois. 

VI.  Oo'rylus  L.  - 921 

The  Hazel.  — Coudrier,  Fr. ; 
Haselnuss,  Ger.;  Nocciolo,  Ital. 

1.  ^(vellana  L.  - 921 

Coudrier  Noisetier,  Fr. ; Ha- 
selsrauch,  Nussbaum,  Ger. ; 
Avellano,  Nocciolo,  Ital. ; Avel- 
lano.  Span. 

Varieties. 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 

1 sylvestris  Ait.  - 922 
C.  Avelldna  Svensk., 

C.  sylvestris  Bauh.  Pin. 

2 pumila  - - 922 

C.  pitmila  Lodd.  Cat. 

3 heterophylla  - 922 
C.  heterophylla  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  laciniata  Hort. 

C.  u rticifolia  Hort. 

4 purpurea  - - 922 

C.  purphrea  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.  airo-  purpiirea  Hort. 

B.  Varieties  cultivated  for 

their  Fruit. 

5 tubulosa  - - 922 

C.  tubuUsa  Willd.  Abbild. 

C.  maxima  Mill.  Diet. 

C.  sativa  Bauh. 

C.  s.  rilbra  Ait. 

Red  F//6erf,Hort.Soc.  Cat. 
Langbartnuss,  or  Lani- 
bertsnuss,  Ger. 

Noisetier  franc  d Fruit 
rouge , Poit.  et  Turp. 

6 tubulosa  alba  - 922 
C.  sativa  alba  Ait. 

C.  A.  alba  Lodd.  Cat. 
White  Filbert , Hort.  S.  Cat. 
Weisse  Langbartnuss, Ger. 

7 crispa  Enc.  of  PI.  923 
Frizzled  Filbert,  P.  M. 

8 tenuis  Lodd.  Cat.  923 
Thin-shelled,  or  Cosford, 

Nut,  Pom.  Mag.,  H.S. 

9 barcelon^nsis  - - 923 
C.  sativa  grandis  Bauh. 

C.  A.  grandis  Lodd.  Cat. 
The  Cob  Nut,  the  Barce- 
lona Nut,  the  Downton 
large  Nut,  Hort.  S.  C. 

2.  Colurna  L.  - - 923 

C.  byzantina  Herm.  Lugdb., 
Avelldna  peregrina  kumilit 
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Bavsh.  Pin.,  A . pumila  byzan- 
i'ma  Clus.  Hist.,  C.  arbbrea 
Hort. : le  Noisetier  de  Bizance, 
Fr. ; By zantinischeHaselnuss, 
■Ger. 

2 intermedia  - - 923 

C.  intermedia  I. odd.  Cat. 

3 arborescensFiscA.  924 

3.  rostrata  Ait.  - 9*25 

The  Cuckold  Hazel — C .syl- 
restris . #c.,  Gron.  Virg. ; C.  cur- 
niita  Hort. 

4.  americana  Michx.  925 

C.  americuna  hiimilis  Wang. 
Amer.:  Dwarf  Cuckold  Nut, 
wild  Filbert,  Amer. 

Other  Species.  — C.  fdrox  Wall. 
PI.  As.  liar.  - - 925 

Garn/aceae. 

I.  Ga'rry/4  Dougl.  926 

1.  elliptica  Dougl.  - 926 

2.  /aurifolia  Hartw.  926 

Other  Species  of  Garrya. — G. 
Lindleyi,  G.  macrophylla, 
G.  obldnga,  and  G.  ov&ta,  are 
described  in  Bentham’s  Flan- 
tae  Hartwegianae  - - 927 

P latanacece. 

I.  Pla'tanus  L.  - 927 

The  Plane  Tree. — Platane, 
Fr.;  Platanus,  Ger. ; Platano, 
Ital. 

1.  orientals  L.  - - 928 

Platanus  orientdlis  vera 
Park.Theatr.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  : 
Platane  de  V Orient , Fr.;  Mor- 
genlandischer  Platanus,  Ger.; 
Doolb,  Arabic  ; Chinar,  Persian. 

2 acerifolia  Ait.  - 928 
P.  o.  A'cerisfblio  Tour.C. 
P.  a cerifAlia  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
P.  intermedia  Hort. 
Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree. 

3 hispanica  - - 927 

P.  hispanica  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  macrophylla  Cree. 

4 cuneata  - - 929 

P.  o.  undulata  Ait.  H.  K. 
P.  cuneata  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

2.  occidentals  L.  931 

P.  occidentalis  seu  virginien- 
sis  Park.  Theatr.,  Du  Ham. 
Arb  .-.Button-wood,  Water  Beech, 
Sycamore,  Cotton  Tree,  Amer.; 
Platane  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

B alsamacecp. 

I.  Liquida'mbar  L.  932 

Altingia  Noronh.:  Liquidam- 
bar,  Fr.;  Ambarbaum,  Ger. 

1.  Stvraciflua  L.  - 932 

Liquidarnbar  arbor  Pluk. 
Aim.,  Slyrax  A'cerisfblio  Raii 
Hist.:  Liquidarnbar  rdsineux, 
Copalme  de  V Amerique,  Liqui- 
dambar  Copal,  Fr.;  Fliessender 
Ambarbaum,  Ger.;  Storace  li- 
quid a,  Ital. 

2.  imberbe  Willd.  - 933 

L.  orientdlis  Mill.  Die.,  ? P Id- 


tanus  orientdlis  Pocock  Itiner., 
L.  imberbis  Smith  in  Rees’s 
Cyc. 

Other  Species.  — L.  Altingia 
Blume  Bjdr.  (Altingia  excel- 
sa  Noronha  in  Batav.  Ver- 
hand.,  Pers.  Syn.,  Spreng. 
Sys.  Lambert’s  Genus  Pinus  ; 
Lignum  papuanum  Rumph. 
Herbar.  Amboyn.)  - 933 

M yricdcece. 

I.  Myri'ca  L.  - 934 

The  Candleherry  Myrtle. — 
Gald,  Fr.;  Wachsstrauch,  Ger.; 
Mirica,  Ital. 

1.  Gale  L.  - - 934 

Sweet  Gale,  Sweet  Willow,  or 
DutchWillow. — Gale  Raii  Syn., 
Elwdgnus  Card.  Hist.,  M yrtus 
brabanlica  Ger.  Emac.,  RMs 
m yrtifulia  belgica  Bauh.  Pin., 
It.  sylvestris  altera  Dalech. 
Hist.,  R.  sylvestris  Park.Theat., 
Myrica  palhstris  Lam.  : Gale, 
Pimento  royal,  Fr.,  gemeine 
Wachsstrauch,  Ger. 

2.  cerlfera  L.  - 935 

The  American  Candleberry 
Myrtle. — M.  cerifera  angustifb- 
lia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.;  M yrtus 
brabdntica,  tyc.,  Pluk.  Aim.  : 
Cerier  de  la  Louisiane, Fr.;  Al- 
bero  della  cera,  Ital. 

2 latifolia  Ait.  - - 935 
M.  c.  media  Michx. 

M.  carolinensis  Willd., 

M.  pennsylvanica  Lam. 
M.  c.  sempervirens  Hort. 
Myrtus  brabdntica  Cates. 
Car. 

Cerier  dePennsylvanie,Fr. 
Carolinischcr  Wachs- 
strauch, Ger. 

Other  Species. — M.  spathulkta 
Mirb.  Mem.  Mm.  - - 936 

II.  Compto'n/^  Sol. 936 

Liquidarnbar  Lin.  Sp.,  M yri- 
ea  Lin.  Hort. Cliff.,  Gale  Petiv. 
Mus.:  Comp  tone, Yr.\  Comptonie, 
Ger. 

1.  asplenifolia  Solan.  936 

Liquidarnbar  a splenifolium 
Lin  Sp.,  L.  peregrinum  Lin. 
Syst.,  Myrica  Linn.  Hort.  Cliff., 
Gale  mariana  Petiv.  Mus., Myr- 
tus brabdniicce  affinis  Pluk. 
Phyt.  : the  sweet  Fern  Bmh, 
Amer. 

Gnetaceae. 

1.  Z^phedra  L.  - 937 
] . distachya  L.  - 937 

The  Great  shrubby  Horsetail, 

or  Sea  Grape Ephedra  vul- 

gdris  Rich.  Mem.  Conif.,  Poly- 
gonum marinum  Tabern.,  P. 
1 amiifbliurn,  8fC.,  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
E 'p  he  dr  a maritima  major  Trn. 
Inst.:  Raisin  de  Mer,  Ephedre 
multifiore,  Fr.  ; Zweyahrigcr 
Ross  Schwanz,  Ger. 

2.  monostachya  L.  938 

The  Small  Shrubby  Horse- 
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tail.  — E.  polygonoides  Pall. 
Ross.  : Ephedre  mineure , Ephe- 
dre de  Sibdrie,  Fr. 

Taxacece. 

1 . 7Vxus  L.  - - 939 

The  Yew 

1.  baccata  L.  - - 939 

T axus  No.  1663.,  Hall.  Hist.: 
If,  Fr. ; Ifenbaum,  lhenbaum, 
or  Eihenbaum,  Ger.  ; Taxo, 
Ital.;  Texo,  Span. 

2 fastigiata  - - 939 

T.  fastigidta  Lindl. 

T.  hibernica  Hook.,  Lodd. 
The  Florence  Yew. 

The  Irish  Yew. 

3 procumbens  - 940 

T.  proctimbens  Lodd.  Cat. 

4 erecta  - - 940 

5 sparsifdlia  Hort.  940 

6 foliis  varieg.  Lod.  940 

7 fructu  luteo  - 940 

2.  (b.) canadensis  W.  942 

Tne  North  American  Yew 

T.  b.  minor  Michx.  Bor.  Amer. 

3.  Harringtoma  Kn.  942 

? T axus  macrophylla  Thunb., 
fPodocarpus  macrophyllus  Sw., 
Lamb.  2d  ed.,  Arb.  Brit.  1st  ed. 
Other  Species  of  Tdxus.  — T. 
Mackkyo  Pin.  Wob.,  T.  Inu- 
haja  Knight’s  Cat.,  T.  glo- 
b6sa  Schlecht.  - - 943 

II.  Torre'yj  Arn.  943 

T axus  sp.  Nutt. 

1 . /axifolia  Arn.  - 944 

T axus  montana  Nutt.,  not  pf 
Willd. : Stinking  Cedar,  Florida. 

III.  Salisbu'rl*  S.  944 

Ginkgo  of  Kaempfer,  Lin- 
nseus,  and  others. 

1.  cdiantifolia  Smith  945 

The  Ginkgo  Tree. — Ginkgo, 
Gin-an,  or  Itsjo,  Ksempf.  Am.  ; 
Ginkgo  biloba  Lin.  Want.  : 
Noyer  du  Japon,  Arbre  aux 
quurante  E’cus,  Fr.  ; Albero 
adianto,  Ital. 

Conifer cc ^ or  Vina- 
cece. 

Tribe  I.  ^bie'tin^. 

I.  Pi'nus  L.  - - 950 

The  Pine.  — Le  Pin,  Fr.  ; 
Fichte,  Pynbaum , or  Kiefer , 
Ger.  ; Pynboom,  Dutch ; Pino, 
Ital.  and  Span.;  Pinu,  Anglo- 
Sax. ; Pinnua,  Welsh  ; Peigne, 
Erse. 

§ i.  Bince.  Leaves  gene- 
rally 2 in  a sheath. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

1.  sylvestris  L.  - 951 

The  Scotch  Pine,  or  Scotch 
Fir.  — P.  rtibra  Mill.  Diet.,  P. 
sylvestris  communis  Ait.  Hort 
Kew.,  ? P.  Escarena.  Ilisso  : 
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Pin  sauvage,  Pin  d'Ecossc,  F r. ; 
gemeine  Fohre,  gemeine  Fichte , 
Kiefer,  Tanne,  and  55  other 
names,  which  are  given  in 
Hayne  Abbild.,  Ger. ; Pynboom, 
Dutch;  Pino  sylvatico,  Ital. ; 
Pino  syl  ties  f re,  Span.  ; Fyrre, 
Dan.  and  Swed. ; Sosna,  Pol., 
Boh.,  and  Russ. 

Varieties. 

a.  Timber  Trees. 

1 vulgaris  - - 952 

2 horizontalis  - 952 
P.  horizontalis  Don  of  For. 
P.  syl.  var.  movtana  Sang. 
The  Spey  side  Pine,  Grig. 
The  red-wooded  Scotch 

Pine,  Sang. 

?P.  rhbra  Mill.  Diet. 

3 uncinata  - - 952 

MarForest  Wild  Pine  H.S. 

4 haguenensis  - 953 

Pin  de  Haguenau,  Fr. 

5 rigensis  - - 953 

Pin  de  Riga,  Desf.  Hist. 
Pin  de  Russie,  Pin  de  Ma- 
ture, Fr. 

Other  Timber  Tree  Vars.  953 

!>  Varieties  curious  or  orna- 
mental. 

0 genevensis  - - 953 

Pin  de  Tar  tare,  Fr. 

7 monophylla  Hodg.953 

8 scariosa  - - 953 

P.  scaridsa  Lodd.  Cat. 

? P.  squamdsa  Bose  Nouv. 

9 intermedia  - 953 

10  altaica  Ledebour  953 

1 1 tortuosa  Don  of  F.  954 
2.  (s.)  pumilio  Hcsn.  955 

The  Mountain  Pine.  — P. 
sylvestris  montdna  y Ait.  Hort. 
Kew. ; P.  s.  hiimilis  y Neal ; P 
hiimilis,  #c.,Tourn  Inst.,  Link 
Abhand. : Pin  nain,  French  ; 
Krumholz,  Ger. 

2 rubraefolia  - - 955 

3 Fischeri  Booth  - 955 

4 Mughus  - - 955 

P.  s.  Miigho  Matt.  Cam. 
P.  montdna  Baum.  Cat. 

P.  Miigho  Jacq.,  Poir. 


5 M.  nana  - - 9 56 

The  Knee  Pine  of  the  Sty - 
rian  Alps. 

Other  Varieties  - - 956 

3 Laricio  Poir.  - 956 

The  Corsican  Pine.  — P.  syl- 


vestris t maritima  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  P.  maritima  ed.  2. : Pi- 
nastro,  Pino  chiappino,  Ital. 

1 corsicana  - - 957 

Laricio  de  Vile  de  Corse, 

Delamarrc. 

2 subviridis N.  Du  H.  957 

3 caramanica  - 957 

P.  caramdnica  Bose. 
T.caramaniensisBonJard. 
Laricio  de  Caramanie,  ou 

del' Asia  Mineure,  Dela- 
marre. 

?P.  romdna  Lond.  H.  S. 
Gard. 

4 calabrica  - - 957 

Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en 

Calabre,  Delamarre. 


5 austriaca  - - 958 

P.  austriaca  Ho'ss. 

Laricio  d'Autricke,  ou  de 
la  Hongrie,  Delamarre. 
Other  Varieties  - - 958 

4.  (L.)  austriaca//ass  958 

The  black  Pine — P.  nigri- 
cans Hort.,  P.  nigrescensHort. : 
schwartz  Fohre,  Ger. 

5.  (L  ) Pallasiawa  L.959 

The  Tartarian  Pine.  — P. 
tadrica  Hort.  ; P.  tatdrica  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in 
1797,  P.  maritima  Pall.  Ind. 
Taur.  : Tzaam  in  the  Tartar 
language. 

Varieties. 

Cones  straight  and 
short  - - 960 

Cones  long  and 
crooked  - 960 

6.  (L.)  pyrenaicaL.  961 

P.  hispdnica  Cook’s  Sketches 
in  Spain,  Pinaster  hispdnica 
Roxas  di  San  Clemente ; P. 
pcnicellus  Lap. Hist,  des  PI.  des 
Pyrenees  ; P.  halepensis  mdjor 
Ann.  d’Hort.  de  Paris : Pin 
Nazaron,  Pin  pinceau,  Fr. 

7.  Pinaster  Ait,  - 961 

The  Cluster  Pine. — P.  syl- 
vestris y Lin.  Syst.  Reich.,  P. 
maritima  altera  Du  Ham.  Arb., 
P.  maritima  N.  Du  Ham.  ; P. 
surtica  Thore  Prom,  sur  les 
Cotes  de  Gascogne,  P.  Mas- 
sorai&na  Lamb.  ed.  2. : Pin  de 
Bordeaux,  Pin  des  Landes,  Fr. ; 
Pinastro,  Ital. 

2 Aberdom.®  G.M.  963 

P.  P.  Escarenus  Arb. Brit. 

3 Lemonidraws  - 963 

P.  Lemon i&na  Benth.  963 

4 minor  - - 963 

P. maritima  min.  N.D.H. 
Pin  Pinsot,  Pin  de  Mans, 

Pin  d Trochet,  Fr. 

5 foliis  variegatis  - 963 

6 maritimus  - 963 

Other  Varieties  - - 963 

8.  Pinea  L.  - - 965 

The  Stone  Pine P.  sativa, 

P.  sativa  Bauh.  Pin. ; P.  do- 
mestica  Matth.  Comm. : Pin 
Pignon,  Pin  bon.  Pin  cultive. 
Pin  Pinier,  Fr. ; Geneissberc 
Fichte,  Ger.  ; Pino  daPinocchi, 
Ital. 

2 fragilis  N.  Du  H.  965 

3 cretica  Hort.  - 965 

9.  halepensis  Ait.  - 967 

P.  hiero&olymitdna  Du  Ham. 
Arb.  ; P.  maritima  prima  Mat- 
thiol  us  ; Pin  de  Jerusaleme, 
Fr. ; Pino  di  Aleppo,  Ital. 

2 minor  - - 967 

3 maritima  - - 968 

P.  maritima  Lamb.  Pin. 

4 genu6nsis  - - 968 

P.  genuensis  Cook. 

10.  bruttia  Ten.  - 968 

The  Calabrian  Pine — P.  con- 
glomcrdta  Gra?ffer  PI.  Exsicc; 
Kalabrische  Kiefer,  Ger. 


B.  Natives  of  N.  America. 

11.  Banksiana  L.  969 

The  Labrador  Pine.  — P.  syl- 
vestris divaricata  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  P.  rupestris  Mx.  N. 
Amer.  Syl.,  P.  hudsonica  Lam. 
Encyc. : Scrub  Pine,  Hudson's 
Bay  Pine  : Ypres,  Canada. 

12.  inops  Ait.  - 979 

The  Jersey  Pine P.  virgi- 

nidna  Du  Roi  Harbk.  ed  Pott. : 
Pin  chetif,  Fr. 

13.  pungens  Michx.  971 

The  Table  Mountain  Pine. 

14.  resinosa  Ait.  - 972 

The  red  Pine — P.  rilbra 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. : Nor- 
way Pine,  Canada ; Yellow 
Pine,  Nova  Scotia ; le  Pin  rouge 
de  Canada,  Fr. 

15.  mitis  Michx.  - 974 

The  yellow  Pine P.  vari- 

dbilis  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept. : 
? P.  echiniita  Mill.  Diet.  : New 
York  Pine,  Spruce  Pine , 
Short-leaved  Pine , Yellow  Pine, 
Amer. 

16.  contorta  Doug.  975 

17.  turbinata  Bose  975 

§ ii.  Ternatcc. — Leaves  3 in- 
a Sheath. 

A.  Natives  of  N.  America. 

18.  Tae'da  L.  - 976- 

^ The  Loblolly  Pine — P .foliis 
terms  Gron.  Virg.,  P.  virgi- 
nidna  tenuifolia  triplicis  Pluk. 
Aim. : White  Pine,  at  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

2 alopecuroidea  Ait.  97 6 

19.  rigid  a Mill.  - 977 

The  Pitch  Pine. — P.  Tee' da 
et  Poir.  Diet. : ? Three-leaved 
Virginian  Pine,  Sap  Pine , 
Black  Pine  : Pin  herisse.  Pin 
rude , Fr. 

20.  (r.)  Fraseri  L.  979 

21.  (r.)  serotinaMr.979 

The  Pond  Pine.—?  P.  T ee'da 
vlopecuroidea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2. 

P . variabilis  Lamb.  Pin.  - 980' 

22.  ponderosaDo?^.  981 

23.  SabimViwaDoug.  982^ 

The  great  prickly-coned  Pine. 

24.  (S.)  CoulteriD.  985 

The  great  hooked  Pine. — ? P. 
Sflfti'nikna  var.  Hort.  ; ? P.  ma- 
crocdrpa  Lindl.  MSS. 

2 vera  - - 985 

25.  australis  Mx.  987 

P.  paldstris  Willd.  Sp.  PI., 
Pursh  Sept.,  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  1. ; 
P.  amcricdna  paldstris,  &c., 
Hort.  Angl.  Du  Ham.  Arb., 
P.  serdtina  Hort. : in  America, 
Long-leaved  Pine,  Yellow  Pine, 
Pitch  Pine,  and  Broom  Pine, 
in  the  southern  states ; South- 
ern Pine  and  Red  Pine,  in  the 


northern  states ; Yellow  Pine 
aud  Pitch  Pine,  in  the  middle 
states  ; Georgia  Pitch  Pine  of 
the  English  and  West  Indian 
merchants. 

2  excelsa  - - 988 

P.  palustris  excilsa  Booth. 

26.  insfgnis  Doug.  988 

27.  calilorniana  L.  989 

P.  montereyensis  Godefroy, 
P.  ad&nca  Bose  : Pin  de  Mon- 
terey, Bon  Jard.  ed.  1837. 

28.  muricata  D.Don  987 

Obispo,  Span. 

29.  tuberculata  Don  990 

30.  radiata  D.  Don  990 

B.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

31.  Teocbte  S.&D.  991 

Teocote  and  Ocote  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

32.  patula  S.  fy  D.  992 
2 fdliis  strictisi?rcf/i.  993 

33.  Lla veana  Sell.  993 

P.  cembrbidcs  Zucc.  Flora : 
the  Mexican  Ccrnbra,  Penny 
Cyc. 

C.  Natives  of  the  Canaries,  In- 
dia, Persia,  China,  and  Aus- 
tralia, 

34.  canariensis  Svi.  994 

? P.  adftnca  Bose. 

35.  longifolia  Roxb.  996 

36.  Gerardiawa  W.  998 

The  short-leaved  Nepal  Pine. 
— P.  Nehsa  Govan  : eatable- 
seeded  Pine  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
? Chilghoza  Elphinstone  ; the 
Neosa  Pine,  Penny  Cyc. 

37.  sinensis  Lamb.  999 

P.  ? Keseya  Boyle,  P.  ne- 
palemis  Pin.  Wob.,  P.  6’a- 
vendishikxia.  Hort. 

38.  timoriensis  - 1000 

§ iii.  Quince.  — Leaves  5, 
rarely  4,  in  a Sheath. 

A.  Cones  with  the  Scales  thick- 
ened at  the  Apex. 

a.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

39.  HartwegM  Ldl.  1000 

40.  Devonian  Ldl.  1001 

Pino  bianco,  or  P.  real,  of  the 
Mexicans. 

41.  Russelbana  L.  1003 

42.  Montezuma  L.  1004 

The  rough-branched  Mexi- 
can Pine.  — Pinus  occidentdlis 
Kunth  in  Hurnb.  et  Bonpl. 
Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI.,  Deppe  in 
Schlecht.  l.innaea. 

2 Lindleyz  - 1004 

43.  macrophyllaZy.  1006 
44  Pseudo-Strobus  1008 

The  False  Weymouth  Pine. 

45.  filifolia  Lind/.  1008 
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46.  leiophylla  Schd.  1011 

Ocote  chino  in  Mexico. 

47.  obcarpa  Schd.  1012 
? oocarpoides  Bcnth.  1013 

48.  apulcensis  Ldl.  1014 

P.  acapulcensis  ' G.  Don  in 
Sweet  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  3. 

b.  Natives  cf  the  West  Indies. 

49.  occidentals  S.  1015 

P.  fdliis  quinis,  Sic.,  Plum. 
Cat.,  hdrix  ameriedna  Tourn. 
Inst. : Ocote,  Mexican. 

B.  Cones  with  the  Scales  not 
thickened  at  the  Apex. 

a.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria. 

50.  Cembra  L.  - 1016 

P.  fdliis  quinis,  &c.,  Gmel. 
Sib.;  P.  saliva  Amm.  Ruth.; 
P.  sylvestris,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
P.  sylvestris  Cembro  Cam. 
Epit.  ; Ltirix  sempervirens, 
&c.,  Breyn.  in  Act.  Nat.  Cur. 
Cent.  ; Pinaster  Aleito,  &c., 
Bell.  Conifer.  ; T ce'da  arbor, 
Cembro  Italdrum,  Dale  Hist. : 
Aphernousli  Pine,  Jive-leaved 
Pine,  the  Siberian  Stone  Pine, 
the  Swiss  Slone  Pine : Aroles 
in  Savoy ; Alvies  in  Switzer- 
land ; Chnbra  in  Dauphine ; 
Ceinbrot,  Eouve,  Tinier,  Fr.  ; 
Zurbelkiefer , Ger. ; Pino  Zim- 
bro,  Ital.  ; Kedr,  Russ. 

1 sibirica  - - 1016 

P.  Cembra  Lodd.  Cat. 

Kedr,  Pall. 

Cedar  of  some  authors. 
Sibet  ian  Stone  Pine,  or 
Siberian  Cedar. 

2 pygmae'a  - - 1016 

P.  C.  pilmila  Pall.  Ross. 
Slanez,  Russ- 

3 helvetica  Lodd.  1016 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

51.  (Strobus  L.  - 1018 

The  Weymouth  Pine.  — P. 
foliis  quinis,  S(C.,  Gron.  Virg. ; 
P.  canadensis  quinqiuefdlia  Du 
Ham.  Arb.,  P.  virgmidna  Pluk. 
Aim.,  L drix  canadensis  Tourn. 
Inst.  : New  England  Pine, 

white  Pine,  Pumpkin  Pine,  Ap- 
ple Pine,  Saplin  Pine,  Amer. ; 
Pin  du  Lord,  Pin  du  Lord 
Weymouth,  Fr. 

2 alba  Hort.  - 1018 

3 brevifolia  Hort.  1018 

4 compr^ssa  Booth  1018 
P.  S.  ndva  Lodd.  Cat. 
Floetbeck  Weymouth  Pine. 

52.  ( Stv.)  Lambevtiana 

Doug.  - - 1019 

The  gigantic  Pine-. 

53.  ( S .)  monticola  1021 

The  short-leaved  Weymouth 
Pine. 

c.  Natives  of  Nepal  and  Mexico. 

54.  (S.)  excelsa  W.  1022 

The  Bhotan  Pine P.  Dick- 

sdraii  Hort. : Chilla,  or  Chylla, 
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Himalayas  ; Kuel,  Sirmone  and 
Gurhwal ; Lemsliing,  Bhotea ; 
Raesula,  or  King  of  the  Firs, 
Hindostan. 

55.  Ayacahuite  Ehr.  1023 

Piilones.  It  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  the 
Ayacahuite,  the  aboriginal  name 
of  this  species,  had  originated 
in  P.  Piiiones  ( P . Llavedna). 

II.  tI'bies  D.  Don  1025 

The  Spruce  Fir — P/««s  of 
Lin.  and  others,  in  part ; Yicea 
Link  in  Abhand.  Konig.  Akad. 
Wissens.  Berlin,  1827  ; A'bies 
of  Tourn.,  Mill.,  and  others,  in 
part ; P icea  of  the  ancients  : 
Sapin  epicca,  Fr.  ; Fichten- 
baum,  Ger.  ; Abete,  Ital.  ; 
Abieto,  Span. 

§ i.  Leaves  tetragonal,  awl- 
shaped,  scattered  in  in- 
sertion. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus. 

1 . excelsa  Dec.  - 1026 

The  Norway  Spruce  Fir.  — 
A.  commitnis  Hort.,  A.  P icea 
Mill.  Diet.,  Pinus  A'bies  Lin 
Sp.  PI.,  Yinvs  P icea  Du  Roi 
Harbk.  ed.  Pott.,  P.  excilsa 
Lam.  FI.  Fr.  ed.  1.,  P icea  vul- 
garis Link  in  Abhand. : com- 
mon Spruce,  Prussian  Fir : 
faux  Sapin,  E'picea,  Sapin- 
Pesse,  Serente,  Sapin  gentil, 
Pinesse,  Fr.  ; Lajie,  in  the 
Vosges  ; gemeine  rothe  Tanne, 
gemeine  Fichte,  Ger.  ; Pezzo, 
Abete  di  Germania,  or  di  Nor- 
vegia,  Ital. 

1 communis  - 1026 
White  Fir  of  Norway. 

2 nigra  - - 1026 

Red  Fir  of  Norway. 

3 carpatica-  - 1027 
A.  carpatica  Hort. 

4 pendula  - - 1027 

A.  commitnis  pendula  B. 

5 fdliis  variegatis  1027 

6 Clanbrasihnraa  1027 

7 Clanbr.  stricta  1027 

8 pygmae'a-  - 1027 
A.  ndna  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 
A.  ilegans  Smith  of  Ayr. 

9 tenuifolia  - 1027 
A.  tenuifolia  Sm.  of  Ayr. 

10  gigantea  - - 1027 

A.  gigantea  Smith  of  Ayr. 

11  monstrosa  - 1027 
A.  monstrdsa  Hort. 

12  mucronata  Hort.  1027 

Other  Varieties  - - 1027 

2.  orientalis  Tourn.  1029 

Pinus  orientdiis  Lin.  Sp.  PL, 
Lamb.  Pin.  ed,  2.,  P icea  ori- 
entdiis Link  & Steven  in  Bull. 
Soc.  Nat.  Mos. 

3.  obovata  D.  Don  1029 

P icea  obovata  Led.  Icon.  PI. 
FI.  Ross. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

4.  alba  Michx.  - 1030 

Pimks  alba  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
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P.  laxa  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  P.  cana- 
densis Du  Hoi  Harbk.,  A.  cur- 
vifdlia  Hort.  : single  Spruce , 
Amer.  ; Epinetle  blanche,  Ca- 
nada ; Sapinette  blanche,  Fr. 

2  nana  Dickson  - 1030 
Other  Varieties  - - 1030 

5.  nigra  Poir.  - 1031 

Pinas  nigra  Ait.  H.  K.,  P. 
mar i ana  Ehr.  Beyt.,  A'bies 
mariana  Wangh.  Beyt. : double 
Spruce ; noire  Epinet/e,  Epi- 
nette  a la  Biere,  Canada. 
Varieties  - - - 1031 

6.  (n.)  rubra  Poir.  1032 

The  Newfoundland  Red  Pine. 
— P.  americdna  riibra  Wangh. 
Beyt.,  Pinus  rubra  Lamb.  Pin., 
Pursh  Sept.  ; A'bies  pectinata 
Lam. 

2  caerulea  - - 1032 

A.  cceriilea  Booth. 

C.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

7.  Khutrow  - - 1032 

A.  Smrt/nana  Arb.  Brit.  1st 
ed.,  Pinus  Ivhutro  Boyle  III., 
?P inus  SmitJnhna.  Wall.  PI.  As. 
Rar.,  A'bies  Smithikna  Lindl. 
Pen.  Cycl.,  A.  Morinda  Hort. : 
Raga,  or  Raggoe,  in  the  Parbu- 
tee  language. 

Varieties  - 1033 

§ ii.  Leaves  flat,  generally 
glaucous  beneath,  imper- 
fectly 2-rowed. 

D.  Natives  of  North  America. 

8.  Douglasw  Lindl.  1033 

The  trident-bracted  Spruce 
Fir.  — P.  t axifdlia  Lamb.  Pin., 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ; A. 
California  Hort.  ; Pinus  Dou- 
glasn  Sabine  MSS.,  Lamb.Pin. : 
the  Nootka  Fir,  Smith  in  Rees’s 
Cycl. 

2 ^axifdlia  - - 1033 

9.  Menziesii  Doug.  1034 

The  warted-branched  Spruce 
Fir.  — Pinus  Menziesii  Lamb. 
Pin. 

10.  canadensis  Mx.  1035 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. — 
P.  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  P. 
americdna  Du  Roi  Harbk., 
Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl. ; A'bies 
americdna  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer. : 
Perusse  by  the  French  in  Ca- 
nada ; Sapin  du  Canada,  Fr. ; 
Schierlings  Fichte,  Ger. 

E.  Native  of  Nepal. 

11.  dumosa  - 1036 

Pinus  dumosa  Lamb.  Pin., 
A 'bias  Brunonikn;\  Lindl.  in 
Pen.  Cycl.,  P.  decidua  Wall. 
MSS,.  P.  Brunonikna  WaU.Pl. 
As.  Rar. 

Other  Species  of  A'bies.  — A. 
Mertensfdna  Bong.,  A sitch- 
ensis  Bong.,  A.  trigdna,  A. 
heterophil  la,  A.  arom&tica, 
A.  microphylla,  A.  obliquata, 
and  A.  falcata,  A.  hirtella 
Humboldt  et  Kunth.  A. 
Ksempftrij  Thunb.,  vLTlmn- 
b^rgii  Thunb.,  A.MArni  Sieb., 


A.  Tordno  Sieo.,  A,  Araragi 

Sieb.  - - - 1036 

III.  Pi'cFAD.Bon  1036 

The  Silver  Fir.  — Pinus  Lin. 
in  part ; Pmus  sect.  Pence  D.x 
Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.;  Abies  Lk., 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  Lede- 
bour  ; A' bies  Du  Roi,  in  part : 
Sapin,  Fr. ; Tannen,  Ger. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  the  North-west  of  Asia. 

1.  pectinata  - - 1037 

A'  bies  of  Pliny,  Pinus  P tcea 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  P.  A'bies  Du  Roi 
Harbk.,  A' bies  alba  Mill.  Diet., 
A.  T axi folio  Tourn.  lust.,  A. 
vulgdris  Poir.  Diet.,  A.  pecti- 
ndta  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  A.  t axifdlia 
Hort.  Par.,  A.  P tcea  Lind,  in 
Penn.  Cyc.,  A.  excelsa  Link 
Abhand.  &c. : Spanish  Fir : Sa- 
pin commun,  Sapin  d Feuilles 
d'  If,  Sapin  blanc,  Sapin  argente, 
Sapin  en  Peigne,  Sapin  de  Nor- 
mandie,  F r. ; Weiss  Tanne  Edel- 
tanne,  Ger. ; Abete  argentino, 
Ital. 

2 tortuosa  Booth  1037 

3 fdliis  variegatis  1037 

4 cinerea  - - 1037 

Pinus  Pice  a cinerea  B.  C. 

2.  (p.)  cephalonica  1039 

A bies  cephalonica  Arb.  Brit. 

1 ed.,  A.  t axifdlia  Hort., A.  Lus- 
combe ana  Hort. : Koukounaria 
and  Elatos  in  Cephalonia ; 
Mount  Enos  Fir. 

3.  (p.)  Pinsapo  - 1041 

A' bies  Pinsapo Boissier  in  Bibl. 
Univ.  de  Geneve  : Mount  Atlas 
Cedar,  Dec.  MSS. 

4. (p.)Nordmannirinal042 

P inus  Nordmanm&na.  Stev. 

5.  (p.)  Pichta  - - 1043 

Pinus  Pichta  Lodd.  Cat. 1836 ; 
P.  sibtrica  Hort.;  Abies  sib/ri- 
eaLedebour  Icon.  PI.  FI  Ross., 
Lind,  in  Penny  Cyc.;  A.  Pichta 
Fischer : Pichta,  Russ. 

B.  Natives  of  N.  America. 

6.  balsamea  - - 1044 

The  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Ame- 
rican, Silver  Fir. — Pinus  bal- 
sdmea'L'm.  Sp.  PI.,  P.  Abies 
balsdmea  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer., 
A'bies  T kxi  filio,  8(C.,  Hort. 
Angl.,  A.  balsaminea  N.  Du 
Ham.,  A.  balsamifera  Michx. 
N.  Amer.Syl. : Balsam  Fir  : le 
Baume  de  Gilead,  le  Sapin  Bau- 
mier  de  Gilead,  Fr.;  Balsam 
Fichte,  Balsam,  Tanne,  Ger. ; 
Pino  balsamifero,  Ital. 

2 longfdlia  Booth  1044 

7.  (b.)  Fraseri  - 1044 

ThedoubleBalsamSilverFir 

Pinus  Frdscri  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.,  Lamb.  Pin.;  A'bies  Fra- 
seri  Lind,  in  Penn.  Cyc. 

C.  Natives  of  California. 

8.  grandis  - - 1045 

Pinus  grandis  Dougl.  MSS 
Lamb.  Pin.;  A'bies  grandis 
Lindl.  in  Penny  Cycl.:  the  great 
Californian  Fir. 


9.  amabilis  - - 1046 

Pinus  amabilis  Doug.  MSS. 

10.  nobilis  - - 1047 

Thelarge-bracted  SilverFir— 
Piwws  nobilis  Doug.M.S.,  Lamb. 
Pin.,  A.  nobilis  Lindl.in  Penny 
Cycl. 

11.  bracteata  - 1048 

Pinus  bi-acteata.T). Doninhin. 
Trans.,  Lamb.  Pin.;  P.  venusta 
Doug,  in  Comp,  to  Bot.  Mag. 

D.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

12.  religiosa  - 1049 

P inns  religidsa  Humb.  et 
Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et.  Sp.  Pl.r 
Schiede  et  Deppe  in  Schlecht. 
Linnaea;  Abies  religiosa  Lindl. 
in  Penny  Cycl. 

13.  hirtella  - - 1050 

A'  bies  hirtilla  Lindl.  in  Penny 
Cycl.,  Pinus  hirtella  Humb.  et 
Kunth. 

E.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

14.  Webb  tana  - 1051 

Pinus  WebbiknHVall.  in  Litt., 
Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.;  P.spectdbilis 
Lam.  Monog  ; Abies  Webbiana. 
Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc,,  Royle 
Illust.:  Chilrow,  and  thePonum, 
or  Purple-coned  Fir,  in  the  Hi- 
malayas. 

15.  Pindroiv  - 1052 

TheTooth-leavedSil  verFir.  — 
PmwsPindrow  Royle  III., Lamb. 
Pin. ; Taxus  Lambertikna  Wall. 
Cat.  ; Pindrow , and  sometimes 
Morinda,  in  the  Himalayas. 

16.  naphtha  Hort.  1053 
IV.  Z/a'rix  Tourn.  1053 

The  Larch. — Pi««s  Lin.  and 
others  ; A bies  Rich.  ; Meltze, 
Fr. ; Lerchenbaum,  Ger.;  La- 
rice,  Ital. 

1.  europae'a  Dec.  1053 

Piraws  iulirix  Lin.  Sp.  PI. ; 
Abies  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. ; L drix 
decidua  Mill.  Diet. ; L drix  folio 
deciduo,8fC.,  Bauh.  Hist. ; I. drix 
Bauh.  Pin.  ; Abies  Larix  Lam. 
Illust.;  Meleze  commune,  Fr. ; 
Lbrche,  Lorcher - Fichte,  getnei- 
ner  Lerchenbaum,  Terbentin- 
baum,Europ'discheCeder , weiss- 
er  Lerchenbaum,  Ger. 

1 communisLatt’s.  1054 

2 laxa  Laws.  - 1054 

3 compacta  Laws.  1054 

4 p^ndula  Laws.  1054 

Godsallft  G.M.  - 1054 

repens  Laws.  - 1054 

5 flore  rubroiJ.  T.  1054 

6 flore  albo  - - 1054 

7 siblrica  - - 1054 

L.  sibirica  Fisch. 

? L.  archangelica  Laws. 
L.  rossica  Lab.  in  Hort. 
Soc.  Gard. 

Pinus  Larix  sibtrica  Lod. 
The  Russian  Larch. 

8 daburica  - - 1055 

L.  dahhrica  Laws.  Man. 
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9 intermedia  - 1055  [ 
L.  iniermidia  Laws.  Mon.  j 
Yinus  intermedia  Lod.  Ct.  | 
Other  Varieties  - - 1055 

2.  americana  Mx.  1056 

Yinus  \aricina  Du  Roi  Harbk. 
ed.  Pot.,  P.  microcdrpa  Willd. 
Baum. ; A'  hies  microcdrpaY oir .: 
Hackmatack,  Amer. ; Tamarack, 
by  the  Dutch  in  New  Jersey  ; 
K' pine  tie  rouge  in  Canada. 

1 rubra  - - 1056 

L.  microcdrpa  Laws. 

Yinus  microcdrpa  Pursh 
E'pinette  rouge , Canada. 

2 pendula  - - 1056 

L.  pendula  Laws.  Man. 
Yinus  pendula  Ait.  Hort. 

P.  intermedia  Du  Roi  Hk. 
P.  L dr ix  nigra  Marsh. 

A' lies  pendula  Poir.  Diet. 
Tamarack , Amer. 

3 prolifera  - 1056 
L.  prolifera  Malcolm. 

V.  Ce'drus  Barr.  1057 

The  Cedar — Yinus  Lin.  in 
part ; A'bies  Poir.  in  part,  Ld- 
rix  Tourn.  in  part : Cedre,  Fr. ; 
Ceder,  Ger. ; Cedro,  Ital. 

1.  Libani  Barr.  - 1057 

Yinus  C edrus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  ; 
P.  foliis  fasciculdtis,  &c.,  Du 
Roi  Harbk.  ed.  Pott. ; Larix 
C edrus  Mill.  Diet. ; L cirix  ori- 
entdlis  Tourn.  Inst. ; C edrus 
mdgna  Dod.  Pempt. ; C.  co- 
ni/era Bauh.  Pin. ; C . phcentcca 
Renealm  Sp.  ; C edrus  Bell. 
It.  ; A'bies  C ddrus  Poir  Diet. 
Encyc. 

2 foliis  argenteis  1058 

3 nana  - - 1059 

2.  Deodara  Roxb.  1059 

The  Indian  Cedar.  — Piwws 
Deoddra  Lamb.  Pin.,  A'bies 
Deodara  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. : 
Devadara,  or  Deodara,  Hin- 
dostanee  ; the  sacred  Indian 
Fir. 

Varieties  - - 1059 

VI.  Arauca'ria,/.  1061 

Eutassa  Sal.,  Colymbea  Sal., 
Dombey  a Lamb.,  Cupressus 
Forst.  : the  Southern  Pine. 

1.  imbricata  Pav.  1062 

The  Chili  Pine. — A.  Dombeyi 
Rich.  Mem.  sur  les  Conif.,  Yi- 
nus Araucaria  Mol.  Sag.  sulla 
j Stor.  Nat.  del  Chili,  Colymbea 
quadrifaria  Salisb.  in  Lin. 
Trans.,  Dombeya  chilensis 
Lam.  Encyc. : Pino  de  Chili, 
Span.  ; Peghuen  in  the  Andes  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Ranks’s  Pine. 

Other  Species  of  Araucaria. — 
A.  brasilikna  Rich.,  A.  ex- 
celsa  Ait.,  and  A.  Cunning- 
hams Ait.,  are  half-hardy 
species  which  are  figured  and 
described  in  first  edition. 

VII.  Cunningha'm/^. 

Yinus  Lamb.,  Belis  Salisb. 

1.  sinensis  Rich.  - 1065 

The  iroad-leaved  Chinese 
Fir.  — Belis  j aculifblia  Salisb 


in  Lin.  Trans.,  Yinus  lancco- 
Idta  Lamb.  Monog.,  Cunning- 
hdmia  lanceoldta  K.  Br.,  Arau- 
edria  lanceoldta  Hort, 

Da'mmara  orientalis 
Lamb.  - - 1066 

Tribe  II.  Cupre'ssinje. 

VIII.  ^hu'ja  L.  1068 

The  Arbor  Vitae. — Thuya,  or 
Arbre  de  Vie , Fr.  ; Lebens- 
baum,  Ger. ; Tuja,  Ital. 

§ i.  T hujee  verve. 

1.  occidentals  L.  1068 

The  American  Arbor  Vitae. 
— T hitja  Theophrasti  Bauh. 
Pin.,  A’rbor  Vitce  Clus.  Hist.: 
while  Cedar,  Amer.,  Cedre 
americain,  Cedre  blanc,  Arbre 
de  Vie,  Fr. ; gemeiner  Lebens- 
baum,  Ger. ; Albero  de  Vita, 
Ital. 

2 variegata  Marsh.  1069 
T.  o.  foliis  variegiitis  Lod. 

2.  (o.)  plicata  Donn  1069 

Nee’s  Arbor  Vitce. 

3.  chilensis  Lamb.  1070 

Cupressus  t hybides  Pavon 
MSS. 

§ ii.  Bidta. 

4.  orientalis  L.  - 1070 

The  Chinese  Arbor  Vitce. 

2 stricta  Hort.  - 1070 
T.  pyramidalis  Baum. 

3 tatarica  - - 1070 

T.  tatarica  Lod.  Cat. 

T.  Warekna  Booth  Cat. 

§ iii.  Cyparissa. 
Tender  Species.  — T.  cupres- 
soides  L.,  T.  pensilis  L.  1071 

5.  pendula  Lamb.  1071 

? T.  filiformis  Lodd.,  ? Ju- 
niperus  Jlagelliformis  Hort. 
Other  Species.  — T.  filiformis 
Lodd.  (?  T.  pendula  Lamb.), 
T.  dolabrata  L.  - - 1071 

IX.  Ca'llitris  V.  1072 

T hitja,  part  of,  Lin. ; Fresne- 
lia  Mirbel  Mem.  Mus. 

1.  quadrivalvisPerc  1072 

T hitja  articulata  Desf.  All. 
Arb.  et  Arbriss.,  Cupressus  ar- 
ticuldta  Pin.  Wob. 

Other  Species  of  Callitris — C. 
Fothergillf  (?  Cupressus  Fo- 
thergilli),  C.  triquetra  (Cw- 
pressus  triquetra  Lodd.  Cat. 
1836),  C.  cupressiformisFew*., 
C.  macrostiichya  Hort.  1072 

X.  Cupre'ssus  L.  1073 

The  Cypress.  — Cypres,  Fr.  ; 
Cypresse,  Ger. ; Cipresso,  Ital.  ; 
Ciproste,  Port. ; Cypros,  Hun- 
garian. 

1.  sempervirens  L.  1073 

The  common  Cypress — C. 
pyramidalis  Hort.,  ? C.  fas- 
tigidta  Hort.  & Pin.  Wol)- : 
Cypres  pyramidal,  Cyprus  or- 
dinaire, Fr. ; gemeine  Cypres- 
c 4 


tenbaum,  Ger. : the  Italian  Cy- 
press. 

1 stricta  Mill.  Diet.  1073 
Cyres  male,  Fr. 

2 horizontalis  Mill.  1073 
C.  horizontalis  N.  Du  H. 
C.  expdnsa  Hort.  Par. 
Cipresso Jemino,  Ital. 

2.  /hyoides  L.  - 1074 

The  White  Cedar.  — T hitja 
sp/iceroiddlis  Rich.  Mem.  sur 
Conif.  : Cypres Jaux  Thuja,  Fr. 

2 foliis  variegatis  1075 

3 nana  Hort.  - 10,75 

3.  lusitanica  Tourn.  1075 

The  Cedar  of  Goa — C.  gladca 
Brot.  FI.  Lus.,  C.  pendula 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov. : Cedar  of 
Bussaco  ; C.  pendula  Thunb., 
Lamb.  Pin.,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
different  plant. 

4.  torulosa  Lamb.  1076 

The  Bhotan  Cypress. 

5.  pendula  Thunb.  1076 

Fi-moro,  Ksempf.  Amoen. 
Other  Kinds  of  Cupressus,  some 
of  which  have  been  introduced , 
but  of  which  little  is  known. — 
C.  horizontalis  Audibert , C. 
thurifera  H.  B.  et  K.,  C. 
Tournefdrtu  Audibert,  C. 
bacci,l'6rmis  Willd.,  C.  aus- 
tralis Pers.,  C.  .vabinoldes 
H-  B.  et  K.,  C.  Coulterw  Pin. 
Wob.  (?  C.  thurfera  H.  B. 
etK.),  C.  fastigiata  Hort. Pin. 
Wob.,Gard.  Mag.  ( luniperus 
fasti gidta  Hort.)  - - 1077 

XI.  Taxo'dium  R.  1077 

The  deciduous  Cypress 

Cupressus  L.,  SchubertiaMirb., 
Condylocarpus  Salisb. 

1.  distichum  Rich.  1078 

Cupressus  disticha  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.,  Pursh  Flor.  Amer.  Sept., 
C.  amcricdna  Cat.  Carol.,  C. 
virginiana  Comm.  Hort., 
Schubertia  disticha  Mirb.  : bald 
Cypress,  Cypress,  Amer. ; Cy- 
pres chauve,  Fr.  ; Zweyzeilige 
Cypresse,  Ger.  j Cipresso  gag- 
gia,  Ital. 

1 patens  Ait.  Hort.  1078 

2 nutans  Ait.  - 1078 

T.  d.  pendula  Loud.  H.  B. 

3 excelsum  Booth  1078 

4 sinense  - - 1078 

T.  sinense  Noisette. 

5 pendulum  - 1078 

T.  sinense pendulumYLort. 

Other  Species  of  Taxbdium.  — 
T.  sempervirens  Lamb.  1080 

XII.  ,/UNl'PERUsZy.  1080 

The  Juniper. — Sa&i/mBauh.; 

C edrus  Tourn.  : Genevrier, 

Fr. ; Wachholder,  Ger.  ; Gine- 
pro,  Ital. 

§ i.  O xycedri.  — Leave t 
spreading  in  the  adult 
Plants.  D.  Don. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

1.  communis  L.  - 1081 

,J.  vulgaris,  &c.,  Raii  Syn. ; 
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J.  minor  Fuchs  Hist. : Genev- 
ricr  commun,  Fr. ; g emeiner 
Wachho/der,  Ger. ; Ginepro 
nero,  Ital. 

1 vulgaris  Park.  T.  1081 
J.  v.fruticosa  Bauh.Pin. 
J.  c.  erectis  Pursh  Flor. 

Amer.  Sept. 

2 su^cica  Ait.  Hort.  1081 
? J.  c.  fastigiata  Des  Mou- 

lin’s  Cat.  des  Plantes  de 
la  Dordogne. 

J.  stricta  Hort. 

J.  suecica  Mill.  Diet. 

J.  vulgaris  arbor  Bauh. 
The  Tree  Juniper. 

.5  nana  Willd.  Sp.  1081 
J.  communis  (2  FI.  Br. 

J.  c.  saxdtilis  Pall.  Ross. 
J.  alpina  Raii  Syn. 

J.  alpina  minor  Ger. 

I.  minor  montana , #c., 
Bauh.  Pin. 

J.  nana  Smith  Engl.  Flor. 
J.  sibirica  Hort. 

J.  dahrica  Hort.  & Booth. 
J.  c.  montana  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew. 

4 oblonga  - - 1082 

J.  oblonga  Hort. 

5 pendula  - - 1082 

6 canadensis  - 1082 

J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. 

7 depressa  Pursh  1082 

Other  Varieties  - - 1082 

2.  Oxycedrus  L.  - 1083 

The  brown-berried  Juniper. 
— J.  mdjor  Cam.  Epit. ; J.  m. 
monspeliinsium  Lob.  Ic.  ; J. 
phcenicea , fyc.,  J.  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
J.  mdjor,  8(C.,  C.  Bauh. ; Ce- 
drus  phcenicea,  Matth.  Valgr.; 
O xycedrus  Clus.  Hist. ; O. 
phcenicea  Dod.  Pempt. : the 
Prickly  Cedar  : le  Cade,  Fr.  ; 
Spanische  Wachholder,  Ger. ; 
Cedro  Fenicio,  Ital. 

2 taurica  Hort.  - 1083 

3.  macrocarpa  S.  1083 

? J.  O xycedrus  var. ; J.  major , 
bacca  ccerulea,  Tourn.  Inst. 

B.  Native  of  Asia. 

4.  drupacea  Lab.  1084 

The  large-fruited  Juniper. — 
J.  mdjor  Bellon  Obs. 


C.  Native  of  N.  America. 

5.  virginiana  L.  - 1084 

The  Red  Cedar.  — J.  major 
ameriedna  Raii  Hist.  ; J. 
maxima,  fyc.,  Sloan  ; Ginepro 
di  Virginia. 

2 humilis  Lodd.  C.  1084 

3 caroliniana  - 1084 
J.  caroliniana  Du  Roi 

Mill.  Diet. 

Other  Varieties  - - 1084 

Other  Species  of  Juniper  us. — 
J.  bermudikna  L.  and  J.  ne- 
palensis  Hort.  (C upressus  nc- 
palensis  Hort.)  are  described  in 
our  first  edition. 

§ ii.  Sabince.  — Leaves  of 
the  adult  Plant  imbri- 
cated. D.  Don. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

6.  Sabina  - - 1085 

The  common  Savin — Sabine, 
Fr. ; stinkender  Wachholder, 
Ger.  ; Planta  daunata  and 
Cipresso  des  Maghi,  Ital. 

1 cupressifolia  Ait.H.K. 
J.  lusitanica  Mill.  Diet. 
Sabina  Dod.  Pempt. 

La  Sabine  male,  Fr. 

2 iamariscifdlia  Ail. 

J.  Sabina  Mill.  Diet. 

La  Sabine  femelle. 

3 foliis  variegatis  Mart. 

4 prostrata  - 1086 
J.  prostrata  Mx.; 

J.  repens  Nutt. 

J.  hudsonica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5 alpina  - - 1086 

J.  alpina  Lodd.  Cat. 

7.  phcenicea  L.  - 1087 

Cedrus  phcenicea  media  Lob. 
Icon.,  Oxycedrus  lycia  Dod. 
Pempt. : Genevrier  de  Phenicie, 
Fr.  ; dichtnadliger  Wachholder, 
Ger. ; Cedro  licio,  Ital. 

8.  (p.)  lycia  L.  - 1087 

J.  p.  ji  lycia  N.  Du  Ham. : 
Cipressen  Wachholder,  Ger. 

9.  thurifera  L.  - 1088 

Spanish  Juniper.  — J.  hispa- 


nica  Mill.  Diet. ; Cedrus  hispd- 
nica,  8[c.,  Tourn.  Inst. 

B.  Natives  of  Asia. 

10.  excelsa  Willd.  1088 

J.  Sabina  var.  Pall.  Ross. ; 
Himalaya  Cedar-wood. 

11.  squamata  Don.  1088 

The  creeping  Cedar. — J. 
squamdsa  Wall. 

12.  recurva  Ham.  1089 

13.  chinensis  L.  - 1089 

? J.  c.  Smithii  Arb.  Brit.  ed.  1 . 

14.  uviferaZ).  Don  1089 

Other  Species  of  Juniper  us,  of 
recent  Introduction,  but  of 
which  little  is  known.  — J. 
tetragbna  H.  B et  K.,  J. 
flaccida  Schiede,  J.  dealbata 
Hort.,  J'.flagellif6rmisHorA,J. 
gossainthanea  Hort.,  J.  Bed- 
ford/dnoHort.,  J.Hudsom'dna 
Pin.Wob.,  J.  barbadensis  L., 
J.  hemisphse' rica  Presl  . 1 089 

E mpetracecc. 

I.  ^'mpetbumL.  - 1091 

The  Crowberry. 

1.  nigrum  L.  - 1091 

The  Crakeberry. — Erica  coc- 
clfera  proedmbens  Ger.  Emac., 
E.  Com  fdlio  undecima  Clus. 
Hist. 

2 scoticum  Hook.  - 1091 

2.  rubrum  L.  - 1091 

Cr unberry  of  Staten  Island. 

3.  Con  radii  Torrey  1092 

II. Core'maZ).Z>o«  1092 

Vmpetrum,  in  part,  L 

1.  alba  D.  Don  - 1092 

E’mpetrum  album  Lin.  Sp.; 
E.  lusildnicum,  #c.,Tour.  Inst.; 
Erica  erectis,  S$c.,  Bauh.  Pin.: 
the  white-berried  Heath,  Por- 
tugal Crakeberry. 

III.  Cerati'ola  ••  1092 

1.  ericoides  - - 1093 


Class  II.  ENDO'GENiE. 


Smilacea?. 

I.  Simi  lax  L.  - 1093 

Smilax  Fr.  and  Ger.:  Smilace, 
Ital. 

§ i.  Stems  prickly  and  an- 
gular. 

1.  aspera  L.  - - 1094 

Rough  Bindweed.  — Rogo 
acerbone , Ital. 

2 auriculata  Ait.  - 1094 
2 mauritanica  ..  1094 
S.  mauritanica  Poir. 


2.  excelsa  L.  - - 1094  ! 

S.  orientalis,  8(c., Tourn. Cor., 
Bux.  Cent.  ; S.  aspera  Alp. 
iEgypt.  ed.  9. 

3.  riibens  Wats.  - 1094 

4.  Sarsaparilla  L.  - 1095 

S.  peruviana  SarsaparillaGer. 
Emac.\  S.  glahca  Mx.Walt.,  FI. 
Car.  : the  glaucous-leaved  Smi- 
lax: Salsa  par iglia,  Ital. 

5.  hastata  Willd.  - 1095 

S.  Bdna-nox  Mx.  FI.  Amer. 
S.  aspera  var.  Lam.  Encyc. 

G.  Watsoni  Swt.  - 1095 

i S.  longifolia  Wats.  Den.  Brit., 


S.  h.  2 lanceolala  Arb.  Brit, 
ed.  1. 

7.  Walterii  Pursh  1095 

S.  China  Walt.  FL  Car. 

8.  maculata  Roxb.  1096 
§ ii.  Stems  prickly,  round. 

9.  China  L.  - - 1096 

China  rddix  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Smilax  aspera  wiiraorPlum.  Ic. ; 
Sankira  vulgo  Quaquara,  &c., 
Ka:mpf.  Amcen.  Ex.  : Cena 
gentila,  Ital. 

10.  rotundifolia  L.  1096 
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1 1 . /aurifolia  L.  - 1096 

S.  altera,  $c.,  Plum.  Ic.  ; S. 
Levis,  fyc.,  Catesb.  Car. 

: 12.  famnoides  L.  - 1096 

S.  B ryonice  nigrce,  Sjc.,  Cat. 
Car. 

13.  caduca  L.  - 1097 

14.  glauca  Sims  - 1097 

§ iii.  Stems  unarmed,  4- 
angled. 

15.  i?ona-nox  L.  1097 

The  ciliated-leaved  Smilax. 
i — S.  dspera  l'ndice  occidentdlis 
Bauh.  Pin.,  S.  variegdta  Walt. 

16.  latifolia  R.  Br.  1097 

117.  quadrangularis  1097 

§ iv.  Stems  unarmed,  round. 

18.  lanceolata  L.  - 1098 

S.  non-spindsa,  Sfc.,  Cat.  Car. 

19.  virginiana  Mill.  1098 
20.  p ubera  Willd.  - 1098 

S.  pit  mi  la  Walt.  Car. 

Kinds  of  Smilax  which  are  either 
not  introduced , or  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  the  Plants.  — S. 
ovata  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept., 
S.  alba  Pursh,  S.  pandurata 
Pursh,  S.  nigra  W.,  S.  catald- 
nica  Pair.,  S.  hdrrida  Desf., 
S.  Villandsm  Ham.  (S.  ma- 
crophylla  Roxb.),  S.  alplna 
IV.  ...  - 1098 

L iliacedc. 

I.  TZu'scus  L.  - 1099 

The  Butcher’s  Broom Fra. 


gon,  Fr.  ; Mdusedorn,  Ger.  ; | 
Rusco,  Ital. 

1.  aculeatus  L.  - 1099 

R.  m yrtifblius  aculeatus  Tour. 
Inst. : Box  Holly,  Knee  Holly, 
wild  Myrtle,  prickly  Pettigree  : 
Houx  Frelon,  petit  Hour,  Buis 
piquant , Fragon  epincux,  Fra- 
gon  piquant,  Fr.;  Stechender 
Mdusedorn,  Ger.  ; Rusco,  Ital. 

2 rotundifolius  - 1099 
R.  vul.  fbl.  ampliure  Dill. 

3 lax  us  Smith  - 1099 
R.  laxus  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  hypophyllum  L.  1100 

The  broad-leaved  Butcher’s 
Broom.  — R.  lahfdlius,  $c., 
Tourn.  Inst.  ; hatirus  alexan- 
drina  Lob.  Adv.:  Fragon  sans 
Foliole,  Fr. ; breitbldltriger 
Mdusedorn,  Ger. ; Bonnfaccio, 
Ital. 

2 trifoliatum  - 1100 
R.  trifoliutus  Mill.  Diet. 

3.  (h.)  i/ypoglossum  1 1 00 

The  double-leaved  Butcher’s 

Broom II.  angustifblius,  $c., 

Tourn.  Inst.  ; Hypoglossum 
Lob.  Adv.,  Uvuldria  Brunf. : 
Fragon  a Foliole,  Fr.  ; Z ungen 
Mdusedorn,  Ger.  ; Lingua  pa- 
gana,  Ital. 

4.  raeemosus  L.  - 1101 

The  Alexandria  Laurel — R. 
angustifblius,  fruclu  sdmmis 
ramulis,  Sfc.,  Tourn.  Inst.  : 
Fragon  d Grappes,  Fr. ; Trau- 
ben  Mdusedorn , Ger. ; Lauro 
ideo,  Ital. 

II.  Yu'ccaL.  - 1101 

The  Adam’s  Needle. 


1.  gloriosa  L.  - 1101 

Y.  canadina  Aid.  Hort.  Par. ; 
Y.  indica,  fyc.,  Barr.  ltar.  ; Y. 
peruana  Ger.  Emac.  ; Y.  nbva 
gloribsa,  8fc.,  Lob.  Adv.  : the 
superb  Yucca  : Yucca  71a in, 
Yucca  a Feuilles  entieres,  Fr. ; 
prdchtiger  Yucca,  Ger. 

2 fdliis  varieg.  Lod.  1 102 

2.  (g.)  superba  - 1102 

Y.  gloribsa  Andr.  Bot.  Rep. 

3.  aloifolia  L.  - 1 102 

Y.  arborescens,  fyc  . Dill. 
Elth. ; Y.  caulesccns  Mx.  FI. 
Bor.  Amer. 

2 pendula  Cat.  Hrt.  1 102 

4.  draconis  L.  - 1 103 

The  drooping-leaved  Adam’s 
Needle — D ruconi  arbori,  &c  , 
Bauh.  Pin. 

5.  stricta  Sims  - 1103 

Lyon's  tiarrow-leaved  Adam’s 
Needle. 

6.  recurvifolia  Salis.  1 103 
Y.  reedrva  Hort. 

7.  filamentosa  - 1103 

The  thready  Adam’s  Needle. 
— Y.  fdliis  Jilarnenlbsis  Moris. 
Hist.  ; Y.  virginiana,  $c.,  Pluk. 
Aim. 

8.  (f.)  angustifolia  1 1 04 

9.  flaccida  Haw.  - 1104 

10.  glaucescens  H.  1104 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES, 


l&anunculacecc. 

Clematide  JE. 

Cle'matis. 

californica  G.  M.  1111 

-4tra'gene. 

macropetala  Led.  1111 

White  r&cesd. 

Illi'cium. 

religiosum  Sieb.  ? 1 1 1 1 

Ski  mi,  Japan. 

Magnolmcese. 

I Magno'lll 

grandi flora  var.  Har- 
wicus  Hort.  - 1111 
purpurea  var.  hybrida 
Hort.  - - 1111 


AND  SYNONYMES. 

Berberaceae. 

Be'rberis. 
vulgaris  fol.  purpureis 
Hort.  - - 1111 

Maho'nll 

pallida  - - 1111 

Berberis  pallida  Hartw. 

gracilis  - - 1111 

B.  gracilis  Hartw. 

trifoliata  - - 11 11 

B.  trifoliata  Hartw. 

lanceolatum  - 1112 

B.  lanceolatum  Benth. 

angustifolia  - 1112 

B.  angustifolia  Hartw. 

Hartw  egii  - 1112 

B.  Harlwegn  Benlli. 


Aurantiacece. 

Limo'nia. 

Laureola  Wall.  1112 

H ypericacece. 

Hy  pe'ricum. 

rosmarinifolium  1112 

A ceracece. 

Ay  CER. 

laevigatum  Wall.  1112 
colchicurn  Hrtivis.  1112 
colchicum  var.  rubrum 
Booth  - - 1112 

campestre  rubris  1112 
c.  heterocarpum  1112 
glabrum  Tor.  § G.  1 11 2 
tripartitum  Nutt.  1112 
grandidentatum  1112 
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JALsculacecc. 

P£'sculus. 

(H.)  rubicunda  1113 
Qapparidacece. 
Iso'meris. 

arborea  Nutt.  - 1113 

Witacece. 

JV  TIS. 

parvifolia  Royle  1113 
heterophylla  S.  ? 1113 

Aquifoliacece. 

/'LEX. 

.4quif.  pendulum  1 1 13 
Iatifolia  Hort.  - 1113 

?1. 1 aurifolia  Hort. 

Rhamnacece. 

Ceano'thus. 

a.  2 intermedius  1113 
Pha'mnus. 

Wicklius  Jacq.  1113 
jorunifolius  Booth  1113 

Anacardiacece. 

Duvau'^. 

Iongifolia  Hort.  1113 

Leguminosce. 

SOPHORA. 

[?japonica]  grandiflora 
Hort.  - - 1114 

jap.  pubescens  B.  1 1 14< 
Genista. 

thyrsiflora  Booth  1114 
Indigo'fera. 

nepalensis  Hort.  1 1 14 
Caraga'na. 

Gerard iana  Royl.  1 114 

Tartaric  Furze. 

tIstra'galus. 

fruticosus  Dec.  1114 
vimineus  Dec.  - 1114 

R osacece. 

/Jmy'gdalus. 

Pallasw  Ledeb.  1114 

A.  pedunculata  Pallas. 

Pru'nus. 

Mume  Sieb.  - 1114 
CVrasus. 

L.  var.  colchica  1114 
L.  var.  Emei'elli  (?)  1 1 1 4 
iSpirje'a. 

fissa  Lindl.  - 1114 
lan ceolata  Poir.  1114 

S.  Reeves'ihna.  Hort. 

rotundifoliaLm/.  1114 
Nutta'll/x 
cerasiformis  Tor.  1115 


Pu'bus. 

lasiocarpus  Boyl.  1115 
trilobus  Dec.  - 1115 

CrATjE'GUS. 

Oxyac.  oxyphylla  1 1 15 

O.  fructucoccineol  1 15 
Pyrac. fr. alb.  ZZ.1115 
rivularis  T.et  G.  1115 
coccinea  v.  viridis  1115 
c.  wzr.  joopulifolia  1115 
c.  var.  oligandra  1115 
c.  var.  mollis  - 1115 
arborescens  Tor.  1115 
eestivalis  T.  et  G.\ 115 

C.  opaca  Hook. 
berberifolva.  Torr.  1115 
Cotonea'ster. 

bacillaris  Wall.  1115 
Amelanchier. 

(v.)  ovalis  2 subcor- 
data  - - 1115 

Petromeles  ovalis  subcorddta 
Jacquin. 

Py'rus. 

heterophylla  B.  1115 

P/i  iladelph  acece. 
Philade'lphus. 
mexicanus  Benth.  1115 

Grossulacece . 

RTbes. 

tauricum  Jacquin  1116 
Araliacece . 
Pe'dera. 

//elix  var.  taurica  1116 
Cornacece. 
Go'rnus. 

grandis  Benth.  - 1116 
macrophyllalTa//.l  116 

S ambiicece. 

Fibu'rnum. 

A wafulci  Sieb.?  1116 
? V.  japonicum  Hort. 

sinense  Zeyh.  - 1116 
Mullaha  Ham.  1116 

V.  stellulatuvi  Wall, 
pygmae'a  Royle  1116 

Lonicere  ae. 

LonTcera 

ciliosa  Poir.  - 1116 

Rricaccce. 
^Irctosta'phylos. 
pungens  H.  et  B.  11 16 
nitida  Benth.  - 1116 
Perne'tty/L 

angustifolia  Lindl.  1116 

P.  phillyrecefblia  Hort. 


O leacece. 
.Ligu'strum. 

nepalense  - 1116 

L.  vestitum  Wall. 

Syri’nga. 

Emodi  - - 1117 

S.  indica  Wall. 

P olygonacecc. 
Poly'gonum. 

voldmicum  Ben.  1117 

Asclepia.dLQ.cetE. 
Morre'n/^. 
odorata  Lindl.  - 1117 

S olanacece. 
Fabia'n  a. 

imbricata  R.etP.WM 
' Thymelacece . 
Da'phne. 

Auckland;;  Lindl.  1 1 17 
E Iceagnaccce. 
Pl^a'gnus. 

parvifolia  Royle  1117 

Glmacece. 

Spo'n  ia. 

canescens/T.^P.l  1 17 

Celtis  canescens  H.  et  B. 

B etui  ace  ce. 

A'  LNUS. 

denticulata  Fiscli.  1 1 17 
Pe'tula. 

mollis  Lindl.  - 1117 

C orylacece. 
Que'rcus. 


/'lex  Ballbta  - 1117 
lanata  - - 11 17  | 

Q.  nepalensis. 

Skinner;  Benth.  1117 

? Q.  acutifblia  Nees. 
pyrenaica-  - 1118 
pannonica  Booth  1118 
rubra  - - 1118  ] 

r.  taraxacifolia  P.1118  • 
Pa'gus. 

sylvatica  - - 1 1 1 8 i 

s.  9 cochleataP.  1118  ; 

P latanacece. 

Pla'tanus. 


[occidentalis]  hetero-  j 
phylla  Hort.  1118 

Conifcrce. 

Pi'nus. 

oocarpoides  - 1118  : 
Taxo'dium. 
distich,  nuciferum  1118 

Taxus  nucifera  Hort. 


AN  ANALYSIS 


OF  THE 


COMMONER  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  BRITAIN, 


WITH 


REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  USES  IN  PLANTATIONS. 


***  Where  the  Generic  Names  only  are  given,  the  reader  is  left  to  select  the  Species  and  Varieties 
or  himself.  This  he  will  readily  be  able  to  do  by  turning  to  the  pages  referred  to  after  every 
leneric  Name,  and  consulting  the  Popular  Descriptions.  The  insertion  of  the  names  of  all  the 
Species  and  Varieties  in  this  Analysis  would  have  swelled  it  to  ten  times  its  present  bulk. 


TREES 


Trees  grown  chiefly  for  useful  Purposes. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Size. 

Large-sized  timber  trees. 

Decid. — ^E'sculus  Hippocastanumj  124.  Carpinus  Petulus,  916.  Ck rya  alba,  735. 

Castknea  vesca,  911.  Pagus  sylvatica,  905.  Praxinus  excelsior,  639.  ,/Qglans  regia, 
732.  Planera  Rich&rdz,  725.  Platanus  orientalis,  P.  occcidentalis,  927.  Pdpulus 
alba,  P.  candscens,  P.  nigra,  P.  canadensis,  P.  monolifera,  P.  fastigidta,  and  P.  an- 
gul&ta,  819.  Quercus  pedunculata,  Q.  sessilifldra,  Q.  Ce rris,  Q.  rhbra,  Q.  coccinea, 
and  Q.  palustris,  846.  Taxbdium  distichum,  1077.  TYlia  europae'a,  63.  ZPlmus  cam- 
pestris,  U.  montSna  vegeta,  and  other  varieties  or  species  of  £7'lmus,  715. 

Ev. — A'bies  excelsa,  1025.  Cedrus  Libani,  1057.  Picea  pectinata,  1036.  Plnus  sylvestris, 
P.  Laricio,  P.  Pallasedwa,  and  P.  Pinaster,  950. 

Middle-sized  timber  trees. 

Decid. — J'cer  platan  oldes,  A.  erioc&rpum,  and  A.  rhbrum,79.  J'lnus  glutinhsa,  A.  in- 
cana,  and  A.  cordildlia,  832.  Petulapapyracea,837.  Cerasus  sylvestris,  and  C.  vulgaris, 
276.  O'strya  vulgiiris,  919.  Pdpulus  balsamifera,  819.  Pyrus  commimis,  and  P.  tor- 
min&lis,  417.  Quercus  P'sculus,  846.  RobinzTz  Pseud-Jdicia,  233. 

Ev A'bies  61ba,  1025.  /'lex  Jquifdlium,  156.  Juniperus  virginiana,  1080.  Picea 

balshmea,  1036.  Ouercus  I' lex,  846. 

Small-sized  timber  trees. 

Decid. — .Peer  tat&ricum,  A.  spicatum,  A.  striatum,  A.  O'palus,  A.  monspessulanum, 
and  A.  campestre,  79.  Cratae'gus,  most  of  the  species,  352.  Cydbnia  vulgaris,  450. 
Cytisus  iabiirnum,  and  C.  alplnus,  213.  Pudnymus  europae'us,  149.  O'rnus  europa;'a, 
651.  Pyrus  J'ria,  and  P.  aucuparia,  417.  Salix  caprea,  744. 

Ev A'bies  nigra,  1025.  Juniperus  virginiana,  1080.  Tkx us  baccata,  939. 

Selected  as  suitable  to  be  grown  in  Masses. — Social  Trees. 

Decid. — Peer,  79.  Cytisus,  213.  Pdrix,  1053.  Qudrcus,  846. 

Pz/.—A'bies,  all  the  species,  1025.  Cddrus,  1057.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950.  i/'lmus,, 
and,  in  short,  most  trees,  715. 

Selected  as  suitable  for  being  grown  singly , or  in  scattered  Groups — Solitary  Trees. 

Decid. — .P'sculus,  124.  Carpinus,  916.  Pagus,  905.  Salix,  744. 

Ev. — Cupressus  sempervlrens,  1073. 

Sc’eciedfor  the  sake  of  their  produce  in  Timber. 

Produced  in  a short  time,  with  a straight  trunk. 

Decid Z.arix  commimis,  1053.  Pdpulus  monilifera,  P.  fastigiata,  and  P.  alba,  819. 

Salix  alba,  and  S.  Russelh'dwa,  744. 

Ev. — Pbies  excelsa,  1025.  Picea  pectinata,  1036.  Plnus  sylvestris,  and  P.  Laricio,  950. 

Produced  in  a short  time,  with  a branchy  head. 

Decid. — A' cer  Psehdo-Platanus, 79.  P'sculus  Ilippocdstanum,  124.  TTigus  sylv&tica,  905. 
Praxinus  excelsior,  639.  O'strya  vulgaris,  919.  Platanus  occidentalis,  927.  Pdpulus 
nigra,  P.  canadensis,  P.  grae'ea,  and  P.  angulata,  819.  Quercus  Cerris,  846.  Salix 
fragilis,  744.  [7'lmus  mont&na  vegeta  (the  Huntingdon  elm),  and  U.  camptstris,  715. 

Ev Plnus  Pin&ster,  P.  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  Pallaszdraa,  950. 

Selected  for  the  Quality  of  the  Timber  to  be  produced. 

Soft  woods. 

Decid. — .<Plnus,  832.  Salix,  744.  Pdpulus,  819.  P'sculus,  124.  Liriodendron,  36. 

Hard  woods. 

Decid. — Peer,  79.  Aildntus,  145.  Petula,  837.  Carpinus,  916.  Car ya,  735.  Cast^nea, 
911.  Celtis,  727.  Pagus,  905.  Praxinus,  639.  Gleditschm,  249.  Juglans,  732. 
O'strya,  919.  Planera,  725.  Platanus,  927.  Ouercus,  846.  Robin/a,  233.  t/'lmus,715. 
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Very  hard,  compact,  and  durable  woods. 

Decid — Cerasus,  276.  Cratae'gus.  35/.  Cytisus  Laburnum,  213.  Zudnymus,  149.  Primus, 
270.  Pyrus,  417.  Robinin,  233. 

Ev — Puxus,  703.  Cupressus,  1073.  Flex,  15G.  Juniperus,  1080.  Phillyrea,  631. 

Thuja,  1068. 

Resinous  woods. 

Decid. — Zarix,  1053. 

Ev.  — A' bies,  1025.  Cfedrus,  1057.  Picea,  1036.  Pinus,  950. 

Selected  for  the  character  of  the  Head. 

l'or  its  general  bulk. 

Decid.  — A'cer  Psekdo-Platanus,  and  A.  obtusatum,  79.  ^B'sculus  Hippocastanum,  124. 
Carpinus  Fetulus,  916.  Pagus  sylvatica,  905.  Zarix  europae'a,  1053.  Pdpulus,  most  of 
tile  species,  819.  CCuercus  Cerris,  846.  Salix,  several  species,  744.  Filia  europie'a, 

63.  C/'lmus,  most  of  the  species,  7 1 5. 

Ev.  — Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pinaster,  and  P.  Pallas/dna,  950. 

For  its  upright  habit. 

Decid. — .Pinus  glutinbsa  laciniata,  832.  Populus  fastigikta,  and  P.  monilifera,  619.  I 
Quercus  Cerris,  846.  C/'lmus  campestris  stricta,  715. 

Ev .Fbies,  1025.  Picea.,  1036.  Pinus,  950. 

For  its  spreading  habit. 

Decid.  — Castanea  vesca,  911.  Pagus  sylvatica,  905.  Praxinus  excelsior,  639.  Quercus  I 
pedunculkta,  846.  C/'lmus  montana,  715. 

Selected  with  a view  to  the  “production  of  Shelter. 

For  general  purposes. 

Decid.  — Peer  Psekdo-Plktanus,  79.  Carpinus  Fetulus,  916.  Pagus  sylvatica,  905.  1 

Zarix  europae'a,  1053.  Pdpulus  alba,  819.  Pyrus  ,4'ria,  417.  C/'lmus  montana,  715. 
Pinus  sylvestris,  950. 

For  drawing  up  young  plantations. 

Decid.— Petula  alba,  837.  Zkrix  europae'a,  1053.  P^rus  aucuparia,  417.  7'dpulu*  I 
balsamifera,  and  P.  candicans,  819. 

Ev. — yf'bies  excelsa,  1025.  Pinus  sylvestris,  950. 

For  protection  from  the  sea  breeze. 

Decid.  — A'cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  79.  CCippophae  Rhamndides,  698.  Pdpulus  alba,  I 
Pyrus  A' ria,  417.  Sambucus  nigra,  513. 

Selected  for  the  production  of  Shade. 

For  shade  in  summer  only. 

Most  deciduous  species. 

For  shade  in  summer  and  winter. 

Most  evergreen  species. 

Selected  as  adapted  for  particular  Soil. 

For  dry  poor  soils. 

Decid. — Ailantus  glandulbsa,  145.  Petula  alba,  837.  Carpinus  Petulus,  916.  Cerasus  a 
vulgaris,  and  C.  sylvestris,  276.  Pkgus  sylvatica,  905.  Gledftschm  triacanthos,  249.  I 
TCippdphae  Rhamnoldes,  698.  Z.arix  europae'a,  1053.  Pyrus  .Fria,  and  P.  aUcuparia,  fl 
417.  Roblnia-Pseudo  Fkcia,  233. 

Ev. — Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Pinaster,  and  P.  austriaca,  950. 

For  moist  soils. 

Decid A'cer  eriockrpum,  and  A.  rkbrum,  79.  Flnus  glutindsa,  832.  Platanus  occi-  | 

dentklis,  927.  Pdpulus,  819.  6alix,  744. 

Ev.  — Fbies  communis,  1025. 

For  peaty  soils. 

Decid.  — Petula  alba,  837.  Pdpulus  tremula,  and  P.  balsamifera,  819.  Sklix  caprea,  744.  I 

Ev — Fbies  commknis,  1025. 

For  good  deep  soil. 

Decid.  — AE'sculus  Hippockstanum,  124.  Carya  alba.  735.  Castanea  vesca.  911.  Jkglans  I 
rdgia,  732.  P6pulus,  most  of  the  species,  819.  Ciuercus,  most  species,  846.  Sklix,  744.  1 
C/'lmus,  715. 

Selected  as  adapted  for  particular  Situations. 

On  elevated  surfaces. 

Decid Petula  alba,  837.  P^rus  Fria,  and  P.  aucupkria,  417.  Sambkcus  nigra,  513.  I 

Ev.  — 7'lnus  sylvestris,  and  P.  Cembra,  950. 

Sheltered  by  houses* 

Decid A'cer  Psekdo-Plktanus,  79.  Platanus,  927.  Pdpulus  fastigikta,  819.  ZYlia  I 

europae'a,  63.  C/'lmus  campestris,  715. 

Exposed  to  the  sea  breeze. 

Decid  — A'cer  Psekdo-Plktanus,  79.  7/ippdphae  Rhamno'ldes,  698.  Pdpulus  klba,  819.  1 

Pyrus  Fria,  417-  Sambkcus  nigra,  513. 

Selected  for  being  grown  for  special  Purposes. 

For  producing  an  immediate  screen,  so  dense  as  to  interrupt  the  view. 

Decid. — /feer  Psekdo-Platanus,  79.  F'sculus  Hippocastanum,  124.  Ckrpinus  Pdtu-  1 
lus,  916.  Pagus  sylvatica,  905.  7!lia  europae'a,  63.  C/'lmus  campestris  and  U.  1 
montana,  715. 

Ev. — Fbies  excelsa,  1025.  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  Pinaster,  950. 

Partially  to  interrupt  the  view. 

Decid. — Petula  alba,  837.  Cerasus  sylvestris,  276.  Prkxinus  excelsior,  639.  Oledltschfa  I 
triacanthos,  249.  Populus  tremula  and  P.  grae'ea,  819.  Robln/a  Pseud- .^ekeia,  233. 

For  producing  timber  in  hedgerows. 

Decid. — A'cer  Psekdo-Platanus,  79.  Ailantus  glandulbsa,  145.  Ckrya  alba,  735.  Cas-  I 
tknea  vesca,  911.  P^rus  commknis,  417.  tCuercus  pedunculkta.  Q.  sessiliflkra,  I 
Q.  Cerris,  Q.  rkbra,  Q.  cocclnea,  and  Q.  palustris,  846.  C'lmus  campestris,  715.  I 

For  forming  avenues. 

Decid  —A  cer  Psekdo-Platanus,  79.  AS'sculus  Hippocastanum,  124.  Carpinus  Petulus  I 
916.  Carya  alba,  735.  Castknea  vesca,  911.  Cerasus  sylvestris.  and  C.  vulgkris,  276.  I 
Pagus  sylvktica,  905.  Jkglans  rkgia,  732.  Zarix  europie'a,  1053  Platauus  orientalis,  I 
and  P.  occidentalis,  927.  Populus,  most  of  the  species,  819.  Pyrus  commknis,  and  I 
P.  Afalus,  417.  Onerous,  many  of  the  species,  846  Pobinia  Psekd-Vicacia.  233.  C/'lmus,  I 
most  of  the  species,  715. 


WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  USES  IN  PLANTATIONS.  Ixi 


Ev J*bies  excelsa,  1025.  Cbdrus  Libani,  1057.  Picea  pectinbta,  1036.  Plnus  syl- 

vestris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pallasidna,  P.  Pinaster,  Sec.,  950.  Paxus  baCcata,  939. 

For  forming  lofty  hedges.  . __  , _ , 

Decid. J'cer  campestre,  79.  Petula  klba,  837.  Carpinus  Petulus,916.  Fbgus  syl- 

vatica,  905.  iArix^uropaj'a,  1053.  O'strya  vulgaris,  919.  Populus  fastigiata,  819. 
Pilia  europae'a,  63.  Z/'lmus  campestris,  715. 

Ev. J'bies  excelsa,  1025.  Flex  Jquifblium,  156.  Juniperus  virginikna,  1080.  Pxcea 

pectinkta,  1036.  Quercus  /lex,  846.  Pkx us  bacckta,  939. 

For  being  periodically  cut  down  as  coppice-wood,  but  not  in  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

Decid.  — Petula  alba,  837.  Castanea  vesca,  911.  Praxinus  excelsior,  639.  QuCrcus 
pedunculata  and  sessiliflbra,  846. 

For  being  periodically  cut  down  as  coppice-wood,  in  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

Ev Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  276.  Puxus  sempervlrens,  703.  1 lex  yjquifouum,  156. 

Juniperus,  1080.  Quercus  Flex,  846.  Paxus  baccata,  939 
Selected  in  part  for  their  produce  in  Fruits  or  Seeds. 

Used  in  various  arts  and  manufactures. 

Decid.  — PJ'sculus,  124.  Pkgus,  905.  Quercus,  846. 

Used  in  household  economy. 

Decid.  — Carya,  735.  Castanea,  911.  Cerasus  sylvestris,  and  C.  vulgiiris,  276.  Jhglans, 
732.  Me spilus,  416.  jl/brus,  705.  Primus,  270.  Pyrus,  417. 

As  food  for  singing-birds,  game,  or  wild  animals. 

Decid.  — Cratae'gus,  352.  Pyrus  aucupkria,  417.  /'lex  Jquijblium,  156. 

Selected  in  part  for  their  produce  in  Bark. 

For  the  tanner. 

Decid Petula  alba,  837.  Castanea  vesca,  911.  Zkrix  europae a,  1053.  Pyrus  aiicn- 

pkria,  417.  Quercus  pedunculata,  and  Q.  sessiliflbra,  846.  Sblix,  various  species,  744. 

For  other  arts. 

Ev.  — I lex  Jquifblium,  156.  Pilia  e*iropac  a,  63. 


Selected  in  part  for  the  use  of  their  leaves. 

As  substitutes  for  spent  tan  in  gardens. 

Decid. — Quercus,  846,  Castknea,  911. 

As  producing,  by  decomposition,  leaf-mould. 

All  trees,  especially  the  broad-leaved  kinds. 

As  winter  food  for  cattle. 

Decid Petula,  837.  Mbrus,  715.  Populus,  819.  P^rus,  417.  Robima,  233. 

Pilia,  63.  t/'lmus,  715. 


Sklix,  744. 


IXKES  GROWN  CHIEKLY  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 


Selected  with  reference  to  their  Bulk . 

Large^i^ed  ^nameU^i^an„jdes.  A eri0C£rpUm,  and  A.  rubrum,  79.  ./E'sculus  Hippocas- 
tanum,  124.  Aildntus  glandulbsa,  145.  J'lnus  ghitinbsa  lacmikta.  A.  incana,  and 
A.  cordifblia,  832.  Petula  populifblia,  and  P.  nigra,  837.  . Celtis  austrklis,  727. 
Pagus  sylvktica  purpurea,  905.  Praxinus  americana,  b39.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera, 
36.  O'strya  vulgkris,  919.  Platanus  orientalis,  927.  Quercus  Cerris  fulhamensis, 
and  Q.  C.  Lucombedna,  846.  Robin/a  Psebd-Jcacia,  233.  Taxbdium  distichum, 

eI°—  >bies,  1025.  Cedrus,  1057.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950. 

Middle-sized  ornamental  trees.  _.  ...  , ... 

Dead.— A" cer,  79.  Cbrylus,  921.  Gleditschfa,  249.  Liquidambar,  932.  Magnbha 
acuminata,  21.  Morus  alba,  705.  NegUndo,  122.  O'rbus,  651 . O strya,  919. 
Pavfa,  128.  Pbpulus,  819.  P^rus,  417.  Robima,  233.  Salisbima,  944.  balix,  /44. 

Ev?— J'tfies,  1025.  Cupressus,  1073.  Juniperus,  1080.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950. 
Quercus,  846.  Paxus,  939,  &c. 

Small-sized  ornamental  trees.  ... . -in  - „ 

Decid.  — A' cer,  79.  Jmfgdalus,  261.  Jrmenlaca,  267.  Broussonetia,  710.  Catalpa, 
662.  Cerasus,  276.  Cratae'gus,  352.  Cydbnia,  450.  Cytisus,  213.  Piospyros,  6-5. 
Plaeagnus,  696.  Puonymus,  149.  Gleditschia,  249.  HaRsia, .620.  Pippophae,  698. 
Kblreuterid,  134.  Liquidambar,  932.  Magnblm,  21.  Mespilus,  4!4.  Morus  705. 
Pavia  128.  Persica,  265.  Primus,  270.  Pyrus,  417.  Quercus,  846.  Phamnus,  170. 
Robima,  233.  .Salix,  744.  Virgilia,  197-  Xanthoxylum,  142.  __ 

Ev.  — Cerasus  lusitanica,  276.  Cupressus,  1073.  Flex , 1 56-  «7u^P®r.us»  1080.  Zaurus, 
681.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950.  Quercus,  846.  Paxus,  939.  Phuja,  1068. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Form. 

With  upright  oblong  or  globose  heads. 

Decid J'cer  obtusatum,  79.  /E'sculus  Hippocastanum,  124.  .4  lnus,  832.  Cerasus, 

276.  Pagus, 905.  Populus,  819.  Pyrus  J'ria, and P. aucupkria, 41/.  Quercus  Cerris, 
846.  l/'lmus,  715. 

With  ^J^l^rmeniaca,  267.  Cratae'gus  Crus-gklli,  352.  Diospyros,  625.  Mespilus,  414. 

P6rsica,  265. 

With  conical  heads. 

Decid. — Fkrix,  1053.  Taxbdium,  1077. 

Ev.  — A' bies,  1025.  Cedrus,  1057.  Cuprbssus  sempervlrens,  10/3. 

Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950.  Fhdja,  1068. 

With  spiry  heads.  , ,.  ..  ... 

Decid Cratae'gus  Oxyacantha  stricta,  352.  Populus  fastigiata,  819. 

culata  fastigiata,  846. 

Ev.  — Paxus  bacckta  fastigikta,  939. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Mode  of  Growth. 

With  pendent  shoots  and  branches. 

Decid Petula  alba  pendula,  837.  Cerasus  semperflbrens,  276.  Cratae  g«s  Oxyac&ntha 

reglnse,  352.  Cjitisus  Zabdrnum  pendulum,  213.  Pagus  sylvitica  pendula,  905. 


Juniperus,  1080. 


Quercus  pedun- 
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Fraxinus  excelsior  pendula,  and  F.  lentiscifblia  pendula,  639.  Zarix  europ£e'a  pendula, 
1053.  Pbvia  rbbra  pendula,  128.  Pbpulus  tremula  pendula,  819.  Quercus  pedun- 
culata, 846.  5dlix  babylbnica,  744.  Taxbdium  distichum  pendulum,  1077.  ZPlmus 
montana  pendula,  715 

Ev.  — Cupressus  pendula,  1073.  /'lex  .iquifblium,  Tjpendulum  (both  rare),  156.  Ju- 
niperus  recurva,  1080. 

With  vertical  shoots  and  branches. 

Decid. — Carpinus  Fetulus,  916.  Fergus  sylvatica,  905.  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  255. 
Pyrus  A' ria,  and  P.  aucup&ria,  417.  I/'lmus  montana  fastigibta,  715  ; and  the  other 
fastigiate  or  spiry-headed  trees  enumerated  above. 

With  horizontal  shoots  and  branches. 

Decid.  — .Plnus  glutinbsa  lacinibta,  832.  Cratae'gus  Crus-galli,  352.  Diospyros  Zbtus, 
625.  Robinia  l’sehd-^cacia,  R.  umbraculffera,  233.  Taxbdium  distichum,  1077.  V I- 
mus  montana  pendula,  715. 

Ev. — .4'bies,  1025.  Cedrus,  1057.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950. 

Se leak'd  with  reference  to  their  Foliage. 

Duration. 

Deciduous  ornamental  trees. 

Developed  early  in  spring. 

Decid.  — Peer  Psehdo-Platanus,  and  A.  tat&ricum,  79.  Cratae'gus  nigra, 
and  C.  Oxyacantha  prae'cox,  352.  Populus  balsamifera,  819.  Sambucus 
nigra,  513.  Filia  europae'a,  63.  t/'lmus  campestris,  715. 

Developed  late. 

Decid Ailantus  glandulbsa,  145.  Cary  a,  735.  Catalpa , 662.  Fraxinus, 

639.  Gledftschia,  249.  Gymnbcladus,  255.  Jhglans,  732.  Pyrus  .4'ria, 
and  P.  vestita,  417.  Quercus  TaUzin,  846.  Virgflia  lutea,  197. 

Dropping  early. 

Decid.  A' cer  Psehdo-Platanus,  79.  ,/F'sculus  Hippocbstanum,  124. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  639.  Pavia,  128.  Pbpulus,  819.  Robinia,  233. 
Filia,  63. 

Dropping  late. 

Decid — Peer  campestre,  and  A.  creticum,  79.  Carpinus  Fbtulus,  916. 
Cratae'gus  Crus-galli,  352.  Fagus  sylvatica,  905.  Liquidfcmbar  imberbe, 
932.  Planera  Richard?,  725.  Quercus,  846. 

Persistent,  often  remaining  on  in  a withered  state  till  spring. 

Decid.  — Carpinus  Fetulus,  916.  Fagus  sylvatica,  905.  Liquid&mbar  im- 
berbe, 932.  Quercus  Cerris,  and  Q.  TaUzin,  846. 

Evergreen  ornamental  trees. 

-4'bies,  1025.  Cbdrus,  1057.  Ct?rasus  lusitanica,  276.  Cupressus,  1073. 
/'lex  ytfquifblium,  156.  Junfperus,  1080.  Zaurus  nbbilis,  681.  Magnblm 
grandiflbra,  21.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950.  Quercus  Flex,  846.  Faxus, 
939.  7'hbja,  1068. 

Subevergreen  ornamental  trees. 

Cratae'gus  Crus-galli,  and  C.  mexicana,  352.  Magnblia  Thompsonmna,  21. 
Pyrus  coroniria,  417-  Quercus  Cerris  fulhamensis,  Q.  Cerris  Lucom- 
bedwa,  Q.  h^brida  nana  and  Q.  Ttirneri,  846. 

Form  and  character. 

Simple  leaves. 

Large. 

Decid. — /Peer  macrophyllum,  79.  Castanea  vesca,  91 1 . Catalpa  syringee- 
fblia,  662.  Magnblm  macroph^lla,  M.  tripetala,  and  M.  acuminata,  21. 
Platanus,  927.  Populus  heterophvlla,  819.  Pyrus  vestita,  417.  Quercus 
sessiliflbra,  and  Q.  nigra,  846.  ZPlmus  montana,  715. 

Ev Magnblm  grandiflbra,  21. 

Small. 

Decid.  — A' cer  creticum,  79.  Cratae'gus  Oxyac&ntha,  352.  Fubnymus  eu- 
ropae'us,  149.  Primus  spinbsa,  270.  ZPlmus  chinensis,  715. 

Linear,  or  needle-like. 

Decid.  — Z.arix,  1053.  Taxbdium.  1077. 

Ev.  — /4'bies,  1025.  Cbdrus,  1057.  Cupressus,  1073.  Juniperus,  1080. 
Picea,  1036.  Plnus,  950.  Faxus,  939.  Fhdja,  1068. 

Compound  leaves. 

Large. 

Decid. — Ailantus , 1145.  Carya.  735.  Gleditschm.  249.  Gymnbcladus, 
255.  Jdglans,  732.  Kolreuterm,  134.  Fraxinus,  639.  Virgilia,  197. 

Small. 

Decid JFj  sculus,  1 24.  Cytisus,  213.  O'rnus,  651.  Negdndo,  122.  Pbvia, 

128.  Ptblea,  143. 

Colour. 

In  deciduous  trees  in  early  summer. 

Light,  or  yellowish,  green. 

Decid.  — .4'cer  Psebdo-Platanus  lutescens,  and  A.  jolatanoldes,  79.  Ca- 
td/pa  syringeefblin,  662.  Kolreutbrm,  134.  Maclhra,  711.  Negdndo,  122 
Populus  balsamifera,  819. 

Ev.  — Quercus  pedunculata,  and  Q.  sessiliflbra,  846.  Salix,  744.  Filia,  63. 
Virgilia,  197. 

Dark  green. 

Decid. — A' lnus,  832.  Castanea,  911.  Celtis,  727.  Fubnymus,  149.  Li- 
quidambar,  932.  Pavia,  128.  Prbnus,  270. 

Purple. 

Decid A' cer  Psebdo-Platanus  purpurascens,  79.  Fagus  sylvatica  pur- 

phrea,  905.  Quercus  pedunculata  purpurascens,  846. 

Variegated . 

Decid A' cer  platanftldes  variegbtum,  and  A.  Psebdo-Platanus  variegata, 

86.  Castanea  vesca  variegkta.  912.  Fraxinus  heterophf  11a  variegata, 
639.  Quercus  pedunculata  variegata  and  Q.  Cerris  variegata,  846.  ZPlmua 
campestris  variegata,  715. 
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In  deciduous  trees  in  autumn  before  falling  off. 
lied  or  purple. 

Decid — ,4'cer  rhbrum,79.  Liquidambar,  932.  Magnblm  auriculbta,  21. 
guercus  rubra,  Q.  nigra,  Q.  tinctbria,  and  Q.  palustris,  846. 

Yellow. 

Decid.  — A'cer  platanoldes,  and  A.  saccharinum,  79.  Pbtula  alba,  837. 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  639.  Kblreutbrm,  134.  Larix,  1053.  Liriodendron, 
36.  Maclhra,  711.  NegUndo,  122.  Fbpulus  nigra,  and  P.  canadensis,  819. 
Ptelea  trifoliata,  143.  Pyrus  vestlta,  417.  Salisbbria,  844.  Virgilia,  197. 
Green,  or  without  changing  colour. 

Decid — J'lnus,  832.  Celtis,727.  Cratae'gus  Crus-galli,  and  C.  mexicana, 
352.  Liospyros,  625.  Pyrus  coronbria,  417. 

Brown,  or  without  bright  colour. 

Decid.  — A' cer  Pseudo-Pl&tanus,  79.  Aildntus , 145.  Carya,  735.  Jftglans, 
1080.  Pbpulus  grae'ea,  P.  tremula,  and  P . balsamlfera,  819 

In  evergreens. 

Light  green. 

Cbdrus  Deoddra,  1057.  Cupressus  ihyoldes,  and  C.  lusitanica,  1073.  Junl- 
perus,  1080.  Magnblm  grandiflbra,  21.  Thbja,  1068. 

Dark  green. 

J'bies  excblsa  nigra,  1025.  Cerasus  lusitanica,  276.  Cupressus,  1073. 
Plex,  156.  Juniperus,  1080.  Lauras  nbbilis,  681.  Picea,  1036.  Plnus, 
950.  Quercus  Plex,  846.  Taxus,  939. 

Variegated. 

J'bies  excelsa  varieg^ta,  1025.  Cupressus  ihyoides  variegata,  1073.  Plex 
Jquifblium  variegatum,  156.  Plnus  Pinaster  variegata,  961.  Quercus 
Plex  variegSta,  846.  Taxus  baccata  variegbta,  939. 

Fragrant  leaves. 

Decid.— Be  tula,  837.  Jhglans,  732.  Liquidambar,  932.  Salix  pentandra,  744. 
Ev — J'bies,  1025.  Juniperus,  1080.  Lauras,  681.  Picea,  1036.  Pinus,  950. 
Thuja,  1068. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Flowers. 

Produced  in  spring. 

Red  or  purple. 

Decid — J'cer  rbbrutn,  79-  Jmygdalus,  261.  Cratae'  gus  Oxyacantha  rbsea,  and 
C.  O.  punlcea,  352.  Pavia  rbbra,  128.  Persica,  265. 

Yellow. 

Decid.  — .Peer  platanoldes,  and  A.  monspessulanum,  79.  Cytisus  Laburnum,  and 
C.  alplnus,  213.  Salix,  744.  Xanthbxylum,  142. 

White. 

Decid Jrmenlaca,  267.  Cerasus,  276.  Cratae'gus,  352.  Magnblfa  consplcua,  21 

Primus,  270.  Pyrus,  417.  Staphylba,  147. 

Variegated. 

Decid iE'sculus,  124.  Pdvia,  128.  Pyrus  Jl/blus,  P.  coron^ria,  and  P.  spccta- 

bilis,  417.  Roblnia  visebsa,  233. 

In  summer. 

Red  or  purple. 

Decid.  — Roblnia  hispida,  233. 

Yellow  or  orange. 

Decid.  — Kdlreutbrfa,  134.  Virgllia  lOtea,  197. 

White  or  whitish. 

Decid.  — Cratae'gus  cordata,  and  C.  mexiebna,  352.  Halbsia  tetraptera,  620. 
Liriodendron,  36.  Magnblfa,  21.  Jfbspilus,  414.  Roblnia  Pseild-Jcacia,  233. 
Variegated. 

Decid.  — Catdlpa,  662. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Fruit  or  Seed. 

Large  and  showy. 

Decid Jrmenlaca  vulgaris,  267.  Cydbnia  vulgbris,  450.  Maclbra  aurantlaca,  711. 

Persica  vulgaris,  265.  Prdnus  domestica,  270.  Pj^rus  commdnis,  P.  Mkl us,  and 
P.  M.  astracdnica,  417. 

Small,  but  conspicuous  from  colour  and  quantity. 

Decid.  — Celtis,  727.  Cerasus,  276.  Cratae'gus,  352.  Hippdphae,  698.  Pyrus  3/alus 
yjrunifblia,  P.  M.  baccbta,  P.  J'ria,  P.  intermedia,  P.  torminblis,  P.  auriculata, 
P.  aucuparia,  and  P.  americana,  417.  Fhamnus  catharticus,  and  R.  frangula,  170. 

Ev — Flex  Jquifblium,  156.  Juniperus,  1080.  Latirus,  681.  , 

Singular  in  form  or  character. 

Decid.  — Pubnymus,  149.  Liquidambar,  932.  Magnblia,  21.  Platanus,  927.  Quercus 
Cerris,  and  Q.  .32'gilops,  846. 


SHRUBS. 


Shrubs  grown  chiefly  for  useful  Purposes. 

Selected  as  adapted  for  Coppice-Woods. 

Decid Cornus  sangulnea,  and  C.  alba,  501.  Corylus  Jvellana,  921.  Ligustrum  vulgbre, 

628.  Salix  cbprea,  744. 

Selected  as  adapted  for  producing  Shelter  for  Game. 

Decid.  — Genista,  203.  Ribes,  468.  Spirae'a,  299.  Symphoricarpos,  541.  FibUrnum,  516. 

Ev.  — Puxus,  703.  Gaulthbria,  579.  Hypericum,  74.  Juniperus,  1080.  Mahbnia.  W. 
Rhododendron,  583.  tTlex,  199.  Facclnium,  604. 

Selected  as  adapted  for  Hedges. 

Decid.  — Berberis,  42.  Cytisus  scoparius,  213.  Hippophae,  698.  Ligustrum,  628.  Paliurai, 
168.  Fbsa,  321.  Si/rlnga,  635. 

Ev.  — 2?dxus,  703.  Flex,  156.  Juniperus,  1080.  Phill^rea,  631.  £TIex,  199. 


Ixiv  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMONER  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Shrubs  grown  chiefly  for  ornamental  Purposes. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Bulk. 

Large-sized  shrubs. 

Decid.  — Aaccharis,  546.  Bdrberis , 42.  B5rya,  713.  BOddlea,  670.  Caragdna,  237. 
Coldtea,  244.  Cornus,  501.  Cotoneaster,  405.  Audnymus,  149.  Fontanesia,  638. 
Halimodtndron,  242.  Hamamelis,  499.  Hippophae,  698.  Aigustrum,  628.  Aaliurus, 
168.  Philadelphus,  460.  Piptanthus,  198.  Ahus,  186.  Ribes,  468.  Sambhcus,  513. 
Shepherds,  700.  Spartium,  202.  Syringa,  635.  Fiburnum,  516. 

Ev.  — J'rbutus,  573.  Auxus,  703.  /'lex,  156.  Juniperus,  1080.  Aaurus,  681. 
Phillyrea,  631. 

Middle-sized  shrubs. 

Decid.  — Amorpha,  230.  Berberis,  42.  Caldphaca,  243.  Calycanthus,  452.  Ceandthus, 
180.  Cephalanthus,  544.  Chimonanthus,  454.  Clethra,  581.  Cydbnia,  450.  Deutzia, 
465.  Hibiscus,  62.  Leycesteri'a,  543.  Potentilla,  319.  Ahododendron,  583.  Ahus, 
186.  Ribes,  468.  A6sa,  321.  Spirae'a,  299.  Staphylea,  147.  Symphoricarpos,  541. 
Syringa,  635. 

Ev Akcuba,  511.  Aupleilrum,  495.  Garrya,  926.  Juniperus,  1080.  Mahbnia,  50. 

Prlnos,  163.  Ahododendron,  583.  ZZ'lex,  199.  Fiburnum  2’inus,  516. 

Small  shrubs. 

Decid.  — Jmygdalus  n&na,  261.  Jndrosae'mum,  77.  Artemisia,  549.  Jtraphaxis,  679. 
Aetula  nana,  837.  CIstus,  54.  Comptdnra,  936.  Coriaria,  146.  Coronilla,  247. 
Daphne,  686.  Dirca,  692.  Fothergllla,  500.  Genista,  203.  Hydrangea,  492. 
Hyplericum,  74.  Ptea,  489.  Jasmlnum,  654.  Myrlca,  934.  Nitraria,  467.  Onbnis, 
229.  Psbnia,  18.  Potentilla,  319.  Ahododendron,  583.  Ribes,  468.  Spirae'a,  299. 
Faccinium,  604.  Fella,  53.  Xanthorhiza,  19. 

Ev Andromeda,  560.  AupleOrum,  495.  Cassandra,  562.  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 

405.  Daphne,  686.  Aphddra,  937.  Kalmia,  598.  Z.fcdum,  602.  Leiophyllum,  602. 
Leucdthoe,  568.  Lybnia,  564.  Mahon/a,  50.  Pernettya,  578.  Ahododendron,  583. 
Faccinium,  604.  Yucca,  1101.  Zenobia,  563. 

Under-shrubs. 

Decid. — Jrctostaphylos  alplna,  577.  Artemisia,  549.  Ondnis,  229.  Phalerocarpus,  581. 
Ev.  — Jrctost&phylos  U'va  tirsi,  577.  Azalea  proedmbens,  601.  Callhna,  559.  Corchna, 
1092.  Dabce'cia,  572.  Epigae'a,  580.  Prica,  555.  Gaultheria,  579.  Gypsocftllis, 
557.  Aedum,  602.  Leiophyllum,  602.  Oxycoccus,  615.  Pernettya,  5781  Phylld- 
docc,  570.  Adscus,  1099.  Santollna,  548. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Form  as  Bushes. 

With  compact  roundish  heads. 

Decid.  — Artemisia,  549.  Berberis  sinensis,  42.  Aetula  nana,  837.  Calycanthus,  452. 
Cephalanthus,  544.  Coronilla,  247.  Cytisus,  213.  Daphne  Mezereum,  686.  Genista, 
203.  Hypericum,  74.  Aigustrum,  628.  Potentilla,  319.  Ahododendron,  583.  Ribes, 
468.  Spirae'a,  299.  Symphorichrpos,  541.  Syringa,  635. 

Ev.  — Akcuba,  511.  Auplehrum,  495.  Atixus,  703.  Daphne,  686.  Hypericum  Kal- 
mt'dnum,  74.  Mahdma,  50.  Phillyrea,  631.  Ahododendron,  583.  Z/'lex,  199. 
Fibtirnum  Plnus,  604. 

With  open,  rather  irregular,  heads. 

Decid.  — Amorpha,  230.  Aticcharis,  546.  Btiddlea,  670.  Coliitea,  244.  Cotone&ster, 
405.  Philadelphus,  460.  Piptfcnthus,  198.  Ahtis,  186. 

With  conical  or  pointed  heads. 

Ev.  — Cupressus,  1073.  Plex,  156.  Juniperus,  1080.  Z/'lex  stricta,  199. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Mode  of  Growth. 

Bushes  with  upright  shoots  and  branches. 

Decid.  — Caragdna,  237.  Cornus  (a.)  stricta,  501.  Hibiscus,  62.  Jasmlnum  fruticans, 
654.  Kerna,  298.  Leycestdr/a,  543.  Philadelphus,  460.  Spartium,  202.  Spirae'a, 
299.  Tamarix,  458.  Myricaria,  459. 

Ev.  — Juniperus  c.  suecica,  1081.  U' lex  e.  stricta,  199.  Paxus  b.  stricta,  939.  TTidja, 
o.  stricta,  1068. 

Bushes  with  pendent  shoots  and  branches. 

Climbers. 

By  tendrils,  or  grasping  fibrils. 

Decid.  — Ampelopsis,  139.  Jtragene,  16.  Clematis,  2.  Ahus  radlcans, 
186.  Tecoma,  661.  Fltis,  136. 

Ev Bignbnia,  660.  Hedera,  497.  Smllax,  1093. 

By  twining  stems. 

Decid Jristoldchia,  701.  Berchfcmi'a,  169.  Celfistrus,  154.  Lonlcera, 

526.  AZenispermum,  39.  Periploca,  658.  Wistaria,  248. 

Ev Lonlcera,  526. 

By  elongated  slender  stems. 

Decid.  — Jasmlnum  officinale,  654.  Afeium  europae'um,  665.  Aosa, 
numerous  sorts,  321.  Aiibus,  311.  Solanum  Dulcamara,  663. 

Ev.  — Adsa,  several  sorts,  321. 

Trailers  ; the  branches  prostrate,  but  not  generally  rooting. 

Decid.  — Jrctostaphylos  alplna,  577.  Decumaria  barbara,  466.  Ribes  pro- 
stratum, 468.  Aiibus,  311. 

Ev.  — Jrctostaphylos  U'va  ursi,  577.  Azalea  procumbens.  601.  Cotone&ster 
microphylla,  405.  Gaultheria,  519.  Juniperus  Sabina  prostrata,  1080.  Finca,  657. 
Creepers  ; the  branches  prostrate  and  rooting. 

Decid.  — Ahds,  186.  Aiibus,  311. 

Ev Epigae'a  repens,  580.  Mahbnia  rdpens,  50.  Oxycdccus,  615. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Foliage. 

Duration. 

Deciduous. 

Developed  early  in  spring. 

Decid Cratae'gus,  352.  Audnymus,  149.  Hypericum,  74.  Z.igfistrum,  628.. 

Ribes,  468.  Rbs a,  321.  Sambdcus,  513.  Spirae'a,  299.  Syringa,  635. 
Developed  late. 

Decid.  — ArSdia,  496.  Calycanthus,  452.  Cephalanthus,  544.  Hibiscus,  62- 
Palidrus,  168.  Tecoma,  661. 
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Persisting;  remaining  on  in  a withered  state. 

Decid Genista,  203.  Rypericum,  74.  Juniperus  recurva,  1080.  Onbnis,  229. 

Potentilla,  319. 

Evergreen  leaves. 

Andromeda,  560.  J'rbutus,  573.  Jrctostaphylos,  577.  Aticuba,  511.  Aza- 
lea, 601.  Berber  is,  42.  Ruxus,  703.  Calluna,  559.  Cassandra,  562.  Ce- 
rasus,  276.  Corema,  1092.  Cotoneaster,  405.  Dabce'cia,  572.  Daphne,  686. 
R'mpetrum,  1091.  D'phedra,  937.  Epiga^a,  580.  Rrica,  555.  Garrya,  926. 
Gaulthdr/a,  579.  Gypsocallis,  557.  Rypericum,  74.  /'lex,  156.  Juniperus, 
1080.  Kalmm,  598.  Lddum,  602.  Leioph^llum,  602.  Leucothoc,  568.  Ly- 
bnia,  564.  Mahbnsa,  50.  Pernettya,  578.  Rhillyrea,  631.  Phyllodoce,  570. 
Prinos,  163.  Rhamnus,  170.  Rhododendron,  583.  Rbsa,  321.  Rosmarinus, 
672.  Ruscus,  1099.  Santolina,  548.  Faxus,  939.  Fhilja,  1068.  LTlex,  199. 
Faccinium,  604.  Fiburnum,  516.  Yticca,  1101.  Zenbbia,  563. 

Evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the  shoots. 

Dead.  — Colletia,  178.  Cytisus  scopbrius,  213.  R'phedra,  937.  Genista,  203. 
Jasminum  officinale,  654.  Spartium,  202.  D'lex,  19. 

Subevergreen . 

Aristoteha,  182.  Berberis  asiatica,  42.  Cistus,  54.  Cytisus  hirsCltus,  and  C.  capi- 
tatus,  213.  Leycesteria,  543.  iigustrum  vulgbre  sempervlrens,  628.  Photinia 
serrulata,  403.  Rbsa,  321.  F£lla,  53. 

Form  and  character. 

Simple. 

Large. 

Decid.  — Calycanthus,  452.  Chimouanthus,  454.  Cornus,  501.  Cotoneaster, 
405.  Ruonymus  latifblius,  149.  //amamdlis,  499.  Ribiscus,  62.  Hy- 
drangea, 492.  Leycesterfa,  543.  Philadelphus,  460.  Photinia,  403. 
Rhododendron,  583.  Rhus,  186.  Rtbes , 468.  Spiiae'a,  299.  Syrtnga, 
635.  Fibdrnum,  516. 

Ev.  — Aticuba,  31 1.  Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  and  C.  lusitanica,  276.  Garrya, 
926.  Gaulther/a  Shallon,  579.  Kalmia  latifblia,  598.  Rhododendron,  583. 
/'lex,  156.  Yticca  gloridsa,  1101. 

Small  or  narrow. 

Decid Jmygdal us,  261.  Jrctostaphylos,  577.  Jtraphaxis,  679.  Ber- 

beris, 42.  Retula  nana,  837.  Bbrya,  713.  Cistus,  54.  Comptbnfa,  936. 
Coriaria,  146.  Cydbnia,  450.  Daphne,  686.  Fontanesia,  638.  Heli. 
anthemum,  58.  //ippbphae,  698.  1' tea,  489.  iigustrum,  628.  Nitraria, 
467.  Shepherdm,  700. 

Ev A'rbutus,  573.  Berberis  dulcis,  42.  Ruxus,  703.  Cotoneaster,  405. 

Daphne,  686.  Rypericum  Kal midnurn  74.  Lbdum  latifdlium,  602.  Leu 
cothoe,  568.  Lybnfa,564.  Phillyrea,  631.  Rrlnos,  163.  Rhododendron, 
583.  Ruscus,  1099.  Faccinium,  604.  Yticca filamentbsa  angustifdlia,  1101. 

Linear,  heath-like,  or  needle-like. 

Decid. — Rypericum  serpyllifblium,  74.  Myricaria  germanica,  459.  Phale- 
rocarpus  serpyllifdlia,  581.  Phyllodoce  empetrilormis,  570.  Famarix 
gallica,  458. 

Ev.  — Andromeda,  560.  Azalea,  601 . Callhna,  559.  Corema,  1092  Da 
bce'cia,  572.  R'mpetrum,  1091.  Rrica,  555.  Gypsocallis,  557.  Juniperus 
1080.  Leiophyllum,  602.  Rosmarinus,  672. 

Compound. 

Large. 

Decid.  — Amorpha,  230.  Aralia,  496.  Coliitea,  244.  Peebnia,  18.  Rhtis 
typhina,  186.  Rbsa,  321.  Sambhcus,  513.  Staphylea,  147. 

Ev.  — Mahbnia,  50.  Rbsa,  321. 

Small. 

Decid Calophaca,  243.  Caragdna,  237.  Coronilla,  247.  Cytisus,  213. 

Genista,  203.  Halimodendron,  242.  Jasminum,  654  Onbnis,  229.  Po- 
tentilla, 319.  Xanthorhiza,  19. 

Colour. 

In  deciduous  shrubs  when  first  developed,  or  in  early  summer. 

Light,  or  yellowish,  green. 

Decid.  — Caragdna,  237.  Cytisus,  213.  Dirca,  692.  Genista,  203.  Ry- 

pericum, 74.  Xanthorhiza,  19. 

Glaucous  green. 

Decid. — Artemisia,  549.  Raccharis,  546.  Ruplehrum,  495.  Colutea,  244 
Dlaeagnus,  696.  Halimodendron,  242.  Rippophae,  698.  Myricbria,  459 
Ri6escereum,and  R.  triflbruin  niveum,  468.  Santolina,  548.  Shepherdia 
700.  Famarix,  458. 

Ev.  — Yticca,  1101.  Zenbbia  pulverulcnta,  563. 

Purple. 

Decid.  — Corylus  Jvellana  purpurea,  921 . Berberis  vulgbris  purpurea,  42. 

Variegated. 

Decid. — Aristotblia,  182.  Ribiscus,  62.  Jasminum,  654.  iigustrum,  62K 
Philadelphus,  460.  Rubus,  311.  SambOcus,  513.  Solatium  Dulcamara 

, 663. 

Ev.  — Aticuba,  511.  Ruxus,  703.  Redera,  497.  Flex,  156.  Rhodo- 
dendron, 583.  Rhamnus  Jlaternus,  170.  Faxus,  939.  Fibtirnum  Finus, 
516.  Finca,  657.  Yticca  gloriusa  variegbta,  1101. 

In  shrubs  in  autumn  before  falling  cff. 

Red. 

Decid.  — Ampeldpsis,  139.  Berberis,  42.  Cornus,  501.  Rubnymus,  149. 
Photinia,  403.  Pdnica,  456.  Rhododendron,  583.  Rhus  typhina,  186. 
Faccinium,  604.  Fitis  vinifera  foliis  rubescentibus,  136. 

Yellow. 

Decid.  — Jristolbchia,  701.  Berberis,  42.  Bignbn/a,  660.  Buddlea,  670. 
Caragdna,  237.  Chimonanthus,  454.  Cytisus,  213.  Genista,  203.  iiy- 
perioum,  74.  Rhtis  Cotinus,  186.  Bibes,  468.  Tecoma,  661. 


lxv.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMONER  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


! 

Green,  or  without  changing  colour. 

Decid — Rupleurum,  495.  Hydrangea,  492.  Ligustrum  vulgbre  semper'  ■. 
vlrens,  628.  Rhbus,  311.  Spartium,  202.  t/'lex,  199. 

Brown,  or  without  bright  colours. 

Dead — Peebnia,  18.  Potentilla,  319.  Rubus,  311.  Spirae'a,  299. 

F ragrant  leaves. 

Decid Jrtemisia,  549.  Hypericum,  74.  Juniperus,  1080.  Myrlca,  934. 

Rhus  aromatica,  186.  Ribes  nigra,  468.  Rbsa  rubiginbsa,  321.  Rosma- 
rinus, 672.  Sambhcus,  513.  Santollna,  548.  Solanum,  663. 

Ev Juniperus,  1080.  Laurus,  681. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Flowers . 

Produced  in  early  spring. 

Red,  blue,  or  purple. 

Decid.  — Jmygdalus  nana,  261.  Cydbnia  japonica,  450.  Daphne  Mezireum,  686. 

Rhododendron  dahricum,  583.  Ribes  sanguineum,  468. 

Ev.  — Gypsocallis,  557  Rhododendron  dauricum  atrovirens,  583. 

Yellow  or  orange. 

Decid.  — Caragana,  237.  Chimonanthus,  454.  Cbrnus  mas,  501.  Kema  japonica, 

298.  Ribes  aureum,  668. 

Ev.  — Daphne  Mahbnia,  50.  H'lex  europae'a,  199. 

White  or  whitish. 

Decid.  — Cotoneaster,  405.  Magnblia  conspicua,  21.  Ribes  cereum,  468.  Sta- 
phylea,  147. 

Variegated. 

Decid.  — Andromeda  nolifblia,  560.  Daphne  Mezereum,  686.  Pzebnia  Motitan, 

18.  Ribes,  468. 

Produced  late  in  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer. 

Red,  blue,  or  purple. 

Decid.  — Ambrpha,  230.  Cistus,  54.  Cytisus,  213.  Halimodendron,  242.  Heli- 
anthemum,  58.  Onbnis,229.  Rhododendron,  583.  Ribes,  468.  R6sa,  321.  Spirae'a, 

299.  Syringa,  635. 

Ev.  — . Erica,  555.  Kalmrn,  598.  Rhododendron,  583.  Rbsa,  321. 

Yellow  or  orange. 

Decid — Berberis,  42.  Buddlea,  670.  Calophaca,  243.  Caragdna,  237.  Cist  us, 

54.  Cytisus,  213.  Dirca,  692.  Genista,  203.  Helianthemum,  58.  Hypericum, 

74.  Jasmlnum,  654.  Piptanthus,  198.  Rhododendron,  583.  Ribes,  468.  Rbsa, 
321.  Spartium,  202. 

Ev.  — Hypericum,  74.  Mahbma,  50.  Rhododendron,  583. 

White  or  whitish. 

Decid  — Andromeda,  560.  Bbrya,  713.  Cornus,  501 . Cotoneaster,  405.  Dehtzia, 
465.  Jasmlnum,  654.  Ligustrum,  628.  Philadelphus,  460.  Photinia.  403. 
Ribes,  468.  Rbsa,  321.  Sambiicus,  513.  Spirae'a,  299.  Syringa,  635.  Fibur- 
num,  516.  v 

Ev Cassandra,  562.  Garrya,  926.  Leucbthoe,  568.  Lybnia,  564.  Phillyrea, 

631. 

Variegated. 

Decid.  — Jtraphaxis,  679.  Cistus,  54.  Col  h tea,  244.  Coronilla,  247.  Onbnis,  229. 
Rhododendron,  583. 

Ev.  — Azalea,  601.  Daphne,  686.  Er lea,  555.  Gypsocallis,  557.  Kalmia,  598. 
Produced  in  autumn. 

Rtd,  blue,  or  purple. 

Decid.  — Ceanbthus,  180.  Daphne  Mezereum.  autumnale,  686.  Hibiscus,  62. 
Rbsa,  321.  Ev.  — Erica,  555. 

Yellow  or  orange. 

Decid — Chimonanthus,  454.  Hamamelis,  499.  Hypericum,  74.  Paliftrus,  168. 

Rbsa,  321.  Spartium,  202.  Ev H'lex  ndna. 

White  or  whitish. 

Decid.  — Hibiscus,  62.  Rbsa,  321.  Sambiicus  canadensis,  513.  SoHnum  Dulca- 
mdra  alba,  663.  Spirae'a,  299. 

Ev.  — J'rbutus,  573.  Garrya,  926.  Fiburnum  Pinus,  516.  Yucca,  1101. 

Variegated. 

Decid — Ambrpha,  230.  Aristotelia,  182.  Hibiscus,  62.  Leycesteria,  543.  Rbsa, 
321. 

Ev — J'rbutus,  573.  Gypsocallis,  557. 

Fragrant  flowers. 

Decid Calycanthus,  452.  Cerasus  Mahdleb,  276.  Chimonanthus,  454.  Clematis 

Flammula,  2.  Cytisus  Laburnum  fragrans,  213.  Daphne  Mezereum,  686.  Hy- 
pericum, 74.  Jasmlnum,  654.  Loniqera,  526.  Philadelphus,  460.  Rbsa,  321,  j 
Sambiicus,  513.  Syringa,  635.  Fltis,  136. 

Ev.  — Jasmlnum  officinale,  654.  Rbsa  sempervlrens,  321.  Rosmarinus,  672. 

Selected  with  reference  to  their  Fruit  or  Seed. 

Large  and  showy. 

Decid.  — Cydbnia,  450.  Ribes  Grossularia,  468.  Rbsa,  321.  Riibus,  311. 

Ev.  — A'rbutus,  573. 

Small,  but  conspicuous  from  colour  and  quantity. 

Decid. — Berberis,  42.  Cbrnus,  501.  Cotoneaster,  405.  Cratae'gus,  352.  Daphne,  686. 
Rudnymus,  149.  Hippbphae,  698.  Ligtistrum,  628  Lonicera,  526.  /.ycium,  665.  | 
Hyrlca,  934.  Periploca,  658.  Rhus,  186.  Ribes,  468.  Sambiicus.  513.  Shepherd/a, 
700.  Solatium,  663.  Symphoricbrpus,  541.  Faccinium,  604.  Fiburnum,  516.  Fltis, 

136. 

Ev Cotoneaster,  405.  Cratae'gus,  352.  Gaultheria,  579.  Hcderr..  497.  7'lex,  156. 

Juniperus,  1080.  Mahbnia,  50.  Ruscus,  1099.  Facclnium,  604.  Fiburnum,  516. 
Singular  in  form  or  character. 

Decid.  — Bfiddlea,  670.  Calbphaca,  243.  Calycanthus,  452.  CcphalAnthus,  544.  Chi- 
monanthus, 454.  Colhtea,  244  Eubnymus,  149.  Magnblia,  111.  Palibrus,  108. 
PhysiSnthus,  659.  Staphylea,  147. 

Ev.  — Magnblia  grandiflbra.  21. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GENERA  DESCRIBED, 

ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  LEAVES. 


Leaves  simple. 


.Alternate,  stipulate,  (e)  - - lxxi.  I Opposite,  exstipulate,  (h) 

J Alternate , exstipulate,  (p)  - - lxxi.  | Alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate 

Opposite , stipulate , (g)  - - lxxii.  i 

Leaves  simple  or  compound — Alternate,  stipulate  - - lxxii. 


- lxxii. 
■ lxxii. 


LEAVES  SIMPLE 

Alternate , stipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire  along  the  margins. 

Three-lobed,  fiddle-shaped  - 

Linear,  caducous,  spiny  ... 

Heart-shaped,  reddish  - 
Coriaceous,  roundish,  rough  - * 

Coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth 
Ovate  or  cuneate  - 

Lanceolate  - 
Serrated. 

Cordate  (one  variety  laciniate)  - 
Lobed  or  laciniated  - 
Oval-lanceolate  - 

Ovate  or  cordate,  3-nerved,  with  spines  in  the  axils 

d 2 


Liriode'ndron 

U'  LEX  - 

Ce'rcis 

Calyca'nthus 

Chimona'nthus 

//amame'lis  - 

Stilli'ngm 

7Vlia  - 

Fi'tis  - 

Cela'strus 

Palicj'rus 


Page  36 

- 199 

- 256 

- 452 

- 454 

- 499 

- 702 

- 63 

- 136 

- 154 

- 16b 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GENERA 


Lanceolate,  conduplicate  when  young 

Ovate,  convolute  when  young  - 
Ovate,  conduplicate  . 

Roundish,  downy  when  young  - 
Lanceolate,  often  nearly  entire  - 
Oblong,  usually  unequal  at  the  base,  harsh  to  the 
touch 

Oblong,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  above 
Lanceolate  or  ovate  - 
Lobed,  with  glands  in  the  serratures 
Deeply  cut  or  lobed,  fan-nerved 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Ovate,  tomentose  beneath  - 

Ovate,  the  disk  oblate,  and  the  petiole  compressed  - 

Ovate,  glabrous,  aromatic  in  odour 

Ovate,  sometimes  cut  - 

Oblong-lanceolate  - 

Ovate,  rough  above  - 

Roundish,  rough  - 

Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Ovate,  variously  lobed  - 

Denticulate,  3-nerved  - 

Lobed,  angular,  or  toothed  - 

Lobed,  or  deeply  cut  - 

Ovate  or  obovate,  with  soft  starry  down  - 

Palmate  and  subtrilobate  ... 

Palmate,  sinuated  - 

Entire,  serrate  or  dentate,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 
Rough  on  the  upper  surface  - 


f Jyy'GDALUS  - 
f Pe'rsica 
f //rmeni  aca  - 
l P ru'nus 
Ke'R-R//! 
Amela'nchier 
Me'spilus 

j U' LMUS 
Ce'ltis 
Sa'lix  - 
Liquida'mbar 

SaLISBU'R//!  - 

Cydo'nia 
Po'PULUS 
Pe'titla 
Pa'gus 
Casta'nea 
C Ca'rpinijs 
l O' STYRA 
Co'RYLUS 

Hi  BI'SCUS  - - 
Zl'ZYPHUS 

Crataj'gus 
Bebes  - 
Fothergi'll/1 

F i'cus  - 

Pla'tanus 
-4'lnus  - 


Evergreen. 

Entire. 

Full  of  pellucid  dots  - 
Serrated. 

Wedge-shaped,  pinnatifid 
Lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Shining  - 

Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Large,  aromatic  when  bruised  - 
Linear,  small,  semi-cylindrical 
Oval  or  ovate  - - 

Serrated. 

Conduplicate  w hen  young 
Lobed  or  sinuated,  sometimes  lanceolate 
Besprinkled  with  resinous  dots 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Ovate  or  lanceolate  - 
Ovate  or  elliptic  - 
Alternate , exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Oblong,  articulated  with  the  stem 

Peltate  or  cordate  - 

Cordate,  ovate,  or  lobed 

Ovate,  serrated  at  the  apex 

Lanceolate,  soon  dropping  off  - 

Deeply  cut  and  divided,  apparently  compound 

Membranous,  heath-like 

Oblong,  coriaceous,  shining 

Cordate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate 

Fascicled,  lanceolate 

Fascicled,  coriaceous,  glaucescent 

Linear-lanceolate,  hoary 

Minute,  caducous,  evergreen  bark 

Lanceolate,  coriaceous,  pale  green 

Oblong  or  lanceolate  - 

Lanceolate,  beset  with  scales  or  stars  of  hairs 
Linear-lanceolate,  scaly  and  silvery 
Cordate,  downy  beneath 
Ovate,  shining  - 

Linear,  in  alternate  fascicles 
Linear,  2- ranked,  flat  - 
Serrated. 

Ovate,  acuminated  - - - 

Ovate,  acute  - 

Oval,  mucronate  - - - 

Obovate,  cuneated,  serrated  at  the  tips  - 
Obovate  or  oval,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces 
Cordate  or  lobed,  and  rough 
Lobed  variously,  sometimes  entire,  hairy 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Oblong-lanceolate,  or  linear 
Ovate,  obovate.  or  oval-lanceolate 
Ovate-acuminate  ... 


Illi'cium 

Cowa'n/a 
Stranva;'  sia 

Photi'nia 


Magno'l/^i 
ChENOPO  D1UM 


Ce'rasus 

Que'rcus 

Myri'ca 

Pha'mnus 
Ceano'thus  - 


Asp  MINA 

Menispe'rmum 

Co'cciaus 

Nemopa'nthes 

■Spa'rtium 

A UTE^ll's/A 

Menzie's/^4 

^IOSPY  ROS 

SYRI'NGA 

Ly'cium 

Crabo'wsk/.4  - 

Di6tis 

Calu'gonum 

Di'rca 

Ny'ss^  - 

Pljea'gnus 

i/lPPO'PHAE 

/4ristolo'chia 

Maclu'r^ 

La'rix  . - 

Taxo'dium 

Malachode'ndron 

Stua'rt/^ 

Bf.rcue'm/j  - 

Lo'wea 

Cle'thra 

JV/o'RUS 

BROIISSONE'T/j4 

Pa'ccharis 
.Sty' rax 
Hale's//! 


- 261 

- 265 

- 267 

- 270 

- 298 

- 411 

- 414 

- 715 

- 727 

- 744 

- 932 

- 944 

- 450 

- 819 

- 837 

- 905 

- 911 

- 916 

- 919 

- 921 

- 62 

- 167 

- 352 

- 468 

- 500 

- 712 

- 927 

- 832 


- 20 

- 321 

- 403 

- 403 


- 621 
- 675 


- 276 

- 846 

- 934 

- 170 

- 180 


- 38 

- 39 

- 40 

- 154 

- 202 

- 549 

- 609 

- 625 

- 635 

- 665 

- 669 

- 677 

- 6H0 

- 692 

- 693 

- 696 

- 698 

- 701 

- 711 

- 1053 

- 1077 

- 71 

- 72 

- 169 

- 352 

- 581 

- 705 

- 710 

- 546 

- 618 
- 620 


ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  LEAVES. 


Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 
Lanceolate,  acute 
Oval,  mucronate  - 

Pinnatifidly  dentate,  downy,  with  resinous  particles 

Evergreen. 

Entire. 

Lobed  or  peltate,  coriaceous,  shiny 
Linear,  chaffy,  small,  whorled  - 
Acerose,  whorled,  glabrous  - 

Acerose,  trigonal,  imbricate  in  4 rows 
Linear-lanceolate,  mucronulate 
Acerose,  very  small,  imbricate  - 
Acerose,  on  short  petioles  - 

Ovalr’coriaceous  - 

Linear,  spreading,  heath-like  - 
Acerose,  elliptic,  flat,  downy  beneath 
Cordate-ovate  - 

Verticillately  ternate,  buds  naked 
Oval,  convex,  glabrous,  small  - 
Linear  or  ovate,  margins  revolute,  coriaceous, 
tomentose  beneath 

Narrow  or  linear,  crowded  - 

Linear,  sheathed,  needle-like  - - - 

Linear,  scattered,  needle-like 
. Linear,  2-rowed,  needle-like  - 

Linear,  in  alternate  fascicles  - 
Acerose,  imbricate  - - - - 

Linear,  tongue-shaped,  obtuse  - 

Linear,  needle-shaped,  spreading 


/'tea  - 
Zeno'bm 

COMPTO'  N I A 


//e'dera 
Eki'ca  - 
Gypsoca'llis  - 
Callu'na 
Andro'meda  - 
Cassi'ope 
Cassa'ndim  - 
PfERlS 
PH  YLLO'DOCiJ 

Dab(e'cm 
Epig^'a 
Ka'LM/,4 
Leiophy'llum 
^ Le'dum 

cPhlo'mis 
J PoSMARl'NUS  - 
1 Lava'ndula  - 
C Sa'lvia 
Pi'nus  - 
.TbJES  - 
Pl'CEA  - 

Ce'dros 
Arauca'ria  - 
E'mpetrpm 
f Cerati'ola 
7 Core'ma 
-ftu'scus 
YU'CCA 


Brya'nthls  - 
Phaleroca'rpus 

Muti'sja 

A'rbutus 

Cunningha'm/^ 

/'lex  - 
Duvau'a 
StjEheli'na  - 
Santoli'na 
A’ene'cio 

LEUCO'THOfi 

Perne'tty^ 


TVmarix 
Myrica'ria 
Pupleej'rum 
Lyo'n/a 


Alike  green  on  both  surfaces,  usually  floriferous 
Ensiform,  pointed,  alike  on  both  surfaces 
Serrated. 

Linear,  small,  crowded,  spreading 
Roundish-oval,  small  - 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Terminating  in  a tendril,  cordate,  oblong 
Oblong-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  shining 
Linear,  solitary,  more  or  less  2-ranked  - 
Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Ovate-oval,  coriaceous,  often  prickly 
Oblong  or  ovate,  small,  odour  of  turpentine 
Linear,  hoary  or  silky  beneath  - 
Linear,  small,  rowed,  tomentose 
Pinnatifid,  tomentose,  white  and  mealy  beneath 
Spinulose,  coriaceous  - 
Ovate,  small,  approximate,  stiff,  shining  - 
Ovate,  subcordate,  ciliate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  or  j Gaiilthe'rz/i 

Deciduous  evergreen. 

Entire. 

Linear,  stem-clasping,  small 
Linear,  broader  at  the  base,  sessile,  small 
Oblong,  coriaceous,  sessile,  glaucous' 

Obovate  or  oval,  coriaceous,  crowded,  glabrous 
Terminated  by  a sphacelate  (withered)  apex,  or  7 Phodode'ndron 
yellow  gland  3 

Ovate  or  elliptic,  smooth,  small,  with  revolute ) Oxyco'ccus 
margins  * 

Lanceolate,  bluntish  _ 

Broad,  lanceolate,  glabrous 
Lanceolate,  smooth  on  both  sides 
Ovate-cordate  or  hastate 
Spathulate,  with  a frosty  hue 
Oblong-pointed,  sometimes  lobed 
Linear-lanceolate,  small 
Serrated 

Oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth,  downy  beneath 
Entire  or  serrated. 

Oval  or  lanceolate 

Obovate  or  oblong,  full  of  resinous  glands,  smooth 
Obovate,  coriaceous,  shining 
Membranous,  often  beset  with  resinous  dots 
Reticulated,  alike  on  both  sides 
Evergreen  or  subevergreen. 

Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Coriaceous,  in  tufts  at  the  axils 
Obovate,  glaucous  - 
Stipulate  or  exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Dentate. 

At  the  apex  obcuneate 

Ovate,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough,  dark  green 
Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Generally  woolly  beneath 


S'  % 

- Arga'nia 
. Rume'lia 

- Fontane'sja  - 

- Sola'num 

_ Tragopy'rum 
. Zau'rus  - 
_ Osy'ris 

_ GORDO'Ni-d 

- Pri'nos 
Escallo'n/a  - 
Arctosta'phylos 
Pacci'nium 
Smi'lax 


Be’rueris 

Te'lla 


Pu'rsh/a 

Pla'nera 


. Cotonea'ster 


JX13 


- 4*{* 

- 563 

- 936 


- 497 

- 555 

- 557 

- 559 

- 560 

- 561 

- 562 

- 570 

- 570 

- 572 

- 589 

- 598 

- 602 
- 602 

- 672 

- 672 

- 672 

- 673 

- 950 

- 1025 

- 1036 

- 1057 

- 1062 

- 1091 

- 1092 

- 1092 

- 1099 

- 1101 

- 571 

- 581 

- 551 

- 573 

- 1065 

- 156 

- 192 

- 546 

- 548 

- 550 

- 568 

- 578 

- 579 


- 458 

- 459 

- 495 

- 564 

- 583 

- 615 

- 622 

- 623 

- 638 

- 663 

- 678 

- 681 

- 695 

- 73 

- 163 

- 490 

- 577 

- 604 

- 1093 


- 42 

- 53 


- V 97 

- 725 


<05 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GENERA 


Opposite , stipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Minute,  caducous,  bark  evergreen 
Oval-elliptic 

Whorled,  oval  ... 

Digitate,  7-5-lobed 
Serrate. 

Ovate-acuminate  - 

Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire,  connate  - - - 

Serrate  or  dentate,  petiolate,  and  shining 
Serrate  or  entire,  petiolate,  shining 
Opposite , exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Ovate-lanceolate,  3-ribbed 
Lanceolate,  glabrous,  large 
Ovate  or  lanceolate,  shining 
Cordate,  large  - 

Lanceolate,  reticulately  veined 
Cordate,  undivided  or  3-lobed,  large 
Lanceolate  or  ovate,  beset  with  silvery  scales 
Lanceolate,  with  very  short  petioles 
Serrate. 

Ovate  or  cordate,  sometimes  lobed 
Lanceolate,  rough,  with  dots  - 
Serrated  or  entire 

Oval-acuminate,  scabrous 

Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Variously  lobed  (one  variety  deeply  lacinaite) 
Dentate  or  entire. 

Glabrous,  entire,  or  toothed  at  the  apex  - 
Entire. 

Ovate-lanceolate,  evergreen,  pale  green  with  yellow 
spots  - 

Elliptic,  glabrous,  small 
Lanceolate,  shining  - 
Ovate,  ciliate,  shining  - 
Roundish,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining  - 
Serrate 

Oblong,  with  revolute  edges,  small  - t 

Serrate  or  entire. 

Wavy,  leathery,  dark  green,  shining 
Deciduous  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Undivided,  sessile,  or  sub-sessile,  dotted  - 

Lanceolate,  downy  - 
Ovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  glaucous 
Lanceolate,  glabrous  - 

Linear  and  scale-like,  caducous,  bark  evergreen  - 
Serrate. 

Ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  linear,  mostly  deci- 
duous - - - - - 

Dentate  or  entire. 

Petioles  embracing  the  stems  - 
Opposite  or  alternate , stipulate. 

Evergreen. 

Entire. 

Rhomb-shaped,  bearing  a mealy  powder 
Opposite  or  alternate,  exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Lanceolate,  sometimes  whorled  - 
Oblong,  small-fascicled  - 

Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Smooth,  oval-lanceolate  - 
Rigid,  pale  green  on  both  sides 
Glabrous,  shining,  sometimes  small 

Linear,  more  or  less  2-rowed  - 

Scale-like,  closely  imbricated,  compressed 
Scales  situated  under  the  joints  of  the  branches 
Linear,  adpressedly  imbricate  - 
Scale-shaped,  minute,  sometimes  linear  - 
Opposite  or  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate. 

Subevergreen. 

Entire. 

3-nerved  or  feather-nerved,  hoary  or  pilose 

LEAVES  COMPOUND. 

Alternate,  stipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Biternate  or  bipinnate,  strong. smelled 
Pinnate,  3 — 5-foliolate  - 
Trifoliolate,  pilose,  or  pubescent 


-i 


Coi.le't/^ 

178 

Symphorica'rptts 

• 

541 

Cephala'nthhs 

- 

544 

JTtex 

- 

673 

Diervi'll^i 

- 

525 

Loni'cer^ 

526 

Aristotf'lz.4  - 

182 

Fibu'rnum 

• 

516 

Coria'ria  - 

146 

Chiona'nthus 

634 

Peri'ploca 

- 

652 

Cata'lpa 

670 

Bu'ddle 

- 

660 

Paulo'wn/^i  - 

- 

671 

SHEPHE'Rn/^  - 

- 

700 

Bo'ry/1  - 

- 

713 

Hydra'ngea  - 

. 

492 

I'VA 

- 

548 

~ Philade'lphus 

460 

; Deo'tzz^ 

- 

465 

A'cer 

- 

79 

| Deccma'ria  - 

- 

466 

Au'cuba 

511 

Aza'lea 

. 

601 

Philly'rea 

• 

631 

Ei'nca 

- 

657 

jBu'XUS 

• 

703 

Mygi'nd^ 

- 

156 

Ga'rry^  - 

• 

926 

' //ype'ricum  - 

74 

^NDROSjE'MUM 

- 

77 

Bentha'mia  - 

- 

507 

Leyceste'r/^ 

- 

543 

Ligu'strum  - 

. 

628 

JS'PHEDRA 

- 

937 

Euo'nymus 

- 

149 

Cl'STUS  - 

- 

54 

,4'triplex 

- 

676 

Pu'nica  - 

456 

Nitra'ria 

• 

467 

Co'rnus  - 

501 

Pl'SCUM  - 

- 

508 

Da'phne  - 

- 

686 

Pa'xos  - 

- 

939 

Tor  re'  y^ 

- 

943 

Phu'ja  - 

- 

1068 

Ca'llitris 

- 

1072 

Cv  pre'ssus 
JUNl'PERUS 


- Helia'nthemum 


- Pjeo'sia 

- Ptb'lea 

- Adenoca'rpcs 


18 

143 

227 


ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  LEAVES. 


Impari-pinnate  - 
Impari-pinnate,  beset  with  glands 
Abruptly  pinnate,  leaflets  mucronate 
Abruptly  pinnate,  leaflets  2 pairs 
Impari-pinnate,  leaflets  orbicular 
Impari-pinnate,  stipules  small  - 
Pinnate,  petioles  permanent  - 

Abruptly  pinnate,  and  bipinnate,  or  simple 
Bipinnate,  4—7  pinnae  - 
Serrate. 

Pinnate,  3 — 13-foliolate  - 

Impari-pinnate,  doubly  and  trebly  serrate,  very 
large 

Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Impari-pinnate,  with  ovate  leaflets 
Dentate  or  serrate. 

Trifoliolate,  stipules  connate  - 
Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Trifoliolate,  leaflets  elliptical-oblong 
Trifoliolate,  often  pubescent  - 
Impari-pinnate,  glabrous  - 

Serrate. 

Impari-pinnate,  stipules  attached  to  the  petiole 
Dentate  or  serrate. 

Digitate,  pinnate  or  lobed,  rough 
Alternate , exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Entire. 

Impari-pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets 
Impari-pinnate,  with  9 — 11  leaflets 
Impari-pinnate,  leaflets  petiolate 
Impari-pinnate,  leaflets  oval,  pointed 
Serrate. 

Trifoliolate  or  bipinnate,  leaflets  ovate  - 
Impari-pinnate,  5 — 19  leaflets  - - - 

Impari-pinnate,  5 — 15  leaflets  - 
Impari-pinnate,  17  leaflets,  sessile 
Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Palmate,  pinnate,  or  bipinnate 

Impari-pinnate,  teeth  glandulous  on  the  under  side 

Evergreen . 

Dentate  or  serrate. 

Pinnate,  coriaceous,  dark  green 
Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Impari-pinnate,  reddish  green  - 
Conjugate,  trifoliate,  tendriled 
Opposite,  stipulate. 

Deciduous 

Serrate. 

Pinnate,  with  compound  and  partial  stipules 
Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 

Pinnate,  the  pinnae  often  bi-glandular  at  the  base 
Dentate  or  serrate. 

Pinnately  divided,  leaflets  irregular 
Opposite,  exstipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Serrate. 

Biternate,  leaflets  oblong  lanceolate 
Impari-pinnate,  leaflets  nearly  sessile,  buds  black") 
(One  variety  has  simple  leaves,  p.642.)  3 

Impari-pinnate,  buds  ash-coloured 
Impari-pinnate,  leaflets  7—9,  petioles  marginate  - 
Dentate,  notched,  or  otherwise  cut  at  the  edges. 
Impari-pinnate,  3 — 5 leaflets 
Palmate,  leaflets  rough 
Palmate,  leaflets  smooth 
Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Pinnate,  in  decussating  pairs 
Alternate  or  opposite , stipulate. 

Subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Pinnately  cut,  hairy 

LEAVES  SIMPLE  OR  COMPOUND. 

Alternate,  stipulate. 

Deciduous. 

Serrate  or  entire. 

Simple,  or  unequally  pinnate 
Simple,  but  sometimes  pinnately  divided 
Dentate  or  serrate. 

Usually  simple,  but  sometimes  pinnately  cut 
Deciduous,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen. 

Entire. 

Lanceolate,  linear,  or  trifoliolate 
Trifoliolate  or  pinnate 


Amo'rpha 
Eysenha'rdtja 
Cahaga'na 
Halimode'ndron 
Calo'phaca  - 
Colu'tea 
//stra'galus  - 
Gledi'tschja  - 
Gymno'cladus 

Xantho'xylum 
J Ara'lia  - 

Kolreute'r/x 
Ono'nis  - 


Pipta'nthos 
Cy'tisus  - 
Coroni'lla 


- lio'SA 
Kv'bus 


So’PHOtiA 

VlRGl'L  I A 

Robi'nja 

Wista'r/a 

Ci'ssus 

Ju'glans 

Ca'rya 

Pteroca'rya 

Ampelo'psis 

Aila’NTUS 


- Maho'n ia 


Pista'cia 

Bigno'n/,1 


Staphyik'a  - 

Sambu'cus 

Xanthorhi'za 


.Jtra'gene 

.Fra'xinus 

O'rnus 

Te’COMA 

NeGU'NDO 

JS'scumjs 

Pa'via 


- Cle'matis 


PoTENTI'LLA  - 


- ifHU's 

- Py'rus 


- API  RAJ  A 


- G tNl'STA 
Jasmt'num 


-XX. 


- 23* 

- 232 

- 2y 

- 2 

- 24v 

- 24  fi 

- 2: 

- 24 

- 25 

- 14 

- 49C 


- 134 

- 221 


- 198 

- 213 

- 247 

- 321 

- 311 


- 195 

- 197 

- 233 

- 248 

- 141 

- 732 

- 735 

- 743 

- 139 

- 145 


- 50 


- 184 

- 660 


- 147 

- 6i3 

- 19 


- 16 

- 639 

- 651 

- 661 

- 122 

- 124 

- 128 
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- 319 


- 186 
• 417 

- 299 


- 203 

- 654 


EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS,  &c. 


Under  the  titles  of  the  orders  are  given  signs,  intended  to  show  at  a glance  the  general  habit  of 
the  trees  or  shrubs  described  in  each  order.  These  signs  represent  large,  small,  and  middle-sized 
plants,  and  are  as  follows  ; the  first  sign  in  each  row  indicating  a deciduous  tree  or  shrub,  the  next 
an  evergreen,  and  so  on  alternately:  — 

rmn 

1.  Round-headed  trees;  such  as  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  chestnut,  &c.  De- 
ciduous and  evergreen.- 


2.  & 3.  Spiry-topped  or  conical  trees  ; 
such  as  the  spruce  fir,  silver  fir,  larch, 
pine,  deciduous  cypress,  &c.  Deciduous 
and  evergreen. 


4.  Fastigiate  trees  ; such  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  evergreen  cypress,  pyramidal 
oak,  &c.  Deciduous  and  evergreen. 


5-  Drooping  trees ; such  as  the  weeping 
willow,  weeping  elm,  &c. 


6 Shrubs  of  the  largest  size,  and  also 
middle-sized  shrubs.  Deciduous  and 
evergreen,  but  exclusive  of  tw  Aers, 
climbers,  trailers,  &c. 


7.  Under-shrubs,  or  shrubs  of  the  smallest 
size.  Deciduous  and  evergreen,  but  ex- 
clusive of  twiners,  trailers,  &c. 


8.  Twining  shrubs ; such  as  the  honey- 
suckle, aristolochia,  &c.  Deciduous  and 
evergreen. 


9.  Climbing  shrubs  ; such  as  the  clematis, 
ampelopsis,  vine,  &c.  Deciduous  and 
evergreen. 


10.  Trailing  shrubs,  the  branches  of  which 
lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  but  do  not 
root  into  it;  such  as  many  species  of 
willow,  Cytisus,  &c. 


11.  Creeping  shrubs,  or  such  as  send  up 
shoots  from  their  creeping  roots;  as 
many  species  of  Spirai'a,  &c. 


The  signs  put  before  each  ini 
Gardener's  Magazine,  and  in  the 
^ Deciduous  tree. 

I Evergreen  tree, 
i st  Deciduous  shrub. 

Evergreen  shrub. 
j * Deciduous  under-shrub. 


lividual  species  and  variety  are 
Hortus  Britannicus,  viz. 

«l  Evergreen  under-shrub. 
Deciduous  twiner. 
Evergreen  twiner. 
Deciduous  climber. 
Evergreen  climber. 


the  same  as  those  used  in  the 

xfc  Deciduous  trailer. 

!U  Evergreen  trailer. 
Deciduous  creeper. 
Evergreen  creeper. 


Accentuations  and  Indications. 

All  the  botanic  names  throughout  the  Work  are  accented,  and  have  their  origin  indicated,  as  in 
the  Hortus  Britannicus  and  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  The  vowels  which  are  sounded  short  are 
marked  with  an  acute  accent,  thus  ('),  as  A'ceras  ; and  those  which  are  sounded  long  are  marked 
with  a grave  accent,  thus  ('),  as  A'brus.  The  origin  of  each  name  is  indicated  thus  : it  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  a plant  by  the  ancients,  the  first  letter  is  in  Italic,  as  Pinus ; if  it  is  comme- 
morative  of  some  individual,  the  letters  additional  to  the  name  are  in  Italic,  as  Banksia,  Lam- 
bert/dwn,  Douglas//  ; and  if  an  aboriginal  name  has  been  adopted,  or  if  the  name  is  of  uncertain 
derivation,  the  whole  word  is  in  Italic,  as,  Ailantus,  Caragana,  &c.  Where  the  name  would  otherwise 
lie  in  Italic,  as  in  the  case  of  synonymcs,  headings  to  paragraphs,  &c.,  these  distinctions  are,  ot 
cour&e,  reversed,  as  P/n?/s,  Bdnks\&,  Aimntus.  All  the  other  scientific  names,  generic  or  specific,  are 
composed  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  except  a very  few  which  are  taken  from  places  : as  Araucaria, 
from  the  country  of  the  Araucanians  ; Quercus  gramdntia,  from  the  estate  ot  Grammont,  &c. 

The  engraved  Figures 

Are  all  to  the  same  scale  of  2 in.  to  1 ft.,  or  one  sixth  of  the  natural  size  ; with  the  exception  at 
details,  which,  when  given,  are  generally  of  the  natural  size,  and  indicated  by  a cross,  thus,  + . 


ABRIDGED 


ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM 


T rees  and  shrubs,  in  common  with  all  other  flowering  plants,  are  arranged 
by  botanists  in  two  grand  divisions  ; viz.  the  Exogenous,  or  Dicotyledonous, 
Plants,  the  stems  of  which  increase  from  without,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
have  reticulated  veins  ; and  the  Endogenous,  or  Monocotyledonous,  Plants, 
the  stems  of  which  increase  from  within,  and  the  leaves  of  which  have  parallel 
veins.  The  first  class  includes  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  Britain,  with 
the  exception  of  shrubs  of  the  genera  Yucca,  «S'inilax,  i2uscus,  and  one  or  two 
others,  which  belong  to  the  second  class.  We  shall  arrange  the  genera  and 
species  under  the  same  subdivisions,  subclasses,  sections,  orders,  and  tribes, 
as  we  have  adopted  from  DeCandolle  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Class  I.  EXO'GENAE. 

Stems  increasing  from  without  ; leaves  with  reticulated  Veins. 

Subdivision  I.  DICIlLAMY'DEiE. 

Calyx  and  Corolla  distinct,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  Subdivision  II., 
in  which  the  flowers  have  only  a calyx. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  high  developement  of  the  floral  envelopes,  that 
the  greater  part  of  handsome-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  in  Dichla- 
mydeae,  it  rarely  happening  that  those  with  a single  floral  envelope  have  any 
brilliant  colouring. 

Subclass  I.  THALAMIFLO'RiE, 

Flowers  with  Petals  and  Stamens  inserted  in  the  Receptacle 

This  subclass  contains  all  the  Polyandrous  plants  of  Linnaeus  ; as  the  sub- 
class Calyciflorae,  in  which  the  stamens  are  seated  on  the  calyx,  contains  all 
the  plants  of  the  Linnaean  class  Icosandria. 

Section  I. 

Carpella , that  is,  the  component  Parts  of  compound  Capsules  or  Fruits,  numerous; 
or  the  Stamens  placed  opposite  the  Petals. 

Order  I.  i?ANUNCULAvCEiE. 

The  Diagnostic,  or  Distinctive , Character , or,  as  we  shall  term  it,  the  OrdinaV 
Character,  of  this  order,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Lind  ley  : — “ Polyp etalous, 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


with  hypogynous  stamens  [that  is,  stamens  under  the  pistil]  ; anthers  bursting 
by  longitudinal  slits ; several  distinct  simple  carpella  [fruits] ; exstipulate 
leaves , sheathing  at  their  base  ; solid  albumen  ; and  seeds  without  arillus.” 
(Nat.  Syst.,  p.  6.)  — Climbing  shrubs  scarcely  woody,  and  low  suff'ruticose 
bushes.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Leaves  generally  alternate,  but  sometimes  opposite,  generally  exstipuiate; 
deciduous,  or  evergreen  ; much  divided,  especially  in  Clematis,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  not  articulate  with  the  stem.  The  petioles  often  serve  as  tendrils  ; 
and  are  dilated  at  the  base,  forming  a sheath  half-clasping  the  stem.  Hairs 
if  any,  simple.  Inflorescence  small  in  Xanthorhiza,  and  some  species  of 
Clematis,  and  large  in  Paeonia.  Seeds  small  and  pointed,  except  in  Paeonia. 
— The  species  in  British  gardens  are  included  in  two  tribes,  Clematideae 
and  P&oniaceee,  which  contain  the  genera  Clematis,  .dtragene,  Paeoni^ 
and  Xanthorhiza. 


Tribe  I.  Clemati'de^e. 

Tribal  Character.  Climbers,  characterised  by  having  the  aestivation  of  the 
calyx  valvate  or  induplicate ; with  no  petals,  or  with  the  petals  flat ; the 
anther  opening  outwards  ; the  carpels,  or  seed-vessels,  not  opening,  one- 
seeded,  terminated  by  a tail,  which  is  the  indurated  style.  Seed  pendulous. 
Leaves  opposite.  Deciduous  and  evergreen  climbers.  — The  genera  are  two, 
Clematis  and  dtragene,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Cle'matis  L,  Petals  none.  ^tra'gene  L.  Petals  several. 


Genus  L 


in 


L\J 


L\m 


CLE'MATIS  L.  The  Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower.  Lin.  Syst.  Poly- 
6ndria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  The  word  Klematis  was,  as  well  as  Atragene,  used  by  Theophrastus,  to  designate 
the  Clematis  Vitalba  of  Linnaeus.  Clematis  was  used  by  Matthiolus,  and  also  by  Clusius,  who 
applied  it  to  C.  Viticella  L.  and  C.  cirrhdsa  L. 

Synont/mes.  Ladies’ Bower  Gerard-,  Clematite,  Fr.  ; Waldrebe,  Gcr.  ; Clematide,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  word  Clematis,  or  Klematis,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  klenia,  a small 
branch  of  a vine  ; and  it  is  applied  to  this  genus,  because  most  of  the  plants  composing  it  ( limb 
like  a vine.  The  English  name  of  Ladies’  Bower  was  probably  adopted  from  its  suitableness  for 
covering  bowers  ; and,  as  the  first  kind  of  clematis  brought  to  England  (C.  Viticella)  w as  intro- 
duced in  1569,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  name  of  Virgin’s  Bower  might  be  intended  to 
convey  a compliment  to  that  sovereign,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  liked  to  be  called  the  Virgin 
Queen.  Waldrebe  is  compounded  of  wald,  a wood,  and  rebe,  the  branch  of  a vine. 


Genetic  Character.  Involucre  none,  or  situated  under  the  flower,  in  the  form 
of  a calyx.  Calyx  of  from  four  to  eight  coloured  sepals.  Petals  none.  Car- 
pels numerous,  aggregate,  terminated  by  a long,  and  mostly  feathery,  tail. — 
Climbing  shrubs,  with  variously  cut  opposite  leaves.  The  recent  herb  of  all 
the  species  is  acrid,  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  occasions  blisters.] 
( Don's  Mill.)  The  seed  is  pendulous,  and  the  carpels  are  one  seeded  ; 
each  is  terminated  by  a persistent  style,  and  does  not  open  until  ruptured 
by  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Leaves  compound,  opposite  in  decussating  pairs,  without  stipules,  deci« 
duous  or  evergreen  ; the  petiole  possessed  of  a clasping  power  for  attaching 
the  plant  to  contiguous  bushes,  or  similar  objects ; in  all  the  species,  more 
or  less  persistent  after  they  are  decayed.  Flowers  in  axillary  ramose  panicles; 
small  and  white  in  some,  and  in  others  larger  and  highly  coloured.  Seed 


t.  /iANUNCULA'cEvE  : CLE'MATIS. 


a 


small,  seldom  seen  divested  of  its  envelope,  as  that  never  bursts  till  after  it  is 
committed  to  the  soil.  — The  species  are  included  in  four  sections  ; viz. 
Flammula,  Viticella,  Cheiropsis,  and  ^nemeniflora. 

Boot  strong  ; the  fibres  rather  straight,  and  not  very  much  branched  ; ex- 
tended in  the  soil  rather  horizontally  than  perpendicularly.  Stem  ligneous, 
not  rigid  enough  to  stand  erect.  Branches  the  same,  and  slender.  Well 
adapted  for  covering  bowers,  or  for  ornamenting  verandas  or  trelliswork.  The 
greater  number  of  the  species  ripen  their  seeds  in  England,  and  are  easily 
propagated  by  them,  or  by  layers.  The  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  several 
years ; they  are  of  slow  vegetation,  and  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered, 
in  which  case  they  will  generally  come  up  the  following  spring;  though,  some- 
times, not  till  the  second  spring.  All  the  species  require  support  by  props  of 
some  kind  ; and  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that 
is  tolerably  dry,  but  more  especially  in  one  that  is  calcareous.  From  the 
acridity  of  these  plants,  they  are  not  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects ; 
nevertheless,  snails  and  slugs  are  occasionally  found  eating  their  young  herbage. 

§ i.  Flammula  Dec. 


in 


m 


Sectional  Character.  Involucre  wanting.  Tail  of  the  carpels  long,  bearded 
and  feathery.  Cotyledons  distinct  (that  is,  slightly  separated)  in  the  seed. 
(Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  3.)  Deciduous. 

1 1.  Cle'matis  Flammula  L.  The  inflammatory-ywimZ  Clematis,  or 
sweet-scented  Virgin's  Bower. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.2. 

Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  C.  tlrens  Gerard ; C.«maritima  All.  Ped.  ; 

C.  suaveolens  Salisb.  Prod.  ; C.  paniculata  Thun.  ; 

Clematite  odorante,  Fr. ; scharfe  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  flammare,  to  inflame;  on  account  of 
the  blistering  qualities  of  the  species. 

Engravings.  Park.  Theat.,  p.  381.  f.  3.  ; and  our  fig.  1. 

Specific  Character  and  abridged  Description. 

Leaves  pinnate,  smooth  : with  orbicular, 
oval,  oblong,  or  linear,  entire  or  three- 
lobed,  acutish  lea'flets.  (Don'$  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  climber.  South  of  Europe ; 
in  hedges  and  waste  bushy  places,  not 
far  from  the  sea,  and  in  soils  more  or 
less  calcareous.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  white, 
sweet-scented  ; July  to  October.  Fruit 
white  ; ripe  in  October.  Leaves  deep 
green,  often  remaining  on  the  plants  till 
mid-winter,  and  dying  off  black. 

Varieties  and  their  Synonymes.  The  most 
distinct  is  C.  F.  mantima ; the  rest  are 
of  little  importance. 

A C.  F.  2 rotundifolia  Dec.  C.  frag  ran  s 
Tenore. — Leaflets  almost  orbicu- 
lar. 

H C.  F.  3 maritima  Dec.  — Leaflets 
linear. 

A C.  F.  4 rubella  Dec.  — Leaflets 

oval,  usually  emarginate.  Sepals  four,  reddish  on  the  outside. 
b 2 
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1 C.  F.  5 ccespitosa  Dec.  C.  caespitosa  Scop.,  C.  Flammula  Bertol. 
Leaflets  minute,  entire  or  cut. 

1 C.  F.  6 paniculdta.  C.  paniculata  Thun. — Flowers  with  the  peduncles 
simple. 

A vigorous-growing  plant,  the  stems  of  which  rapidly  attain  the  length  of 
from  if  ft  to  30  ft.  in  a state  of  culture.  The  leaves  are  subject  to  much 
variation  from  soil,  situation,  and  climate.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  branched.  The 

white  slightly  pubescent  on  their  exterior  margins.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
dark  green  hue  ; and  in  autumn  it  is  abundantly  covered  with  flowers,  the 
odour8  of  which  is  of  a honied  sweetness,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  some 
nersons  when  near,  though  at  a distance  it  is  not  un  ike  the  fragrance  of  the 
common  hawthorn.  From  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  will  in  four  or  five 
vST  cover  a very  large  space  of  wall,  roof,  or  bower.  Its  herbage  is  con- 
sidered less  acrid  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  European  species,  notwith- 
-standing  its  name  of  Flammula. 

1 2.  C.  orientals  L.  The  Oriental  Clematis. 

Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  4 

irjurni.il.  I'jur...  , 

C.  ochroletica  Hort. ; 


mth^- 5 


C glauca  WiM. 

Clematite  orientate,  Fr. ; M ^ndlSC^f  o ’ ^ ' 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  1. 119.  f.  145.  ; and  our fig.2. 

Spec. Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pinnate ; 
leaflets  smooth, wedge-shaped, 
with  three  toothed  pointed 
lobes.  (Don's  Mill.)  A decidu- 
ous climber.  Levant  and  Cau- 
casus. Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow  slightly  tint- 
ed with  russet, sweet-scented; 

July,  August.  Fruit  white  ; 
ripe  in  October.  Leaves^ 
somewhat  glaucous,  dying  off 
black  or  dark-brown. 

Varieties.  C.  glauca  Willd.  and 
C.  ochroleuca  Hort.  are,  by 
some,  alleged  to  be  varieties 
of  C.  orientalis ; but  we  do 
not  consider  them  sufficiently 
distinct  for  varieties,  and  have, 
therefore,  included  these 
names  in  our  synonymes. 

The  general  magnitude  of  this 
species  resembles  that  of  C. 

Flammula,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  ulterior  branches  being 
more  persistently  ligneous, 
though  the  main  stem  in  old 
plants  is  seldom  seen  so  thick  as 
that  of  C.  Flammula.  It  is  also 
distinguished  from  the  latter 
species  by  throwing  up  suckers 
freely,  which  the  other  does 
not.  Its  leaflets  are  glaucous, 
flat,  large  as  compared  with 

those  of  C.  Flammula ; and  it  T.  „re  VCJ. 

does  not  produce  flowers  so  profusely  as  that  species.  The  flowers  are  yc 
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lowish,  and  not  so  strongly  scented ; and  the  carpels  are  dissimilar,  though 
still  cottony  in  appearance  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 


A 3.  C.  chine'nsis  Relz.  The  Chinese  Clematis. 

Identification.  Betz.  Obs.,  2.  p.  18.  ; Dec.  Syst.,  1.  p.  137.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 
Synonyme.  C.  sintnsis  Lour.  coch.  1.  p.  422. 

Engraving.  Owx  Jig.  3. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Pedun- 
cles few-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ovaries  usually  four,  with  almost 
naked  tails.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber.  China,  in  the  island  called 
Danes.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers?.  Leaves  pur- 
plish green,  retained  till  rendered  black  by  frost. 


A plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s 
Garden,  grows  vigor- 
ously against  a wall, 
producing  shoots  as 
long  and  strong  as 
those  of  C.  Flammu- 
la;  and  retaining  its 
leaves  till  they  are 
blackened  by  frost. 
It  has  never  flowered; 
but,  in  its  leaves  and 
its  general  appear- 
ance, it  seems  to  re- 
semble C.  orientalis, 
except  that  the  leaves 
are  of  a dark  pur- 
plish green,  instead  of 
being  glaucous. 


3.  Clematis  chin6nsis. 


1 4.  C.  Vita'lba  L.  The  White- Vine  Clematis,  or  Traveller’s  Joy. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.3. ; Smith’s  Eng.  FI.,  3.  p.39. ; Don’s  Mill,  1.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  Athragene  Theopk.  ; Fitis  sylvestris  Dios.  ; C.  latifblia  seu  ^tragene  Ray  ; C altera 
Matth. ; C.  tertia  Com. ; Viorna  Ger.  and  Lob. ; Fltis  nigra  Fuch. ; Vit&lba  Dod. ; the  Old 
Man’s  Beard,  Bindwith,  the  common  Virgin’s  Bower,  the  wild  Climber,  the  great  wild  Climber; 
Clematite  brulante,  Clematite  des  Haies,  l’Herbe  aux  Gueux,  la  Viorne  des  Pauvres,  Fr. ; ge 
meine  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Because  of  its  “ decking 
and  adorning  the  ways  and  hedges 
where  people  travel,”  says  Gerard, 

“ I have  named  it  the  traveller’s  joy.” 

The  name  of  Old  Man’s  Beard  is 
very  appropriate  to  the  white  and 
hairy  appearance  of  the  tails  of  the 
carpels;  andBindwith,  from  the  shoots 
being  used  instead  of  those  of  willows 
for  tying  up  plants.  White  Vine  is 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  tails  of  the  carpels 
in  autumn.  The  French  name  of 
Clematite  brulante  has  reference  to 
the  acrid  properties  of  the  plant ; and 
Clematite  des  Haies  to  its  growing 
generally  in  hedges.  The  name  of 
1’Herbe  aux  Gueux  refers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  beggars  in 
France,  who  use  it  to  makes  ulcers 
in  their  arms  and  legs,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion,  curing  them- 
selves afterwards  by  the  application  of 
the  leaves  of  the  beet.  La  Viorne  des 
Pauvres  alludes  to  the  same  practice, 

Viorne  being  evidently  derived  from 
Vidrna. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  4.  t.  308. ; 4.  Clematis  Vit&lba. 

Eng.  Bot.,  612. ; and  our  figs.’ A.  & 5. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  cordate 
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at  the  base,  partly  cut.  Peduncles  forked,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  (Don  s 
Mill.)  A deciduous  climber  of  vigorous  growth.  Europe  and  Britain,  in 
hedges  and  copses,  always  indicating  a calcareous  soil.  Height  loft,  to 
30  ft.;  in  rich  soil,  and  in  a sheltered  situation,  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  Flowers 
white ; August,  September.  Fruit  white ; ripe  from  October  to  February. 
Leaves  long  retained,  and  dying  off  black  or  dark  brown. 

The  stems  are  woody,  more-  so 
than  those  of  any  other  species,  an- 
gular, climbing  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  or  upwards,  and  hanging 
down  from  rocky  cliffs,  ruins,  or  the 
branches  of  trees;  or  being  supported 
by,  and  forming  tufts  on,  the  upper 
surface  of  other  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
which  they  often  so  completely 
cover  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
bushes  at  a distance.  The  footstalks 
of  the  leaves  are  twined  about  what- 
ever object  they  approach,  and  after- 
wards become  hard  and  persistent,  . 

like  the  tendrils  of  a vine.  The  leaflets  are  either  quite  entire,  or  unequally  cut ; 
sometimes  very  coarsely  so.  The  panicles  are  axillary  and  terminal,  many- 
flowered  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  of  a greenish  white  colour,  with  little 
show  ; but  they  have  a sweet  almond-like  scent.  The  seeds  (Jig-  o.)  have 
long,  wavy,  feathery,  and  silky  tails,  forming  beautiful,  tufts,  most  conspicuous 
in  wet  weather.  The  French  gardeners  use  the  twigs  instead  of  withs,  for  tying 
up  their  plants  ; and  make  very  neat  baskets  of  them  when  peeled,  and  also  bee- 
hives. The  twigs  are  in  the  best  state  for  making  these  articles  in  winter ; and 
their  flexibility  is  increased  by  holding  them  to  the  fire  before  using  them.  In 
gardens  and  plantations  the  plant  is  valuable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may 
be  made  to  cover  naked  walls,  unsightly  roofs  of  sheds,  or  low  buildings  and 
arbours  ; and  for  a variety  of  similar  purposes. 


1 5.  C-  vikginia'na  L.  The  Virginian  Clematis. 

Identification.  Linn.  Amcen.,  p.  275.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  5. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 

Sunmiinnes  C canadensis  trifufia  repens  Tourn. ; C.  canadensis  Mill.  Diet.  No.  5.,  Salisb.  Prod. 
*371  y-  C "cordifblia  Mcench.  Supv.  104.  ; C.  triterniUa  Hort. ; the  broad-leaved  Canada  Virgin  s 
Bower;  Clematite  de  Virginie,  Fr.\  Virginische  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Den.  Brit,  (the  male  plant),  t.  74.  ; and  our  Jig.  6. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Flowers  panicled,  dioecious.  Leaves 
ternate ; leaflets  cordate,  acute,  grossly  toothed, 
or  lobed.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber. 

Canada  to  Florida,  in  hedges  and  near  rivers. 

Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1767. 

Flowers  white  ; August,  September.  Fruit  white. 

Decaying  foliage  brown  or  black. 

Variety. 

I C.  v.  2 bractedta  Dec.  C.  bracteata  Mcench. 

— Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  entire. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  is  like  that 
of  C.  Vitalba ; but  it  is  less  robust  in  all  its 
parts,  and  less  ligneous  in  its  stems  and  branches  ; 
and  it  is  also  somewhat  more  tender.  Panices  t>. 
trichotomously  divided,  with  small  leaves  at  the  divisions 
obovate,  exceeding  the  stamens.  Flowers  often  dioecious  or  polygamous.  (Tor. 
and  Gray.)  Miller  states  that  it  seldom  ripens  seeds  in  England  ; but,  as  it  is 
dioecious,  it  is  possible  that  he  possessed  only  the  male  plant. 


Clematis  virgini&na. 

Sepals  4,  white, 
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.A  6.  C.  gra'ta  Wall. 

Identification.  Wall.  Asiat.,  1.  t.  98. . 
Synonym.es . C.  odorata  Hort.  ; C.  tri- 
ternata  Hort.’,  C.  nepalensis  Hort. 
Engravings.  Wall. Asiat.,  l.t.  98.;  and 
our  fig.  7. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, panicled ; leaves  subbi- 
ternate,  villous  ; leaflets  cor- 
date, acuminated,  serrated, 
3-lobed;  sepals  obtuse.  ( G . 
Bon.)  A deciduous  climber. 
Nepal,  on  mountains.  Height 
10  ft.  to  18  ft.  Introduced  in 
1831.  Flowers  white. 

Closely  resembling  C.  vir- 
giniana,  but  rather  more  hoary; 
and  equally  hardy,  though  it 
has  not  yet  flowered  freely  in 
the  open  air.  A shoot  intro- 
duced into  the  inside  of  a stove 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, from  a plant  on  the  out- 
side, flowered  there  in  1833. 
Frequent  in  nurseries  as  C. 
nepalensis. 


The  grateful-scented  Clematis. 


7.  Clematis  grata. 


1 7.  C.  Vio'rna  L.  The  road-ornamenting  Clematis,  or  leathery  Jlcnvercd 

Virgin's  Bower. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,765.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.7. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. ; Tor.  and  Gray.  1.  p.9. 
Synonymes.  C.  purpurea  rfepens  Ray ; Flfemmula  scandens,  flore  violaceo  clauso.  Dill.  Elth. ; 
American  Traveller’s  Joy  ; the  Virginian  Climber  ; the  purple  Climber  ; Clematite  Viorne,  Fr. ; 
Glockenbliithige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  via,  a way,  and  ornate,  to  ornament.  Leather-flowered  Virgin’s  Bower  refer* 
to  the  remarkably  thick  texture  of  the  sepals  ; the  German  name  signifies  bell-flowered  woodvine. 
Engravings.  Dill."  Elth.,  118.  f.  144;  and  our  jig.  9. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1-flowered.  Sepals  connivent,  thick,  acuminated, 
reflexed  at  the  apex.  Leaves  smooth,  pinnate ; leaflets  entire,  3-lobed,  alter- 
nate, ovate,  acute,  floral  ones  entire.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber. 
Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1730.  Flowers 
purple  without,  whitish  within;  June  to  August.  Fruit  white ; ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. Decaying  leaves  retained  long,  and  dying 
off  black. 

Variety.  C.  V.  2 cordata.  C.  cordata  Sims  Bot.Mag. 
t.  1816.,  and  our  Jig.  9.  from  that  plate;  Clem. 

SimsM  Sweet’s  Hort.  Brit. 

This  species  is  striking  in  the  dissimilarity  of  its 
flowers  to  those  of  most  other  species.  It  is  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  and,  exclusive  of  its  flowers,  assimilates 
to  C.  Viticella ; but  its  stems  and  branches  are  less 
decidedly  ligneous.  The  stems  are  numerous,  slender, 
and  round;  the  peduncles  of  the  flower  are  long, 
deflexed  towards  the  tip,  rendering  the  flowers  pen- 
dulous ; the  sepals  never  open,  except  at  their  ex- 
treme ends,  which  are  bent  back,  giving  the  whole 
flower  a bell  shape,  but  with  the  mouth  of  the  bell 
narrower  than  the  body.  The  sepals  are  of  a greenish  purple  or  reddish 
lilac  on  the  outside,  and  of  a very ’pale  green  within.  The  stamens  scarcely 
emerge  from  the  sepals.  The  carpels  are  broad  and  flat , as  they  ripen,  the 
tail  becomes  bent  in  and  plumose,  and  of  a brownish  green  colour.  It 
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is  most  ornamental  as 
a single  plant,  trained 
to  a rod  or  to  a wire 
frame.  As  its  branches 
are  not  very  decidedly 
ligneous  or  persistent, 
but  consist  mostly  of 
annual  shoots  from  a 
suffruticose  base,  and 
are  not  much  branched, 
the  plant  does  not  ex- 
hibit a bushy  head.  It 
thrives  best  in  bog 
earth,  kept  somewhat 
moist,  in  which  cir- 
cumstance it  differs 
from  most  of  the 
woody  species  of  Cle- 
matis. It  may  be 
increased  by  layers, 
though  not  so  readily 
as  from  seeds,  which 
it  produces  in  abund- 
ance. This  species,  C. 
cyliudrica,  and  C.  re- 
ticulata, being  neither 
very  woody,  nor  very 
luxuriant  in  growth, 
may  all  be  treated  as 
herbaceous  plants,  to 
be  supported  during 
the  flowering  season 
by  temporary  props. 
Few  border  plants,  in- 
deed, will  be  found 
more  elegant  or  more 
ornamental  when  so 
managed. 


9.  Clematis  Vidrna. 


1 8.  C.  cyli'ndrica  Sims.  The  cylindrical  -flowered  Clematis. 

Identification.  Sims,  to  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1160. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  7. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. i Tor.  and 

SnS'neF  Ccrispa  Lam.,  but  not  of  Linn. , C.  Vtorua  .fair.  in  Bot.  Rep.;  C.  diraric&ta  Jacg.; 

the  long-flowered  Virgin’s  Bower ; Clematite  a longues  Fleurs,  Fr . 

E^r^  Bot,  Mag.,  1. 1160. ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  71. ; and  our  Jig.  10- 

Spec.  Char.,  c fc.  Peduncles  1-flowered.  Sepals  thin,  acuminated  reflexed 
Pat  the  apex,  with  wavy  margins.  Leaves  slender,  pinnate;  leaflets  stalke  , 
ovate  or  oblong,  middle  one  sometimes  trifid,  aT\ 

floral  ones  entire.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous 
climber.  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1802.  Flowers  large, 
purplish  blue,  nodding  ; June,  August.  Fruit 
white ; ripe  in  September. 

DeCandolle  describes  this  species  as  related 
to  C.  Viorna,  reticulata,  and  crispa,  and  dis- 
criminated it  from  these.  C.  cylindrica,  he  says, 
differs  from  C.  Viorna,  in  the  segments  of  its 
leaves  being  entire  and  not  trifid  ; in  the  flowers 
being  blue,  not  reddish  lilac  and  pale  within,  and 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  C.  Vi6rna  ; in  the  sepals  ^ 
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being  not  leathery,  but  somewhat  of  the  consistence 
of  paper,  with  the  margin  waved ; the  ovaries 
12-15,  not  25-30.  C.  cylindrica  differs  from  C. 
reticulata  in  its  leaves  being  in  consistence  papery, 
not  leathery ; scarcely  veined,  not  reticulately 
veined ; and  in  other  points.  C.  cylindrica  closely 
resembles  C.  crispa  in  habit  and  mode  of  flower- 
ing ; but  differs  from  it  in  its  sepals  being  waved 
in  the  margin,  not  rolled  backwards,  in  its  larger 
flowers,  and  especially  in  its  carpels  having  long 
bearded  tails,  and  not  naked  ones.  C.  Viorna 
and  C.  cylindrica,  seen  together  in  a living  state, 
are  very  dissimilar  in  appearance.  C.  Viorna  has  vigorous  long  branches  ana 
reddish  flowers,  which  are  acorn-like  in  figure,  except  that  they  have  a spread- 
ing mouth  ; there  is  also  obvious  dissimilarity  in  the  foliage  and  shoots,  C. 
cylindrica  being  almost  herbaceous. 

1 9.  C.  reticula'ta  Walt.  The  net-veined  -leaved  Clematis. 

Identification.  Walt.  FI.  Car.,  156. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  7.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  8. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.  C.  rdsea  Abbott ; C.  SimszV  Hook.  ; the  netted 
Virgin’s  Bower ; the  reticulated  Clematis. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  72. ; and  our  fig.  11. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1 -flowered.  Sepal 
connivent.  Leaves  coriaceous,  netted  with 
nerves,  smooth,  pinnate ; leaflets  stalked,  3- 
lobed  or  entire,  ovate.  (Dons  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous climber.  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flow- 
ers pale  purplish  red ; June  to  August.  Fruit 
white;  ripe  in  September. 

Leaflets  all  petiolulate,  1 in.  to  1|  in.  long, 
undivided  or  variously  lobed,  the  lowest  pair 
3-parted,  sometimes  rather  acute  and  mucronate. 

Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
as  large  as  in  C.  crispa.  Sepals  dull  purple, 
ovate-ianceolate,  velvety  externally.  Tails  of  the 
carpels  long.  {Tor.  and  Gray.)  In  C.  Viorna 
the  sepals  do  not  divaricate,  except  in  their 
recurved  tips ; while  in  C.  reticulata  the  sepals 
expand  in  the  mode  of  those  of  C.  Viticella. 

A side  view  of  a flower  less  expanded  resembles 
more  the  flower  of  C.  cylindrica,  but  the  cylin- 
drical portion  is  shorter.  The  flowers  (sepals) 
of  the  two  are  different  in  colour.  The  leaves  of  C.  reticulata  are  veined, 
as  is  implied  in  the  specific  name.  The  stems  are  scarcely  ligneous. 

-A  10.  C.  Henderso'n//  Chandler.  Henderson’s  Clematis. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  12.  and  13. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  much  longer  than  the  petioles  of  the 
leaves.  Sepals  long,  wrinkled,  reflexed.  Leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  ovate- 
acuminate.  A deciduous  climber.  Hybrid.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Cult. 
1835.  Flowers  bluish  purple  ; June  to  September.  Fruit  white. 

The  stems  and  foliage  bear  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  C.  Viticella, 
while  the  flowers,  in  magnitude  and  colour,  and  the  leaflets  in  shape  and 
veining,  resemble  those  of  C.  integrifolia  ; but  the  sepals  expand  much 
wider,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  C.  Viticella.  This  plant  is  apparently  a 
hybrid  between  C.  Viticella  and  C.  integrifolia,  having  the  flowers  of  the  latter, 
and  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  former.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
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12.  Fruit  of  Clematis  Hendersoim". 

species  of  this  section,  from  the  largeness 
of  its  flowers,  their  long  footstalks,  which 
make  them  stand  out  distinctly  from  the 
foliage,  the  great  profusion  with  which  they 
are  produced,  and  the  long  time  the  plant 
continues  to  produce  them.  Layers. 


nurseryman,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  and  first 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
by  whom  it  was  named.  It  may  fairly  be 
described  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental 


] 3 Clematis  H eudersdniV. 


§ ii.  Viticella  Dec. 


Derivation.  From  viticula,  a small  vine ; on  account  of  the  plants  climbing  like  Fltis  vinlfera  L. 

Sect.  Char.  Involucre  wanting.  Tail  cf  the  pericarp  (that  is,  of  the  carpel) 
short,  beardless.  Leaves  ternate,  or  decompound.  Stems  climbing.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  9.)  Deciduous. 


1 11.  C.  flo'rida  Thun.  The  florid,  or  showy-flowered,  Clematis. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  240. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  8. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 

Synonymes.  ^tragene  indica  Desf. ; ^tragene  florida  Pers. ; Clematite  k grar.des  Fleurs,  Fr. ; 
grossbluthige  Waldrebe.  Ger. 

Engravings.  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  834. ; Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  402. ; and  onr  fig.  14. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Peduncles  1-flovvered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  ternately 
decompound ; leaflets  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire.  Sepals  oval-lanceolate, 
much  pointed.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber.  Japan.  Height 
10ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers  white;  June  to  September. 
Fruit  ?. 

Varieties. 

1 C.  /.  2.  flore  pleno  Hort.  has  the  stamens  changed  into  floral  leaves, 
which  may  be  denominated  petals.  It  is  very  handsome,  but  the 
petals  have  frequently  a tinge  of  green,  which  renders  it  less  orna- 
mental than  the  single  species,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  while  the  sepals  are  large,  and  of  a pure 
white. 

_A  C.  f 3 flore  pleno  violaceo ; C.  f.  Sieboldii  D.  Don  in  Sweet's  Brit. 
Fiow.-Gard.  2d  ser.  p.  396. ; C.  Sieboldii  Paxton’s  Mag.  Bot. 
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p.  147.;  C.  bicolor  Hort.  ; and  our  Jig.  14.; 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  last,  except 
that  the  petals,  or  centre  of  the  flower,  are 
of  a rich  violet  colour,  approaching  to  purple. 

It  was  sent  from  Japan  to  Europe  hy  Dr. 

Sieboldt ; and  introduced  into  England  in 
1836.  It  is  a most  ornamental  plant,  and  as 
hardy  and  easily  propagated  as  the  other  va- 
riety or  the  species. 

The  stem  is  slender 
and  striated  ; climbing 
to  the  height  of  15  ft. 
or  upwards  when  it  is 

trained  to  a wall  with  a favourable  exposure, 
though  never  becoming  very  woody.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome,  either  in  a single  or 
double  state  ; and  these,  with  the  neatness  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  slenderness  of  its  stems  and 
branches,  give  it  such  an  air  of  elegance,  that  no 
lover  of  plants  should  be  without  it,  who  has  a 
garden  in  which  it  will  thrive.  North  of  London 
it  requires  a wall ; and  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  generally  kept  in 
the  green-house.  A mode  of  pruning  plants  of 
this  species,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground 
annually,  though  not  generally  practised,  is  said 
to  produce  vigorous  shoots  and  fine  flowers.  This  species  never  ripens  seeds 
in  England,  and  is  therefore  only  propagated  by  layers. 


A 12.  C.  cjeru'lea  Lindl.  The  blue,  or  violet-Jlowered,  Clematis. 


Identification.  Lindl.,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1955. 

Synonymes.  C.  azQrea  grandiflbra  Sieb.\  C grandiflhra  Hort. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1955.;  and  our  fig.  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  spreading,  hairy,  ternate. 
Segments  ovate-acute,  entire.  Peduncles  1- 
flowered.  Sepals  6 to  8,  oblong,  lanceolate, 
acute,  membranaceous.  Margin  distended. 
(Lindl.)  A deciduous  climber.  Japan.  Height 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1836.  Flowers 
blue ; June  and  July.  Fruit  ?. 

A free-growing  and  profuse-blooming  plant, 
with  the  habit  of  C.  florida.  Flowers  large, 
violet-coloured,  with  deep  purple  stamens.  It 
differs  from  C.  florida  in  the  colour,  delicacy, 
and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  and  also  in 
its  leaves  being  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the 
sepals  not  touching  and  overlapping  each  other 
at  the  edges.  Culture  and  propagation  as  in 
C.  florida. 


A 13.  C.  Vitice'lla  L.  The  Vine-Bower  Clematis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  762. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 

Synonymes.  Vitic^lla  deltoidea  Mcench;  the  red-flowered  Lady’s  Bower,  Gerard ; Italienische 
Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Flor.  Graec.,  t.  516. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  565.  ; and  our  fig.  17- 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
ternately  decompound,  lobes  or  leaflets  entire.  Sepals  obovate,  spreading. 
(Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber.  South  of  Europe,  in  hedges,  on 
calcareous  soil.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1569  Flowers  blue 
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or  purple  ; July  to  September.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying 
foliage  black  or  brown. 

Varieties. 

1 C.  F.  1 ccerulea.  — Flowers  blue. 

-A  C.  V.  2 purpurea.  — Flowers  purple. 

A C.  V.  3 multiplex  G.  Don.  C.  pulchella  Pers.  — Flowers  double,  blue. 
This  variety  produces  more  robust,  more  extended,  and  fewer  shoots, 
than  the  single-flowered  blue  or  purple  varieties. 

-A  C.  V.  4 tcnuifdlia  Dec.,  C.  tenuifolia  lusitanica  Tourn. ; and 
A C.  V.  5 baccata  Dec.,  C.  campaniflora  Hort. ; are  varieties  which  we 
have  not  seen. 


C.  Viticella,  and  all  its  varieties,  are 
tolerably  robust  and  vigorous  in  their 
growth,  and  decidedly  ligneous ; though 
plants,  individually,  do  not  endure  many 
years.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  estimable  of  all  the  kinds 
of  clematis,  for  the  purposes  of  floral  de- 
coration. For  the  mere  covering  of  bowers 
and  other  objects,  they  are,  however,  less 
suited  than  C.  Vitalba  and  C.  Flammula;  as 
these  grow  faster,  extend  farther,  and  each 
yields  a greater  aggregate  of  herbage,  and 
so  covers  better  : but  none  of  them  can 
vie  with  C.  Viticella  and  its  varieties  in 
beauty;  more  especially  with  the  single 
purple  and  the  single  blue. 


17.  Clematis  Viticella 


1 14.  C.  campaniflo'ra  Brot.  The  bell-flowered  Clematis. 


Identification.  Brot.  Flor.  Lus.,  3.  p.  352. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.9. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.9. 

Synonymes.  C.  viornoldes,  received  at  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  by  this  name,  from  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden  (D.  Don , in  Sw.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  217.) ; C.  viornoldes  Schrader,  Hort.  Brit. 
No. 28757. ; C.  parviflbra  Dec.,  according  to  Sweet. 

Engravings.  Lod.  Bot.  Cab., 

987.;  Sw.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d 
series,  t.  217.;  and  oury/g.18. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pedun- 
cles 1 -flowered,  some- 
what longer  than  the 
leaves.  Leaves  biter- 
nately  decompound ; 
leaflets  entire,  or  3- 
lobed.  Sepals  half- 
spreading, dilated  at 
the  apex, wavy.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A deciduous 
suffrutescent  climber 
of  vigorous  growth. 

Portugal,  in  hedges. 

Height  1 1 ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introd.1810.  Flowers 
white,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple ; July  and 
August.  Fruit  white. 

Decaying  foliage  dark 

brown.  jg  Clematis  campaniflora. 


Variety. 

-A  C.  e.  2 parviflbra.  C.  parviflora  Fisch.  of  Gottingen.  — Flowers  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  species,  sepals  crisped  at  the  edges.  H.  S. 
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The  habit  of  growth  of  this  plant  is  that  of  C.  Viticella,  to  which  it  also 
comes  nearest  in  affinity,  but,  though  less  woody,  its  shoots  are  much  more 
robust;  the  much  smaller  and  white  flowers,  and  pointed  sepals  connivent  (that 
is,  lying  close  together)  below,  will  readily  distinguish  it.  It  seldom  ripens 
wood  in  England,  but  is  readily  propagated  by  layers. 

-&  15.  C.  cri'spa  L.  The  curXed-sepaled  Clematis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  765. ; Dec.  Prod.,  ].  p.9.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  9. 

Synonyme.  C.  fibre  crispo  Dill.  Elth. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  1.  t.  73.  fig.  84.  ; Bot.  Mag., 

1982.  j and  our  fig.  19. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1-flowered, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  " Leaves  entire, 

3-lobed,  or  ternate,  very  acute.  Sepals 
connivent  at  the  base,  but  reflexed,  and 
spreading  at  the  apex.  {Don’s  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  climber.  Virginia  to  Florida. 

Height  3 ft  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1726. 

Flowers  purple  ; July  to  September.  Fruit 
brownish  ; ripe  in  October. 

Leaves  glabrous,  or  s ightly  hairy.  Flowers 
one  third  smaller  than  in  C.  Viorna,  bright 
purple.  Tail  of  the  carpels  thick  and  rigid, 
about  half  an  inch  long.  {Tor.  and  Gray.) 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  pretty,  but 
perhaps  never  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  render  it  highly  decorative.  The  se- 
pals have  their  tips  reflexed,  and  waved  with 
transverse  wrinkles.  The  stems  are  weak,  and  19-  clematis  enspa. 

do  not  generally  rise  higher  than  3 or  4 feet.  The  plants  frequently  die  down 
to  the  ground,  so  that  this  species  requires  to  be  treated  more  as  herbaceous 
than  ligneous.  It  ripens  seeds  plentifully. 

§ iii.  Cheiropsis  Dec. 

I 

lyJ 

Derivation.  From  cheir,  the  hand,  and  opsis,  resemblance ; in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  bracteas. 

Sect.  Char.  Involucre  in  the  form  of  a calyx,  from  two  joined  bracteas  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  just  under  the  flower.  Tails  of  pericarps 
bearded.  Climbing  or  rambling  shrubs,  with  simple  or  ternate  leaves.  The 
old  petioles  persistent,  and  the  new  leaves  and  the  peduncles  produced  in 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  these.  {Dec.  Syst .,  i.  162.)  Evergreen. 

fL  16.  C.  cirrho'sa  L.  The  tendriled -petioled  Clematis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  766.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.9.  : Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.9. 

Synonymes.  ^tragene  cirrhbsa  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  98.;  Traveller’s  Joy  of  Candia,  and  Spanish  Tra- 
veller’s Joy,  Johnson's  Gerard ; Spanish  wild  Climber,  Parkinson ; the  evergreen  Clematis; 
Clematite  Vrilles,  Clematite  toujours  verte  ( Bon  Jard.),  Fr. ; einfachblattrige  (simple-leaved) 
Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  word  cirrhbsa,  which  means  cirrhose,  or  tendriled,  is  applied  to  this  species 
from  the  peculiarly  grasping  and  tendril-like  action  of  its  petioles,  which  retain  their  hold  even 
after  the  leaflets  have  fallen.  The  French  word  Vrilles  signifies  tendrils;  and  the  German  word 
einfach  alludes  to  its  comparatively  simple  leaves. 

Engravings.  See  the  Varieties. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncle  1-flowered,  with  an  involucre.  Leaves  simple,  or 
variously  divided ; evergreen.  An  evergreen  climber.  Spain  and  the 
Balearic  Isles.  Height  in  British  gardens,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  a 
warm  situation,  against  a wall,  5 ft  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
greenish  or  yellowish  white ; March  and  April.  Fruit  ‘ . Foliage  of  the 
broad-leaved  varieties  forming  a fine  dark  green  mass. 
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Varieties. 

L C.  c.  2 pedicellata  Dec. ; C.  pedicellata  Sweet's 
Hort.  Brit.  p.  2.,  and  Don's  Mill.  i.  p.  9.  ; C. 

balearica  Pers .;  C.  cir- 
rhosa  Sims  B.  Mag. 
t.  1070.;  and  our  Jig. 

20. ; has  the  pedicel  be- 
tween the  involucre  and 
the  flower  considerably  . 
longer  than  in  the 
(f  _ species. 

C.  c.  3 angustifolia.  C.  bale- 
arica Rich.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  959.,  and  our  Jig.  21.; 

..  . _ C.  calycina  Ait. ; C. 

29.  Clematis  cirrh6sa  pedicellata . i ✓ * i r7  . nl  / . , 

polymorpha  Hort.  Clematite  de  Mahon,  Fr. 
— The  leaves  of  this  variety  vary  exceedingly,  from  those  shown  in 
fig.  23.  of  the  natural  size,  taken  from  a plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  to  those  shown  in  fig.  22.,  reduced  from  Smith’s 
Flora  Grcp.ca.  Introduced  into  England  by  M.  Thouin,  in  1783. 


21.  C.  cirrh6sa  angustifiMia 


The  varieties  are  all  elegant 
evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  rising 
to  the  height  of  from  6 ft.  to 
10  ft.,  and  branching  freely,  so 
as  to  become,  in  two  or  three 
vears,  very  thick  bushy  plants. 


22.  Clematis  cirrhosa  angustif&lia. 


The  leaves  vary  from  simple  to  ternate  ; and  from  being  entire  to  being 
deeply  cut.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  They  are  pendulous 
and  hell-shaped,  the  mouth  being  of  the  breadth  of  a shilling,  or  more.  Their 
colour  is  greenish  white,  with  some  purple  on  the  inside.  The  sepals  are 
downy  without,  and  smooth  within.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  climb 
up  and  overwhelm  the  trees  ; but  in  England  it  is  a weak  plant,  not  very 
readily  kept.  In  nurseries  it  is  generally  cultivated  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a 
green-house,  or  in  a cold-frame.  The  principal  beauties  of  this  species  con- 
sist in  its  bright  evergreen  verdure,  and  in  the  earliness  of  its  flowering  in 
spring ; and  these  properties  may  be  best  obtained  by  training  it  against  a wall 
w ith  a southern  aspect.  Layers  and  cuttings. 
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§ iv.  A nemonijidra. 


Derivation.  From  the  flowers  being  like  those  of  the  yfnemfine  sylv<:stris. 

Sect.  Char.  Peduncles  axillary,  1 -flowered,  aggregate,  not  bearing  an  invo- 
lucre. Carpel  with  a feathery  tail.  Leaves  deciduous. 


1 17.  C.  Montana  Ham.  The  Mountain  Clematis. 


Identification.  C.  mont&na  Ham.  MSS.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  9.;  Royle,  p.  51. 

Synonymes.  C.  rtnemoniflbra  1).  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nepal,  p.  192.,  Don's  Mill.  1.  p.  9. 

Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  p.  12.  t.  217. ; Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.  t.  253.  r and  our  figs. 
24.  and  25.  Fig.  25.  is  from  the  plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  fig.  24.  from  a specimen  of 
that  at  Montreal,  Kent. 


Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  not  bracteated,  several  together. 
Leaves  ternatelv  parted,  the  segments  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  toothed,  the 
teeth  in  the  mode  of  incisions.  Sepals  elliptic-oblong,  mucronulate,  spread- 
ing. (Z).  Don.)  A deciduous  climber.  Himalayan  Mountains  at  5000  ft. 
to  7000  ft.  elevation.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.,  or  in  sheltered  situations 
30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1831.  Flowers  white;  April  in  Nepal, 
May  in  England.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  August.  Decaying  foliage  brown, 
and  dropping  more  freely  than  in  most  of  the  other  kinds. 

A highly  ornamental  species.  The  plant  is  large  and 
branching  ; the  bark  thick,  ash-coloured,  and  de- 
ciduous. Leaves  numerous,  pale  green.  Flowers 
numerous,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  Ane- 
mone sylvestris  L.,  borne 
several  together,  each  upon 
a separate,  upright,  slender 
peduncle,  about  3 in.  long. 

Sepals  4,  1 in.  long,  pure 
white,  faintly  stained  with 
pink  outside  at  the  base. 

Styles  clothed  with  long 
white  silky  hairs  ; from 
which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  species  will  have 
its  fruits  terminated  with  feathery  tails,  in  a state  of 
maturity.  In  the  climate  of  England  it  proves  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  on  its 
native  mountains.  It  grows  with  great  vigour  in  a 
loamy  soil,  flowers  profusely  early  in  the  season,  and 
is  readily  increased  by  layers.  A very  desirable  species. 


Clematis  montAna. 


Other  Species  of  Clematis.  — There  are  several  other  species  of  Clematis 
described  in  books,  some  of  them  as  introduced,  and  others  as  not  yet  in 
cultivation  in  Britain  ; but  we  have  refrained  from  describing  any  species  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  living  plants.  In  Torrey  and  Gray’s  Flora  of  North 
America,  0.  holosericea  Pursh,  C.  1 igusticifolia  Nutt.,  C.  Drummondu  Tor.  4* 
Gray , C.  parviflbra  Nutt.,  C.  lasiantha  Nutt.,  C.  lineariloba  Dec.,  and  C. 
Pitchen  Tor.  Gray,  are  described  as  woody  species,  none  of  which,  even 
by  name,  are  yet  in  British  gardens.  C.puhescens,  xitifdlia,  Buchanmna,  and 
some  others,  mentioned  by  Drs.  Wallich  and  Royle,  are  yet  to  introduce 
from  the  Himalayas;  and  there  are  several  names  in  DeCandolle’s  Prodromus 
of  which  living  plants  are  not  in  our  gardens. 
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Genus  II. 


JTRA'GENE  L.  The  Atragene.  Lin,  Syst . Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Identification . Lin  Gen.,  p.  615. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.  Clematis  Lam.  and  Dec. ; Atragene,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Atragene  appears  to  be  taken  from  two  Greek  words  ; athros,  pressed, 
and  genos,  birth  ; alluding,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  branches  press  against 
or  clasp  the  trees  that  support  them.  It  was  first  used  by  Theophrastus,  and  was  by  him  applied 
to  Clematis  Vitalba  L. 


Gen.  Char.  Involucre  none.  Sepals  4,  somewhat  induplicate  in  the  bud. 
Petals  numerous,  shorter  than  the  sepals.  Cariopsides  (carpels)  terminated 
by  a bearded  tail.  Cotyledons  approximate  in  the  seed.  (Loti’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  generally  exstipulate,  deciduous ; leaflets 
variously  cut.  Flowers  axillary,  pedunculate  ; purple,  blue,  or  white. 
Climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  atragenes  differ  from  the  clematises  in  producing  leaves  and  one  flower 
from  the  same  bud  contemporaneously;  whereas  in  most  clematises  the 
flowers  are  produced  upon  wood  developed  previously  to  their  appearance, 
and  during  the  same  season.  Hence  the  winter  buds  of  Atragene  are  larger 
than  those  of  Clematis,  from  their  including  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaves 
of  the  succeeding  year.  In  atragenes  the  leaves  are  less  divided  than  in  many 
of  the  species  of  Clematis,  and  they  are  always  divided  ternately.  All  the 
species  of  Atragene  described  in  this  work  have  petioles,  which  not  only  clasp 
objects,  like  those  of  Clematis,  but  maintain  the  hold  for  more  than  the 
season,  like  the  vine.  All  extremely  interesting  from  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms.  The  culture  is  the  same  as  in  Clematis,  and  the  propagation 
generally  by  layers. 


1 1.  ^tra'gene  alpi'na  L.  The  Alpine  Atragene. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  764.  ; Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.  Clematis  caerQlea  Bauh.  ; Atragene  austrlaca  Scop,  and  Hot.  Mag. ; Atragene  clema* 
tides  Crantz  ; Clematis  alpina  Mill.  Diet.  No.  9.  ; C.  alplna  Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  10.  ; Atragene  des 
Alpes,  Fr-i  Alpen  Atragene,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  1. 180. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  530. ; and  our  fig  26. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Peduncles  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
biternate  ; leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrate.  Petals  somewhat 
spathulate,  blunt.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  climber.  South  of  Europe, 
on  mountains,  in  calcareous  soils.  Height  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1792. 
Flowers  blue;  May  to  July.  Fruit  white; 
ripe  in  August.  Decaying  leaves  brownish, 
and  in  general  parting  more  freely  from  the 
steins  than  in  Clematis. 

Vaneties.  DeCandolle  mentions  its  varying  with 
white  flowers;  and  A.  sibirica  Lin.,  described 
below  as  a species  with  yellowish  white  flowers, 
appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a variety  of 
A.  alpina. 

The  stems  are  numerous,  branching,  weak, 
forming  knots  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  protruded.  One  flower,  on  a longish 
scape,  springs  from  between  the  leaves.  The  sepals 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  are  blue 
on  both  sides.  The  petals  are  small,  of  a dirty 
white,  and  in  general  12  in  number.  Very  orna- 
mental. Layers. 


S6.  Atragene  alpina. 
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2.  A.  (a.)  sibi'rica  L.  The  Siberian  Atragene. 

Identification.  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1951. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonymes.  v4tr6gene  alplna  Gmel.  Sib.  4.  p.  194.,  Pall.  Flor.  Ross.  2.  p.  69. ; Clematis  siblrica 
Mill.  Did.  No.  12.,  and  Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  10. 

Engravings.  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1951. ; and  our  fig.  27. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  almost  equal  in  length  with  the 
leaves.  Leaves  biternate  ; leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated. 
Petals  emarginate  at  the  apex.  ( Don's  Mill .)  A deciduous  climber. 

Siberia,  on  mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1753.  Flowers 
white  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  August. 

Decaying  leaves  brownish. 

Variety.  A blue-flowered  variety  of  this  species  is  men- 
tioned in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1591.,  which  is  probably  the 
A.  ochot^nsis  of  Pallas,  or  possibly  nothing  more  than 
A.  alpina  L. 

There  is  a considerable  similarity  in  this  to  the  last, 
in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth ; but  it  is  less  robust  and 
less  branchy ; its  branches  are  more  ligneous-looking,  and 
the  segments  of  the  leaves  longer.  The  calyxes  of  the 
flower  are  white,  longer,  and  with  the  tips  rather  con- 
nivent  than  spreading.  The  bark  and  foliage  are  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  the  flowers  longer  than  those  of  A. 
alpina  ; and  the  latter  are  perhaps  less  numerous. 


1 3.  A.  america'na  Sims,  The  American  Atragene. 

Identification.  Sims,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  887. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 

Synonyme.  Clematis  verticillaris  Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  10.,  Tor.S[  Gray , 1.  p.  10. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  887. ; and  our  fig.  28. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  1-flowered  ; leaves  whorled,  in  fours,  ternate  ; 
leaflets  stalked,  cordate  lanceolate,  acuminated,  entire  or  somewhat  lobed 
or  serrated.  Petals  acute.  ( Don's  Mill.')  A deciduous  climber.  Ver- 
mont to  Carolina,  on  mountains  and  rocky  places.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
Introduced  in  1797.  Flowers  purplish  blue  ; May  to  July.  Fruit  white  ; 
ripe  ?.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown. 


Variety. 

-A  A.  a.  2 ohliqaa  Dou.  MS. — Leaflets  bluntly  serrated. 

This  species  is  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  Clema- 
tideae  described  in  this  work,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  leaves 
being  disposed,  not  oppositely  in  alternately  decussating 
pairs,  but  in  wdiorls  of  four.  This  is  an  anomalous  cha- 
racteristic, which  DeCandolle  has  expressed  by  his  specific 
epithet  verticillaris.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  cam- 
panulate.  Sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  bright  purplish  blue. 
( Tor.  and  Gray.)  Layers. 


. atragene  americkr.*. 


Other  Species  and  Varieties  of  Atragene.  — A.  ochotensis  Pall,  we  consider  as  a 
variety  of  A.  sibirica  L.  A.  columbidna  Nutt.,  C.  Columbiana  Tor.  Sr  Gray , i. 
p.  11.,  has  ternate  leaves,  and  pale  blue  flowers  smaller  than  those  of  A.  ameri- 
cana.  It  is  a native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 


Tribe  II.  Pmokta'cese  Dec. 

Trib.  Char.  At  once  distinguishable  from  Clematfdeae,  by  the  character  of 
the  anthers  opening  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  pollen  on  the  side  next 
the  ovaries.  In  Clematideae,  the  anthers  open  on  the  side  outward  to  the 
ovaries.  The  aestivation  is  also  imbricate,  and  the  carpels  from  one-seeded 
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to  many-see:led  Saffruticose  deciduous  shrubs,  of  low  growth,  natives  of 
temperate  climates. 

Leaves  compound,  alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous,  but  with- 
out possessing  a clasping  power.  Flowers  very  large  in  Paeonia,  very  small 
in  Xanthorhiza ; and  the  following  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  genera : — 

Pmo'niA  L.  Sepals  persistent.  Petals  orbicular,  sessile. 

Xanthorhi'za  L.  Sepals  deciduous.  Petals  2-lobed,  unguiculate. 

Genus  I. 


FMO'^IA  L.  The  Pa:ony.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  The  term  Paeonia  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  these  plants,  which  have  continued 
to  bear  that  name  ever  since. 

Synonymes.  Peony,  Piony  ; Pivoine,  Fr.\  Gichtterrose,  and  Paonie,  Ger.;  Rosa  del  Monte,  Span.; 
Peonia,  ltal. 

Derivation.  The  term  Paeonia  is  generally  said  to  have  been  given  by  Hippocrates  and  Diosco- 
rides,  in  commemoration  of  Paeon,  the  physician  who  first  used  it  in  medicine ; but  Professor  Don 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  Paeonia,  a mountainous  country  of  Macedonia, 
where  some  of  the  species  grow  wild.  Gichtterrose,  Ger.,  signifies  the  gouty  rose,  from  the 
knobby  or  gouty  appearance  of  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species. 

Gen.  Char . Calyx  of  5 leafy,  unequal,  permanent  sepals.  Petals  from  5 to  10, 
somewhat  orbicular.  Stamens  numerous.  Disk  fleshy,  girding  the  ovaries. 
Carpels  follicular,  from  2 to  5,  large,  many-seeded,  terminated  with  thick 
bilamellate  stigmas.  Seeds  rather  globose,  shining. 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  biternate  or  bipinnate.  Flowers  large,  rosy, 
or  rosy  and  white,  usually  with  a strong  disagreeable  smell.  A stiff  ruticose 
shrub.  Height  from  3 ft.  to  10  ft.  Native  of  China  and  Japan. 

There  is  but  one  ligneous  species,  P.  Moutan  ; but  there  are  several 
varieties ; all  undershrubs,  which  never  attain  a great  height,  and  the  wood 
of  which  always  retains  a herbaceous  character,  with  a large  pith.  The  roots 
are  ramose  rather  than  tuberous.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
The  varieties  are  all  beautiful,  and  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
though,  from  vegetating  early,  they  commonly  suffer  from  spring  frosts. 


1 . P.  Mou'tan  Sims.  The  Moutan,  or  Tree , Paeony. 

Identification.  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1154  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  65.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  65. 

Synonymes.  Pxbnia  arbbrea  Donn  Hort.  Can. ; P.  suffruticbsa  Bot.  Rep.  ; Pivoine  Moutan,  and 
Pivoine  en  Arbre,  Fr.  ; baumartige  Gichtterrose,  Ger. ; Iloa  Ouang,  and  Pe-Leang-Kin,  Chinese. 

Derivation.  The  word  Moutan  has  been  applied  to  this  species  of  pasony,  in  China,  for  above  1400 
years.  P.  arborea  and  P.  suffruticosa  signify  the  tree  and  the  sub-shrubby  paeony.  The  German 
name  signifies  the  tree-like  gouty  rose.  The  Chinese  name  Hoa-Ouang  signifies  the  king  of  flow- 
ers, alluding  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant ; and  Pe-Leang-Kin,  a hundred  ounces  of  gold,  in  allusion 
to  the  high  price  which  some  of  the  varieties  bear  in  China. 


Spec.  Char .,  #c.  Segments  of  leaves  oval-oblong,  glaucous  underneath.  Car- 
pels 5,  villose.  (Don's  Mill .)  A deciduous  stiff  rutescent  bush.  China. 
Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1787.  Flowers  pink;  May.  Fruit 
brownish  green  ; ripe  in  September. 

Decaying  leaves  brown  or  black. 

Varieties. 

dfe  P.  M.  1 p apavcrdcca  Andrews. 

Bot.  Rep.,  t.  463.  ; Lod  Bot. 

Cab.,  547.;  Bot.  Mag.,  2 175.; 
and  our  Jig.  29. — Petals  from 
8 to  13,  white,  with  a purple 
spot  at  the  base  of  each. 

Capsules  altogether  enclosed 
in  the  urceolus,  or  disk.  In- 
troduced in  1805.  Professor 

Don  remarks  (Stv.  Br.  FI.-  ■i'j.  i'ucuimi  AlUiliun  I'Upa.eiauett. 
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Gar.,  2d  ser.,  238.)  that  P.  M.  ^apaveracea  appears  to  be  really 
the  normal  form  of  the  species,  as  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson 
suggested  in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  hinncean  Transactions, 
voi.  xii. 

flfc  P.  M.  2 BdnksW  Andrews.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  4 
Bot.  Reg.,  379.;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1154.; 
our  Jig.  30. — Flowers  double.  Petals  slig 
tinged  with  blush,  becoming  nearly  w 
at  the  edges,  marked  at  the  base  with 
plish  red.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower 
some  elongated  petals,  which  somet: 
appear  to  rise  from  amongst  the  germ 
Cultivated  in  1787. 

Other  Varieties.  Upwards  of  twelve  are  descr 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  the  numb 

continually  increasing,  in  consequence  of  cross  fe-  30'  Pffl6n,a  Moitan  B^nksH. 
cundation  with  one  another,  and  with  the  herbaceous  species.  They  are  all 
very  beautiful,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

The  Preonia  Moutan,  in  a sheltered  situation,  will  attain  the  height  of  from 
6 ft.  to  10ft.  in  ten  years:  and  no  plant  can  be  a more  gorgeous  ornament 
of  the  garden  than  such  a bush,  abounding  as  it  does  in  leaves  striking  from 
their  branched  character  and  numerous  segments,  and  in  very  magnificent 
flowers  of  extraordinary  size ; both  leaves  and  flowers  being  produced  early 
in  the  spring.  On  its  first  importation,  this  plant  was  grown  in  sandy  peat ; 
but  it  has  since  been  found  to  thrive  best  in  deep  rich  loamy  soil.  An 
open  situation  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  maturing  the  wood  and  leaves, 
and  for  displaying  the  flowers  to  advantage ; but  the  plant  must  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  spring  winds,  unless  it  is  intended  to  cover  it,  when  it  is  in 
flower,  with  a movable  glass  or  canvass  case.  The  protection  given  to  this 
plant  is  necessary,  not  so  much  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  during  winter 
(for  it  will  bear  the  winters  of  Paris  without  any  protection,  if  the  wood  has 
been  properly  ripened),  as  to  protect  the  tender  leaves  and  flowers  when  they 
first  appear,  in  April  and  May,  from  being  blackened  by  the  frost.  Seeds  are 
frequently  produced  from  which  new  varieties  are  raised,  and  any  variety 
may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  root;  by  grafting  on  the  tubers  of  herba- 
ceous paeonies,  any  time  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March ; by  budding,  a mode  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Chinese  ; by  layers, 
which  is  the  most  general  mode ; by  ringing  a branch  beneath  each  bud,  and 
then  pegging  down  the  branch,  and  covering  it  with  soil ; and  by  cuttings. 
The  details  of  these  modes  of  propagation  will  be  found  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work. 


Genus  II. 


XANTHORHPZA  L. 


The  Yellow-Root. 
Mono-Tri-gynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria 


Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5 deciduous  sepals.  Petals  5,  of  two  roundish  lobes 
raised  on  a pedicel.  Stamens  5-10.  Ovaries  5-10.  Carpels  2 — 3-seeded, 
but  usually  solitary  from  abortion.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  65.)  — There  is  only 
one  species  known. 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous ; pinnately  divided, 
toothed,  and  serrated.  Flowers  in  racemes,  axillary,  compound,  appearing 
with  the  leaves. 
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1.  X.  ^piifo'lia  L' Herit.  The  Parsley-leaved  Yellow- Root. 

Identification.  L’Her.  Stirp.  nov.,  p.  79.  t.  38. ; Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  65. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  65. ; Tor. 
and  Gray,  1.  p.  40. 

Synonymes.  Xanthorhlza  apiifblia  ; Zanthorise  & Feuilles  de  Persil,  Fr. ; Sellerie-blattrige  Gelb- 
wurz,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  words  xanthos,  yellow,  and  rhiza , a root ; applied  from  the  deep 
yellow  colour  of  the  roots.  The  French  name  needs  no  explanation  ; and  the  German  is  a literal 
translation  of  the  English  one. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  854. ; Bot.  Mag.,  1736.  ; and  our  fig.  31. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  minute,  dark  purple,  often  bv  abortion  polygamous. 
A low,  suffrutescent,  deciduous  shrub.  Flowers  dark  purple ; May. 
Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Pennsylvania.  Introduced  in  ] 776.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  or  brown,  dropping  in  September. 

A small  shrub  with  yellow  creeping  roots,  which 
attain  a large  size,  and  throw  up  numerous  suckers ; 
with  irregularly  pinnate  leaves,  branched  racemes,  and 
small  purplish  flowers  (which  are  usually  unisexual 
from  abortion)  rising  from  the  scaly  buds.  The  flowers 
appear  early  in  May,  and  continue  a month  or  upwards 
before  they  drop  off.  We  have  never  heard  of  its 
ripening  seeds  in  Europe  ; nevertheless,  this  may  have 
occurred,  and  been  overlooked,  from  the  inconspi- 
cuousness of  the  shrub,  and  the  smallness  of  its  fruit. 

Suckers,  or  division  of  the  root.  31*  Xanthorh*2a “p^- 


Order  II.  WINTER^'CE^. 


Ordinal  Character.  Calyx  of  2 — 6 deciduous  sepals,  and  2 to  many  petals  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals,  when  more  than  two,  disposed  ternately.  Carpels 
whorled,  very  rarely  solitary  from  abortion.  — Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  chiefly  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  ; full  of  pellucid  dots,  and 
coriaceous.  Properties  aromatic  and  stimulant.  Ilhcium  is  the  only  genus  of 
this  order  which  contains  species  that  will  stand  out  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain. 


Genus  I. 


ILLFCIUM  L.  The  Illicium.  or  Aniseed  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria 

Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  611. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  42. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  77.  ; Don’s  Mill., 
l.p.  78. 

Synonymes.  Badiane,  or  Anis-etoile,  Fr. ; Sternanis,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  generic  name  Illicium  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  illicio,  to  allure,  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  aromatic  smell  of  all  the  species.  It  is  called  the  Aniseed  Tree,  from  its 
smell  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  aniseed.  Badiane  appears  to  be  an  aboriginal  French 
word  ; Anis-etoile,  and  Sternanis,  signify  literally  the  starry  anise,  and  may  allude  to  the  starry 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  of  the  capsules. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3-6  petal-like  sepals.  Carpels  stellately  disposed,  cap- 
sular, opening  on  the  upper  side,  1 -seeded.  (Doji's  Mill.,  i.  p.  79.) 

* 1.  Illi'cium  florida'num  Ellis.  The  Florida  Illicium. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  395. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.77. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  79. 

Synonymes.  The  Florida  Aniseed  Tree,  red-flowered  Anise-seed  Tree,  Mor.  Hist.  ; Badiane  de  la 
' Floride,  Fr. ; unachter  (spurious)  Sternanis,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  439. ; Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  209. ; and  our  fig.  32. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  27 — 30,  dark  purple,  outer  ones  oblong,  inner 

ones  lanceolate.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  glabrous  shrub.  West 
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Florida  to  Louisiana,  in  swamps.  Height 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1766.  Flowers 
dark  reddish  purple,  with  the  odour  of  anise ; 
April  to  June.  Fruit  none  in  England. 
Decaying  leaves  reddish  brown,  dropping  in 
June. 

A compact,  many-stemmed,  bushy,  ever- 
green, slow-growing  shrub,  attaining,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  height  of  6 or 
8 feet  or  upwards,  and  flowering  every  year. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
pointed  at  both  extremities,  smooth,  shining, 
and,  in  common  with  the  whole  plant,  have  a 
rich  reddish  hue.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
solitary,  and  terminal ; and  bear  some  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Calycanthus  floridus. 
The  manner  in  which  the  plant  is  propagated 
in  the  London  nurseries  is,  generally,  by  form- 
ing stools  of  it  in  a cold-pit,  and  laying  down 
the  shoots,  which  require  two  years  to  root 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  being  separated 
from  the  parent  plant ; but  it  is  sometimes 
propagated  by  cuttings  both  of  the  young  and 
of  the  old  wood.  This  very  handsome  ever- 
green shrub  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  have  re- 
sisted the  winter  of  1837-8,  in  several  situations 
in  the  climate  of  London. 


32.  Illicium  floridanum. 


Order  III.  MAGNOL IA'CEM. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  of  3 deciduous  sepals.  Corolla  of  3 — 12  petals,  dis- 
posed in  threes.  Anthers  adnate,  elongated.  Carpels  numerous,  disposed 
along  a spiked  axis.  Leaves  destitute  of  pellucid  dots,  stipulate  when  young. 
Stipules  convolute,  and  enclosing  the  unexpanded  leaves.  — Evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous ; oblong,  not 
dotted,  more  or  less  coriaceous,  articulated  distinctly  with  the  stem,  and, 
when  expanding,  rolled  together  like  those  of  jFicus.  Floivers  large,  mostly 
white  or  yellowish.  Seeds  roundish,  large,  red  or  brown.  — The  species 
hardy  in  British  gardens  are  included  under  the  genera  Magnol/a  and 
Liriodendron,  the  differential  characters  of  which  are  as  follow  s : — 

Magno'lz-4  L.  Carpel  dehiscent ; that  is,  opening  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
seed. 

Liriode'ndron  L.  Carpel  indehiscent ; that  is,  not  opening  to  admit  the 
escape  of  the  seed. 

Genus  I. 


MAGNO'L/^  L.  The  Magnolia.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  690.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.79. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  82. 

Synonymes.  Magnolie,  Fr.  and  Ital.  ; Bieberbaum  Hart.,  and  Magnolie  Willd.,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  Magnblia  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Linnzeus,  in  honour  of  Pierre  Magnnl, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpelier.  The  German  name 
Bieberbaum,  beaver  wood,  is  applied  generically  by  Hartweg  in  the  Hortus  Carlsruhensis  ; but,  in 
America,  Beaver-wood  appears  to  be  applied  only  to  M.  glauca. 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3 deciduous  sepals,  that  resemble  petals.  Corolla  of 
from  6 — 9 petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Pistils  numerous.  Carpels  disposed 
compactly  in  spikes,  opening  by  the  external  angie,  1 — 2-seeded,  permanent. 
Seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  beyond  the  car- 
pels by  a very  long  umbilical  white  thread. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; entire,  large, 
oblong  or  oval,  stipulate.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  large,  odoriferous. 
Seed  large,  roundish,  produced  in  conical  strobiles.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

One  of  the  species  is  a lofty  evergreen  tree;  but  the  others  are  decidu- 
ous, and  partly  trees  and  partly  shrubs.  The  seeds  are  mostly  of  a scarlet 
colour.  The  roots  are  branched,  and  yet  but  sparingly  supplied  with 
fibres.  Magnolias  may  be  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  of  the 
middle  and  southern  states  of  Europe  ; but,  north  of  London  and  Paris,  some 
of  the  species  require  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house. A deep  sandy  soil,  and  a situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east, 
will  suit  most  of  the  species  ; though  some,  as  M.  glauca,  for  example,  thrive 
best  in  a moist  peaty  soil.  Few  of  the  species  ripen  seeds  in  England,  but 
most  of  them  do  so  in  France.  From  these  seeds,  or  from  such  as  are  im- 
ported, all  the  American  species,  except  M.  grandiHora,  are  most  frequently 
raised  ; but  the  species  from  Asia  are  increased  by  layers,  as  are  occasionally 
some  of  the  more  rare  of  the  American  species.  In  no  case  whatever  would 
we  recommend  purchasing  any  species  of  magnolia  not  grown  in  a pot  ; 
because  plants  so  grown  may  be  sent  to  any  distance  without  injury  to  the 
roots,  which  are  few  and  succulent,  and  easily  damaged  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  light.  The  hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  included  in  two  sections, 
Magnol idstrum  and  Gwillmiia. 


Derivation.  Magnbli a ; and  astrum,  from  ad  instar,  an  affixed  particle,  signifying  likeness. 

Sect.  Char.  American  species,  with  one  spathe-like  bractea  enclosing  the 
flower-bud  ; ovaries  approximate  ; anthers  bursting  outwards.  (Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  83*) 

£ 1.  Magno'l/^  grandiflo'ra  L.  The  large-flowered  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  755.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  82. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
1.  p.  42. 

Synonymes.  Laurel-leaved  Magnolia,  the  large-flowered  evergreen  Magnolia,  the  Laurel  Bay,  big 
Laurel,  the  large  Magnolia ; Laurier  tulipier,  Fr.  in  Louisiana ; Magnolie  k grandes  Fleurs, 
Fr. ; grossblumiger  Magnolie,  or  Bieberbaum  (Beaver-wood  Tree),  Ger. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  2.  t.  172. ; the  plate  in  vol.  v.  of  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  ; and  our  fig.  34. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  coriaceous,  upper  surface 
shining,  under  surface  rusty.  Flowers  erect,  9 — 12  petals,  expanding.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A large  evergreen  tree.  North  Carolina.  Height  in  North 
America  60  ft.  to  70  ft.;  in  England  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1737. 
Flowers  white,  fragrant ; June  to  September.  Strobile  brown,  with  scarlet 
seeds  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow  and  orange,  dropping  in 
June.  Young  wood  green. 

Varieties. 

* M.  g.  2 obovata  Ait.  — Leaves  obovate-oblong.  Flowers  expanded. 


(Hort.  Few.,  iii.  p.  329.)  This  seems  to  be  the  only  variety  found 
in  a wild  state.  In  British  gardens  it  is  a magnificent  plant,  the 
broad  ends  of  its  leaves  forming  a conspicuous  feature,  and  distin- 
guishing it  readily  from  the  original  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
pointed  ; but  it  does  not  flower  freely. 


§ i.  Magnoliastrum. 
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t M.  g.  3 exoniensis  Hort.  M.  g:  lanceolata  Ail.;  M.  g.  stricta  Uort. ; 
M.  g.  ferruginea  Hort.  The  Exmouth  Magnolia.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
1952.;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1814.;  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edition,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  Jig.  33.)  — The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptical,  generally  rusty 


underneath.  Flowers  somewhat  contracted.  This  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  species,  and,  on  account  of  its 
flowering  early  and  freely,  the  one  best  deserving  of  general  culture. 
It  forms  a tall,  fastigiate,  elegant  bush,  or  tree,  and  has  attained 
the  height  of  30  ft.,  as  a standard,  at  various  places  in  the  South  o^ 
England. 

f M.  g.  4 angustifdlia  Hort.  — Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  extre- 
mities, wavy.  A very  distinct  variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about 
1825,  which  has  not  yet  flowered  in  England. 

? M.  g.  5 prce'cox  Andry. — Leaves  oval-oblong.  Flowers  fully  expanded. 
This  is  an  early  variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about  1830.  The 
flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  any  of  the  varieties,  and  they  are 
produced  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  approach  of  winter. 

Other  Varieties.  In  consequence  cf  the  great  demand  for  this  species  in 
the  nurseries,  many  slight  variations  have  been  noticed  by  cultivators,  and 
named  as  distinct.  In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
in  1834,  there  were  plants  with  the  following  names  : — M.  g.  vera , M.  g. 
latifoiia,  M.  g.  exoniensis  var.,  and  M.  g.  rubigindsa.  In  the  London  nurse- 
ries are  — M.  g.  rotundifolia  Swt.,  M.  g.  elliptica  Ait.,  and  various  others. 
In  the  nursery  of  M.  Roy,  at  Angers,  are  18  varieties,  among  which  are 
included  M.  g.  longifblia  undulata , M.  g.  exoniensis  a Jieur  demi-douhlc , M. 
g.  canalicule , M.  g.  floribunda,  M.  g.  folds  variegdtis , &c.  At  Desio,  near 
Monza,  there  is  a variety  called  M.  g.  magordensis. 

Selection  of  Varieties.  M.  g.  obovata  deserves  the  preference  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  foliage ; and  M.  g.  exoniensis , because  it  flowers  early  and 
freely ; and  because,  from  the  fastigiate  form  of  the  tree,  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  a heavy  fall  of  snow ; it  seems  also  to  grow  faster  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  trained  against  a wall, 
M.  g.  proecox  deserves  the  preference,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  its 
flowers,  and  because  they  appear  early,  and  continue  during  the  whole 
summer.  M.  g.  angustifdlia  deserves  culture  on  account  of  its  foliage,  which 
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is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  other  varieties.  The  species  sold  in 
the  nurseries  as  the  common  broad-leaved  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  fre- 
quently raised  from  American,  French,  or  Italian  seeds  ; and,  hence,  the 
plants,  though  they  grow  freely,  do  not  flower  for  20  or  30  years  after  bein? 
planted  out.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  of  the 
Magnolia  grandiflora  which  will  flower  early,  those  plants  which  have  been 
raised  by  layers  from  flowering  trees  ought  to  have  the  preference ; or  the 
Exmouth,  or  some  other  variety,  should  be  made  choice  of,  because  the 
varieties  are  always  raised  from  layers. 

In  its  native  country,  M.  grandiflora  is  a tree  varying  from  60  ft.  to 
100  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  height;  but  in  Europe,  except  in  some  situations  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  a few  in  the  South  of  England,  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
considered  as  a wall  tree. 


34.  Magndlirt  grandiflora. 


A deep  sandy  loam,  dry  at  bottom,  and  enriched  with  vegetable  mould  or 
heath  soil,  seems  to  suit  all  the  varieties  of  this  species.  When  these  are 
to  be  trained  against  a wall,  any  aspect  may  be  chosen,  except,  perhaps,  the 
north-east.  To  display  the  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  a spectator 
walking  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  wall,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
latter  should  be  curvilinear,  by  which  means  a direct  or  front  view  of  a 
considerable  portion  would  be  brought  before  him.  In  the  London  nur- 
series, propagation  is  generally  effected  by  forming  stools  either  in  warm 
situations  in  the  open  air,  to  be  protected  during  winter,  or  in  cold-pits. 
The  shoots  are  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  require  two  years  to  become 
sufficiently  rooted  for  separation ; they  are  then  potted,  and  kept  in  pits 
or  under  glass  during  winter,  and  set  in  the  open  air,  in  a shady  place, 
during  summer,  till  wanted  for  final  planting.  M.  grandiflora  is  also  occa- 
sionally raised  from  American  seeds.  In  planting,  the  ball  should  be  care- 
fully broken  by  the  hand,  and  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and 
covered  with  heath  mould,  or  a mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam.  The 
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soil  ought  to  be  made  firm  to  the  fibrous  roots,  not  by  treading,  but  by 
abundant  watering,  and,  if  the  plant  be  large,  by  fixing  with  water ; that  is, 
while  the  earth  is  being  carefully  put  about  the  roots  by  one  man,  another 
should  pour  water  from  a pot  held  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  above  it,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  water  may  wash  the  soil  into  every  crevice  formed  by  the  roots, 
and  consolidate  it  there.  Shading  will  be  advisable  for  some  weeks  after 
planting.  If  the  Exmouth  variety  be  chosen,  layers  will  produce  flowers  in  a 
year  or  two  after  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  if  kept  in  pots;  but, 
when  they  are  planted  out,  and  grow  freely,  so  as  to  make  shoots  of  2 or  3 
feet  every  season,  they  will  probably  not  flower  for  three  or  four  years. 
Whether  the  tree  be  against  a wall  or  trellis,  or  treated  as  a standard,  all  the 
pruning  it  will  require,  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  freely,  will  be,  to  cut  out 
the  stumps  from  which  the  flowers  or  the  strobiles  have  dropped  off*  and 
any  dead  or  decaying  wood,  and  any  branches  which  cross  and  rub  on  each 
other.  Magnolias  against  a wall  require  very  little  protection,  even  when 
young;  and  this  can  easily  be  given  by  mulching  the  ground  at  the  roots,  and 
covering  their  branches  with  a mat,  or  with  the  fronds  of  the  spruce  fir. 

¥ 2.  M.  glau'ca  L.  The  glaucous  -leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  2.p.  755.  ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  42. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80. ; Don’s  Mill., 

1.  p.  82. 

Synonymes.  M.  fragrans  Salisb. ; Swamp  Sassafras,  Beaver-wood,  white  Bay,  small  Magnolia, 
Swamp  Magnolia  ; Magnolie  glauque,  Arbre  de  Castor,  Fr. ; graner  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  It  is  named  Swamp  Sassafras  on  account  of  its  growing  in  boggy  places,  and  resembling 
in  qualities  the  Laurus  Sassafras-,  and  Beaver-wood,  because  the  root  is  eaten  as  a great  dainty  by 
the  beavers,  and  these  animals  are  caught  by  means  of  it.  It  also  grows  in  the  swamps,  which  they 
inhabit ; and  Michaux  tells  us  that  it  is  felled  by  them  for  constructing  their  dens  and  houses,  in 
preference  to  any  other  tree,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  wood. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  215. ; Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  2164.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  35. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Almost  deciduous.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  under  surface 
glaucous.  Flower  9 — 12-petaled,  contracted.  Petals  ovate,  concave.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  A shrub,  or  low  tree,  sometimes  sub-evergreen.  Massachusetts  to 
Missouri  in  swamps.  Height  in  America  3 ft.  to  10  ft.;  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
England.  Introduced  in  1688.  Flowers  white,  2 in.  to  3 in.  broad,  very 
fragrant ; June  and  September.  Strobile  brownish.  Seeds  deep  scarlet ; 
ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow,  brown,  or  black.  Naked  young 
wood  green. 


V arieties. 

*£  M.  glauca  2 sempervircns  Hort.  — Sub-evergreen,  and  with  smaller 
leaves  than  those  of  the  next  variety. 

H M.  glauca  3 Tkompsomana.  Thomp.  M.  glauca  var.  a major  Bot.  Mag., 
new  edition,  p.  36.  The  plate  of  this  in  the  Arb.  Brit.,  first  edition, 
vol.  v.;  and  our  fig.  36. — It  was  noticed  about  1820,  in  a pot  of  seed- 
lings, by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  nursery  at  Mile-end ; and  by  him  kept 
distinct,  and  propagated  under  the  above  name. 
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3fi.  Magnolia  glauca  ThompsoruYma. 


Other  Varieties.  M.  glauca  Gordomana  and  M.  glauca  Burchelliana  are 
names  found  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  of  varieties  said  to  .have  double  or 
semi-double  flowers.  M.  g.  longifolia  Pursh  is  supposed  to  be  an  abori- 
ginal variety,  and  sub-evergreen  ; but  we  think  it  probably  the  same  variety 
as  M.  g.  Thompsoniana,  which  may  have  come  up  wild  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  nursery.  M.g.  Cardonn,  M.  Cardon  J.  Knight,  is  a 
variety  imported  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Knight  of 
the  Exotic  Nursery,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Cardon,  after  whom  he  has 
named  it. 

A low  tree,  nearly  evergreen  in  moist  soils,  with  a slender  stem,  covered 
with  a smooth  whitish  bark.  The  wood  is  white  and  spongy;  the  young 
shoots  of  a fine  green.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  of  a bluish  green  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  whitish  or  glaucous  and  a little  hairy  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  May  or  June,  at  the  extremity  of  the  last  year’s  shoots. 
They  have  six  concave  white  petals,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
spike  or  strobile  of  fruits  is  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  conical,  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  widest  part,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  When 
the  plant  is  in  a soil  supplied  with  moisture  during  the  summer,  it  continues 
to  produce  flowers  till  the  autumn,  and  retains  part  of  its  leaves  all  the  winter: 
in  dry  situations  the  leaves  drop  off.  Seeds  are  frequently  ripened  in  Eng- 
land : they  are  of  a bright  scarlet,  and  they  hang  down  by  slender  wdiite 
threads,  as  in  all  the  other  American  species.  The  young  shoots  are  from  1 ft. 
to  18  in.  in  length,  and  the  plant,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  will  attain  the 
height  of  12  ft.  in  ten  years.  Plants  are  generally  raised  from  seeds  imported 
from  America,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  bog  earth  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  under  glass.  In  a year  they  will  be 
fit  to  transplant  into  small  pots ; and  every  year  they  should  be  shifted  into 
others  of  a larger  size,  till  wanted  for  final  planting  out.  M.  glauca  Thomp- 
son iana,  and  the  other  varieties,  are  propagated  by  layers,  which  require  two 
years  to  root  properly. 
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¥ 3.  Magno'lm  tripe'tala  L.  The  three-petaled  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  2.  p.756.;  Michx.,  3.  p.  90. 

Synonytnes.  M.  umbrella  I. am..,  Nouv.  Duh.,  Dec.  Prod.,  Don's  Mill.,  Tor.  Sf  Gray  ; M.  frontlbsa 
Salisb.  ; the  Umbrella  Tree  ; Umbrella  Magnolia  ; Elkwood ; Magnolie  Parasol,  and  Arbre 
Parasol  Fr.  ; dreyblattriger  Bieberbaum,  dreiblattrige  Magnolie,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  species  is  called  the  Umbrella  Tree,  according  to  Michaux,  because  its  leaves, 

i which  are  thin,  oval,  entire,  and  acuminate  at  both  extremities,  18  in.  or  20  in.  long,  and  7 in.  or 
8 in.  broad,  are  often  disposed  in  rays  at  the  extremity  of  vigorous  shoots;  and  these  display  a 
surface  of  2±  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  The  tree  is  called  Elkwood  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  probably  from  the  resemblance  which  the  points  of  the  shoots  bear  to  the  horns 
of  the  elk.  The  French  names  merely  signify  umbrella  tree,  and  the  German  ones  the  three- 
petaled  beaver  tree,  or  magnolia. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  5.  ; Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  418.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit. 
1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  37. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  adult  ones  smooth, 
younger  ones  pubescent  underneath.  Petals  9 — 12,  exterior  ones  pendent. 
(Dow’s  Mill.,  i.  p.  83.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Georgia,  in  moist  soil.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  America  ; 15  ft. 
to  30  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  white,  7 in.  to  8 in. 
in  diameter,  with  an  unpleasant  odour ; May  to  July.  Strobiles  rose- 
coloured,  4 in.  to  5 in.  long  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown 
or  black.  Naked  young  wood  of  a fine  mahogany  brown. 


37.  Magn61in  tripetala. 


This  tree,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the  largeness 
of  its  leaves  and  its  flowers.  The  wood  is  spongy,  brittle,  with  a large  pith, 
soft,  porous,  and  of  very  little  use.  The  bark  upon  the  trunk  is  grey, 
smooth,  and  polished  ; and,  if  cut  while  green,  it  exhales  a disagreeable 
odour.  In  Britain  the  tree  sends  up  various  shoots  from  the  root,  to  replace 
the  stems,  which  are  seldom  of  long  duration  ; so  that  a plant  that  has  stood 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  one  spot  has  had  its  stems  several  times  renewed  during 
that  period.  The  leaves  are  18  or  20  inches  long,  and  7 or  8 inches  broad. 
The  flowers  are  7 or  8 inches  in  diameter,  with  large  white  flaccid  petals;  they  are 
borne  on  the  extremities  of  the  last  year’s  shoots,  have  a languid  luxurious 
appearance,  and  a sweet  but  heavy  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  conical,  is  5 or 
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6 inches  long,  and  about  2 in.  in  diameter ; it  is  of  a beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
contains  usually  from  50  to  60  seed?.  This  species  is  very  hardy,  and  can 
withstand  the  most  rigorous  winter?,  when  the  summer  has  been  sufficiently 
hot  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly.  As  it  is  a short-lived  tree,  and  conse- 
quently flowers  early,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  raising  plants  of  it 
from  seed,  as  there  is  to  raising  plants  in  that  manner  of  M.  grandifldra, 
which  is  a long-lived  species.  The  soil  should  be  a deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and 
the  situation  sheltered  and  shaded.  Exposure  to  the  sun  is  injurious ; and, 
trained  against  a south  wall,  the  plant  suffers  extremely.  A sheltered  glade 
in  a shrubbery  or  wood,  where  the  tree  is  sufficiently  distant  from  others  not  to 
be  injured  by  their  roots,  is  the  most  desirable  site.  In  the  nurseries  it  is 
almost  always  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
they  are  gathered,  as  when  they  are  left  exposed  they  become  rancid  and  lose 
their  vital  qualities  ; though,  if  enveloped  in  moist  moss  or  earth,  they  may  be 
preserved  for  several  months.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  until 
required  for  final  transplanting. 

¥ 4.  M.  macrophy'lla  Mx.  The  long-leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  327. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  83. ; Tor. 
and  Gray,  1.  p.  43. 

Synonymes.  Large-leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer. ; Magnblw  Michauxu  Hort. ; Magnolier  k grandes 
Feuilles,  Magnolier  bannanier,  Fr. ; grosseblattrige  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  2189. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  38. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  somewhat  pandu- 
riform,  cordate  at  the  base,  under  surface  whitish,  glaucous.  Petals  6 — 9, 
ovate.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Height  30 it.  to  40ft.  in  America;  15ft.  to  30ft.  in 
England.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  white,  with  a purple  spot  near 
the  base  of  each  petal;  8 in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  fragrant;  June  and 
July.  Strobile  rose-coloured ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow, 
brown,  or  black.  Naked  young  wood  of  a whitish  brown. 


38.  Magnolia'macrophylla. 
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The  general  appearance  of  this  tree  greatly  resembles  that  of  Magnolia 
tripetala.  The  terminal  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  the  same,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  America  the  two  trees  are  almost  always  found  together. 
j[n  point  of  size,  it  exceeds  the  M.  tripetala,  both  in  its  leaves  and  general 
height ; but  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  35  ft.,  which  exceeds  the  height 
pf  the  other  by  a sixth  part  only.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  covered  with 
k smooth  and  very  white  bark,  by  which,  in  the  winter,  when  stripped  ot 
its  leaves,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  M.  tripetala.  At  this  season,  also,  it 
nay  be  distinguished  by  its  buds,  which  are  compressed,  and  covered  with  a 
soft  and  silvery  down  ; whereas  in  M.  tripetala  they  are  prominent  and  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  leaves,  in  its  native  country,  are  35  in.  long,  and  9 or  10 
inches  broad  ; and  in  vigorous  plants,  in  England,  they  sometimes  even  exceed 
these  dimensions.  They  are  borne  on  petioles  short  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
and  cordiform  at  the  base ; their  colour  is  light  green  above,  and  glaucous 
beneath.  The  fruit  is  about  4 in.  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  a vivid  rose- 
colour  when  arrived  at  maturity.  Young  plants  of  this  species  grow  very 
slowly  till  they  are  thoroughly  established,  which  will  require,  in  general, 
two  years.  The  year’s  shoots  may  then  be  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  ; so  that  in  ten 
lyears  a plant  may  attain  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet.  It  may  be  considered 
a short-lived  tree,  and,  like  all  such,  it  comes  into  flower  when  young.  It  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  propagated  in  this  country  by  inarching  or  layers,  and 
very  seldom  from  seeds  ; and,  hence,  the  plant  is  very  sparingly  distributed. 
Soil,  propagation,  &c.,  as  in  M.  tripetala.  Seeds  are  ripened  in  France,  and 
young  plants  imported  from  that  country,  or  from  North  America. 

^ 5.  M.  acumina'ta  L.  The  pointed -leaved  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  756.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.;  Don’s  Mill.,  l.p.  83. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  l. 

\synony?nes.  M.  rustica,  and  M.  pennsylvSnica,  of  some  ; the  bine  Magnolia,  Eng. ; the  Cucumber 
Tree.  U.  S. ; Magnolier  acumine,  Magnolier  A Feuilles  pointees,  Fr. ; zugespitzec  Bieberbaum, 
Ger. 

i Derivation.  This  species  is  called  the  Cucumber  Tree,  in  America,  from  its  fruit  resembling  a 
j small  cucumber.  The  other  names  are  translations  of  the  botanic  one. 

Engravings.  Mich.  Arb.,  3.  p.  82.  t.  3. ; Bot.  Mag.,  2427.  ; and  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit, 
i vol.  v. ; and  onx  fig.  39. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  under  surface  pubescent. 
Flowers  6 — 9-petaled.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  large  size.  New 
York  to  Georgia.  Height  in  America  60  ft.  to  80  ft.,  with  the  trunk 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  ; in  England  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1736.  Flowers  yellowish  within,  glaucous  without,  slightly  fra- 
grant,* May  to  July.  Strobile  cylindrical,  brownish  red,  3 in.  long;  ripe 
in  October.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown  or  black.  Wood  of  a mahogany 
brown. 

' Varieties. 

M.  a.  2 Candoll i Savi.  — Leaves  ovate  oblong,  acute.  Flowers  greenish. 
Figured  in  Savi’s  Bibl.  Ital.,  p.  224. 

¥ M.  a.  3 maxima  Lodd. — Leaves  much  larger  than  those  of  the  original 
species.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  cultivated  in  different 
nurseries. 

Other  Varieties.  The  Magnolia  acuminata  being  frequently  raised  from 
seed,  and  the  seedlings  varying  much  in  the  size  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pubescence,  both  on  the  leaves  and  wood,  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  several  varieties  apparently  as  distinct  as  those  above 
mentioned,  such  as  M.  striata,  latifolia,  &c.  In  the  Goldworth  Nursery, 
Woking,  Surrey,  are  some  which  appear  remarkably  distinct. 

Trunk  straight,  branches  numerous,  shoots  regularly  distributed.  The 
leaves  are  from  6 in.  to  7 in.  long,  and  ftom  3 in.  to  4 in.  broad,  upon  old 
trees,  but  double  that  size  upon  young  vigorous-growing  plants.  Michaux 
describes  them  as  oval,  entire,  and  very  acuminate ; but,  in  the  seedlings 
raised  in  British  nurseries,  they  are  found  sometimes  ovate,  nearly  orbiculate. 
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39.  Magndlta  acuminata. 

and  cordate  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  4 or  5 inches  in  diameter,  bluish, 
and  sometimes  white,  with  a tint  of  yellow.  They  have  but  a feeble  odour, 
and  the  petals  are  never  fully  expanded,  though,  as  they  are  large  and 
numerous,  they  have  a fine  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  superb  foliage. 
Plants  raised  from  seeds  do  not  usually  produce  flowers  till  they  are 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  when  the  tree  will  probably  be  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  height ; but  plants  raised  from  layers  produce  flowers  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  fruit  is  about  3 in.  long,  and  nearly  1 in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  often  a little  larger  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  : it 
is  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ; and,  when  green,  it  nearly 
resembles  a young  cucumber  : it  becomes  rose-coloured  when  ripe ; and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  species,  the  seeds,  before  they  drop,  remain  sus- 
pended for  some  time  by  long  white  threads.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
fine  grain,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  A free,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil  answers 
best  for  this  species  ; but,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  any  of  the  others  in  this 
section,  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  moderately  free,  and  not  over- 
charged with  moisture.  It  is  generally  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries 
by  layers,  the  plants  so  produced  flowering  much  sooner  than  seedlings;  but 
the  latter,  as  they  make  far  more  durable  plants,  should  always  be  preferred 
when  this  species  is  used  as  a stock  to  graft  or  inarch  others  m.  It  is  so  used 
very  generally,  not  only  for  M.  auriculata  and  cordata,  but  for  M.  conspicua 
and  Soulangeaaa.  The  plants  are,  in  some  nurseries,  grown  in  the  free  soil ; 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  rear  them  in  pots ; because,  in  that  case, 
they  are  not  checked  by  transplanting,  and  at  least  a year  is  gained  in  their 
growth. 


H 6.  M.  (a.)  corda't a Mx.  The  heart -leaved.  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.328.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  83. ; Tor. 
and  Gray,  l.p.  43. 

Synonymes.  The  heart-leaved  Cucumber  Tree,  Amcr. ; Magnolier  a Feuilles  en  Cocur,  Fr. ; her*- 
blattriger  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
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Engravings.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  325. ; Bot.  Cab.,  474. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  v. : and  our 
fig.  40. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Deciduous.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  subcordate,  acute, 
under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  smooth.  Petals  6 — 9,  oblong. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  Carolina  to  Georgia, 
on  mountains.  Height  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  America,  and  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  yellow  slightly  streaked 
with  red,  with  a disagreeable  odour,  seldom  expanding  fully ; June  and 
July.  Strobile  like  that  of  M.  acuminata,  but  smaller ; ripe  in  October. 
Decaying  leaves  dark  brown  or  black.  Naked  young  wood  hoary  brown. 


This  tree,  in  its  native  country,  has  a trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
straight,  and  covered  with  a rough  and  deeply  furrowed  bark.  Its  leaves 
are  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  length,  and  from  3 in.  to  5 in.  wide,  smooth  and 
entire.  The  flowers  are  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  are  succeeded  by 
j fruit  about  3 in.  long,  and  nearly  1 in.  in  thickness,  of  a similar  form  to  those 
of  the  preceding  species.  The  soil,  situation,  propagation,  &c.,  may  be  con- 
i sidered  the  same  as  for  M.  acuminata  ; but,  as  M.  (a.)  cordata  seems,  in  its 
native  country,  to  inhabit  higher  and  drier  localities  than  M.  acuminata,  it 
may  probably  be  placed  in  still  more  exposed  situations  than  that  species  in 
Britain. 


i 7.  M.  auricula'ta  Lam.  The  auricled-/<?«y<?flf  Magnolia. 

■ Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1258. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  80.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  83. 

I Synonymes.  M.  Fraseri  Walt.,  Tor.  & Gray  ; M.  auriculkris  Salisb.  : Indian  Physic,  and  long-leaved 
i Cucumber  Tree,  Amer. ; Magnolier  auricule,  Fr. ; geohrter  (eared)  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  1206. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  42. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  smooth,  under  surface  somewhat 
glaucous,  spathulately  obovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  blunt  approximate 
| auricles.  Sepals  3,  spreading.  Petals  9,  oblong,  attenuate  at  the  base. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A smooth  deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  Carolina  to 
I Florida,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  America, 
and  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1786.  Flowers  white  ; April 
and  May.  Strobile  oval  oblong,  rose-coloured  ; ripe  in  October.  Deca}ing 
leaves  of  a rich  yellowish  brown.  Naked  young  wood  smooth,  and  of  a 
purplish  mahogany  colour,  with  small  white  dots, 
i Variety. 

M.  a.  2 pyramid itta.  M.  pyramidata  Barir.;  M.  Fraser?  pyramidata 
Nutt.,  Tor.  4’  Gray.  The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and 
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our^g.  41.  — Leaves  shorter  than  those  of  the  species,  and  the  plan, 
altogether  weaker.  It  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  but  only  in  two  or  three  localities.  Propagated  by  in- 
arching on  M.  auriculata,  but  it  requires  two  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  makes  a vigorous  plant. 

This  tree  has  a straight  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  often  without 
branches  for  half  its  height ; the  branches  spread  widely,  and  ramify  but 
sparingly;  and  this  circumstance,  Michaux  observes,  gives  the  tree  a very 
oeculiar  air,  so  that  it  may  readily  be  known  at  a distance,  even  in  winter. 


The  leaves  are  of  a light  green  colour,  of  a fine  texture,  8 or  12  inches  long, 
and  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  broad  : on  young  and  vigorous  trees  they  are  often  one 
third,  or  even  one  half,  larger.  The  flowers  are  3 or  4 inches  in  diameter,  of 
a milky  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  yo.ing  shoots.  The  fruit  is  oval,  3 or  4 inches  long,  and,  like  that  of 
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Magnolia  tripetala,  of  a beautiful  rose  colour  when  ripe ; it  differs  from  those 
of  the  other  species  by  a little  inferiority  of  size,  and  by  a small  appendage 
which  terminates  the  carpels.  Each  carpel  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The 
wood  is  soft,  spongy,  very  light,  and  unfit  for  use.  The  bark  is  grey,  and 
always  smooth,  even  on  the  oldest  trees.  When  the  epidermis  is  removed, 
the  cellular  integument,  by  contact  with  the  air,  instantly  changes  from  white 
to  yellow.  In  England,  annual  shoots  of  young  plants  are  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  or 
more  in  length  ; and  the  height  which  the  tree  usually  attains  in  10  years  is 
from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  The  soil  for  this  species  ought  to  be  free  and  deep; 
and  the  situation  low,  sheltered,  and  moist,  rather  than  dry.  As  seeds  are 
not  very  easily  procured,  the  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers,  or 
by  inarching  on  M.  acuminata.  Two  years  arc  required  before  the  plants 
can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 


§ ii.  Gwillimm  Rott.  in  Dec.  Syst. 


Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  General  Gwillim,  some  time  governor  of  Madras.  (Don's  Mill., 
1.  p.  83.) 

Sect.  Char.  Asiatic  species,  generally  with  two  opposite  spathe-like  bracteas 
enclosing  the  flower-bud.  Anthers  bursting  inwards.  Ovaries  somewhat 
distant,  (j Don's  Mill.)  Trees  or  shrubs  ; natives  of  Asia. 

¥ 8.  M.  conspi'cua  Salisb.  The  Yulan , or  conspicuous^ozceratf  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  81.  ; Don’s  Mill.  1.,  p.  83. 

Synonymcs.  M.  precia  Correa  ; M.  Yulan  Desf.  ; Yu  lan,  Chinese ; the  Lily-flowered  Magnolia; 

Magnolier  Yulans,  Fr.  Yulans  Bieberbaum,  Ger.  Magnolia  dai  Fiori  di  Giglio,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  epithet  precia  was  given  to  this  magnolia  by  M.  Correa,  because  it  produces  its 
flowers  before  its  leaves  Yu  lan  signifies  the  lily  tree.  Giglio  is  the  Italian  for  a lily. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  1621.;  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  vol.  v.;  and  our  fig.  44. 


Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  obovate,  abruptly  acuminated  ; younger 
ones  pubescent,  expanding  after  the  flowers.  Flowers  erect,  6 — 9-petaled. 
Styles  erect.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  China. 
Height  in  China  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  ; in  England  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1789.  Flowers  white,  fragrant ; February  and  April.  Strobiles  brownish  ; 
ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown  or  black.  Naked  young 
wood  ash-coloured  or  greyish  brown. 


M.  c.  2 Soulangeana.  M.  Soulangetwa  An. 


Varieties , or  Hybrids. 

¥ 

Hort.  Soc.  Par.;  Magnolier  de  Soulange, 

Fr.  (M.  Soulangearca  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.- 
Gard.,  t.  260.  ; and  our  fig.  43.)  — The  ffij 
leaves,  wood,  and  general  habit  of  this 
tree  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  | 

M.  conspicua.  The  flowers  resemble  in 
form  those  of  M.  purpurea  var.  gracilis 
or  of  M.  purpurea,  and  the  petals  are 
slightly  tinged  with  purple.  It  was  raised 
at  Fromont,  near  Paris,  from  the  seeds 
of  a plant  of  M.  conspicua,  which  stood 
near  one  of  M.  purpurea,  in  front  of  the 
chateau  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin ; the 
flowers  of  the  former  of  which  had  been  accidentally  fecundated  by 
the  pollen  of  the  latter. 

Other  Varieties , or  Hybrids.  M.  conspicua  has  ripened  seeds  in  various 
: places  ; and,  as  it  fertilises  readily  with  M.  purpurea  and  M.  gracilis,  many 

j new  varieties  may  be  expected  when  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  more 
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especially  directed  to  the  subject.  M.  c.  S.  speciosa  and  M.  c.  S.  Alexan- 
drine are  in  British  gardens,  but  they  are  not  worth  keeping  distinct  from 
M.  c.  Soulangearca. 


This  is  a very  showy  tree,  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  magnolias 
of  both  sections,  by  its  flowers  expanding  before  any  of  the  leaves.  The 
tree  assumes  a regular  conical  shape,  with  a grey  bark  and  numerous 
branches  and  twigs,  which  generally  have  a vertical,  rather  than  a horizontal, 
direction.  The  young  shoots  are  from  1ft.  to  18  in.  in  length,  and  the  tree, 
in  ten  years,  will  attain  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.,  flowering  the  second 
or  third  year  after  grafting.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  American  species; 
flowering  freely  every  year,  as  a standard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
when  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened  during  the  preceding  summer.  A 
rich  sandy  loam  seems  to  suit  this  species  best ; but  it  will  grow  in  any  deep 
free  soil,  properly  drained,  and  moderately  enriched.  The  situation,  when  it 
is  to  be  treated  as  a standard,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  ripening 
the  wood  in  autumn,  and  yet  not  so  warm  as  to  urge  forward  the  flower-buds 
prematurely  in  spring,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost ; from 
which,  however,  they  may  be  protected  by  a very  slight  covering  (during  nights 
and  frosty  days)  of  gauze  or  bunting,  stretched  over  the  tree  horizontally, 
and  supported  by  posts.  Against  a wall,  the  tree  shows  itself  in  its  greatest 
beauty;  and  there  it  can  easily  be  protected, by  a projecting  coping,  from  the 
severest  weather  ever  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In 
warm  situations,  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east,  the  tree  has  a fine  effect 
planted  in  front  of  a bank  of  evergreens ; and,  indeed,  wherever  it  is  planted, 
evergreens  should  be  placed  near  it,  and,  if  possible,  so  as  to  form  a back- 
ground, on  account  of  the  flowers  expanding  before  the  tree  is  furnished  with 
any  leaves.  The  species  and  all  the  varieties  are  propagated  by  layers,  or 
by  inarching  on  M.  purpurea  or  on  M.  acuminata.  When  inarched  on  M. 
purpurea,  the  tree  is  comparatively  dwarfed,  by  which  it  is  rendered  very  con- 
venient for  use  as  a shrub,  or  for  growing  in  pots,  and  forcing ; but,  when  it  is 
intended  to  form  a tree,  it  should  either  be  inarched  on  M.  acuminata,  or  raised 
from  layers  or  seeds.  It  generally  requires  two  years  before  the  plants  can 
be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Some  plants  of  this  species  have  been 
raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Europe ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  this 
magnificent  tree  becomes  better  known  and  more  generally  in  demand,  it 
will  be  raised  in  this  way  extensively  in  France  and  Italy,  and  supplied  to 
the  British  nurseries  from  these  countries.  • 
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& 9.  M.  purpu'rea  Sims.  The  purpl e-flowcred  Magnolia. 

Identification.  Sims,  in  Bot.  Mag. 

Synonymes.  M.  obovata  Thun.,  and  Don's  Mill.  1.  p.  84.  ; M.  discolor  Vent. ; M.  denudata  Lam.  , 
the  obovate-leaved  Magnolia ; Magnolier  discolore  Bon.  Jard.,  and  Magnolie  bicolore  Dun.,  Fr. , 
rothe  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Par.,  t.  87.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  390  ; and  our  fig.  45. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Deciduous.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  reticulately  veined  ; almost 
smooth.  Flowers  erect,  of  3 sepals  and  6 obovate  petals ; styles  very  short. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub,  with  large  dark  green  foliage.  Japan. 
Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1790.  Flowers  purple  outside,  white 
within  ; March  to  May.  Strobile  brownish  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  black.  Naked  young  wood  greenish  brown. 

Varieties. 

M.  p.  2 gracilis.  M.  Kobus  Dec.  and  G.  Don  ; M.  tomentosa  Thun,  in 
Lin.  Trans.  Kaempf.  Icon.,  t.42.  ; Par.  Lon.,  t.  87.  — The  two  main 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  M.  purpurea  are,  the  paler  green, 
and  somewhat  narrower  shape,  of  the  leaves ; and  the  longer  and 
more  slender  form  of  the  flower,  the  points  of  the  petals  of  which 
are  slightly  turned  back  ; while  the  flower  of  M.  purpurea  is  more 
cup-shaped,  and  the  petals  at  the  points  are  rather  turned  inwards. 
The  petals  of  M.  gracilis  are  on  the  exterior  entirely  of  a dark  purple, 
whereas  those  of  M.  purpurea  melt  off'  into  white  at  their  upper 
extremities.  A number  of  plants  of  this  variety,  which  stood  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  as  border  shrubs,  and  flowered  freely  every 
year,  were  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

Other  Varieties.  In  DeCandolle’s  Prodromus , and  in  Don’s  Miller , three 
varieties  are  described  : M.  p.  denudata  Lam.,  distinguished  by  the  flower- 
ing branches  being  without  leaves;  M.  p.  discolor  Vent.,  which  is  said  to  be 
rather  more  tender  than  the  species;  and  M.p.  \ilifibra  Lam.,  the  petals  of 
which  are  white  on  both  sides.  These  varieties  were  originally  described 
by  Ksempfer ; but,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  are  in  British  gardens. 
Several  plants  of  this  species  having  been  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  this 
country,  the  plants  may  exhibit  slight  shades  of  difference,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  certain  seecflings  raised  in  the  Brentford  Nursery;  but,  as  far  as 
. we  have  observed,  none  of  these  are  worth  keeping  distinct.  The  only 
variety  which  we  consider  truly  distinct  is  M p.  gracilis,  considered  as  a 
species  by  Salisbury  and  other  botanists,  but 
which,  we  are  convinced,  is  nothing  more  than 
a race,  or  a variety.  At  Desio,  a variety  has 
been  raised  which  grows  only  1^  ft.  high,  and 
which  Signor  Cassoretti,  the  garden  director 
there,  calls  M.  obovata  pumila. 

A deciduous  shrub,  attaining,  in  the  gardens 
about  London,  the  height  of  from  4 ft.  to  8 ft.  in 
as  many  years,  and  seldom  growing  much  higher 
as  a bush.  The  stems  are  numerous,  but  not 
much  branched ; the  leaves  are  large,  of  a very 
dark  green  ; and  the  plant  produces  a profusion 
of  flowers,  which  do  not  expand  fully  till  a day 
or  two  before  they  drop  off ; and  which,  unless 
the  weather  is  warm,  do  not  expand  at  all,  but 
wither  on  the  plant,  and  disfigure  it.  The 
flowers  are  large,  more  or  less  purple  (according 
to  the  season,  but  never  wholly  dark  purple) 
without,  and  always  white  within.  The  bark, 
when  bruised,  has  an  aromatic  odour.  A very 
ornamental  species,  which  no  garden  ought  to  be  without.  This  species  is 
generally  considered  as  requiring  a mixture  of  heath  soil,  or  sandy  peat,  with 
loam  , but  in  many  gardens  about  London  it  succeeds  perfectly  both  in  sand 
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ar.d  clay  ; the  latter  soil  being  rendered  free  by  sand,  leaf  mould,  or  manure, 
and  drainage.  The  situation,  when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a bush,  ought  to  be 
open,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  he  ripened ; and  the  plant  should  he 
detached,  in  order  that  it  may  be  covered  with  foliage  and  blossoms  on  every 
side.  North  of  London,  in  most  situations,  it  requires  a wall,  and  few  plants 
are  more  deserving  of  one.  Against  a wall,  it  will  reach  the  height  of  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  ; but 
it  will  also  strike  by  cuttings,  both  of  the  ripened  and  the  herbaceous  wood. 
The  stools  are  generally  formed  in  pits  ; or,  if  in  the  open  ground,  they 
are  covered  with  mats  during  winter.  Seeds  have  been  ripened  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France  ; and  from  these  plants  have  been  raised  in  some  few  nur- 
series. The  plants,  whether  raised  from  layers,  cuttings,  or  seed,  should 
always  be  kept  in  pots  till  wanted  for  final  planting.  This  species  often 
serves  as  a stock  for  grafting  the  other  kinds  on,  which  belong  to  this  section. 

Genus  II. 


LIRIODE'NDRON  L.  The  Tulip  Tree. 

Gen.  Char.  Carpels  1 — 2-seeded,  disposed  in  spikes,  indehiscent,  deciduous, 
drawn  out  into  a wing  at  the  apex.  Calyx  of  3 deciduous  sepals.  Corolla 
of  6 petals,  conniving  into  a bell-shaped  flower.  {Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  86.) 
— There  is  only  one  species ; a deciduous  tree  of  the  first  rank,  native 
of  North  America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; 3-lobed,  the  terminal  lobe 
emarginately  truncate,  the  lateral  ones  with  two  sinuses.  Stipules  flat. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  greenish  yellow,  orange  within.  — The  only  spe- 
cies in  British  gardens  is  the  Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 

H 1.  Liriode'ndron  Tulipi'fera  L.  The  Tulip-bearing  Liriodendron,  or 

Tulip  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  755.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  ).  p.  82. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  86. 

Synonymes.  The  Poplar,  White  Wood,  Canoe  Wood,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Amer.  ; Virginian  Poplar, 
Tulip-bearing  Lily  Tree,  Saddle  Tree,  Eng.  ; Tulipier  de  Virginie,  Fr.  , Virginischer  Tulipeer- 
baum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  tree  is  called  Liriodendron,  from  leirion,  a lily,  and  dendron,  a tree ; from  the 
flowers  resembling  those  of  a lily,  though  more  correctly  those  of  a tulip,  as  the  specific  name  im- 
plies. It  is  called  Pcpiar,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  trees  of  that  genus  ; White  Wood,  from 
the  colour  of  its  timber  ; Canoe  Wood,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  native  Indians : 
Tulip  Tree,  from  its  tulip-like  flowers  ; and  Saddle  Tree,  from  the  form  of  its  leaves.  The  French 
and  German  names  are  literal  translations  of  the  words  Virginian  tulip  tree. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  275. ; Duh.,  tom.  3.  t.  18. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  v. ; and 
ourj%.  46. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  smooth,  truncate  at  the  top;  4-lobed,  resembling  a 
saddle  in  shape.  Flowers  large,  solitary,  terminal ; variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  and  orange  colour ; furnished  with  two  deciduous  bracteas  under 
flowers.  {Don's  Mill.)  A smooth  deciduous  tree  of  large  size.  Canada 
to  Florida.  Height  70  ft.  to  140  ft.,  and  trunk  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  in  diameter, 
in  America  ; 50  ft.  to  90  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1688.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow  without,  orange  within  ; June  and  July.  Strobile  brown ; 
ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow  and  brown.  Naked  young 
wood  smooth,  and  of  a mahogany  brown. 

Variety. 

It  h.  T.  2 obtusiloba  Michx.,  integrifolia  Hort.,  Yellow  Wood,  or  Yellow 
Poplar,  has  the  leaves  with  blunter  lobes  than  the  species,  but  is  in 
no  other  respect  different  from  it. 

Other  Varieties.  L.  T.  acutifolia  Michx.  has  never,  we  believe,  been  intro- 
duced. L.  T.  Jldva  Hort.  has  yellow  flowers.  As  the  tulip  tree  is  almost 
always  raised  from  seeds,  it  is  probable  that  the  flowers  of  seedlings  will 
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vary  in  their  shades  of  colour,  and  any  desirable  variation  may  be  perpe- 
tuated  by  propagating  the  plant  possessing  it  by  layers  or  inarching. 


In  the  developement  of  its  leaves,  the  tulip  tree  differs  from  most  other 
trees.  The  leaf-buds,  in  general,  are  composed  of  scales  closely  imbricated, 
which,  in  the  spring,  are  distended  by  the  growth  of  the  minute  bundle  of  leaves 
that  they  enclose,  till  they  finally  fall  off.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  bril- 
liant, and  on  detached  trees  very  numerous,  are  variegated  with  different 
colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates ; they  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  they  produce  a fine  effect.  The  fruit  is 
composed  of  a great  number  of  thin  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a common  axis, 
and  forming  a conical  spike  2 or  3 inches  in  length.  Each  fruit  contains  60  or 
70  carpels;  of  which  never  more  than  a third,  and,  in  some  seasons,  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  in  the  whole  number,  are  matured.  It  is  also  observed, 
that,  during  ten  years  after  it  begins  to  yield  fruit,  almost  all  the  seeds  are  un- 
productive i and  that,  on  large  trees,  the  seeds  from  the  highest  branches  are 
the  best.  The  heart,  or  perfect,  wood  of  the  tulip  tree  is  yellow,  approaching 
to  a lemon  colour ; and  its  sap,  or  alburnum,  is  white.  The  annual  shoots  of 
young  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  in 
length ; and  the  tree  will,  in  favourable  circumstances,  attain  the  height  of 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  ten  years  ; seldom,  however,  flowering  till  it  is  upwards 
of  twenty  years  old.  The  height,  in  England,  frequently  exceeds  70  ft.  ; and 
it  has  ripened  seeds  here,  occasionally,  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  It  ripens  its  fruit  very  generally  in  France  ; though  it  is  observed,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  these  seeds  do  not  vegetate  so  freely  as  those 
which  are  imported  from  America.  Deep,  loamy,  good  soil  best  suits  the 
tulip  tree  ; and  the  situation  most  favourable  is  one  which,  while  it  is  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  light  and  air 
to  admit  of  the  maturation  of  its  leaves  on  every  side,  and  the  perfect  ripening 
of  its  wood,  without  which  it  can  neither  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  winter, 
nor  form  blossom  buds.  The  species  is  seldom,  if  ever,  propagated  otherwise 
than  by  seeds,  which  come  up  best  in  heath  soil,  very  fine  mould,  or  sandy 
loam,  in  a shady  situation,  kept  rather  moist ; but  the  varieties  are  multiplied 
by  layers  or  inarching.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  they  generally 
come  up  the  following  spring  ; but,  sown  in  spring  or  the  beginning  of  summer, 
they  generally  remain  a year  in  the  ground.  The  tulip  tree,  like  the  magnolias, 
having  roots  furnished. with  but  few  fibres,  does  not  transplant  readily;  and, 
therefore,  the  plants  ought  either  to  be  kept  in  pots,  or,  if  in  the  free  ground, 
transplanted  in  the  nursery  every  year ; or,  if  neither  of  these  modes  be  prac- 
ticable, removed  to  their  final  situation,  when  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three,  years  old.  The  tree  is,  like  the  magnolias,  not  very  patient  of  the  knife, 
either  in  a young  or  in  an  old  state ; and,  from  the  bitter  qualities  of  the 
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leaves,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  attacked  by  insects.  As  tulip  trees  raised 
from  seed  seldom  flower  before  they  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  it  is  much 
to  be  wished,  that  nurserymen  would  propagate  them  by  grafting  or  inarching 
from  flowering  trees,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plants  would  probably 
flower  the  second  or  third  year. 


Order  IV.  ANONA'CE M. 

Ord.  Char.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  order  from  that  of  Magno- 
Macece  are  : Anthers  with  an  enlarged  four-cornered  connectivum,  which  is 
sometimes  nectariferous  ; albumen  pierced  by  the  substance  of  the  seed-coat ; 
leaves  without  stipules,  conduplicate  in  the  bud ; properties  aromatic. 
— Trees  or  shrubs  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; distinctly  articulated  with 
the  stem,  entire ; leaves  and  branches  pubescenjt  when  young,  the  leaves 
commonly  minutely  punctate,  with  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  axillary.  — The 
hardy  species,  in  British  gardens,  are  included  in  the  genus  Asimina  Adans., 
formerly  Anona  L.,  and  are  natives  of  North  America. 

Genus  1. 


ASF  MINA  Adans.  The  Asimina.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Adans.  Fam.,  2.  p.  365. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  87. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  91. 

Sytionymes.  Annona  L.  ; Orchidoc&rpum  Mr.  ; Porcelte  sp.  Pers. ; Uvaria  Tor.  8[  Gray;  Custard 
Apple;  Asiminier, and  Anone,  Fr.;  Flaschenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Asimina  is  Latinised  from  a word  of  Canadian  origin,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
known.  Orchidodhpum  was,  it  is  probable,  intended  to  express  a likeness  between  the  figure  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  of  some  species  of  O'rchis.  Porcelm  is  a name  given  by  Ruiz,  in  honour  of 
Antonio  Porccl , a Spanish  promoter  of  botany.  Anbna  is  a South  American  word  that  signifies  a 
mess,  or  dish  of  food,  to  be  eaten  with  a spoon.  Uv&ria  is  from  uva,  a grape,  to  which,  however, 
the  fruit  has  little  resemblance.  The  German  name,  Flaschenbaum,  flask  tree,  is  given  from 
the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  3-par  ted.  Petals  6,  spreading,  ovate-oblong,  inner  ones 

smallest.  Anthers  numerous,  nearly  sessile.  Ovanes  many,  but  for  the 
most  part  only  3,  ovate  or  oblong.  Carpels  the  same  number  as  the  ovaries, 
baccate,  sessile.  Seeds  many,  disposed  in  a single  or  double  row.  (Don's 
Mill.)  — Low  trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  white  or  purplish  flowers, 
and  fruit  about  the  size  of  small  plums.  Rather  tender,  and  difficult  of 
culture.  Only  one  species  is  truly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London. 

a*  1.  A.  tri'loba  Dun.  The  three-lobed -calyxed  Asimina. 

Identification.  Dun.  Monog. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.87. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.91. 

Synonymes.  Anndna  triloba  L.,  and  Mx.  in  Arb. ; Porcdlm  triloba  Pers. ; Orchidocarpum  arietl- 
num  Mx.  Bor.  Am. ; Uvaria  triloba  Tor.  Gray;  the  Papaw,  Amer.\  Asiminier  de  Virginie, 
and  Annone  d trois  Lobes,  Fr. ; dreylappiger  (three-lobed)  Flaschenbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  1. 1.  35. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  45.;  Mx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  9. ; and  our  fig.  47. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-cuneated,  acuminated,  and,<is  well  as  the 
branches,  smoothish.  Flowers  on  short  peduncles  ; outer  petals  roundish- 
ovate,  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  deciduous 
tree.  Middle,  southern,  and  western  states  of  North  America.  Height 
15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  North  America;  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  England.  Introduced 
in  1736.  Flowers  dark  purple  and  yellow.  Fruit  yellowish,  esculent  ; 
ripe  in  August  in  America,  rarely  seen  in  England.  Decaying  leaves  rich 
yellowish  brown.  Naked  young  wood  dark  brown. 

A small  tree,  densely  clothed  with  long  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in 

such  a manner  as  to  give  a peculiarly  imbricated  appearance  to  the  entire 

plant.  The  flowers  are  campanulate  and  drooping,  and  appear  before  the 
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leaves ; the  outer  petals  are  purple,  and  vary  in  colour  in  different  plants;  in 
some  being  very  dark,  and  in  others  light,  inclining  to  yellow.  All  parts  of 
the  tree  have  a rank,  if  not  a fetid,  smell  ; 
and  the  fruit  is  relished  by  few  persons  ex- 
cept the  negroes,  who  call  it  papaw.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  America  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  is  about  3 in.  long  and  l£  in. 
thick,  oval,  irregular,  and  swelling  into  in- 
equalities. In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is 
always  raised  from  American  seeds  ; and,  to 
thrive,  it  requires  to  be  planted  in  sandy  peat 
or  deep  sand,  and  kept  moist.  In  England 
it  may  be  considered  as  a curious,  slow-grow- 
ing, deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  well  de- 
serving a place  in  gardens,  but  which  ought 
always  to  be  isolated,  and  at  some  distance 
from  rapid-growing  plants  Relatively  to 
growth,  it  may  be  placed  near  Dirca  palustris, 
some  of  the  daphnes,  or  lllicium. 


Asimtna  triloba. 


Other  Species  of  Asimina.  — A.  parviflbra  and  A.  grandiflbra  are  North 
American  shrubs,  seldom  growing  higher  in  their  native  habitats  than  1 ft.  to 
2 ft.,  and  rather  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  London. 


Order  V.  MENlSPERMA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual.  Sepals  and  petals  similar.  Stamens  mona- 
delphous,  or  rarely  free.  Ovaries  somewha  connected  at  the  base  ; with 
one  or  many  styles ; manv-celled.  Fruit , in  most,  baccate  or  drupaceous, 
one-seeded  or  many-seeded,  oblique  or  lunulate,  compressed,  with  the  seeds 
of  the  same  form.  Embryo  curved  or  peripheric.  Albumen  none,  or  very 
sparing  and  fleshy.  (Don’s  Mill.)  — Climbing  or  twining  flexible  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; stalked,  usually  cordate 
or  peltate,  palmately  veined,  and  always  with  the  middle  nerve  terminating 
in  an  awn  or  point.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes  in  most  species,  small. 
— The  species  in  British  gardens  are  included  in  the  genera  Menispermum 
and  Cdcculus,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Menispe'rmum  L.  Sepals  and  petals  quaternary.  Male  flowers  with  15— 
20  stamens. 

Co'ccOlus  Bauh.  Sepals  and  petals  ternary.  Male  flowers  with  6 stamens 

Genus  I. 


il 

MENISPE'RMUM  L.  The  Moonseed  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Dode- 

candria. 

Identification.  Tourn. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  102.  ; Don’s  Mill,  1.  p.  112. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  48. 

Synonymes.  Menisperme,  Fr.  ; Mondsaame,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  mene,  the  moon,  and  sperma , a seed ; from  the  seeds  being  crescent-shaped. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a quaternary  order,  in  two  or  three 
series.  Male  flowei's  with  16  to  20  stamens  ; female  flowers  with  2 to  4 
ovaries.  Drupe  baccate,  roundish-kidney-shaped,  1-seeded.  — Climbing 
shrubs  natives  of  North  America  and  Dauria. 

d 4 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


Leaves  simple,  alternate,  peltate  or  cordate,  entire,  smooth.  Peduncles 
axillary,  or  supra-axillary.  Male  and  female  peduncles  rather  dissimilar. 
Flowers  small,  greenish  white.  — The  species  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
common  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  or  by  cuttings. 

1.  M.  canade'nse.  The  Canadian  Moonseed. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  102. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  48. 

Synonymes.  M.  canad^nse  var.  « Lamarck  ; M.  angulatum  Moench  ; Menisperme  du  Canada,  Bon. 

Jard. ; Canadischer  Mondsaame,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Schkuhr.  H.,  3.  t.  337. ; Lam.  Diet.,  t.  824. ; and  our  fig.  48. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  peltate,  smoothish,  somewhat  cordate,  roundish- 
angular  ; angles  bluntish,  terminal  one  abruptly  awned,  mucronate.  Ra- 
cemes solitary,  compound.  Petals  8.  (Don’s  Mill.')  A 
) deciduous,  suffruticose,  long,  slender  twiner.  Canada  to 


tinguished  by  the  angles  of  the  leaves  being 
acutish,and  the  flowers  of  a greenish  white. 

A M.  c.  3 smildcinum.  M.  smilacinum  Dec. 

(Jac.  Icon.,  t.  269.;  and  our  fig.  49.)  — 

Leaves  smoother,  and  racemes  more  simple  49'  Meni4m1iAcili™m?nad^nse 
than  in  the  species. 

Roots  thick  and  woody,  with  numerous  very  slender  shoots,  which,  though 
somewhat  ligneous,  never  attain  any  considerable  diameter,  and  are  not  of 
many  years’  duration.  The  stem  twines  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  sun’s 
apparent  motion,  and  is  smooth  and  even,  rv 

having  more  the  appearance  of  a herbaceous 
plant,  than  of  a shrub. 

2.  Memspe  rmum  dau'ricum  Dec. 

The  Daiirian  Moonseed. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1 . p.  102.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  112. 

Synonymes.  Trilophus  Ampelisagria  Fisch. ; M.  canadense 
var.  0 Lam. 

Engravings.  Deless.  Icon.,  1.  t.  100.  ; and  our  fig.  50. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  peltate,  smooth,  cor- 
date, angular ; angles  acute,  terminal  one 
acuminated  hardly  mucronate.  Racemes  in 
pairs,  capitulate.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A twining, 
deciduous,  suffruticose  shrub.  Dauria,  on 
rocky  hills,  near  the  river  Chilca.  Height 


A CO'CCULUS  Bauh.  The  Cocculus.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Hexandria. 

Identification.  Bauh.  Pin.,  511. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  96. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  104. 


Carolina.  Height  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1713. 
Flowers  small,  greenish  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Berry 
black ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  greenish 
brown. 


Varieties. 

M.  c.  2 lobatum  Dec.  M.  1 


virginicum  L.  (Dill. 
Elth.,  t.  178.  fig.  219.) 
— This  variety  is  dis- 


5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
yellowish  ; June  and  July.  Berries  black  ; 
ripe  in  September. 


Resembles  the  preceding  species,  and  probably  only  a variety  of  it. 

Genus  II. 


V.  MENISPERMA'cEJE.  VI.  BERBER  j'CEfiE. 
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Sr/nonymes.  Menispermum  L. ; Wendlandm  Willd. ; Androphilax  Wendl.  ... 

Derivation  From  coccus,  the  systematic  name  of  cochineal  ; winch  is  applied  to  this  genus  on 
account  of  the  greater  number  of  the  species  bearing  scarlet  berries. 


Gen.  Char.  Sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a ternary  order,  in  2,  very  rarely  in 
3,  series.  Male  flowers  with  6 free  stamens  opposite  the  petals  ; female  ones 
with  3 or  6 carpels.  Drupes  baccate,  1 to  6,  usually  obliquely  reniform, 
somewhat  flattened,  1-seeded.  Cotyledons  distant.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; cordate  or  ovate,  entire 
or  lobed.  Flowers  small.  — The  only  hardy  species  is  C.  carolinus,  a native 
of  Carolina,  of  the  same  culture  as  Menispermum. 


J,  1.  Co'cculus  caroli'nits  Dec.  The  Carolina  Cocculus. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  98.  ;•  Don’s  Mill.,  1 . 
p.  107. 

Synonymes.  Menispermum  carollnum  Lin. ; Wend- 
landVrt  joopulifSlia  Willd.,  1‘ursh,  and  Bill.  \ AndrO- 
philax  sc&ndens  Wendl.  ; Baumgirt/a  sc&ndens 
Moench ; M^nisperme  de  la  Caroline,  Fr.\  Caroli- 
nischer  Mondsaame,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Dil.  Elth.,  223.  t.  178.  f.  219. ; Wendl. 
Obs.,  3. 1. 16. ; and  our  fig.  51. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate  or  ovate, 
entire,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  3-lobed ; 
under  surface  velvety  pubescent.  Male 
racemes  floriferous  from  the  base,  female 
ones  3-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.)  A twin- 
ing, deciduous,  suffruticose  shrub.  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Height  6 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers 
small,  greenish  ; June  and  July.  Fruit 
red ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Leaves  extremely  variable  in  form,  2 in. 
to  4 in.  long,  often  quite  entire,  but 
usually  with  several  sinuated,  obtuse  lobes. 
Drupe  red,  as  large  as  a small  pea. 


51.  Cdcculus  carohnus. 


Order  VI.  BERBERA'CEJE. 

Ord.  Char.  Sepals  usually  6,  in  two  whorls,  deciduous,  and  furnished  with 
petal-like  scales  on  the  outside.  The  petals  are  equal  in  number  with  the 
sepals,  and  the  stamens  equal  in  number  with  the  petals,  and  opposite  to 
them.  The  anthers  “ open  by  reflexed  valves  ; that  is  to  say,  the  face  of 
each  cell  of  the  anther  peels  off  except  at  the  point,  where  it  adheres  as  if 
it  were  hinged  there  a structure  so  remarkable,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  as  to 
be  “ found  in  no  European  plants  except  Berberacece  and  the  laurel  tribe.” 
( Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  259.) — Bushy  shrubs,  which  throw  up  numerous 
suckers  ; natives  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  alternate,  generally  exstipulate,  deciduous 
or  persistent ; shoots  generally  furnished  with  prickles ; the  sap,  and  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  bark,  more  or  less  yellow.  Floivers  generally 
yellow.  — The  genera  containing  species  hardy  in  British  gardens  are  two, 
Berberis  and  MahomVz,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Be'rberis  L.  Petals  with  2 glands  on  the  inside  of  each.  Stamens  tooth- 
less. Leaves  undivided. 

Maho'nE4  Nutt.  Petals  without  glands.  Stamens  furnished  with  a tooth  on 
each  side.  Leaves  pinnate. 
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Genus  I. 


BE' RBERIS  L.  The  Berberry.  Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  442.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  105.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  114. 

Synonymcs.  Pipperidge  Bush  ; E'pine  vinette,  Fr. ; Berberitze,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Berberys  is  the  Arabic  word  used  for  this  plant  by  Averrhoes  and  other  writers  on 
medicine  ; but  some  persons  derive  the  name  from  the  Greek  word  berberi.  signifying  a shell,  from 
the  leaves  of  the  common  species  having  a hollow  surface.  Bochart  says  that  the  word  Berberis  is 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  barar,  which  signifies  shining  like  a shell,  from  their  shining 
leaves.  Gerard  says  that  the  word  Berbery  is  a corruption  of  amyrberis,  the  name  given  to  the 
plant  by  Avicenna.  Du  Hamel  says  that  Berberis  is  derived  from  an  Indian  word  signifying  mother 
of  pearl.  Pipperidge  bush,  or  piprage  tree,  Gerard  says,  is  Dr.  Turner’s  name  for  the  plant,  and 
it  is  still  given  to  it  in  Cambridgeshire.  E'pine  vinette  signifies  the  acid,  or  sorrel,  thorn,  from 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  3 scales.  Petals  6,  with  2 
glands  on  the  inside  of  each.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries  2 — 3-seeded. 
Seeds  2,  rarely  3,  laterally  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  berries,  erect,  oblong, 
with  a crustaceous  coat  and  fleshy  albumen.  Cotyledons  leafy,  elliptical. 
Radicle  long,  capitellate  at  the  tip.  (Don's  Mill.)  B.  heterophylla  Juss.  has 
toothed  stamens. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; toothed 
or  serrated,  coriaceous,  with  numerous  small  leaves  produced  at  the  axils 
of  the  larger  ones,  often  abortive  in  the  form  of  prickles.  Flowers  yellow. 
Fruit  red,  in  some  kinds  black,  purple  or  white  in  others. — Shrubs  natives 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia  ; characterised  in  a general  view  by 
being  crowded  with  suckers,  and  having  axillary  tufts  of  leaves  and  spines. 
The  species  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds  which  most  of  them  ripen 
in  England  ; and  also  by  side  suckers  and  root  suckers,  which  almost  all  of 
them  throw  up  in  abundance. 


A.  Leaves  thin,  deciduous.  Flowers  solitary. 

\.  B.  sibi'rica  Pall.  The  Siberian  Berberry. 


Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  p.  42. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p. 

4.  p.  260. 

Synonymes.  B.  altkica  Pal.  ; Vinettier  de  Siberie,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  67. ; and  our  fig.  52.  after  Hayne,  and 
fig.  53.  after  Pallas. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spines 
3 — 7-parted.  Leaves 
lanceolate-obovate,  ci- 
liately  serrated.  Pe- 
duncles 1 -flowered, 
shorterthan  theleaves. 
(Don's  Miller.)  An 
erect  deciduous  shrub. 
Siberia,  on  hills  and 
the  lower  mountains. 
Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
Introduced  in  1790. 
Flowers  yellow;  May 
and  June.  Berry  red  ; 
52.  Bfrberis  sibirica.  ripe  in  September. 


Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  117.  ; Pen.  Cyc, 


53.  BMeris  sibirica. 


B.  Leaves  thin , mostly  deciduous.  Flowen  in  Racemes. 
at  2.  B.  vulga'ris  L.  The  common  Berberry. 

Iientiflcation.  Lin.  Sp.,  472.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  105. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 

Synonymes.  B.  ictnensis  Brest  \ B.  macrocarpa  of  some;  Pipperidge  Tree,  Dr.  Turner  ; E'pine 
vinette,  Fr. : gemeine  Berberitze,  Ger.  . „ _ , . ....  . • 

Engravings.  Eng.  Hot.,  t.  49. ; Willd.  Baum.,  t.  39.  ; and  our  fig.  54  in  which  a is  a specimen  in 

flowor,  o a specimen  in  fruit,  c a flower  of  the  natural  size,  and  d a fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


VI.  berbera'ceje  : be'rberis. 
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S])cc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  somewhat 
obovate,  ciliately  serrated.  Racemes  many-flowered, 
pendulous.  Petals  entire.  (Don’s  Mill.)  Aspread- 
ing, many-stemmed,  deciduous  shrub.  Europe,  and 
Britain  in  hedges  and  copses,  and  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Flowers  yellow  ; May  and  June.  Berries  red  ; ripe 
in  September.  Decaying  leaves  reddish  yellow. 

Naked  wood  yellowish  white. 

Varieties. 

34  B.  v.  2 lutea.  — Fruit  yellow,  sometimes  stone- 
less. 

34  B.  v.  3 alba. — Fruit  white. 

34  B.  v.  4>xioldcea. — Fruit  violaceous. 

afe  B.  v.  5 purpurea.  B.  innominata  Kalm.  — Fruit 
purple ; leaves  narrow,  hardly  ciliated. 

34  B.  v.  6 nigra.  — Fruit  black ; leaves  oblong,  ci- 
liately serrated,  serratures  few.  The  fruit  of 
this  plant  is  said  by  Tournefort,  who  found 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  be  of 
delicious  flavour. 

& B.  v.  7 dulcis. — Fruit  red,  somewhat  less  acid 
than  that  of  the  common  berberry.  Leaves  of 
a bright  shining  green.  Native  of  Austria, 
w'here  it  was  first  considered  to  be  a distinct  species,  till  the  fruit 
of  plants  raised  from  its  seed  was  found  to  be  as  acid  as  that  of 
the  common  berberry.  It  is  now,  however,  propagated  by  layers  ; 
the  leaves  and  fruit  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  species, 
and  the  fruit  is  found  perfectly  sweet  and  agreeable  to  eat.  In 
short,  this  variety  is  to  the  common  berberry,  what  the  apple  is  to 
the  crab. 

34  B.  v.  8 asperma.  The  seedless  Berberry. — Fruit  destitute  of  seeds. 
Miller,  and  also  Du  Hamel,  both  say  that  suckers  taken  from  this 
variety  commonly  produce  fruit  with  seeds;  that,  as  the  tree  grow 
older,  the  seeds  become  few-er,  and  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  plant 
that  at  last  causes  the  fruit  to  be  seedless ; in  that  case  this  plant 
must  be  considered  more  a variation  than  a variety.  B.  v.  asperma 
is  said  by  Du  Hamel  to  produce  the  best  fruit  for  preserving ; and 
it  is  from  it  that  the  delicious  Confitures  d’E'pine  vinette , for  which 
Rouen  is  so  celebrated,  are  made.  (Nouv.  Duh.f  iv.  p.  13.) 

34  B.  v.  9 longifdlia  Booth.  — Leaves  longer  than  those  of  the  species. 

34  B.  v.  10  glauca.  B.  glauca  Booth. — Leaves  glaucous.  Mr.  Gordon 
considers  this  plant  as  related  to  B.  sibirica  ; but,  as  it  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  this  point  cannot  be 
determined.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2.) 

34  B.  v.  11  mitis.  — Shoots  without  spines.  Leaves  glaucous,  rathe 
broader. 

34  B.  v.  12  provincialis  Schrad.  — Young  shoots  brown.  Leaves  and  fruit 
as  in  the  common  berberry. 

All  these  varieties  are  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Other  Varieties.  In  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  a number  of 
alleged  species  of  berberries  have  been  raised  from  seed,  which  have  all 
proved  varieties  of  B.  vulgaris,  and  most  of  them  so  slight,  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  keeping  distinct.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2.) 

The  common  berberry  will  live  for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  increasing 
much  in  size.  The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  but 
little  used  except  for  dyeing.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young, 
is  rapid ; and,  in  consequence,  in  five  or  six  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
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7 or  8 feet ; but  it  grows  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  suckers  are  removed 
from  it  as  they  are  produced.  It  is  seldom  seen  above  10  ft.  high  ; but  there 
are  examples  of  trees  of  it  30  ft.  high,  probably  of  30  years’  growth.  The 
inner  bark,  both  of  the  stems  and  roots,  affords  a yellow  dye.  The  leaves  are 
agreeably  acid,  and,  according  to  Gerard,  were  used  in  his  time  “ to  season 
meat  with,  and  instead  of  a salad,  like  sorrel.”  The  berries  are  so  acid,  that 
birds  seldom  touch  them.  They  are  not  eaten  raw.  but  are  excellent  when 
preserved  with  sugar  in  syrup,  or  candied.  They  are  also  made  into  jelly  and 
rob,  both  of  which  are  not  only  delicious  to  the  taste,  but  extremely  whole- 
some ; and  they  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  when  green,  as  a substitute  for  capers. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a fruit  tree  or  fruit  shrub  ; and  the 
variety,  or  rather  variation,  in  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  wanting,  and 
that  in  which  the  fruit  is  sw-eet,  are  recommended  in  preference.  The  plant 
makes  an  excellent  hedge  ; but  there  exists  a prejudice  against  it  among  agri- 
culturists, from  its  supposed  influence  in  producing  blight,  or  mildew,  on  the 
corn  adjoining  it.  This  opinion  is  of  unknown  antiquity ; but  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  an  erroneous  prejudice. 

& 3.  B.  (v.)  emargina'ta  Willa.  The  e m argi  n at  e-petal ed  Berberry. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  395.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  ].  p.  105.  ; Don’s  Mill,  1.  p.  115. 

Synonyme.  Ausgerandete  (serrated)  Berberitze,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  62.  ; and  our  figs.  55.  and  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  lanceolate-obovate,  ciliately  serrated. 

Racemes  scarcely  pendulous,  shorter 
than  the  leaves  ; petals  emarginate. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A 

deciduous  shrub. 

Siberia.  Height 
5 ft.  to  7 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1820. 

Flowers  yellow ; 

May  and  June. 

Berries  red ; ripe 

in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  yel- 

low. Naked  young 
wood  whitish  vel- 

, • * 56.  Btrberis  emarginata. 

low. 

55.  Bfrberu  emargin&ta.  Closely  resembling  B.  vulgaris,  of 

which  it  is,  doubtless,  only  a variety  ; but  it  is  one  half  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  has  the  petals  emarginate,  and  the  leaves  decidedly  glaucous. 

a*  4.  B.  (v.)  cre'tica  L.  The  Cretan  Berberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  472.; 

Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.106.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 

Synonymes.  B.  cretica  5uxi- 
fblia  Tourn. ; Vinettier  de 
Crfete,  Fr.  Cretische  Ber- 
beritze, Ger.  ; Candian 
Berberry. 

Engravings.  Fl.Graec.,  t.242.; 
and  our  figs.  57.  and  58. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spines 
3 — 5-parted.  Leaves 
oval-oblong,  entire, 
or  somewhat  serrat- 
ed. Racemes  3 — 8- 
flowrd.,  rather  short- 
er than  the  leaves.  53.  lUrhcrit  i rctica,  uat.siz* 
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(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub,  crowded  with  shoots.  Crete,  Candia, 
and,  perhaps,  Japan.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May  and  June.  Berries  ovate,  black ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  whitish  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  also  whitish. 

The  leaves  are  produced  without  any  obvious  order  ; they  are  small,  and  in 
their  shape  they  resemble  those  of  the  narrow- leaved  variety  of  the  common 
box.  The  berries  are  ovate,  black,  2-seeded,  more  astringent  than  acid ; 
stigma  on  a very  short  style. 


sfc  5.  B.  (v.)  cratje'gina  Dec.  The  Crataegus-like  Berberry. 

Identification.  Dec.  Syst.,  2.  p.  9.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  116. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  59.  from  a specimen 
in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  simple. 

Leaves  oblong,  reticulated, 
hardly  serrated.  Racemes 
many-flowered,  crowded, 
spreading,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  glaucous-leaved 
shrub.  Asia  Minor.  Height 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Berries  red  ; ripe 
in  September. 

Distinguished  from  all  the 
other  species,  by  the  leaves  being 
long,  flaccid,  entirely  glaucous, 
or  whitish  Young  shoots  brown. 

A plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s Garden  is  5 ft. 
high,  with  the  leaves  much  longer  than  those  of  B.  vulgaris  ; serrated,  as  in 
that  species,  and  decidedly  glaucous.  In  other  respects  we  can  see  no 
difference. 


59.  Btfrberit  cratae’gina,  nat 


an  6.  B.  ibe'rica  Stev.  The  Iberian  Berberry. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. ; and  Lindl.,  Pen.  Cyc.,  4 p.  61. 

Synonymes.  B.  vulgaris  ? v.  iberica  Dec.  Syst.  2.  p.  6 ; B.  sinensis  Wal. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  26.,  as  B.  sinensis  ; and  our  fig.  60. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  simple,  and  3-parted ; leaves  obovate- 
oblong,  quite  entire.  Racemes  many-flowered  ; petals  entire. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Iberia.  Height  3 ft.  to 
5ft.  Introduced  in  1790.  Flowers  yellow;  May  and  June. 
Berries  dark  purple ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  yel- 
lowish red.  Naked  young  wood  reddish  yellow. 

Readily  distinguished  from  the  common  berberry  by  its  smaller 
and  smoother  leaves,  its  red  shoots,  and  its  almost  upright  racemes  ; 
and  from  B.  sinensis  by  the  leaves  being  comparatively  entire. 


60.  B.  ibdrica. 


& 7.  B.  canade'nsis  Mill.  The  Canadian  Berberry. 

Identification.  Pursh’s  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  219. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106. ; Don’s  Mill  , 1.  p.  115. 
Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  50. 

Synonymes.  B.  vulgaris  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  205. ; B.  vulgaris  var.  canadensis  M artyn’s 
Mill.,  No.  1. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  63.  ; and  our  fig.  61.  after  that  author. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  verrucose,  dotted,  with  short  triple  spines  ; leaves 
spatulate,  oblong,  remotely  serrate,  with  somewhat  bristly  teeth  ; racemes 
sub-corymbose,  few-flowered  ; petals  emarginate  ; berries  subglobose,  or 
oval.  (Tor.  and  Gray.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Georgia.  Height 
2ft.  to  3ft.,  in  England  5ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  yellow; 
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May  and  June.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  yellowish  green  and  reddish.  Naked  young 
wood  whitish  yellow. 

Leaves  much  smaller  and  narrower  than  in  B.  vulgaris, 
attenuate  at  the  base,  but  nearly  sessile ; the  margins  serru- 
late, with  6-8  distant,  often  inconspicuous,  mucronate  teeth. 
R aceme  5-8-flowered,  nodding  ; flowers  smaller  than  in  B. 
vulgaris  ; fruit  smaller  and  much  shorter.  Stem  and  roots 
yellow  ; the  former  rarely  exceeding  3 ft.  in  height.  Found 
in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  Tenessee, 
and  Georgia.  ( Tor . and  Gray.)  Introduced  into  England  in 
1759,  but  probably  lost,  as  we  have  seen  no  plant  answering 
this  description  in  British  gardens. 


61.  B.  (v.)  canadensis. 


8.  B.  sine'nsis  Desf.  The  Chinese  Berberry. 


Identification.  Desf.  Catal.  Hort.  P.,  150. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.H)6.:  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 
Si/nonyme.  B.  vulgaris  Thunb.  Jap.  1.  p.  140. 
Engravings.  Our  figs.  62.  and  63.  from  a spe- 
cimen in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 


Sj)ec.  Char .,  fyc.  Spines  3-parted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  or 
the  lower  onbs  a little  toothed. 
Racemes  many-flowered,  nodding. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub 
with  slender  shoots.  China. 

Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced 
in  1800.  Flowers  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Berries  oval,  dark  red  ; 
ripe  in  September.  Leaves 

smooth,  sharply  serrated.  Decay- 
ing leaves  of  a fine  yellowish  red. 
Naked  young  wood  reddish  yel- 
low. 


The  plant  at  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges’s,  has  smooth  leaves,  red 
shoots,  and  closely  resembles  Berberis  iberica. 


63.  lUrherii  anonnis,  not.  are. 
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C.  Leaves  leathery , evergreen , or  sub-evergreen.  Flowers  solitary , or  m Cluslcis. 
9.  i?.  di/lcis  Z).  jDow.  The  sweet-fruited  Berberry. 

Identification.  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard. ; Lindl.  Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Brit.  FI.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  100. ; and  our  fig.  64. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Spines  long,  slender,  simple,  or  3- 
parted.  Leaves  obovate  obtuse,  with  or  without  a 
bristly  point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the  under  side. 

Flowers  solitary,  on  slender  stalks,  twice  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  {Lindl.,  Pen.  Cyc.,)  An  evergreen  shrub, 
with  shining  leaves.  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valdivia. 

Height  2 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1830.  Flowers 
yellow;  March  to  June.  Berries  round,  black,  about 
the  size  of  a black  currant ; ripe  in  August.  Decay- 
ing leaves  bright  yellow  ; dropping  in  May  and  June. 

An  elegant  evergreen  bush,  which,  in  some  places,  has 
attained  the  height  of  5 ft.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow,  more  expanded  than  they  are  in 
many  species,  and,  from  their  long  slender  stalks,  they 
hang  down  in  a very  graceful  manner.  In  its  native  country,  the  fruit  is 
used,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  we  use  gooseberries,  for  making  pies  and  tarts 
and  preserves,  for  which  it  is  most  excellent.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  evergreen. 

10.  B.  ^uxifo'lia  Lam.  The  Box-leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.  Lam.  111.,  t.  253.  fig.  3.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  117. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.  t.  253.  fig.  3. ; and  our  fig.  65. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smooth,  quite  entire.  Pedicels  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  solitary,  1-dowered,  or  in  threes, 
rising  from  a short  peduncle.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A small 
twisted  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Native  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  ?. 

Flowers  yellow.  December  to  March.  Berries  blu- 
ish purple,  4-seeded. 

Said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  B.  diilcis.  A very  valuable 
addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens ; though,  at  present,  rare  in  British  gardens. 


65.  Herberts  6uxifolia. 


j*  11.  B.  actinaca'ntha  Mart.  The  ray-spined  Berberry. 


Identification.  Rcerner  and  Schultes,  7.  p.  12.j  Hook. 

1 ot.  Mis.,  3.  p.  135. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  66. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  palmate,  3 — b 
divisions.  Leaves  ovate  elliptic,  rigid, 
coriaceous,  toothed,  mucronate.  Pe- 
duncles 4 — 5,  sub-umbellate,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  An  evergreen  shrub, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches,  and 
long  white  spines,  generally  in  threes, 
but  sometimes  more  numerous.  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced ? 1830.  Flowers  deep  yellow, 
a little  larger  than  those  of  B.  vul- 
garis ; May  and  June.  Fruit  V. 

A very  desirable  species,  nearly  allied 
to  B.  heterophylla.  Our  engraving  is  of 
a specimen  taken  from  a very  handsome 
plant  in  the  rich  collection  of  evergreens 
at  Elvaston  Castle.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  a variety  with  smaller  leaves  than 
the  species,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  introduced.  Quite  hardy. 
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jtt  12.  B.  heterophy'lla  Jus.  The  various-leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.  Juss.  in  Poir.  Diet.,  8.  p.  622. * Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  117.;  Lindl.,  Pen.  Oyc.,  4.  p.  261. 

Synonytncs.  B.  ilicifolia  Forst. ; B.  triscupidata  Smith. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Exot.  FI.,  1. 1. 14. ; and  onrfig.  67. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous,  some  of  them  entire,  others  furnished  with  3 
pungent  teeth.  Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered,  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Filaments  toothed.  {Don's  Mill.')  An 
evergreen  shrub.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Height  3 ft.  to 
4 ft.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  orange  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  greenish  yellow;  June  and  July. 

Much  branched,  and  the  older  branches  covered  with  dark 
wrinkled  bark.  The  leaves  clustered,  and  of  two  kinds ; the 
old  ones  terminated  with  a sharp  spinose  point,  and  having 
a lateral  spinule  on  each  side  above  the  middle,  and  the  67t  b.  heterophyiia. 
younger  ones  being  pale  green,  unarmed,  and  having  their 
margins  entire  and  softish.  The  old  leaves  are  also  quite  rigid,  dark  green, 
and  shining. 


j*  13.  B.  fmpetrifo'lia  Lam.  The  Empetrum-leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.  Lam.  111.,  t.  253. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  107.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  117. ; Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 
Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.253.  fig.4.;  Sw.Brit.Fl.-Gar.,  2.  s.  t.  350.;  and  our  fig.  68. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire, 
with  revolute  margins.  Pedicels  1 — 2,  1-flowered.  ( Dun's 
Mill.)  An  elegant,  decumbent,  evergreen  bush.  Cordilleras 
of  Chili  in  subalpine  woods.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1830.  Flowers  yellow  ; December  to  March.  Ber- 
ries ? yellow  ; ripe  in  July.  Wood  reddish  brown. 

Branches  slender,  twiggy,  angular,  covered  with  a chestnut- 
coloured  bark.  Leaves  fasciculate,  linear,  mucronate,  revolute, 
and  entire  at  the  margins,  glaucous  ; about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  nearly  a line  in  breadth.  Flowers  large,  spreading.  A 
very  curious  and  pretty  plant,  in  general  aspect  much  more  like 
a heath  than  a berberry.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  deserves  r'8-  B • cmi,etrifolia- 
a place  in  every  collection.  It  is  readily  increased  by  layers,  in  heath  soil. 


D.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  or  sub-eve ''green.  Flowers 
in  Racemes. 

& 14.  B.  dealba'ta  Lindl.  The  whiten etX-leavea 
Berberry. 

Identification.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1750. ; Pen.  Cyc.,  4.  p.  261. 

Synunyme.  B.  glauca  Hort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  lteg.,  t.  1750.;  and  our  fig.  69. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  scarcely  any.  Leaves  roundish, 
coarsely  toothed,  rather  glaucous,  white  beneath.  Ra- 
cemes very  short  and  compact,  pendulous.  (Pen.  Cyc.) 
An  upright  evergreen  bush,  with  white  or  glaucous 
leaves.  Mexico.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced 
in  1830.  Flowers  yellow,  sweet-scented  ; December 
to  March.  Berries  yellowish  purple  ; ripe  in  August. 
A tall,  slender,  evergreen  bush,  with  deep  brown 
branches,  and  scarcely  any  spines.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times wedge-shaped  and  3-toothed,  but  more  frequently 
nearly  round,  with  two  or  three  spiny  teeth  on  every  side. 
A curious  and  beautiful  species,  well  deserving  of  cul- 
•tivatiou.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  readily  increased  by 
layers,  which  root  the  same  season  that  they  are  made. 


ft*.  Bjrlvrit  di;all>ata. 
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a 15.  B.  asia'tica  Koxb.  The  Asiatic  Berberry. 

Identification.  Roxb.  in  Dec.  Syst.,  2.  p.  13. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  107. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  116 ; Pen. 

Synonymes.  2,rhe  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  Royle  in  Linn.  Trans.,  xvii.  p.83. ; B.  tinctbria  Lech.  ; 

the  Raisin  Berberry,  Pen.  Cyc. 

Engravings.  Deless.  Icon,  sel.,  2.  t.  1.;  and  our  fig.  70. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  trifid,  or  simple.  Leaves  oval,  euncated  or  ellip- 
tical, mucronate,  smooth,  under  surface  glaucous,  entire  or  spinulosely 
toothed.  Racemes  short, 
many-flowered,  corymbose, 
shorter  than  the  leaves. 

Pedicels  elongated,  one- 
flowered.  Berries  oval. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  A vigorous- 
ly growing  sub-evergreen 
shrub,  crowded  with  nume- 
rous luxuriant  suckers.  Ne- 
pal, on  mountains.  Height 
(j  ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in 
1820.  Flowers  yellow; 

May  and  June.  Berries 
purplish,  with  a fine  bloom ; 
ripe  in  July.  Decaying 
leaves  yellow  and  red. 

Leaves  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  B.  heterophylla, 
but  not  glaucous.  The  plant 
is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  the  very  short 
racemes  of  its  flowers,  by  their  being  produced  much  earlier,  and  by  the 
smoothness  of  its  shoots.  On  July  20.  1837,  a fine  plant  of  B.  asiatica, 
in  the  grounds  at  Syon,  was  covered  with  fruit,  while  one  of  B.  aristata, 
standing  close  beside  it,  was  covered  with  its  beautiful  rich  yellow  blossoms, 
many  of  which  were  not  fully  expanded.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  pinkish  or 
purplish,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a fine  thick  bloom  like  that  of  the 
best  raisins.  The  planes  in  5 or  6 years  attain  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet. 


16.  B.  arista'ta  Dec.  The  bn'&tXeA-tooth-leaved  Berberry. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  106.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 

Synonymes.  B.  Chilria  Buch. ; B.  angustifbiia  Roxb. ; B.  sinensis  Desf. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Exot.  Flor.,  t.  98. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  729. ; and  our  fig.  71 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Lower  spines  3-parted,  simple ; 
leaves  obovate-acute,  tapering  much  to  the 
base,  ending  in  a mucro  (prickly  point)  at  the 
apex,  membranous,  smooth  on  both  sides,  ser- 
rated, with  4 or  5 bristly  teeth.  Racemes 
nodding,  many-flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Berries  oblong.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A 
vigorous-growing  sub-evergreen  shrub,  crowd- 
ed with  suckers  which  sometimes  grow  8 ft. 
to  9 ft.  long  in  a season.  Nepal,  on  mountains 
5000ft.  to  8000  ft.  of  elevation.  Height  6ft. 
to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yel- 
low ; June  and  July.  Berries  purplish,  with 
a fine  bloom  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  yellow  and  scarlet.  Naked  young  wood 
yellowish  brown. 

Very  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  species  or  varieties,  growing  with 

extraordinary  vigour,  and  capable  of  being  formed  into  a very  handsome  small 
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tree.  The  root  and  wood  are  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  and  form  the  yellow 
wood  of  Persian  authors  ; they  are  used  as  a dye,  and,  being  bitter  and  a 
little  astringent,  they,  as  well  as  the  bark,  are  employed  in  medicine.  (Roy/e’s 
Tllust.,  p.  63.)  In  Nepal,  the  fruit  of  this  species  is  dried,  like  grapes  for 
forming  raisins,  in  the  sun.  A most  desirable  plant,  calculated  to  produce  a 
splendid  effect,  both  when  in  flower  and  when  in  fruit,  upon  an  open  lawn. 
As  a rapid  grower,  it  ought  not  to  be  planted  near  slow-growing  shrubs  01 
trees. 

Other  Species  of  Berberis.  — B.  C oriaria  Royle,  a species  having  the  same 
general  appearance  as  B.  aristata,  has  been  raised  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  and  there  are  plants  3 ft.  high,  but  they  have  not  yet  flow- 
ered. Plants  have  been  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and 
in  some  nurseries,  from  seeds  received  from  Mexico  and  Nepal;  but,  though 
these  have  new  names,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  all  prove  new  species, 
and  therefore  we  consider  it  better  not  to  record  them  till  they  have  flow- 
ered. In  Hook.  Bot.  Mis.  vol.  iii.,  B.  chilensis  Gill.,  B.  ruscifolia  Lam.,  B 
corymbosa  Hook,  et  Arn.,  B.  glomerata  Hook,  et  Arn.,  and  B.  Greville ana  Gilt., 
are  described,  or  mentioned,  as  having  been  found  in  South  America,,  and 
Dr.  Hooker  has  specimens  of  them  in  his  herbarium.  Numerous  varieties 
of  Berberis  vulgaris  are  raised  in  the  London  gardens,  under  continental  names, 
as  if  they  were  species,  but  very  few  of  them  are  worth  keeping  distinct. 
See  in  Gard.  Mag.  for  1840,  p.  1.,  Mr.  Gordon’s  Report  on  those  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in  1839. 

Genus  II. 


1 

— 1 

j 

& 1 

1 
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MAHOxN/J  Nutt.  The  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry.  Lin.Syst.  Hexandria 

Monogjnia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  307. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108. ; Don’s  Mill.,  p.  117. 

S ynonymes.  Berberis  of  authors  ; Odostfemon  Raf. ; Ash  Berberry  Pen.  Cycl. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Nuttall  in  honour  of  Bernard  Mi  Mahon,  a seedsman  at  Philadelphia,  the 
author  of  the  American  Gardener's  Calendar,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  botanical  science. 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  three  scales.  Petals  6,  with- 
out glands  on  the  inside.  Stamens  furnished  with  a tooth  on  each  side  at 
top  of  the  filament.  Berries  3 — 9-seeded.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  pinnate,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; the  leaflets 
coriaceous,  with  the  margins  toothed  or  serrated.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit 
mostly  black.  — Natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  also  of 
Nepal,  and  perhaps  Japan. 

Though  some  botanists  think  that  the  characters  ascribed  to  this  genus,  and 
those  ascribed  to  Berberis,  as  exhibited  in  p.  41.,  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  separate  as  genera  ; yet  the  habits  of  the  species  of  one,  as  to  the  mode 
of  growth,  foliage,  and  inflorescence,  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  the  other, 
as  to  induce  us  to  adopt  the  genus  Mahonia.  The  species  in  British  gardens 
are  all  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  admit  but  of  slow  multiplication  by 
layers,  which  require  to  remain  on  two  years,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  cuttings. 
Some  of  them,  however,  seed  freely,  and  are  readily  propagated  in  this  wav. 
The  seeds  of  all  the  species  of  Mahonia,  and  also  of  those  of  Bei'bcris , if 
sown  immediately  after  they  are  ripe,  and  protected  through  the  winter  from 
frost,  will  come  up  the  following  spring. 

* 1.  M.  fascicula'ris  Dec.  The  crowded-raccwcrf  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  {>.  108. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p 118. 

Synonymes.  Berberis  pinnata  Lag.,  Bot.  Reg.,  Bot.  Mag.,  and  Tor.  Sf  Gray  ; B.  fascicularis  Pen. 
Cyc.  In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that  Manbmo  diversifblia  is  the  same  as  this  species  ; though 
it  is  figured  and  described  by  Sweet,  as  a species  from  Monte  Video:  see  Swt.  Br.  Fl.-Gar.,  2d 
senes,  t.  56. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  702.  • Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2396.  ; and  our./fg.  72. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
of  3 — 6 pairs  with  an 
odd  one,  the  lowest 
pair  near  the  base  of 
the  petiole.  Leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  ra- 
ther distant,  one- 
nerved,  spiny-toothed, 
with  4 or  5 teeth  on 
each  side.  Racemes 
nearly  erect,  much 
crowded.  Filaments 
bidentat  e. (Don's  Mil.) 
An  upright  evergreen 
shrub.  California  and 
Mexico,  on  mountains. 
Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft. 
Introduced  in  1819. 
Flowers  yellow  ; Mar. 
to  May.  Berries  pur- 
ple ; ripe  in  September. 
Decaying  leaves  rich 
yellow;  drop  in  June. 


Very  handsome.  “Per-  72‘  Mah6n,fl  fasciculkris- 

haps  the  most  showy  of  all  the  family.”  ( Hook .)  It  is  readily  distinguished, 
even  at  a distance,  from  the  other  mahonias,  by  the  glaucous  green  and 
subdued  tone  of  colour  of  its  leaves  ; those  of  all  the  others  being  of  a 
darker  green,  and  more  or  less  shining.  The  plant  is  rather  too  tender  to 
be  treated  as  a detached  bush,  unless  some  slight  protection  be  given  to  it 
during  very  severe  frosts  ; but  it  will  grow  freely  against  a wall  with  scarcely 
any  protection.  Layers  and  seeds. 


« 2.  M.  Jquifo'lium  Nutt.  The  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.212. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  118. 
Synonyme.  Berberis  v4quift>lium  Ph.,  Pen.  Cyc.,  and  Tor.  Gray. 

Engravings.  Pursh.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1. 1.  4. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1425. ; and  our  fig.  73. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  of  4 pairs 
of  leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  the 
lower  pair  distant  from  the  base 
of  the  petiole ; leaflets  ovate,  ap- 
proximate, cordate  at  the  base, 
one-nerved,  spiny-toothed,  with 
9 or  6 teeth  on  each  side.  Ra- 
cemes erect,  and  much  crowded. 

Filaments  bidentate.  ( D.’s  Mill.) 

A shining  evergreen  shrub.  New 
Albion  to  Nootka  Sound.  Height 
5 ft.  to  7 ft.  in  its  native  country, 
probably  10  ft.  in  England.  In- 
troduced in  1823.  Flowers  yel- 
low ; April  and  May.  Berries 
purple;  ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  One  variety,  M.  A.  nut- 
kdnuni  Dec.,  is  mentioned  by  De 
Candolle  ; and  another,  found  at  73.  Mah6nia  ^qUifoiium 

the  junction  of  the  Portage  river 

with  the  Columbia,  by  G.  Don.  Torrey  and  Gray  consider  Mahonia 
repens  and  M.  pinnata  Menzies  as  only  varieties  of  this  species ; an  inad- 
vertence excusable  in  those  who  have  not  seen  the  plants  in  a living  state. 
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One  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreen  shrubs,  attaining  the  height  of  6 ft. 
in  6 years,  quite  hardy,  producing  a profusion  of  bunches  of  yellow  flowers 
during  April  and  May.  In  its  native  country  it  grows  in  rich  vegetable 
soil,  among  rocks,  or  in  woods,  where  it  forms  a thick  and  rich  undergrowth. 
According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  it  is  “ perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  evergreen 
we  yet  possess.  Its  foliage  is  of  a rich,  deep,  shining  green,  becoming 
purple  in  the  winter;  it  bears  fruit  in  some  abundance,  which  consists  of 
clusters  of  roundish  black  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a rich 
violet  bloom.  It  most  resembles  M.  fascicularis,  from  which  its  large  shining 
leaves  at  once  distinguish  it.”  {Penny  Cyc.,'\\.  p.  262.)  Layers  and  seeds. 


•a.  3.  M.  nervo'sa  Nutt.  The  ncrv ed-lcavcd  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry. 


Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Araer.,  1. 
p.  212.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  118. 

Synonymes.  B&rberis  nervosa  Ph., 
and  Tor.  <$•  Gray  ; MahbmYi  glumA- 
cea  Dec.-,  Berber  is  glumkcea  Pen. 

Cyc. 

Engravings  Pursh  FI.  Amer.,  1. 
t.  5.  ; But.  Reg.,  t.  1426. ; and  our 
Jig-  74. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  of 
5 — 6 pairs,  with  an  odd 
one,  the  lower  pair  distant 
from  the  petiole;  leaflets 
ovate,  acuminated,  and  re- 
motely spiny-toothed, some- 
what 3 — 5-nerved,  with  12 
or  14  teeth  on  each  side. 

Racemes  elongated.  Fila- 
ments bidentate.  {Don's 
Mill.  ) An  evergreen  un- 
dershrub. North-west  of 
N.  America,  on  the  river 
Columbia,  in  shady  pine 
woods.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 

Introd.  in  1822.  Flowers 
yellow ; October  to  March.  Berries  roundish,  glaucous  purple,  or  deep 
blue;  ripe  in  July. 


According  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  stem  is  so  low,  that  it  often  scarcely 
rises  from  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  is  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  which 
are  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  length.  Racemes  spi- 
cate,  often  6 in.  to  8 in.  long.  Flowers 
larger  than  in  M.  j4quifdlium.  The  pe- 
tioles of  the  leaves,  Dr.  Lindley  says, 

“ are  jointed  at  every  pair  of  leaflets, 
in  the  manner  of  a bamboo  stem.” 

The  plant  is  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
a shady  border  of  peat  soil.  One  of 
the  handsomest  of  undershrubs. 


n-  4.  M.  re'pens  G.  Don.  The 
creeping-rooted  Mahonia,  or  Ash 
Berberry. 

Identification.  G.  Don,  in  Loud.  Hort.  Brit., 
No.  28182.;  and  in  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  118. 
Synonymes.  Berberis  ^quifblium  Lindl.  Bot. 
Beg.,  t.  1176. ; Berberis  rfipens  Pen.  Cyc.  iv. 
p.  262. ; B.  .-/quifdlium  var.  rfepens  Tor.  fy 
Gray..  1.  p.  50. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1176. ; and  our  Jig.  75. 


75.  Mah&nia  rfcpens. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  2 — 3 pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  roundish  ovate,  opaque. 


vii.  cituci a'ce./e  : fe'lla. 
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spiny-toothed.  Racemes  diffuse.  Root  creeping.  Filaments  bidentate. 
(Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  undershrub.  West  coast  of  N.  America,  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  iri  1822.  Flowers 
yellow;  April  and  May.  Berries  purplish  black;  ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

sa  M.  r.  2 repens-fascicularis.  — Habit  of  M.  fascicularis,  with  larger  and 
more  robust  foliage,  resembling  that  of  M.  repens.  A sport,  or  a 
hybrid,  produced  accidentally  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery. 

The  shoots  consist  chiefly  of  short  unbranched  suckers,  with  the  leaves  some- 
what glaucous  on  both  surfaces.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  terminal,  nume- 
rous, fascicled,  diffuse,  rising  from  scaly  buds.  The  plant,  in  British  gardens,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  produces  a profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers  in  April 
and  May.  Layers  or  suckers ; but  it  does  not  root  readily.  Seeds  are 
sometimes  produced. 

Other  Species  of  Mahoma  are  no  doubt  in  British  gardens ; but  as  they 
have  been  only  raised  lately  from  Nepal  or  Mexican  seeds,  nothing  can  be 
recorded  of  them  with  that  degree  of  certainty  and  detail  which  is  suit- 
able for  this  work.  Mahoma  lenuifolia , a Mexican  species  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  entire  quite  smooth  leaflets,  on  very  long  slender  footstalks,  has 
been  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  may  probably  be  as 
hardy  as  M.  fascicularis  ; but  this  is  uncertain.  M.  ncpalensis,  M.  acanthi - 
folia,  M.  t ragacantkdides,  and  M.  caragana folia,  are  said  to  be  very  desirable 
species. 


Section  II. 

Carpella  solitary,  or  connate  ; Placenta  parietal  ( that  Part  of  the  Capsule  which 
the  Seeds  are  attached  to  adhering  to  the  Sides  or  Walls  of  the  Ovary  or  Ger - 
men),  attached  to  the  Walls  or  Cells  of  the  Ovary. 

Order  VII.  CRUCIA'CE^. 

Orb.  Char.  The  order  Cruciaceae  is  readily  recognised  by  the  cruciform 
arrangement  of  the  petals,  which  are  always  four,  in  conjunction  with  tetra- 
dynamous  stamens,  and  the  fruit  a silique  or  silicle.  — Though  there  are 
several  species  which,  technically  considered,  are  ligneous  plants,  such  as 
Jlyssum  saxatile,  iberis  sempervirens,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  and  some  others ; 
yet,  in  a popular  point  of  view,  the  only  shrub  included  in  the  order  is  the 
Fella  Pseudo-Cvtisus. 

Genus  I. 


i 

U 

FE'LLA  L.  The  Vella.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa. 

Derivation.  The  word  Fella  is  Latinised  from  the  word  velar,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  cress. 

Gen.  Char.  Stamens  the  4 longer  in  2 pairs,  the  2 of  each  pair  grown  together. 
Style  ovate,  flat,  tongue-shaped,  at  the  tip  of  the  silicle.  Silicle  ovate,  com- 
pressed, its  valves  concave.  Partition  elliptic.  Cotyledons  folded,  the  embryo 
root  disposed  in  the  sinus  of  the  fold.  (Dec.  Syst.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen ; toothed  or  serrated, 
glaucous.  Flowers  in  axillary  spikes,  yellow,  seldom  succeeded  by  seed  pods 
in  the  climate  of  London. — Shrub  low,  suffruticose,  native  of  Spain. 

e 3 
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a.  1.  Fe'lla  Pseu'do-Cy'tisus  L.  False-Cytisus,  or  shrubby,  Cress-Rocket. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  895. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  223. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  254. 

Synonymes.  F611a  integrif61ia  Sal.  ; Faux-cytise,  Fr.  ; strauchartige  (shrubby)  Velle,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Cav.  Ic.,  1.  42. ; and  our  fig.  76. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  yellow,  with  long  dark 
purple  claws.  Larger  stamens  perfectly  con- 
nate by  pairs.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  sub- 
evergreen  shrub.  Spain,  on  calcareous  hills. 

Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  in  1759.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  and  May.  Silique  greenish 
yellow  ; ripe  in  July.  Decaying  leaves  yellow. 

Branches  arched,  spreading,  somewhat  decum- 
bent. Leaves  glaucous  green.  Somewhat  ten- 
der, but  requires  no  protection  in  the  climate  of 
London,  when  planted  on  dry  soil.  It  is  a 
short-lived  plant,  like  all  the  suffruticose  Cru- 

eiferae,  but  it  may  readily  be  renewed  by  cuttings  76.  Pseiido-cftuus. 

or  seeds. 


Order  VIII.  CISTA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Sepals  5,  two  of  them  being  exterior.  Petals  5,  very  fugitive. 
Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  capsular,  3 — 5-valved,  5 — 10-celled,  with  pari- 
etal placentae.  Embryo  inverted.  Properties  balsamic.  (Lindl.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  alternate  (the  lowest  leaves  always  oppo- 
site), stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen;  generally  pubes- 
cent, pubescence  simple  or  stellate.  Flowers  large,  showy,  white,  red, 
or  purple. — Shrubs  low,  suffrutescent,  many  subherbaceous ; natives  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The  C^istaceae  have  no  medical  properties  ; but  the  resinous  balsamic  sub- 
stance called  ladanum  or  labdanum  is  produced  from  C.  creticus,  C.  lada- 
niferus,  C.  /aurifolius,  and  one  or  two  other  species.  Their  use  in  gardens  is 
for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  for  keeping  in  pits  during  the  winter,  and  planting 
out  in  flower-borders  in  spring  ; as,  from  the  tenderness  of  the  finer  species, 
they  are  unfit  for  a permanent  place  in  a shrubbery  or  arboretum.  Most 
of  even  the  larger-growing  kinds  require  some  protection  during  winter : 
but  they  will  all  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  dry  ; and  they  are  readily 
propagated  by  seeds,  which,  in  fine  seasons,  they  produce  in  abundance,  or 
by  cuttings ; the  plants,  in  both  cases,  flowering  the  second  year.  Though 
easily  propagated,  the  Cistaceae  do  not  readily  bear  transplanting,  having 
very  few  fibres,  and  these  rambling  to  a great  distance  from  the  main  root. 
Plants  for  sale  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always  kept  in  pots;  and,  in  the 
winter  season,  they  should  be  protected  by  some  slight  covering  during 
severe  weather.  The  hardy  ligneous  species  are  included  in  two  genera  ; which 
are  thus  contradistinguished  by  DeCandolle  and  G.  Don : — 

Ci'stus  L.  Capsule  10 — 5-celled. 

Helia'nthemum  Tourn.  Capsule  1 -celled,  3-valved. 

Genus  I. 


1 

Cl  STUS  L.  Tiie  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria 

Monogynia. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  word  kiste,  a box  or  capsule,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cist,  a hollow 
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vessel  ; on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  capsules.  In  Martyn’s  Miller , the  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  youth  Cistus,  whose  story  is  to  be  found  in  Cassiauus  Bassus.  Others  derive  it 
from  Us,  a worm  or  weevil. 

Identification.  Tourn.,  Lin.,  Dec.,  G.  Don. 

Synonymes.  Holly  Rose,  Gerard ; Gum  Cistus  ; Ciste,  Fr. ; Cisten  Rose,  Ger. ; Cisto  Ital. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5 sepals.  Sepals  disposecLin  a double  series ; 2 outer 
ones  unequal,  sometimes  wanting.  Petals  5,  equal,  somewhat  cuneated, 
caducous.  Stamens  numerous,  usually  exserted  from  the  glandular  disk. 
Style  filiform.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  covered  by  the  calyx,  5-  or 
10-valved,  with  a seminiferous  partition  in  the  middle  of  each  valve, 
therefore  5-  or  10-celled.  Seeds  ovate,  angular.  Embryo  filiform,  spiral. 
Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen,  entire  or  toothed ; 
the  petioles  embracing  the  stem.  Flowers  axillary,  or  many  flowered 
peduncles  ; large,  beautiful,  resembling  a rose,  red  or  white.  — Shrubs  or 
subshrubs,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  Only 
two  or  three  species  or  subspecies,  and  their  varieties,  are  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  London. 

1.  Cistus  purpu  reus  Lam.  The  f mrpXe-Jlowered  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  14.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  264.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  298. 

Synonymes.  C.  cr^ticus  Hort.  Kew.  ; the  purple  Gum  Cistus.  the  purple  shrubby  Cistus;  Ciste 
pourpre,  Fr.:  purpurrothe  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  408. ; Swt.  Cist.,  t.  17. ; and  our  fig.  77. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  or 
acute,  and  more  or  less  rugose  ; reticulately  veined, 
with  undulated  margins.  Petioles  short,  hairy,  con- 
nected at  the  base,  and  sheathing  the  stem.  Flowers 
terminal,  from  1 to  6,  on  short  peduncles.  Bracteas 
sessile,  leaf-like,  pubescent,  broad  and  concave  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  connected,  and  terminating  in 
acute  points.  Pedicels  short,  and  with  the  calyx  hairy. 

Calyx  of  5 sepals.  Petals  5 or  6,  obovate  or  wedge- 
shaped  ; very  much  imbricate,  more  or  less  crum- 
pled. Stamens  numerous,  filaments  smooth.  Style 
very  short ; and  stigma  large,  capitate,  5-lobed,  papil- 
lose. (Swt.  Cist.)  A sub-evergreen  low'  bush.  Levant. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4?  ft.  Introduced  in  1659.  Flowers 
large,  bright  reddish  purple,  with  a yellow  spot  at  the 
base.  June  and  July.  Capsule  brown ; ripe  in  Sept.  Decaying  leaves  brown. 

Branches  numerous,  erect,  and  clothed  with  a brownish  pubescence. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  and  handsome,  of  a bright  reddish  purple,  with 
a yellow  spot  at  the  base,  above  which  is  a large  dark  purple  velvet  mark, 
surrounded  with  red,  and  slightly  branched.  The  petals  are  imbricate,  and 
much  ci  uinpled.  It  flowers  abundantly  in  June  and  July  ; grows  very  fast,  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

cl  2.  C.  inca'nus  L.  The  hoary  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  737. ; Smith’s  FI.  Grac.,  494. ; Don’s  Mill.  1 
p.  298. 

Synonymes.  C.  &lbidus  Hort. ; C.  cymdsus  Dec. ; Ciste  cotonneux,  Fr.  ; 
bestaubte  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  43. ; Swt.  Cist.,  t.  44.  ; and  our^g.  78. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  spathulate,  tomentose,  wrinkled, 
somewhat  3-nerved,  sessile,  somewhat  connate  at  the  base, 
upper  ones  narrower.  Peduncles  1 — 3-flowered.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A hoary  evergreen  shrub.  Spain  and  France.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers  reddish  purple, 
with  the  petioles  emarginate.  June  and  July.  Capsule 
brown  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  brown. 

Quite  hardy  in  dry  soil. 

e 4 
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79.  C.  corbariensis. 


«-  3.  C.  corbARIe'nsis  Pourr.  The  Corbieres  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  265.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 

Sijnonymes.  C.  salviaefolius  (3  Bee.  Prod.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  813.  ; C.  populif&lins 
minor,  in  some  nurseries  ; C.  h^bridus  Pourr.,  not  of  Vahl. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  8.  ; and  our  fig.  79. 

Spec.  Char.  fyc.  Leaves  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  ovate, 
acuminated,  with  fringed  margins,  wrinkled  on  both  surfaces, 
and  very  glutinous.  Peduncles  long,  1 — 3-flowered.  {Don's 
Milty  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  South  of  France,  on  the 
mountains  of  Corbieres  ; and  also  in  Spain.  Height  2 ft  to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June. 

Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

A handsome  plant,  and,  according  to  Sweet,  one  of  the 
hardiest  species  of  the  genus,  thriving  well  in  common  garden 
soil,  and  in  any  situation  where  it  is  not  too  moist.  It  conti- 
nues in  bloom  for  about  two  months  ; and  every  day  during 
that  period  the  plant  is  covered  with  a profusion  of  hand- 
some white  flowers,  the  margins  of  which  are  tinged  with  rose  colour. 
The  rose-coloured  buds  are  also  very  pretty  before  the  flowers  expand. 

at  4.  C.  populifolius  L.  The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  736. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.300. 

Synonymes.  Cistus  populifblius  Cav.  Icon. ; Ciste  5 Feuilles  de  Peuplier, 

Fr. ; Pappel-blattrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.  23. ; and  our  fig.  80. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate, 
wrinkled,  smooth.  Flowers  cymose.  Peduncles  bracteate. 

Bracteas  oblong.  Sepals  acuminate,  clammy.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A sub-evergreen  shrub  of  vigorous  growth.  France  and 
Spain.  Height  5 ft.  to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers 
white,  with  distinct  petals ; May  to  July.  Capsule  brown  ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Leaves  dark  green,  cordate,  clammy,  with  undulate  margins. 

One  of  the  most  robust  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  one  of 
the  hardiest.  A plant  7 ft.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon, 
stood  through  the  winter  of  1837-8  uninjured,  without  the 

slightest  protection.  SO.  Cistus  populifolius. 

* 5.  C.  2/AU rifo'lius  L.  The  Laurel-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  736. ; Clus.  Hist.  1.  p.78.  f.  1. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Synonymes.  Ciste  a Feuilles  de  Laurier,  Fr. ; Lorbeer-blattrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  78.  f.  1. ; Swt.  Cist.,  t.  52. ; and  our  fig.  81. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  3-nerved,  upper  surface  gla- 
brous, under  surface  tomentose.  Foot- 
stalks dilated,  and  connate  at  the  base. 

Capsules  5-celled.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
sub-evergreen  bush.  South  of  Fiance, 
and  Spain.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1771.  Flowers  large,  white, 
with  light  red  bracteas ; July  and  Aug. 

Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

A very  robust  species,  with  large 
green  laurel-like  leaves.  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  which,  with  their 
light  red  bracteas,  are  very  ornamental 

before  they  expand,  resembling,  at  a distance,  the  bursting  buds  of  r 
requires  no  protection  ; and  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  it 
abundance;  and  also  by  cuttings,  which,  however, do  not  strike  so  fr 
some  of  the  other  species. 


8 1 . Cfstus  /aunfulius. 


■oses.  It 
ripens  in 
eely  as  in 
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« 6.  C.  ladani'ferus  L.  The  Lailanum-bearing  Gum  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  737. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1 p.  300. 

Synonymes.  Ciste  ladanitore,  Fr.\  Ladanum  Cisten  Rose,  Ger.\  Ladano, 

Hal. 

Sj)ec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  connate  at  the 
base,  linear-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  upper  surface  gla- 
brous, under  surface  tomentose.  Capsule  10-celled. 

Petals  imbricate.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen 
shrub.  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  hills.  Height  4 ft.  to 
5 ft.  Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  large,  white,  1 in. 
to  2 in.  broad  ; June  and  July.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe 
in  September. 

Varieties.  C.  1.  1 albifidrus  Dec.  Prod.  i.  p.  266.,  Swt. 

Cist.  t.  94.  ; .Ledon,  i.,  Clus.  Hist.  i.  p.  78.  ic. ; and 
C.  1.  2 maculatus  Dec.  Prod.  1.  c.  (Swt.  Cist.;  and 
our  fig.  82.) ; C.  1.  3 plenifolius  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.  iii. 
p.  305. ; are  varieties  of  this  species. 

The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  nearly  sessile,  of  a deep  green ; the  flowers 
terminating  the  branches,  solitary,  white,  and  large.  The  variety  C.  ladaniferus 
maculatus,  which  our  fig.  82.  represents,  is  a plant  of  very  great  beauty,  and 
no  collection  should  be  without  it. 

& 7.  C.  (v.)  cy'prius  Lam.  The  Gum  Cistus,  or  Cyprus  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  16.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  300. 

Synonymes.  C.  ladaniferus  Bot.  Mag.  1. 112. ; Cistus  stenophyllus  Link  Enum.  2.  p.  74.?;  C.  salicl- 
fblius  of  some. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  39. ; and  our  fig.  83. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong-lanceolate, 
upper  surface  glabrous,  under  surface  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum.  Peduncles  generally  many- 
flowered.  Petals  spotted.  Capsules  5-celled.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A splendid  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Island  of 
Cyprus.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft*  Introduced  in  1800. 

Flowers  white,  2 in.  to  3 in.  across,  imbricated,  each 
petal  having  a dark  rich  brownish  crimson  spot  at 
the  base;  June  and  July.  Capsule  brown;  ripe  in 
September. 

One  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  and  so 
closely  resembling  C.  ladaniferus,  as,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  that  species.  Young 
cuttings,  Sweet  observes,  planted  under  hand-glasses 
in  autumn,  will  strike  root;  but  the  best  way  is  to  raise  them  from  layers 
or  from  seed.  There  was,  in  1834,  a plant  of  this  species  at  Minard,  in  Ar- 
gyllshire, 7 ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a head  12  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  clothed  with 
flowers  every  year. 

Other  Species  of  Cistus  are  described  in  Sweet’s  CistmecBy  as  nearly  equally 
hardy  with  the  above;  but  the  experience  of  the  winter  of  1837-8  has  induced 
us  to  omit  them.  Those  who  intend  to  treat  them  as  garden  plants,  and  can 
afford  them  a little  protection  during  winter,  will  find  36  species,  besides 
varieties,  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  several  of  them 
figured.  Those  who  intend  only  to  have  a collection  of  showy  species,  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  names,  will  have  recourse  to  the  mode  recommended 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  on  the  Helianthemum.  (p.  61.)  The  following 
species  or  subspecies  were  found  tolerably  hardy  in  the  Canterbury  Nursery  : 
C.  heterophyllus,  C.  creticus,  C.  crispus,  C.  Cupaniawzw,  C.  hirsutus,  C.  laxus, 
C.  villosus,  C.  oblongifolius,  C.  undulatus,  C.  salviaefolius,  C.  longifolius,  C. 
psilos^paius. 
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Genus  II. 


HELIA'NTHEMUM.  The  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose.  Lin.  Syst. 

Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  248.  1.  128. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  266. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  301. 

Synonymes.  Cisti  species  of  Lin.  : Heliantheme  Sonnen  Gurtel,  Ger.  ; Eliantemo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  kelios,  the  sun,  and  anthemon , a flower  ; because  the  flowers  open  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  the  petals  fall  off  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  evening.  The 
flowers  of  Helianthemum,  as  well  as  of  Cistus,  only  last  for  a few  hours  when  the  sun  shines ; and 
if  the  weather  is  dull,  and  the  sun  does  not  make  its  appearance,  the  flowers  do  not  open,  but 
remain  unexpanded.  Should  this  continue  for  several  days  together,  they  will  decay  in  the  bud. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3 — 5 sepals  j.the  two  outer  usually  smaller  than  the 
inner  ones,  rarely  larger.  Petals  5,  usually  regularly  denticulated  at  the 
top.  Stigma  capitate.  Style  sometimes  almost  wanting,  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  oblique,  and  sometimes  bent  at  the  base.  Ovary  triquetrous. 
Capsule  3-valved.  Seeds  angular,  smooth. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  sub-ever- 
green ; 3-nerved  or  feather-nerved.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  Pedicels 
usually  furnished  with  bracteas  at  the  base.  — Shrubs  or  subshrubs,  low, 
prostrate,  resembling  herbaceous  plants  ; natives  of  Europe  ; and  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  common  soil. 


1.  H.  vulga're  Gcert.  The  common  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Gasrt  Fruct.,  1.  p.  371.  t.  76. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.  Cistus  Helianthemum  Lin.  Sp.  1.  p.744.,  Sin.  Engl.  Bot.  1321.,  Curt.  FI.  Land.  5.  t.  36. 
Engravings  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1321. ; and  our  fig.  84. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procumbent,  branched,  branches  elongated. 
Leaves  scarcely  revolnte  at  the  margins ; under  surface  cinereously  hoary  ; 
upper  surface  green,  pilose,  somewhat  ciliated.  Lower  leaves 
somewhat  orbicular,  middle  ones  ovate-elliptical,  upper  ones 
oblong.  Stipules  oblong-linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves.  Racemes  loose.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
pilose.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent  sub-evergreen  under- 
shrub. Europe  and  Britain,  in  dry  and  hilly  pastures.  Height 
6 in.  to  l ft.  Flowers  yellow ; May  to  September. 

Vaiieties.  There  is  a very  handsome  double-flowered  variety, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers  ; and  another,  called  Lee’s  new  double 
yellow,  with  dark  yellow  flowers  ; both  of  which  are  in  general 
cultivation  in  the  nurseries.  De  Candolle  also  notices  two 
forms  of  the  species  : one  with  tomentose  pubescent  branches,  84- 
and  stipules  scarcely  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  ; and  another 
with  branches  glabrous  at  the  base,  but  pubescent  upwards,  and  the  stipules 
twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves. 

The  stamens,  if  touched  during  sunshine,  spread  slowly,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  petals.  (Smith.)  “ A very  variable  species,”  even  in  a wild  state  ; and, 
in  gardens,  many  beautiful  varieties,  single  and  double,  have  been  originated 
from  it  by  cross  fecundation  with  Continental  helianthemums,  and  perhaps  with 
cistuses. 

•t.  2.  II.  (v.)  surreja'num  JMill.  The  Sur- 
rey Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  15. ; Swt.  Cist.,  t.  28.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.  Cistus  surrejiinus  Lin.  Sp.  743.,  Smith's  Eng. 

Bot. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  177.  t.  145.  f.  174.;  Swt.  Cist., 
t.  28. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2207. ; and  our  fig.  85. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Stem  suffruticose,  procum- 
bent. Leaves  ovate  oblong,  rather  pilose. 

Racemes  many-flowered,  terminal.  Pe- 
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tals  narrow,  lanceolate,  jagged.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent,  sub-ever- 
green, suffruticose,  undershrub.  Britain,  in  Surrey,  near  Croydon.  Height 
C in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow,  with  the  petals  distinct,  and  the  calyxes  pilose  ; 
July  to  October. 


3.  H.  (v.)  serpyllifo'lium  Mill.  The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Helianthe- 
mum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.  No.  8.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synont/me.  Cistus  serpyllifdlius  Lin.  Sp.  743. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  60. ; and  our  fig.  86. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose.  Branches  ascend- 
ent, glabrous  at  the  base,  and  pilose  at  the  apex. 

Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  with  revolute  margins  ; under 
surface  hoary-tomentose ; upper  surface  intensely 
green,  shining,  at  first  rather  pilose,  afterwards  almost 
smooth.  Stipules  and  bracteas  green,  ciliated.  Ca- 
lyxes canescent,  with  inconspicuous  down,  and  with 
the  nerves  sparingly  pilose.  (Doji's  Mill.)  A trailing, 
sub-evergreen,  suffruticose  undershrub.  Alps  of  Styria  and  Austria,  and  in 
Britain,  in  Somersetshire.  Height  6 in.  to  1ft.  Introduced  in  1731;  dis- 
covered in  England  ill  1826.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  with  the  petals  distinct; 
May  to  September. 


86.  H.  jerpyllifolium. 


4.  H.  (v.)  grandiflo'rum  Dec.  The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  821. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonyme.  Cistus  grandiflbrus  Scop.  Cam.  ed.  2.  No.  648.  t.  25. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  69. ; Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  t.  25.  ; and  our  fig.  87. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  ascending.  Branches  hairy. 

Upper  leaves  flattish,  oblong,  rather  pilose ; upper  surface 
green,  under  surface  sometimes  pale  cinereous.  Stipules 
ciliated,  rather  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Flowers  large.  Calyxes  rather  hairy.  (Doji's  Mill.)  A neat, 
little,  bushy,  sub -evergreen, suffruticose  undershrub,  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  H.  vulgare,  but  larger  in  all  its  parts. 

Pyrenees.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 

Flowers  large,  pale  yellow  ; June  to  August.  87*  H- &randiflbrum- 


5.  H.  (v.)  tau'ricum  Fisch.  The  Taurian  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Fisch.  MSS.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  105.;  and  our  fig.  88. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffruticose,  much  branched,  pro- 
cumbent. Branches  procumbent,  beset  with  long  hairs. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  with  rather  revolute  margins, 
pilose  on  both  surfaces,  green  above,  and  paler  beneath. 
Stipules  lanceolate-linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  petiole. 
Flowers  large.  Calyx  shining,  rather  hairy.  Petals  imbri- 
cate. (Doji's  Mill.)  A procumbent,  sub-evergreen,  suffruti- 
cose  undershrub.  Tauria.  Height  6 in. 
to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
large,  pale  yellow ; May  to  October. 

Resembles  H.  grandiflorum ; but  differs 
from  it  in  the  branches  spreading  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
extending  to  a great  distance. 

6.  H.  (v.)  apenni'num  Dec.  The  Apennine  Helianthe 

mum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  824  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

Synonymes.  Cistus  apennlnus  Lin.  Sp.  744.?,  Dill.  Elth.  170.  ; Cistus  his 
pidus  /3  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  26. ; Erba  bottoncina,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  62.;  and  our  fig.  89. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  suflfruticose,  branched.  Branches  spreading,  hoary 
tomentose.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong  linear,  with  the  margins  scarcely  revo- 
lute ; under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  glaucescent,  but  at  length 
becoming  smooth.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  Calyxes  covered  with  very  short  hairs,  striated,  cinereously  glaucous, 
bluntish.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent,  sub-evergreen,  suflfruticose,  under- 
shrub. Germany  and  Italy,  on  dry  hills  and  places  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  white,  with  the  petals 
distinct,  and  marked  with  yellow  at  their  base  ; May  to  August. 


2-  7.  H.  (v.)  macra'nthum  Sivt.  The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

Swt.  Cist.,  1. 103.;  and  our  fig.  90. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suflfruticose.  Branches  procum- 
bent, rather  tomentose.  Leaves  flat,  ovate  oblong, 
acutish  ; smooth  above,  and  densely  tomentose  beneath  ; 
pale  cinereous.  Stipules  rather  pilose ; about  equal  to, 
or  longer  than,  the  petioles.  Calyx  stri- 
ated, pilose.  Petals  distinct.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A procumbent,  sub-evergreen, 
suflfruticose  undershrub.  Originated  in 
gardens.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Cultivated 
in  1828.  Flowers  larger  than  in  any 
other  species ; cream-coloured  white, 
with  the  petals  distinct,  spreading,  and 
very  slender  at  the  base,  where  they  are  marked  with  yel- 
low ; May  to  August. 

Variety. 

H.  m.  2 multiplex  (Swt.  Cist.,  t.  104.;  and  our  Jig.  91.)  ~i.  h.  m.  multiplex, 
is  a beautiful  plant,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine 
double  flowers,  but  of  its  habit  of  growth.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
cistacetum. 


90.  H.  macranthum. 


8.  II . (v.)  cane'scens  Swt.  The  canescent -leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  51. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  51. ; and  our  fig.  92. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suflfruticose,  branched,  diffuse.  Branches  ascending, 
rather  tomentose,  canescent.  Leaves  flat,  or  hardly  revolute  at  the  margins  ; 
under  surface  tomentosely  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish  glaucous.  Lower 
leaves  ovate  oblong,  obtuse;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  acute.  Stipules  linear, 
ciliated,  somewhat  longer  than  the  footstalks.  Calyxes  smoothish,  but  with 
the  nerves  pubescent.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent, 
sub-evergreen,  suflfruticose  undershrub.  Originated  in  gardens.  Height 
Gin.  to  1 foot.  Cultivated  in  1826.  Flowers  reddish  crimson;  May  to 
August. 

A splendid  plant,  with  reddish  crimson  flowers ; 
the  petals  imbricated,  and  having  a small  orange  spot 
at  the  base  of  each.  Sweet  considers  it  as  having  the 
darkest-coloured,  if  not  the  handsomest,  flowers  of 
the  genus.  The  flowers  are  also,  he  says,  very  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H. 
rhodanthum,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
canescent  leaves,  and  stronger  habit  of  growth. 

2-  9.  II.  (v.)  hyssopifo'lium  Tenore.  The  Hyssop-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Suji  Rose. 

Identification  Tenor.  Syn.  FI.  Neap.,  p.  48. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  314. 


viii.  cista'cea:  : helia'ntiiemum. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  suffrutico.se,  ascending.  Branches  hairy-tomentose. 
Lower  leaves  oval  •,  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  green  on  both  surfaces, 
flat,  hairy.  Calyxes  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A sub- 
evergreen suffruticose  undershrub,  with  the  branches  ascending.  Origi- 
nated in  gardens.  Height  1 ft.  to  1|  ft.  Cultivated  in  1827.  Flowers 
variable  from  saffron  to  red  ; May  to  August.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in 
September.  Varying  considerably  by  culture. 

Varieties. 

H.  h.  1 c rocatim  (Swt.  Cist.,  t.  92.)  has 
flowers  saffron-coloured,  with  more  or  less 
of  a ferrugineous  tint,  and  may  represent 
the  species. 

JU  H.  h.  2 cupreum  (Swt.  Cist.,  t.  58.)  has 
flowers  of  a reddish  copper-colour. 

!U  H.  h.  3 multiplex  (Swt.  Cist.,  t.  72. ; and  our 
Jig.  93.)  has  double  flowers,  of  a reddish 
copper-colour. 

All  the  three  forms  of  this  variety  are  splendid 
plants ; they  are  hardy,  of  luxuriant  growth,  flower- 
ing freely,  and  of  the  easiest  culture,  either  in  pots 
or  on  banks  of  light  sandy  soil,  covered  with  flints 
or  stones.  The  flowers  of  the  copper-coloured  va-  93‘  H-  (T*)  AyssopiftHum. 
riety,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  two  other  kinds.  The 
double-flowered  variety  appears  to  be  of  a more  upright  habit  of  growth, 
and  not  quite  so  robust  as  the  others. 

-i*  10.  H.  scabro'sum  Pers.  The  rough  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  76.  ; Brot.  FI.  Lus.,  2.  p.  2G5.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  i.  p.  302. 

Synonyme.  Cistus  scabrosus  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  236. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Cist.,  t.  81. ; and  our  fig.  94. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erectish.  Branches  pilosely  to- 
mentose,  scabrous,  canescent.  Leaves  sessile, 
tapering  to  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  acutish, 
roughish,  3-nerved,  with  w'aved  revolute  margins  ; 
upper  surface  green,  under  surface  clothed  with 
grey  tomentum.  Peduncles  terminal,  1 — 2-flow- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  3-sepaled, 
hairy.  Petals  distinct.  {Don's  Mill.)  A sub-ever- 
green erect  undershrub.  Portugal.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers  rich  yellow  ; 

June  to  August.  Capsule  brown ; ripe  in  Sept. 

Differs  from  most  other  species  of  Helianthemum, 
in  growing  erect.  It  forms  a very  handsome  little  bush, 
but  it  requires  a sheltered  situation,  and  a dry  soil. 

Many  other  Kinds  of  Helianthemums  described  in  Sweet’s  Cistinece  are,  perhaps, 
as  hardy  as  those  we  have  selected  ; but  it  would  be  of  little  use  giving  them  here, 
the  greater  part  having  been  lost  during  the  winter  of  1837-8.  In  the  first 
edition  of  this  Arboretum  99  species  are  described,  besides  varieties.  Sup- 
posing a cultivator  about  to  form  a collection  of  Cistaceae,  we  should  attach 
much  less  importance  to  his  being  able  to  procure  all  the  sorts  of  Cfstus  and 
Helianthemum  described  in  Sweet’s  Cistinece,  than  to  his  obtaining  all  the  sorts 
easily  procurable,  whatever  names  they  might  pass  under,  and  cross-fecunda- 
ting them  so  as  to  produce  new  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  sorts  of  both  the  genera  C’fstus  and  Helianthemum  might,  by  cross-fe- 
cundation, be  increased  ad  infinitum  ; and,  considering  their  very  great  beauty 
as  border  and  rockwork  shrubs,  we  think  they  merit  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators at  least  as  much  as  many  florist’s  flowers. 
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Section  III. 

Ovarium  solitary ; Placenta  central.  ( The  Column  in  the  Fruit  to  which  the  Seeds 
are  attached  central , and  not  adhering  to  the  Side  as  in  Section  II.) 

Order  IX.  MALVA'CEiE. 

Orb.  Char.  Calyx  with  a valvate  aestivation,  mostly  with  an  involucre.  Sta- 
mens with  the  filaments  monadelphous,  and  the  anthers  1 -celled.  Pubes- 
cence starry.  ( Lindl .) — Trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

heaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; more  or  less  divided. 
Hairs  stellate,  axillary.  Flowers  on  peduncles,  large,  showy. — The  only 
genus  containing  hardy  species  is  i/ihiscus.  The  genus  Lavatera  contains 
some  species  which  have  an  arborescent  appearance,  but  which  are  in  fact 
only  suffrutescent  biennials  or  triennials. 

Genus  I. 


i/IBFSCUS  L.  The  Hibiscus.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  846.  ; Dec.  Prod  , 1.  p.  446. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  476. 

Synonymes.  Ketmie,  Fr. ; Eibisch,  Ger. ; Ibisco,  Hal. 

Derivation.  The  word  hibiskos  is  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  mallow.  The  .Hibiscus 
of  Pliny  appears  to  be  an  umbelliferous  plant ; while  that  of  Virgil  is  a plant  with  pliant  branches, 
which  was  made  into  baskets.  The  word  Hibiscus  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  ibis , a 
stork,  which  is  said  to  feed  on  some  of  the  species.  Ketmie  ( Fr .)  is  derived  from  Ketmia,  the  name 
given  to  the  genus  by  Tournefort.  Eibisch  is  the  German  aboriginal  word  for  the  mallow. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  encompassed  by  a many-leaved,  rarely  by  a few-leaved,  in- 
volucel,  or  one  with  its  leaves  connate.  Petals  not  auricled.  Stigmas  5. 
Carpels  joined  into  a 5-celled  5-valved  capsule,  with  a dissepiment  in  the 
middle  of  each  valve  on  the  inside.  Cells  many-seeded,  rarely  1-seeded. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; variously  lobed  and 
toothed,  generally  ovate-wedge-shaped.  Flowers  pedunculate,  large,  showy. 
— The  only  hardy  ligneous  species  is  H.  syriacus. 

1.  H.  syri'acus  L.  The  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  Altlicea  Frutex. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  978. ; Dec,  Prod.,  1 . p.  448.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  478. 

Synonymes.  Ketmie  dcs  Jardins,  Fr. ; Syrischer  Eibisch,  Ger. 

Derivation.  It  is  called  Althaea  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  those 
of  the  /41thae'a  rbsea. 

Engravings.  Cav.  Diss.,  3.  t.  69.  f.  1. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  83.  ; and  our  fig.  95. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Stem  unarmed,  arboreous.  Leaves 
ovate,  wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  toothed.  Pedicels  hardly 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Involucel  6 — 7-leaved.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Syria  and  Carniola.  Height 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  large,  single  or 
double,  white,  red,  purple,  or  variegated  ; August  and 
September.  Capsule  greenish  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

Decaying  leaves  yellowish  green.  Naked  wood  white 
One  of  our  most  ornamental  hardy  shrubs,  of  which  95,  ffibiscus  sJrtacu»- 

there  are  the  following  varieties  : — 

^ H.  s.  2 fnliis  variegatis. — Leaves  variegated. 

* H.  s.  3 jiore  variegato.  — Flowers  variegated. 

& H.  s.  4 fibre  purpureo. — Flowers  purple. 

Si  II.  s.  5 fibre  purpureo  pleno. — Flowers  double,  purple. 

^ H.  s.  6 fibre  rubro. — Flowers  red. 

& H.  s.  7 fibre  dlbo. — Flowers  white. 

& H.  s.  8 fibre  dlbo  pleno.  — Flowers  double,  white. 


IX.  il/ALVA'cEiE. 


x.  tilia'ceas. 
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Branches  numerous,  upright,  white-barked ; their  general  character  being 
rather  fastigiate  than  spreading.  Leaves  variously  lobed  ; flowers  axillary, 
large,  and  bell-shaped.  Conspicuously  ornamental ; and  the  more  valuable, 
because  it  produces  its  flowers  at  a time  of  the  year  when  few  shrubs  are 
in  bloom.  It  forms  beautiful  garden  hedges  ; more  especially  when  the 
different  sorts  are  planted  in  a harmonious  order  of  succession,  according  to 
their  colours  ; and  when  the  plants  are  not  clipped,  but  carefully  pruned  with 
the  knife.  In  the  colder  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  few 
ornamental  shrubs  better  deserve  being  planted  against  a wall.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil  not  too  wet ; but,  like  all  the  ilfalvaceae,  seems  to  prefer 
one  which  is  sandy,  deep,  and  rich,  rather  than  poor.  An  open  airy  situation, 
where  it  will  ripen  its  wood,  is  essential.  The  single-flowered  varieties  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  come  up  true  to  their  respective  colours  ; and  the 
double-flowered  varieties  are  propagated  by  layers,  by  grafting  on  the  common 
sorts,  and  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  planted  in  sand  in 
autumn,  and  covered  with  a hand-glass  during  the  winter. 


Order  X.  TILIA'CEiE. 

Orb.  Char.  Sepals  4 or  5,  with  a valvate  aestivation,  mostly  without  an  invo- 
lucre. Petals  4 or  5,.  or  rarely  not  any.  Stamens  hypogynous,  generally 
numerous,  with  filaments  separate,  and  anthers  2- celled.  Mostly  glands 
between  the  petals  and  ovarium.  Ovary  and  fruit  single,  of  4 — 10  carpels 
grown  together ; cells  in  the  fruit,  at  least  in  some,  not  so  many  as  the 
carpels.  ( Lindley .)  — Trees  and  shrubs  chiefly  from  warm  climates. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; cordate.  Flowers  panicled, 
yellowish,  fragrant,  with  an  oblong  bractea  united  to  the  common  stalk. 
Capsule  downy.  — The  only  genus  which  is  perfectly  hardy  is  Tilia  ; native 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Genus  L 


7TLIA  L.  The  Lime  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  660. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  512. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  552. 

Synonymes.  Line  Tree,  Gerard ; Lind,  Anglo-Sax.  ; Tilleul,  Fr.  ; Bast-holtz,  Ger. ; Linde,  Ger. 
and  Dutch  ; Tiglia,  Ital. ; Tilo,  Span.  ; Lipa,  Russ. 

Derivation.  In  London  and  Wise’s  Retired  Gardener  the  name  of  Tilia  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  ptilon,  a feather,  from  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  bracteas  ; but  others  derive  it  from  the 
Greek  word  tilai,  light  bodies  floating  in  the  air  like  wool  or  feathers.  Tilleul  is  from  tailler,  either 
because  the  tree  bears  pruning  well,  or  the  wood  may  be  easily  carved.  Bast-holtz  is  literally 
bark  wood,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  bark,  in  forming  mats. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous,  free,  or  some- 
what polyadelphous.  Ovary  globose,  villous,  1-styled,  5-celled  ; cells  2- 
ovuled.  Nut  coriaceous,  1-celled,  1 — 2-seeded,  from  abortion.  {Don's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  540.) — Timber  trees,  wdth  a tough  fibrous  bark,  large  deciduous 
leaves,  mellifluous  flowers,  and  a remarkable  bractea  attached  to  the  pe- 
duncle of  each  of  the  cymes  of  flow’ers.  Natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; cordate.  — The  species  are 
three,  according  to  some  ; and  more  than  twice  that  number,  according  to 
others.  Our  opinion  is,  that  they  may  be  all  included  under  two,  T.  europae'a 
and  T.  americana. 

*£  1.  T.  europ/e'a  L.  The  European,  or  common , Lime  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  733.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1 . p.  552. ; Smith’s  Eng.  FI.,  3.  p.  16. 

SyiMnymes.  T.  intermedia  Dec.  Prod.  1. 513.  ; or  T.  vulgaris  Haync  Dend. ; T.  europee'a  borealis 
Wahl. 
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96.  TSlia  europee'a. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  except  a tuft  of  hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  Cymes  many- flowered.  Fruit  coriaceous, 
downy.  {Don's  Mill.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Europe,  and  Britain  in 
some  aboriginal  woods.  Height  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  Flowers  yellowish  white; 
August  and  September.  Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves 
yellow,  or  yellowish  brown.  Naked  voung  wood  reddish,  or  yellowish 
brown. 

Varieties.  The  extensive  distribution  and  long  cultivation  of  this  tree  in 
Europe  have  given  rise  to  the  following  varieties,  or  races,  described  by 
most  botanists  as  species ; — 


A.  Varieties  differing  in  respect  to  Foliage. 

± T.  e.  1 parvifolia.  T.  microphylla  Vent.,  Willd.,  Dec.,  and  G.  Don  ; T. 
e.  var.  y L. ; T.  wlmifolia  Scop.  ; T.  sylvestris  Desf. ; T.  parvifolia 
Ehrh.,  Hayne  Dend. ; T.  cordata  Mill. ; Tilleul  a petites  Feuilles 
Fr.  ; kleinblattrige  Linde,  or  Winterlinde,  Ger.  (Willd.  Holzart, 
t.  106.;  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1705.;  and  our  fig.  97.) 

— Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  acuminated,  sharply 
serrated  ; smooth  above,  glaucous  and  bearded 
beneath  on  the  axils  of  the  veins,  as  well  as 
in  hairy  blotches.  Fruit  rather  globose,  hardly 
ribbed,  very  thin  and  brittle.  Native  of  Europe, 
in  sub-mountainous  woods  ; in  England,  frequent 
in  Essex  and  Sussex-  This  variety  is  distinguish- 
able, at  first  sight,  from  all  the  others,  by  the 
smallness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  only  about  2 in. 
broad,  and  sometimes  scarcely  longer  than  their 
slender  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  also  much  97‘  T- micr°Ph>'lla- 
smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties  ; they  expand  later ; and 
they  are  very  fragrant,  having  a scent  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle 
There  was,  in  1834,  a subvariety  of  this  in  the  garden  of  the  Hort 
Soc.,  under  the  name  of  T.  parvifolia  glauca. 

V T.  e.  2 grandifo/ia.  T.  platyphylla  Scop.;  T.  cordifolia  Bess.  ; T 
europae'a  Desf.;  T.  grandifolia  Ehrh.  and  Smith;  broad-leaved 
downy  Tame  Tree;  Tilleul  a grandes  Feuilles,  or  Tilleul  de  HoU 
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98.  Tilia  europee'a  platyphylla. 


Jande,  Fr.  (Vent.  Diss.,  p.  6.  t.  1.  f.  2. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  98.)  — Leaves  cordate,  roundish, 
acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath  ; origin  of  their  veins 
woolly.  Branches  hairy.  Cymes  3-flowered.  Fruit  woody,  downy, 
turbinate,  with  5 prominent  angles.  This  tree  is  readily  distinguished 
from  T.  e.  parvifolia  by  its  much  larger  and  rougher  leaves,  and,  also, 
by  its  rougher  bark  and  hispid  branches. 

¥ T.  e.  3 intermedia.  T.  intermedia  Hayne  ; T.  platyphylla  minor 
Hort.  (The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  Jig.  99. ) — Leaves  intermediate  between  T.  e.  grandifolia 


and  T.  e.  parvifolia.  This  variety  is  the  most  common  in  Britain ; 
T.  e.  grandifolia  in  the  South  of  Europe  ; and  T.  e.  parvifolia  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Sweden. 

¥ T.  e.  4 laciniata.  T.  platyphylla  laciniata  Hort. ; T.  asplenifolia 
nova  Hort.  (The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edition,  vol.  v. ; and  our 
fig.  100.)  — Leaves  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and  twisted,  scarcely 
two  on  the  tree  being  alike.  Apparently  a subvariety  of  T.  e.  par- 
vifolia. Height  20  or  30  feet. 
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100.  Tllia  europse'a  lacinikta. 

B.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Colour  of  the  young  Shoots. 

Each  of  the  varieties  included  in  Division  A may  have  subvarieties  dif- 
fering in  the  colour  of  the  young  wood ; but  we  shall  only  notice  those 
in  general  cultivation. 

¥ T.  e.  5 rhbra.  T.  corinthiaca  Bose ; T.  corallina  Hort.  Kew. ; T. 
europae'a  /3  rubra  Sibthorp  ; T.  europae'a  y Smith's  Flor.  Brit.  571. ; 
T.  grandifolia /3  Smith's  Eng.  Flora , 3.  19.  — Young  shoots  of  a 
bright  red  ; apparently  a variety  of  T.  e.  intermedia. 

*£  T.  e.  6 parvifolia  aiirea.  (The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.  vol.  v.  ; 
and  our  fig.  101.)—  Young  shoots  of  a rich  yellow.  Height  15  ft. 
to  20  ft. 


101.  Tilia  parvifblia  aurca. 

Y T.  e.  7 grandifolia  aurca.  — Twigs  of  a fine  yellow.  Leaves  large. 
Tree  60  ft.  to  80  ft. 

Other  Varieties.  There  is  a variety  with  variegated  leaves,  but  it  is  such  a 
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ragged  ill-looking  plant  that  we  deem  it  altogether  unworthy  of  culture. 
Host,  in  his  Flora  Austriaca , has  the  following  names,  which  he  considers  as 
species  : T.  t’itifolia  ; corylifolia  ; grandifolia  Sm.  ; corallina,  syn.  europae'a 
Hook.  Lond. ; mutabilis  ; late  bracteata ; prae'cox  ; pyramidalis  ; inter- 
media ; tenuifolia ; obliqua ; europas'a  Sm. ; parvifolia  Sm  ; argentea,  syn. 
alba  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Icon.  t.  3.  (FI.  Aus.,  vol.  ii.  p.  59 — 63.) 

The  wood  of  the  lime  tree  is  of  a pale  yellow  or  white,  close-grained,  soft, 
light,  and  smooth,  and  not  attacked  by  insects.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot, 
when  green,  55  lb. ; half-dry,  45  lb.  ; and  dry,  37  lb.  ; and  it  loses  a third 
part  of  its  weight,  and  a fourth  part  of  its  bulk,  by  drying.  ( Baudrill .)  It  is 
used  by  pianoforte-makers  for  sounding-boards,  and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  It  is  carved  into  toys,  and  turned  into  domestic  utensils 
of  various  kinds,  and  into  small  boxes  for  the  apothecaries.  The  most  elegant 
use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  for  ornamental  carving,  for  which  it  is  superior  to 
every  other  wood.  This  wood  is  said  to  make  excellent  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder ; even  better  than  alder,  and  nearly  as  good  as  hazel.  Baskets  and 
cradles  were  formerly  made  from  the  twigs  ; and  shoemakers  and  glovers  are 
said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime  tree  for  cutting  the  finer  kinds  of  leather  upon. 
The  leaves  of  the  lime  tree,  in  common  with  those  of  the  elm  and  the  poplar, 
were  used,  both  in  a dried  and  in  a green  state,  for  feeding  cattle,  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  they  are  still  collected  for  the  same  purpose  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Carniola,  and  Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  lime  tree, 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  is  that  of  supplying  material  for  ropes  and  bast 
mats  ; the  latter  of  which  enter  extensively  into  European  commerce.  The 
Russian  peasants  weave  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  for  the  upper  parts  of 
their  shoes,  the  outer  bark  serves  for  the  soles  ; and  they  also  make  of  it, 
tied  together  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees  supplies  them,  like  that  of  the  birch, 
with  tiles  for  covering  their  cottages.  Ropes  are  still  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  The  fishermen  of 
Sweden  make  nets  for  catching  fish  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  separated, 

5 by  maceration,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  flax  ; and  the  shepherds  of  Carniola 
weave  a coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  them  for  heir  ordinary  clothing.  The 
sap  of  the  lime  tree,  drawn  off  in  spring,  and  evaporated,  affords  a considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  The  honey  produced  by  the  flow  ers  is  considered  superior 
to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy.  London  and  Wise  recommended  the  lime 
tree,  as  preferable  to  the  elm,  for  sheltering  gardens  or  orchards  ; because  the 
roots  do  not,  like  those  of  the  elm,  spread  out  and  impoverish  all  around  them. 
A deep  and  rather  light  soil  is  recommended  ; but  the  largest  trees  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  a good  loamy  soil.  In  dry  situations,  the  lime  never  attains 
a large  size,  and  it  loses  its  leaves  earlier  than  any  other  tree.  Being  a tree 
of  the  plains,  rather  than  of  the  mountains,  it  does  not  appear  suitable  for  ex- 
posed surfaces : but  it  requires  a pure  air  rather  than  otherwise  ; for,  though, 
it  is  found  in  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  sparingly  so  in  Britain,  the  smoke 
of  mineral  coal  seems  more  injurious  to  it  than  it  is  to  the  platanus,  the  elm 
or  some  other  trees.  It  is  seldom  propagated  otherwise  than  by  layers,  which 
are  made  in  the  nurseries  in  autumn  and  winter  ; and  which  become  rooted, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  off,  in  a year.  The  tree  in  Britain  appears  sel- 
dom to  ripen  its  seeds. 

i 2.  T.  (eur.)  a'lba  Waldst.  fy  Kit.  The  whit e-leaved  European  Lime  Tree. 

Identification.  Waldst,  and  Kit.  PI.  Hung. ; Don’s  Mill.  1.  p.  553. 

Synonymes.  T.  americana  Du  Roi ; T.  argentea  Desf.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  and  Dec.  Prod.  1. 
p.  513.;  T.  rotundifblia  Vent,  and  N.  Du  Ham.  -,  T.  tomentbsa  Mcench. 

I Engravings.  Waldst.  and  Kit.  PI.  Hung.,  1. 1.  3.  ; Wats.  Dend.,  t.  71.;  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  102. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  each  with  a scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves  cordate, 
somewhat  acuminated,  and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated,  clothed  with 
w hite  down  beneath,  but  smooth  above,  4 times  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Fruit  ovate,  with  5 obscure  ribs.  (Dons  Mill)  Fruit  evidently  ribbed. 
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( Steven .)  Host  says  that  he  has  always  found  the  calyx  6-sepaled,  and  the 
corolla  12-petaled.  A large  tree.  Hungary.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1767.  Flowers  yellowish  white,  very  fragrant ; June  to  August. 
Fruit  yellow ; ripe  in  October. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a very  distinct  race  of 
the  common  lime  ; notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  its  having  scales  to  its 
petals,  which  no  one  of  the  other  varieties  of  T.  europae'a  is  said  to  possess. 
Even  allowing  this  structure  to  be  permanent  in  the  Hungarian  lime,  the  tree 
hears  such  a general  resemblance  to  T.  europae'a  *in  all  its  main  features,  that 
it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  their  origin.  We  are 
strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  only  in 
isolated  stations  in  the  Hungarian  forests.  We  have,  however,  placed  this 
lime  by  itself,  rather  than  among  the  other  varieties  ; because,  from  the  white- 
ness of  its  foliage,  it  is  far  more  obviously  distinct  than  T.  e.  grandifolia  or 
T.  e.  parvifolia.  The  tree  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  species 
and  varieties  by  this  white  appearance,  even  at  a considerable  distance,  and 
by  the  strikingly  snowy  hue  of  its  leaves  when  they  are  ruffled  by  the  wind. 
Its  wood  and  shoots  resemble  those  of  the  common  lime ; but  it  does  not 
attain  the  same  height  as  that  tree. 

i 3.  T.  amerjca'na  L.  The  American  Lime  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  733. ; Hort.  Kew. ; Willd.  Spec. ; Tor.  and  Grav. 

Synonymes.  T.  glabra  Vent. ; T.  caroliniana  Wangenh.  ; T.  canadensis  Michaux  ; T.  glabra  Dec., 
Hayne's  Dendr.,  and  Don's  Mill. ; the  smooth. leaved,  or  black,  Lime  Tree,  and  Bass  Wood,  Amcr. 
Engravings.  Vent.  Diss.,  t.  2.  ; Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  134. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  fig.  1 Of,. 

Spec.  Char.,  ftc.  Petals  each  with  a scale  at  the  base,  inside.  Leaves  pro- 
foundly cordate,  abruptly  acuminate,  sharply  serrated,  somewhat  coriaceous, 
smooth.  Petals  truncate  and  crenate  at  the  apex,  equal  in  length  to  the 
style.  Fruit  ovate,  somew'hat  ribbed.  ( Don's  MU/.)  A large  tree.  Canada, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  America  ; in  England  60  ft. 
to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  yellowish  w hite  ; July  and  August. 
Fruit  the  size  of  a large  pea,  yellow  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  brown.  Naked  young  wood  dark  brown. 
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Varieties.  Those  which  we  shall  give  as  such  are  described  in  the  Flora  of 
Torrey  and  Gray  as  species  ; but  with  the  following  remark,  which  we  think 
fully  justifies  us  in  not  considering  them  more  specifically  distinct  than  the 
different  alleged  species  of  the  European  lime.  “ There  is  great  uncertainty 
lespecting  the  synonymes.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  characters  which  have 
been  employed  for  distinguishing  them  are  either  inconstant,  or  are  common 
to  them  all.  A careful  examination  of  the  flowers  in  the  living  plants  may 
afford  more  certain  marks  of  discrimination.” 

f T.  a.  2 heterophylla.  T.  heterophylla  Vent.,  Pursh,  Dec.  Prod.,  Tor. 
S{  Gray.  — A tree  of  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  introduced  in  1811.  Leaves  glabrous  and 
deep  green  above,  very  white  and  velvety  tomentose  beneath  ; the 
veins  dark-coloured,  and  nearly  glabrous,  with  coarse  mucronate  ser- 
ratures.  Petals  obtuse,  crenulate.  Staminodia  spatulate,  entire. 
Style  hairy  at  the  base.  (Tor.  and  Gray,  i.  p.  240.)  Leaves  4 in. 
to  8 in.  in  diameter,  very  oblique,  and  more  or  less  cordate,  with  a 
short  abrupt  acumination  ; somewhat  shining  above  : the  veins  on 
the  under  surface  very  conspicuous,  in  contrast  with  the  white  pu- 
bescence. Cyme  few-flowrered,  loose.  Style  longer  than  the  petals. 
(Ibid.) 

¥ T.  a.  3 alba.  T.  alba  Michx.,  Tor.  Sf  Gray  ; T.  laxiflora  Pursh.  (The 
nlate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  ed.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  Jig.  103.J — A 


large  tree  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellowish  white,  very  pale  ; June. 
Leaves  3 in.  to  4 in.  in  diameter,  with  a short  abrupt  acumination, 
cordate,  somewhat  unequal  at  the  base ; the  under  surface  rather 
thinly  pubescent,  very  pale,  but  scarcely  white.  Staminodia  (scales) 
two  thirds  the  length  of  the  petals.  Filaments  slightly  pentadel- 
phous.  (Tor.  and  Gray,  i.  p.  240.)  We  have  only  seen  this  tree  in 
the  H.  S.,  where,  10  years  planted,  it  was  about  10  ft.  high  in  1837. 

¥ T.  a.  4 pubescens.  T.  pubescens  Ait.,  Vent.,  Tor.Sf  Gray.  (The  plate 
of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  ed.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fg.  104.)  — A large 
tree  found  in  Carolina  and  Florida,  along  the  sea  coast.  Height 
50  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1726.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  June. 
Leaves  3 in.  to  4 in.  in  diameter ; the  under  surface,  when  young, 
rather  paler  than  the  upper,  but  at  length  nearly  the  same  colour; 
serratures  broad  and  short.  (Tor.  and  Gray , i.  p.  240.) 
f 3 
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On  a general  view  of  the  trees,  the  most  obvious  external  differential  cha- 
racteristics of  the  European  and  American  limes  appear  to  us  to  be,  that 
the  former  have  regularly  cordate,  and  the  latter  obliquely  cordate,  leaves. 
The  other  American  limes  we  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of 
this  species.  Layers.  These  trees  only  thrive  in  warm  sheltered  situations. 
The  American  lime  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  European  limes  by  the 
largeness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  3 in.  to  4 in.  wide,  heart-shaped,  acutely 


pointed,  coarsely  and  mucronately  serrated,  deep  green  and  glabrous  on  their 
upper  sides,  and  pale  green  beneath.  Some  of  them  have  a tendency  to  be 
slightly  pubescent  ; but  they  are  generally  smooth  and  shining.  In  winter, 
this  species  is  readily  recognised  by  the  robust  appearance  of  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  by  the  dark-brown  colour  of  the  bark  on  the  young  shoots. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  a very  marked  distinction ; and  has,  no  doubt,  pro- 
cured for  the  species  the  name  of  the  black  lime  tree. 
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Other  American  Limes.  — T.  p.  leptopliylla  Vent,  is  mentioned  by  Torrey  and 
Gray  as  having  the  leaves  very  thin  and  papyraceous.  There  were  in  1834 
other  varieties  in  the  H.  S.  G.,  but  the  plants  had  not  attained  sufficient  size  to 
enable  us  to  state  any  thing  with  certainty  respecting  them.  All  the  species 
and  varieties  of  American  limes  are  delicate  in  this  country  ; they  are  readily 
injured  by  spring  frosts,  but,  where  they  thrive,  are  readily  distinguished  from 
other  limes  by  their  very  large  cordate  leaves,  and  rough  bark,  even  on  the 
young  wood.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  largest  American  limes  in  England  are 
in  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  near  the  lake  ; and  at  Croome,  near  Upton  upon 
Severn.  There  is  an  old  tree,  also,  at  Purser’s  Cross,  Fulham  ; and  a re- 
markably handsome  young  tree  at  White  Knights. 


Order  XI.  TERNSTROM lA'CEJE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  with  an  imbricate  asstivation.  Stamens  with  filaments 
monadelphous  or  polyadelphous,  and  anthers  2-celled  to  4-celled.  — Trees 
and  shrubs  of  warm  climates. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; mostly 
coriaceous,  now  and  then  with  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  axillary,  large, 
showy.  — The  hardy  genera  in  British  gardens  are  Malachodendron,  Stu- 
art ia,  and  Gordoma ; which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Malachode'ndron  Cav.  Calyx  unibracteate.  Styles  free.  Carpels  capsular, 
5,  connected. 

Stua'rt/^  Cav.  Sepals  connected,  bibracteate.  Style  1.  Capsule  5-celled, 
5-valved.  Seeds  wingless. 

Gordo'n//*  Ellis.  Sepals  distinct.  Style  1.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved. 
Seeds  winged. 


Genus  I. 


MALACHODE'NDRON  Cav.  The  Malachodendron.  Lin.  Syst. 

Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  502. : Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  572. 

Synonymes.  Stuartfa  L’Herit. ; Stewartm  L. 

Derivation.  From  malakos,  soft,  and  dendron,  a tree ; in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  quality  of  the 
timber  ; or,  possibly,  from  the  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  mallow,  the  Greek  name  for  which 
is  malache. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  furnished  with  two  bracteas  at  the  base.  Petals 
5,  with  a crenulate  limb.  Ovary  5-furrowed.  Styles  5,  unconnected.  Stigmas 
capitate.  Carpels  5,  capsular,  connected,  1-seeded.  Seeds  unknown. 
(Don's  Mill.)  — A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree ; native  of  North  America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  axillary,  so- 
litary, large,  showy. 

^ ^ 1.  Malachqde'ndronova'tum  Cav.  The  ovate-leaved  Malachodendron. 

Identification.  Cav.,  1.  c. ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.272. 

Synonytnes.  Stuartia  pentag^nia  L'Herit.  ; Stewartfa  Malachodendron  Mill. ; Stewartia  k cinq 
Styles,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Smith’s  Exot.  Bot.,  t.  101.;  N.  Du  Ham.  vol.  vi.  t.  44.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1104.;  and  our 
fig.  106.  of  a plant  in  flower,  and^g.  107.  of  a shoot  from  a stool. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  almost 
sessile.  Petals  waved,  cut,  of  a pale  cream-colour.  (Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous tree;  in  England,  a large  shrub.  North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  Height 
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7 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1795.  Flowers 
arge,  white  ; July  and  August.  Capsules 
brownish ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  purplish  brown.  Naked  young 
wood  dark  brown. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  generally  grown 
is  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  in  which 
the  latter  prevails  ; but,  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  it  shoots  vigorously,  and  flowers 
freely,  in  deep  sandy  loam.  The  situation 
should  be  sheltered ; and  shaded  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  usual  mode  of  pro- 
pagation is  by  layers ; and  the  stools  are 
sometimes  protected,  during  winter,  by  mats. 


106.  M.  ovktum. 


107.  M.  ovhtUm. 


Genus  II. 


STUA'RT/yJ  Cav.  The  Stuartia.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Pentandria. 

Identification.  Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  393. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ; Don’s  MilL,  1.  p.  573. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  John  Stuart,  Marquess  of  Bute,  the  patron  of  Sir  John  Hill,  and 
a distinguished  promoter  of  botanical  science. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  permanent,  5-cleft,  rarely  5-parted,  furnished  with  two  brac- 
teas  at  the  base.  Petals  5.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  1,  filiform,  crowned 
by  a capitate  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  woody,  5-celled,  5-valved;  cells  1 — 2- 
seeded.  Seeds  wingless,  ovate,  even.  ( Don's  Mill.} 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; ovate,  acute.  Floivers 
axillary,  solitary,  large.  — A deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  native  of  North 
America. 

& 1.  Stua  rt ia  virgi'nica  Cav.  The  Virginian  Stuartia. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod  , 1.  p.  528.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 

Synunymes.  Stewartm  Malachodendron  Lin.  Sp.,  982.;  Stuartm  marilandica  Bot.  Rep.  ; Stewartia 
& un  Style,  Fr. ; eingriffliche  (one-styled)  Stuartie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  593. ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  397.  ; and  our  fig.  108.  of  a plant  in  flower,  and  fig. 
109.  of  a shoot  from  a stool. 


103.  Stuartia  virginica. 


109.  Stu&rtta  virginica. 


Spec.  Chur .,  fyc.  Flowers  large,  white,  with  purple  filaments  and  blue  anthers, 
usually  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate,  acute.  Petals  entire.  (Lon's  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub  Virginia  to  Carolina,  in  swamps.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 


XI.  TE RN STROM gordo'n/^. 
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Introduced  in  1742.  Flowers  large,  white;  July  to  September.  Capsules 
brownish  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  reddish  brown.  Naked  young 
wood  dark  brown. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  the  same  as  that  of. the  preceding 
genus ; but  it  forms  a smaller  bush,  and  the  foliage  has  a redder  hue.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  same  size,  white,  with  crisped  petals,  purple  filaments,  and 
blue  anthers.  This  plant  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  the  other,  from 
its  being  more  tender,  and  of  somewhat  slower  growth ; but  its  beauty,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  flowering  from  July  to  September,  when  but  few  trees 
or  shrubs  are  in  blossom,  render  it  desirable  for  every  collection.  It  thrives 
best  in  a peat  soil,  kept  moist  ; but  it  will  also  grow  in  deep  moist  sand. 
Layers. 

Genus  III. 


AlliJ  a 


GORDO'  "SIA  Ellis.  The  Gordonia.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia 
Polyandria. 

Identification.  Ellis,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1770.  ; Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  528. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  James  Gordon,  a celebrated  nurseryman  at  Mile  End,  near 
London,  who  corresponded  with  Liunaeus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5 rounded  coriaceous  sepals.  Petals  5,  somewhat  adnate 
to  the  urceolus  of  the  stamens.  Style  crowned  by  a peltate  5-lobed  stigma. 
Capsules  5-celled,  5-valved  ; cells  2 — 4-seeded.  Seeds  ending  in  a leafy 
wing  fixed  to  the  central  column,  filiform.  (Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  or  deciduous ; serrated 
or  nearly  entire.  Flowers  axillary  (or  terminal),  solitary,  large.  — Trees 
or  shrubs,  sub-evergreen  or  deciduous ; natives  of  North  America. 


34  « I . Gordo'nl*  Lasia'nthus  L.  The  woolly-flowered  Gordonia,  or 

Loblolly  Bay. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  570. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. ; Tor.  and  Gray. 
1.  p.  223. 

Synonymes.  7/ypericum  Lasi&nthus  Lin.  Sp.  1101.,  Catesb.  Carol.  1.  t.  44.,  Pluk.  Amalth.  t.  352. ; 

Gordonia  dFeuilles  glabres,  and  Alcee  de  la  Floride,  Fr. ; langstielige  Gordonie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Cav.  Diss.,  6.  t.  171. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  668. ; and  our  fig.  1 10. 

Spec.  Char.)  <fyc.  Pedicels  axillary,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth,  serrated.  Calyx  silky.  Capsules  conoid,  acu- 
minated. (Doji's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  tree;  in 
England  a shrub,  deciduous  in  dry  soils,  but  retain- 
ing its  leaves  in  warm  moist  situations.  Virginia  to 
Florida,  in  swamps.  Height  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  Ame- 
rica ; 8 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1739. 

Flowers  white,  4 in.  across,  scented;  July  and  August. 

Capsule  oval,  brownish  ; ripe  in  September. 

Trunk  straight.  This  most  beautifully  flowering  plant 
well  deserves  to  have  a suitable  soil  prepared  for  it, 
and  to  be  treated  with  more  care  after  it  is  planted  than 
it  appears  to  have  hitherto  received  in  England.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  peat,  or  leaf-mould  and  sand  ; and  it  no-  Gordonia 
should  be  so  circumstanced  as  always  to  be  kept  moist.  Layers  or  American 
seeds. 

-34  2.  G.  pube'scens  L'Her.  The  pubescent  Gordonia. 

Identification.  L’Her.  Stirp.,  p.  156. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  528. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  573. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
1.  p.  223. 

Synonymes.  Zacathda  fldrida  Sal.  Par.  Lond.  t.  56. ; Franklima  amcricdna  'Marsh. ; the  Frank- 
Hnia,  Amer. ; behaarte  Gordonie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Flor.  Lond.,  t.  56.  ; Michx.,  t.  59. ; and  our  fig.  111. 
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Spec.  Char. , Sf-c.  Flower?  almost  sessile.  Leaves  obovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  serrated, 
membranaceous.  Petals  and  sepals  rather  silky  on  the 
outside.  {Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  in  America, 
in  Britain  a shrub.  Georgia  and  Florida.  Height  in 
America  30  ft.  to  50  ft. ; in  England  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1774.  Flowers  large,  white,  fragrant,  3 in. 
across,  with  yellow  filaments ; May  to  August.  Capsule 
globose,  brownish  ; ripe  in  October. 

Somewhat  hardier  than  the  preceding  species,  but 
requiring  the  same  general  treatment. 


111.  Gordon iu  pubescens 


Order  XII.  i/YPERICA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Sepals  4 or  5,  unequal,  with  an  imbricate  aestivation.  Stamens,  in 
nearly  all,  numerous,  and  in  3 or  more  parcels.  Fruit , a capsule  or  berry  of 
many  valves  and  many  cells  ; the  edges  of  the  valves  curved  inwards.  Seeds 
attached  to  a placenta  in  the  axis,  or  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  dissepiments. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; entire,  co- 
piously dotted  with  immersed,  pellucid,  resinous  glands.  Flowers  terminal 
or  axillary,  generally  yellow.  Sap  yellow',  resinous. — Shrubs,  natives  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia.  The  genera  in  British  gardens  are  two, 
which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

i/vPE'RicuM  L.  Capsule  membranous.  Stamens  polyadelphous. 

^NDROSiE'MUM  Chois.  Capsule  baccate.  Stamens  monadelphous. 

Genus  I. 


tfYPE'RICUML.  The  St.  John’s  Wort.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyadelph.  Polyand. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  392.  ; luss.,  255.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543. ; Don’s  Mill.,  l.p.  601. 

Synonymes.  FugaDasmonum  ; Mille  Pertuis,  Fr.  ; Johanniskraut,  Ger. ; Iperico,  Ital. 

Derivations.  The  name  of  Wypericum  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Dioscorides  ; but  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing are  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  words  huper,  under,  and  eikon,  an  image  ; and 
suppose  it  to  signify  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  represents  a figure.  Others  state  that  huper 
signifies  through,  and  that  the  name  alludes  to  the  pellucid  dots  in  the  leaves,  which  form  small 
lenses,  through  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  images  might  be  seen.  The  French  name  of  the 
plant,  Mille  Pertuis,  a thousand  pores,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  English 
name,  St.  John’s  Wort,  and  the  German  one,  Johanniskraut,  are  taken  from  the  country  people 
formerly,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  being  in  the  habit  of  gathering  this  plant  on  St.  John’s 
day,  to  use  it  to  protect  themselves  from  evil  spirits.  This  plant,  with  some  others,  was  employed 
to  make  what  was  called  John’s  fire,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a security,  lor  those  who  kindled  it, 
against  witchcraft  and  all  attacks  of  demons.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  i/ypericum  received  the 
name  of  Fuga  Dsmonum. 

Gen.  Char.  Capsules  membranous.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or  joined  at 
the  bases  into  3 or  5 bundles.  Petals  5.  Sepals  5,  more  or  less  connected 
at  the  base,  unequal,  rarely  equal.  Styles  3 to  5,  rarely  connate  in  one, 
permanent.  Capsule  1-  or  many-celled,  many-seeded,  3 — 5-valved.  Integu- 
ment of  seed  double.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  situated  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  with  semicylindrical  cotyledons.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  or  deciduous;  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  sessile  or  subsessile,  usually  full  of  pellucid  dots  on 
their  disks,  and  some  dark  ones  on  their  edges,  lodging  an  essential  oil. 
Flowers  terminal,  racemose,  yellow. — Low  sub-evergreen  shrubs;  natives 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia;  of  easy  culture  in  common  soil; 
and  propagated  by  division,  suckers,  cuttings,  or  seeds. 


xii.  Hypjsrica'ce.®  : //ype'ricum. 

§ i.  A scyreia  Chois.  Prod.  Hyp. 
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Derivation,  From  a,  not,  and  skuros,  hard ; that  is  to  say,  plants  soft  to  the  touch. 

Sect.  Char.  Sepals  connected  at  the  base,  and  unequal.  Stamens  numerous. 
Styles  3 to  5.  Flowers  terminal,  large,  few,  sub-corymbose.  ( Dons  Mill ., 
i.  p.  601.) 

A.  Styles  commonly  3. 

sfe  a ].  H.  ela'tum  Ait.  The  tall  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.3.  p.  104.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1. 
p.  601. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  166. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  85. ; and  our  fig.  112. 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc.  Younger  stems  reddish.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  acute,  dilated  at  the  base,  somewhat  emar- 
ginate,  with  the  margins  somewhat  revolute.  Flowers 
corymbose.  Peduncles  bibracteate.  Sepals  ovate- 
oblong.  (Don's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  North 
America.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1762. 

Flowers  yellow ; July  and  August.  Capsule  reddish 
brown;  ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish. 


112.  /Typ6ricum  eliituin. 


jot  n. 


2.  H.  hircTnum  L.  The  Goat-scented  St.  John’s  Wort. 


113.  H.  hirclnum. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1103.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  i.  p.  602. 

Synonymes.  Tragium  Clus. ; dndrosas'mum  fce'tidum  Bauh.,  Park.,  and 

Ray  ; Mille  Pertuis  a Odeur  de  Bouc,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Schkuhr  Handb.  3.  t.  213.  f.  3. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  6. ; 

and  our  fig.  1 13. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  winged.  Leaves  somewhat 
emarginate  at  the  base,  dilated,  sessile,  acute  at  the 
apex,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  glandular  margins.  Pe- 
duncles bibracteate.  Stamens  exceeding  the  corolla  in 
length.  Seeds  2,  appendiculated.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous or  sub-evergreen  undershrub.  Sea  coast  of  Spain. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  yellow  ; 

July  to  September.  Capsule  reddish  brown  ; ripe  in  Oc- 
tober. The  leaves  of  this  species,  when  bruised,  have  a very  disagreeable 
smell,  resembling  that  of  a goat,  whence  its  name. 

Varieties. 

j*.  a.  H.  h.  2 obtusifolium  Dec.  — Leaves  blunter 
than  the  species.  Found  on  the  mountains  of 
Corsica,  on  humid  rocks. 

«.  IT.  h.  3 minus  Dec.  is  a smaller  plant  than  the 
others,  figured  in  Dend.  Brit.  t.  87. 

B.  Styles  commonly  5. 

jt*  «.  H.  Kalm ia'num  L.  Kalm’s  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.438.;  Don’s  Mill.,  l.p.603.  ; Tor.  and 
Gray,  1.  p.  158. 

Synonymes.  H.  Bartrammwj  Mill. ; Virginia  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  114. 

1 Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  tetragonal.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate.  Flowers  3 to  7,  in  a terminal  corymb.  Se- 
pals lanceolate,  bluntish.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A sub-ever- 
green undershrub.  Canada  to  Virginia.  Height  1^  ft. 
in  America  ; 2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in 
1759.  Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Capsule  red-  114^  w.  Kaimi<mUm 

: dish  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
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A neat  compact  bush,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  species  of 
the  genus.  The  general  hue  of  the  entire  plant  is  yellow,  and  the  calyxes 
and  the  capsule,  before  they  are  ripe,  particularly  so.  Flowers  very  numerous, 
in  upright  raceme-like  corymbs. 

-**  tt.  4.  H.  Ura'lum  Ham.  The  Urala  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  Nep.,  p.  218. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 

Derivation.  From  its  name,  Urala  swa,  in  the  Newar  language. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2375. ; and  our  fig.  115. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Branches  compressed,  2-edged. 

Leaves  elliptical,  mucronulate,  smooth,  shining. 

Flowers  terminal,  somewhat  corymbose.  Sepals 
oval,  very  blunt.  Petals  orbicular.  Styles  shorter 
than  the  stamens.  {Don's  Mill.)  A neat  sub-ever- 
green undershrub.  Nepal,  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  yel- 
low; July  to  September.  Capsule  reddish  brown  ; 115-  ffypfricum  vrUum. 

ripe  in  October. 

In  mild  situations,  and  on  a dry  soil,  it  may  safely  be  left  through  the  winter 
without  any  protection ; but  this  should  not  be  the  case  where  the  situation 
is  cold,  and  the  soil  tenacious  or  humid, 

At  5.  H.  calyci'num  L.  The  /arge-calyxed  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  106.  ; Willd.,  3.  p.  1442. ; Hook.  Scot.,  221  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.546.; 

Smith’s  Eng.  FL,  3.  p.  323.  ; and  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.603. 

Synonymes.  Jndrosse  tnum  constantinopolit&num  fibre  m&ximo,  Wheeler's  Journey,  205.;  the  large- 
flowered  St.  John’s  Wort;  the  large-flowering  Tutsan  ; the  terrestrial  Sun  ; Aaron’s  Beard  ; Mille 
Pertuis  & grandes  Fleurs,  Fr. ; grossblumiger  Johanniskraut,  Ger. ; Asciro  Ital.  • 

Derivation.  This  species  was  called  ^ndrosae'mum  by  the  old  writers  on  botany,  on  account  of  the 
tinge  of  red  in  different  places  on  the  stems,  and  the  redness  of  the  anthers,  which  were  supposed 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  spotted  with  blood.  It  was  called  Constantinopolitan  from  its 
having  been  found  near  that  city,in  1676,  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  Bart.  The  large  size  of  its 
flowers  is  remarkable,  and  has  given  rise  to  most  of  its  other  names.  The  name  of  the  Terrestrial 
Sun  is  very  appropriate  to  the  large  golden  flowers,  with  their  long  ray-like  stamens,  lying  glittering 
on  a bed  of  dark  green  shining  leaves,  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
number  and  length  of  the  stamens  are,  doubtless,  aiso  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Aaron’s  Beard. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  v.  29.  t.  2017. ; Bot.  Mag.,  1. 146. ; and  our  fig.  116. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  tetragonal,  dwarf.  Leaves  ovate,  coriaceous,  broad,  full 
of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  solitary.  Sepals  large,  obovate, 
spreading ; capsule  nodding.  {Don's  Mill.)  A beautiful  little  evergreen 
undershrub,  with  dark  green  shining  leaves.  Levant,  Olympus,  Britain, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  near 
Cork,  in  woods.  Height  1 ft.  to  1|  ft.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  with  innumerable  reddish  tre- 
mulous anthers  ; June  to  September.  Capsule  reddish 
brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

Valuable  for  covering  banks,  rockwork,  or  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  old  shrubberies  or  picturesque  woods, 
especially  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  thrives  perfectly  well 
under  the  drip  and  shade  of  trees.  The  root  creeps,  and  a 
small  plant  will  soon  extend  itself  in  every  direction,  espe- 
cially if  the  soil  be  light,  so  as  to  cover  a great  many  ii6.  h.  caiycinum. 
square  yards  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  an  excellent  shelter  for 
game.  It  may  be  readily  increased  to  any  extent  by  division. 


§ ii.  Perforaria  Chois. 


Identification.  Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  p.  4«. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  546. ; Don  's  Mill.,  1.  p.  603. 

Derivation.  From  perforatus , perforated  ; because  the  leaves  are  full  of  pellucid  dots,  which  give* 
them  the  appearance  of  being  perforated. 


xii.  wyperica'cea:  : ^ndrosm'mu.m. 
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Sect.  Char.  Calyx  of  5 equal  sepals,  toothed  in  some  with  glandular  teeth, 
but  entire  in  others,  connected  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or 
disposed  in  5 sets.  Styles  commonly  3.  Herbs  or  undershrubs.  Flowers 
axillary,  or  in  terminal  panicled  corymbs.  Leaves  rarely  linear.  ( Don's 
Mil/.)  Undershrubs,  from  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  height. 


A.  Sepals  entire. 

.i*  ml  6.  H.  proli'ficum  L.  The  prolific  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Identification,  Ian.  Mant.,  106. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  605. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 

1.  p.  159. 

Synonymes.  H.  folidsum  Jacq.,  Hort.  Schonbr.  3 p.  27. ; H.  Kalm idnuni 
Du  Roi  Harbk.  1.  p.  310. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit , t.  88.  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Schdnb.,  t.  299. ; and 
our  fig.  117. 

Spec.  Char.,fyc.  Stem  round.  Branches  angular.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  with  revolute  edges,  full  of  pellucid 
dots.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate, 
stamens  very  numerous.  Styles  usually  connected  to- 
gether. {Don's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  New 
Jersey  to  Florida,  in  swamps.  Height  1 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1758.  Flowers  yellow  ; June  to  August. 

Capsule  reddish  brown ; ripe  in  October.  w.  h.  proMcum. 

Frequent  in  gardens,  and  forming  a dense  leafy  bush,  covered  with  flowers 
great  part  of  the  summer,  and  with  seed-pods  m the  autumn.  Readily 
distinguished  from  H.  Kalmmnzow,  by  the  leaves,  bracts,  and  sepals  being 
much  smoother  and  shining. 


B.  Sepals  toothed , usually  with  the  Teeth  glandular. 
tL  7.  H.  jjmpetrifo'lium  Willd.  The  Empetrum-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort. 


Identification.  Willd.  Spec.,  3.  p.  1452. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  610. 
Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  141.  ; and  ourj?^.  118. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  suffruticose,  round,  with  subulate 
branchlets.  Leaves  linear,  ternary,  with  revolute 
margins.  Calyx  small,  obtuse.  Fetals  without  glands. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A neat  little  evergreen  shrub.  South 
of  Europe,  near  the  Mediterranean  ; and  in  Greece. 
Height  l ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
yellow ; May  to  August. 

One  of  the  neatest  species  of  the  genus,  but  some- 
what tender. 


Other  Species  of  Hypericum. — The  only  truly  hardy  shrubby  species  o ’ 
Hypericum  are,  H.  elatum,  H.  hircinum,  H.  calycinum,  H.  Kalmzawzzwz,  and 
H.  prolificum.  The  other  hardy  species  are  of  such  low  growth,  that  they 
may  be  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  herbaceous  plants.  H. 
nepalensc  Royle  appeared  to  be  hardy  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8.  H.  adpressum  Bartr.,  H.  vosmarinifolium 
Lam.,  H.  g alioides  Lam.,  H.  fasciculatum  Lam.,  and  some  other  shrubby  or 
frutescent  species,  are  described  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  having  been  yet  introduced. 

Genus  II. 


.4NDROS7E  MUM  Chois.  The  Andros^emum,  or  Tutsan.  Lin.  Syst. 
Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Chois.  Prod.  Hyp.,  37.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 

Synonymes.  //ypericum,  L.  ; Androsdine,  Fr. ; Johanniskraut,  Ger. ; Androserao,  Ital. 
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Derivation.  Fromawer,  andros,  a man,  and  haima,  blood  ; the  capsules,  when  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  giving  out  a blood-coloured  juice.  Tutsan  is  a corruption  of  toute  saine,  all  heal ; and 
it  was  applied  to  the  plant  formerly  from  its  supposed  vulnerary  properties. 

Gen.  Char.  Capsule  baccate  ; usually  1-celled.  Calyx  5 -parted,  with  unequal 
lobes.  Petals  5.  Styles  3.  Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  3 sets.  (Z)o«’j 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  sub-evergieen.  Flowers  terminal. 
The  whole  plant  closely  resembling  a iTypericum.  — Suffruticose.  Indi- 
genous in  Britain. 


j*  «-  1.  A.  officina'le  Allioni.  The  officinal  Androsaemum,  or  common  Tutsan. 


Identification.  All.  Ped.,  No.  1440.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  543.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  601. 

Synonymes.  Clymenon  Italhrum  L'Obel ; 77vpericum  Androsaemum 
Lin.,  Willd.,  Smith , and  Hooker ; Park  Leaves  (because  it  is  fre- 
quently found  wild  in  parks)  ; Androseme  officinale,  Fr.  ; breit- 
blattriges  (broad-leaved)  Johanniskraut,  Ger.\  Ciciliana  Ital. 

Engravings.  Blackw.,  t.  94.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1225.;  andour,/?g.  119.  in 
flower,  and  fig.  120.  showing  the  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  ovate,  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  sessile,  widely  spreading.  A sub-evergreen, 
suffruticose  shrub,  forming  a dense  bush,  with  many 
stems.  Europe ; and  in  England  in  moist  shady  woods.  Height  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Flowers  yellow,  1 in.  across  ; July  to  September.  Capsule  brownish 
purple,  and  lastly,  almost  black  ; ripe  in 
October. 


119.  ^ndrosae'mum  officinale. 


The  fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a berry:  it  is  at  first 
yellowish  green,  then  red  or  brownish 
purple ; and,  lastly,  almost  black  when 
ripe.  The  juice  of  the  capsules,  and  also 
that  of  the  leaves,  is  claret-coloured.  The 
latter,  when  bruised,  have  an  aromatic 
scent,  and  were  formerly  applied  to  fresh 
wounds ; and  hence  the  French  name  of 
la  toute  saine.  In  gardening,  the  plant  is 
valuable  as  growing  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  and  thriving  and  flowering  freely 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root. 


120.  androsae'iirim  officinale. 


Order  XIII.  ACERA'CEJE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  either  unisexual  or  bisexual.  Calyx  and  corolla  equal 
in  the  number  of  their  parts,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation  ; the  corolla 
sometimes  absent.  Petals  without  appendages.  Stamens  inserted  upon  a 
disk,  which  arises  from  below  the  pistillum,  not  agreeing  in  number  with 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Pistillum  2-lobed,  each  lobe  having 
a wing  at  its  back.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  formed  of  two  samarae,  or 
keys,  each  containing  1 cell  and  1 erect  seed.  Embryo  curved,  with  leafy 
shriveled  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen.  ( Lindl .)  — Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous,  rarely  evergreen ; variously 
lobed,  rarely  pinnate.  — The  species  in  British  gardens  are  included  in  the 
genera  A'cer  and  Negundo , which  are  thus  contradistinguished:  — 

/I'cer  L.  Flowers  polygamous.  Leaves  lobed. 

Negi/xdo  Mcench.  Flowers  dioecious.  Leaves  pinnate. 
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Genus  1. 


L# 

J'CER  L.  The  Maple.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Monce'cia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1115. ; Mcench  Meth.,  334. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.593.;  Don’s  Mill.  1 
p.  648. 

Synonymes.  E'rable,  Fr.  ; Ahorn,  Ger.  ; Acero,  Ital.  ; and  Arce,  Spanish. 

Derivation.  From  acer,  hard  or  sharp,  derived  from  ac,  Celtic,  a point.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  this  genus  because  the  wood  of  some  species  is  extremely  hard,  and  was  formerly  much 
sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  pikes  and  lances. 

Gen.  Char.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  or  monceciously  polygamous.  Flowers 
with  a calyx  and  corolla.  Calyx  divided  into  5 parts,  or  some  number  be- 
tween 4 and  9.  Petals  the  same  in  number.  Stamens  8,  or  some  number 
between  5 and  12.  Anthers  2-lobed.  Carpels  2,  very  rarely  3,  each  a 
samara ; that  is,  a fruit  which  is  called  in  Britain,  vernacularly,  a key.  — 
Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous,  rarely  evergreen  ; va- 
riously lobed,  toothed.  Flowers  axillary,  corymbose.  Fruit  a samara. 
Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow  in  some,  and  red  or  brown  in  others. 

Several  of  the  species  produce  useful  timber ; and  sugar  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  sap  of  all  of  them.  They  all  prefer  a situation  shel- 
tered rather  than  exposed ; a free,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile, 
and  neither  very  wet,  nor  very  dry.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  layers, 
or  by  grafting.  The  maturity  of  the  seed  may  be  proved  by  opening  the  key, 
and  observing  if  the  cotyledons  are  green,  succulent,  and  fresh  ; if  the  green 
colour  of  the  cotyledons  is  wanting,  the  seeds  are  good  for  nothing.  The 
seeds  of  all  the  species  may  either  be  sown  in  autumn,  after  they  are  gathered, 
or  in  spring  : and  the  latter  method  is  preferable  where  moles  abound,  as  they 
are  very  fond  of  the  seeds.  Sown  in  spring,  they  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks 
afterwards ; with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  A.  campestre,  which  never 
come  up  till  the  second  or  third  year.  The  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with 
more  than  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  soil.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  sown  may  be  advantageously  shaded  with  leaves,  fronds  of 
ferns,  heath,  or  straw. 


A.  Leaves  simple , or  only  slightly  or  occasionally  lobed. 


¥ ass  1.  A.  oblo'ngum  Wall.  The  ob\ong-leaved  Maple. 


* Identification . Wall,  in  Litt. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.648. 

Synonymes.  A.  /aurifolium  D.  Don,  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.249.  ; A.  Buzimpdla  Hamilt. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  121,  122.,  reduced  to  our  usual  scale;  and  the  figures  of  the  leaves,  of  the 
natural  size,  as  given  iu  the  plate,  p.  95. 


121.  A.  obldngum. 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminated,  quite  en- 
tire, coriaceous,  smooth,  rounded 
at  the  base.  Racemes  compound  ; 
wings  of  fruit  parallel,  smooth,  se- 
parated. (Don's  Mill.')  A low, 
deciduous  tree}  in  Britain,  a 
rather  tender  shrub.  Nepal. 
Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1824. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow ; February. 
Keys?;  ripe?. 


122.  A . oblrfnfrum 


This  species  is  rather  tender,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  in  the  open 
ground,  unless  when  planted  against  a wall.  Though  the  leaves  are  generally 
entire,  yet  they  are  sometimes  lobed,  or  show  a tendency  to  become  so. 
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It  2.  A.  tata'ricum  L.  The  Tartarian  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1495.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. ; Hayne  Dend.,  p.209. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.648. 
Synonymes.  E'rable  de  Tartarie,  Fr.  ; Tartarische  Ahorn.  Ger. ; Zarza-modon,  or  Locust  Tree, 
Ritsi. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ros.,  t.3. ; Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  1.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  160. ; the  plate  of 
this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.v. ; our  fig.V/3.  j and  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natu- 
ral size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  96. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  undivided,  serrated,  with  obsolete  lobes. 
Racemes  compound,  crowded,  erect ; wings  of  fruit  parallel,  young  ones 
puberulous.  ( Don's  Mil/.)  A low  deciduous  tree,  native  of  Tartary. 
Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  pale  greenish  yellow, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red  ; May  and  June.  Keys  brown ; ripe  in 
August.  Decaying  leaves  reddish  yellow,  or  brown.  Naked  young  wood 
brown. 

When  raised  from  seed,  the  plant  will  come  into  flower  in  5 or  6 years  ; 
and,  in  good  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  15  ft.  in  10  years.  According  to 


some,  it  will  thrive  in  a moister  soil  than  most  others.  In  ornamental  planta- 
tions, it  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  early  expansion  of  its  leaves,  which 
appear  before  those  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  Ay cer. 

B.  Leaves  3-lobed,  or  trifid  ; rarely  5-lohed. 

*£  3.  A.  spica'tum  Lam.  The  spiked  -flowered  Maple. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  381. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.648. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
1.  p.  246. 

Synonymes.  A.  montanum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.435.  ; A.  pennsylvanicum  Du  Roi  Harbk.  t.  2.  ; A. 
parviflorum  Ehrh. ; Mountain  Maple,  E'rable  de  Montagne,  Fr. ; Berg  Ahorn,  Ger.-,  Acerodi  Mon- 
tagna, Ital. 

Engravings.  Trat.  Arch.,  No.  13.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; our 
Jig.  124.  ; and  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  97. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  3-  or  slightly  5-lobed,  acuminated,  pubescent 
beneath,  unequally  and  coarsely  serrated.  Racemes  compound,  erect. 
Petals  linear.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather  diverging.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub,  or  small  tree.  Canada  to  Georgia.  Height 
6 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  America ; 18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1750. 
Flowers  small,  greenish,  raceme  many-flowered  ; May  and  June.  Keys 
often  reddish ; ripe  in  August.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish  red.  Naked  young 
wood  brown. 
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121  /4'cer  spic&tlim 


Very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  its  small  keys,  which  are  fixed  upon 
slender  pendulous  spikes,  and  have  their  membranous  wings  beautifully  tinged 
with  red  when  ripe.  Michaux  states  that  this  species,  grafted  upon  the  syca- 
more, is,  like  the  /i'cer  striatum,  augmented  to  twice  its  natural  dimensions  ; 
a fact  which  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  verified. 


¥ 4.  A.  stria'tum  L.  The  striped -barlced  Maple. 


12.5.  A' cer  striktum. 


Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.381.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.503. ; Don’s  Mill..  1.  p.  648. 

Synouymes.  A.  pennsylvanicum  Lin.  Sp.  149G.,  and  Tor.  # Gray,  1.  p.  246.  ; A.  canadense  Martin. 

a 
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and  Duh.  Arb.  1.  1. 12. ; Snake-barked  Maple.  Moose  Wood,  striped  Maple,  DogWood;  E'rable 
jaspe,  Fr. ; gestreifter  Ahorn,  Ger.  ; Acero  screziato,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Mill.,  t.  7. ; Tratt.  Arch.,  No.  11. ; Mich.  Fel.  Arb.,  2.  t.  17. ; the  plate  of  this  species 
in  Arb.  Brit-,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; our  jig.  125.  ; and  fig.  146.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size, 
forming  p.  9$,  99. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  acuminated,  finely  and  acutely 
serrated.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Petals  oval.  Fruit  smooth,  wit! 
the  wings  rather  diverging.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree,  with  green 
bark,  striped  with  white.  Canada  to  Georgia.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
America;  10ft.  to  20ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1755.  Flowers 
yellowish  green,  on  long  peduncles  ; May.  Keys  brown,  and  remarkable 
for  a cavity  on  one  side  of  the  capsules  ; ripe  in  August.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  green.  Naked  young  wood  green,  striped  with  white  and  black. 
The  buds  and  leaves,  when  beginning  to  unfold,  are  rose-coloured  ; and 
the  leaves,  when  fully  expanded,  are  of  a thick  texture,  and  finely  serrated. 
From  the  great  beauty  of  its  bark,  this  tree  deserves  a place  in  every  collection. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  from  America;  or  by  grafting  on 
A.  Pseudo-Platanus. 


C.  Leaves  5-lob ed. 


5.  A.  macrophy'llum  Pnrsh.  The  long,  or  large,  leaved  Maple. 

Identification.  Pursh,  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.267.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.649.; 
Tor  and  Gray,  1.  p.246. 

Engravings.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  t.  38.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  v.  ; our  fig.  126.  ; and  figs.  147.  and  148.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  forming  p.  100,  101. 
and  102,  103. 


126  A\si  ma.-royLfllurn. 


Spec.  Char.  $c  Leaves  digitately  5-lobed,  with  roundish  recesses.  Lobes 
somewhat  3-lobed,  repandly  toothed,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  com- 
pound,  erect.  Stamens  9,  with  hairy  filaments.  Ovaries  very  hairy.  (Don’s 
mm.)  A deciduous  tree  of  large  size.  North-west  ebast  of  North  America 
on  the  alluval  banks  of  rivers.  Height  40  ft.  to  90  ft.  Introduced  in 


1826.  Flowers  yellow,  fragrant ; Aprif  and  May.  Keys’  brown  ; ripe  in 
Buds——  DeCay,ng  leaves  yellowish  br°wn.  Naked  young  wood  brown. 
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Loaves  nearly  1 ft.  broad.  Carpels  sometimes  3.  Sap  as  abundant  as  in 
any  species,  except  in  A.  saccharinum  ; the  wood  soft,  whitish,  but  beautifullv 
veined.  ( Tor.  and  Gray.')  This  species  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, and  promises  to  form  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental,  and, 
possibly,  to  our  timber,  trees.  The  tree  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  is  between 
40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high,  after  having  been  thirteen  years  planted ; a-nd  it  has 
flowered,  and  ripened  some  seeds. 


6.  A.  platanoi'drs  L.  The  Platanus-like,  or  Norway , Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1496. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.649. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.649. 

Synonymcs.  E'rable  plane,  or  E'rable  de  Norvcge,  Fr. ; spitz  Ahorn,  or  spitzblattriger  Aborn, 
Ger.  ; Acero  riccio,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Duh.  Arb  , 1.  t.  10.  f.  1.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.v.  ; our 
fig.  129.  ; and  fig.  149.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  forming  p.  104,  105. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  5-lobed.  Lobes  acuminated,  with  a 
few  coarse  acute  teeth.  Corymbs  stalked,  ereetish,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
smooth.  Fruit  with  divaricated  wings  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree, 
above  the  middle  size.  Norway  to  Switzerland,  but  not  in  Britain.  Height 
30ft.  to  60ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowers  rich  yellow;  April  and 
May.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  September  and  October.  Opening  foliage  and 
flowers,  in  spring,  of  a bright  yellow  ; when  decaying,  also,  of  a fine  yellow. 
Naked  young  wood  smooth,  brown. 


V arieties. 

If  A. 


p.  2 Loheln.  A.  Lo- 
bel«  Tenore  ; A.  p\ ata- 
noides  Don's  Mill.  i. 
p.  649.  (Our  Jig.  127.  ; 
and  Jig.  150.  of  the 
leaves,  of  the  natural 
size,  in  the  plate  forming 
p.  106.)  — The  leaves  are 
very  slightly  heart-shaped, 
irregularly  toothed,  5- 
lobed,  with  the  lobes 
more  or  less  abruptly 
pointed.  The  bark  of 
the  young  wood  striped, 
somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  that  of  A.  striatum ; 
by  which  circumstance 
the  plant,  in  a young 
state,  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  A.  /data-, 
noides.  A large  tree, 
native  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  found  on 
mountains.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  acers  in 
cultivation  ; but  very 
little  known,  though  it 
was  introduced  about 
1683.  There  is  a tree  of  it  at  Croome,  above  20  ft.  high,  which  has 
ripened  seeds. 

A.  p.  3 variegation  Hort.  A.p.  albo  variegatum  Hayne.  — Leaves  va- 
riegated with  white. 

A.  p.  4 aureo  variegatum  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

A.  p.  5 lacinidtum  Dec.  A.  p.  c ) spurn  Lauth  ; Eagle’s  Claw,  or 
Hawk’s  Foot  Maple.  (The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v.;  our  Jig.  128.;  and  Jig.  151.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural 
size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  107.)  — Leaves  deepl)  and  variously  cut. 
g 2 
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It  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  being  found  by  nurserymen 
among  seedlings  of  the  species. 

The  tree,  in  general  appearance,  at  a distance,  is  like  the  common  sycamore  ; 
but,  on  a nearer  approach,  the  leaves  are  found  of  a smoother  and  finer  texture. 
The  roots  extend  considerably,  both  downwards  and  laterally.  The  bark  is 
green  on  the  }roung  shoots,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  a reddish  brown,  dotted 
with  white  points  : that  of  the  trunk  is  brown,  and  rat  her  cracked.  The  buds 
are  large  and  red  in  autumn,  becoming  of  a still  darker  red  in  the  course  of  the 
winter:  those  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  always  the  largest.  The  leaves 


129.  A'cer  platan  Sides. 

are  thin,  green  on  both  sides,  and  shining.  When  the  petiole  is  broken,  an  acrid 
milky  sap  issues  from  it,  which  coagulates  with  the  air.  The  leaves  are  about 
5 in.  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width.  The  petioles  are  longer  than  the 
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leaves.  About  the  end  of  October,  the  leaves  become  either  of  a clear,  or  a yel- 
lowish, red,  and  then  drop  off.  The  flowers  appear  just  before  the  leaves,  near 
the  end  of  April  : they  form  a short  raceme,  somewhat  corymbose.  The  fruits, 
or  keys,  have  their  wings  yellow.  It  is  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  the  age 
of  nearly  40  years  that  it  produces  fertile  seeds,  though  it  will  flower  many 
years  before  that  period.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  species,  when  once  es- 
tablished, is  from  IS  in.  to  3ft.  long  every  year,  till  it  attains  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet  ; which,  in  favourable  situations,  it  does  in  ten  years.  The  wood 
weighs,  when  dry,  43  lb.  4 oz.  per  cubic  foot ; is  easily  worked,  takes  a fine 
polish,  and  absorbs  and  retains  all  kinds  of  colours.  It  may  be  used  for  all 
the  various  purposes  of  the  wood  of  the  common  sycamore.  Sugar  is  made 
from  the  sap  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lithuania.  Seeds  are  ripened  in  England 
in  abundance. 

*£  7.  A.  s\ccha'rinum  L.  The  Sugar  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1496.  j Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1, 
p.  248. 

Synonymes.  Pock  Maple,  Hard  Maple,  Bird’s-eye  Maple,  Amer. ; Acero  del  Canada,  It  at. 
Engravings.  Michx.  FI.  Arb  , 2.  1. 15.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  ist  edit.,  vol.v.  ; our 
fig.  130. ; xadifig.  152.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  108,  109. 

A ec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  palmately 
5-lobed  ; lobes  acuminated,  serrately  toothed.  Corymbs  drooping,  on  short 
peduncles.  Pedicels  pilose.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  diverging.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  Canada  to  Georgia.  Height  in  America  50  ft. 
to  80  ft.;  in  England  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1735.  Flowers 
sn  all,  yellowish,  and  suspended  on  long,  slender,  drooping  peduncles  ; 
April  and  May.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  rich 
yellow.  Naked  young  wood  smooth,  whitish  brown. 


130.  A'cer  saccharinura. 


Variety. 

1 A.  .9.  2.  nigrum.  A.  s.  /3  nigrum  Tor.  4*  Gray  ; A.  nigrum  Michx.; 
the  black  Sugar  Tree,  or  Rock  Maple,  Michx.  Arb.  2.  t.  16.  — 
Leaves  pale  green  beneath,  the  veins  of  the  lower  surface  and  petioles 
minutely  villous,  pubescent  ; wings  of  the  fruit  a little  more  diverg- 
ing. {Tor.  and  Gray , i.  p.  248.)  Michaux,  who  considered  this 
variety  a species,  says  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  species  in 
every  respect,  except  that  they  are  of  a darker  green,  and  of  a thicker 
texture,  and  somewhat  more  bluntly  lobed.  The  tree  is  indiscri- 
minately mixed  with  the  common  sugar  maple,  through  extensive 
ranges  of  country  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut; 
but  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  smaller  size  which  it  at- 
tains, and  the  darker  colour  of  its  leaves.  The  soil  in  which  it 
flourishes  best  is  a rich,  strong,  sandy  loam  ; and  there  it  usually 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet. 

Closely  resembling  A.  platanoides  in  foliage,  except  in  being  somewhat 
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glaucous  beneath,  and  in  the  fruit  being  much  more  divergent.  Bark  of  the 
trunk  white.  Leaves  3 in.  to  in.  in  length,  generally  wider  than  long.  The 
buds  have  a fine  ruddy  tint,  especially  in  spring  before  they  expand.  The  tree 
in  England  is  rather  tender,  and  never  attains  a large  size;  but  in  America  the 
timber  is  valuable,  and  the  sap  produces  sugar.  American  seeds. 

If  8.  A.  Pseu'do-Pla'tanus  L.  The  Mock  Plane  Tree,  the  Sycamore , or 

Great  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1469. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  648. 

Synonymcs.  Plane  Tree,  Scotch  ; E'rable  Sycamore,  E'rable  blanc  de  Montagne,  fausse  Platane, 
graud  E'rable,  Fr. ; Ehrenbaum,  weisser  Ahorn,  gemeine  Ahorn,  Ger. ; Acero  Fico,  Hal. 
Engravings:  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  36  ; Schmidt  Arb.,  1.  p.  34.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.v.  ; our  fig.  132.  ; and  fig.  153.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  form, 
ing  p.  110,  11 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  with  5 acuminated,  unequally 
toothed  lobes.  Racemes  pendulous,  rather  compound  ; with  the  rachis,  as 
well  as  the  filaments  of  stamens,  hairy.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings 
rather  diverging.  ( Don’s  Mill ) A deciduous  tree  of  the  first  rank. 
Europe  and  Britain,  in  wooded  mountainous  situations.  Height  30  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  mostly  hermaphrodite  ; May  and  June. 
Keys  reddish  brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  brown,  with  dark 
blotches.  Naked  young  wood  reddish  brown.  Buds 
large,  green,  or  tinged  with  red. 

Varieties. 

3f  A.  P.  2 o pitlifolia.  A.  opulifolium  Hort.  ; A. 
trilobatum  Hort.  ; A.  barbatum  Hort.  (Our 
Jig.  132.) — Leaves  and  fruit  smaller  than 
in  the  species,  as  shown  in  Jig.  155.  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  1 14.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  this  being  the  A.  opulifolium 
of  Thuillier  and  Villars,  L’ETable  duret,  and 
L’E'rable  ayart,  Fr.,  which  is  said  by  these 
authors  to  resemble  A.  Psjudo-Platanus,  but 
to  be  much  smaller.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1812. 

Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 

If  A.  P.  Slongifolia.  A longifdlium  2?oo^. — Leaves 

more  deeply  cut,  and  the  petioles  much  131*  AF-  opuiiftiium. 
longer  than  in  the  species.  Altogether  a tree  of  very  remarkable 
aspect. 

3f  A.  P.  4 Jldvo  vanegata.  — A.  P.  lutescens  Hort. ; the  Corstorphine 
Plane.  — Leaves  variegated  with  yellow.  The  original  tree  stands 
near  an  old  pigeon-house  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Bart.,  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh.  Seeds 
of  this  variety,  sown,  have  produced  plants  with  the  character  of  the 
parent  to  a certain  extent. 

% A.  P.  5 dlho  vanegata  Hayne.— Of  all  the  variegated  varieties  of  A'cer, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  ornamental ; especially 
in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first  expand. 

A.  P.  6 purpurea  Hort.  — Leaves  of  a fine  purple  underneath.  This 
variety  was  found  in  a bed  of  seedlings,  in  Saunders’s  Nursery, 
Jersey,  about  1828,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  principal 
nurseries.  The  tree  has  a very  singular  effect  when  the  leaves  are 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  wind,  alternately  appearing  clothed  in  purple 
and  in  pale  green.  In  spring,  when  the  leaves  first  expand,  tht 
purple  bloom  is  less  obvious  than  when  they  become  matured,  at 
which  time  it  is  very  distinct. 

Other  Varieties.  In  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  there  is  a variety  called 
Hodgkins' s Seedling , with  yellow-blotched  leaves  ; and  another,  called  Leslie's 
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Seedling.  In  Hayne’s  Dcndrologische  Flora  there  are,  also,  the  following  va- 
rieties : A.  P.  stenoptera , A.  P.  macroptera,  and  A.  P.  microptera,  which  differ 
in  the  proportions  of  the  wings  of  the  keys,  and  do  not  appear  worth  farther 
notice.  In  all  seed  beds  and  young  plantations  some  of  the  plants  will  be 
found  with  the  petioles  and  the  buds  red,  and  others  with  the  petioles  and 
the  buds  greenish  yellow  : such  trees,  when  of  considerable  size,  are  very 
distinct  in  their  general  aspect,  when  in  bud,  and  when  they  have  newly 
come  into  leaf;  but  after  midsummer,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  matured, 
and  begin  to  get  rusty,  the  trees  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  Different 
plants  also  differ  much  in  the  time  of  their  coming  into  leaf,  and  of  drop- 
ping their  leaves  ; and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  propagate  by  extension. 


The  growth  of  the  common  sycamore  is  very  rapid  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  species  of  A cer,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a deep,  free,  rich  soil, 
and  in  a mild  climate.  It  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  50  or  60  years  ; but  it 
requires  to  be  80  or  100  years  old  before  its  wood  arrives  at  perfection.  In 
marshy  soil,  or  in  dry  sand,  and  even  on  chalk,  the  tree  never  attains  any  size. 
It  produces  fertile  seeds  at  the  age  of  20  years,  but  flowers  several  years 
sooner  ; sometimes  even  perfecting  its  seeds  sooner  also.  The  longevity  of 
the  tree  is  from  140  to  200  years,  though  it  has  been  known  of  a much  greater 
age.  The  wood  weighs  per  cubic  foot,  newl}T  cut,  64  lb.  ; half-dry,  56  lb  ; 
dry,  48  lb.  It  loses,  in  drying,  about  a twelfth  part  of  its  bulk.  When  the 
tree  is  young,  it  is  white  ; but,  as  the  tree  gets  older,  the  wood  becomes  a little 
yellow,  and  often  brown,  especially  towards  the  heart.  It  is  compact  and 
firm,  without  being  very  hard  ; of  a fine  grain,  sometimes  veined,  susceptible 
of  a high  polish,  and  easily  worked,  either  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  turning- 
lathe.  It  does  not  warp,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  It  is 
used  in  joinery  and  turnery,  and  cabinet-making  ; by  musical  instrument 
makers  ; for  cider-presses  ; and,  sometimes,  for  gun-stocks.  Formerly,  when 
wooden  dishes  and  spoons  were  more  used  than  they  are  at  present,  it  was 
much  in  demand,  especially  in  Scotland,  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles. 
As  underwood,  the  sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool,  to  the  age  of  80  or 
100  years.  As  a timber  tree,  it  is  most  advantageously  cut  down  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  or  from  that  age  to  100.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  produces  the 
best  effect,  either  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  placed  sufficiently  near 
to  form  a whole,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  each  other  ; and  in  rows  or  avenues. 
The  varieties  with  variegated  leaves  are  very  ornamental  in  the  beginning  of 
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summer  ; but  their  leaves  are  almost  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  especially 
on  the  edges,  and  fall  off  much  sooner  in  the  autumn  than  those  of  the  species. 
The  leaves  of  the  purple  variety  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  those 
of  the  variegated  sorts.  Seeds  ; and  the  varieties  by  grafting  on  the  species. 

¥ 9.  A.  obtusa'tum  Kit.  The  obtus e-lobed- leaved  Maple. 

Identification.  Kit.  in  Willd.  Spec.,  4.  p 948. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  G49. 
Syvonymes.  A.  neapolitanum  Tenure ; A.  hybridum  in  the  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.  in  1834  ; the 
Neapolitan  Maple. 

Engravings.  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  14.;  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.v.  ; 
our  fig.  133. ; and./Zg-  154.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  forming  p.  112,  113. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  5-lobed ; lobes  bluntish  for 
pointed),  repandly  toothed,  velvety  beneath.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Pe- 
dicels hairy.  Fruit  rather  hairy,  with  the  wings  somewhat  diverging.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  first  rank,  of  as  rapid  growth  as  A.  Pseiido- 
Platanus.  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  many  parts  of  Italy,  on  hills  and  mountains. 
Height  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  few  in 
a panicle  ; May  and  June.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves 
dark  brown.  Naked  young  wood  smooth  and  brown.  Buds  prominent, 
green. 


Varieties.—  In  the  Neapolitan  territory,  this  tree  is  probably  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  its  habit  and  aspect  from  what  it  is  in  Hungary ; and  hence,  the  A. 
neapolitanum  of  Tenore  may  be  considered  a variety.  The  following  also 
appear  to  belong  to  this  species  : — 

¥ A.  o.  2 conaceum.  A.  coriacenm  Bose.  (Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  649.;  and  oux  Jig.  134.) — Leaves  co- 
riaceous, the  same  length  as  breadth,  3-5-lobed, 
denticulated,  smooth.  Corymbs  loose.  Wings  of 
fruit  erectly  divergent.  Native  of?.  ( Don's 
Miller.)  There  are  small  plants  of  this  ,4'cer 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  belong  to  this  species,  though  it  is 
with  considerable  doubt  that  we  have  placed  it 
here.  Possibly  it  may  belong  to  A.  platanoides, 
as  we  once  thought,  or  to  A.  0/palus. 

Y A.  o.  3 ibencum.  A.  iberieum  Bieb.  FI.  Taur. 
p.  247.  — Leaves  shining,  glaucous  beneath, 
bluntly  three-lobed  ; lobes  furnished  with  one 
or  two  teeth  ; lateral  ones  marked  with  the 
middle  nerve  to  the  insertion  of  the  petiole. 

Petioles  a little  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tree 
20  ft.  in  height.  A native  of  Georgia.  ( Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  As  we 
have  only  seen  plants  a few'  inches  high,  we  may  be  mistaken  in 
considering  A.  iberieum  as  a variety  of  A.  obtusatum. 
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¥ A.  o.  4.  lobatum , A.  lobatum  Fisch.,  has  the  leaves  7-lobed,  accord- 
ing to  Don's  Miller , but  the  young  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  which  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr. 
Fischer  of  Petersburg,  appears  obviously  to  belong  to  A.  obtusatum. 

D.  Leaves  5-,  rarely  7-lobed. 

10.  A.  O'palus  Ait.  The  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.436. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  649. ; Webb  Iter 
Hispan.,  60. 

Synonymes.  A.  rotundifblium  Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.382.;  A.  italum  Lauth  Ac.  No.  8. ; A.  villbsum 
Presl ; I’E'rable  Opale,  Enable  & Feuilles  rondes,  or  E'rable  d’ltalie,  Fr. ; Loppo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  specific  appellation  of  O'palus  has  been  given  to  this  species,  probably  from  the 
thick  opal-like  aspect  of  the  leaves. 

Engravings.  Baudril.  Traite,  &c.,  vol.  5.  p.  13. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  v. ; our  Jig.  135. ; and  Jig.  156.,  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming 
p.  115. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  roundish,  5-lobed,  smooth 
beneath  ; the  lobes  generally  obtuse,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Flowers  in 
drooping  corymbs.  Keys  smooth.  (Pen.  Cyc .)  A low  deciduous  tree. 
Corsica.  Height  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introd.  1752.  Flowers  whitish;  May  to 
June.  Keys  small,  brown ; ripe  Sept.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish  brown. 
A branchy  tufted  tree,  covered  with  smooth  leaves,  somewhat  coriaceous, 

roundish,  indented,  with  five  blunt  lobes,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 


somewhat  glaucous  underneath,  with  long  red  petioles.  Its  flowers  are  whitish, 
in  short  racemes ; and  the  small  fruits,  or  keys,  which  succeed  them,  are 
almost  round.  It  is  found  in  forests  and  on  mountains  in  Corsica;  in  Spain, 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada  ; and  in  Italy,  where,  from  the  denseness  of  its  shade, 
it  is  sometimes  planted  by  road  sides,  and  in  gardens  near  houses.  The  red 
colour  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fruits,  and  even  the  red  tinge  of 
the  leaves  themselves,  more  especially  in  autumn,  give  it  rather  a morbid 
appearance.  It  pushes  later  in  the  spring  than  most  of  the  other  species. 

^ 11.  A.  circina'tum  Pursh.  The  round -leaved  Maple. 

Identijication.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.267.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.595.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  651. 
Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  247. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Amer.,  t.  39. ; our  Jig.  136. ; and  Jig.  157.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in 
the  plate  forming  p.  116. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  orbicular,  rather  cordate  at  the  base,  7-lobed,  smooth 
on  both  surfaces  ; lobes  acutely  toothed  ; nerves  and  veins  hairy  at  their 
origin.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  N.  W.  coast 
of  North  America,  between  lat.  43°  and  49°.  Height  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  In- 
trod.  1826.  Flowers  with  the  sepals  purple,  and  the  petals  white ; April  and 
May.  Keys  purplish  brown,  with  thin  straight  wings,  which  are  so  diva- 
ricate as  to  form  right  angles  with  the  peduncle ; the  lower  margin  scarcely 
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thickened.  {Tor.  and  Gray).  Decaying  leaves  of  a fine  reddish  yellow. 
Naked  young  wood  reddish  brown. 

Branches  slender,  pendulous,  and  crooked  ; 
often  taking  root,  in  the  manner  of  those  of 
many  species  of  Ficus.  Bark  smooth  ; green 
when  young,  white  when  fully  grown.  Leaf 
the  length  of  the  finger,  upon  rather  a short 
footstalk,  membranaceous,  heart-shaped,  with 
7 — 9 lobes,  and  7 — 9 nerves  ; smooth  above, 
except  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  ; downy 
beneath,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  woolly : 
lobes  ovate,  acute,  and  acutely  serrated  ; the 
sinuses  acute : the  nerves  radiate  from  the  tip 
of  the  petiole,  and  one  extends  to  the  tip  of 
each  lobe.  Flowers  of  a middling  size,  in 
nodding  corymbs,  that  are  on  long  peduncles. 

{Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.)  This  is  a very  marked 
and  beautiful  species;  distinguishable,  at  sight,  by  the  regular  form  of  its 
leaves,  and  their  pale  reddish  green  colour.  Though  this  fine  tree  has  been 
in  the  country  since  1826,  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  neglected,  for 
there  is  no  good  specimen  that  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

At  High  Clere,  a thriving  tree  has  ppened  seeds  for  some  years  past ; so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness. 

& 12.  A.  palma'tum  Thunb.  The  palmate-Zecwerf  Maple. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  p.161. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 

Engravings.  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  No.  17. ; and  fig.  158.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate 
forming  p.  117.  , 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  smooth,  palmately  divided  into  5 — 7 lobes  down 
beyond  the  middle  ; lobes  acuminated,  oblong,  serrated.  Umbels  5 — 7-  I 
flowered.  {Don's  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  tree;  in  England  a rather  deli-  1 
cate  shrub.  Japan.  Height  in  Japan,  20  ft.  Introd.  in  1820.  Flowers  I 
greenish  yellow  and  purple;  May.  Keys?.  Decaying  leaves  reddish  yellow,  j 
This  species  requires  the  protection  of  a wall;  having  been,  like  A.  oblongum, 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  in  the  winter 
of  1837-8. 

13-  A.  erioca'rpum  Michx.  The  hairy-fruited,  or  white , Maple. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  Bor.,  2.  p.  213.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  650. 

Synonymes.  A.  dasycarpum  Willd.  Spec.  4.  p.985.,  Tor.  Sf  Gray,  1.  p.248.;  A.  tomentdsum  1 
Hort.  Par.  ; A.  glaucum  Marsh.  ; A.  virgini&num  Duh.  ; A.  rdbrum  Wangenh. ; white,  silver-  ] 
leaved,  or  soft.  Maple,  United  States  ; Sir  Charles  Wager’s  Maple  ; E'rable  a Fruits  cotonneux,  1 
or  E'rable  blanc,  Fr.  ; rauher  Ahorn,  Ger.  ; Acero  cotonoso,  or  Acero  bianco,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Desf.  Ann.  Mus.,  7.  t.  25. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit,  vol.  v. ; 1 

our fig.  137. ; and  fig.  159.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  118. 

S])ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  truncate  at  the  base,  smooth  and  glaucous  beneath, 
palmately  5-lobed,  with  blunt  recesses,  and  unequally  and  deeply  toothed 
lobes.  Flowers  conglomerate,  on  short  pedicels,  apetalous,  pentandrous.  I 
Ovaries  downy.  {Don's  Mill.)  A middle-sized  tree.  North  America,  from  I 
lat.  43°  to  Georgia.  Height  in  America  10  ft.  to  40  ft. ; in  England  30  ft.  I 
to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1725.  Flowers  small,  pale  yellowish  purple;  J 
March  and  April.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  July. 

Varieties.  There  are  several  names  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  such  as  A.  , 
coccfneum,  A.  macrocarpum,  A.  floridum,  A.  Piivia  which  are  only  very  1 
slight  varieties  of  A.  eriocarpum.  The  last-named  variety,  introduced  by  1 
Messrs.  Booth,  has  received  the  absurd  name  of  Pavia,  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  being  slightly  wrinkled,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  the  horsechestnut.  As  the  species  seeds  freely,  endless  varieties 
may  be  obtained  from  seed  beds. 
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Distinguished  from  A. 
riibrum  by  the  leaves 
being  more  decidedly  5- 
lol)ed,  the  lobes  deeply  cut, 
and  the  whole  leaf  more 
tomentose.  A very  desir- 
able species,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth,  the 
graceful  divergent  direction 
of  its  branches,  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  early  flowers. 

In  mild  seasons,  these  flow- 
ers begin  to  burst  from 
their  buds  in  the  first  week 
in  January  ; and  they  are 
often  fully  expanded  by  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.  It 
requires  a deep  free  soil,  and  more  moisture  than  most  of  the  other  species. 
It  ripens  its  seeds,  both  in  America  and  Britain,  by  midsummer,  or  earlier  ; 
and,  if  these  are  immediately  sown,  they  come  up,  and  produce  plants  which 
are  8 or  10  inches  high  by  the  succeeding  autumn. 

14.  A.  ru'brum  L . The  red-cowering,  or  scarlet,  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1496.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  650.  ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
l.  p.  249. 

Synonymes.  A.  virginianum  Herm.  ; A.  coccineum  Ait.  8f  Mick. ; A.  glauca  Marsh.  Arbust. ; A.  ca- 
rolinianum  Walt.  ; A.  sanguineum  Spac/i ; soft  Maple,  Swamp  Maple,  red  Maple;  E rable  rouge, 
Fr. ; rother  Ahorn,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Mich.  Arb.,  2. 1. 14. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  1.  t.  6. ; the  plate  of  the  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v. ; our  fig.  138.  ; andyfg.  160.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming 
p.  119. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath,  deeply  and 
unequally  toothed,  palmately  5-lobed,  with  acute  recesses.  Flowers  con- 
glomerate, 5-petaled,  pentandrous.  Ovaries  smooth.  (Doji's  Mill.)  A 
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large  tree  with  numerous  divergent  slender  branches.  Canada  to  Florida. 
Height  in  America  30  ft.  to  80  ft. ; in  England  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced 
in  1 656.  Flowers  small,  dark  red,  appearing  a fortnight  before  the  leaves ; 
March  and  April.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

3:  A.  r.  2 intermedium  Lodd.  seems  intermediate  between  this  species 
and  A.  eriocarpum. 

In  England  distinguished  at  sight  from  A.  eriocarpum  by  the  leaves  being 
much  less  cut,  and  less  white  beneath,  and  by  the  tree  being  generally  less  vi- 
gorous, The  red-flowered  maple,  whether  we  regard  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  opening  leaves  in  early  spring,  its  red  fruits  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
or  its  red  foliage  in  autumn,  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  hardy  trees.  Contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the  maples, 
this  species  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  moist  soil,  which  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  be  rich  ; and,  for  the  tree  to  attain  a large  size,  the  situation  ought 
to  be  sheltered.  In  Britain  it  is  chiefly  propagated  by  layers  ; but,  on  the 
Continent,  almost  always  by  seeds,  which  ripen  before  midsummer,  even 
sooner  than  those  of  A.  eriocarpum,  and,  if  sown  immediately,  come  up  the 
same  season.  The  seeds,  even  when  mixed  with  soil,  do  not  keep  well  ; and, 
in  general,  but  a small  proportion  of  those  sent  home  from  America  vegetate 
in  Europe 

15.  A.  monspessula'num  L.  The  Montpelier  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1497-  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.595. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.64-9. 

Synonymes.  A.  trilobum  Mccnch  ; A.  trifblium  Duh. ; A.  trilobatum  Lam. ; E'rable  de  Montpelier, 
Fr  ; Franzosischer  Ahorn,  Ger.  ; Acero  minore,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Arb.,  1. 1. 14.  ; and  Krause,  1. 101. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; our  fig.  139. ; and  Jig.  161.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming 

p.  120. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed  ; lobes  almost  entire,  and  equal. 
Corymbs  few-flowered,  pendulous.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly 
diverging.  A low  tree.  South  of  Europe.  Height  15  ft  to  40  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1739  Flowers  pale  yellow  ; May.  I^eys  brown  ; August. 


139.  j4'oit  mont.pcs£u)aimm. 

In  general  aspect  the  tree  resembles  A.  creticum,  which  has  much  shorter 
footstalks,  and  coriaceous  leaves.  It  also  resembles  A.  eampestre,  which, 
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however,  has  the  leaves  5-lobed,  while  in  A.  monspessulanum  they  are  only 
5-iobed.  See  the  figures  of  leaves  in  p.  120.  and  121.  The  leaves,  in  mild 
seasons,  remain  on  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Seeds  ; which  it 
ripens  in  great  abundance. 

¥ 16.  A.  campe'stre  L.  The  common , or  Field,  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1497.  *,  Hayne  Dend.,  p. 2 1 1 . ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.649. 
Synonymes.  E'rable  champetre,  Fr.;  kleiner  Ahorn,  Feld  Ahorn,  Ger. ; Galluzzi,  or  Pioppo,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.304. ; Willd.  Abbild.,  t.  213.  i ouxfig.  141. ; and  fig.  162.  of  the  leaves, 
of  the  natural  size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  120. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  with  5 toothed  lobes.  Racemes  erect. 
Wings  of  fruit  much  divaricated.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  tree  or  shrub- 
Britain.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.,  sometimes  40  ft.  and  upwards.  Flowers 
yellowish  green  ; May  and  June.  Keys  brown ; ripe  in  September.  Decav- 
ing leaves  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  pale  brown. 


Varieties. 

*£  A.  c.  2 folds  variegdtis. — Next  to  the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  A. 
Pseudo-Platanus,  this  seems  the  handsomest  of  all  the  variegated- 
leaved maples  ; the  leaves  preserving,  with  their  variegation,  the 
appearance  of  health,  and  the  blotches  and  stripes  of  white,  or 
whitish  yellow,  being  distinctly  marked. 

*t  A.  c.  3 hebeedrpum  Dec.  Prod.  i.  p.  598.  A.  campestre  Wallr.  in 
Litt.  Trat.  Arch.  i.  No.  7;  A.  molle  Opiz. — Fruit  clothed  with  vel- 
vety pubescence. 

A.  c.  4 collinum  Wallr.  in  Litt.  Dec.  Prod.  i.  p.  594.  A.  affine  and 
A.  macrocarpun.  Opiz. — Fruit  smooth.  Lobes  of  leaves  obtuse. 
Flower  smaller.  Native  of  P'rance. 

¥ A.  c.  5 austriacum  Tratt.  Arch.  i.  No.  6.  (The  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  v.) — Fruit  smooth.  Lobes 
of  leaves  somewhat  acuminated.  Flowers  larger 
than  those  of  the  species.  Native  of  Austria, 

Podolia,  and  Tauria.  (Don’s  Mill.)  This  variety 
is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  original  species, 
and  is  of  much  freer  growth  ; the  main  stem  rises 
erect  and  straight,  and  sends  out  its  branches 
regularly  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
cone,  almost  like  a fir.  A subvariety  of  this  sort, 
with  variegated  leaves,  is  propagated  in  the  Boll- 
w viler  Nursery. 

Other  Varieties.  A.  c.  Icevigdtum,  leaves  very  smooth 
and  shining ; A.  c.  ndnum , habit  dwarf ; and,  perhaps, 
some  others,  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

A.  tauricum , leaves  larger  and  less  divided  than  in  the 
species;  and  A.  hyrednum  (jig.  141.)  with  the  leaves  vari- 
ously cut,  are  also  in  some  collections. 

Differing  from  A.  monspessnlanum  in  having  the  flowers  produced  upon 
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the  young  shoots ; as  well  as  in  the  racemes  of  flowers  being  erect.  The  wood 
weighs  61  lb.  9oz.  a cubic  foot  in  a green  state,  and  51  lb.  15oz.  when  per- 
fectly dry.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  charcoal.  It  is 
compact,  of  a fine  grain,  sometimes  beautifully  veined,  and  takes  a 
high  polish.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Romans  for  tables.  The 
wood  of  the  roots  is  frequently  knotted ; and,  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
used  for  the  manufucture*of  snuffboxes,  pipes,  and  other  fanciful  productions. 
A dry  soil  suits  this  species  best,  and  an  open  situation.  Seeds  ; which  often 
remain  eighteen  months  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  though  a few 
come  up  the  first  spring.  The  varieties  are  propagated  by  layers. 

¥ 17.  A.  cre'ticum  L.  The  Cretan  Maple. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1497.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.594.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.649. 

Synovymes.  A.  heterophyllum  fVilld.  En. ; A sempervlrens  L.  Mant. ; A.  obtusif51ium  Sibthorp  ; 
F/rable  de  Crete  Fr. ; Cretischer  A horn,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Flor.  Graec.,  t.361.;  Schmidt  Arb.,  1. 15. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; our  fig.  142.,  from  the  Flora  Graeca;  and  fig.  163.  of  the  leaves,  of  the  natural 
size,  in  the  plate  forming  p.  121. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc  Leaves  permanent,  cuneated  at  the  base,  acutely  3-lobed  at 
the  top.  Lobes  entire,  or  toothleted  ; lateral  ones  shortest.  Corymbs  few- 
flowered,  erect.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly  diverging.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A diminutive,  slow-growing,  sub-evergreen  tree.  Candia,  and  other 
islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Height  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introd.  1752. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May  and  June.  Keys  brown ; ripe  in  September. 
There  is  a general  resemblance  be- 
tween A.  creticum,  A.  monspessulanum, 
and  A.  campestre ; but  the  first  is 
readily  known  from  both,  by  its  being 
evergreen,  or  sub-evergreen,  and  by  its 
leaves  having  shorter  footstalks,  and 
being  less  deeply  lobed.  In  a young 
state,  the  leaves  are  often  entire  or 
nearly  so.  It  is  oftener  seen  as  a shrub 
than  as  a tree  ; and  it  seems  to  thrive 
better  in  the  shade  than  any  other 
A cer.  Seeds,  layers,  or  grafting  on  A. 
campestre. 

Other  Species  of  A' cer. — A.  barbatum 
Michx.,  given  in  our  first  edition,  has 
been  omitted,  because  the  plant  in  the 
Ilort.  Soc.  Garden  has  always  appeared 
to  us  nothing  more  than  A.  jolata- 
noides,  and  because  Torrey  and  Gray 
consider  it  a doubtful  species, and  probably  described  by  Michaux  from  “speci- 
mens of  A.  saccharinum  ; the  only  species,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  has  the 
sepals  bearded  inside.”  (Tor.  and  Gray , i.  p.  249.)  A.  opulifoliuin  given  in  our 
first  edition  as  a species,  we  have  now  satisfied  ourselves,  from  having  been  able 
to  examine  larger  plants,  is  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  A.  Pseiido-Platanus 
diminished  in  all  its  parts.  There  are  several  names  of  species  of  A' cer  in  the 
works  of  European  botanists,  the  plants  of  which  would  require  to  be  pro- 
cured and  studied  in  a living  state  : such  as  A.  granatense  Bois.,  a native  of 
Spain  ; A.  parvif'olium  Tausch  ; also  some  natives  of  the  Himalayas  ; and  the 
following  in  North  America  as  given  by  Torrey  and  Gray  ; A.  gldhrum  Ton-., 
a shrub  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  A.  tripartitum  Nutt.  MSS.,  a shrub  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  allied  to  A.  glabrum ; A.  grandidentdtum  Nutt.  MSS.,  a 
shrub  or  low  tree  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  A. 
barbatum  Douglas , mentioned  in  Hooker's  Flor.  Bor.  Amer :,  i.  p.  1 12.  The 
names  of  several  other  species,  not  yet  introduced,  will  be  found  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work 
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Leaver  of  the  natural  size. 
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AVer  tataricum.  The  Tartarian,  or  entire-leaved , Maple 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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AVer  striatum.  The  striped- 
Lcavcs  of 
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for  ft,  or  Pennsylvanian , Maple. 
ie  natural  size. 
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rge-leaved  Maple.  Plate  I. 
jit,  of  the  natural  size. 
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AVer  macrophyllum.  The 
Smaller  leaves,  also  of  the  natural  size, 


: 
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t'ge-jeaved  Maple.  Plate  II. 
t show  how  much  they  vary  on  the  same  tree. 
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ike,  or  Norway , Maple, 
lie  natural  size. 
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A Kccr  (p latcinoides)  LobelW.  L’Obel’s  Maple. 


Leaves  of 


the  natural  size. 
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AVer  p latanoid.es  laciniatum. 

The  cut -leaved  Platanus-like,  or  Eagle  s claw,  Maple. 


ARBOltETUM 
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A Kcer  sacchdrinum. 
The  leaves  and  fruit 
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he  Sugar  Maple, 
the  natural  size 
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A Kcer  Pseiido-Vlatainis.  The 

Leaves  and  fruii 
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ilse  Plane,  or  Sycamore , Maple, 
tne  natural  size. 


ARBORETUM  F.T  FRUTICETt-M 


BRITANN1CUM. 


A cer  obtusatum. 


The  obtuse 
Leaves  of  th 
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M-leaved,  or  Neapolitan,  Maple. 

|;  .iral  size. 


114  arboretum  et  fruticetum  britannicum, 

A ycer  Pseudo-Vlatanus  opulifolia. 

The  Opulus-leaved  False  Plane,  or  Sycamore. 

T .^aves  and  fruit  — natural  "" 
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AVer  circindtum.  The  round -leaved  Maple. 
Leaves  of  .A  the  natural  size. 
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A'cer  palmdtuw.  The  pal  mate- leaved  Maple. 
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arboretum  et  truticetum 


britannicum. 


a 'cer  eriocdrpum.  The  woolly-fruited  Maple. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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cer  riibrum.  The  red -Jlowei'ed  Maple, 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  ^ the  natural  size. 
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AVer  monspessulanum , and  A.  campestre.  The  Montpelier  Maple,  and 
the  common , or  field,  Maple. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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AVer  creticum.  The  Cretan,  or  various-leaved , Maple. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
natural  size. 
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Genus  II. 


NEGU' NDO  Mcench.  The  Negundo,  or  Box  Elder . Lin.  Syst. 

Dioe'cia  Pentandria. 

Identification.  Moench  Meth.,  334.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.596.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.647.  and  651. 

Synonymes.  /Peer  Lin.  ; Negundium  Rafinesque. 

Derivation,  'i’liis  genus  was  constituted  from  A' cer  Kegtindo  L.  ; but  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
word  is  unknown.  Probably,  it  may  be  merely  the  Illinois  name  of  Gigueres  (from  gigucr,  to 
romp,  alluding  to  the  tremulous  and  playful  motion  of  the  long  pinnated  leaves)  Latinised. 

Gen.  Char.  Sexes  dioecious.  Flowers  without  a corolla.  Calyx  with  4—5 
unequal  teeth.  Male  Jlowers  upon  thread-shaped  pedicels,  and  disposed 
in  fascicles  ; anthers  4 — 5,  linear,  sessile.  Female  Jlowers  disposed  in 
racemes.  ( Dec . Prod.)  — Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America. 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  impari-pinnate. — 
There  is  only  one  species  in  British  gardens. 

1.  IV.  fraxinifo'lium  Nutt.  The  Ash-leaved  Negundo. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  l.p. 

258.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  596.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  1.  p.  651. 

Synonymes.  A' cer  Negi'tndo  L.,  Mich. 

' Arb.  ; N.  aceroldes  Mcench  and  Torr. 

Sf  Gray ; Negundium  americannm 
Rafin . ; the  Ash-leaved  Maple,  the 
Black  Ash ; E'rable  & Feuilles  de 

’ Frene,  Fr.\  E'rable  h Giguieres,  Illi- 
nois ; Eschenblattriger  Ahorn,  Ger. ; 

Acero  americano,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Mich.  Arb.,  2.  t.  16.; 

Schmidt  Arb.,  1.  t.  12.;  Wats.  Dend., 
t.  172.;  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 

Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.v.;  and  our  fig.  164. 
from  Schmidt. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  of  from 
3 to  5 leaflets,  the  opposite 
ones  coarsely  and  sparingly 
toothed,  the  odd  one  oftener 
3-lohed  than  simple.  ( Dec . 

Prod.)  A deciduous  tree,  of 
the  middle  size.  Canada  to 
Carolina.  Height  15  ft.  to 
30  ft. ; in  England  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  Introduced  in  1688. 

Flowers  yellowish  green,  ap- 
pearing with  the  leaves; 

April.  Keys  brown  ; ripe  in  164‘  *^Aaxinifoiium. 

August.  Decaying  leaves  of  a rich  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  smooth, 
and  of  a fine  pea  green.  The  tree  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  is  a male  ; but 
there  is  a female  plant  in  the  collection  of  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  Henfield. 

V aricties . 

N.  f.  2 crispnm  G.  Don.  (The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and 
°ur  Jig.  165.) — Leaves  variously  cut  and  curled.  The  plant  of  this 
variety  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  is  a male  : the  inflo- 
rescence consists  of  pendulous  panicles  of  flowers,  that  are  green, 
with  some  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  anthers;  and  each  is 
placed  upon  a slender  peduncle  of  about  1 in.  long. 

¥ N.  f.  3 violaceum  Booth.  — Young  shoots  covered  with  a violet  bloom. 
This  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  the  young  shoots  of  different 
species  of  f'ccr  as  well  as  in  Negutido, 
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105.  Negiindo  /iraxinifolium  crbpum. 


A rapid-growing  tree  ; very  ornamental,  from  its  compound  leaves,  and  the 
fine  pea-green  of  its  young  shoots;  arriving  at  maturity  in  15 — 20  years. 
American  seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible,  or  layers,  in  any 
common  soil. 

Other  Species  of  Negundo. — N californlcum  Tor.  fy  Gray,  found  by  Douglas, 
is  supposed  to  be  a new  species ; but  neither  fruit,  nor  full-grown  leaves,  are 
described. 


Order  XIV.  AESCULA'CEA?. 

St/nonymes.  CastanJLceae  Link ; Hippocastaneaa  Dec. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-lobed.  Ovary  roundish,  trigonal.  Seeds 
large  and  globose  ; albumen  wanting.  Embryo  curved,  inverted ; with 
fleshy,  thick,  gibbous  cotyledons,  not  produced  above  ground  in  germination. 
Plumule  large,  2-leaved.  — Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America  and 
Asia. 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; leaflets  5 — 7,  ser- 
rated. Flowers  terminal,  in  racemes,  somewhat  panicled.  — All  the  known 
plants  of  this  order  cross-fecundate  freely,  and  by  most  botanists  they  are 
included  in  one  genus ; but  so  numerous  are  the  garden  varieties,  that  we 
have  thought  it  more  convenient  to  follow  those  authors  who  separate  the 
species  into  two  genera.  These  are  JS'sculus  and  Pavia,  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished  : — 

-JiJ'scuLUs  L.  Capsule  echinated. 

Pa'v///  Boerh.  Capsule  smooth. 
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Genus  I. 


yE'SCULUS  L.  The  Horsechestnut.  Lin.  Syst . Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  462. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.597. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.562. 

Synonymes.  Hippoc&stanum  Tourn.  ; Marronier  d’Inde,  Fr.  ; Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  word  A'sculus,  derived  from  esca,  nourishment,  is  applied  by  Hiny  to  a species 
of  oak,  which  had  an  eatable  acorn.  The  word  Hippocastanum,  from  hipp  s a horse,  and  cas- 
tanea,  a chestnut,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  this  tree  ironically,  the  nuts,  though  they 
have  the  appearance  of  sweet  chestnuts,  being  only  fit  for  horses  ; and  by  others,  because  it  is  said 
the  nuts  are  used  in  Turkey,  for  curing  horses  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate.  Petals  4 — 5,  expanded,  with  an  ovate  border. 
Stamens  with  the  filaments  recurved  inwardly.  Capsules  echinated.  Leaflets 
sessile,  or  almost  sessile.  (Don’s  Mill.)  — Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Asia 
and  North  America. 

Leaves  palmately  divided,  with  stalked  leaflets,  generally  rough.  Capsule 
rough.  Buds  generally  covered  with  resin.  — Two  species  and  several 
varieties  are  in  British  gardens. 

The  common  horsechestnut  is  invariably  propagated  by  the  nuts,  which  are 
sown  when  newly  gathered,  or  in  the  following  spring;  and  in  either  case  they 
will  come  up  the  succeeding  summer.  All  the  other  sorts,  as  being  varieties 
of  the  species,  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting.  Soil  deep  sandy  loam. 
Only  the  first  three  sorts  described  below  can  be  considered  as  true  horse- 
chestnuts  ; the  remainder,  to  which  some  other  names  might  be  added,  we 
consider  as  hybrids  between  ^E'sculus  and  some  kind  of  Pavia,  most  pro- 
bably P.  flava. 

¥ 1.  JE.  Hippoca'stanum  L.  The  common  Horsechestnut. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  488. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ; and  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Synonymes.  Hippocastanum  vulgkre  Tourn.  ; Marronier  d’lnde,  Fr. ; gemeine  Rosskastanie,  Ger.; 
Marrone  d’lndia,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  t.  128. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  the  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  166. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaflets  7,  obovately  cuneated,  acute,  and  toothed.  A large 
deciduous  tree.  Asia  and  North  America.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1629.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red ; May.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown.  Naked  young  wood 
brown.  Buds  long,  large,  greenish  brown,  covered  with  resin. 

Varieties. 

¥ JE.  H.  2 flore  pleno. — Recorded  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  but  not 
common. 

¥ JE.  H.  3 aureo-variegatum.  — The  leaves  are  blotched  with  yellow,  but 
they  have  a ragged  and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  are  by  no  means 
ornamental. 

¥ JE.  H.  4 argenteo-variegatum.  — Leaves  blotched  with  white. 

¥ JE.  H.  5 inctsum  Booth.  JE.  asplenifolia  Hort.  — Leaflets  cut  into 
shreds. 

Other  Varieties.  In  Booth’s  Catalogue  are  the  names  JE.  H.  erfspum, 
nigrum,  prae'cox,  striatum,  tortuosum,  &c.,  but  none  of  these,  nor  any  other 
variety  which  we  have  seen,  is  worth  culture. 

A tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  a pyramidal  head.  The 
leaves  are  large,  of  a deep  green  colour,  and  singularly  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful when  they  are  first  developed.  When  enfolded  in  the  bud,  they  are 
covered  with  pubescence,  which  falls  off  as  the  leaves  expand.  The  growth, 
both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaves,  is  very  rapid  ; both  shoots  and  leaves 
being  sometimes  perfected  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  foliation.  The 
wood  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  60  lb-  4 oz.  per  cubic  foot ; and,  when  dry, 
35  lb.  7 oz. ; losing,  by  drying,  a sixteenth  part  of  its  bulk.  It  is  soft,  and 
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166.  ^E'sculus  Hippocastanum. 

unfit  for  use  where  great  strength,  and  durability  in  the  open  air,  are  required  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  applicable  when  sawn 
up  into  boards  ; such  as  for  flooring,  linings  to  carts,  packing-cases,  &c.  The 
nuts  may  be  used  when  burned  as  a kind  of  ley,  or  substitute  for  soap.  The 
nuts,  if  wanted  for  seed,  should  be  gathered  up  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and 
either  sown  or  mixed  with  earth  ; because,  if  they  are  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  will  lose  their  germinating  properties  in  a month.  Some  nurserymen 
cause  the  nuts  to  germinate  before  sowing  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  pinching  off  the  extremity  of  the  radicle ; by  which  means  the  plants 
are  prevented  from  forming  a taproot ; or,  at  least,  if  a taproot  be  formed,  it 
is  of  a much  weaker  description  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  number 
‘of  lateral  fibres  is  increased  ; all  which  is  favourable  for  transplanting.  When 
the  tree  is  intended  to  attain  the  largest  size,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  nut 
ought  to  be  sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to  remain ; because  the  use  of  the 
taproot  is  mainly  to  descend  deep  into  the  soil,  to  procure  a supply  of  water, 
which,  in  dry  soils  and  seasons,  can  never  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
by  the  lateral  roots,  which  extend  themselves  near  the  surface  in  search  of 
nourishment  and  air. 


¥ 2.  JE.  (H.)  ohioe'nsis  Miclix.  The  Ohio  iEsculus,  or  Horsechestmit. 

Identification.  Mich.  Arb.,  3.  p.  242. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1 . p.  597. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1 . p.  652. 

Synonymes.  JE.  ohioensis  I.indl.  ; ? A 3.  pallida  Willd.\  JE.  echin&ta  Muhl. ; JE.  gl&bra  Tor.  & 
Gray,  P h.\ia  ohioensis  Michx.  ; Pavia  glabra  Spach;  Ohio  Buckeye,  fetid  Buckeye,  Amer. 
All  these  synonymes  appear  to  us  very  doubtful,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  tree  bearing  this 
name  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gardens,  and  with  Dr.  Lindley’s  description  of  it  in  Bot.  Reg.  for  1838, 
t.  51. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  92.-;  Bot.  Reg.,  1838,  t.  51.  ; and  our  fig.  167.  from  Michaux. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stamens  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  (yellowish  white)  corolla;  petals  4,  spreading,  a 
little  unequal,  the  claw  scarcely  the  length  of  the 
campanulate  calyx  ; thyrsus  racemose,  loosely  flow- 
ered ; leaflets  5,  oval  or  oblong,  acuminate,  fine  and 
unequally  serrate, glabrous.  (Tor.  andGray,\.  p.251.) 

A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  Height  in  America  10ft.  to  30  ft.;  in  the 
climate  of  London  apparently  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon horsechestnut.  Introduced  in  ? 1820-  Flowers 
white,  yellow,  and  red  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  in  October.  Bark  rough,  fetid.  Branches  of 
the  thyrsus  of  flowers  short,  4 — 6-flowered  ; the 
flowers  mostly  unilateral,  small  (not  half  the  size  of 
those  of  the  common  horsechestnut).  Fruit  prickly, 
resembling  that  of  the  cultivated  horsechestnut. 
but  scarcely  half  the  size.  (Tor.  and  Grayy\.  p.  251.) 
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According  to  Michanx,  the  American  horsechestnut  is  commonly  a husR  or 
low  tree,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height ; but  it  is  sometimes  30  or  35  feet  high, 
trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter.  He  found  it  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ; 
but  Torrey  and  Gray  give  as  its  habitats  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky.  The  tree  in  the  Hort.  5$oc.  Garden  is  of  equally 
vigorous  growth  with  the  common  horsechestnut ; the  leaves  are  larger,  and 
of  a bright  green  : on  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  LE.  ohioensis  of  Michx.  and 
Tor.  # Gray,  we  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  it  is  only  a variety  of  the 
common  horsechestnut,  Dr.  Lindley,  however,  is  of  a different  opinion,  con- 
sidering it  as  a distinct  species.  (See  Bot.  Reg.,  1838,  t.  51.) 

1 3.  2E.  (H.)  rubicu'nda  Lois.  The  reddish  -flowered  iEsculus,  or  Horse 

chestnut. 

Identification,  Loiseleur  Herb.  Amat.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.597.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Synonymes.  IE.  c&rnea  llort.,  and  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  ; IE.  rbsea  Hort. ; IE.  coccinea  Hort.  ; IE. 
Hippocastanum  var.  rubicundum  Schubert ; IE.  Watsbmdwa  Spach  ; Marronier  rubicund,  Fr. ; 
scharlachrothe  Rosskastanie,  Ger. ; Whitley’s  fine  scarlet. 

Engravings.  Herb.  Amat  , t.  367.  ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  22. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1056.,  as  IE.  carnea  ; Wats,  i 
Dendr.,  1. 121.,  as  IE.  carnea ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our 
fig.  168. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  4,  with  the  claws  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  very  ornamental ; the  leaves  of  a deeper  green  than 
those  of  any  other  sort,  and  they  have  a red  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petioles 
of  the  leaflets  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  come  out  of  a dark  red,  and 
die  off  still  darker.  Fruit  prickly.  A deciduous  tree,  below  the  middle 
size.  ? Hybrid  from  North  America,  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated 
in  1820.  Flowers  red  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tree  is  a native  of  North  America,  or  originated  « 
in  British  gardens.  It  passes  under  different  names  in  different  nurseries, 


as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  synonymes,  and  may  be  considered  as  differing 
little,  if  at  all,  from  SE.  carnea  Lindl.  It  is  distinguished  from  Pavia  rubra 
by  its  larger  and  rougher  leaves  ; and  from  JE.  Hippocastanum  by  the  leaves 
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being  fuller  and  more  uneven  on  the  surface,  and  of  a deeper  green.  The 
tree  is  also  smaller,  and  of  much  less  vigorous  growth  than  the  common 
horsechestnut.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  ornamental  sort  of  the 
genus. 

Variety. 

i iE.  (H.)  2 r.  rosea.  ^®'sculus  rosea  Hort.  — This  variety  differs  from 
JE.  (H.)  rubicunda,  in  having  the  leaflets  without  a red  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  petioles.  The  flowers  come  out  of  a pale  red,  and  die 
off  about  the  same  shade  as  the  flowers  of  JE.  (H.)  rubicunda  are 
when  they  first  appear. 

Other  Varieties.  There  are  several  names  in  gardjens,  and  in  nursery- 
men’s catalogues,  which  appear  to  belong  to  JE.  (H.)  rubicunda,  but  how 
far  they  are  worth  keeping  distinct,  we  are  very  doubtful.  Whitley's  new 
scarlet,  of  which  there  is  an  imported  tree  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  is  said 
to  have  flowers  of  a darker  scarlet  than  any  of  the  above-named  varieties  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  maybe  recorded  as  JE.  (H.)  r.  3 Whitleif.  JE.  ( H .)  ameri- 
cana  of  the  same  nursery  belongs  also  to  JE.  rubicunda. 


% 4.  JE.  gla'bra  Willd.  The  smooth  -leaved  iEsculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  405.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.652. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  24.  ; and  our  figs.  169,  170. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Claws  of  the  petals  of  about  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Leaf- 
lets of  a pale  green,  very  smooth.  Flowers  of  a greenish  yellow.  A de- 
ciduous low  tree.  North  America.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1812.  Flowers  yellow  ; June.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

This  sort  is  very  distinct  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  the  IE' s- 
culus  glabra  of  Torrey  and 
Gray,  but  probably  a variety  of 
the  JjE'scuIus  flava  of  these 


16<J.  ^E'sculua  glkbra. 

authors,  with  rough  fruit.  The 
whole  plant  is  comparatively 
glabrous,  and  even  the  fruit 
partakes  of  that  quality.  The 
tree  is  of  less  vigorous  growth 
than  JE.  rubicunda  ; and  the 
shoots  take  a more  upright  di- 
rection. It  appears  to  lose  its  leaves  sooner  than  most  of  the  other  sorts. 


170.  yE'sculus  glkbra. 


5.  JE.  (g.)  pa'llida  Willd.  The  \)o\e-Jloiuered  iEsculus,  or  Horsechestnut. 

j Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  406.  ; Havne  Dend.,  p.  44.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  597. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1. 
1 p.  652. 

Synonyme.  Gelbliche  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  25. ; and  onr  fig.  171. 

! Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Petals  with  the  claws  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamens 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  A deciduous  low  tree.  Originated  in  gardens. 
Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  1812.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  May 
and  June.  Fruit  brown;  ripe  in  October. 


This  sort  so  closely  resembles  JE.  glabra,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
| of  its  being  a variety  of  that  species.  It  is  of  somewhat  more  robust  growth, 
j and  the  leaves  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  smooth. 


I 
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171-  -<*'sculus  gUibra  pdilida. 


Other  Kinds  of  JE'sculus  are  enumerated  in  some  nurserymen’s  catalogues ; 
but  we  know  of  none  worth  notice,  except  those  already  recorded. 


Genus  II. 


Iflil 


FA'VTVI  Boerh.  The  Pavia,  Buckeye , or  Smooth-fruited  Horsechest- 
nut  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Identification-  Boerh.  Lugd.,  t.  260.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.598. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Derivation.  In  honour  of  Peter  Paw,  a Dutch  botanist,  once  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden. 
Buckeye  has  reference  to  the  conspicuousness  of  the  hilum  of  the  seed,  when  taken  out  of  the 
husk. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tubular.  Petals  4,  erect,  narrow.  Stamens  straight.  Cap- 
sules unarmed.  ( Don's  Mill .) — Middle-sized  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America;  distinguishable  from  the  horsechestnuts  by  the 
smoothness  of  their  fruit,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  flowers, 
which  have  their  petals  erect  and  narrower. 

Leaves  palmate,  with  5 — 7 leaflets,  smooth.  Flowers  small,  with  erect 
and  narrow  petals.  Buds  blunt,  not  covered  with  resin.  — There  are  three 
species,  and  several  varieties  or  hybrids,  in  British  gardens. 

Distinguished  from  the  common  horsechestnuts,  by  being  smaller  and 
smoother  in  all  their  parts.  There  are  probably  only  three  aboriginal  species; 
but  there  are  several  beautiful  garden  varieties,  or  hybrids.  Culture  the  same 
as  for  the  common  horsechestnut. 

It  l . P.  ru'bra  Lam . The  red  -flowered  Pavia. 

Identification.  Lam.  Illust. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598..;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  653. 

Synonymes.  ./E'sculus  Pavm  Lin  and  Tor.  & Gray  ; IE.  Pavm  var.  a.  r if  bra  Hayne  Dend.  p.  44.; 
Pa  via  parvifldra  Hort.  ; small  Buckeye,  Amer. ; Marronier  Pavie,  or  Pavie  5 Fleurs  rouges,  Fr. ; 
rothe  Rosskastanie,  Gere,  Marrone  di  Paw,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lam.  Illust.,  t.  273. , Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  21.  ; Wats.  Dend.,  1. 120.  ; Krause,  t.  55. ; the 
plate  of  the  tree  in  Ajb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.*  vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  173. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Corolla  of  4 petals,  that  are  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Leaflets  5,  elliptic-oblong,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  smooth,  as  is  the 
petiole ; axils  of  the  nerves  hairy  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A slender-growing  tree.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  mountains. 
Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1711.  Flowers  brownish  scarlet ; 
May  and  June.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  brown. 
Naked  young  wood  reddish  brown. 


xiv.  ^scula'ce^::  FA'v/y/. 
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Varieties. 

*t  P.  r.  2 arguta  G.  Don. 

(B.  Re^.,  t.  993.;  our 
fig.  172.)  — A hand- 
some small  tree,  with 
dark  brownish  red 
flowers,  differing  little 
from  those  of  P. 
rubra.  Introduced  in 
? 1820. 

*£  P. r.  3 sublr/ciniataWi\ts. 

Dend.  Brit.  t.  120. 

JE.  P.  serrata  Hort. 

— Leaflets  acutely 
serrated : in  other  re- 
spects it  differs  little 
from  the  species. 

Sfe  P.  r.  4 hiimilis  P.  hu- 
milis  G.  Don ; and 
yE'sculus  hiimilis 
Lodd.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  172.  p>,Wa  riibra  argfeu. 

1018;  and  our  fig. 

173.)  — A diminutive,  weak,  straggling  form  of  the  species,  probably 
obtained  from  some  sport,  and  which,  on  its  own  root,  is  only  a re- 


i75.  Pima  rubra  hiimilis. 


cumbent  bush,  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  height ; but  which,  when  grafted 

K 
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on  the  common  horsechestnut,  forms  the  very  beautiful  pendulous 
low  tree  of  which  there  is  a plate  in  the  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.v. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  there  are  the  three  forms  which  are  enu- 
merated below. 

In  its  native  country  this  species  varies  in  magnitude  from  a low  rambling 
shrub  to  a tree  of  20  ft.  or  more  in  height.  In  England  P.  rubra  is  in  culti- 
vation in  various  forms  : as  a tree,  in  which  character  it  has,  at  Syon  (see 
our  plate  in  the  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.),  attained  the  height  of  26  ft. ; as 
a pendulous  tree  of  12  or  14  feet  in  height  (see  our  plate  in  the  Arb.  Brit., 


1st  edit.,  vol.  v.,  under  the  name  of  P.  r.  } endula) ; and  as  a trailing  shrub, 
under  the  name  of  P.  humilis,  in  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

% 2.  P.  fla'va  Dec.  The  yellow -JloiverecL  Pavia. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.653. 

Synonymes.  yE'sculus  fliiva  Ait.,  Hayne,  and  Tor.  $ Gray  ; JE.  Idtea  Wangh. ; Pavm  liltea  Poir. ; 

the  sweet  Buckeye,  big  Buckeye,  Amer. ; the  yellow  Pavia  ; the  yellow  Horsechestnut. 
Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  163.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our 
fig.  175. 

Spec.  Char.,  dye.  Petioles  pubescent,  flattish  towards  the  tip.  Leaflets  5 — 7» 
pubescent  beneath,  and  above  upon  the  nerves.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
tree  of  the  middle  size.  Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  fertile  valleys.  Height 
30  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  America  ; 30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1764. 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Decay- 
ing leaves  yellow,  tinged  with  brown.  Naked  voung  wood  yellowish  brown. 
A more  vigorous  and  rigid-growing  tree  than  P.  rubra,  with  the  branches 
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175.  Pivui  fliva. 


upright;  whereas  in  P.  rubra  they  are  spreading,  slender,  and  pendulous. 
Leaves  paler  than  in  P.  rubra.  To  thrive,  it,  like  all  the  other  ^sculacete, 
requires  a deep  rich  soil.  Propagated  by  budding,  because  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  found  to  vary  much  in  plants  raised  from  seed. 

¥ 3.  P.  (f.)  negle'cta  G.  Don.  The  neglected  Pavia. 

Identification.  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  143. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.653.;  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  83. 
Synonyme.  y®'sculus  neglecta  Lindt,  in  Hot.  lies;. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1009.  ; and  our  fig.  176. 
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Spec.  Char..  $c.  Leaflets  5,  lanceolate,  serrulated,  tapering  to  the  base,  flat, 
rather  plicate,  smooth  beneath,  but  pilose  in  the  axis  of  the  veins.  Calyx 
campanulate,  obtusely  5-toothed,  about  the  length  of  the  pedicel.  Stamens 
rather  longer  than  the  corolla.  Superior  petal  veined.  (Don's.  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  tree.  North  America.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  yellow  and  red ; May  and  June,  a week  earlier  than  P. 
flava.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October.  Leaves  with  rufous  down  on  the 
veins  on  the  upper  side.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  veined  with  red,  disposed  in 
thyrsoid  racemes.  Capsules  unarmed,  but  the  ovary  tomentose. 

A tree  resembling  Pa  via  flava  but  smaller.  The  plant  in  the  H5rt.  Soc. 
Garden  was  purchased  from  M.  Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  2E. 
ohioensis.  In  the  Bot  Reg.  it  is  said  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  JE.  (Pavia) 
flava,  but  to  differ  from  it  in  the  flowers  appearing  a week  or  10  days  earlier, 
and  in  the  leaflets  being  more  glabrous,  with  rufous  down  on  the  veins  on  the 
upper  side,  and  with  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under  surface. 


4.  P.  macroca'rpa  Hort.  The  long-fruited  Pavia. 


Synanyme.  vE'sculus  Pa  via  macrocarpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. 

Engravings.  The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  v. ; and  out  fig.  177. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate. 
A deciduous  tree  under  the  middle  size.  A garden  hybrid  between 


'7.  Pkvia  macrocarpa. 


yE'sculus  and  Pavia  9 rubra.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  1820. 
Flowers  pale  red  and  yellow,  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  horsechestnut ; 
May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
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The  leaves  are  large,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  and  shining.  The  branches 
are  spreading  and  loose ; and  the  whole  tree  has  an  open  graceful  appear- 
ance, quite  different  from  that  compactness  of  form  and  rigidity  of  branches 
which  belong  to  most  of  the  tree  species  and  varieties  both  of  JB'sculus 
and  Pavia. 


& 5.  P.  di'scolor  Swt.  The  two-coloured  -flowered,  Pavia. 

Identification.  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  83. ; Don’s  Mill.,  p.  653. 

Synonymes.  ^E'sculus  discolor  Ph.  and  Bot.  Iieg. ; JE'sculus  Pavm  /3  discolor  Tor.  # Gray. 
Engravings  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  310. ; and  our  fig.  178. 

S])ec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets  5,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  tomentose  beneath,  un- 
equally serrulated.  Raceme  thyrsoid,  many-flowered.  Corolla  of  four  con- 
niving petals,  with  their  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  7,  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree-like  shrub.  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  in  fertile  valleys  and  on  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  10  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1812.  Flowers  variegated  with  white,  yellow,  and  purple; 
May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish 
brown.  Naked  young  wood  of  a brownish  stone-colour. 

The  whole  plant,  including  the  young 
wood,  is  covered  with  pubescence. 

The  flowers  are  large,  showy,  continu- 
ing a long  time  expanding,  and  nume- 
rous though  they  are  but  sparingly 
succeeded  by  fruit.  When  the  plant 
is  raised  from  seed,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  thick,  fleshy,  carrot-like  roots, 
which,  in  free  soil,  penetrate  perpendi- 
cularly  to  the  depth  of  8 or  10  feet 
before  they  branch.  Unless  when 
grafted  on  JE.  Hippocastanum,  it  is 
seldom  seen  above  4 or  5 feet  in 
height ; but  it  is  a very  free  flowerer, 
and,  considered  as  a shrub,  is  in  May, 
when  it  is  in  flower,  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  that  the  British  arboretum 
affords. 

^ 6.  P.  macrosta'chya  Lois.  The  long-racemed  Pavia. 

Identification.  Lois.  Herb.  Amat:. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  598. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  652. 

Synonymes.  ^E'sculus  parviflbra Walt.,  and  Torr.  S(  Gray ; JE  macrostachya  Mx.  and  Bayne ; 
Pavia  alba  Poir.\  Pavia  ediilis  Poit.  Arb.  Fr.  t.  88.  ; Macroth^rsus  discolor  Spach ; Pavier  a 
longs  E'pis,  Pavier  nam,  Fr. ; langahrige  Rosskastanie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lois.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  212. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  26. ; and  our  fig.  179- 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stamens  much  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Racemes  very  long. 

Root  stoloniferous.  Flowers  white. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub, 
with  numerous  radicled  shoots.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Height  in  Ame- 
rica 2 ft.  to  4 ft. ; in  the  climate  of 
London  10ft.  to  15 ft.  Introduced  in 
1820.  Flowers  white,  with  long  pro- 
jecting stamens,  which  give  the  spike  a 
fine  fringed  appearance ; July  and 
August.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

The  shoots  are  slender,  spreading,  and 
rooting  at  the  joints  where  they  happen 
to  rest  on  the  soil,  with  ascendent  extre- 
mities. The  tree  comes  into  flower  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  than  the  other  y^'sculaccae,  and  continues  flowering, 

k 3 


Pavia  discolor. 


179.  Pavia  macrostachya 
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in  the  case  of  large  plants  on  moist  soil,  for  three  months  or  longer,  forming 
one  of  the  greatest  floral  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery,  at  a season  when  very 
few  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  flower.  The  fruit,  which  is  small,  seldom  ripens 
in  England  : but  in  America  it  is  said  to  be  eaten,  boiled  or  roasted ; and 
M.  Poiteau,  accordingly,  has  included  this  species  of  Pavia  in  his  list  of  fruit 
trees.  Layers ; or  seeds,  when  they  can  be  procured,  and  which  ought  to  be 
sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  ripe. 

Other  Kinds  of  Pavia. — Pavia  calif arnica  (JE.  californica  Natt.)  has  been 
described  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  but  is  not  yet  introduced.  P.  Lyonn  is  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  there.  We  have  omitted  in  this 
edition  P.  hybrida,  described  by  DeCandolle  as  a truly  intermediate  plant  be- 
tween P.  rubra  and  P.  flava,  with  yellow,  white,  and  purple  flowers ; because 
the  only  plant  which  we  have  seen  bearing  this  name,  that  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 
Garden,  has  the  flowers  yellow,  and  appears  merely  a very  slight  variety  of 
P.  flava.  In  nurserymen’s  catalogues  there  are  several  names  which  we 
have  not  noticed  ; for  the  truth  is,  that  the  different  kinds  of  ^E'sculus  and 
Pavia  cross-fecundate  so  freely,  and  seedlings  vary  so  much,  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  varieties  that  might  be  produced.  The  great  error 
(because  it  creates  so  much  confusion  in  the  nomenclature)  consists  in  giving 
these  varieties  to  the  world  as  species. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  all  the  most  valuable  varieties, 
of  both  ./STsculus  and  Pavia,  are  best  perpetuated  by  budding  or  grafting,  and 
that  collectors  ought  always  to  see  that  the  plants  they  purchase  have  been 
worked.  Pavia  rubra  as  a tree,  P.  discolor  either  as  a shrub  or  grafted  standard 
high,  and  P.  macrostachya  as  a shrub,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  whether 
small  or  large.  Pavia  humilis,  when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common 
horsechestnut,  forms  an  ornament  at  onne  singular  and  beautiful.  As  the 
horsechestnut  is  to  be  found  in  most  plantations,  those  who  are  curious  in  the 
species  and  varieties  might  graft  them  on  the  upper  branches  of  old  trees  ; or 
young  trees  might  be  headed  down,  and  one  kind  grafted  on  each. 


Order  XV.  SAPINDA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Floivers  polygamous.  — Males  wdth  the  calyx  more  or  less  deeply 
4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5,  or  occasionally  absent,  alternate  with  the 

sepals.  Disk  fleshy.  Stamens  8 — 10,  inserted  into  the  disk.  — Hermaphro- 
dite flowers  with  the  calyx,  petals,  disk,  and  stamens  <js  in  the  males. 
Ovary  3-celled.  Cotyledons  incumbent.  Plumule  2-leaved.  ( Lindl .)  — A 
tree,  a native  of  China. 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous.  Floivers  terminal, 
in  racemose  panicles,  small,  white  or  yellow.  — There  is  only  one  hardy 
species  belonging  to  this  order  in  British  gardens,  namely,  Kolreuteria 
paniculata  Laxm. 


Genus  I. 


KOLREUTEvR/4  Laxm.  The  Kolreuteria.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Laxm.  Acad.  Petr.,  16.  p.  561.;  L’Herit.  Sert.,  18.  t.  19. ; Willd.  Spec.  PI.,  330.  ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  616.  ; Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  672. 

Synonymes.  Sapindus  sp.  Lin.JU.  ; Colreuteria,  Ital. 

Derivation.  In  honour  of  John  Theophilus  Koireuler,  once  professor  of  natural  history  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  celebrated  for  his  researches  on  the  pollen  of  plants. 


xv.  ^escula'ce^l.  xvi.  tita'ce^e. 
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Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  of  5 sepals.  Petals  4,  eat  h with  2 scales  at  the  base. 
Capsule  3-celled,  inflated.  Seeds  ovate-globose,  the  seed-coat  penetrating 
into  the  seed,  and  occupying  in  the  place  of  an  axis  the  centre  of  the  em- 
bryo,  which  is  spirally  convoluted.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

Leaves  impari-pinnate,  of  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  and 
coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  in  panicles.  — A deciduous  tree. 

If  1.  K.  panicula'ta  Laxm.  The  panicled^owenwg  Kolreuteria. 

Identification.  Laxm.  Acad.  Petr.,  16.  p.  561.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  616.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  672. 
Synonymes.  Sapindus  chinensis  Lin.  fit.  Supp.  p.  221. ; K.  paulliw. ciictes  L’Herit.  Sert. ; Savonnier 
panicule,  Fr. ; rispentragende  Kolreuterie,  Ger. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  36.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  320.  ; and  the  plate  of  the  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  180. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  with  ovate  leaflets,  coarsely  toothed. 
Flowers  polygamous.  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  North  of 
China  Height  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  the  climate  of  London..  Introduced  in 
1763.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal,  racemose,  spreading  panicles  ; July 
and  August.  Fruit  a bladdery  capsule,  whitish  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
Decaying  leaves  deep  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  brown. 

It  is  very  hardy ; the  hermaphrodite  plants  not  unfrequently  ripening  seeds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  has  not  only  a very  fine  appearance 


when  in  flower,  but  also  in  autumn,  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  its  large 
bladdery  capsules,  and  the  leaves  change  to  a deep  yellow,  which  they  do 
before  they  fall  off.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  is 
readily  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  root  or  branches.  In  the 
London  nurseries  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seed. 


Order  XVI.  FITA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  small.  Petals  4 or  5.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals  ; filaments  distinct,  or  slightly  cohering  at  the  base.  Anthers  versa- 
tile. Ovarium  2-celled.  Fruit  a pulpy  berry.  Seeds  4 or  5,  fewer  by 
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abortion  ; embryo  erect ; albumen  hard.  — Climbing  shrubs,  with  tumid 
separable  joints. 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite  or  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; 
the  lower  ones  opposite,  the  upper  alternate.  Flowers  axillary,  racemose, 
sometimes  by  abortion  changing  to  tendrils,  which  are  generally  opposite  to 
the  leaves  ; small,  green.  — Shrubs,  trailing  and  climbing,  deciduous,  and 
including  the  grape  vine,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the 
order.  The  genera  which  contain  hardy  species  are  three,  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished : — 

Fi'tis.  Style  wanting.  Petals  5. 

Ampelo'psis.  Style  1.  Petals  5. 

CYssus.  Style  1.  Petals  4. 

Genus  I. 


JTTIS  L.  The  Grape  Vine.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  284. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  695. 

Synonymes.  Giud,  Celtic ; Vid,  Span. ; Vigne,  Fr.  ; Vite,  ltal. ; Wein,  Ger. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or  tricecious.  Calyx  commonly 
5-toothed.  Petals  5,  cohering  at  the  top,  separating  at  the  base,  and  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  5.  (Dec.  Prod.)  — Climbing  tendriled  shrubs,  deciduous  ; 
natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  lobed  or  serrated.  Flowers  in  thyr- 
soid  racemes,  small,  and  of  a greenish  yellow.  — There  are  several  species  in 
British  gardens,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  grape  vine. 


-A  1.  V.  vini'fera  L.  The  wine-bearing  Vine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  293  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  695. 

Synonymes.  Vigne,  Fr.  ; gemeiner  Weinstock,  Ger. ; Vite  da  Vino,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Dull.  Arb.  Fr.,  2.  t.  16.  ; Jacq.  Jc.,  1.  p.  53.  ; and  ourj^g.  181 

Spec.  Char.,Sj-c.  Leaves 
lobed,  toothed,  si- 
nuated,  or  serrated, 
naked  or  downy. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous tendriled 
climber.  Syria.  Stem 
20  ft.  to  50  ft.  Cul- 
tivated in  1648,  or 
probably  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

Flowers  greenish 
yellow,  scented ; 

June  and  July.  Fruit 
green,  red,  or  black  ; 
ripe  in  October. 

Decaying  leaves  yel-  181,  Fit,s  ™ifera. 

low  or  red.  Naked  young  wood  yellowish  brown. 

Varieties.  The  grape  vine  has  been  in  cultivation  from  the  remotest  period  of 
history,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  of  the  Old  World. 
The  varieties  have  been  described  at  length  by  Du  Hamel  in  France,  Don 
Roxas  de  Clementi  in  Spain,  and  Sickler  in  Germany.  The  varieties  of  the 
vine  as  a fruit  shrub,  and  all  that  relates  to  their  propagation  and  culture, 
will  be  found  treated  of  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  ; and  we  shall 
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here  only  notice  those  which  we  think  deserving  of  cultivation,  as  orna- 
mental and  fragrant-flowered  climbers. 

A V.  v.  2 Joins  incdnis.  Miller’s  Grape,  or  Miller’s  black  Cluster  Grape. 
— Leaves  almost  entire,  small,  woolly,  and  whitish.  Fruit  round, 
small,  in  compact  bunches,  black.  This  variety  is  selected  on  account 
of  the  whiteness  of  its  leaves. 

1 V.  v.  3 folds  rubescentibus.  The  Claret  ( 

Grape  ; Tenturier,  Fr.  {N.  Du  Ham.,  var. 

75.,  not  Clairette  Du  Ham.,  var.  12.)  — 

The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding  variety,  and  more  lobed  and 
notched  : in  the  autumn,  before  they  die 
off,  they  change  to  a deep  claret  colour,  in 
which  state  they  are  highly  ornamental. 

1 V.  v.  4 apiifblia  laciniosa  L,  The  Parsley- 
leaved  Grape  Vine ; Ciotat,  Fr. ; Viite 
d’Egitto,  Ital.  {fig-  182.) — The  leaves 
are  beautifully  laciniated,  middle-sized,  and 
the  fruit  black.  A very  handsome  climbing 
shrub  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  its  fruit  since  1648. 


182.  ntis  vinffera  apiifdlia. 


1 2.  V.  Z/ABRu'sca  L.  The  wild  Vine,  or  Fox  Grape. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  293. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  634. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1. 
p.  244. 

Synonymes.  V.  taurlna  Walt. ; filziger  Wein,  Ger.  ; Abrostine,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Plum.  Icon.,  t.  259.  fig.  1. ; Jacq.  Schcen.,  t.  426.  ; and  our  fig.  183. 

Sjiec.  Char.,$-c.  Sexes  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Leaves 
heart-shaped,  rather  3-lobed,  acutely  toothed  beneath, 
and  the  peduncles  tomentose  and  rather  rusty.  ( Dec. 

Prod.)  Canada  to  Georgia.  Climbing  stem  10  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; 

June  and  July.  Fruit  red  or  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

Decaying  leaves  brown  or  black. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties,  with  red,  white,  or  black 
fruit,  are  known  in  the  gardens  of  North  America, 
from  which  wine  is  made ; such  as  the  Isabella,  Schuyl- 
kill or  Alexander’s,  the  Catawba,  and  Bland’s  Grape, 
which  have  doubtless  been  produced  from  seeds  of  1S3.  ms  iabrtsca. 
this  species.  {Tor.  and  Gray.) 

Leaves  4 in.  to  6 in.  or  more  in  diameter,  often  distinctly  3-lobed,  short, 
mucronate,  and  densely  tomentose  beneath.  Berries  6 — 7 lines  in  diameter, 
globose,  usually  very  dark  purple  when  ripe,  but  sometimes  amber-coloured  or 
greenish  white,  of  a strong  musky  flavour,  and  filled  with  a tough  pulp.  {Ibid.) 

1 3.  V.  ^stiva'lis  Michx.  The  Summer  Vine,  or  Grape  Vine. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  230.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  634.;  Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  711.; 
Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.  V.  vinifera  americana  Marsh. ; V.  intermedia  Muhi. ; and  V.  palm&ta  Vahl. 
Engravings.  Jac.  Hort.  Schcen.,  t.  425. ; and  our  fig.  184. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Sexes  dioecious  or  polygamous. 

Leaves  broadly  heart-shaped,  with  from  3 to  5 
lobes ; the  under  surface  of  the  young  ones 
invested  with  a cottony  down ; of  the  adult 
ones,  smooth.  Racemes  fertile,  oblong.  Berries 
small.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A tendriled  climber.  Con- 
necticut to  Florida.  Stem  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1656.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; June.  Fruit  dark  blue;  ripe 
in  October. 

Leaves  4 in.  to  7 in.  wide,  often  deeply  lobed,  with  the  sinuses  rounded ; 


184.  Vltis  aestivalis. 
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the  lower  surface,  particularly  in  the  young  state,  clothed  with  a reddish 
cobweb-like  pubescence ; when  old,  somewhat  glabrous.  Berries  3 — 4 lines 
in  diameter,  deep  blue,  of  a pleasant  flavour  ; ripe  in  October.  ( Tor.  and 
Gray.)  Perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  preceding  species.  V.  /abruscoides 
Miihl.  is  also  probably  a synonyme  or  a variety  of  that  species. 


-A  4.  V.  cordifo'lia  Michx.  The  heart-s/jrt/?<?-leaved  Vine,  or  Chicken  Grape. 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  654. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. ; 

Spec.  p.  293.,  Walt.  Flor.  Car.  243. ; 


p.  231. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2 
Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.  V.  inclsa  Jacq.  Schccn.  t.  427.  ; V.  vulplna  Lin 
Winter  Grape  ; Frost  Grape. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Schcen  , t.  247. ; and  owe  fig.  185. 

Spec.  Char .,  Arc.  Sexes  dioecious  or  poly- 
gamous. Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate, 
toothed  in  the  mode  of  incisions,  smooth 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered.  Berries  small,  greenish,  ripened 
late.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A tendriled  climber. 
Canada  to  Florida,  in  thickets  along  rivers. 
Stem  10ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1806. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; June.  Fruit 
greenish  ; ripe  in  November. 


185.  KUis  cordiftlia. 


Leaves  thin,  3 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter,  often  slightly  3-lobed,  and  rarely 
sinuated.  Berries  nearly  black  when  mature,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, ripening  late  in  autumn  ; acid,  but  tolerably  well  flavoured  after  having 
been  touched  by  frost.  (Tor.  and  Gray.) 


I 5.  V.  ripa'ria  Michx.  The  river-side,  or  sweet-scented.  Vine. 

Identification.  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  821.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  635.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  711. 
Synonymes.  V.  odoratlssima  Bonn  Hort.  Cant.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ; Vigne  de  Battures,  Amer. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2429. ; Dend.  Brit.,  1.  p.  13. ; and  our 
fig.  186. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  shallowly  3- 
cleft,  toothed  in  the  mode  of  incisions  and  un- 
. Footstalk,  and  the  margin  of  the  nerves, 
pubescent.  Racemes  loose.  Fruit  small.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A tendriled  climber.  Canada  to  Virginia. 

Stem  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow,  with  the  fragrance  of  mignonette; 

June  and  July.  Fruit  dark  purple,  or  amber;  ripe 
in  October. 

Leaves  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter,  thin ; teeth  very 
coarse,  acuminate.  Berry  3 — 4 lines  in  diameter, 
dark  purple,  or  amber  colour,  when  ripe.  (Tor.  and 
Gray.)  186’  ntis  ri,,*ria’ 

1 6.  V.  vulpi'na  L.  The  Fox  Grape,  or  Bullet  Grape. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  1181.  ; Wralt.  Car.,  p.  243.  ; Tor.  and  Grav,  1.  p.  245. 

Synonymes.  V.  rotundifdlia  Michx.,  Pursh,  Dec.,  Don's  Mill.,  and  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit. ; Myscadine 
Grape. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  187. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  minutely  verrucose.  Leaves  cordate,  shining  on 
both  surfaces,  somewhat  3-lobed,  coarsely  toothed,  the  teeth  not  acuminate. 
Racemes  composed  of  numerous  capitate  umbels.  Berries  large.  (Tor. 
and  Gray.)  A tendriled  climber.  Virginia  to  Florida.  Stem  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  deep 
blue ; ripe  in  October. 

The  stem  of  this  species  has  a smooth  bark,  and  climbs  to  the  summit  of 
some  of  the  highest  trees.  Leaves  2 — 3 in.  in  diameter ; the  lower  surface 
more  shining  than  the  upper  ; sinus  deep,  but  father  acute.  Fruit  7 — 8 lines 
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in  diameter,  covered  with  a coria- 
ceous integument,  the  flower  not  un- 
pleasant. This,  according  to  Torrey 
and  Gray,  appears  to  be  the  original 
V.  vulpina  of  Linnaeus. 

I Other  Species  of  Yitis.  — The 
American  species  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  number  by 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray ; but  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  reduction 

I might  have  been  carried  still  farther. 

Some  species  are  described  as  na- 
tives of  the  Himalayas,  and  130 
varieties  are  noticed  by  Rafinesque 
in  his  Monograph  of  American  Vines 
(see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  248.)  ; 
but  they  are  not  yet  known  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  above-described  species 
in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  we  are 
nuch  inclined  to  think  they  are 
mly  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

They  certainly  do  not  differ  more 
rom  each  other  than  the  known 
Varieties  of  the  common  cultivated 

• 187.  ntis  vulpina. 


Genus  II. 


AMPELO'PSIS  Michx.  The  Ampelopsis.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia 

lentification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  159.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  632.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  694. 
ynonymes.  Fltis  sp.  and  Cissus  sp.  ; Ampelosside,  ltal. 

erivation.  Ampelos,  a vine,  and  opsis,  resemblance  ; similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  species. 

ien.  Char.  Calyx  almost  entire.  Petals  5,  falling  off  separately.  Stigma 
capitate.  Ovary  not  immersed  in  a di-.k,  including  2 — 4 ovules.  {Dec. 

Prod .) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; palmate,  pinnate, 
or  bipinnate.  Flmvers  small.  — Tendriled  climbers,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  species  in  British  gardens  are  two,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
common  soil ; and  one  of  them,  A.  Aederacea,  is  among  the  most  ornamental 
of  hardy  climbers. 

1 1.  A.  7/eder a'cea  Michx.  The  Ivy-like  Ampelopsis,  or  Five-leaved  Ivy. 

lentification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  160. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mil1.,  1.  p.  694. 
i 'nonymcs.  He dera  quinquefdlia  Linn.  Spec.  292.  ; Fltis  quinquefblia  Lam.  III.  ^o.  2815. ; Cissus 
Aederacea  Ph  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  170.  ; Cissus  quinquefblia  Hort.  Par. ; Fltis  Aederacea  Willd. 
{Spec.  p.  1182.  ; Ampelopsis  quinquefblia  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  114.,  and  Tor.  8f  Gray ; 
i Vigne  Vierge,  Fr. ; Jungfern  Reben,  or  wilder  Wein,  Ger.;  Vite  del  Canada,  a tal. 
ngravings.  Cornut.  Canad.,  t.  100. ; and  our  fig.  188. 

\nec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  digitate,  of  from  3 to  5 leaflets,  that  are  stalked 
oblong,  toothed  with  mucronated  teeth.  Racemes  dichotomously  corym- 
I hose.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A tendriled  climber.  Canada  to  Georgia.  Stem  30  ft. 

: to  50  ft.,  or  more.  Introduced  in  1629  Flowers  yellowish  green;  June 
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Ampeltipsis  /tederkcea. 


and  July.  Berry  black  or  dark  blue;  ripe 
in  October.  Decaying  leaves  deep  purple 
or  red,  or  yellowish  red. 

Variety . 

1 A.  h.  2 hirsuta  Tor.  & Gray.  A. 
hirsuta  Donn ; Cissus  /iederacea 
|8  hirsuta  Pursh. — Leaves  pubescent 
on  both  sides,  leaflets  ovate.  The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  British  gar- 
dens do  not  die  off  of  so  intense  a 
crimson  as  the  species. 

Stem  attaching  itself  to  trees  and  walls  by 
expansions  of  the  extremities  of  the  tendrils. 

Panicle  many-flowered.  Petals  at  first  some- 
what cohering,  at  length  spreading.  Berry 
about  as  large  as  a small  pea,  the  peduncles 
and  pedicels  bright  crimson  ; and  the  foliage 
in  autumn,  before  it  dies  off,  of  a deep  crimson. 

The  most  vigorous-growing  and  generally 
ornamental  climber  in  Europe.  It  thrives  in 
almost  every  soil  and  situation  from  Warsaw 
to  Naples,  and  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
country. 

1 2.  A.  bipinna'ta  Miclix.  The  bipinnat e-leaved  Ampe’opsis. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  160.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  694.  I 
Synonymes.  Fltis  arbbrea  Willd.  Spec.  1.  p.  1183.;  Fitis  bipinnata  Tor.  8f  Gray,  Cissus  stans 
Pers.  Syn.  1.  p.  183.,  Ph.  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  170. ; Vite  del  Carolina,  Ilal. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Mant.,  p.  412.  fig.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  189. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  bipinnate,  smooth  ; leaflets  cut  in  a lobed  manner. 
Racemes  pedunculate,  almost  doubly  bifid.  Berries  globose  and  cream- 
coloured.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A tendriled  climber.  Virginia  to  Georgia.  Stein 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1700.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; June  to 
August.  Berry  black  ; 
ripe  in  October.  Decay- 
ing leaves  purplish  red, 
sometimes  yellowish  red. 

Stem  upright,  or  some- 
what twining,  glabrous. 

Panicle  short,  spreading, 
and  without  tendrils.  Berry 
globose,  depressed,  as  large 
as  a small  pea,  blackish 
when  ripe,  slightly  hairy. 

(Tor.  and  Gray.)  A very 
handsome  climber,  of  easy 
culture,  and  much  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 

Compared  with  A.  //ede- 
racea,  it  is  of  slow  growth,  189.  A mpeldpsis bipinnata. 

the  shoots  in  the  climate  of  London  being  seldom  more  than  18  in.  or  2 ft.  in 
a season. 

Other  Species  of  Ampelopsis.  — A.  incisa,  Fitis  incisa  Nutt.,  is  described  in 
Torrey  and  Gray’s  Flora ; but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  introduced. 
A.  cordata  Michx.  (the  C’issus  Ampelopsis  of  Persoon,  and  Fitis  indivisa  of 
Willdenow)  is  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ; but,  as  we  consider  it 
a very  doubtful  species,  we  have  omitted  it  in  this  abridgement.  A.  capreola  a 
G Don,  Fitis  capreolata  D.  Don,  and  A.  botrya  Dec.,  are  also  omitted,  as  not 
having  been  yet  introduced. 
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Genus  III. 


L 


CTSSUS  L.  The  Cissus.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  147. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  627.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  689. 
kanonymes.  Ampelopsis,  and  Fltis  in  part.  , . , , , . . . , 

Derivation.  Kissos  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  ivy,  which  these  plants  in  some  manner  resemble. 


Gen.  Char.  Calyx  almost  entire.  Peta 
4-celIed.  Berry  1 — 4-seeded.  ( Dec . 1 
Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exsti- 
pulate,  deciduous  ; trifoliate.  Flowers 
| axillary,  small,  greenish.  Fruit  a berry. 
— Climbing  shrubs,  only  one  of  which 
is  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

1 l.C.  orienta'lis.  The  oriental 
Cissus,  or  Ivy  Vine. 

identification.  Lam.  111.  p.  332.  Don’s  Mill.,  1. 

: p.  694. 

Engravings . Lam.  111.,  t.  84.  fig.  2. ; and  our 
fig.  190. 

Spec.Char.,Sfc.  Leaves  bipinnate,  smooth  ; 
leaflets  ovate,  serrated.  (Don’s  Mill. ) 
A deciduous  climber.  ’Levant.  Stem 
5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introd.  in  1818.  Flow- 
ers yellowish  green  ; June  and  July. 
Berry,  ?. 

We  have  only  seen  the  plant  bearing 
jthis  name  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
iLoddiges,  from  which  our  figure  is  taken, 
land  which,  as  it  does  not  agree  very  well 
with  the  specific  character,  is  perhaps 
not  the  true  plant.  At  all  events,  the 
plant  figured  is  handsome,  and  as  vigo- 
rous and  hardy  as  Ampelopsis  bipinnata. 


4,  falling  off  separately.  Ovary 

• od .) 


Order  XVII.  XANTHOXYLA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  regular.  Calyx  in  3 — 5 divisions.  Petals 
the  same  number,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; aestivation  generally  twisted. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  ; in  the  female  flowers  wanting  or 
imperfect.  Ovary  with  as  many  carpels  as  there  are  petals.  Fruit  either 
berried  or  membranous.  — Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  warm  climates. 

; ( Lindl .) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate  or  opposite,  without  stipules ; abruptly  or 
unequally  pinnate ; with  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal ; 
grey,  green,  or  pink.  — The  species  in  British  gardens  are  comprised  in 
; three  genera,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 
jxANTHo'.YYLUM  L.  Flowers  bisexual.  Carpels  1 — 5,  2-valved.  Leaves 
abruptly  and  impari-pinnate. 

,Pte'lea  L.  Flowers  bisexual.  Fruit  compressed,  2 — 3-celled ; cells  winged. 
I Leaves  of  3 leaflets,  rarely  of  5 leaflets. 

\Aila'htus  Desf.  Flowers  polygamous.  Carpels  3 — 5,  membranous.  Leaves 
! abruptly  or  impari-pinnate. 
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Genus  I. 


XANTHO'XYLUM  L.,  and  H.  B.  et  Kth.  The  Xanthoxylum,  or 
Toothache  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Tri-Pentandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  150.  and  1109. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  725. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  801. 

Synonymes.  Zanthoxylum  (it  is  thus  spelled  in  many  botanical  works)  ; Kampm&nma  Rafln.; 
Clavalier,  Fr. ; Zahmvehholz,  Ger.;  Santossilo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  xanthos,  yellow,  and  xulon,  wood  ; from  the  yellowness  of  the  wood,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  roots.  The  French  name  means  club  tree,  and  the  German  name,  the  toothache  tree. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  3 — 4-parted.  Petals  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes 

of  the  calyx,  but  longer,  very  rarely  wanting. — Malejlowers.  Stamens  equal 
in  number  with  the  petals. — Female  flowers.  Stamens  sometimes  wanting, 
or  very  short.  Ovaries  5 — 1,  sometimes  equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 
Capsules  1 — 5,  1 — 2-seeded.  Seeds  globose,  dark,  shining.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous;  pinnately  3 — 13-folio- 
late.  Flowers  axillary,  small,  greenish  or  whitish.  Inflorescence  various. — 
Deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  prickles  on 
the  branches,  petioles,  and  midrib  of  the  leaflets.  The  species  in  British 
gardens  are  of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated 
by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings  of  the  roots. 


¥ ^ 1.  X.  fraxi'neum  Willd.  The  Ash  -leaved  Xanthoxylum,  or  common 
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Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  757. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  72G. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  802. 

Synonymes.  Zanthdxylum  ramiflbrum  Mich.  Ft.  B.  A.  2.  p.  235. ; Z.  Clava  Herculis  var.  Lin.  Sp 
1455  , Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  38. ; Z.  amerieSnum  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.,  and  Tor.  8f  Gray,  1.  p.  214.  ; 
Z.  mlte.Willd.  Enum  ; Z.  caribae'um  Gcert.  Fruct.,  but  not  of  Lam.  ; Z.  tricarpum  Hook,  not  of 
Michx.  ; Clavalier  a Feuilles  do  Frene,  Fr. ; Eschen-blattriges  Zahnwehholz,  Ger.  ; Prickly 
Ash,  Amer. ; Frassino  spinoso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  97. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and 
our  fig.  191. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  4 to  5 pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one  ; the 
leaflets  ovate,  obscurely  sawed,  equal  at  the  base  ; the  petiole  round,  and  de- 
void of  prickles  ; prickles  in  the  situation  of  stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary 
umbels,  without  petals.  {Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  726,  727.)  A low  deciduous 
tree  or  shrub.  Canada  to  Virginia.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introd.  1740. 
Flowers  yellowish,  with  red  anthers  ; April  and  May.  Seeds  large,  black  ; ripe 
in  September.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish  green.  Naked  young  wood  ash- 
coloured  and  greenish. 

Variety. 

i I X.  f.  2 vvrginicum , the  X.  virginicum  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  of  which  there  is 
a plantin  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  several 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  appears  to  us  only  a variety 
of  X./raxineum;  probably  the  same  as  X.  (/.)  tritarpum. 


I s 2.  X.  (F.)  trica'rpum  Michx.  The  three-fruited  Xanthoxylum,  or  Tooth- 
ache Tree. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  335.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1. 
Synonymes.  Z.  caroliniknum  Lam.,  Tor.  § Gray,  1.  p.  214.; 
t.  334. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  1.  1.  334. ; and  our  fig.  192. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate ; the  leaflets  3 
to  5 pairs,  and  an  odd  one,  all  on  short  stalks, 
oblong  oval,  acuminate,  finely  sawed,  oblique  at 
the  base.  Petioles  and  branches  prickly.  Pa- 
nicles terminal.  Petals  5.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low 
tree  or  shrub.  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 
Height  1.0  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introd.  1806.  Flowers 
greenish  ; June.  Seeds  large,  black  ; ripe  Oct. 

Leaves  and  bark  very  aromatic  and  pungent. 
Prickles  very  sharp.  The  bark  of  this  and  the 
preceding  species  is  imported  from  New  York, 
and  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  as  a cure  for 
the  rheumatism.  Probably  a variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 


p.  726. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  803. 
Faghra  /raxinifblia  Lam.  III.  1 . 


192.  Xanthdxylum  tricarpum. 


Other  Species  of  Xanthoxylum. — X.  mite  Willd.,  treated  as  a species  by 
some  authors,  is  made  a synonyme  of  X. yraxineum  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  and 
it  probably  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  species  that  Gleditschia  inermis 
does  to  G.  triacanthos.  Our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  the 
genus  in  British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


nn 

IjLlA. 

PTE'LEA  L.  The  Ptelea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce  cia 
Tetra-Pentandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  152.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  82. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  806. 

Synonymes.  Bellucia  Adans.  ; Orme  de  Samarie,  Fr.  ; Lederblume,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  ptelea , the  Greek  name  of  the  elm,  adopted  by  Linnaeus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  4 — 5 parted.  Petals  4 — 5,  longer  than  the  caiyx. 
— Male  flowers.  Stamens  4 — 5,  longer  than  the  petals. — Female  flowers . 
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Stamens  4 — 5,  very  short.  Style  short.  Fruit  compressed,  indehiseent, 
samara-like,  turgid,  2 — 3-celled.  Seeds  oblong.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; pinnate,  3-  rarely  5- 
foliolate,  with  pellucid  dots,  the  lateral  leaflets  inequilateral.  Flowers 
whitish,  cymose  : cymes  corymbed  or  panicled. — Deciduous  shrubs  or  low 
trees,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia.  There  is  only  one  species  in 
British  gardens,  which  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds 
and  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  a hand  glass. 

¥ ^ 1.  P.  trifolia'ta  L.  The  thr ee-leafleted  Ptelea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  173. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  1.  670. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  82.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  806. ; 
Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  215. 

Synonymes.  Orme  de  Samarie  d trois  Feuilles,  Fr. ; dreyblattrige  Lederblume,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  122. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  2.  t.  76. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  fig.  193. 

Spec.  Char .,  Sf-c.  Leaf  of  three  leaflets  that  are  ovate  acute,  the  middle  one 
much  tapered  towards  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  usually  tetrandrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree  or  shrub.  Lake  Erie  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
Height  6ft.  to  10ft.  Introd.  1704.  Flowers  whitish;  June  and  July; 
Capsules  greenish  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  of  a remarkably  clear 
rich  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  dark  purplish  brown. 

Varieties. 

¥ ^ P.  t.  2 pentaphylla  Munchh.  has  5 leaflets,  H.  S. 
i & P.  t.  3 pubescens  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  pubescent. 

When  this  plant  is  pruned  up  with  a single  stem,  it  forms  a handsome  low 
tree  with  a hemispherical  head  ; but  in  British  gardens  it  is  more  frequently 


found  as  a large  shrub,  with  numerous  stems  proceeding  from  the  rootstock. 
The  shoots  and  leaves  pubescent  when  young.  Ovary  of  the  staminate 
flowers  abortive.  Odour  of  the  flowers  disagreeable.  Capsules  with  flattened 
wings,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  elm. 

Other  Species  of  Ptelea.  — P.  Baldwhin  is  described  by  Torrey  and  Gray  as 
a shrub  not  more  than  a foot  high,  but  it  has  not  yet  beeii  introduced 
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Genus  III. 


AILA'NTUS  Desf. 


LJLI 

The  Ailanto. 


Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Monce'cia. 


Hentification.  Desf.  Act.  Acad.  Par.,  1786,  p.  263  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  88. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  807. 
Synonymes.  Ahus  Ehrh.,  Ellis,  and  Mcench  ; Verne  du  Japon,  Fr. ; Gdtterbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Ailanto  is  the  name  of  Ailuntus  glanduldsa  Desf.  in  the  Moluccas.  It  was  long  con- 
sidered as  a species  of  Ahus,  whence  the  French  name  ; and  the  meaning  of  the  aboriginal  word 
being,  it  is  said,  tree  of  heaven,  hence  the  German  name,  Gdtterbaum,  tree  of  the  gods. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers.  Calyx  5 cleft.  Petals  5,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Stamens  10,  the  5 opposite  the  petals  shortest.  Disk  central. — Hermaphro- 
dite, or  female,  flowers.  Calyx,  petals,  and  disk  as  in  the  male,  but  with 
fewer  stamens.  Ovaries  3 — 5,  distinct.  Samarce  3 — 5,  oblong  ; 1-celled, 
1-seeded.  (Don's  Milt.) 

Leaves  compound, alternate,  exstipulate, deciduous ; impari-pinnate.  Flowers 
terminal,  small,  greenish.  — One  species,  a deciduous  tree  from  China. 

i 1.  A.  glandulo'sa  Desf.  The  glandulous-feAycrf  Ailanto. 

Identification.  Desf.  Act.  Acad.  Par.  1786,  p.  263. ; Dec.  Prod.,  1 p.  89.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  807- 
Synonymes.  A.  procera  Sal.  Prod.  p.  271.  ; Ahus  hypselodendron  Mcench  ; A.  cacodendron  Ehrh.  ; 

A.  sinense  Ellis ; Aylanthe  glanduleux,  Fr. ; driisiger  Gotterbaum,  Ger.-,  Albero  di  Paradiso,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  108. ; the  plate  of  the  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and 
one  fig.  194. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  impari-pinnate  ; the  leaflets  coarsely  toothed  at  the 
base  ; the  teeth  glandulous  on  tne  under  side.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large  tree. 
North  of  China.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introd.  1751.  Flowers  whitish 
green,  exhaling  a disagreeable  odour ; August.  Capsules  like  the  keys  of 
the  ash,  but  smaller  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  brownish,  but  drop- 
ping with  the  first  frost,  without  any  great  change  of  colour.  The  leaflets 
often  separating  from  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  and  leaving  it  for  some  weeks 
attached  to  the  tree.  Naked  young  wood 
rusty  brown,  without  buds. 

The  leaves  on  vigorous  young  trees  are 
sometimes  6 ft.  in  length.  The  fruit,  which 
has  been  ripened  at  White  Knights,  resembles 
the  keys  of  the  ash,  but  is  smaller.  The  tree 
grows  with  great  rapidity  for  the  first  10  or 
12  years,  producing  shoots  from  3 ft.  to  6 ft. 
in  length  at  first,  and  attaining  the  height  of 
15  or  20  feet  in  5 or  6 years,  in  favourable 
situations.  Afterwards  its  growth  is  much 
slower.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  though  one  that  (j 
is  light  and  somewhat  humid,  and  a sheltered  ' 
situation,  suit  it  best.  In  France,  it  is  said  to 
thrive  on  chalky  soils,  and  attain  a large  size 
where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will  grow.  It 
is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 


*94.  Aildntut  glandulosa. 


Section  TV. 

Fruit  gynobasic  ; that  is,  inserted  into  a fleshy  Receptacle,  with  which  the  Style 

is  continuous. 

Order  XVIII.  CORIA'CE^. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  either  hermaphrodite,  monoecious,  or  dioecious.  Calyx 
campanulate,  5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10.  Cartels  5. — Low  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  and  warm  clirrafcs. 

L 
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Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; entire. 
Buds  scaly.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes.  Fruit  in  some 
poisonous,  in  others  edible.  — There  is  only  one  hardy  genus,  Coriaria  ; the 
species  of  which  are  low  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Gf.nuf,  1. 


n 

Life 

CORIA'RIA  Niss.  The  Coriaria.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Lecandria. 

Identification.  Niss.  in  Act.  Par.  1711,  t.  12.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  739.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  818. 
Synonytnes.  Redoul,  Fr.  ; Gerberstrauch,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  coriurn,  a hide ; C.  wyrtifolia  being  used  both  in  tanning  leather  and  in  dyeing 
it  black. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  either  hermaphrodite,  monoecious,  or  dioecious. 
Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5,  sepaloid,  smaller  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  10,  hypogynous,  5 between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  angles  of 
the  ovarium,  5 between  the  petals  and  the  furrows  of  the  ovarium.  Anthers 
bursting  by  longitudinal  slits.  Style  none.  Stigmas  5,  long,  awl-shaped. 
Carpels  5,  surrounding  a fleshy  axis  ; when  ripe,  close  together,  but  separate, 
not  opening,  1 -seeded,  surrounded  with  glandular  lobes.  ( Lindl .) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; 3-ribbed.  Branches 
square,  opposite.  — Low  suffruticose  shrubs,  of  easy  culture  in  common 
soil,  and  propagated  by  division  of  the  root. 


.**  1.  C.  a/yrtifo'lia  L.  The  Myrtle-leaved  Coriaria. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1467.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  739. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  p.  818. 

Synonymes.  Fustet  des  Corroyeurs,  or  Redoul  & Feuilles  de  Myrte,  Fr. ; Myrtenblattriger  Ger- 
berstrauch, Ger. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  822. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  103. ; and  our  fig.  195. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
three-nerved,  on  short  footstalks,  glabrous. 

Flowers  in  rather  upright 
racemes.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
low,  deciduous,  suffruticose 
shrub,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous suckers.  South  of 
Europe,  and  the  North  of 
Africa.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
Introduced  1629.  Flowers 
greenish ; May  to  August. 
Carpels  in  the  form  of  a 
berry,  black  ; ripe  in  October, 
brownish  green. 


195.  Corihria  myrtifolia. 


Leaves  drop  off  of  a 


Found  in  hedges  and  waste  places,  throwing  up  nume- 
rous suckers.  An  ornamental  undershrub,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  myrtle-like  leaves,  and  the  handsome 
frond-like  form  of  its  branches.  Suckers  in  any  com- 
mon soil. 


Other  Species  of  Coriaria. — C.  nepalensis  Wall.  PI.  As. 
Rar.  t.  289.,  and  our  Jig.  196.,  from  a specimen  gathered 
in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gardens,  a native  of  Nepal,  at  heights 
of  from  5000  ft  to  7000  ft.,  appears  to  be  quite  hardv, 
and  of  robust  growth.  C.  sarmentosa  Forst , from  New  Zealand,  is  probably 
hardy  also,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 


196.  C.  nepalensis. 


xix.  stapiiylea'ce;e  : stapiiyle'a. 
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Subclass  II.  CALYCIFLO'Il^E. 

Petals  separate , inserted  in  the  Calyx. 

Order  XIX.  STAPHYLEA'CEiE. 

Orb.  Char.  Sepals  5,  connected  at  the  base,  coloured,  with  an  imbricated 
aestivation.  Petals  5,  alternate.  Stamens  5.  Disk  large.  Ovary  2 — 3-celled. 
Fruit  membranous  or  fleshy.  — Shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  warm  climates. 
( Lindl .) 

heaves  compound,  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  terminal. 
Fruit  a bladdery  capsule.  — The  only  hardy  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this 
order  are  contained  in  the  genus  Staphylea. 

Genus  I. 


STAPHYLE'A  L.  The  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree.  Lin.Syst . 

Pentandia  Di-Trigynia. 

Identification.  I in.  Gen.,  No.  374.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  2. 

Synonymes.  Staphylodendron  Tourn.  ; Staphilier,  faux  Pistachier,  Fr.  ; Pimpernuss,  Ger.  ; Sta- 
filea,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Abridged  from  Staphylodendron,  its  name  before  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  derived  from 
stapfiule,  a bunch  or  cluster,  and  dendron,  a tree  ; the  flowers  and  fruits  being  disposed  in  clusters, 
and  the  plant  being  ligneous. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  5 coloured  sepals,  connected  at  the  base,  in  {estiva- 
tion imbricate.  Petals  5,  in  aestivation  imbricate.  Stamens  5,  perigynous, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  and  opposite  the  sepals.  A large  urceolate  disk, 
or  nectary,  within  the  corolla.  Ovarium  2-  or  3-celled,  superior.  Fruit 
membraneous.  Seeds  with  a bony  testa,  and  a large  truncate  hilum.  (Lindl.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; pinnate,  with  both  com- 
mon and  partial  stipules.  Flowers  in  terminal  stalked  racemes.  — Two 
hardy  species,  low  trees  or  shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  propagated  by  seeds,  which  ought 
to  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  by  cuttings. 

^ ^ 1.  S.  trifo'lia  L.  The  three-leaved  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  386.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  2. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  256. 

Synonymes.  Staphilier  & Feuilles  ternees,  Fr.  ; Virginische  Pimpernuss,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  81. ; our  fig.  197.  in  flower,  uodfig.  198.  in  fruit. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  The  leaf  of  3 leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate,  regularly 
sawed,  and,  when  young,  pubescent ; the  style  smooth;  the  capsule  bladdery. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Canada  to  South  Carolina, 
and  west  to  Arkansas,  in  moist  places.  Height  6 ft. 
to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  whitish ; May 
and  June.  Nuts  globose,  in  a bladdery  capsule,  white; 
ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves 
greenish  yellow. 

Branches  slender,  smooth,  and 
dotted.  Petioles  pubescent  above. 

Partial  stipules  mostly  none. 

Petals  obovate-spatulate,  ciliate  at 
the  base.  Stamens  rather  exserted  ; 
filaments  hairy  below  ; anthers 
; cordate;  the  lobes  somewhat  united  at  the  tip.  Capsule  2 in.  long;  the  carpels 
i (sometimes  4)  distinct  at  the  summit,  tipped  with  the  persistent  styles,  and 
i opening  by  the  inner  suture ; seeds  smooth  and  polished  all  but  one  often 
[abortive.  (Torrey  and  Gray.)  When  not  trained  to  a single  stem,  this  shrub 

throws  out  abundance  of  shoots  resembling  suckers  from  the  collar;  but,  if 
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these  he  removed  as  they  are  produced,  it  will  form  a very  handsome  low  tree. 
Seeds,  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings,  in  any  common  soil,  kept  moist.  The 
largest  plants  of  this  species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon. 

Sfe  ^ 2.  S.  pinna'ta  L.  The  pinnated-fezwcd  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  386.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  Staphylodendron  pinnatum  Ray  ; Staphilier  & Feuilles  ailees,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Pimper- 
nuss,  Ger.  ; Lacrime  di  Giobbe,  or  Pistacchio  falso,  Ital.\  Job’s  Tears. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1560. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  36.  ; and  our  Jig.  199. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5 — 7 oblong,  perfectly  glabrous,  serrate 
leaflets  ; the  flowers  in  racemes ; the  capsules  membranous  and  bladdery. 
{Dec.  Prod. ) Shrub  or  low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  and  ? England  in 
hedges.  Height  6ft.  to  12ft.  Flowers  whitish;  May  and  June.  Nuts 
globose  white,  in  a bladdery  capsule  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  green.  Naked  young  wood  greenish,  with  green  buds. 

A smooth  branching  shrub,  throwing  up 
many  side  suckers,  in  gardens  often  from 
6 ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  exhibiting  a much 
more  luxuriant  growth  than  the  preceding 
species.  The  nuts,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
are  strung  for  beads  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  kernels  taste  like  those  of  the  pistacia, 
and  are  eaten  in  Germany  by  children.  The 
flowers  contain  a great  deal  of  honey,  and 
are  very  attractive  to  bees.  In  the  London 
nurseries,  the  plant  is  generally  cultivated  by 
side  suckers,  by  cuttings  put  in  during  the 
month  of  September,  or  by  seeds,  which 
are  ripened  in  abundance.  The  seeds  ought 
to  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ; be- 
cause, as  they  contain  an  oil,  they  very  soon 
become  rancid.  They  will  come  up  the  following  June,  with  two  large,  lance- 
shaped, seminal  leaves  ; though  sometimes  they  do  not  come  up  for  two  years. 


Order  XX.  CELASTRA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Ciiar.  Sepals  4 — 6 : aestivation  imbricate.  Petals  4 — 6.  Stamens  4 — 6, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  opposite  the  sepals,  indistinctly  perigynous. 
Ovary  superior,  free,  girded  with  a fleshy  disk,  with  2 —4  cells.  Ovules  erect, 
rarely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous,  or  samarideous. 
Seeds,  in  most,  attended  with  an  aril.  ( Lindl .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  generally  stipulate,  deciduous,  or 
evergreen.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axiilary  cymes.  — Shrubs  or 
low  trees,  generally  deciduous ; natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  species  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and  colours  of  their  fruits  ; 
their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their  properties  valuable  in 
medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are  readily  increased  by  layers, 
by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds  in  any  common  soil.  The  genera 
containing  hardy  species  are  E’uonymus,  Celastrus,  and  Nemopanthes,  which 
are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

jKuo'nymus  Tourn.  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Fruit  a dehiscent  capsule, 
of  3 — 5 cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  mostly  opposite. 

Cela'strus  L.  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Fruit  a dehiscent  capsule 
of  2 — 3-cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  alternate. 

Nemopa'nthes  llajin.  Sexes  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Fruit  an  indehiscent 
berry 
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Genus  I, 


EUO'NYMUS  Tourn.  The  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree.  Lin.  Syst. 

Tetra-Hex-andria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  388.  ; Lin.  Gen.,  271.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  Fusain,  Bonnet  de  Pretre,  or  Bois  k Lardoire,  Fr. ; Spindelbaum,  Ger.  \ Evonimo, 
Ital. 

Derivation.  The  word  .Euonymus  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  of  good  repute.  The 
French  word  Fusain  means  a spindle,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  making  spindles.  Bonnet 
de  Pretre  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  opened,  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
priest’s  cap  ; and  it  is  called  Bois  k Lardoire  from  the  use  made  of  the  wood  for  skewers  or  larding 
pins.  The  German  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-lobed,  flat,  covered  by  the  peltate  disk  at  the  base. 
Petals  4 — 6,  spreading,  inserted  in  the  disk.  Stamens  4 — 6,  inserted  above 
the  disk  in  rather  prominent  glands.  Capsule  3 — 5-celled,  3 — 5-angled. 
Seeds  1 — 4 in  each  cell,  and  wrapped  in  pulp  or  aril.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  serrate.  Stipules  mostly  none.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, 1 — many-flowered.  Inflorescence  cymose.  — Deciduous  shrubs  or  low 
trees  ; sometimes  trailing,  or  climbing  by  rootlets. 


It  & 1.  E.  europ./e'us  L.  The  European  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  286. ; Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  E.  vulg&ris  Mill.  Diet. ; Prick-timber  Gerard ; Louse  Berry,  Dogwood,  Gatteridge 
Tree  ; Fusain  d’Europe,  Fr. ; Bonnet  de  Pretre  commun,  Fr. ; gemeine  Spindelbaum,  Ger. ; Be- 
rette  di  Prete,  Ital. 

Derivation  The  English  name  Prick-timber,  or  Prick-wood,  alludes  to  the  employment  of  the  wood 
in  making  toothpicks  and  skewers,  which  were  formerly  called  pricks  ; and  it  is  called  Dogwood, 
because  the  wood  of  C’drnus  sanguinea  and  that  of  the  Euonymus  europa;'us  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  same  purposes,  both  being  called  Gatteridge  Tree  ; the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  called  Louse-wood,  because  the  powdered  leaves  were  formerly  put  on  the  heads  of 
children  to  chase  away  lice. 

Engravings.  Smith’s  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  362.  ; the  plate  of  the  tree  in  Arb.  Bnt.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.;  and 
ourfig.  200. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  very  finely  sawed. 
Flowers  about  3 upon  one  peduncle ; the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes 
of  the  capsule  obtuse.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree. 
Europe  and  Britain,  in  hedges  and  copse  woods.  Height  6 ft.  to  1 2 ft. 
Flowers  greenish  white ; May.  Fruit  scarlet,  produced  in  great  abundance, 
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and  very  showy ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  reddish.  Naked  young 
wood  green  or  reddish  green. 

V arieties. 

*£  ^ E.  e.  2 latifolius  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 

& E.  e.  3 fbliis  variegalis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 
looks  healthy. 

*£  jck  E.  e.  4 fructu  dlbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  capsules. 

.»  E.  e.  5 nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a dwarf-growing  plant. 

Nos.  2.  and  4.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Roots  numerous  and  whitish,  forming  a dense  mass  of  network,  and  not 
extending  to  a great  distance  from  the  stem.  The  branches  are  numerous 
and  opposite  ; and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained.  The  leaves  and  bark 
are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  The  capsules  are  of  a fine 
rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the  seeds  are  each 
invested  with  an  aril  of  a fine  orange  colour.  In  a state  of  cultivation  the 
tree  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  upwards,  and,  though  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected in  pleasure-grounds,  it  forms  a singularly  handsome  object  in  autumn, 
when  covered  with  its  ripe  fruit.  Seeds ; in  any  common  soil  not  over  moist. 

2.  E.  vkrruco'sus  Scop.  The  warted -barked  Euonymus,  or  Spindle- 

Tree. 

Identification.  Scop.  Carn.,  ed.  2.  No.  268.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4 
Synonymes.  E ■ europaj'us  leprosus  Lin. ; Fusain  galeux,  ou 
verruqueux,  Fr.  ; warziger  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  8.  ; Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  72. ; 
and  our  fig.  201. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  warted  with  prominent 
lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly  ser- 
rate. Flowers  three  on  a peduncle.  Petals 
ovate.  Capsule  bluntly  4-cornered.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Austria, 

Hungary,  and  Carniola.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft. 

Introduced  in  1763.  Flowers  purplish  brown  ; 

May  and  June  Fruit  reddish  purple  ; ripe 
in  September.  Decaying  leaves  reddish  green. 

Naked  young  wood  green,  with  brown  and 
white  spots. 

A shrub  of  somewhat  fastigiate  habit  of  growth, 
with  rough  warty  branches.  This  species  is  culti- 
vated in  collections  chiefly  for  the  singularity  of  its 
appearance,  being  among  spindle  trees  what  the 
warted  ash  is  among  ash  trees.  It  ripens  seeds, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 


Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 


jEuiSnymus  verrucosus. 


t Ht  3.  E.  latifo'i.ius  C.  Bauh. 


The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 
Tree. 


Identification.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.,  428. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  E.  europae'us  var.  2.  Lin. ; Fusain  a larges  Feuilles,  Fr.  ; breithliittriger  Spindelbaum, 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  289.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  2384. ; the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v.;  and  our./?#.  202. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smooth..  Leaves  broad-ovate,  toothleted.  Pe- 
duncles trichotomous,  many-flowered.  Petals  oval,  obtuse.  Lobes  of  capsule 
acutely  angled,  wing-formed.  {Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree. 
South  of  France  to  Tauria,  in  groves.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced 
in  1730.  Flowers  white,  becoming  purplish;  June  and  July.  Fruit  deep 
red,  and  very  showy  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  purplish  red. 
Naked  young  wood  reddish  green,  with  long  pointed  green  buds,  tinged 
with  red. 

In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus, 
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from  its  broad  shining  loaves,  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange- 
coloured  seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells 
somewhat  in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hang  from  their 
strobiles.  Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  handsomer 
than  that  of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a clean 
bark,  of  a reddish  green,  and  with  long  pointed  dark  brown  buds  ; by  which 
alone  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately 
for  this  species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a shrub,  and  crowded  among  other 
shrubs  or  trees  ; so  that  it  is  never  allowed  a chance  of  attaining  either  its 
full  size  or  its  proper  shape. 

4.  E.  na'nus  Bieb.  The  dwarf  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.  C.  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Suppl.,  p.  160  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 
Synonyme.  E.  caucasicum  Lode/. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  203.  from  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  plant. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  4-cleft,  from  1 to  3 on  a peduncle.  {Dec. 
Prod.)  A trailing  undershrub,  with  the  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (Cneorum 
tricdccum).  Northern  Cau- 
casus. Height  1 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1830.  Flowers 
greenish  white  ; July  and  Au- 
gust. Fruit  ?;  ripe  ?.  Shoots 
slender,  recumbent,  and  with 
the  leaves  of  a deep  green.  203-  Eudnymus  nJmus- 

A very  neat  little  plant,  apparently  quite  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  rock- 
work. 

^ & 5.  E.  atropurpu'reus  Jacq.  The  dark-purple^ozccm/  Euonjmus,  or 

Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  2. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  5.  ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
1.  p.  257. 

Synonymes.  E.  caroliniensis  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.  No.  1.;  and,  probably,.#,  latifblius  Marsh.  Arb. 
Amer.  No.  2. ; Burning  Bush,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  2.  t.  120. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  73.  ; and  our  fig.  204. 

Swec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  stalked,  lanceolate,  serrated. 
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Flowers  many  upon  a peduncle ; the  peduncle 
compressed.  Petals  orbiculate.  Capsules 
angulately  furrowed,  smooth.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

A shrub  or  low  tree.  Canada  to  Florida. 

Height  4 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1756. 

Flowers  dark  purple ; June  and  July.  Capsule 
crimson.  Seeds  white,  with  a red  aril ; ripe 
in  October.  Decaying  leaves  purplish  red. 

Naked  young  wood  purplish  green 
Branches  slightly  4-sided.  Leaves  2 in.  to  5 in. 
long.  Parts  of  the  flower  usually  in  fours;  petals 
roundish  obovate.  Capsules  smooth,  deeply 
lobed.  This  and  the  other  American  species  of 
ifuonymus  are  rarely  found  in  a thriving  state  in 
Britain  : as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not  being 
planted  in  moist  shady  situations,  and  in  peat  or 
sandy  soil. 

a * 6.  E.  ajuerica'nus  L.  The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  28G. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  5.  ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.253 
Synonymes.  E.  sempervirens  Marsh.  ; E.  alternifMius  Mcench ; the  Burning  Bush,  Strawberry 
Tree,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Nouv.  Du  Ham  , 3.  t.9.;  Schmidt  Arb.  t.  75. ; our  fig.  205.,  representing  the  plant  in 
flower  ; and  fig.  206.,  representing  it  in  seed,  with  the  warty  capsule. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
sawed.  Flowers  1 to  3 on  a peduncle.  Petals  sub-orbiculate.  Capsule 
echinately  warty.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A sub-evergreen  recumbent  shrub.  Canada 
to  Florida,  among  rocks,  and  in  moist  woodlands.  Height  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1686.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  tinged  with  purple;  May  and 
June.  Capsule  deep  crimson.  Seeds  white,  with  a scarlet  aril ; ripe  in 
October.  Decaying  leaves  and  naked  shoots  green. 


V arietits. 

Si  * E.  a.  2 angustifolius.  Var.  (3  Tor.  fy  Gray.  (Our 
Jig.  207.)  — Leaves  narrowly  elliptical  or  oblong, 
slightly  falcate,  the  margin  minutely  serrated.  Pos- 
sibly the  E.  angustifolius  of  Pursh,  which  Torrey  and 
Cray  had  only  seen  in  a herbarium. 

di  ^ tl  E.  a.  3 sarmentosus  Nutt  Var.  y Tor.  <§■  Gray. — 

Shoots  trailing  and  often  rooting ; leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate. 

a & «_  E.  a.  4 obovatus  Nutt.  Var.  Tor.  & Gray;  E. 
obovatus  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  4.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  5. 
(Our/?g.208.) — Trailing  and  rooting;  leaves  obovate, 

. or  oval-obovate,  obtuse  or  slightly  acuminate,  acute  at  the  base. 
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Erect.  Leaves  oval  or  elliptical  lanceolate,  the  uppermost  often  slightly  fal- 
cate, mostly  acuminate,  acute  or  obtuse  (rarely  subcordate)  at  the  base.  {Tor. 
and  Gray,  var.  a.)  Branches  slender,  green.  Leaves  1 in.  to  2 in.  long,  cori- 
aceous, nearly  evergreen  in  the  southern  states.  Seeds  smaller  than  in  E. 
atropurpureus.  The  scarlet  fruits,  according  to  Pursh,  resemble,  at  a dis- 
tance, those  of  .d'rbutus  f/'nedo.  They  form  a great  ornament,  he  says,  to 
this  almost  evergreen  shrub,  and  have  given  rise,  in  America,  to  its  common 
name,  the  burning  bush.  Of  easy  culture  in  moist  soil,  and  a shady  situation. 
Cuttings  or  seeds. 

! i 7.  E.  Hamilton/^'at/s  Wall.  Hamilton’s  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.  Wall.  FI.  Ind.,  2.  p.  403. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 

Synonyme.  E.  atropurpdreus  Wall.  FI.  Ind.  2.  p.  402. 

Engraving.  O nr  fig.  209.,  from  a vigorous  plant  in  the  Ilort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  smooth, 
terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely 
serrated.  Peduncles  dichotomous, 

6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous. 

Petals  4,  lanceolate  cordate.  Ovary 
4-lobed,  4-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining 2 ovules.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
low  tree  or  shrub.  Nepal.  Height 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1825. 

Flowers  yellowish  greni ; June 
and  July.  Fruit  ? purple;  ripe  in 
? October.  Decaying  leaves  and 
naked  young  wood  green. 

A free-growing  species,  with  an 
erect  stem  ; the  young  shoots  green  ; 
the  leaves  large  ; bark  of  the  older 
shoots  white.  Left  to  itself,  as  a 
standard,  it  forms  a dense  fastigiate 
bush,  with  numerous  suckers;  but, 
trained  to  a single  stem,  it  would 
doubtless  e form  a handsome  small 
tree.  A plant  against  the  wall,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
flowers  freely  every  year ; but  has 
not  yet  ripened  fruit.  The  plant  in 
the  open  garden  was  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  winter  of  1837-8,  but  sprang 
up  again  with  vigour.  In  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  it 
was  not  injured. 

Other  Species  of  E ubnymus.  — E .japonicus  Thunb.  (our 
fig.  210.),  and  E.  japonicus  Joins  variegdtis,  E.  grzmmaefdlius 
Roxb.,  and  some  other  species,  are  in  London  gardens  ; but 
they  can  only  be  considered  as  half-hardy.  In  the  Canter- 
bury Nursery,  E.  j.  foliis  variegatis  has  been  found  hardier 
than  the  species.  In  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
E.  japonicus,  trained  against  a wall,  was  hut  little  injured 
by  the  winter  of  1 837-8.  The  following  species,  shortly  de- 
scribed in  our  first  edition,  Mr.  Don  considers  as  likely  to 
prove  “ truly  hardy some  of  them  are  introduced,  and  are 
in  green-houses  : E.  grossus  Wall.,  K.  micranthus  D.  Don , 
E.  lucidus  D.  Don,  E.  echinatus  Wall.,  E.  tingens  Wall., 
E.  glaber  Roxb.,  E.  fimbriatus  Wall.,  E.  indicus  Heync , E. 
vagans  Wall.,  E.  subtriflorus  Blume , E.  Thunbergzcbm* 
Blume,  E.  pendulus  Wall.,  and  E.  frigidus  Wall. 
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Genus  II. 


L 

C’ELA'STRUS  L.  The  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin  Gen.,  270.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  5.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  6. 

Synonymes.  Euonymoldes  Moench  ; Cfclastre,  Fr. ; Celaster,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  kelas,  the  latter  season  ; the  fruit  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter.  The 
kelastros  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  JSuonymus. 

Gen.  Char . Calyx  small,  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  unguiculate.  Ovary  small,  im- 
mersed in  a 10-striped  disk.  Stigmas  2 — 3.  Capsule  2 — 3 valved.  Seed  1, 
in  a large  fleshy  aril.  ( Dons  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; stipules  minute.  — One 
hardy  species  ; a climbing  shrub,  a native  of  North  America. 

JL  1.  C.  sca'ndens  L.  The  climbing  -stemmed  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  285.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  6 ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.257. 
Synonymes.  Bourreau  des  Arbres,  Fr. ; Baummbrder,  Ger. ; Bittersweet,  Waxwork,  Amer. 
Engravings.  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  95. ; and  our_/zjg.  211. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Thornless,  climbing,  smooth.  Leaves  oval,  acuminate 
serrate.  Flowers  dioecious.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub. 
Canada  to  Virginia.  Height  5 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers 
small,  pale  yellowish  ureen  ; June.  Capsules  orange  ; ripe  in  September. 
Seed  reddish  brown,  coated  with  a bright  orange  aril,  changing  at  last  to 
scarlet. 

The  stems  are  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist 
themselves  round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each 
other,  to  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  or  upwards, 
girding  trees  so  closely  as.  in  a few  years,  to  de- 
stroy them ; whence  the  French  and  German  names, 
which  signify  “ tree  strangler.”  The  leaves  are  about 
3 in.  long,  and  nearly  2 in.  broad,  serrated,  of  a lively 
green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  The  plant 
prefers  a strong  loamy  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry;  and 
is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

Other  Species  of  Celastrus.  — C.  bullatus,  described  from  a figure  of  Plukenet, 
is,  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  a doubtful  plant.  C.  nepalensis  and  C.  p yra- 
canthifolius  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection,  but  rather  tender. 

Genus  III. 


NEMOPA'NTIIES  Rajin.  The  Nf.mopanthes.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia 

Dioecia. 

Identification.  Rafin.  Journ.  Phys.,  1819,  p.  96  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 

Synonyme.  Ilicioldes  Dum.  Corns.  1.  vol.  4.  p.  27. 

Derivation.  From  nemos,  a grove,  and  anthos , a flower;  it  being  generally  found  in  groves. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  small,  scarcely  conspicuous.  Petals  5,  distinct,  oblong, 
linear,  deciduous.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Ovary  hemi- 
spherical, covered  with  clammy  juice.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3 — 4,  ses- 
sile , in  the  male  flowers  hardly  manifest.  Berry  globose,  3 — f-celled. 
(Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  ovate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; quite  entire.— One 
hardy  species. 


XX.  CELASTIIa'cE^.  XXI.  y/QUIFOLI  A'C'EjE. 
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as  I.  N.  canaije'nsis  Dec.  The  Canadian  Nemopunthes. 

Identification.  Dec.  Mem.  Soc.  Gen.,  1.  p.  44. ; P).  Rar.  Hort.  Gen.  t.  3.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 

Synonymes . /’lex  canadensis  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  299.  ; N. 
fascicularis  Rafin.  ; /'lex  delicatula  Bart.  FI.  Fir.  p.  67.  ; ? Prinos  1Q- 
cidus  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  478.  ; Houx  du  Canade,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  t.  49.,  as  /'lex  canadensis  ; and 
or. t fig.  2i2. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  serrated  at 
the  apex,  smooth  Pedicels  usually  solitary,  1 -flowered, 
very  long.  Flowers  white.  Berries  large,  beautiful 
crimson,  very  ornamental.  ( Don's  Mill .)  A deciduous 
shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  mountains.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1802.  Flowers  small,  white; 

April  and  May.  Berry  large,  beautiful  crimson  ; ripe  in 
October.  Very  ornamental. 

Plants  of  this  species  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s,  under  the  name  of  /Vinos  lucidus, 
form  neat  fastigiate  shrubs,  rather  of  slow  growth.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  some  very  handsome  plants  of  212‘  N* canad6ns,s- 
this  species  at  White  Knights.  Suckers  or  layers  in  loamy  soil  ; or  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  in  sand  under  a glass. 

Other  Species  of  Celastracece. — Maytenus  chilensis  Dec. 
(our  fig.  213.),  a handsome  evergreen  branchy  shrub, 
with  twiggy  branchlets.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  clus- 
ters, with  the  corolla  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  not 
showy.  It  is  a native  of  Chile,  and  stood  eight  or  ten 
winters  against  a south  wall  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
and  was  thought  to  be  tolerably  hardy,  but  was  killed  to 
the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  and  did  not  spring  up 
p again.  It  also  stood  several  winters  in  the  open  garden,  as 
, + a standard,  and  promised  to  be  a valuable  addition  to  our 
2i3.  Maytenus  chiicnsis  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  which  it  may  possibly  yet  prove. 


Order  XXI.  >4QUIFOLIA  CE/E. 

! Identification.  Lindley’s  Key,  p.  63. 

Synonymes.  Celastrineae,  tribe  ^quifoliaceae,  in  part,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  11.;  /lirineae,  in  part,  Lindt. 
Introd.  to  N.  S.  p.  178.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  14. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  imbricate  aestivation.  Sepals  4 — 6. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  with  4 — 6 lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  inserted  into  it 
alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-celled  ; a pendulous  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent,  with  2 — 6 stones,  each  containing  a pendu- 
lous seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  ( Lindl .) — Low  trees  or  shrubs, 
chiefly  evergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous; 
coriaceous.  Flowers  small,  axillary,  solitary  or  fascicled. — The  genera 
* containing  hardy  species  are  three,  and  are  thus  contradistinguished : — 
Mygi'nd^  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  1-celled,  1 -seeded. 

Shrubs  with  square  branchlets;  leaves  opposite,  subcoriaceous,  and  flowers 
| upon  trifid ly  or  trichotomously  branched  peduncles. 

i/'i.ex  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.  Stamens  4 — 5. 

I Fruit  including  4 or  5 nuts.  Evergreen  shrubs  with,  mostly,  coriaceous 
leaves.  Flowers  many  on  a peduncle. 

Pri'nos  L.  Sexes  mostly  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Stamens  6.  Fruit  in- 
j eluding  6 nuts.  Shrubs  with  leaves  deciduous  or  persistent,  and  flowers 
I 1 upon  a peduncle. 
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Genus  I. 


I a ■ 

MYGI'ND.4  Jacq.  The  Myginda.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogj?iiia. 

Identification.  Jacq.  Atner.,  p.  24.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  12. ; Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15. 

Synonymes.  I lex  Pursh  ; Oredphila  Nutt,  in  Tor.  and  Gray. 

Derivation.  So  named  by  Jacquin  in  honour  of  Francis  von  Mygind,  a German  botanist. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  small,  4-cleft.  Corolla  deeply  4-cleft,  subiotate.  Stamens  4, 
alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  shorter  than  them,  and 
inserted  in  its  throat.  Ovary  roundish.  Stigmas  4.  Drupe  ovate,  1-celled. 
( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  mostly  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; entire  or  remotely 
serrulated.  Flowers  axillary,  subsolitary,  minute. — One  species  is  hardy. 

1.  M.  j/yrtifo'lia  Nutt.  The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.,  1.  p.  109.  , Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  15. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  13. 

Sunonymes.  /'lex  A/vrsinltes  Pursh  ; Orebphila  wzyrtiiblK  Nutt 
Engravings.  Hook  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  t.  41. ; and  our  fig.  2k 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revolute  edges.  Peduncles  very  short  usually  soli- 
tary, 1 -flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped  4-lobed  at  the 
apex.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  N.  W. 
coast  of  North  America,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Intrtc  uced  in  1818.  Flowers  small, 
white;  May  to  August.  Drupe  dark  purple ; ripe  in  Oct. 

Plants  of  this  species  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

Loddiges  ; where  it  is  inci  eased  by  cuttings,  and  grows  in 
common  soil. 


214.  M.  mjrtif61ia. 


Genus  II. 


/'LEX  L.  The  Holly.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  172. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  13. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  16 

Synonymes.  /fquifhlium  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  371.,  Gcert.  Fruct.  2.  t.  92. ; Houx,  Fr.  ; Stechpalme,  or 
Heiise,  Ger.  ; Uice,  ltal. 

Derivation.  Theophrastus,  and  other  Greek  authors,  named  the  holly  Agria ; that  is,  wild,  or  of 
the  fields  ; and  the  Romans  formed  from  this  the  word  Agrifolium ; and  called  it,  also,  Aqui- 
folium,  from  acutum,  siiarp,  and  folium , a leaf.  C.  Bauhin  and  Loureiro  first  named  it  /'lex,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Quercus  /'lex,  the  true  Ilex  of  Virgil. 
Linnaeus  adopted  the  name  of  /'lex  for  the  genus,  and  preserved  the  name  of  /iquifblium  foi  the 
most  anciently  known  species.  The  name  of  Holly  is,  probably,  a corruption  of  the  word  holy, 
as  Turner  in  his  Herbal  calls  it  Holy,  and  Holy  Tree  ; probably  from  its  being  used  to  comme- 
morateythe  holy  time  of  Christmas,  not  only  in  houses,  but  in  churches.  The  German  name 
Christdorn,  the  Danish  name  Christorn,  and  the  Swedish  name  Christtorn,  seem  to  justify  this 
conjecture. 

Gaii.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  4 — 5-cleft,  subrotate. 
Stamens  4 — 5,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  sessile. 
Stigmas  4.  Berry  containing  4 — 5 1 -seeded  nuts.  (Don's  Mill.) 

leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  mostly  evergreen ; ovate,  oval,  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  serrated,  toothed,  or  quite  entire.  Flowers 
axillary,  aggregace,  small,  generally  white.  Fruit  a drupe,  mostly  red. — Low 
trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  evergreen,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
the  Himalayas,  generally  of  slow  growth,  and  of  long  duration.  Loamy 
soil,  rather  dry  than  moist. 


xxi.  ^quifolia'ce^e  : /'lex. 
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A.  Leaves  spiny-toothed, 

t 1.  i.  //quifo'lium  L.  The  prickly-leaved,  or  common , Holly. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  181.  ; FI.  Dan.,  508.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ; Don's  Mill.,  i p.  to. 
Synonymes.  The  holly,  being  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  being  every  where  much  ad- 
mired, has  several  names  in  most  living  European  languages : Hulver,  Hulfere,  and  Holme,  Eng.  ; 
Le  Houx,  Fr.  ; Stechpalme,  Stechlaub,  Hulse,  Christdorn,  Mausdorn,  Kleezebusch,  Ger.  ; 
Schubbig  hardkelk.  Butch  ; Stikpalme,  Danish ; Jernek,  Christtorn,  Swedish  ; Waefoseheld, 
Ostrokof,  Padub,  Russ. ; Agrifolio,  Ital.  ; Acebo,  Span. ; Azevinho,  Port. 

Engravings.  Smith  Eng.  Bot , t.  496. ; the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and 
our  fig.  215. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  shining,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbellate.  A handsome,  conical,  evergreen 
tree.  Europe  and  Britain.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  a wild  state;  and 


215.  /'lex  i4quifolium. 


twice  that  height,  or  upwards,  in  a state  of  cultivation.  Flowers  white ; 
May.  Fruit  red ; ripe  in  September,  and  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the 
winter.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous  ; while  the  upper  ones,  espe- 
cially on  old  trees,  are  entire.  Decaying  leaves  yellow,  dropping  in  June 
or  July.  1 G 

Varieties.  In  general  the  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accompanied  by  a ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  appearance  in 
the  leaves  ; but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  variegations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves : but  there  are  some  sorts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form ; and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and  black.  These  varieties  are, 
for  the  most  part,  without  names,  and  those  in  the  following  groups  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly  distinct ; but  the  shades  of  difference  under 
each  name  in  these  groups  are  almost  innumerable. 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


a.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Form,  Magnitude , Thickness,  Surface 
or  Margin  of  the  Leaf. 


f 1.  A.  2 heterophyllum  Hort.  — Leaves  variously  shaped, 
t I.  A,  3 angustifblium  Hort.  — Leaves  narrow. 

f I.  A.  4 latxfolium  Hort.  — Leaves  broad.  Shoots  dark  purple.  There 
is  a fine  specimen  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  it  is  called  the  Water 
Holly. 

f I.  A.  5 altaclerense  Hort.  The  High  Clere  Holly.  — Leaves  broad, 
thin,  and  flat. 

f I.  A.  6 marginatum  Hort.  ( fig . 216.)  — Leaves  without  prickles, 
coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  with  a thickened  margin. 


t I.  A.  7 \aurfblium  Hort.  (Jig.  217.)  — Leaves  small,  oval-lanceolate 
without  prickles,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  Laurus 
nobilis. 

t I.  A.  8 cilidtum  Hort.  (Jig.  218.)  — Leaves  oval-acuminate,  small; 
the  prickles  along  the  margins  like  hairs. 

A.  9 cilidtum  minus  Hort.  — Leaves  thinner  and  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  variety. 

A.  10  recurvum  Hort.  (Jig.  219.)  — Leaves  recurved. 


419.  n«x  *4quifi>!uim  recUrvum 


? T.  A.  1 1 serratifolium  Hort.  (fig.  220.)  — Leaves  serrated, 
f I.A.  12  crtspum  Hort.  — Leaves  curled.  „ ftnl| 

t 1 A 13  fvrox  Hort.  Hedgehog  Holly ; Houx-herisson,  Fr.  (Jig.  221.) 
— The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  its  edges  rolled  back  ; and  a somewhat 


XXI.  y/QUIFOLIA'CEiE  : /'LEX. 


Ml.  l.A.te  rox. 


cylindrical  figure  is  hence  giv- 
en to  it ; and,  as  the  surface 
abounds  in  prominences  and 
prickles,  it  has  a curious  ap- 
pearance, nof  unaptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  a hedgehog, 
t 1.  A.  14  crassifolium  Hort.  {Jig. 
222  ) — Leaves  thick  and 
fleshy. 

f I.  A.  15  senescens  Sweet.  — 
Leaves  spineless,  thin. 

All  these  varieties  may  be  seen 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection, 
and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  their 
value  for  town  gardens,  that  they 
thrive  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
that  magnificent  establishment. 


b.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colours  of  the  Leaf 

Under  the  general  name  of  variegated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  them  without,  popular  names,  are  obtainable 
in  the  principal  London  nurseries.  Having  examined  and  compared  the 
different  shades  of  variegation  in  the  plants  in  the  very  complete  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  think  they  may  be  all  included  in  the  following 
groups : — 

t I.  A.  16  albo-marginatum  Hort.  — Leaves  with  white  edges.  Of  this 
variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum  are  marked  5,  15, 
18,  and  24,  which  have  all  long  and  narrow  leaves,  with  edgings  of 
white  or  pale  yellow  along  their  margins  ; and  4,  6,  7,  12,  17,  22,  23, 
and  28,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and  a greater  breadth  of  margin 
variegated  ; the  white  or  pale  yellow  forming  in  some  cases  one 
third,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

f I.  A.  17  aureo-marginatum  Hort.  — Leaves  with  yellow  edges.  The 
following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arboretum,  Nos.  19 
and  20  with  dark  yellow  margins;  and  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and 
29,  with  margins  of  dark  and  light  yellow.  Another  subdivision  of 
this  group  consists  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in  what  may  be 
called  a transition  state  from  green  to  variegated,  viz.,  with  greenish 
yellow  or  very  pale  green  blotches  or  margins.  When  such  plants 
become  old,  they  are  generally  very  distinctly  variegated  with  yellow. 
Examples  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are  Nos.  3,  20,  and  21. 

t I.  A.  18  albo-pictum  Hort.  — Leaves  spotted  with  white.  This  variety 
has  a considerable  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  white, 
and  of  a somewhat  transparent  appearance ; the  edges  of  the  disk 
of  the  leaf  being  green. 

1 I.  A.  19  aureo-pictum  Hort.  — Leaves  spotted  with  yellow.  The  fol- 
lowing subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arboretum.  Nos.  11, 
14,  16,  26,  27,  and  30. 

? I.  A.  20  ferox  argenteum  Hort.  — The  hedgehog  holly  with  leaves 
blotched  with  white. 

i I.  A.  21  ferox-aureum  Hort The  hedgehog  holly  with  leaves  blotched 

with  yellow. 

c.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit. 

t I.  A.  22  fructu  liiteo  Hort.  — Fruit  yellow. 

* 1.  A.  23  fructu  dlbo  Hort. — Fruit  white. 

* I.  A.  24  fructu  nigro  Hort.  — Fruit  black. 

The  holly  makes  the  most  impenetrable  and  the  most  durable  of  all  vege* 
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table  fences ; and  it  has  this  great  advantage  over  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  ' 

shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects ; and,  if  shorn,  the  i 

outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable  even  to  birds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests 
in  it.  The  wood  is  almost  as  w hite  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very  i 
old  trucks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  lb.  7 oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet-making, 
and  turnery;  in  .engineering,  in  mathematical-instrument-making;  and  it  is 
even  used  for  wood-engraving.  The  bark  affords  birdlime,  which  is  prepared 
by  boiling  and  evaporation.  The  holly  attains  the  largest  size  in  a rich  sandy 
loam  ; but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not 
overcharged  with  moisture.  As  its  .seeds,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground  and  the  expense  of  weeding,  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  kept  mixed  up  in  a heap  of  earth  for 
one  year ; after  which,  if  sown  in  autumn,  they  will  come  up  the  following 
June.  The  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting.  These  ope- 
rations are  performed  at  the  usual  times,  and  in  the  usual  manner  ; but  it  has 
been  observed  by  Tschoudi,  that  cleft-grafting  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  1 
well  with  the  holly  as  whip-grafting  or  budding.  In  England,  the  stocks 
budded  or  grafted  on  are  generally  of  four  or  five  years’  growth  ; and  the 
grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding  in  July.  The  variegated  kinds 
are  also  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened 
summer  shoots.  They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a shady  border,  and  covered 
with  hand-glasses ; and  they  generally  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring. 
Holly  hedges  should  never  be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly  ; and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a knife  close  to  a leaf.  The  proper  season  for  cutting 
would  appear  to  be  just  after  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity  ; because 
at  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  comparatively  soon 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  abundant  sap. 

£ 2.  I.  (A.)  balea'rica  Desf.  The  Minorca  Holly. 

Identification.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  262.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.  I.  ^quifblium  var.  5 Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.  145. ; I.  made- 
rensis  IVilld.  Enum.  Suppl.  8.  according  to  Link. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  223. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  flat,  shining, 
entire  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  low 
tree.  Minorca  and  Madeira.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  England  ; in  Madeira  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced 
in  1744.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Drupe 
scarlet  ; ripe  in  December.  Decaying  leaves  yellow, 
dropping  in  June  and  July. 

A very  distinct  variety  of  the  common  holly,  readily 
distinguished  at  sight,  by  its  yellowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  sharply  acuminated,  but  very  slightly  waved 
at  the  edges,  and  with  few  prickles.  It  is  propagated  by  223.  /.  m.)  i>aiea.ica. 
budding  or  grafting  on  the  common  holly. 

1 3.  I.  opa'ca  Ait.  The  opaque-leaved,  or  American,  Holly. 

Identification.  Ait.  llort.  Kcw,  1.  p.  177.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.  yfgrifhlium  vulgare  Clayt.  Flor.  Virgin. ; /'lex  Jquifblium  Gronov  and  Walt.  FI. 

Car.  241. ; dunkelblattrige  Stechpalme,  Grr.  ; Agrifolio  a Foglie  di  Quercia,  Ital. 

Engravings.  The  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit , vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  224 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a scalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexes  dioecious.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A beautiful  evergreen  low  tree.  Canada 
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to  Carolina.  Height  in  England  10  ft.  to  20  ft. ; in  Carolina  GO  ft.  to  80  ft 
Introduced  in  1744.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Drupe  scarlet  ; ripe 
in  December,  remaining  on  the  trees  all  the  winter.  ’ 1 

Variety. 

i I.  o.  2 laxijlora,  I.  laxiflora  Lam.,  I.  opaca  var.  2futt.,  has  the  flowers 
on  loosely  branched  peduncles,  and  the  drupe  yellow.  Introduced 
in  1811.  Several  other  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Rafinesque. 


In  America,  this  species  is  applied  to  all  the  uses  which 
the  common  holly  is  in  Europe.  It  forms  hedges  ; is  an 
ornamental  tree  or  shrub  in  gardens;  is  employed  for 
making  birdlime;  and  the  wood  is  used  in  turnery  and 
cabinetmaking.  Propagation  as  in  the  common  holly. 

1 lex.  magellanica  (Jig.  225.),  of  which  there  is  a small 
plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  promises  to  be  a very 
handsome  species,  and  tolerably  hardy,  as  it  stood  the 
winter  of  1837-8  against  a wall. 

B.  Leaves  toothed , serrated,  or  crenate , but  not  spiny. 

fit  4.  I.  Per  ado  Ait.  The  Perado  Holly. 

Identification . Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  169. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 
Synonyme.  I.  maderensis  Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.  146. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  t.  35.;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  549., ; and  our  fig.  226. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  with  an  entire  acumen, 
or  having  very  few  teeth,  shining.  Umbels  short,  ax- 
illary, few-flowered.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  Madeira.  Height  in  England  5 ft.  to  10  ft. 
Introduced  in  1760.  Flowers  white  or  reddish  ; May 
and  June.  Drupe  large,  red  ; ripe  in  October. 
Commonly  treated  as  a green-house  plant,  but  quite 
hardy  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden ; where,  and  also  in  se- 
veral other  places,  it  stood  the  winter  of  1837-8,  without 
any  protection,  uninjured. 

* 5.  I.  Cassi'ne  Ait.  The  Cassine-Me,  or  broad-leaved  Dahoon , Holly. 


225.  /.  rnagell&uicn. 


lentification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  170.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ; Pursh  FI.  Am.  Sep.  1.  p.  117. ; 
! Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

| ynonynu’s.  ^4quifdiium  carolin^nse  Catesb.  Car.  l.t.  31.;  I.  caroliniana  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3.;  /. 

I ^mmoldes  Link  En.um.  I.  p.  343. ; the  Cassena  of  the  American  Indians;  Jiqfin. 
ngruvings.  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1.  31. ; and  our  fig.  227. 
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227  f*lex  Cassini. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated,  flat  ; the  midribs,  petioles,  and  branch- 
lets  glabrous.  The  flowers  upon  lateral  corym- 
bosely  branched  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An 
evergreen  shrub.  Lower  Carolina  to  Florida, 
in  shady  swamps.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1700.  Flowers  white  ; August.  Drupe 
red  ; ripe  in  December. 

The  fruit  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon holly;  it  continues  on  the  trees  the  most  part 
of  the  winter,  untouched  by  birds ; and,  being  of  a 
bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
arbutus,  the  plant  makes  a fine  appearance,  both  in 
its  native  country  and  in  England.  Commonly  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  ; but  it  wid  also  strike  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on 
the  common  holly. 

• 6.  I.  angustifo'lia  Willd.  The  narrow-leaved  Hollv. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  172. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.  I.  wyrtifblia  Walt.  Carol.  241.,  N.  Duh.,  and  LoJd. 

Cat.  ; I.  rosmarinifblia  Lam.  III.  1.  p.356. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  4.  ; and  ou  fig.  228. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  linear- lanceolate,  sawed  at 
the  tip,  rather  revolute  in  the  margin ; the  mid- 
rib, petiole,  and  branchlets  glabrous.  Flowers  in 
stalked  lateral  cymes.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Virginia  to  Geor- 
gia, in  swamps.  Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers 
white ; June.  Drupe  globular  and  red  ; ripe  in 
December. 

A very  handsome  species,  but  not  very  common. 

There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
the  H.  S.  Garden,  under  the  name  of  /.  w/yrtifolia. 

2 7.  I.  vomito'ria  Ait.  The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  Sea  Tea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  278. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.  I.  Cassine  vera  Walt.  Carol.  241.  -,  7.  /igustrina  Jacq.  Coll.  4.  p.  105.,  Icon.  Bar. 
t.  310.,  Wendl.  Hort.  t.  31.;  Cass\ne  Perigua  Mill.  Icon.  t.  83.  f 2 ; 7.  Cassena  Michx.  FI.  1. 
p.  229.  ; 7.  religibsa  Bart.  FI.  Virg.  69.  ; 7.  floridtma  Lam.  III.  No.  1731. ; Houx  apalachine,  Fr.- 
true  Cassene,  Cassena,  Florida  ; the  Yapon,  Virginia ; the 
evergreen  Cassena,  or  Cassioberry  Bush,  Eng. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  310. ; Wendl.  Hort.,  t.  31. ; 

Mill.  Icon.,  t.  83.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  229. 

Spec.  Char.,  #r.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  crenately  serrated,  and, 
with  the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in 
subsessile  lateral  umbels.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An 
evergreen  low  tree.  Carolina  to  Florida,  along 
the  sea  coast.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1700.  Flow’er  white  ; June  and  July. 

Drupe  red,  like  that  of  the  common  holly  ; 
ripe  in  December. 

Not  very  common  in  British  collections ; but 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum, 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 


229.  /'lex  fornitdria. 


C.  Leaves  quite  entire , or  nearly  so. 
f » 8 . I.  Dahoo'x  Wall.  The  Dahoon  Holly. 

Identification.  Wait.  FI.  Carol.,  24i.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p i>. 
Synony/nc.  I.  Cassiuc  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.  1.  t,  31 
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Engravings.  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.,  t.  31.,  under  the  name  of  I.  Cassine  ; out  Jig.  230.  from  a plant 
in  Loddiges’s  arboretum,  and  Jig.  231.  from  the  Hort.  Berolin. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  revolute 
in  the  margin  ; the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(Bee.  Prod.)  A beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  Carolina  to  Flo- 
rida, in  swamps.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1726.  Flowers  white; 
May  and  June.  Drupe  red  ; ripe  in  December. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  resemble  those  of  Zaurus  Borboma.  The 
plant  is  rare  in  British  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens 


230.  /'lex  Dahodn.  231.  /'lex  Dahodn. 

fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in  green-houses  or  pits : but  there  was  a 
plant  in  1836  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high, 
with  a head  30  ft.  in  diameter  ; and  which  had  stood  there  many  years,  with- 
out the  slightest  protection. 

Other  Species  ofVlex  are  described  by  authors  as  natives  of  North  America 
and  Nepal,  some  of  which  are  introduced,  and  may  probably  be  found  hardy, 
but  we  can  state  nothing  with  certainty  respecting  them.  In  this  genus,  as 
in  most  others  containing  numerous  species  which  are  not  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  a great  deal  of  uncertainty.  I.  Cassine , I.  vomitoria  and  I. 
Dahoon  are  probably  the  same  species. 

Genus  III. 


PRI'NOS  L.  The  Prinos,  or  Winter  Berry.  Lin,  Syst.  Hexandria 
Monogynia,  or  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  461. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  16. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  Agdria  Adans.  Fain.  2.  p.  166.;  Apalanche,  Fr.  ; Winterbeere,  Ger. 

Derivation.  _ From  prinos,  the  Greek  name  for  the  holly,  which  the  present  genus  much  resembles  ; 
or,  according  to  others,  from  prion , a saw,  on  account  of  the  serrated  leaves  of  the  species. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  6-cleft,  hexandrous ; usually  dioecious,  or  polygamous 
1 from  abortion.  Fruit  with  6 nuts.  In  other  respects  the  character  is  the 
same  as  that  of  /'lex.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  axillary,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; oval  or 
lanceolate,  entire  or  serrated  ; dying  off  of  a greenish  yellow.  Flowers 
on  axillary  pedicels,  usually  single,  small,  mostly  white.  — Shrubs,  ever- 
green and  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America. 

In  habit  of  growth  the  species  are  all  more  or  less  fastigiate,  and  send  up 
j numerous  suckers  from  the  collar;  but,  if  these  were  removed,  the  plants 
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would  form  neat  miniature  trees.  Propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  in  sand  under  aglass,  or  by  seeds.  Common  soil,  kept  moist. 
There  is  a close  general  resemblance  among  all  the  deciduous  species,  which 
leads  us  to  doubt  whether  they  are  any  thing  more  than  varieties. 

$ i.  P rinoides  Dec. 

jSy 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  usually  4 — 5-  sometimes  6-cleft.  ( Dec . Prod.,  ii.  p.  16.) 
Leaves  deciduous. 


dfe  1.  P.  deci'di  us  Dec.  The  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  16. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  I' lex  printiides  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  278.  ; i'lex  decidua 
Walt.  PI.  Carol.  241. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  232.  from  a plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
tapered  to  the  petiole,  shallowly  serrated  ; the  midrib 
villous  beneath.  Peduncles  axillary;  those  of  the  male 
flowers  several  together ; of  the  female  ones,  singly. 
Berries  red.  {Dec.  Prod.')  A deciduous  shrub.  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia,  on  rocky  shady  banks  of  rivers.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers  white  ; June 
and  July.  Berries  large,  crimson  ; ripe  in  December. 

Plants  of  this,  species  are  in  Loddiges’s  nursery,  under 
the  name  of  /'lex  prinoides. 


232.  Prinos  decSduus. 


# 2.  P.  ambi'guus  Michx . The  ambiguous  Winter  Berry. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  236.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonyme.  Cass'me  caroliniana  Walt  FI.  Carol,  p.  242. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  29.  ; and  our  fig.  233. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate  at  both 
ends  ; both  adult  ones  and  young  ones  glabrous  in  every 
part.  Peduncles  of  the  male  flowers  crowded  together  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  branchlets ; of  the  female  ones, 
singly,  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub.  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  wet  sandy  woods.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft. 
Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white;  June  to  August. 
Berries  red  ; ripe  in  November. 

The  leaves  are  subimbricate,  serrated,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
the  berries  small,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  There  is  a hand- 
some plant  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  which,  in  1835,  was  5 ft.  high.  It  is  of  easy  culture  in  any 
free  soil ; and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 


$ ii.  Agena  Dec. 


Sect.  Char.  Flowers  usually  6-cleft.  Leaves  deciduous.  {Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  17.) 


* 3.  P.  verticilla'tus  L.  The  whorled  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.  Liu.  Spec.,  471.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  P.  padif&lius  IVilld.  Enum.  p.394.;  P.  Grondvif  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  236.  ; 
P.conftrtus  blanch  ; P.  prunifdlius  I.odd.  Cat. 
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Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  30.;  Duh.  Arb.,  1 . t.  23.;  our  fig.  234. 
in  flower,  and  fig.  235.  from  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Spec.  Chcir.>  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acumi- 
nate, serrated,  pubescent  beneath.  Male 
flowers  in  axillary  umbel-shaped  fascicles ; 
the  female  ones  aggregate,  the  flowers  of 
both  sexes  6-parted.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  wet 
woods.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced 
in  1736.  ■ Flowers  white  ; June  to  August. 

Berries  red  or  crimson,  turning  purple  ; ripe 
in  November. 

There  are  two  handsome  plants  of  this 
species  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum,  7 ft.  high,  one 
of  which  is  under  the  name  of  P.  prunifolius. 


& 4.  P.  LjEviga'tus  Pursh.  The  smooth  -leaved  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  220. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. : 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  28. ; and  our  fig.  236. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  serrated, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate  ; glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubescent ; upper  surface  glossy. 

Flowers  6-cleft ; the  male  ones  scattered ; the  female 
ones  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
deciduous  shrub.  New  York  to  Virginia,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in 
1812.  Flowers  white ; July.  Berries  large,  dark  red  ; 
ripe  in  November. 

The  plant  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
diges’s arboretum  was  4 ft.  high  in 
1835.  Readily  distinguished  by  its 
somewhat  more  succulent  leaves  and 
shoots,  the  latter,  when  young,  tinged 
with  dark  purple. 

ai  5.  P.  lanceola'tus  Pursh.  The  lanceolate-Zcarcd 
Winter  Berry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Sept.  Amer.,  2.  p.  27. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 20. 

Synonymes.  P.  canadensis  Lyon  ; P.  lOcidus  Hort. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  235.  from  a plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely 
and  very  slightly  serrulate,  smooth  on  both  surfaces. 
Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous  ; female  ones  mostly 
in  pairs,  peduncled,  and  6-cleft.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deci- 
duous shrub.  Carolina  to  Georgia,  in  low  grounds. 
Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1811.  Flowers 
white  ; June  and  July.  Berries  small,  scarlet ; ripe  in 
November, 

The  plant  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum  is  8 ft.  high. 


§ iii.  Winterlia  Moench. 


1 @ 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers,  for  the  most  part,  6-cleft. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

m 3 


Leaves  permanent.  (l)t 
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& 6.  P.  gla'ber  L.  The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 


Identification.  Lit).  Spec.,  471.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonyme.  Ink  berry,  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  238.  from  nature.  The  figure  under  this  name  in  Wats.  Dend.,  t.  27.,  is  that 
of  P.  coriaceus  Punk. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
with  wedge-shaped  bases,  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers 
mostly  three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  usu- 
ally solitary.  Fruit  black.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An 
evergreen  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida,  in  shady 
woods.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  white  ; July  and  August.  Berries  black  ; 
ripe  in  November. 

A low  but  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  which, 
in  its  native  country,  makes  a fine  show,  when 
covered  with  its  black  berries.  In  Loddiges’s  arbo- 
retum it  has  attained  the  height  of  4 ft.,  with  a regu- 
lar ovate  shape,  densely  clothed  with  shining  foliage. 


238.  Prlnos  K'abcr. 


*.7.  P.  coria'ceus  Pursh.  The  coriaceous-/eami  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  221.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  21. 

Synonyme.  P.  glaber  Wats. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  27.,  and  Bot.  Cab.,  450.,  v.sdar  the  name 
of  P.  glaber  ; and  our  fig.  239. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaf  lanceolate,  with  a wedge- 
shaped  base,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  entire.  Flowers 
in  short,  sessile,  axillary  corymbs,  many  in  a corymb. 

(j Dec.  Prod.)  A handsome,  tall,  evergreen  shrub.  Georgia, 
in  sandy  woods  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height  8 ft.  to 
10ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  white;  June  and 
July.  Berry  black;  ripe  in  November. 

Varieties.  This  species  varies,  with  leaves  broader,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  and  acuminate ; and  narrower,  lanceolate,  and 
acute.  {Dec.  Prod.)  The  broad-leaved  variety  appears  to 
be  that  figured  in  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  450.  239- 

The  general  aspect  of.  this  plant  is  that  of  /'lex  Dahoon.  It  is  a handsome 

shrub,  well  deserving  a place  in  collections. 


Y 

Prlnos  corikceBS. 


Other  Species  of  Prlnos.  — P.  dubius  G.  Don.  and  P.  atomarius  Nutt,  have 
been  introduced,  and,  probably,  some  others ; but  we  have  only  noticed 
those  of  which  we  have  seen  living  plants,  and  which  we  consider  to  be 
tolerably  distinct,  though  there  are  probably  only  three  species  of  Prinos ; 
two  of  which  are  deciduous,  and  the  other  evergreen. 


Order  XXII.  TfflAMNA'CE^E. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-cleft ; aestivation  valvate.  Corolla  of  4 — 5 petals; 
in  some  absent.  Petals  cucullate,  or  convolute,  inserted  into  the  orifice  of 
the  calyx.  Stamens  4 — 5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigynous.  Ovary  supe- 
rior, or  half-superior,  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled,  surrounded  by  a fleshy  disk.  Ovules 
one  in  a cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  or  dry 
and  separating  into  3 divisions. — Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  and  generally 
deciduous.  {Lindl.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  very  seldom  opposite,  with  minute  stipules, 


xxii.  72ii  amna'ce/e  : Zl' ZYPHUS. 


Iti7 

deciduous  or  evergreen.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal Chiefly  natives  of 

Europe  or  North  America. 

They  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the  va- 
riety of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries  ; but  some  of  them,  as  Ceanothus, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture  ; and  they  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers.  The  hardy  genera  in  British  gardens  are  six  ; which 
are  characterised  as  follows : — 

Zi'zyphus  Tourn.  Petals  5.  Styles  2 — 3.  Fruit  an  ovoid  mucilaginous  drupe. 

Nuts  I — 3-celled.  Seed  compressed.  A deciduous  low  tree  or  shrub. 
Paliu'rus  Tourn.  Petals  5.  Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  girded  with 
a broad  membranaceous  wing,  3-celled.  Seed  ovate.  Spiny  shrubs. 
Berche'm/^  Necker.  Detals  5.  Style  l.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry 
drupe  ; the  nut  2-celled.  A twining  deciduous  shrub  from  Carolina. 
/?ha'mnus  Lam.  Petals  in  some  absent.  Style  2 — 4-cleft.  Fruit  nearly 
dry,  or  berried,  2 — 4-cel  led.  Seed  oblong.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  deciduous 
or  evergreen  ; chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  but  some  of  N.  America  and  Asia. 
Colle't/^  Comm.  Corolla  none.  Style  ending  in  3 teeth.  Fruit  a 3-celled 
capsule.  Spiny  shrubs  ; natives  of  Peru  or  Chile. 

Ceano'thus  L.  Petals  5.  Styles  2 — 3,  united.  Fruit  a dry  berry,  3-celled, 
rarely  2 — 4-celled.  Seed  ovate.  Shrubs,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  from 
North  America. 

Genus  I. 


ZrZYPHUS  Tourn.  The  Jujube.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Di-Trigynia. 

i Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  403.  ; Gaert.  Fruct.,  l.p.  43;  Lam.  111.,  t.  185.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  198.  ; Brongn.  M6m.  Rham.,  p 47. 

Synonymes.  Jujubier,  Fr. ; Judendorn,  Ger. ; Giuggiolo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  zizovf,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  lotus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  obovate,  unguiculate,  convolute. 
Stamens  5,  exserted.  Anthers  ovate,  2 celled.  Bisk  flat,  pentagonal,  ex- 
panded, adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  2 — 3-celled,  immersed 
in  the  disk.  Styles  2 — 3.  Fruit  fleshy,  containing  a 1 — 2-celled  nut. 

( Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  23.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; 3-nerved.  Flowers  axil- 
lary. — Only  one  hardy  species.  A low  tree  or  shrub  from  Syria. 

*£  1.  Z.  vulga'ris  Lam.  The  common,  or  cultivated,  Jujube. 

Identification.  Lam.  111.,  185.  f.  1.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  19.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 23. 

Synonymes.  Tthfemnus  Zfzyphus  Lin.  Spec.  282.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  2.  t.  59. ; Z.  satlva  Desf.  Arb.  2. 
p.  373.,  N.  Du  Ham.  t.  16.,  but  not  of  Gaert. ; Z.  Jiijuba  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.,  but  not  of  Lam. ; 
Jujubier  cultiv£,  Fr  ; Brustbeeren,  Ger. ; Giuggiolo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  185.  f.  1.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  16. ; and  ourgzg.  240. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  retuse,  denticulate, 
glabrous  ; or,  beneath,  pubescent  along  the  nerves.  Prickles  not  any,  or 
twin,  one  of  them  recurved.  Drupe  ovate-oblong.  (Dec.  Prod.}  A deci- 
duous tree.  The  South  of  Europe  and  Syria.  Height  in  the  South  of 
Europe  20  ft.  to  30ft. ; and  in  England  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1640. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow;  August  and  September.  Fruit  blood-red  oi 
saffron  ; rarely  seen  in  England. 

Stem  thick,  cylindrical,  somewhat  twisted.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
* chapped.  The  branches  are  numerous,  pliant,  armed  with  prickles,  zigzag  in 
their  direction ; the  prickles  at  the  joints  being  two  of  unequal  size,  of  which 
one  is  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter  and  quite  straight.  The  leaves 
i are  alternate  and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceous.  The  flowers 
i are  small,  axillary,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  short  peduncles.  The  fruit 
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is  oval-oblong,  resembling  that  of  the  olive ; at 
first  green,  afterwards  yellow,  and  entirely  red 
when  ripe.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used  for 
making  the  jujube  lozenges.  The  plant  is 
tolerably  hardy  ; having  stood  the  winter  of 
1837-8  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  whether  of 
young  or  old  trees ; or  by  suckers,  which  it 
throws  up  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Seeds 
of  it  may  also  be  procured  from  Italy. 

Other  Species  of  Zizyphus. — Z.  sinensis  Lam. 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden 
but  it  is  only  half-hardy ; and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Z.  spina  ChrisH,  Z.  fiexuosa , and 
Z.  incurva , which  are  marked  in  some  cata- 
logues as  hardy. 


210.  Z zyj.hus  vulgaris. 

Genus  II. 


1 


PALIU'RUS  L.  The  Paliurus,  or  Christ* s Thorn.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Trigjnia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  386.;  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  p.  189.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  22.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  23. ; Brongn.  Mem.  Rharn.,  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  Paliiire,  Porte-chapeau,  Fr.\  Judendorn.  Gcr. ; Paliuro,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  pallo,  to  move,  and  ouron,  urine  ; in  allusion  to  its  diuretic  qualities ; or  from 
Paliurus,  the  name  of  a town  in  Africa,  now  called  Nabil. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  obovate,  convolute.  Stamens 
5,  protruding.  Anthers  ovate,  2-celled.  Disk  flat,  pentagonal.  Ovary  3-celled. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  expanding  into  a membrane  round  the  disk, 
containing  a 3-celled  nut.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; nerved  with  spines  in  the 
axils.  Flowet's  axillary,  greenish  yellow. 

Two  species  are  hardy,  and  very  ornamental  from  their  shining  leaves,  and 
abundance  of  rich  greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of 
rather  a singular  form.  Propagated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce  in  England, 
in  abundance. 


¥ ^ 1.  P.  aculea'tus  Lam.  The  prickly  Paliurus,  or  Christ's  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lam.  111.,  t.  210. ; FI.  Fr.,  ed.  3.,  No.  4081. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  17. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  23. 

Synonymes.  P.  petasus  Dum.  Cours.  6.  p.  266. ; P.  australis  Gcert.  Fruct.  1. 1.  43.  f.  5.  ; P.  vulgaris 
D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  189.;  TZh&mnus  Palidrus  Lin.  Spec.  281.;  Zizyphus  Palidrus  IV Hid. 
Spec.  1.  p.  1183.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1893. ; Christ’s  Thorn,  or  Ram  of  Libya,  Gerard ; F/pine  de 
Christ,  Argalon,  Porte-chapeau,  Fr.\  gefliigelter  Judendorn,  Ger. ; Giuggoio  salvatico,  Ital. ; Xlin, 
in  the  herb-shops  of  Constantinople,  where  the  seeds  are  sold  as  a medicine,  and  as  a yellow  dye. 
Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  210. ; N.  I)u  Ham.,  3.  t.  17.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1893.  ; the  plates  of  this 
species,  both  in  a young  and  an  old  state,  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  241. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  serrulated,  quite 
smooth,  3-nerved,  with  two  spines  at  the  base,  one  straight,  the  other  re- 
curved. Flowers  in  axillary  crowded  umbellules  ; few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crenated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A branching  deciduous  shrub,  or 
low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  and  North  and  West  of  Asia.  Height  15  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  June  and  July. 
Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  fruit  is  buckler-shaped,  flat  and  thin,  but  coriaceous.  From  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  this  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  attached  to  the  middle, 
*hich  is  raised  ike  the  crown  of  a hat ; and  the  flattened  disk,  which  re- 
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241.  Paliiirjs  aculeatus. 


sembles  its  brim;  the  French  have  given  this  tree  the  name  of* porte-chapeau. 
On  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as 
the  common  hawthorn,  on  rocky  sterile  places.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  the 
hedges  are  formed  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain  ; it  is 
also  the  common  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Any  common  soil ; seeds,  or  cuttings 
of  the  root. 


Sk  2.  P.  (a.)  virga'tus  D.  Don.  The  twiggy  Christ’s  Thorn. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Bot.  Mag.;  and  FI.  Nep.,  189.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  23. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2535. ; and  our  fig.  242. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  obliquely  cor- 
date, or  elliptical,  3-nerved,  shining  ; wing  of  fruit  entire. 
( G . Don.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Nepal,  on  mountains. 

Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow,  in  axillary  corymbs ; July  and  August. 
Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  only  tree  which  we  have  seen  of  this  species  is  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  where  in  general  aspect  it 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  P.  aculeatus,  of  which  it  is  in 
all  probability  only  a variety. 


242.  Paliiirus  virgatus. 


Genus  III. 


BERCHE'M/.^  Neck.  The  Berchemia.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

■ Identification.  Neck.  Elem.,  2.  p.  122.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  22.;  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  49.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  27. 

i Synonyme.  (Endplia  Hedw.  F.  Gen.  1.  p.  151.,  and  Schult.  Syst.  5.  p.  9C2. 

Derivation.  From  Berchem,  probably  the  name  of  some  botanist. 

! Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  a hemispherical  tube,  and  5 erect  segments.  Pelah 
| £,  convolute.  Stamens  included  within  the  petals.  Anthers  ovate,  2-celled. 
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Disk  annular,  rather  flat.  Ovary  half-immersed  in  the  disk,  2-celled.  Style 
short,  bifid  at  the  apex.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  2-celled.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; nerved.  Flowers  terminal, 
dioecious  by  defect ; small,  greenish  yellow.  — A twining  deciduous  shrub ; 
a native  of  Carolina  ; of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  propagated 
by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root. 

i 1.  B.  volu'bilis  Dec.  The  twining  Berchemia. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  22.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  27 

Synonymes.  i?hamnus  vol Qbilis  bin.  fit.  Suppl.  132.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  t.  336. ; Zizyphus  volilbilig 
VVilld.  Spec.  1.  p.  1102. ; CEndplia  volubilis  Sc.hnlt.  Syst.  5.  p.  332.  ; Supple  Jack,  Virginian. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  336. ; our  fig.  243.  in  flower,  and  fig.  244.  in  fruit,  from  nature. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twining.  Leaves  oval,  mucronate, 
somewhat  waved.  Flowers  dioecious.  Drupes  oblong.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
deciduous  twining  shrub.  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  deep  swamps.  Height, 
in  America,  20  ft.  to  50  ft.;  in  British  gardens,  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in 
1714.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  June  and  July.  Fruit  violet-coloured; 
ripe  in  October. 

According  to  Pursh,  this  species,  in  Virginia,  ascends  the  highest  trees,  and 

is  known  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems  twine  round  one  another, 


or  any  object  which  they  may  be  near.  In  British  gardens,  they  are  seldom 
seen  above  8 or  10  feet  high;  probably  from  little  attention  being  paid  to 
place  the  plant  in  a deep  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  supply  it  with  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  growing  season.  In  fine  seasons  it  ripens  fruit. 


Genus  IV. 
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iZHA'MNUS  Lam.  The  Buckthorn.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Mono- 

gvnia. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  4.  p.  461. ; Lam.  111., t.  128.;  Gaert.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  106.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  29. ; Brongn.  Mem.  Ilham.,  p.  53. 

Synonymes.  Nerprun,  Fr. ; Wegdoru,  Ger.  ; Ilamno,  Ilal. ; the  Ram,  or  Hart’s, Thorne,  Gerard ; 
Box  Thorn. 

Derivation.  From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  signifying  a tuft  of  branches  ; which  the  Greeks  have 
changed  to  rhamnos,  and  the  Latins  to  ramus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  urceolate,  4 — 5-cleft.  Stamens  bearing  ovate  2-celled  an- 

thers. Disk  thin,  covering  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free,  3 — 4-celled. 
Styles  3 — 4,  connected  or  free.  Fruit  baccate,  containing  3 — 4 indehiscent 
nuts.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous,  sub-evergreen,  or  ever- 
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green  ; feather-nerved  ; the  stipules  never  converted  into  prickles.  Flowers 
axillary,  aggregate,  often  unisexual.  Fruit  not  eatable,  generally  black, 
rarely  red  or  yellow. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  with  the  tips  of  their  branches  often  be- 
coming spines.  One  or  two  species  have  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of 
them  are  sub-procumbent  or  procumbent ; all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  being 
distinguished  by  an  upright  stiff  mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns 
in  their  wild  state ; whence  the  name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  The  flowers 
in  all  the  species  are  inconspicuous ; but  R.  .41aternus  and  its  varieties  are 
most  valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  species  are  orna- 
mental, both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ; the  latter  of  which  is  also 
useful  in  dyeing.  All  the  species  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers,  and 
most  of  them  by  cuttings  ; and  they  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry.  They 
all  vary  much  in  magnitude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants  which,  in 
a wild  state,  grow  in  arid  soils. 

§ i.  Marcorella  Neck. 

Synonymes.  Ah&mnus  and  Jlatcrnus  of  Tourn. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  and  5-cleft.  Fruit  a berry,  with  3 
seeds,  or,  from  abortion,  2 seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Leaves  usually  permanent ; coriaceous,  and 
glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  23.) 


A.  A late'rnus  Tourn.  Flowers  racemose,  5-cltft.  Evergreen  Shrubs. 


’»  1.  R.  ^late'rnus  L.  The  Alaternus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  281.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.  ; Don’s 
Mill , 2.  p.  30. 

Synonymes.  Alaternus  Phill^rea  Mill.  Diet..  No.  1.;  Alaterna,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  a/ternus , a generic  name  adopted  from  Dios- 
corides,  designating  the  alternate  position  of  the  leaves. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Diet.,  t.  16.  f.  1. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  42.  t.  14.  ; 
and  our  fig.  245. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  or  lance- 
olate, coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  serrated.  Flowers 
dioecious,  disposed  in  short  racemes.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

An  evergreen  shrub.  South  of  Europe  and 
North  of  Africa.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1 629.  Flowers  green,  without  any  corolla ; 

April  to  June.  Berry  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties.  245.  flhamnus  .41atAmu» 

* R.  A.  2 ba/earica  Hort.  Par.  The  i?hamnus  rotundifolius  of  Du- 
mont. — Leaves  roundish.  We  take  this  as  the  first-  variety,  assuming 
the  species  to  be  what  is  called  R. 

A.  latifolia,  which  is  the  commonest 
variety  in  British  nurseries. 

* R.  A.  3 hispanica  Hort.  Par.  (Our  Jig. 

246.)  — Leaves  ovate,  a little  toothed. 

* R.  A.  4 angustifdlia.  R.  Clusii  Willd. 

(Mill.  Icon.,  t.  16.  fig.  2.  ; and  our 
Jig.  247.)  Leaves  long  and  narrow. — 

This  variety  is  so  distinct,  that  it  is  by 
many  authors  considered  as  a species. 

It  is  of  remarkably  rapid  growth. 

There  are  two  subvarieties  of  it,  thp 
gold-striped,  and  the  silver-striped ; 
both  of  remarkably  free  growth.  240‘  h,si’i‘nicn* 

« R.  A.  5 foliis  maculatis. — Leaves  blotched  with  yellow. 

«■>  /f  a.  mKvumia.  * R.  A.  6 foliis  aureis. — Leaves  edged  with  yellow. 
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« R.  A.  7 foliis  argenteis. — This  variety,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from 
the  large  proportion  of  the  leaves  which  is  white,  is  more  tender  than 
some  of  the  others.  It  generally  does  best  against  a wall,  and  is  well 
worth  a place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially 
in  winter. 

In  British  gardens,  this  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  It  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  evergreens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  which  are  taken  off  in  autumn, 
and  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a shady  border,  and 
covered  with  a hand-glass.  As  the  roots  are  not 
very  productive  of  fibres,  when  large  plants  are 
chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in 
pots,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from 
removal. 

& **  2.  R.  hy'bridus  L'Herit.  The  hybrid  Alaternus. 

Identification.  L’Herit:.  Sert.,  t.  5.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.  ; Don’s 
Mill  , 2.  p.  33. 

Synonyme.  R.  burgundlacus  Hort.  Par.  ; R.  sempervlrens  Hor- 
tulan. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Sert.,  t.  5. ; and  our  fig.  248. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  shining,  hardly  permanent,  rather 
coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don's  Mill.) 

A garden  hybrid,  a sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised 
from  R.  alpinus,  fecundated  by  R.  Alaternus,  and 
forming  a very  distinct  and  desirable  kind,  which, 
in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  feet.  The  flowers  are  green,  and  appear  in  May 

Or  June.  218.  ftlianmus  hyhridus. 


B.  Riia'mxus  Dec.  Flowers  deleft , in  Fascicles. 
a.  Brancklets  terminating  in  a Thorn. 

¥ & 3.  R.  catha'rticus  L.  The  purging  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  280. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24.  Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  30. 

Synonyme.  The  White  Thorn  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1629.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  10. ; the 
plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our 
fig.  ‘249. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed. 

Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygamo-dioecious.  Berries 
4-seeded,  rather  globose.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deci- 
duous shrub  or  low  tree.  Europe  and  Britain, 
in  woods  and  thickets,  on  calcareous  loamy  soil. 

Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.;  in  cultivation,  12  ft.  to 
15  ft.  Flowers  yellowish  green,  with  very  narrow 
petals  ; May.  Berry  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

Decaying  leaves  yellowish  green.  Naked  young 
wood  whitish. 

The  flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  hermaphro- 
dite, and  in  a wild  state  abundant  and  clustered  ; 
but  in  a state  of  cultivation  they  are  fewer,  and 
nearly  solitary.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
is  of  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining 
maps  or  paper  : they  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Fiench  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed  with  alum,  forms  the  sap 


249.  Khamnus  catbirticus. 
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green  of  painters;  but,  if  the  berries  be  gathered  late  in  the  autumn,  the  juice 
is  purple.  Plants  of  this  Species  attain  the  height  of  9 ft.  in  10  years. 

at  4.  R.  tincto'rius  Waldst.  The  Dyer’s  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.,  3.  p.  255. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  31. 

Synonyme.  R.  cardiospermus  Willd.  Herb. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  97.  and  our  fig.  250.., 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  crenate-ser- 
rated.  Petioles  villous.  Flowers  crowded,  dioecious. 

Berries  obcordate,  3 — 4-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  Hungary,  in  hedges.  Height  8 ft. 

Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Berries  yellow  ; ripe  in  September. 

A plant  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  3 ft.  high,  after 
being  7 years  planted.  25°-  *»k«nus tinct&riu*. 

5.  R.  infecto'rius  L.  The  staining  Buckthorn,  or  Avignon  Berry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  49. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24.  ; Don’s  Mill..  2.  p.  31. 

Synonymes.  jRh&mnus  L^cium  Scop.  Cam.  ed.  2.  n.  260. ; dwarf,  or  yellow-berried,  Buckthorn  ; 

Nerprun  des  Teinturiers,  Graine  d’ Avignon,  Nerprun  teignant,  Fr.  ; farbender  Wegdorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Ard.  Mem.,  78.  t.  14. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  v.  t.  73.  ; and  our  Jig.  251. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated,  smoothish.  Flowers 
dioecious,  bearing  petals  in  both  sexes.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous,  sub- 
procumbent-  shrub.  South  of  Europe,  in  rocky  places  ; common  about 
Avignon  and  the  Vaucluse.  Height  2 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1683.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; June  and 
July.  Berry  3-celled,  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  root  fixes  itself  so  firmly  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  that  the  plant  can  scarcely  be  pulled  up.  The 
stem  divides  immediately  into  branches,  that  are  very 
much  subdivided,  and  form  a very  close  head,  the 
shoots  having  numerous  spines,  both  terminating  and 
lateral.  The  berries  are  used  for  dyeing  leather  yel- 
low ; and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them. 

jc  6.  R.  saxa'tjlis  L.  The  Stone  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1671.;  Dec.  Prod  , 2.  p.  24. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 

Synonymes.  R.  longifolius  Mill.  Diet. ; Stein  Wegdorn,  Ger.  ; Lycio  Italiano,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  43. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.98.  ; Schmidt,  3.  t.  157. ; and  our  fig.  252. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Procumbent,  or  erectish. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated,  smooth- 
ish. Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  destitute 
of  petals.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent  de- 
ciduous shrub.  South  of  Europe,  among 
rocks,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1752. 

Flowers  greenish  yellow ; June  and  July. 

Berries  black,  containing  three  whitish  seeds, 
each  enclosed  in  a dry  whitish  membrane, 
which  separates,  when  ripe,  into  two  parts 
with  elastic  force  ; ripe  in  September. 

«■  7.  R.  2?uxifo'lius  Poir.  The  Box-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  463. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 

Synonymes.  ? R.  duxifhlius  Brot.  n.  Lus.  1.  p.  301. ; /.ycium  6uxif61ium  Bauh. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  3.  No.  12.  ; and  our  fig.  253. 

Spec . Char.,  <$c.  Diffuse.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  mucronate,  smooth. 
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coriaceous,  green  on  both  sur- 
faces. ( Don's  Mill.)  A silb- 
evergreen  shrub.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant,  on  hills. 
Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd. 
in  1820.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow  ; June  and  July.  Berry 
? black  ; ripe  ?. 

A very  neat  shrub,  of  which 
there  is  a good  specimen  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which 
is  quite  hardy. 

o-  8.  R.  lycioi'des  Lin.  The 
Lycium-like  Buckthorn. 

253.  ft.  Mixifolius.  Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  279. ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  25.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 
Engravings.  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  182. ; and  our  fig.  254. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire, 
obtuse,  smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  ( Dun's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Spain,  on  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  Valencia.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1752.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Fruit  ?. 

Sk  9.  R.  Ervthro'xylon  Pall.  The  red -wooded 
Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 

Mill.,  2.  p. 31. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  62. ; Itin.,  French  edit.,  t.  90. 


Don’s  254.  ft.  /jciiSldes. 

and  our  fig.  255. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  oblong.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  near  rivers.  Height  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; July  and  August.  Berries  black 
ripe  in  September. 


Variety. 


255.  ft.  Erjthrdvylon. 


^ R.  E.  2 angustissimum  Dec.  Prod. 

2.  p.  25.,  R.  /vcioides  Pall.  FI. 

Ross.  t.  63.,  and  our  Jig.  256., 
has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller, 
and  very  finely  serrulated.  Na- 
tive of  Caucasus. 

Delights  in  a warm  situation  ; and 
in  cold  and  humid  places,  Pallas  ob- 
serves, it  is  never  met  with.  The 
wood,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
red  colour,  is  used  by  the  Mongols 
for  making  their  images;  and  the  ber- 
ries, when  macerated  in  water,  afford 
them  a deep  yellow  colour.  The 
plant,  irt  its  wild  state,  is  a prickly  256’  ^ 


bush  ; but,  when  cultivated,  the  spines  no  longer  appear. 


b.  Branchlets  not  terminated  by  Spines. 

% 10.  R.  dahu'ricus  Pall.  The  Dahurian  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  61.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25.;  Don’s  Mill.  2.  p.  31. 
Engravings.  Pal..  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  61. ; and  our  Jig.  257. 
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Khamnus  dahtiricus. 


Spec.  Char .,  #c.  Erect.  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrated,  smooth,  veiny.  Flowers 
dioecious,  female  ones  with  bifid  stigmas. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Da- 
huria,  near  the  river  Arguinus.  Height  5 ft. 

Introd.  in  1817.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; 

May  and  June.  Berry  black  ; ripe  Sept. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
that  of  R.  catharticus,  but  it  is  without 
thorns.  The  wood  is  red,  and  is  called  sandal 
wood  by  the  Russians. 

j*  & 11.  R.  /tLNiFo'Lius  L'Herit.  The  Alder 
leaved  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Sert.,t.  5.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25.: 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  61.  ; and  our  fig.  258. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate,  serrulated,  obliquely  line- 
ated  with  lateral  nerves,  acuminated  or  obtuse,  smoothish  beneath,  except 
the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  dioecious.  Pedicels  1-flowered,  ag- 
gregate. Calyxes  acute.  Fruit  turbinate.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  shrub.  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Pennsylvania,  in 
sphagnous  swamps.  Height 
2 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  America ; 6 ft. 
to  8 ft.  in  England.  Introd. 
in  1778.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow  ; June  and  July. 

Berry  black,  fleshy,  3-seed  eil; 
ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

«-  & R.  a.  2 frangul'dides 
Dec.  R.  franguloides 
Michx.  (N.Du  Ham.3. 
t.  15.;  our  fig.  259.) — 

Leaves  oval,  serrated, 
pubescent  on  the  nerves  beneath.  Canada  to  Virg  nia.  Introd.  1810. 

3k  12.  R.  alpi'nus  Lin.  The  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  213. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham  , 3. 1. 13. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1077.;  Schmidt,  3.  t.  157. ; the  plate  of  the  tree  in 
Arb  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our 


2fit).  Aharnnus  alplnus. 


Spec.  Char..  Sfc.  Erect,  twined.  Leaves  oval  lanceolate,  crenate-serrated, 
smooth,  lineated  with  many  parallel  ne-ves.  Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones 
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with  4-cieft  stigmas.(Dc?rs.iJr2«tf.J 
A deciduous  shrub.  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  Dauphine,  and 
Carniola.  Height  5 ft.  to  10ft. 
Introd.  1752.  Flowers  greenish; 
May  and  June.  Berries  black  ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

R.  a.  2 grandifolias [Jig- 262.) 
has  much  larger  leaves 
than  the  species.  It  forms, 
when  well  grown,  a very 
striking  and  handsome 
object,  from  the  large  size 
of  its  leaves  and  buds. 

This  is  a very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted 
leaves.  There  are  strong  plants  of 
both  the  species  and  the  variety  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  of  the  variety  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hort.  Soc.,  which,  in  10  years, 
have  attained  the  height  of  S ft., 
with  numerous  suberect  branches, 
clothed  with  a purplish  bark. 


26'’,  Rt  minus  pdniilus. 


2 1-2.  flhaipnus  alpinus  grandifolius. 

13.  R.  Pu  milus  Liu.  The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  49.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Synonymes.  R.  rup£stris  Scop.  Cam.  1.  t.  5. ; Ranno  spaccasassi,  Jtal. 
Engravings.  Scop.  Cam.,  l.t.  5. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  3.  t.  155.;  and  our  Jig.  2G3. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  procumbent,  much  branched. 
Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite. ( Don't  Mill.)  A deciduous  procumbent  shrub. 
Moury  fialuo  in  the  Alps,  and  Carniola,  in  the  fis- 
sures of  rocks.  Height  2 ft.  Introd.  1752.  The  flowers 
greenish  yellow  within  and  red  without,  the  stamens 
white  ; June  and  July.  Berries  black  ; ripe  in  Sept. 
The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  London  gardens  we 
have  never  seen  in  such  a thriving  state  as  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  truly  distinct. 


$ ii.  Franyula  Tourn. 


Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  383.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  26.;  Don’s  Mill.,  11.  p.  32. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely 
dioecious,  5-cleft,  sometimes  4-cleft.  Seeds 
smooth,  compressed,  with  the  hilum  white 
and  exserted,  and  with  the  raphe  lateral, 
on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.  Embryo 
flat.  Leaves  membranous,  caducous, 
quite  entire,  lined  with  approximate  pa- 
rallel nerves.  (Dow’s  Mill.) 


Y 14  R.  carolinia'nus  Walt.  The  Ca- 
rolina Buckthorn. 

’ dentificntion . Walt.  Car.,p.  101. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.27. ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  2G2. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  2G4. 
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Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almost  entire,  smooth.  Umbels 
stalked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub  or  tree.  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.,  sometimes  a tree  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced 
in  1819.  Flowers  greenish  ; May  and  June.  Berries  black  ; ripe  in 
September. 

In  America  this  species,  though  usually  a shrub  in  North  Carolina,  is  in 
Georgia  a considerable  tree.  Leaves  3 in.  to  6 in.  long,  and  1 in.  to  2 in.  wide  ; 
sometimes  acuminate,  irregularly  serrated  ; sometimes  the  margin  is  waved. 
Fruit  as  large  as  a small  pea,  mostly  3-seeded.  (Tor.  and  Gray.) 

& If  15.  R.  Fra'ngula  L.  The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  Berry-bearing  Alder. 
Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  280.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Synonym.es.  Nerprun  Bourgene,  Aune  noir,  Fr.  ; glatter  Wegdorn,  Ger.  ; Alno  nero,  Ital. 
Derivation.  The  name  of  Fr&ngula,  breaking,  is  applied  to  this  species,  from  the  brittleness  of 
its  branches. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  250.  ; (Ed.  FI  Dan.,  t.  278. ; the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  265. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  lineated  with  10  or  12  lateral 
nerves,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree.  Europe  and  part  of  Siberia,  in 
woods  and  thickets  ; not  uncommon  in  England,  but  rare  in  Scotland. 
Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.,  wild  ; 8 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  British  gardens.  Flowers  whitish, 
with  purple  anthers  ; May.  Berries  dark  purple ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  reddish  green.  Naked  young  wood  dark 
brown. 

Variety. 

& 5:  R.  F.  2 angustifolia  Hort.  has  narrower  leaves. 

The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  is  very  distinct ; and,  in  1835, 
was  6 ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 

Branches  numerous,  alternate,  leafy,  round,  smooth, 
and  blackish.  From  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  is  a sharp  purge.  The 
bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a preparation  of  iron,  black. 

The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees.  The 
charcoal  prepared  from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the 
makers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other. 

& 16.  R.  latifo'lius  L’Herit.  The  broad-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Sert.,  5.  t.  8.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  26.;  Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  32. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Sert.,  5.  t.  8. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  11.  ; Willd.  Ab- 
l>ild.,t.  100. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and 
oar  Jig.  266. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  lineated  with  12  or  15  lateral  nerves  ; younger 
leaves  and  calyxes  villous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  a low  tree.  Azores,  on  the  mountains  of  St. 

Michael.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1778. 

Flowers  greenish  ; July.  Berries  black  or  red,  both 
colours  appearing  on  the  same  plant  at  once ; ripe  in 
| September. 

The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species* 
except  R.  alpinus  grandifolius ; and  the  whole  plant 
I is  remarkable  for  its  robust  appearance,  and  the  con- 
j spicuous  opposite  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  middle 
I of  the  leaves.  It  deserves  a place  in  every  collection. 

N 
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Other  Species  of  Hhdmnus.  — There  are  various  kinds  described  by  authors, 
several  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  either  lost  or 
synonymous  with  kinds  already  described.  Among  those  which  remain  to  be 
introduced  are  some  which  promise  to  be  useful  additions  to  this  genus  ; such 
as  : — 

R.  persicifolius  Bert.  (Moris.  Stirp.  Sard.  fig.  2.)  — An  erect  shrub,  with 
lanceolate,  minutely  crenated  leaves,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  on  long 
petioles.  Calyx  free.  Sardinia.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  March  and  April. 

j*  It.  a mygdalinus  Desf.  Atl.  1.  p.  198.  — A native  of  the  North  of  Africa,  in 
the  fissures  of  rocks,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  3 ft.,  and  produces  berries 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  like  those  of  R.  saxatilis. 

R.  p runifolius  Smith  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  1.  p.  157. — A native  of  Crete,  on 
the  highest  mountains,  and  probably  only  a variety  of  one  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

m It.  Sibthorpx anus  Schult.  Syst.  6.  p.286.  ; R.  pubescens  Sibth.  FI.  Grcec. 
t 239.  — A native  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  nearly  allied  to  R.  alpinus  and  R. 
Frangula. 

& R.  Pwro/danus  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  25.  R.  alnifolius  of  Pursh,  but  not  of 
L’Heritier.  ( Hook.  Flor. 

Bor.  Am.l.  p.  123.  t.43., 
and  our  fig.  267.)  — A 
shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  6 ft.,  native  of 
North  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Koorkoosky. 

* R.  o leifolius  Hook. 

FI.  Bor.  Am.  1.  p.  123.  t. 

44.,  Tor.  & Gray,  1.  p. 

200.,  and  Jig.  268.  from 
Hooker,  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  with  coriaceous 
leaves,  unarmed  shoots, 
and  the  flowers  small,  in 
axillary  crowded  panicles. 

It  is  a native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  California, 

where  it  forms  a handsome  shrub  from  6ft.  to  12  ft.  high. 

^ R.  umbellatus  Cav.  Icon.  6.  p.  2.  t.  504.  — A shrub,  growing  6 ft.  high  in 
Mexico  ; was  raised  in  1839  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  M.  Hartweg  ; but  it  is  probably  only  half-hardy. 

R.  /aurifolius  Nutt.,  R.  croceus  Nutt.,  R.  lanceolatus  Pursh , R.  parvifolius 
Tor.  Sf  Gray , R.  ferrugineus  Nutt.,  R.  californicus  Esch  , and  R.  texensis 
Tor.  Sf  Gray,  are  described  in  Tor.  and  Gray’s  Flora  of  North  America  ; R. 
pubescens  FI.  Grcec.,  and  several  others,  are  described  in  Don’s  Miller,  and 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 


fthamnus  Pursh»</nui. 


Genus  V. 


COLLE'T/J  Com.  The  Colletia.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  7.  p.  58.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  28.  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  34. 
Synonyme.  ^hamnus  in  part. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Commerson,  in  honour  of  Collet,  his  friend  and  countryman,  who  wrote 
upon  the  plants  of  Brest. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  membraneous,  coloured.  Petals  wanting,  or  very 
minute,  linear.  Stamens  with  ovate  2-celled,  or  reniform  1-celled,  anthers. 
Disk  short,  cup-shaped,  adnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free, 
3-ceiled.  Style  simple,  elongated.  Stigma  3-lobed.  Fruit  guarded  at  the 
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base  by  the  permanent  tube  of  the  calyx,  trie  , dehiscent.  (Doji's 
Mill.) 

Leaves,  when  present,  simple,  opposite,  stipulate,  ^ ciduous  ; very  minute, 
and  quite  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  fascicled,  or  racemose ; and,  when  the 
leaves  are  absent,  rising  from  beneath  the  base  of  the  spines. — Much- 
branched  shrubs,  with  divaricating,  decussately  opposite  branches,  and  spiny 
branchlets. 


-**  1.  C.  ho'krida  Lindl.  The  bristly  Colletia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.?  Ad.  Brong. 

Synonyms.  C.  ferox  Gill.  et.  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mis.  I.  154.  t.  44.  (3. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1776.  ; and  our  fig.  269. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Spines  rigid,  simple,  or  much  branched.  Peduncles  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  ovate-oblong.  Stamens  sessile.  (Lindl.)  A spiny  shrub, 
evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  its  branches  and  branchlets.  Chili  and 
Mendoza,  on  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1823. 
Flowers  greenish  white,  stained  with  dull  purple  ; May  to  July.  Berry 
whitish,  about  the  size  of  a small  pea ; ripe  in  Sept. 

The  young  branches  are  furnished  with  “ bright 
green  sawed  scales  ” as  leaves  . they  are  placed  oppo- 
site, and  at  the  base  of  each  is  a small  stipule.  The 
leaves  and  stipules  speedily  fall  off'  “ leaving  the 
branches  to  act  as  leaves,  by  the  aid  of  their  soft  par- 
enchyma. with  which  they  are  clothed  in  the  form  of 
bark.”  Hence,  plants  of  any  size  appear  one  mass  of 
naked  spiny  green  branches  in  winter  ; and,  in  summer, 
having  leaves  and  flowers  all  over  the  points  of  the 
branchlets.  It  is  a most  desirable  addition  to  our 
evergreen  shrubs ; and,  as  it  escaped  the  winter  of 
1837-8,  it  may  be  safely  recommended  as  hardy,  for  cli- 
mates not  much  colder  than  that  of  London.  It  grows 
in  common  garden  soil,  in  a dry  situation,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  It  has  not  yet  been  propagated  otherwise 
than  by  Chilian  seeds,  which  are  frequently  received 
under  the  name  of  Retaniila.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  might  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  in  sand  under  a glass.  269.  ColtttM  WrrUla. 


Other  Species  of  Collelva,.  — There  are  plants  in  the  London  gardens,  under 
(the  name  of  C.  spinosa  and  C.  zdicina,  which  we  consider  merely  as  varieties 
of  C.  horrida ; though  the  former  has  white  flowers,  and  the  latter  broader 
leaves  than  those  which  we  have  described.  They  are  considered  more  ten- 
der than  C.  horrida  ; but  this  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  plants  having  been 


270.  Colletia  t.Ilcina.  C.  E’ phedra.  Ooll£tu<  spinosa. 


younger.  C.  E' phedra  Vent.  Choix,  t.  16.  (the  T^hamnus  E phedra  Domb.,  and 
the  lletanilla  Ephedra  Brong.)  is  said  to  have  survived  the  criterion  winter 
jat  Liverpool.  In  fig.  270.,  a represents  C.  zdicina;  b , C.  E 'phedra  (Reta- 
\uilla  .E'phedra  Brong.)  ; and  c,  C.  spinosa. 
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CEANO'THUS  L.  The  Ceanothus,  or  R ed  Root.  Lin . Syst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Brongn.  M£m.  Rham.,  p.  62.  ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.j  1.  p.  124.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Synonymcs.  JVhamnus  species  L.,  Juss.,  Lam. ; Ceanothe,  Fr.  ; Sakebbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  keanolhus,  a name  employed  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  a spiny  plant,  derived 
from  ked,  to  cleave : the  modern  genus  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  plant  of  Theophrastus. 
The  English  name,  Red  Root,  is  given  to  the  plant  in  America,  from  the  red  colour  of  the  roots, 
which  are  of  a large  size  in  proportion  to  the  branches. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  a subhemispherical  tube,  and  5 connivent  segments. 
Petals  5,  unguiculate,  cucullate,  deflexed.  Stamens  with  ovate  2-celled  an- 
thers. Disk  spongy,  annular.  Ovary  spherical,  girded  by  the  disk,  3-celled. 
Styles  3,  diverging,  terminated  by  small  papilliform  stigmas.  Fruit  tricoc- 
cous,  girded  by  the  circumcised  tube  of  the  calyx.  ( Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  persistent  or  deciduous  ; ovate  or  ellipti- 
cal, serrated  or  entire.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  in  elongated  racemes. 
— Shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  very  ornamental  in  British  gardens, 
and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and 
covered  with  a hand-glass.  Most  of  the  species  produce  seeds  freely  in 
British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil. 


1.  C.  america'nus  L.  The  American  Ceanoth us,  or  Red  Root;  or  New 
Jersey  Tea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  281.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. ; Tor.  and  Gray 
1.  p.  264. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1497.  ; and  our  fig,  271. 


Spec.  Char .,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated,  pubescent  beneath. 
Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with  a pubescent  rachis.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous suffrutescent  low  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  copses. 
Height  1ft.  to  3 ft. ; in  British  gardens,  2 ft.  to  4ft.  Introduced  in  1713. 
Flowers  white  ; June  to  August.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  September. 
Varieties.  Torre)’  and  Gray  describe  three  varieties, 

^ C.  a.  2 Pltcheri,  C.  a.  3 her- 

baceus  (C.  perennis  Pursh,  C. 
ovatus  Desf),  and  C.  a.  4 
intermedius  (C.  intermedius 
Pursh,  fig.  271.)  ; but  we 
scarcely  think  they  are  worth 
keeping  apart  in  collections. 

Stems  shrubby,  or  suffruticose. 

Leaves  2 in.  to  3 in.  long. 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plant  are  pubescent  ; and  the 
flowers,  being  produced  in  great 
numbers  together,  are  very  orna- 
mental. They  are  succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular  cap- 
sules ; and,  about  London,  in  fine  seasons,  the  seeds 


271.  C.  a.  intermftdiu*. 


ripen.  Any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  Seeds  or  cuttings 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  dried,  were  used  by  the  A 


Ik  v 

272.  Ceanbthus  americanus. 


plant 

for  Chinese  tea,  during  the  war  of  independence. 


Americans  as  a substitute 


•it  m 2 . C.  azu'reus  Desf.  The  azure  flowered  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.  Desf.  Cat.,  1815,  p.  232.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Synonymcs.  C.  caeriUeus  Log.  Gen.  el  Spec.  1816,  p.  11.;  C.  bicolor  Hi  ltd  in  Schult.  Syst.  7.  p.  W- 
Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  291. ; Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  110. ; and  our  fig.  2/3. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  acutely  serrated,  smooth  above, 
hoary  and  downy  beneath.  Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with  a downy  rachis. 
Pedicels  smooth.  {Don's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  Mexico.  Height 
6ft.  to  10ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  bright  blue;  May  to  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  black,  enclosing  3 seeds  ; ripe  in  October. 

Variety. 

& * C.  a.  2 intermedius,  C.  intermedins  Hort.,  has  the 
habit  of  C.  azureus,  with  pale  flowers,  like  those 
of  C.  americanus,  varying  with  different  shades  of 
blue.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Masters  of  Canter- 
bury, from  seeds  of  C.  azureus  fecundated  by  C. 
americanus. 

A very  handsome  shrub,  profusely  covered  with  brilliant 
Icelestial  blue  flowers  in  large  panicles.  In  Mexico  its  bark 
is  considered  as  a febrifuge.  It  is  the  most  robust-growing 
species  of  the  genus,  attaining,  in  3 or  4 years  from  seed, 
the  height  of  5 or  6 feet,  or  more,  against  a wall.  It  was 
at  first  treated  as  a green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  North  American  species. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-8  these  plants  were  greatly  injured, 
but  none  of  them  killed.  North  of  London  the  plant  is 
■less  vigorous. 

3 . C.  (a.)  thyrsiflo'rus  Esch.  The  Thyrse-flowered  Ceanothus. 

Identification . Esch.  in  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg  (1826) ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Am.,  I.  p.  125. ; Don’s 
| Mill.,  2.  p.  37. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.266. 

J Synonyme.  C.  ovatus  cyaneus  Booth.  Baumann , S[c. 

I Engraving.  Our  Jig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  oval,  3-nerved,  serrulated,  smooth.  Stem  many- 
angled ; panicle  thyrsoid  in  the  axillary  branches.  (Don's  Mill.)  A sub- 
1 evergreen  shrub,  or  small  tree.  Monterey,  Upper  Californ  a,  and  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  Height  in  America  5 ft.  to  20  ft.  Intro- 
i duced  in  ? 1830.  Flowers  bright  blue  ; May  to  November.  Fruit  black; 
ripe  about  a month  after  flowering. 

In  its  native  country,  in  favourable  situations,  this  species  becomes  a small 
tree,  with  a stem  sometimes  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  and  strongly  angular 
branches.  In  British  gardens  it  forms  a free-flowering  highly  ornamental 
shrub,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  C.  azureus ; from  which  it  chiefly  differs 
in  having  the  flowers  in  a close,  instead  of  in  an  elongated,  thyrse.  Not- 
withstanding this  difference,  we  consider  it  as  only  a variety  of  that  species. 

Sfe  :a  4.  C.  veluti'nus  Doug.  The  velvety -leaved  Ceanothus. 

Identification.  Hook.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  125.  ; and  Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  265. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  t.  45.  ; and  our  fig.  274. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  somewhat  pendulous. 

Leaves  orbicular,  elliptical  or  elliptical  ovate,  obtuse, 
subcordate,  glandularly  crenate,  serrulate,  coria- 
ceous, glabrous,  and  shining  (as  if  varnished)  above, 
velvety,  canescent,  and  strongly  3-ribbed  beneath. 

Panicles  axillary,  elongated,  on  rather  long  pe- 
duncles. (7’or.  and  Gray.)  A shrub,  probably 
sub-evergreen.  North-west  coast  of  North  America, 
on  subalpine  hills.  Height  3 ft.  to  8 ft.  Not  intro- 
| duced.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  dry,  2 — 3-seeded. 

This  is  apparently  a very  desirable  species  ; and,  as 
it  is  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  whole  declivities  of 
[hills,  forming  thickets  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  we 
(have  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  introduced. 

• Branches  nearly  glabrous.  The  leaves  abound  with  an  aromatic  resin. 
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-**  5.  C.  colli 'n  us  Doug,  The  Hill-side  Ceanothus. 

Identification.  Doug,  in  MSS. ; FI.  Cab.,  t.  13. 

Engravings.  FI.  Cab.,  t.  13.  ; and  our  fig.  275. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  decumbent,  round,  and 
smoothish.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptic,  somewhat 
clammy,  glandular, serrated,  upper  surface  shining, 
under  surface  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  3- 
nerved.  Stipules  awl-shaped.  Panicles  axillary. 

( Knowles  and  Westcott.)  A hardy,  evergreen,  low, 
decumbent  shrub.  North  America.  Height  1 ft. 

Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers  white,  produced 
in  great  abundance;  June  and  July.  Fruit 
brown ; ripe  in  September. 

Layers,  which  root  readilv,  or  seeds. 

Other  Species  of  Ceanothus.  — C.  ovatus  and  C. 
intermedius,  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
Torrey  and  Gray,  are  only  varieties  of  C.americanus; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  case 
with  C.  ovalis,  C.  sanguineus,  C.  oreganus,  and 
other  species  described  by  authors.  In  short,  there 
appears  to  us  no  assignable  limits  to  the  sports  and 
hybrids  that  may  be  produced  in  this  genus. 


Order  XXIII.  HOMALINA'CEjE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  usually  adnate  to  the  ovary,  its 
limb  with  5 — 15  lobes.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as  many  as  its  lobes, 
alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  some  an  inner  whorl 
of  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Glands  present  in  front  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  the  petals,  either  singly,  or  in  threes  or 
sixes.  Anthers  2- celled,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with  nu- 
merous ovules.  Styles  3 — 5,  simple.  Fruit  berried  or  capsular.  Seeds 
small.  ( Lindl .)  — Trees  or  shrubs  ; natives  of  South  America. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules,  sub-evergreen ; toothed 
or  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  — The  species  in 
British  gardens  belong  to  the  genera  Aristotelia  and  Azara  (the  latter  rather 
tender),  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Aristote'll*  L’Herit.  Corolla  of  5 petals.  Stamens  15 — 18,  polyadel- 
phous. Fruit  a globose,  free,  3-celled  berry.  Cells  1 — 2-seeded. 

Aza'r a R.  et  P.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  a globosp 
celled,  5-seeded  berry. 

Genus  I. 


ARISTOTE'L/J  L’Herit.  The  Aristotelia.  Lin.  Syst.  Polyadelphia 

Polyandria. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  p.  31.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  56.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  58. 

Derivation.  Named  in  commemoration  of  Aristotle,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  naturalist. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  profoundly  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  inserted  in  the 
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base  of  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  its  lobes.  Stamens  15 — 18,  gene- 
rally 3 or  4 in  each  bundle,  placed  in  front  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Anthers 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  apex.  Ovary  free.  Styles  3,  somewhat 
connected  at  the  base.  Berry  globose,  3-celled.  Seeds  angular.  (Don's 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  stipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; stalked  and  shining. 
Flowers  in  axillary  racemes. 

afe  * ¥ 1 1.  A.  Ma'cqui  L’Herit.  The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  p.  31.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  S6.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  58. 

Synonymcs.  A.  glandulbsa  R.  et  P.  FI.  Per.  Syst.  p.  120. ; A.  Maqui  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  56. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Slirp.,  t.  16. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  44.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  33. ; the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  276. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Styles  3,  somewhat  connected  at  the 
base.  A sub-evergreen  shrub,  or  low  tree.  Chili.  Height  in  British  gar- 
dens 7 — 18  ft.  Introduced  in  1733.  Flowers  small,  green,  purplish,  and 
yellow  ; May  and  June.  Berry  very  dark  purple;  ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

& « A.  M.  2 foliis  variegatis. — The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 


276.  Aristotelia  Mdo;ui. 


In  Chili  this  plant  forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  diffuse  branches,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6 ft.  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy  ; but  they  are  succeeded 
by  berries  about  the  size  of  a pea,  very  dark  purple,  and  at  length  becoming 
black,  which  are  acid  and  eatable.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a sub-ever. 
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green  shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth  ; so  much  so,  in  a young 
state,  that,  from  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
aristotelia  frequently  flowers,  and  even  ripens  fruit ; and,  in  all  probability, 
if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow  slowly,  and 
not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properly,  it  would  attain 
a large  size,  and  form  a very  handsome  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  or  tree.  The  plant  grows  vigorously  in 
any  common  garden  soil,  producing  shoots  3 ft.,  4 ft., 
or  5 ft.  in  length  when  young  ; and  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  by  layers. 

Other  Species  of  Aristotelid.  — One  has  been  raised 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  from  South  American 
seeds,  which  Mr.  Dillwyn  found  to  stand  the  winter 
of  1837-8  better  than  A.  Macqui. 

« Azara  dentdta  R.  & P.,  Don’s  Mill.  i.  p.  257. 

(Bot.  Reg.  t.  1788.,  and  our  fig.  277.)  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  in 
Chili.  It. stood  8 years  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 

against  a wall,  and,  though  killed  by  the  winter  of  2 7.  Azara  dentiu. 

1837-8,  it  may  yet  ultimately  prove  tolerably  hardy. 

A.  integrifolia,  if  a different  species,  may  possibly  be  found  hardy  also. 


Order  XXIV.  AN ACA IlDI A'CEJE. 

Identification.  Lindley,  in  Introd.  to  N.  S. 

Synonymes.  Terebinthilceas,  tribe  1.  Anacardidae  R.  Br.,  and  tribe  2.  Sumachtnece  Dec.  Prod- 
2.  66. 

Orb.  Char.  Flowers  generally  unisexual.  Calyx  usually  5-par  ted.  Petals 
equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  cohering  at  the  base  when  the 
disk  is  absent.  Stamens  same  number,  or  twice  that  number.  Disk,  when 
present,  annual.  Ovarium  usually  solitary.  Styles  1 — 3,  sometimes  wanting. 
Fruit  indehiscent.  (Lindl.) — Low  deciduous  or  evergreen  trees,  natives  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; 
without  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  in  panicles,  with  bracts. 
— The  hardy  species  belong  to  the  genera  Pistacia,  Phus,  and  Duvaua, 
which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Pista'cia  L.  Flowers  dioecious,  apetalous,  amentaceous.  Stigmas  3.  Drupe 
dry,  containing  a 1-celled,  1-seeded  nut. 

Phi/s  L.  Flowers  polygamous.  Styles  or  stigmas  3.  Drupe  nearly  dry, 
containing  a 1-celled,  I — 3-seed ed  nut. 

Duvau'^  Kth.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious.  Styles  3 — 4,  short.  Drupe 
containing  a coriaceous  1-seeded  nut. 


Genus  I. 


PISTA'CIA  L.  The  Pistachia  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Pentandria 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1108. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  61.  and  65. 

Synonyme.  Tereblnthus  Juss. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  word  Pistakia,  derived  from  Psittakion,  the  name  of  a city;  or  from 
the  Arabic  word  Foustaq,  the  Arabian  name  of  Pistacia  vera. 

&en.  Char.  Flowers  dioecious,  and  without  petals  ; disposed  in  amentaceous 
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racemes,  each  scale  with  one  flower.  Calyx  3 — 5-cleft.  Stamens  5,  inserted  into 
a calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyx ; with  4-cornered,  almost  sessile,  anthers. 
Ovary  1 — 3-celled.  Stigmas  3,  and  thickish.  Fruit  a dry  ovate  drupe;  nut 
bony,  and  usually  1-celled,  with  a single  seed  affixed  to  the  bottom.  Coty- 
ledons thick,  fleshy,  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle. — Small  trees, 
natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Leaves  compound,  impari-pinnate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; dying  off  of 
a beautiful  reddish  purple ; young  shoots  tinged  with  purple. 

1.  P.  ve'ra  L.  The  true  Pistachia  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1454.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  C>5. 

Synonymcs.  Pistacia  officindruin  Hort.  Kew.  ; Pistachier,  Fr. ; Pistazienbaum,  Ger. ; Pistacchio, 
ltal. ; Alfocigo,  Span. 

Engravings.  Blackw.  Icon.,  t.  461. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 1. 17. ; and  our  fig.  278. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5 leaflets,  rarely  of 
1 ; the  leaflets  ovate,  a little  tapered  at  the  base,  indistinctly  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree.  Syria.  Height  20  ft.  Introduced 
in  1770.  Flowers  small,  brownish  green  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  reddish, 
an  inch  long,  ovate ; ripe  in  Syria  in  September,  rarely  seen'in  England. 

Varieties.  The  following  are  considered  by 
some  authors  as  species  : — 

It  P.  v.  2 trifolia  Lin.  Spec.  1454.,  Bocc. 

Mus.  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves  usually  of 
3 leaflets. 

i P.  v.  3 narbonensis  Bocc.  Mus.  t.  ii.  693., 

P.  reticulata  Willd .,  has  pinnate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent 
veins.  H.  S. 

Cultivated  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in 
Italy,  for  its  fruit ; the  nut  of  which  is  some- 
times eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a dried 
state,  like  almonds.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree 
is  not  much  planted,  from  its  being  generally 
supposed  to  require  a wall ; but,  in  favourable 
situations,  it  will  grow  as  a standard  or  a bush 
in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  or  by  cuttings. 

2.  P.  71erebi/nthus  Lin.  The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  or  Venetian  or  Chian 
Turpentine  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1455.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  65. 

Synonymes.  T.  vulgaris  Tourn.  Inst.  579. ; P.  vera  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4. ; Pistachier  Terebinthe,  Fr. ; 

Terpentin  Pistacie,  Ger. ; Terebinto,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Woodv  Med.  Bot.,  415.  t.  153. ; and  out  fig.  279. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7 leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate. (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree.  South  of 
Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  Height  30  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1656.  Flowers  dull  yellow  and  crimson ; 

June  and  July.  Fruit  dark  blue,  hardly  bigger  than 
a large  pea. 

j Variety. 

i P.  T.  2 sphcerocarpa  Dec.  — Fruit  larger  and 
rounder  than  that  of  the  species. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  P. 

I vera,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  fruit  only  a third 
of  the  size  ; the  leaflets  are,  also,  lanceolate,  instead  of 
being  subovate.  The  red  hue  of  the  branches,  espe- 
| daily  when  young,  is  very  beautiful ; and  the  leaves  are 
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also  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  The  fruit  is  round,  not  succulent,  and 
somewhat  furrowed  ; at  first  green,  and  afterwards  reddish;  but  black,  or  of  a 
very  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a very  resinous  odour, 
which  spreads  to  a considerable  distance,  more  especially  at  sunset,  when 
the  dew  is  falling,  after  a very  warm  day.  The  substance  called  Venice 
or  Chian  turpentine  is  the  resin  which  exudes  from  this  tree.  In  British 
gardens,  the  tree  is  not  very  common,  though  it  is  generally  considered  as  the 
hardiest  of  the  genus;  and,  with  P.  vera,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  in  the  open  border. 

f 3.  P.  Levti'scus  L.  The  Mastich  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1455.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  65.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  66. 

Synonyme.  Como  capra,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  t.  152. ; and  our  fig  280. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets  8,  lanceolate; 

petiole  winged.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  evergreen  tree.  Southern  Europe, 

Northern  Africa,  and  the  Levant.  Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1664. 

Flowers  green ; April  and  May.  Fruit  brownish  ; ripe  in  October. 
Varieties. 

i P.  L.  2 angustifolia  Dec.,  P.  massiliensis  Mill.  Diet.,  P.  angustifolia 
massiliensis  Tourn.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 

? P.  L.  3 chiia  N.  Du  Ham.  iv.  p.  72. ; P. 
chia  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.  — A native  of 
Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 

The  species  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the 
two  preceding  ones,  in  summer,  when  they  are 
clothed  with  foliage ; but  it  differs  from  them  in 
being  evergreen,  and  in  having  the  leaves  much 
smaller.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5 leaflets  on 
each  side ; and  the  petioles  are  so  much  winged 
as  to  appear  like  pinnae.  The  tree  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  the  North  of  Africa,  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  as  well  as  found  in  a wild  state ; but 
in  British  gardens  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  Te- 
rebinthus,  and  north  of  London  should  always 
be  planted  against  a wall. 

Other  Species  of  P istacia.  — P.  atlantica  Desf.,  a deciduous  tree  from  Mount 
Atlas,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1*790,  but  it  requires  the  protection 
of  a frame  or  green- house. 

Genus  II. 


Pist&cia  /.entlscus. 


tfHU'S  L.  The  Riius,  or  Sumach.  Lin.  Syst.  Pent&ndria  Trigynia  and 
Dioe'cia  Pentandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen., 369.  : Lam.  111.,  t.  207.;  Kuntli  Gen.  Tereb.,p.  5.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  66.; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  61.  and  p.  69. 

Synonymes.  Sumach,  Fr.  and  Ger. ; Ru,  ltal. 

Derivation.  From  rhoos,  or  rhous,  Greek,  or  from  rhudd,  or  rud,  Celtic,  red  ; in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  in  autumn.  Others  derive  .Rhus  from  the 
Greek  verb  rheo,  1 run,  from  the  habit  of  the  roots  running  and  spreading  under  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  tree.  Sumach  is  derived  from  Simaq , the  Arabic  name  of  the 
plant. 

Gen.  Char.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.  Calyx  small, 
5-parted,  persistent.  Petals  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a calycine  disk,  or 
into  the  calyx.  Stamens  5,  inserted  into  a calycine  disk.  Ovary  single, 
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subglobular,  of  1 cell.  Styles  3,  short,  or  wanting.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  an 
almost  dry  drupe  of  1 cell,  with  a bony  nut,  which  includes  a single  seed ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  2-*— 3 seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.) — Deciduous  shrubs.  Na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

Leaves  simple  or  unequally  pinnate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  or  panicles.  — The  leaves  vary  much,  both  in 
form  and  magnitude ; and  they  generally  die  off,  in  autumn,  of  a dark  red, 
or  a bright  scarlet,  or  yellow,  when  they  are  very  ornamental.  Most  of  the 
species  are  poisonous,  some  highly  so ; and  they  all  may  be  used  in  tanning, 
and  dyeing  yellow  or  black.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  root,  and  some  of  them  by  cuttings  of  the  branches. 

Some  of  the  hardy  species  are  rambling  climbers,  and  others  tree-like 
bushes. 

§ i.  Co  (inns  To  urn. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  undivided.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 


Sfe  1.  R.  Co'tinus  L.t  The  Cotinus  Rhus,  or  Venetian  Sumach. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  383.  ; Dec.  Prod  , 2.  p.  67.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  "2.  p.  69. 

Synonymes.  C6tinus  Cogg^gria  Scop.  Cam.  ed.  2.  No.  368..  Mcench  Meth.  73. ; Cotinus  coriacea 
Duh.  Arb.  l.t.  78.;  Venus  Sumach,  Venice  Sumach,  wild  Olive;  Sumach  Fustet,  or  Arbre  aux 
Peruques,  Fr. ; Periicken  Sumach,  Ger. ; Scotano,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  term  Cdtinus  is  derived  from  cotinos,  a name  under  which  Pliny  speaks  of  a tree 
with  red  wood,  which  is  supposed  to  grow  in  the  Apennines. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  210. ; and  our  fig.  281. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous rambling  shrub.  Spain  to  Caucasus  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  Torrey  and  Gray,  probably  of  North  America. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  wild  ; 6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  a state  of  cul- 
ture. Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers  pale  purplish,  or 
flesh  colour;  June  antf  July.  Fruit  white;  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. Decaying  leaves  of  a fine  reddish  yellow.  Naked 
young  wood  smooth  brown. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  panicles,  and  are  her- 
maphrodite. The  drupe  is  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and 
veiny ; and  its  nut  is  triangular.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
abortive ; and  their  pedicels,  after  flowering,  lengthen,  and 
become  hairy.  A highly  ornamental  shrub,  more  especially 
when  covered  with  its  large  loose  panicles  of  elongated  hairy 
pedicels.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  the  other  species  by 
its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff*,  lucid  green  leaves,  rounded 
at  the  points,  and  supported  by  long  footstalks,  which  remain 
on  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so  that  the  plant  is  almost  a 
sub-evergreen.  A dry  loam  suits  it  best ; and  it  is  propa- 
gated by  pegging  down  the  branches  flat  to  the  ground,  and 
strewing  earth  over  them,  through  which  young  shoots  rise  up,  which  root  at 
the  base,  and  may  be  removed  in  autumn. 


2S1.  R.  Cdtinus. 


§ ii.  Sumach  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  impari-pinnate ; leaflets  more  than  3 in  the  leaves  of  each 
of  the  first  6 species  of  this  section.  Flowers  in  panicles,  pol)gamous, 
dioecious,  or  hermaphrodite. 

^ ^ 2.  R.  typhi'na  L.  The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Stag's  Horn  Sumach. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  380. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. ; Tor.  and  Gray, 
1.  p.  217. 

Synonymes.  R.  virginiana  Bauh.  Pin.  p.  517.  ; Virginian  Sumach. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  H.,  2.  t.  47. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  17.  and  t.  18. ; and  our  fig.  282.,  the  male. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Petiole  and  branches  hairy. 
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(Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a low  deciduous  tree.  Canada 
to  Carolina,  in  rocky  dry  situations.  Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1629. 
Flowers,  female  dark  purple,  male  greenish  yellow  and  purple ; July 
and  August.  Fruit  hairy,  purple  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  dark 
purple  or  red,  sometimes  mixed  with  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  dark 
brown,  hairy.  DeCandolle  has  characterised  two  forms  of  this  species  as 
follows : — 


5 R./.  1 arborescens.  — A tree  between  10  ft.  and  25  ft.  high  ; leaf  slightly 
downy  beneath. 

R.  t.  2 frutescem. — Shrubby,  between  2 ft.  and  10  ft.  high ; and  its 
leaf  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 

R.  t.  3 viridifldra.  R.  viridiflora  Foir.  — Flowers  green.  Possibly 
nothing  more  than  the  male  plant, 

/?hus  typhina,  in  British  gardens,  is  either  a large  shrub,  or  a low  tree  with 
a woody  stem  and  a head  composed  of  many  irregular  branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed.  The  young  shoots  are  covered  with  a soft  velvet-like 
down,  resembling  that  of  a young  stag’s  horn,  both  in  colour  and  texture  ; 
whence,  and  probably  also 
from  the  crookedness  of  the 
branches,  the  common  name. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood 
is  of  an  orange  colour,  with  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
copious  resinous  juice.  The 
leaves  are  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  long,  and 
they  are  very  conspicuous  in 
autumn,  before  they  drop  off', 
when  they  change  to  a purplish 
or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  close  spikes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ; they 
are  often  polygamous  or  di- 
oecious by  abortion,  and  the  282-  aMs tyrhina. 

female  ones  are  followed  by  seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers. 
As  the  plant  is  of  open  irregular  growth,  and  not  of  long  duration,  it  should 
never  be  placed  where  it  is  intended  to  act  as  a screen.  Like  all  objects  the 
chief  beauty  of  which  consists  .in  their  singularity,  it  produces  the  most  striking 
effect  when  standing  alone  on  a lawn. 


3.  R • (?  t.)  gla'bra  Lin.  The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Scarlet  Sumach. 


Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  380.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  15.  ; and  our  fig.  283.,  the  female. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  glabrous,  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  an  odd  one;  leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  serrate, 
whitish  beneath.  Branches  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Canada  to  Georgia. 
Height  5 ft.  to  18  ft.  Introduced  in  1726.  Flowers, 
male  greenish  yellow,  female  greenish  red.  Fruit  red ; 
ripe  in  October.  DeCandolle  has  distinguished  three 
forms  of  this  species ; namely  : — 

& R.  g.  1 hermaphrodita.  R.  glabra  Willd.  Spec. 
i.  p.  1478.,  Dill.  Kith.  t.  243.  — Flowers  her- 
maphrodite. greenish. 

sit  R.  g.  2 dioica  Lam.  111.  t.  207.  f.  1.  — Flowers 
dioecious,  greenish. 

& R.g  ?3  cocctnca.  R.  carolinianum  Mill.  Diet. ; 
R.  elegans  Ait.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  Dend.  Brit.  t.  1 6. 
— Flowers  dioecious,  red.  This  variety  is  dis- 


Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  217. 
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tinguished  by  a more  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  smoother  branches 
and  leaves,  than  R.  glabra.  The  leaves  are  glaucous  underneath; 
and  the  fruit  is  of  a rich  velvety  crimson. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  species  is  similar  to  that  of  R.  typhina  ; 
but  the  leaves  and  the  entire  plant  are  smaller,  the  branches  more  spreading 
and  smooth,  and  the  leaflets  wider,  less  serrated,  and  of  a deeper  green. 

afe  4.  R.  venena'ta  Dec.  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison  Wood , or  Swamp  Sumach. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  68.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  71. ; Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  218. 

Synonymes.  R.  vernix  Lin.  Spec.  380.,  Big.  Med.  Bot.  l.p.  96.  t.  10.;  Toxicodendron  pinnatum 
Mill.  Diet.  No.  5. ; Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  19. ; and  oxirfig.  284 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaf  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5 — 6 pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  the  odd  one,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  beneath 
reticulately  veined.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Georgia, 
and  west  to  Louisiana,  in  swamps.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  1713. 
Flowers  green;  July.  Berry  smooth,  greenish  white;  ripe  in  ? October. 
Decaying  leaves  intense  red,  or  purple. 

Naked  young  wood  purplish  green. 

The  leaves  are  divided  like  those  of  R. 
typhina  and  R.  glabra ; but  they  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  both  kinds,  in  being 
smooth,  shining,  and  having  the  leaflets  very 
entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of 
a purplish  red  colour.  The  whole  shrub  is 
in  a high  degree  poisonous  ; and  the  poison  is 
communicated  by  touching  or  smelling  any 
part  of  it.  In  British  gardens  it  is  not  very 
common  ; but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  smooth  shining 
foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  un- 
paralleled splendour  in  the  autumn,  from  the 
time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour, 
till  they  ultimately  drop  off,  of  an  intense 
purple  or  scarlet,  with  the  first  frost. 

& ^ 5.  R.  Coria'ria  Lin.  The  hide-tanning  Rhus,  or  the  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 
Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  379. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 

Derivation.  Coriaria  alludes  to  the  use  made  of  this  plant  by  the  Romans,  and  also  by  theTurk*, 
in  tanning  leather. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  46. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 136.  ; and  our  figs.  285.  and  286. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaf  villose,  of  5 — 7 
pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one ; 
leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed  with 
large  and  blunt  teeth.  The  petiole 
smooth  at  the  tip,  a little  margined. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub  or 
low  tree.  Portugal  to  Tauria,  on 
rocks  in  exposed  situations.  Height 
15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1629 
Flowers  whitish 
green,  in  large 
loose  panicles ; 

July  and  August. 

Fruit  red ; ripe 
in  October,  rare 
in  England.  De- 
caying leaves  pur- 

plisll  Fed*  280.  R.  Cork*rra. 

general  habit  o'  this  plant  resembles  that  of  R.  typhina ; but  it  is 


I 
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much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaflets  are  about  2 in.  long,  and  £ in.  wide, 
of  a pale  green,  serrated,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling  the  leaves  of 
the  common  elm.  Culture  as  in  R.  typhina. 

& 6.  R.  copalli'na  Lin.  The  Gum  Copal  Rhus,  oi  Mastich-tree-leaved 

Sumach. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  380. ; Dec.  Prod  , 5.  p.  68.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  72.;  Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  217. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schon.,  t.  341. ; Pluk.  Aim.,  p.  56.  f.  1.  ; and  our  fig.  287. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  glabrous  above,  a little  pilose  beneath,  of  5 — 7 pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one  ; leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire.  Petiole  winged 
and  jointed.  Root  stoloniferous.  Flowers  yellow  green.  Sexes  dioecious. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida.  Height  3 ft.  to  8 ft. 
Introduced  in  1688.  Flowers  yellowish  green;  July  and  August  Berries 
red  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  purplish  red. 

Vaneties.  Three  forms  are  given  by  Torrey  and  Gray:  — a,  Leaflets  entire, 
usually  acuminate,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species  : /3,  leaflets 
coarsely  and  unequally  serrate:  and  y,  leaflets  (about  21)  small,  oblong, 
acute  at  the  base;  obtuse  and  slightly  mucronate  at  the  apex;  petiole  nar 
rowly  winged.  Jacquin  has 

& R.  c.  2 leucantha  Jac.  Hort. 

Schon.,  t.  342.  — Root  not 
stoloniferous.  Panicles  more 
contracted  than  in  the 
species. 

The  leaves  and  general  habit  of 
the  plant  are  those  of  R.  typhina, 
but  it  seldom  grows  to  the  height  of 
more  than  4 or  5 feet  in  British 
gardens.  The  branches  are  smooth, 
and  the  leaflets  entire  with  acute 
points;  they  are  light  green  on  both 
sides,  and  in  autumn  change  to  a fine 
purple.  The  petiole,  as  in  R.  Cori- 
aria,  is  somewhat  winged  towards  its 
tip,  which,  with  other  circumstances, 
induces  us  to  think  that  they  may  both 
be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The 
leaves  are  used  as  tobacco  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi. 

i#  -A  7.  R.  Toxicodendron  L.  The  Poison-Tree  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.  Tor.  and  Gray,  1.  p.  218. 

Svnonymes.  R.  Toxicodendron,  and  R.  radlcans  L.,  Dec.,  Don's  Mill.,  $ c. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  000.  in  p.  000. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect,  decumbent,  or  climbing  by  radicles.  Leaves  3- 
foliolate,  somewhat  pubescent  ; leaflets  (membranaceous)  broadly  oval  or 
rhomboid,  acuminate,  entire  or  toothed,  the  lateral  ones  inequilateral.  Pa- 
nicles racemed,  axillary,  subsessile.  Drupe  subglobose,  smooth.  ( Torrey  and 
Gray.)  A low  rambling  or  climbing  shrub.  Canada  to  Georgia,  in  shady 
damp  places.  Stems  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  as  a climber  ; or  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  high  as  a 
bush.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  greenish,  mostly  dioecious;  June  and  July. 
Berry  pale  chestnut ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  purplish  red. 

Varieties.  The  following  forms  are  given  by  Torrey  and  Gray  : — 

R.  T.  1 q uercifolium  Tor.  & Gray.  R.  T.  & (/uercifolium  Michx.  — Not 
climbing ; leaves  entire,  or  variously  and  irregularly  sinuatedly 
toothed,  or  lobed.  The  R.  Toxicodendron  of  the  London  gardens, 
readily  distinguished  from  the  two  following  varieties,  by  its  deeply 
sinuated,  or  almost  pinnatifid,  leaflets.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
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3 ft.  to  4 ft.  with  several  upright  stems,  forming  a small  bush,  from 
the  base  of  which  proceed  many  prostrate  runners. 

«*  1 R.  T.  2 radicans  Tor.  & Gray.  Ii.  T.  a vulgare  Michx.  ; R.  T.  (3  ra- 
dicans Tor.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  1806.  and  N.  Du  Ham.  2.  t.48.,  and  our 
Jigs.  288.  and  289.)  — Climbing  ; leaves  more  commonly  entire,  or 
nearly  so.  The  7?hus  radicans 
of  the  London  gardens,  readily 
known  from  the  preceding  variety 
by  its  trailing  or  climbing  stem, 
and  by  its  entire  leaflets. 


t88.  fthas  Toxicodendron  radlcans.  289.  fill  us  Toxicodendron  radicans. 

^ 1 R.  T.  3 microcdrpon  Tor.  & Gray  R.  Toxicodendron  7 microcarpon 
Miclix. — Leaves  oval-oblong;  fruit  smaller. 

These  varieties,  which  have  been  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  treated  as 
belonging  to  two  species,  R.  radicans  and  R.  Toxicodendron,  are  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  North  America;  sometimes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a great  extent,  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  penetrating  the  bark  with  their  fibrous  roots.  The  terri- 
ble effects  of  their  poison  are  frequent,  and  well  authenticated. 

§ iii.  Lobadium  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaf  of  3 leaflets,  and  palmately  disposed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon petiole,  cut  in  a serrate  manner;  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  are  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovary, 
alternate  with  the  stamens.  Styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  com- 
press ed,  villose.  Nut  smooth.  Aromatic  shrubs.  {Dec.  Prod .,  ii.  p.  72.) 

xn  8.  R.  aroma  tica  Ait.  The  aromatic  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  367. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p 73. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  75. ; Tor.  and 
Gray,  1.  p.  219. 

Synonymes . R.  suaveolens  Ait. ; R.  trifoli&ta  Lodd.  Cat. , 

R.  canadensis  Marsh.;  Lobadium  aromftticum  Ruf.;  Turplnm 
Raf.  ; Schmalzm  Desv.  ; A/yrica  trifoliata  Hort. ; Toxico- 
dendron crenatum  Mill.  Diet.  No.  5. 

Engravings.  Turp.  in  An.  du  Mus.,  5.  p.  445.  t.  30. ; and  our 
Hg.  290. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pubescent  when  young 
(at  length  coriaceous,  and  often  glabrous)  ; leaf- 
lets sessile,  rhomboid-ovate,  unequally  and  in- 
cisively toothed,  the  terminal  one  narrowed  at 
the  base.  (Tor.  and  Gray.)  A small  aromatic 
shrub.  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Height  1 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  in  1772.  Flowers 
small,  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  small, 
light  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Drupes  the  size  of  a small  pea,  light  red,  more 
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or  less  hispid,  slightly  compressed,  agreeably  acid.  This  species  varies  greatly 
in  the  degree  of  pubescence  of  the  leaves.  R.  suaveolens  Ait.  a iy  differs  in 
having  the  leaves  almost  glabrous.  H.  S. 

Other  Species  of  R hiis. — Several  names  are  in  the  London  catalogues,  which 
are  synonymes  of  kinds  which  have  been  lost,  or  are  not  distinctly  known  by 
us.  R.  pumila  Michx,  R.  diversiloba  Tor.  $ Gray  {R.  lobata  Hook.),  R. 
trilobata  Nutt.,  R.  /aurina  Nutt.,  are  described  in  Torrey  and  Gray’s  Floras, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  ; or,  if  they  have,  they  exist  ‘‘mly  as 
small  plants.  Some  plants  of  7?hus  have  been  raised  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gar- 
den, from  seeds  sent  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nepal,  which  will  doubtless 
prove  hardy. 

Genus  III. 


DUVAU'/l  Kth.  The  Duvaua.  Lin . Syst.  Polygamia  Monoe'cia. 

Identification.  Kth.  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.8.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  76. 

Synonymes.  Schlnus  sp.  Andr.  ; Jinyris  sp.  Cav. 

Derivation.  Called  Duvaua,  after  M.  Duvau,  a French  botanist,  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
original  edition  of  Richard’s  Analyse  du  Fruit  j and  for  some  observations  on  Verdnica.”  (Lind ley, 
in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.) 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  persistent,  with  4 — 5 segments.  Corolla  of  4 — 5 concave 
petals.  Sexes  inonoeciously  polygamous.  Stamens  8 — 10,  inserted  under  a 
pitcher-shaped  calycine  disk,  which  has  as  many  sinuses  and  as  many  teeth 
as  there  are  stamens  : these  are  opposite  the  sinuses,  half  of  them  opposite 
the  petals,  and  half  alternate  with  them.  Anthers  in  the  fruit-bearing  flowers 
barren.  Ovary  conical.  Styles  3 — 4.  Stigmas  capitate.  Fruit  a globose 
drupe,  with  a leathery  nut. — Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as 
they  advance  in  growth.  ( Dec . Prod.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; generally  oblong  or 
ovate,  toothed,  small.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  greenish  yellow. — There 
are  four  species  in  cultivation,  which  are  all  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes, 
with  bright  shining  foliage. 

The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a strong  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  of 
the  nature  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  D.  ovata,  and,  doubtless,  those  of 
every  species  of  Duvaua,  when  thrown  upon  water,  move  about  in  a manner 
which  may  be  compared  to  a fleet  of  ships  employed  in  manoeuvring,  or  to 
persons  engaged  in  dancing.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentifully  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden  by  D.  dependens,  trained  to  a south  wall ; and  seeds  of 
D.  latifolia  are  often  imported  from  Chili.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  root 
in  sand,  under  a bell-glass,  in  a gentle  heat.  D.  dependens  was  but  little 
injured  at  Kew,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
by  the  winter  of  1837-8  ; and  D.  ovata  was  not  injured  at  all,  and  maybe 
considered  as  an  evergreen  shrub,  as  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London  as  Aris- 
toteha  Mdcqui. 

* 2 1.  D.  depe'ndens  Dec.  The  Avoofing-branched  Duvaua. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  76. 

Synonymes.  /finyris  polygama  Cav.  Icon.  3.  p.  20.  t.  239. ; Schinus  dependens  Orl.  Decad.  8.  p.  102.; 

Duvaua  dependens  a.  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  2.  p.  176. 

Engravings.  Cav.  Ic.,  t.  239. ; Rot.  Reg.,  t.  1573.  ; and  our  fig.  291. 

Sjicc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  mostly,  especially  upon  the  flower-bearing  branches, 
obovate,  and  very  obtuse,  3r  even  emarginate,  with  scarcely  any  denticu- 
lations.  Racemes  scarcely  exceeding  the  leaves  in  length.  Stamens  mostly 
10.  Flowers  smaller  than  those  of  D.  ovata.  (Lindl.)  An  evergreen  cree; 
in  British  gardens  a wall  shrub.  Chili.  Height  in  England  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
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Introduced  in  1790.  Flowers  yellowish  white  ; 

June  and  July.  Berries  black  ; ripe  n Sept. 

There  is  an  old  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew,  and  a tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, which  is  12  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  7 in.  in 
circumference.  The  plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 
Garden  passed  seven  winters  against  a wall  with 
a southern  exposure,  till  the  winter  of  1637-8, 
when  it  was  killed  down  to  the  ground  ; but  it 
has  sprung  up  again  vigorously. 


* ? 2.  D.  ova  ta  Lindl. 


The  ova.te-leavecl  Duvaua. 
Lindl.  in  Bot. 


29s!.  Duvatia  ovjita. 


Identification. 

Reg.,  t.  1568. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.; 
and  our  fig.  292 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  29K  DuTa6a  ^ndem. 

ovate,  toothed,  in  most  acute  at  the  tip,  in  some 
obtuse,  Racemes  a little  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Stamens  mostly  8.  {Lindl.)  An  evergreen  tree  ; in 
British  gardens  a shrub.  Chili,  on  mountains.  Height 
in  the  climate  of  London  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  against  a wall. 
Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  yellowish  white ; June 
and  July.  Berries  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

Probably  a variety  of  the  preceding  species.  It  was 
wholly  uninjured  by  the  winter  of  1837-8,  in  the  Hoiv 
ticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

* £ 3.  D.  latifo'lia  Gill.  The  broad-leaved  Duvaua. 

Identification.  Gillies  MSS. ; Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1580. 

Synonymes.  D.  dependens  y Hook.  Bot.  Mi  sc. ; Huinghan,  Chili. 
j Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1580.  ; and  our  fig.  293. 

I Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  coarsely 
toothed,  so  waved  as  to  seem  in  some  measure 
plicate.  Racemes  dense,  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

Stamens  8.  {Lindl.)  An  evergreen  tree ; in 
British  gardens  a shrub.  Chili,  on  mountains. 

'Height  6ft.  to  12  ft.  against  a wall.  Introduced 
in  1826.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; June  and  July. 

Berries  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

“ Whatever,”  observes  Dr.  Lindley,  “ may  be 
thought  ” of  the  distinctness,  as  species,  “ of  D. 
ovata  and  D.  dependens,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  D.  latifolia  is  a totally  distinct  species  ; for 
not  only  are  the  leaves,  in  their  outline,  surface, 
and  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  in  its  habit,  very 
different,  but  we  find  it  maintain  all  its  peculiarities 
unchanged  when  raised  from  seeds.”  293.  DuTa&“  jadfoiia. 

Other  Species  of  Duvaua. — D.  dentata  Dec.,  Echinus  dentata  Bot.  Rep.,  w as 
introduced  in  1795,  and  is  doubtless  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  above  kinds  ; since 
all  of  them  are  safest  when  planted  against  a wail.  Duvaua  sinuuta  Lindl. 
lappears  equally  hardy  with  D.  dependens  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden.  It  differs 
jfrom  the  others  in  producing  the  flowers  before  the  leaves,  and  in  being  deci- 
|duous.  All  the  species  well  deserve  culture  as  evergreen  bushes,  in  shrubberies 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the  surface  sloping 
,to  the  south.  A concurrence  of  circumstances  of  this  kind  is  not  unfrequent 
in  country  residences,  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ; and  two  examples  which 
'occur  to  us  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  are,  Bury  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  Blair 
Drummond  in  Stirlingshire. 
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Order  XXV.  LEGUMINA'CETE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  with  5 divisions,  either  partitions,  teeth,  or  clefts,  the  odd 
one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Fruit  a legume.  Seed  with  the  ! 
radicle  next  the  hilum.  ( Lindl .) — Trees  and  shrubs  natives  of  every  climate. 

Leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  generally  compound ; deciduous,  or  sometimes 
evergreen  ; petiole  tumid  at  the  base.  Stipules  2 at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
and  2 at  the  base  of  each  leaflet.  Pedicels  usually  articulated,  with  2 bract- 
lets  under  the  flower. 

The  name  of  Leguminaceae  is  applied  to  this  extensive  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  being  produced  in  leguminous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  pea  or  bean ; 
and  quite  different  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous;  and 
they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  order  contains 
some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees,  such  as  Roblnia,  Cytisus, 
Wistaria,  Genista,  £7'lex,  Amorpha,  Halimodendron,  Acacia,  Gleditschia, 
t'ercis,  and  various  others  It  also  contains  some  considerable  trees,  which 
belong  to  the  genera  Robinia,  Gleditschia,  Sophora,  &c.  The  genera  con-  1 

taining  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  in  number  twenty-three,  which,  after  De 
Candolle  and  G.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised  sections,  and  ascribe  to  them 
short  characters,  that  are  more  or  less  contradistinctive. 

Sect.  I.  Sopho'reje. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla,  in  most,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 
ments distinct.  Legume  not  jointed.  Cotyledons  flat,  leafy.  Embryo 
with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.  Leaves  simply  pin- 
nate, or  simple. 

Sopho'ra  R.  Br.  Legume  necklace-shaped,  including  many  seeds.  Leaf  with 
more  than  three  leaflets. 

VirgTlI/*  Lam.  Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.  Leaf  with 
more  than  three  leaflets. 

Pipta'nthus  Swt.  Legume  compressed,  including  6 seeds.  Leaf  with  its 
leaflets  3. 

Sect.  II.  Do'te.e. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all  con- 
nate, or  those  of  9 connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed. 
Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.  The  coty- 
ledons flatti^h  ; in  germination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with 
stomata.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

U 'lex  L.  Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.  Legume  oval-oblong,  turgid,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds,  though  the  ovules  are 
many.  Habit  spiny. 

Spa'rvium  Dec.  Standard  roundish.  Keel  acuminate.  Branches  rush-like. 
Leaf  simple. 

Geni'sta  Lam.  Standard  oblong-oval.  Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  including 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  Leaves  with  3 leaflets,  or,  in  some,  simple. 

Cy'tisus  Dec.  Standard  ovate.  Keel  very  obtuse,  including  the  stamens 
and  pistil.  Leaves,  in  all,  with  three  leaflets. 

Adenoca'rpus  Dec.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.  Legume  bearing 
stalked  glands  all  over  it. 

Ono'nis  L.  Calyx  with  5 linear  segments.  Standard  striate.  Legume  con- 
taining few  seeds ; in  most,  turgid. 

Amo'rpha  L.  Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 

Eysenha/rdtia  H.  Sf  B.  Corolla  with  the  standard,  and  2 keel  petals  distinct. 
RoBi'N/zi  Dec.  Legume  flat  ; that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
margined.  Leaf  impari-pinnate. 
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Caraga'NA  Lam.  Legume  rather  cylindrical.  Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 

Halimode'ndkon  Fisch.  Legume  stipitate,  inflated,  bladdery.  Leaf 
abruptly  pinnate. 

Calo'phaca  Fisch.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9 connate,  that  of  one 
distinct.  Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 
some  rigid  and  glanded. 

Colu'tea  li.  Br.  Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 

^stra'galus  Dec.  Legume  with  its  lower  suture  so  bent  in  towards  the  op- 
posite one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  2-celled. 

Sect.  III.  Z/eDYSA'rEjE. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9 connate  and  one 
distinct ; or  connate  by  fives : in  a few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1 -seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

Coroni'lla  Neck.  Calyx  campanulate,  usually  shorter  than  the  claws  of  the 
petals.  Carina  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Seeds  ovate,  or  cylindrical. 

Sect.  IV.  Phaseo'lejE. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  9 filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a cellular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous partition,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination, either  remain  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
that  scarcely  have  stomata.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

Wista'rz^  Nutt.  Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

Sect.  V.  Cassie\&. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ; in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.  Leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate  ; in  some  simple. 

Gledi'tschj^  L.  Sexes  diceciously  polygamous.  Corolla  of  3 — 5 equal 
petals.  Legume  in  most  long  and  narrow.  Seeds  compressed.  Leaves 
compoundly  divided.  Bearing  prickles  in  most. 

Gymno'cladus  Lam.  Sexes,  by  defect,  dioecious.  Corolla  of  5 equal  petals* 
Legume  compressed  and  broad.  Seeds  scarcely  compressed.  Leaves 
compoundly  divided. 

CVrcis  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Corolla  sub-papilionaceous,  of  5 unequal 
petals  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.  Leaves  simple. 


Sect.  I.  Sopho'rejs. 
Genus  I. 


SOPHCLRA  R.  Br-  The  Sophora.  Lin.  Si/st.  Dec&ndria  Monogyni^. 

Identification.  R.  Brown  in  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  95.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  i09. 
i Synonyme.  Sopkdrce  spec.  Lin.  Gen.  No.  50ft. 
derivation.  Altered  from  sophero,  the  Arabic  name  of  a papilionaceous  flowering  tree. 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed,  campanulate  at  the  base,  or  somewhat  attenii’ 
ated.  Petals  of  the  keel  usually  concrete  at  the  apex.  Legume  somewhat 
moniliform,  wingless,  many-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  impari-pinnate,  with  11  — 13  leaflets,  generally  exstipulate.  Flowers 
yellow,  white,  or  blue,  in  simple  racemes,  or  panicles.  — The  only  hardy 
species  are  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Japan  or  China. 

¥ 1.  & japo'nica  L.  The  Japan  Sophora. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  78.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  98. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  109. 

Synonyme.  S.  sinica  Hosier  Journ.  Phys.  14.  p.  248.,  Dec.  Legum.  t.  4.  f.  1. 

Engravings.  Red.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  21. ; Dec.  Legum.,  t.  4.  f.  1.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in 
Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.;  and  our  fig.  294. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth  ; panicle  loose,  terminal  ; pods  smooth.  A de- 
ciduous tree  of  the  middle  size.  Japan.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1763.  Flowers  cream-coloured;  August  and  September.  Pods 
rarely  produced  in  England.  Decaying  leaves  yellow  and  green.  Naked 
young  w7ood  dark  green,  like  that  of  Jasminum  officinale. 

Varieties. 

3*  S.  j.  2 variegata  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

S.  j.  3 pendula  Hort.,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  1st  edit, 
vol.  v.,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a very  remarkable  variety. 
Grafted  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  along  the  surface,  like  those 
of  a trailing  plant,  to  a very  great  distance  from  the  main  stem  ; in 
good  soil,  a shoot  extending  itself  6 or  8 feet  in  one  season. 
Grafted  at  the  height  of  10  or  20  feet  or  upwards,  the  shoots  hang 
down,  and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees, 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 


A round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter  by  the  fine,  smooth, 
dark  green  bark  of  its  young  wood  and  smaller  branches  ; and,  in  summer,  by 
the  dark  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  free  soil,  it  grows  with  great  ra- 
pidity, seedlings  attaining  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  in  4 or  5 years;  and 
in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  30  or  40  feet.  There  are 
large  specimens  in  England,  which  flower  freely ; but  they  have  never  yet 
ripened  seeds  : indeed,  the  tree  ripens  seeds  in  France  only  in  the  very 
warmest  seasons.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is  said, 
as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel , produces  colic  and  purging  on  those  who  prune  the 
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tree,  or  otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a green  state.  Little  appears  to 
be  known  of  the  uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan : but  it  is  said  that  the 
fruit  is  employed  to  dye  a fine  yellow ; and  the  flowers  for  dyeino-  a yellow  of 
so  superior  a hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuff's  to  be  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  imperial  family.  None  of  the  arboreous  Leguminaceae 
are  equal  to  this  tree  in  beauty  of  foliage  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they 
are  produced,  are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  con- 
spicuous, though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Robing  viscosa.  One  re- 
markable property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and 
driest  seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  off,  as  heat  does  that  of 
most  of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Leguminaceae.  The  pendulous  variety  is 
well  deserving  of  culture  as  an  object  of  singularity  and  beauty;  and  -where 
it  is  desired  to  cover  a surface  with  intense  green  foliage  during  summer  for 
example,  a dry  hillock,  a plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  ac- 
complish the  purpose  effectually.  The  tree  will  thrive  in  any  free  soil  • but 
in  cold  climates,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry  tnat  it  mav 
be  compelled  to  make  shorter  shoots;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent 
are  more  easily  ripened.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from 
France  ; but,  where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower 
seedling  plants  should  be  grafted  with  scions  from  a flowering  tree.  It  will 
grow  by  cuttings,  more  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers. 

* 2.  S.  heptaphy'lla  L.  The  7leaf- 
leted  Sophora. 

j|  Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  533. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  98. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  110. 

Engravings.  Rumph.  Am.,  4.  p.  50.  t.  22.  ; and  our 
fig.  295. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  7,  glabrous. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub. 

China.  Height  6 ft.  Introduced  in 

1830.  Flowers  yellow ; October. 

There  are  plants  of  S.  heptaphylla  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  which  have 
flowered  and  appear  to  be  quite  hardy, 
but  as  they  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
Rumphius’s  figure,  especially  in  the 
number  of  leaflets,  we  wish  our  engrav- 
ing to  be  considered  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  living  plants  alluded 
to  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  deserve 
a place  in  collections. 


Genus  II. 


_fj 


RGI  LL4  L.  The  Virgtlia.  Lm.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Decf  Prod!,  2 ^ ' 'Don’s  Mi U .^2.’  p. 1 n'*  P'  453‘  ’ R*  Brown  in  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  4.; 
^commemoration.64  byLamarck  in  honour  of  the  poet  Virgil,  whose  Georgies  entitle  him  to  botanic 

fl"def5‘  ?G-tals  about  e(*ual  in  lenSth-  VexiUum  with 
9 ' ° Stigma  beardless.  Legume  compressed,  oblong 

2-vaived,  many-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.)  1 ’ uulonfa’ 

xrJ\eaVe-S  comPolind’  impari-pinnate,  deciduous  ; with  9—1 1 leaflets.  Flowers 
Vellow,  in  racemes.  — There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a deciduous  low  tree 
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1.  V.  lu'tea  Michx.  The  yeWow -wooded  Virgilia,  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Identification.  Michx.  FiL  Arb.  Amer.,3.  p.  266.  t.  3. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.98. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 
Engravings.  Delaun.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  197.  ; Michx.  Fil.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  p.  226.  t.  3. ; the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  296. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  9 — 1 1 ; alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth.  A deciduous  tree.  North  America.  On  the  mountains  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  Mississippi.  Height  in  America  40  ft.;  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
England.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  yellowish  white,  in  pendulous 
racemes ; June  to  August.  Pods  never  produced  in  England.  Decaying 
leaves  rich  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  yellowish  brown. 

The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  from  1 ft.  to  li  ft.  in  length,  and  on  old  trees 
rot  above  half  that  size.  The  flowers  form  white  pendulous  racemes,  a little 
larger  than  those  of  the  Roblma  Pseud-Acacia,  but  not  so  odoriferous.  The 
seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripen  about  the  middle 


?9G.  Virgflia  liitea. 


of  August.  In  Britain,  the  tree  has  flowered  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  at  Hylands  in  Essex,  but  has  not  yet  produced  pods.  An  open  airy 
situation.is  desirable,  in  order  that  the  tree  may  ripen  its  wood;  and,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  same  purpose  where  the  climate  is  cold,  the  soil  ought  to  be  dry 
rather  than  rich.  In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  Ame- 
rican seeds,  but  it  will  doubtless  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 


Genus  1 1 1. 


PIPTA'NTHLTS  Swt.  The  Piptanthus.  Lin.  Si/st.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  264.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 

derivation.  From  piptd,  to  fall,  and  ant/ios,  a flower;  from  the  flowers  falling  off  very  soon. 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bilabiate ; lower  lip  trifid,  upper  lip  2-lobed ; segments 
soon  falling  off’.  Petals  deciduous.  Vexillum  large,  obcordate,  rufescent. 
Wings  cuneated.  Keel  cucullate,  accumbent.  Stamens  10  , free,  deciduous. 
Stigma  minute.  Legume  broad-linear,  compressed,  6-seeded,  stipitate. 
(Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  trifoliate,  stipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; leaflets  elliptical- 
oblong,  acute,  broad.  Flowers  large,  yellow. — One  species  only  in  British 
gardens. 


& * 1.  P.  nepale'nsis  Swt.  The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

Identification.  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  264. ; Dec.  Prod.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 

Synonymes.  Thermdpsis  /aburniftMia  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.239.;  -dnagyris  Indies  Wall.  MSS.; 
Baptlsia  nepalensis  Hook.  Exot.  FI.  t.  131. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.,t.  131. ; Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  264.;  and  our  figs.  297.  and  298. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  f rifoliolate ; leaflets  elliptical-oblong,  acute,  broad. 
Stipules  2,  large.  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  Nepal.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 
Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers  rich  yellow  ; May  and  June.  Pod  green, 
turning  to  brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow  and  green.  Naked 
young  wood  dark  green. 


The  young  leaves  are  silky  ; and  the  flowers  are  of  a bright  yellow,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  common  laburnum,  to  which  they,  and  also  the 
leaves  and  the  shoots,  bear  a general 
resemblance.  In  British  gardens  it 
may  be  considered  as  rather  tender, 
and  not  of  many  years’  duration ; 
nevertheless,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens 
abundance  of  seeds.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or 
layers.  In  most  of  the  counties  north 
of  London,  the  safest  situation  for  it 
will  be  against  a wall ; and  it  well  de- 
serves a place  there,  on  account  of 
its  luxuriant  deep  green  foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  ^nagyris 
indica  Wall.,  Mr.  Gordon  considers  as  differing  a little  from  the  species. 


V97.  P.  nepalensis. 


298.  F.  nepalensis,  nat.  sUe. 


Sect.  II.  Lo'tem. 
Genus  IV. 


I/'LEX  L.  The  Furze.  Lin.  Syst.  Monad^lphia  Dec&ndria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  881. ; Lara.  111.,  t.  621. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144. : Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.148. 
Synonymes.  Ajonc,  Fr. ; Hecksaame,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Said  to  be  derived  from  ac,  Celtic,  a point ; in  reference  to  the  prickly  branches. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bibracteate,  bipartite,  one  of  the  lips  3-toothed,  the  other 
bidentate.  Stamens  all  connected.  Legume  oval-oblong,  turgid,  many- 
ovulate,  but  few-seeded,  hardly  longer  than  -the  calyx. 

Leaves  simple,  linear,  caducous,  often  changing  into  spines.  Flowers 
solitary,  yellow. 

Branchy  spinous  shrubs,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  the  bark,  with  yellow 
flowers,  natives  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil  that  is 
dry ; and  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand. 
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& 1.  J7'lex  europ^e'a  L.  The  European,  or  common.  Furze,  or  Whin. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  1045.  var.  « ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  14S. 

Synonymes.  Genista  spindsa  L’Obel ; U.  grandifldra  Pour. ; U.  vernalis  Thore ; Whin,  Gorse, 
Prickly  Broome  ; Ajonc  common,  Jonc  marin,  Jomarin,  or  Genet  epineux,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  t.  742. ; and  our  figs.  299.  and  300. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branchlets  villous.  Bracteas 
ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  compact  bush,  evergreen,  from 
the  colour  of  the  bark.  Middle  and  South  of  Europe,  on  gravelly  soils ; 
and  in  Britain  on  hills.  Height  2 ft.  to  5 ft. ; in  sheltered  woods,  10  ft. 
Flowers  rich  yellow  ; February  to  May,  and  in  mild  winters  September 
to  May.  Pod  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties. 

a U.  e.  2 fibre  pleno  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a splendid  plant  when 
profusely  covered  with  blossoms,  well  adapted  for  small  gardens,  and 
easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

U.  provincialis  and  U.  stricta  are  probably  only  varieties  of  U.  eu- 
ropae'a,  but,  as  they  may  possibly  belong  to  U.  nana,  we  have  kept  them 
distinct,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  species  or  races. 


299.  (7'lex  europae'a. 


300.  l/'lex  europtE'a. 

The  young  branches, 


The  common  furze,  in  Caernarvonshire,  grows 
to  the  height  of  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  open, 
airy,  warm  situations  ; but  in  damp  shaded  valleys, 
not  higher  than  600  ft. 

In  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  Winch, 
it  forms  fine  fox  covers 
at  800  or  900  feet ; and 
grows,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  at  2000  ft. 

At  Inverness,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1150  ft. 

About  Tongue,  in  the 
north-west  of  Suther- 
land, where  it  was  in- 
troduced, but  is  now 

naturalised,  it  scarcely  attains  350  ft.  of  elevation, 
bruised,  and  given  to  cattle  and  horses  in  a green  state,  are  found  highly 
nutritive  as  fodder ; and  for  this  purpose  the  variety  U.  (e.)  stricta  is  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  absence  of  prickles.  The  use  of  furze  for  hedges 
is  chiefly  desirable  in  situations  where  the  hawthorn  or  the  holly  will  not 
thrive ; because  the  furze  is  not  a plant  of  long  duration.  As  a shelter  to 
young  trees,  it  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns,  beech  masts,  or  chestnuts  are 
to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted.  The  use  of  furze  in  a dead 
state  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers’  ovens,  for  brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for 
lighting  fires.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats. 
In  England,  a common  use  of  it  is  to  weave  into  the  sides  of  hovels  for 
sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  against  them.  In  gardens, 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces  of  about  1 in.  in  length,  and 
dropped  into  the  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown,  before  the  seeds  are  covered; 
and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them  and  trod  down,  they  are  found  effectu- 
ally to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds.  In  France,  the  chopped 
branches  are  mixed  with  cow-dung,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  formed  into 
bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fuel.  The  seeds,  if  they  could 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground  into  flower,  form  a nutri- 
tive food  both  for  cattle  and  swine : they  retain  their  vital  property  for  several 
years.  In  Britany,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and 
dried  furze  branches ; and,  the  whole  being  set  fire  to,  the  ashes  are  preserved 
as  manure.  In  many  parts  of  both  France  and  England,  the  ashes  of  dry 
furze  branches  are  used  as  a lye  for  washing  linen.  A pound  of  seeds,  which, 
Iti  London,  costs  from  8 d.  to  Is.,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a drill  of  a 
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mile  in  length  as  a hedge.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  : the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a sandy  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant. 


«.  2.  U.  (e.)  na'na  Forst.  The  dwarf  Furze. 


Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  3.  p.  266.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  743.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144  ; Don’s  Mill. 
2.  p.  148.  ; Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  48. 

Synonymes.  U.  minor  Both  Cat.  1.  p.  83. ; U.  europa?'us  /3  Lin.  Spec.  1045. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  743. ; and  our  figs.  301.  and  302. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  and  leaves  smooth,  the  latter  linear.  Calyx  gla- 
brous, with  spreading  narrow  teeth.  According  to  Smith,  the  essential 
character  consists  in  the  more  distinct  and  spreading  calyx  teeth,  and  the 
more  minute,  rounded,  close-pressed,  and  often  hardly  discernible,  brac- 
teas.  An  evergreen,  compact,  low,  spiny  shrub.  Britain  and  the  western 
parts  of  France,  on  poor  gravelly  soils.  Height  2 — 3 ft.  Flowers  rich  yel- 
low ; August  to  December.  Pods  brown  ; ripe  in  December. 

A very  distinct  sort,  though, 
from  the  very  different  and  more 
luxuriant  habit  which  the  plant 
has  when  cultivated  in  gardens 
on  rich  soils,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  being  only  a variety  of  U.  eu- 
ropaj'a.  In  its  native  habitats,  it 
is  easily  distinguished  from  that 
species  by  its  low  growth,  seldom 
exceeding  2ft.  in  height;  by  its 
being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts; 
by  its  decumbent  habit ; and  by  its 
flowering  from  the  end  of  August 
till  the  beginning  of  December,  301,  u' (e,)  n*na‘ 
and  seldom  at  any  other  season, 
formed  of  it. 


Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be 


3.  U.  (e.)  provincia'lis  Lois.  The  Provence  Furze. 

Identification.  Lois.  Not.,  105. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  148.; 

Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  48. 

Synonyme.  [/'lex  australis  Clement. 

Engravings.  Lois.  Not.,  t.  6.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  303. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Calyx  rather  pubescent,  with  lanceolate  distant 
teeth.  An  erect,  evergreen,  compact  shrub;  intermediate,  in 
all  its  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  U.  europae'a  and  U. 
nana.  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  Mauritania.  Height  2 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  rich  yellow  ; August 
to  December.  Pod  brown ; ripe  in  December. 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  U.  nana  being  a distinct 
species,  there  can  be  none  as  to  this  sort  being  only  a variety. 
As  an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  freely ; it  well  deserves  a place 
in  collections. 


303.  U.  provincial!* 


* 4.  U.  (e.)  stri'cta  Machay.  The  upright-growimg,  or  Irish,  Furze. 

Identification.  Mackay’s  List  of  Irish  Plants  ; Hook.  Brit.  FI.,  p.  317. 

SynonymeS.  U.  hibernica  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  148. ; U.  fastigiata  Hart. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none  ; 
and  what  there  are,  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  An  erect,  com- 
pact, evergreen  shrub.  Ireland.  Height  6 It.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in 
1815.  Flowers  yellow,  rarely  produced  ; August  to  December.  Pod 
brown  ; ripe  in  December. 

Discovered  in  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  Park,  in  the  county  of 
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Down,  in  1815,  or  before.  It  is  very  upright  in  its  growth,  and  attains  the 
height,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years.  Its  branches 
are  so  soft  and  succulent  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them  without  injuring  their 
mouths,  and  are  very  fond  of  them.  It  forms  excellent  garden  hedges,  and, 
in  rather  moist  climates,  is  a most  excellent  forage  plant,  as  has  been  already 
stated  under  U.  europae'a.  It  only  rarely  flowers,  and  has  very  seldom  pro- 
duced seeds  ; but  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Other  Species  of  \]'lex. — U.  g enistuides  Brot.,  U.  mitis  Hort .,  Stauracan- 
thus  aphyllus  Link , is  a leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  CTlex  ; a native  of 
Portugal  in  sandy  pine  woods  ; and  differing  from  U'lex  nana  chiefly  in  the 
spines  branching  into  two  small  ones  at  the  sides.  It  was  introduced  in  1823  ; 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  It  is  rather  tender  in  the  climate  of 
London,  but  sometimes  stands  the  winter  among  rock  work. 

Genus  V. 


SPA'RTIUM  Dec.  The  Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom.  Lin.  Syst. 
Monadelphia  Decandria. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  995. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  148. 

Synonymes.  Spartianthus  Link  Enum.  2.  p.  223.;  Genista  sp.  Lam  and  Mcench ; Sparzio,  Ital. 

Derivation,  From  sparton , cordage  ; in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  early  ages  generally,  and 
in  Spain,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  making  ropes. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  membranous,  spathaceous,  cleft  above,  5-toothed  at 
the  apex,  somewhat  labiate.  Corolla  with  a roundish  complicated  vexillum, 
and  an  acuminated  keel.  Petals  a little  agglutinated,  but  partable.  Sta- 
mens monadelphous.  Legume  compressed,  many-seeded,  glandless.  (Don's 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  caducous  ; lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal  racemes,  large,  distant,  and  yellow.  — A shrub,  a native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 


& 1.  S.  Ji/nceum  L.  The  Rush-AVfc  Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  995.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  148. 

Synonymes.  Genista  Jtincea  Lam.  and  Du  Ham.  ; G.  odor&ta  Mcench  ; Spartianthus  ,/iinceu* 
Mcench  ; Genet  d’Espagne,  Fr. ; Binsenartige  Pfriemen,  Ger. ; Ginestra  di  Spagna,  Itai  . 
Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  22. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  85. ; and  our  fig.  305. 


Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  upright,  round,  of  a deep  green  colour,  smooth, 
and  with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon  drop  off.  An  up- 
right shrub,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  numerous  shoots.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  South  of  France,  in  gravelly  soils.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.: 


in  British  gardens  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1548.  Flowers  dark  yel- 
low, large ; July  to  September.  Pods 
brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Naked 
young  wood  smooth  and  dark  green. 

Varieties. 

dfe  S.  j.  2 odoratissimum  (S.  odora- 
tfssimum  D.  Don  Brit.  FI. 
Gat'd.  2.  st.  390.;  S.  acutifo- 
lium  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.;  and  our 
Jig.  304.)  has  the  flowers  sweet- 
scented,  and  the  leaves  more 
acute  than  those  of  the  species. 
Raised  from  Turkish  seeds, 
a S.  j.  3 fibre  pleno  has  double  flowi 


304.  Spartium  Junceurr  odoratissimum. 

ers. 
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In  Italy  and  the  South  of  France  a very  good  cloth 
is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.  Both  in 
Spain  and  Fiance,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming 
baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and  other  fruit  trees. 

The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ; and 
the  seeds  are  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  par- 
tridges, &c.  Medicinally,  the  flowers  and  leaves,  in 
infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a larger  quantity,  as  an 
aperient.  In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an 
ornamental  shrub.  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance, 
and  they  will  come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry. 

In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be  transplanted  every  year, 
as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very  few  fibres. 

J 1 1 305.  Spartium  junceum. 


Genus  VI. 


j j 

— - 

nr 
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GENl'STA  Lam.  The  Genista.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616. ; 111  t.  619. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  148. 
Synonyrnes.  Genista,  et  Sp&rtium,  spec.  Lin. ; Genet,  Fr. ; Ginster,  Ger.  ; Ginestra,  Ital. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  bipartite,  lower  one  tridentate,  or  5- 
lobed,  the  three  lower  lobes  nearly  joined  to  the  apex.  Vexillum  oblong-oval. 
Carina  oblong,  straight,  not  always  containing  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Sta- 
mens monadelphous.  Legume  compressed,  many-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  alternate, rarely  opposite,  stipulate,  decidu- 
ous or  sub-evergreen  ; lanceolate,  linear,  or  trifoliolate.  Flowers  terminal  or 
axillary,  yellow. 

The  hardy  species  are  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrubs,  generally  with 
trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ; there  is  a great  sameness  of  character 
among  them,  and,  though  many  are  quite  distinct,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  greater  number  now  recorded  as  species  are  only  varieties.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe ; but  a few  are  found  in  the  North  of  Africa.  As 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  flower  freely,  especially  on  soils  not  wet  at  bottom, 
they  are  desirable  plants  for  newly  formed  shrubberies,  but  in  general  they 
are  not  of  long  duration.  A number  of  the  species  were  formerly  included 
under  the  genus  tfpartium  and  some  under  Cytisus,  from  which  they  have 
been  separated  by  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement,  as  modified  by  DeCandolle. 
we  have  adopted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

§ 1.  Unarmed.  Leaves  all,  or  for  the  most  part , trifohoiate . 

& 1.  G.  parviflo'r a Dec.  The  small- 
flowered  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. : Don’s  Mill.. 

2.  p.  148. 

Synonyme.  Spartium  parviflbrum  Vent.  Hort.  Cels. 

t.  87. 

Engravings.  Vent.  Hort  Cels., t.  87.;  and  our  fig  306. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  the  petiole 
very  short ; and  the  leaflets  usually  deci- 
duous, very  narrow,  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Le- 
gumes compressed,  1 — 3-seeded,  rather 
pubescent,  being  covered  with  minute 
closely  pressed  down,  slightly  spread- 
ing.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub. 

Levant,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mundania. 


306-  Genista  parviflura 
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Height  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
May  to  August.  Legume  ?.  H.  S. 

» 2.  G.  ca'ndicans  L.  The  whitish  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Amcen. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  149.  ; 
Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  50. 

Synonymes.  Cytisus  candicans  Lin.  Sp.  ; C.  pubescens  Mcench. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  80. ; and  our  fig.  307. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  petiolate  ; leaflets  obovate, 
pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  few  in  a head.  Legume  hairy. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A hoary  sub-evergreen  shrub,  of  short  du- 
ration. Mogador,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  Height  4 ft.  to 
6ft.  Introduced  in  1735.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  scent- 
less; April  to  July.  Legume  ?. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  species  is,  that  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  flowers  freely. 


307.  G.  c&ndicani. 


& 3.  G.  pa'tens  Dec.  The  spreading  Genista. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  149.;  Webb 
Iter  Hispan.,  p.  50. 

Synonyme.  Spartium  patens  Cav.  Icon.  2.  p.  58.,  exclusive  of  the 
synonyme. 

Engravings.  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  58.  t.  176.;  and  our  fig.  308. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  striated,  twiggy,  glabrous. 
Leaves  stalked,  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  obovate,  pu- 
bescent beneath.  Flowers  in  fours,  pedicellate, 
nearly  terminal.  Legume  glabrous,  3 — 6-seeded. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A spreading  shrub.  Spain.  On 
mountains  near  Albayda,  and  found  by  P.  B. 
Webb  on  Monte  Santo  in  Catalonia.  Introduced 
in  ? 1830.  Height  4ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  yellow; 
April  to  July. 

It  differs  from  Cytisus  patens,  in  the  upper  lip  of 
the  calyx  being  acutely  bipartite  ; lower  lip  of  three 
bristles,  not  with  the  lips  nearly  equal  and  entire. 


30s.  Genista  patens. 


4.  G.  tri'quetra  Jit.  The  triangular -stemmed  Genista. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  14. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 

Synonyme.  G.  triquetra  Lam.  ? 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  314. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  79.  ; and  our  fig.  309. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  3-sided,  decumbent,  the  younger  ones  villose. 
Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  villose.  Flowers  in  short  terminal  ra- 
cemes. (Dec.  Prod.)  A trailing  shrub,  evergreen  from  the 
colour  of  its  shoots.  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Height 
6 in.  Introduced  in  1748.  Flowers  yellow;  April  to 
July.  Legume  ?. 

No  shrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rockwork ; and,  when 
trained  to  a stake  and  allowed  to  form  a head,  or  grafted 
standard  high  on  a laburnum,  it  forms  a singular  object, 
and,  when  in  flower,  a most  magnificent  one.  It  is  also  an 
admirable  plant  for  training  against  a wall,  particularly  in 
dry  situations,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun. 


j * 5.  G.  umbella't a Poir.  The  umbel! at c-flowei'ed  Genista. 

Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  715. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. ; Webb  Iter 
Hispan.,  p.  51.  tj 

Synonymes.  Spartium  umbell&tum  Dcsf.  Atl.  2.  p.  133.,  L'Herit.  Stirp.  183.  ; Bolina,  in  Andalusia. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Svec.  Char.,  &c.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  its  petiole  short,  its  leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
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and  rather  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Calyx  hairy,  in  a silky  man- 
ner. Corolla  and  legume  silky.  Branches  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod. ) A low 
shrub.  Barbary,  on  arid,  hills  ; and  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  hill.  Teight 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1779.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  to  Jun 
Variety. 

O.  u.  2 capitata  Dec.  tfpartium  capitatum  Cav.  Annal.  1801,  p.  63.  — 
I ‘ranches  and  leaves  covered  with  silky  villi.  Native  of  Mogador. 

$ 2.  Spinose.  Leaves  all , or  some  of  them,  trifoliolate . 
jch  6.  G.  lusita'nica  L.  The  Portugal  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  999.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes  of  Clus.  and  J.  Bauh. ; Lam.  Diet., 
2.  p.  662.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  450. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  419.;  and  our  fig.  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  spiny,  round,,  becoming  striate. 

Leaves  trifoliolate,  opposite,  upon  short  petioles  ; the  leaflets 
linear,  folded,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  few,  terminal. 

Calyx  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A very  spiny  shrub,  ever- 
green from  the  colour  of  its  young  shoots.  Portugal. 

Height  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1771.  Flowers  yellow  ; March 
to  May.  Legume  ?. 

Remarkable  for  having  opposite  leaves  and  branches  ; a cha- 
racter not  common  among  Leguminaceae. 

jut  7.  G.  (l.)  radia'ta  Scop.  The  rayed  -branched  Genista. 

Identification.  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  871. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 

Synonymes.  Sp&rtium  radiatum  Lin.  Sp.  996.,  Mill.  Icon.,  Si/ns  Bot.  Mag. ; G.  ilvensis  Dalech. 
Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  249.  f.  1. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2260.  ; and  our  fig.  311. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  angled,  grouped,  glabrous. 

Leaf  trifoliolate,  almost  sessile,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  2 — 4 in  a 
head.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  The  old  branches 
show  a tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
include  two  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub,  of  short 
duration,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  young  shoots. 

Italy,  Carniola,  and  the  Vallais.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1758.  Flowers  yellow;  June  and  July. 

Legume  ?. 

Variety. 

G.  (/.)  r.  2 umbellata,  G.  umbellata  Poir.,  Npartium 
umbellatum  Desf.,  appears,  from  a plant  that 
was  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  1837,  to  belong 
to  this  species. 

Differing  from  G.  lusitanica  principally  in  being  without 
spines,  and  having  its  leaves  somewhat  longer.  Both  G. 
radiata  and  G.  lusitanica  have  a very  singular  appearance 

when  without  their  leaves ; and,  in  that  point  of  view,  they  may 
be  considered  as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  as  they  are  in 
summer. 

8.  G.  jephedroi'des  Dec . The  Ephedra-like  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  Legum.  Mem.,  6.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  150. 

Engravings.  Dec.  Legum  Mem.,  6.  t.  36. ; Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,  t.  498. ; and 
our  fig.  312. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  some  trifoliolate,  some  simple,  few  ses- 
sile ; leaflets  linear,  almost  glabrous.  Branches  rigid,  round, 
becoming  striated  and  spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate, 
3i2.G.#phedroidet.  vellow.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub, 
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evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  young  slender  shoots.  Sardinia.  Height 
2 ft.  ; in  British  gardens  4 ft.  Introduced  in  J832.  Flowers  small,  yellow  ; 
June  to  September.  Legume  r*. 


The  whole  plant  is  glabrous,  and  resembles  in  appear- 
ance jE'phedra  distachya.  Cuttings  strike  readily. 

.*«  9.  G.  triaca'nthos  Brot.  The  three-spined  Genista. 

Identification.  Brot.  Phyt.,  130.  t.  54. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  150. 

Synonyme.  G.  rostrata  Poir.  Suppl.  2.  p.719. 

Engravings.  Brot.  Phyt.,  t.  54. ; and  our  fig.  313. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliolate  and  simple,  gla- 
brous. Leaflets  linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branch- 
ed. Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a raceme.  Calyx, 
corolla,  and  legume  glabrous  ; legume  1-seeded.  The 
spines  are  simple,  trifid,  or  branched.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
deciduous  undershrub.  Portugal,  on  mountains  and  in 
woods.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May  to  July.  Legume  ?. 

Variety. 

j*  G.  t.  2 interrupta  Dec.,  Spartium  interruptum  Cav. 
Annal.,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.,  has  linear  leaflets,  and 
branches  usually  simple,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 


313.  G.  ttiacinthos. 


the  species.  It 


j*  10.  G.  ho'rrida  Dec.  The  horrid  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  500. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  149. ; Webb.  Iter  Hispan.,  51. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  horridum  Vahl  Symb.  1.  p.51.,  exclusive  o! 
the  synonyme  ; G.  erinacea  Gilib.  Bot.  Prat.  2.  p.  239. 

Engravings.  Gilib.  Bot.  Prat.,  2.  p.  239.  icon. ; and  our  fig.  314. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  grouped,  angled,  spiny, 
opposite.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  opposite ; the  leaflets 
linear,  folded,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  few, 
almost  terminal.  Calyx  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
A native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Height  4 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1821.  Flowers  yellow;  May  and  June 
Legume  ?. 


314  Genista  h<5rrida. 


5 3.  Spinose.  Leaves  all  simple . 

-^11.  G.  svlve'stris  Scop.  The  wood  Genista. 

Identification.  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  875. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonyme.  G.  hispanica  Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.  t.  557. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  557. ; and  our./?#. 315. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  simple,  linear-awl- 
shaped, glabrous  above,  villose  in  a closely 
pressed  manner  beneath.  Spines  axillary, 
branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous, 
disposed  in  a terminal  spiked  raceme. 

Teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  spiny.  The 
keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  undershrub. 

Carniola  and  Croatia,  on  hills.  Height 
1 ft.  to  2ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
yellow;  June  and  July.  Legume?. 

12.  G.  Sco'rimus  Dec.  The  Scorpion  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  498. ; Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. , Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. ; Webb  lt« 
Hispan.,  51. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  ScArpius  Lin.  Sp.  995.  ; G.  spiniflhra  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  S21.  ; Scorpion  Furze 
Gerard. 

E""~'»'ings.  Dcnd  Brit.,  t. 78.  ; and  our  ,<?j.316. 
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316.  G.  Scdrpius. 


Spec.  Char.,  ftr.  Spiny ; spines  branched,  spreading, 
striated,  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong, 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon  short  pe- 
dicels, in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racemosely  ; the 
keel  as  long  as  the  standard.  Legume  containing 
2 — 4 seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright,  deciduous, 
spiny  shrub.  South  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in 
arid  places.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1570. 

Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Legume  ?. 

A spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless  when  the  shoots  are  full 

grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thought  to  be  theScorpius  of  Theophrastus. 

j*  13.  G.  hispa'nica  L.  The  Spanish  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  999. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. ; Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  68. 

Synonyme.  Spanish  Furze,  Hurt. 

Engravings.  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  t.  211.  ; Lam.  111.,  t.  619.  f.  3. ; and  our  fig.  317. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 
branches  ; spines  branched,  rigid.  Leaves  simple,  lanceo- 
late, villose.  Flowers  in  a terminal  subcapitate  raceme. 

Keel  villose,  the  length  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
gume oval,  including  2 — 4 seeds  ; when  ripe,  rather  gla- 
brous. {Dec.  Prod.)  A diminutive  undershrub,  evergreen 
from  the  colour  of  its  shoots.  Spain  and  the  South  of 
France.  Height  £ ft.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers 
yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  ?. 


huj  ar.tca 


14.  G.  a'nglica  L.  The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Whin. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  999.  : Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonyme.  G.  minor  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  2.  p.  615 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  132.  ; Lobel  Icon.,  2.  p.  93.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  318. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing branches  ; spines  simple ; the  whole 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lanceo- 
late. Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard  and 
wings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  including 
many  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prostrate  de- 
ciduous shrub,  wjth  woody  stems.  Native  of 
the  Middle  and  North  of  Europe  ; and  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  on  moist,  boggy,  heathy  com- 
mons. Height  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  and 
June.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  August. 

Cultivated  in  collections,  where  it  forms  a 

spiny  bush  about  2 ft.  in  height. 

j*  15.  G.  germa'nica  L.  The  German  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  995.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonymes.  Sc6rpius  spindsus  Mcench  Meth.  134.  ; V6glera  spinbsa  FI.  Wet/.  2.  p.  500. ; Bulima- 
cola  di  Bosco,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Fuchs  Hist.,  220.  icon. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  122.  ; and 
our  fig.  319. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 
branches  ; spines  simple  or  branched.  Leaves 
simple,  lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.  Flowers  somewhat 
villose,  in  terminal  racemes.  Keel  longer  than  the 
standard  and  wings.  Legume  ovate,  slightly  hairy, 
including  2 — 4 seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A spiny  shrub. 

Europe,  in  woods  and  on  heaths.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
introduced  in  1773.  Flowers  yellow  ; June  to 
August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September.  ZVJ.  6em*u *.TmAnic*. 


318.  Genista  Anglica. 
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G.  g.  2.  inermis  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

$ 4.  Unarmed.  Leaves  all  simple. 
safe  16.  G.  pu'rgans  L.  The  purging  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  999.;  Bull.  Herb.,  115.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonyme.  Spartium  purgans  Lin.  Syst.  474. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  1117.;  and  our  fig.  320. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright,  much  branched.  Branches  round, 
striate.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  lanceolate,  almost  sessile, 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  scarcely  pe- 

* diceled.  Petals  equal,  glabrous.  The  young  legume 
adpressedly  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright  shrub, 
evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  shoots.  France,  on  hills. 

Introd.  17G8.  Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  yellow ; June 
and  July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

-*17.  G.  seri'cea  Wulf.  The  silky  Genista. 

Identification.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  p.  167.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  3.  t.  556. ; and  our  fig.  321. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Decumbent,  with  upright 
round  branches.  Leaves  simple,  linear- 
lanceolate,  silky  beneath.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, 3 or  4 together,  in  a sort  of  ra- 
ceme. Petals  silky,  nearly  equal.  Lobes 
of  the  calyx  oblong-acuminate ; the  floral 
leaves  equalling  the  calyx  in  length. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A decumbent  shrub.  Height 
6 in.  Austria  and  Croatia,  in  subalpine 
places  near  the  shore.  Introduced  in 
1812.  Flowers  yellow ; May  and  June.  Legume'brown  ; ripe  August. 


Genista  purgani* 


321%  Genista  sericea. 


j*  18.  G.  aphy'lla  Dec.  The  leafless  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ; Don’s  Miil..  2.  p.  152. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  aphyllum  Lin.  Fil.  Suppl.  320. ; G.  virg&ta 
Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  616. 

Engravings.  Pall.  ltin.  ed.  Gall.  Append.,  No.  357.  t.  99.  f;  2. ; and 
our  fig.  322. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple, 
very  few,  linear,  very  short.  Flowers  disposed  dis- 
tantly, in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes 
compressed,  including  2 seeds  ; when  young,  tomen- 
tose  ; when  adult,  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  British  gardens.  Found  in  Siberia, in  de- 
serts, about  the  Volga.  In- 
trod.  1800.  Flowers  violace- 
ous ; June  and  July.  Legume 
brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

-»*  19.  G.  monospe'rma  Lam.  The  one-seeded  Genista. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  152. ; Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  51. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  monospermum  Lin.  Sp.  995.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag. 

t.  683. ; G.  RaLtam  Forsk. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.683. ; and  our  fig.  323. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very 
few,  linear-oblong,  adpressedly  pubescent.  Flowers  in 
lateral  racemes,  few  in  a raceme.  Petals  silky,  almost 
equal.  Legumes  ovate,  inflated,  membranaceous, 
glabrous,  including  l — 2 seeds.  (Dec.  Prod  ) An 
erect  shrub,  with  numerous  slender,  twiggy,  flexile 
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branches.  On  the  Mediterranean  shores,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  drifting  sand.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1670.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countries,  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats  ; and  the  twigs  are  used  for  tying  vines  to  stakes,  or  tying  up  faggots ; 
and  they  are  also  twisted  into  ropes. 


Jan  20.  G.  sphjEroca'rpa  Lam.  The  round-fruited  Genista. 


Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. ; Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  50. 

Synonyrne.  Sp&rtium  sphaerocArpon  Lin.  Mont.  571. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  102.  f.  2.;  and  our  fig.  324. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Twiggy,  branched.  Leaves  simple, 
few,  linear,  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  in  lateral 
racemes,  many  in  a raceme.  Petals  glabrous,  equal. 
Legumes  ovate,  in  some  measure  fleshy,  contain- 
ing 1 — 2 seeds.  Flowers  small,  and  pale  yellow. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A twiggy  shrub.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  Height 
3ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  1731.  Flowers  yellow;  June 
and  July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 


Mag. 


j*  21.  G.  jETHne'nsis  Dec.  The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Synonymes.  Spartiam  asthnense  Biv.  St.  Sic.  Mant.  2.,  Rafin.  Speech.  1 . p.  17.,  Sims  Bot. 

2674.  ; SpSrtium  trispermum  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl • vol.  32.  No.  5. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2674. ; and  our  fig.  325. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Upright,  very  much  branched.  Leaves 
simple,  few,  linear,  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

Petals  almost  glabrous,  nearly  equal  in  length.  Legumes 
obliquely  ovate,  compressed,  containing  2 — 3 seeds  ; when 
young,  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  twiggy  shrub. 

Native  of  the  wooded  region  of  Mount  Etna,  3000  fi. 

— 6000  ft.  elevation  ; growing  with  yPcer  monspessulanum. 

( Presl , in  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  91.)  Height  2 ft. 
to  4ft.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  yellow  ; June  and 
July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Resembles  the  preceding  species,  except  that  the  flowers  are  twice  the  size. 

22.  G.  anxa'ntica  Ten.  The  Anxantic  Genista. 

' dentification . Ten.  FI.  Nap.  Prod.,  p.  41.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 
iynonyme.  G.  amsantica  Tenore. 

Engravings.  FI.  Nap.,  2.  p.  127.  t.  66. ; Swt.  Fl.-Gar.,  2d  ser.  t.  266.  ; and  our,/fgs.  326.  and  327 


325.  Genista  eet'nnfensis 


326.  Genista  anxintu  a. 


327.  Genista  anxantica. 


pec.  Char.,  fyc.  The  whole  plant  is  perfectly  gla- 
j brous.  Stems  spreading.  Branches  angled. 
I Leaves  simple,  ovate-elliptical,  rather  coriaceous, 
veiny.  Flowers  in  racemes.  Corolla  thrice  as 


ZtR  GenU'a  a sc.mosa. 
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long  as  the  calyx  ; and  about  8 lines  long.  Legume  containing  8 — 10  seeds. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  A diffuse  shrub.  Naples.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1818.  Flowers  yellow  ; JuneandJuly.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Vcnnety. 

G.  a.  2 scaribsa.  G.  scariosa  Vin.  (Frag.  FI.  Ital.  1.  t.  8.;  and  our 
fig.  328.)  — An  upright  shrub,  closely  resembling  the  species.  Intro- 
duced in  1821,  and  flowering  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  June 
and  July.  It  deserves  a place  in  collections. 


in  the  Epsom  Nursery  and 


23.  G.  tincto'ria  L.  The  Dyer’s  Broom,  or  Green  Weed. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , 998. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Sunonymes.  G.  italica  I.od.  Cat.  ; Base  Broom,  Green  Wood,  Dyer's  Weed,  and  Wood-waxen  ; 

Genet  des  Teinturiers,  Genet  de  Siberie,  Fr. ; farber.der  Ginster,  Ger. ; Bacellina  Ital. 

Ev graving*.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  44. ; and  our  fig.  329. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc  lloot  creeping.  Stems  almost  upright.  Branches  round, 
str  ated,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  rather  glabrous.  Flowers  gla- 
brous, in  spiked  racemes.  Legume  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A creeping- 
rooted  low  shrub.  Common  in  Europe,  in  grassy  fields,  and  in  woods  and 
copses,  particularly  in  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.  Height  1 ft.  to  3 ft. 
Flowers  yellow  ; July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

j*  G.  t.  2 fibre  pleno.  — There  are  plants 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
j*  G.  /.  3 latifolia  Dec.  — Leaves  broad- 
lanceolate.  A native  of  Auvergne,  on 
the  Mont  d’Or. 

G.  t.  4 hirsuta  Dec.  — Leaves  somewhat 
villose.  Branches  upright.  A native  of 
sunny  meadows. 

G.  t.  5 pratensis  Poll.  — Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  rather  hairy.  Branches  as- 
cending. Inhabits  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Upper  Italy. 

It  is  very  common  in  pastures,  in  many  places, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland ; but,  when  cows 
feed  on  it,  it  is  said  by  Ray  to  give  a bitter  taste 
to  their  milk.  All  parts  of  this  plant,  and  espe- 
cially the  branches  and  leaves,  have  long  been  used  bv  dyers  for  producing 
yellow,  especially  for  dyeing  wool  that  is  afterwards  to  be  dyed  green  with 
vvoad  (/satis  tinctoria  L.).  The  plant  is  not 
now  in  cultivation  for  this  purpose ; but,  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  it  is  still  collected  in 
quantities  from  sandy  wastes  and  commons, 
and  sold  to  the  dyers. 


329.  Genista  tinctoria. 


safe  24.  G.  (t.)  sibi'kica  L. 

Genista. 


The  Siberian 


Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  571.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151.; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

1 lynonymes . Genistoldes  el&ta  Mcench  Meth.  132. ; Ge- 
nista tinetbria  var.  N.  Du  Ham. 

Engravings.  Jac.  Hort.  Vind.,  t.  190.  ; and  our  fig.  330. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  erect ; and  the  whole 
plant  more  slender  and  taller  than  G. 
tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a 
variety.  An  erect  shrub.  Siberia.  Height 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1785.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
June  to  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in 
September. 


530.  Genista  1 1. ) si  birica 
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j*  25.  G.  (t.)  ova'ta  Waldst.  The  ovate-leaved  Genista. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Hung.,  1.  t.  84.;  Balb. ; Bert.  ; Tar.;  Ten.;  De«\  Prod. 

2.  p 151. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  j>.  153. 

Synonyme.  G.  nervata  Kit.  in  Lilt. 

Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  1.  t.  84.;  Dend. 

Brit.,  t.  77. ; and  our  fig.  331 . 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  numerous,  hairy, 
erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  striated, 
terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong, 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes,  hairy. 

Racemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A shrub.  Sclavonia  and  Hun- 
gary ; and  on  the  hills  of  Italy,  from 
Piedmont  to  Naples.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers  yellow; 

June  to  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe 
in  September. 

jts  26.  G.  triangula'ris  Willd.  The  triangulai '-stemmed  Genista. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  939. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonyme.  G.  triquetra  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.  2.  p.  165.  t.  163.,  but  not  of  Aiton. 

Engravings j Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  2.  t.  153. ; and  our  fig.  332. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smooth,  3- 
angled,  and,  as  well  as  the  stems,  ascend- 
ing. Leaves  lanceolate,  and  mucronate. 

Flowers  axillary  Legume  compressed, 
and  mucronate.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub. 

Hungary,  on  calcareous  rocks.  Height 
lft.  Introd.  in  1815.  Flowers  yellow  ; 

May  and  June.  Legume  brown;  ripe 
in  August. 

Closely  resembling  G.  triquetra,  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  simple  leaves, 
it  may  possibly  be  only  a variety  ; the  change  not  being  greater  than  what 
takes  place  in  FYaxinus  excelsior  simplicifolia. 

27.  G.  sagitta'lis  L.  The  arrow  -jointed  Genista. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  998.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonymes.  G.herbdcea.  Lain.  FI.  Fr. ; Genistella  racembsa  Mcench  Meth. ; Saltzwedtilia  sagitt&lu 
FI.  Wett.  2.  p.  498. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Aust.,  t.  209.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  117.  ; and  our  fig.  333. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  prostrate.  Branches  herbaceous,  ascending,  2-edged, 
membranous,  somewhat  articulated.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers 
i disposed  in  an  ovate,  terminal,  leafless 
spike.  Corolla  smooth  ; but  the  keel  is 
furnished  with  a villous  line  on  the  back. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A prostrate  shrub.  Con- 
tinental Europe,  in  mountain  pastures. 

Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1750.  Flowers 
yellow;  May  and  June.  Legume  brown; 

1 ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

i „*  G.  s.  2 minor  Dec.  — A small  shrub, 
having  the  branches  clothed  with 
adpressed  pubescence  at  the  apex, 
as  well  as  the  leaves. 

For  practical  purposes,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a herbaceous  plant.  It  is  a very  distinct,  ornamental,  and  hardy 
jsort  ; growing  and  flowering  freely. 

p 2 
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jk  28.  G.  diffu's a Willd.  The  diffuse  Genista. 


Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  942. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonymes.  G.  humifQsa  IVulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  2.  p.  169. ; Spartium  procumbens  Jacq.  Icon.  Ear. 

t.  555.,  but  not  of  Aiton. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  555.;  and 
our  fig.  334. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent from  the  neck,  trique- 
trous. Leaves  lanceolate,  and 
smooth,  a little  ciliated.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  erect,  and  dis- 
posed in  interrupted  fascicles. 

Corollas  and  legumes  glabrous. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A procumbent 
shrub.  Italy  and  Styria,  in  ex- 
posed places.  Height  6 in.  In- 
troduced in  1815.  Flowers 

yellow ; May  and  June.  Le-  334.  Genista  decumbens. 

gume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 


29.  G.  prostra'ta  Lam.  The  prostrate  Genista. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p 618. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152.  ? .Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonymes.  G.  pedunculata  L'Hh'it.  Stirp.  184. ; G.  decumbens  Dur.  Bourg.  1.  p.  299. ; G.  Halleri 
lleyn.  Mem.  1.  p.  211.  icon. 

Engravings.  Lodd  Bot.  Cab.,  718. ; and  our  Jigs.  335, 336. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  diffuse,  prostrate.  Branches  angular,  striated,  rather 


335.  Genista  postr.ita 

hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  somewhat 
hairy  beneath,  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pedicels.  Corolla  glabrous. 

Legumes  hairy,  3 — ^-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prostrate  shrub.  Burgundy 
and  the  Alps  of  Jura.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers  yellow; 
May  and  June.  Legume  brown;  ripe  in  August. 


30.  G.  procu'mbens  Waldst.  et  Kit.  The  procumbent  Genista. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  in  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  940.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  153. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1150.;  and  our  fig.  337 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Branches  procumbent, 
round,  striated,  rather  downy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  pe- 
dicellate, axillary,  in  threes.  Corolla 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A procumbent 
shrub.  Hungary  and  Moravia.  Height 
1 ft.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers 

yellow  ; June  to  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Most  likely  only  a variety  of  the  preceding  species. 


31.  G.  pilo'sa  Lin.  The  hairy  Genista. 

Identification.  Linn.  Sp.  999. ; Smith’s  Eng.  FI.,  3.  p.  263.;  Hayne  Abbild.  der  deut.  Holz.,  p.  161. ; 

Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  152. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonymes.  (1.  ripens  Lam.  PI.  Fr.  ; Genistoides  tubereulata  Mccvh  Meth. 

Engravings.  J.icq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  208.  ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  120. ; and  our  Jig.  338 

Spec.  Char.,  6fc.  Stems  procumbent,  striated,  branched,  tuberculated.  Leaves 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  folded,  and  having  beneath  a close-pressed  silky 
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down.  Flowei  s axillary,  on  short  pedicels. 

Calyx  and  pedicels  silky.  Legumes  pu- 
bescent, and  3 — 4-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A procumbent  shrub.  South  of  France, 

Switzerland,  Germany,  &c.  ; and  Britain, 
on  dry  elevated  downs  or  heaths,  in 
Suffolk,  Cornwall,  and  North  Wales. 

Height  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  and 
June.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  Sept. 

The  specific  name,  pilosa,  is  certainly  not 
very  appropriate,  for  there  are  other  species, 
such  as  G.  candicans,  much  more  hairy. 

Other  Species  of  Genista.  — G.  spinosa,  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  is  a young 
plant  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  the  side  shoots  terminating  in  spines.  There 
are  various  other  names  in  collections,  and  a great  many  in  books  ; but  the 
whole  genus  is  in  such  a state  of  confusion,  that  nothing  can  be  determined 
with  certainty  respecting  the  species,  till  they  are  all  collected  together  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  garden  and  examined. 


Genus  VII. 
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CY'TISUS  Dec.  The  Cytisus.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

‘ Synonytnes.  Cytisus  and  Spartium  sp.  Lin.,  Lam.  &c.;  Cytise,  Fr. ; Bohnenbaum,Ge»\  ; Citiso,  Ital. 
I Derivation.  From  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  the  first  of  the  species  known  having  been  found  there. 

Gen  Char.  Calyx  bilabiate.  Upper  Lip  usually  entire  ; lower  one  somewhat 
tridentate.  Vexillum  ovate,  large.  Carina  very  obtuse,  including  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Legume  compressed,  many-seeded, 
glandless.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  trifoliolate,  alternate,  stipulate.  Flowers  of  nearly  all  the  species 
yellow. — Deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrubs  of  short  duration,  or  low  trees  ; 
natives  chiefly  of  the  Middle  and  South  of  Europe. 

All  the  species  have  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  for  the  most  part 
yellow.  The  shrubs  have  the  habit  of  Genista  or  of  ^partium,  to  both  which 
genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  They  are  all  ornamental,  some  of  them  eminently 
so  ; and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  are  decidedly  more 
elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or  in  axillary  heads. 
The  wood  of  the  laburnum  is  valuable  in  turnery  and  cabinet-work.  All  the 
species  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost  exclusively 
propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous  ; but,  if  they  were 
all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  question  much  if 
a tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct. 

§ l.  Alburndides  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  the  word  alburnum , signifying  the  white  inner  sap-wood  of  trees  ; and  applied 
to  this  section  from  the  flowers  of  the  species  being  white. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod  1 — 4-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  very  few.  Branches  unarmed.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

^ 1 . C.  a'lbus  Link.  The  white  Cytisus,  or  Portugal  Broom. 

Identification.  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Synonymes.  Genista  aloaLow.  Diet  2.  p.  623. ; Sp&rtium  album  Desf.  FI.  All.  2.  p.  132.;  Sp6rtium 
multiflbrum  Ail.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  11. ; Spartium  dispermum  Mcench  Meth.  p.  130. ; Genista  mul- 
tifhVa  N.  Du  Ham.  2.  p.  76. ; Spartium  a Fleurs  blanches,  Fr. ; vreisse  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  23.  ; and  our  dg.  339. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Branches  terete,  twiggy.  Leaves  simple, 
and  trifoliolate,  sessile.  Leaflets  linear-oblong,  and  silky. 

Flowers  in  fascicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  Legume 
2-seeded,  very  villous.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub; 
evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  its  numerous  straight  parallel 
young  shoots.  Portugal  and  the  Levant.  Height  5 ft. 
to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  white ; May  and 
June.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

A very  handsome  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered 
with  its  white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  bees,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  the  honey. 

In  good  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  attaining  the  height 
of  5 or  6 feet  in  3 or  4 years  ; and,  in  6 or  8 years,  growing 
as  high  as  15  or  even  20  feet,  if  in  a sheltered  situation. 

Placed  by  itself  on  a lawn,  it  forms  a singularly  ornamental 
plant,  even  when  not  in  flower,  by  the  varied  disposition 
and  tufting  of  its  twiggy  thread-like  branches.  When  in 
flower,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  garden. 

Trained  to  a single  stem,  its  effect  is  increased  ; and,  grafted 
on  the  laburnum,  a common  practice  about  Paris,  it  forms 
a very  remarkable  combination  of  beauty  and  singularity. 

Plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds. 

Variety. 

& C.  a.  2 incarnatus  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  very  slightly 
tinged  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  in  1818; 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 


Cftisus  fclbus. 


§ ii.  Laburnum  Dec. 

Derivation.  A name  applied  by  Pliny  to  some  species  of  C^tisus. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper  su- 
ture. Flowers  yellow.  Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  {Dec.  Prod,.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

^ 2.  C.  Labu'rnum  L.  The  common  Laburnum. 


340.  Ctytuus  Laburnum. 
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Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1041.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ; Don’s  Mill,,  2.  p.  154. 

fiynonymes.  C.  alplnus  Lain.  FI.  Fr.  2.  p.  621.;  Bean-trefoile  Tree,  and  Peascod  Tree,  Gerard  ; 
Pea  Tree,  Scotch  ; Golden  Chain;  P Aubours,  faux  E'benier,  Arbois,  or  Arc-Bois,  Fr. ; gemeine 
Bohnenbaum,  Ger.  ; Aborniello,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  L’Aubours,  which  is  given  to  this  tree  in  Dauphine  and  Switzerland,  is 
supposed  by  Du  Hamel  to  be  a corruption  of  the  Latin  word  laburnum.  The  word  Arbois  is 
a corruption  of  arc-bois , the  wood  of  this  tree  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  to  make 
their  bows  ; and  being  still  so  employed  by  the  country  people,  in  some  parts  ot  the  Maconnois, 
where  these  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  elasticity  during  half  a century.  The 
name  of  Faux  E benier  is  applied  to  the  wood,  from  the  blackness  of  its  heart-wood.  The  German 
name  signifies  Bean  Tree  ; and  both  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  names  of  Bean-trefoile  and  Peas- 
c >d  Tree  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legumes.  The  name  of  Golden  Chain 
alludes  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which,  as  C-owper  elegantly  describes 
them,  are  “ rich  in  streaming  gold.” 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  306.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  176.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  44.;  the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  Arb.  Brit..  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  340. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate ; leaflets  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels  and  ca- 
lyxes clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear,  many-seeded, 
clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A low  deciduous  tree.  Native  of 
Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  South  of  Germany,  and  of  Switzerland. 
Height  20  ft.  or  upwards.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  and 
June.  Legume  dark  brown;  ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow.  Naked 
young  wood  green. 

Varieties. 

J C.  L.  2 pendulum  Hort.  has  slender  pendulous  branches. 

If  C.  L.  3 q uercifolium  Hort.,  C.  L.  2 incisum,  has  sinuated  leaflets,  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  (See  the  plate  of  this  variety 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.;  and  our  Jig.  341.) 


341.  Cytisus  Labrfimum  jucrcifblium. 


*t  C.  L.  4 fcllis  variegatis  has  variegated  leaves  ; but  it  is  a plant  of  no 
beauty,  and  rarely  seen  in  collections. 

1 C.  L.  5 frdgrans  Hort.  — Flowers  fragrant.  Wherever  a number  of 
laburnums  are  found  in  flower  together,  whether  of  this  or  the  other 
species,  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  will  be  found  to  differ  very  con- 
siderably, and  occasionally  one  may  be  found  which  may  be  termed 
fragrant ; hence  the  origin  of  this  variety. 


If  3.  C.  ( L .)  alpi'nus  Mill.  The  Alpine,  or  Scotch.  Laburnum. 


Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. ; Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  153. ; 
by  nonymes.  C.  Laburnum  /3  Ait.,  Lam.,  Dec.,  FI.  Fr.-, 

p 4 


Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Cytisus  angustifdlius  Mcench  Meth.  145  ; 
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C.  LaWirnum  var.  latif&lium  Pers.  and  Du  Mont ; Cytise  des  AlpeS,  l’Aubours,  Fr. ; Alnen  Bah- 
nenbaum,  Ger.  ; Maggio  Ciondolo,  Hal. 

Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  t.  260. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v 
and  oui  fig.  34  u. 


Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Branches  glabrous  anil  terete.  Leaves  petiolate;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  puberulous.  Legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  low  tree.  Found  in  Carinthia,  in  the  Alps  of  Jura, 
on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to  some,  it  is  also 
found  wild  in  Scotland  ; but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous  there.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  sometimes  much  higher  in  a state  of  cultivation.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other  species,  viz.  1596 ; 
and  was,  probably,  for  a long  time  confounded  with  it;  for  which  reason  we 
shall  treat  of  the  two  species,  or  races,  together.  Flowers  yellow ; May 
and  June.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

J C.  (L.)  a.  2 pend  ulus  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  in  the  foliage  and 
legumes,  seems  intermediate  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  al- 
pinus.  This  is  very  obvious  in  a fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  the  plate  in  Arb 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  The  pendulous  variety.of  C.  Laburnum  is 
a much  less  robust  plant. 

1 t C.  (L.)  a.  3 purpurdscens  Hort.,  C.  L.  purpureum  Hort.,  C.  Adam* 

Poir.,  C.  L.  coccmeum  Baum.  Cat.,  the  purple  Laburnum,  the  scarlet 

Laburnum,  is  not  a hybrid  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus, 
as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  a sport  from  a bud  of  C\  tisus  pur- 
pureus inserted  in  C.  alpinus,  in  1825,  by  D.  Adam,  a nurseryman  at 
Vitry,  near  Paris.  The  flowers  are  of  a reddish  purple,  slightly 
tinged  with  buffi,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8 in.  or  more 
long.  A lew  years  after  this  sport  was  originated,  it  was  found  that 

it  had  a strong  tendency  to  return  to  the  original  kinds  ; and  that 

from  one  bud  or  graft,  branches  were  produced  of  the  true  Cytisus 
purpureus,  of  the  true  Laburnum  (either  the  Alpine  or  the  common. 
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according  to  which  of  these  may  have  been  chosen  as  the  stock)  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  of  the  purple  laburnum.  This  was  soon  observed 
both  in  France  and  England.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  225., 
vol.  xv.  p.  122.;  and  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  590.)  It  is  a very  vi- 
gorous, and  somewhat  erect  and  fastigiate,  growing  variety,  having 
produced  shoots  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft.  long  in  one  season  ; but,  though  it 
has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some  cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it 
cannot  be  recommended. 

¥ C.  (L.)  a.  A fragrans  Hort.  — Blossoms  fragrant.  There  are  plants 
in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

Miller  recognised  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  alpinus  as  species;  but  Linnaeus 
did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly  very  dis- 
tinct ; as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Quercus  i^obur  pedunculatum,  and  Q.  R. 
sessilifiorum,  and  like  these  two  oaks  they  come  true  from  seed.  Both  sorts, 
being  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively  propagated  and  cultivated  in 
British  gardens  and  plantations.  There  are  trees  at  Syon  of  C.  alpinus  above 
40  ft.  high,  and  some  at  Alnwick  Castle  with  trunks  3 ft.  in  diameter.  The 
heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a dark  colour;  and,  though  of  rather  a 
coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable  : it  will  take  a polish,  and  may  be 
made  to  resemble  ebony.  A cubic  foot  weighs  52  lb.  1 1 oz.  in  a dried  state. 
The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood  vary  much,  according  to  the  soil,  and 
the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest  in  the  C.  Laburnum,  when  grown  on  poor 
calcareous  soil ; and  lightest  in  the  C.  (L.)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich 
soil  : in  which  last  case  its  colour  is  a sort  of  greenish  black.  It  is  in  much 
demand  among  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  is  to  form  alternate  staves  with  the  wood  of  the  holly, 
or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noggins,  or  bickers ; but  it  is  also  used 
for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles  ; for  flutes,  and  other  musical  instruments. 
Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of  the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in  order  to  produce  an  undergrowth  in 
plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with  these  animals;  for,  though  the  plants  are 
eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter,  yet  they  will  spring  up  again  the  next  season, 
and  thus  yield  a regular  supply  of  winter’s  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  As 
an  ornamental  tree,  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the  head  is 
irregular  and  picturesque ; its  foliage  is  of  a smooth,  shining,  and  beautiful 
green  ; and,  what  is  a great  recommendation  to  every  ornamental  plant,  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects.  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a 
very  indifferent  soil,  it  requires  a deep  fertile  sandy  loam  to  attain  a large  size. 
In  regard  to  situation,  as  the  tree  puts  out  few  horizontal  roots,  and  has  rather 
a spreading  head,  when  it  grows  rapidly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high 
winds  ; but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  less  injurious  to  plants  growing  near  it, 
than  some  other  ornamental  trees.  For  producing  timber,  it  should  be  placed 
m masses  in  a sheltered  situation,  or  in  a plantation  among  other  trees,  so  as 
to  be  drawn  up  with  a clear  straight  stem ; and  when  so  circumstanced,  in 
good  soil,  C.  (L.)  alpinus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from  35  ft.  to  45  ft.  Both 
C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus  are  invariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
pendulous  and  other  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  either 
of  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are  fit  to  gather  in  October  ; and  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a dry  airy  loft,  till  the  March  following,  when  they 
should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  soil,  at  about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Half  the  plants 
which  come  up  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November 
| following. 


4.  C.  Welden//  Vis.  Welden’s  Cytisns. 

I Identification.  Vinani  PI.  Dalm.  Ex.  Bot.  Zeit.,  Jan.  1830.,  p.  52.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155.  ; Hort. 
I F1-  Austr.,  2.  p.  330. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  Month.  Reg.,  No.  122. 

; r.ngraving.  Our  fig.  343.  from  a drawing  kindly  sent  us  by  the  late  Baron  Jacquin. 


j Spec.  Char.,fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  ternate,  petiolate  ; leaflets  ellif  tic,  entire,  eu- 
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neated  at  the  base,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  smooth.  Racemes  terminal,  stalked, 
pyramidal,  straight;  pedicels 
boary  and  villous.  Calyxes 
campanulate,  3-lobed  ; lobes 
tomentosely  ciliated.  Corolla 
glabrous,  but  the  carina  is 
clothed  with  silky  villi.  Le- 
gume glabrous,  mucronate 
by  the  style.  (Doji’s  Mill.) 

An  erect  woody  shrub,  re- 
sembling a laburnum.  Dal- 
matia, in  woods  on  moun- 
tains. Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. ; 

6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  gardens.  In- 
troduced in  1837.  Flowers 
yellow,  fragrant ; June  and 
July.  Legumes  brown  ; ripe 
in  October. 

The  racemes  are  erect,  and 
do  not  droop  even  when  in 
fruit.  The  seeds  are  still  more 
poisonous  than  those  of  the 
common  laburnum,  and  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  causes 
headach.  The  milk  of  the  343'  c#tous  weid^ni.. 

goats  which  feed  upon  the  flowers,  Baron  Welden  observes,  produces  the  same 
effect,  only  more  severely,  upon  those  who  drink  it. 


& 5.  C.  ni'gricans  L.  The  black  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1041. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.p.  153. : Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  155. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  378.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  802. ; and  our 
Jig.  344. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  round,  twiggy.  Leaves 
stalked,  and  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down 
beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes,  and 
pods ; leaflets  elliptic.  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect.  Calyxes  without  bracteas.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A handsome  deciduous  shrub.  Piedmont, 

Vallais,  and  Bohemia.  On  hills  and  along  way- 
sides. Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1730. 

Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  black  ; 
ripe  in  October.  The  whole  plant  turns  black 
when  drying  ; whence  the  specific  name. 

It  ripens  seed  in  abundance  ; and  it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  Laburnum,  thus  form- 
ing a handsome  standard. 


as  6.  C.  sessilifo'lius  L.  The  sessile-leaved  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1041. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2 p.  153. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  618.  f.  2. : Bot.  Mag.,  t.  255. ; and  our  figs.  345.  and  346. 

'Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.  Branches  round.  Floral 
leaves  almost  sessile,  and  leaflets  ovate.  Racemes  terminal,  short,  and  erect ; 
each  calyx  having  a 3-leaved  bractea  under  it.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub,  with 
upright  branches,  and  smooth  shining  leaves.  Native  of  France  and  Pied- 
mont. Height  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1569.  Flowers  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

In  very  general  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  generally  as  a bush,  but  some- 
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times  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
laburnum ; when  it  forms  a very 
formal,  symmetrical,  round-headed, 
small  tree,  which,  however,  is 
highly  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
We  have  given  two  figures  of 
this  species,  both  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it 
varies  in  the  magnitude  and  general 
appearance  of  its  foliage,  accord- 
ing to  soil  and  situation.  Plants 
grafted  standard  high  are  common 
in  the  London  nurseries. 


7.  (-.  triflo'rljs  L'Herit.  The  three-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.  L’H^rit.  Stirp.,  184.;  Desf.  FI.  Atl.,  2.  p.  139.;  Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ; Don’s  Mill.  2.  p.  155.;  Welib  Iter  Hispan.,  51. 

Synonymc.  C.  villbsus  Pour.  Act.  Tout.  3.  p.  317. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  94.  f.  3.  ; Duh.,  t.  5.  f.  452. ; out  fig.  347. 

Spec  Char.,  §c.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate ; leaflets  ovate-elliptic.  Flow- 
ers axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  somewhat  race- 
mose at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A 
straggling  hairy  shrub,  closely  resembling  C.  capitatus 
and  C.  hirsutus.  South  of  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Mauritania.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1640. 

Flowers  yellow ; June  and  July.  Legume  black  ; 
ripe  in  October. 

Frequent  in  gardens,  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  ; 
but  neither  as  a standard  nor  as  a dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration.  It  should 
be  planted  in  an  airy  situation. 

Sk  8.  C.  pa'tens  L.  The  spreading  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Syst.  Veg.  555.,  according  to  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  184. ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Synonymes.  C.  pendulinus  Lin.  Fit.  Sopp.  328. ; C.  grandifldrus  Dec.  Prod.  2. 
p.  156.;  Genista  tomentbsa  Poir.  Supp.  2.  p.  719. ; Spartium  patens  Lin. 

Syst.  535.,  Brot.  FI.  Lus.  2.  p.  83.,  but  not  of  Cav.  ; Spartium  grandifldrum 
Brot.  FI.  Lus.,  2.  p.  80. ; Sarothamnus  patens  Webb  Iter  Hispan.  51. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  348. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves 
trifoliolate,  petiolate  ; the  upper  ones  simple,  and  obovate, 
as  are  the  leaflets ; covered  with  closely  pressed  down. 

Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nodding. 

Pods  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A spreading  shrub.  Native 
of  Portugal.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1752. 

Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  dark  brown,  or 
black;  ripe  in  October. 

A very  handsome  shrub,  especially  when  grafted  standard 
high,  not  so  common  in  collections  as  it  ought  to  be. 

& 9.  C.  scopa'rius  Link.  Th e common  Broom. 

Identification.  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  scoparium  Lin.  Sp.  998.,  Smith  Eng.  But.  1339.  ; Genista  scopriria  Lam. 
Diet.  2.  p.  623.,  but  not  of  Vill. ; G.  hirsdta  Mcench  Meth.  144.  ; Genet  a Balais,  Genet  commun, 
Fr.  ; gemeine  Pfriemer,  Ger. 

Engravings.  CEd.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  313. ; Smith  Engl.  Bot.,t.  1339.  ; and  our  fig.  349. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves  petioled,  trifoliolate  ; 
the  uppermost  simple;  these  and  the  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  pe- 
diceled,  solitary.  Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub, 
evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  numerous  young  shoots.  Native  of  dry 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  throughout  Europe.  Height  3 ft.  to  12  ft.  according 


348.  Cj'tisus  patens 
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to  the  soil  and  situation.  Flowers  large,  yellow  ; May  and  June.  Legume 

black ; ripe  in  September.  Naked  young  wood  green. 

V arieties. 

at  C.  s.  2 dibus  Hort.  has  the  flowers  white,  or  of  a very  pale  yellow. 

at  C.  s.  3 fibre  pleno  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double. 

The  roots  are  straight,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a great  depth.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliolate  or  simple  ; the  branches  numerous,  long,  straight,  angular, 
dark  green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a deep  golden  yellow, 
sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  and  occasionally  of  a uniform  pale  lemon 
colour : they  are  succeeded  by  pods  above  an  inch  long, 
black  when  ripe,  and  each  containing  15  or  16  seeds. 

The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species 
of  the  genus  ; and,  were  the  plant  not  so  common  in 
a wild  state,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the 
most  ornamental.  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  tough, 
and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  has  a strong  disagreeable 
smell.  Though  it  is  at  present  comparatively  neglected, 
yet  in  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten 
by  sheep  and  cattle  ; and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed, 
before  the  general  improvement  of  grass  lands  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  the  principal 
herbage.  One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  form 
brooms,  or  besoms;  for  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from 
time  immemorial.  The  young  shoots  were  formerly 
used  as  a substitute  for  hops  in  brewing  beer;  and  the 
flower-buds,  just  before  they  become  yellow,  were  pickled 
in  the  manner  of  capers.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  purgative  and  diuretic. 
In  the  North  of  Scotland,  a decoction  of  the  recent  shoots  is  used  by  shep- 
herds, for  dressing  the  backs  of  sheep,  instead  of  tobacco  water.  The  broom 
produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which,  according  to  M.  Hartig,  retain  their 
germinating  quality  for  a very  long  time  : some  that  he  kept  25  years,  in  a 
room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as  readily  as  new  seed. 


§ iii.  Calycutome  Link. 

Derivation.  From  kalyx,  a calyx,  and  tome,  a cutting  ; in  reference  to  the  calyx,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  after  some  time,  falls  off,  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  remainder  the  appearance  of  being 
cut  round. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming  trun- 
cate. Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny  branches 
and  yellow  flowers.  {Dec.  Prod.) 


& 10.  C.  spino'sus  Lam.  The  spiny  Cytisus. 


Ident  ification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  247.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155.  ; Webb  Iter 
Hispan.,  51. 

Si/nont/me.  Spartium  spinbsum  Lin.  Sp.  997. 

Engravings.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  2.  p.  376.,  icon.  ; Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t.  95. ; and  our  fig.  350. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  angled,  spiny.  Leaves  trifoliolate  ; 
leaflets  obovate  oblong.  Legumes  perfectly  smooth.  {Dec. 
Prod.).  An  upright  spiny  shrub.  Upon  hills  and  rouidi  places 
from  Perpignan  to  Genoa,  in  Corsica,  and  in  the  Algerine 
country.  Height  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

There  are  plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 


350.  C.  spinosus. 
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.**  11.  C.  tribracteola'tus  Webb.  The  three-bracted  Cytisus. 


Identification.  Iter  Hispan.,  p.  51.  ; Otia  Hispan.,  p.  3. 

Engravings.  Otia  Hispan.,  t.  3.  and  our  fig.  351. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Decumbent.  Branches  tetragonal, 
divaricate,  rigid,  obtuse.  Leaves  trifoliolate, 
verticillately  sub-opposite ; leaflets  ovate-elliptic, 
slightly  obtuse  at  the  apex,  refuse,  with  ash- 
coloured  silky  down,  petiolulate.  Common  petiole 
none,  or  cohering  with  the  branch.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, clustered,  pedunculate.  Calyx  bilabiate, 
hairy;  upper  lip  cut  to  the  middle  in  narrow 
acute  segments ; lower  lip  longer,  narrow,  3- 
toothed ; middle  tooth  longest,  supported  at  the 
base  by  three  ovate  closely  pressed  bracts. 

{Webb,  OtiaHisp.)  A decumbent  shrub,  ever- 
green from  the  colour  of  its  bark.  Spain  near  Medina  Sidonia,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains.  Height  lft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1838.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May.  Legume  ?. 


351.  Cytisus  tribractec'^iJa. 


& 12.  C.  lani'gerus  Dec.  The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155.  ; Webb  Iter 
Hispan.,  51. 

Synonymes.  Sp&rtium  lanfgerum  Detf.  FI.  All.  2.  p.  135. : Calycotome 

villbsa  Link  Enum.  ; Spartium  villbsum  Brot.  FI.  Lus.  2.  p.  85.,  and 
Poir.  Voy.  2.  p.  207. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  352.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  furrowed,  spiny.  Leaves  tri- 
foliolate ; leaflets  obovate-elliptical.  Legumes  very  hairy 
in  a woolly  manner.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A spiny  shrub. 
Found  wild  on  hills  and  in  rough  places  in  Corsica, 
Crete,  the  Archipelago,  Mauritania,  Gibraltar,  and  Por- 
tugal. Height  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1821. 
Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  dark  brown, 
or  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

Variety. 

^ C.  /.  2 rigidus  Dec. — Spines  very  strong. 

Not  common  in  collections,  and  in  all  probability  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a variety  of  the  preceding  species. 


352.  C.  lanigerus 


§ iv.  Tubocytisus  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  tubus,  a tube,  and  cytisus  ; in  reference  to  the  tubular  shape  of  the  calyx. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.  Thornless  shrubs, 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.) 

A.  Flowers  ivhite  or  whitish. 

13.  C.  leuca'nthus  Waldst.  et  Kit.  The  white-flowered 
Cytisus. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  2.  p.  141.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. ; Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  156. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1438.;  and  our  fig.  353. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Leaf- 
lets elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the  branches ; 
heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  leaves.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A 
downy  shrub.  Croatia,  in  woods.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers  yellowish  white  ; June  and 
July.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  October. 
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Very  ornamental,  and  well  deserving  a place  among  other  species  of  the 
genus.  It  forms  a handsome  object  grafted  standard  high. 


B.  Flowers  'purple. 

14.  C.  purpu'reus  Scop.  The  purpl e-fiowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  905.  t.  43. ; Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  155.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.  Append.,  t.  48.;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  892. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1176. ; and  our 
figs.  354,  355. 

Sjtec.  Char.,  S;c.  Stems  procumbent,  twiggy.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and  legumes 
glabrous.  Leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  pedicels. 
(Doji’s  Mill.)  A procumbent  shrub.  Native  of  Carniola  in  exposed  places. 
Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1792.  Flowers  purple ; 

May  to  August.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

C.  p.  2 fibre  albo  Hort.  has  the  flowers  of  a pure 
white. 

-dc  C.  p.  3 fibre  rosco. — Flowers  rose-coloured.  Plants 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Of  all  the  different  species  of  Cy- 
tisus, when  grafted  on  the  laburnum 
standard  high,  this  forms  the  most 
graceful  tree  ; and  a plant  of  it  covered 
with  its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a 
lawn,  or  in  a border  near  a standard  of 
Genista  triquetra,  covered  with  its 
golden  yellow  flowers,  will  produce  a 
ver}’  striking  effect.  The  singular  hybrid 
or  sport  formed  between  this  plant  and  the  laburnum  has 
been  already  described,  p.  216. 


355.  C.  purp&reus. 


C.  Floivers  yellow. 

The 


C.  elonga'tus  Waldst.  et  Kit. 
elongated  Cytisus. 

t.  183. 


Dec. 


Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  2.  p.  200 
l’rod.,  2.  p.  155. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  t.  183. ; and  our  fig.  356. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elon- 
gated and  round ; young  ones  hairy.  Leaflets 
obovate,  clothed  -beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  in  fours,  on  short 
pedicels.  Calyxes  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect 
pubescent  shrub.  Native  of  Hungary,  in  woods. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May  and  June.  Legume  dark  brown, 
or  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

In  H.  S.  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s. 

j*  16.  C.  multiflo'rus  IAndl.  The  manv- 
flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1 191. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

St/nonymes.  C.  elongatus  Hoi  tut.,  but  not  of  Kit. ; C.  elongiltus 
/J  multiflbrus  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  155. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1191.;  and  our  Jig.  357. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elon- 
gated, terete,  younger  ones  villous.  Leaflets 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  villous  beneath, 
and  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 

Flowers  usually  ternary.  Pedicels  about  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles 
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Vexillum  emarginate,  undulated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A downy  shrub.  Native  of 
Europe.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  yellow  ; May 
and  June.  Legume  black;  ripe  in  September. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  preceding  species. 


357.  Cytisus  multiflorus. 


35S.  Cytisus  falc&tus. 


369.  Cytisus  austriacus. 


j*  17.  C.  falca'tus  Waldst.  ct  Kit.  The  sickl e-lihe-podded  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Waldst  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  p.  2f>4  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  i55. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  15G.;  Lod. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  520. ; Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  t.  238. ; and  our  fig.  358. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  declinate.  Branches  round  and  twiggy;  the  young 
ones,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairy  down.  Petioles 
hairy.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles.  Calyxes 
clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A downy  shrub.  Native 
of  Croatia,  the  South  of  Russia,  and  Gallicia.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd. 
1816.  Flowers  yellow ; June  to  August.  Legume  black;  ripe  in  October. 

Varieties.  C.  triflorus  Lod.,  C.  ruthenicus  Lod.,  C.  decumbens  Lod.,  are 
apparently  all  varieties  of  this  species. 

j*  18.  C.  austri'acus  L.  The  Austrian.  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1042.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  117.  f.  2. ; Pall.  Itin.,  ed.  Gal.,  t.  100.  f.  3. ; Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  21. ; and  our 
fig.  359.  above. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  upright.  Branches  round  and  twiggy,  and,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  strigose  pubescence.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, attenuated  at  both  ends.  Flowers  terminal,  somewhat  umbellate. 
Calyxes  and  legumes  rather  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright  downy  shrub. 
Found  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Austria,  Upper  Italy,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Siberia.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1741.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
July  to  September.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  November. 

Variety. 

& C.  a.  2 nova  Lod.  has  the  leaves  much  smaller  than 
the  species,  and  seems  to  be  an  erect,  and  very  dis- 
tinct variety. 

-*  19.  C.  supi'nus  Jacq.  The  supine  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  1. 1.  20. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  1 56. 

Synonyme.  C.  /otoldes  Pour.  Act.  Tout.  3.  t.  318. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Hist.,  p.  96.,  No.  7.,  icon.;  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  1.  t.  20.;  and 
our  fig.  360. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  branched  and  decumbent.  Branches 
round,  and,  when  young,  rather  hairy  ; adult  ones  smooth. 

Leaflets  obovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  2 — 4,  usually 
terminal  and  pedunculate.  Calyxes  and  pods  slightly  hairy. 


360.  Cytisus  suj>i:r.u 
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(Dec.  Prod.)  A decumbent  hairy  shrub.  Native  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey,  and  Dauphine,  both  on  exposed  hills,  and  in 
sheltered  bushy  places.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1755.  Flowers  pale 
yellow,  with  the  standard  reddish  ; May  to  August.  Legume  dark  brown, 
or  black ; ripe  in  November. 

j*  20.  C.  hirsu'tus  L.  The  hairy  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1042. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Synonymes.  C.  suplnus  Bertol.  PI.  Gen.,  but  not  of  Lin. ; C.  triflbrus  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  250.,  but 
not  of  L’Herit. ; C.  Tournefortfd»MS  Loisel.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  157* 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Stems  decumbent.  Branches  round  and  twiggy ; when  young 
hairy,  but  smooth  when  old.  Leaflets  ovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  lateral 
on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
decumbent  hoary  shrub.  Found  in  rugged  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary. 
Height  1ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  yellow ; June  to  August.  Le- 
gume black  ; ripe  in  October.  Closely  resembling  the  C.  capitatus,  and 
C.  triflorus  of  Loddiges’s  arboretum. 


jet  21.  C.  capita'tus  Jacq.  The  headed-flowered  Cytisus. 


Identification.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  33.  ; Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  156. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
Synonymes.  C.  hirsdtus  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  250. ; C.  suplnus  Lin.  Sp.  1040. 
Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  497. ; and  our  fig.  361. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  hispid. 
Leaflets  ovate-elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and 
forming  heads  at  the  points  of  the  branches  ; but  some- 
times lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  pods  covered 
with  short  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright  hoary  shrub. 
Found  wild  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1774. 
Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Legume  dark  brown, 
or  black  ; ripe  in  October. 


Varieties  or  Synonymes.  Cytisus  austriacus  Pod.,  C.  canescens  Fisch.  of  Got., 
C.  uralensis  Lod .,  C.  calycinus  Lod.,  C.  parvifolius  Lod .,  C.  hirsutus 
Lod.,  C.  supinus  Lod.,  appear  to  be  all  varieties  of  C.  capitatus,  or  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  identical  with  that  species. 


.*«  22.  C.  cilia'tus  Walilenb.  The  ciliated  -podded  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Wahlenb.  FI.  Carp.,  219. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  fig. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when  young 
hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  Flowers 
approximate  in  threes,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous  and  ciliated.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A hispid  shrub.  Native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Height 
2ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  yellow;  June  and  July.  Le- 
gume black  ; ripe  in  October. 

joc  23.  C.  poly'trichus  Bieh.  The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Suppl.,  477. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-ellip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A recumbent  shrub.  Found  in  pine  forests,  on  high  moun- 
tains, in  Tauria.  Height  2 ft.  to  4ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  yellow; 
June  and  July.  Legume  black  ; ripe  in  October.  DeCandolle  observes  of 
it,  that  it  has  the  hairiness  of  C.  capitatus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of 
C.  hirsutus,  and  the  habit  of  C.  supinus. 
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$ v.  L otoides  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  lotos,  the  lotus,  and  eidos,  appearance  ; from  the  general  resemblance  of  tha 
species  to  the  genus  Lbtus. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ; the  upper  lip  2-partedv 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Many-stemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generally  capitate  and  ter- 
minal, and  all  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

24.  C.  arge'nteus  L.  The  silvery  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1043.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  157 

Synonyme.  /,6tus  arg^nteus  Brot.  Ft.  Lus.  2.  p.  119. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.41.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  362. 

Spec.  Char.  ,Sfc.  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas, 
and  pods  clothed  with  a closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves 
petiolate,  trifoliolate ; leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers 
3 — 4,  produced  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A decumbent  shrub.  Native  of  Carniola,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Mauritania.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1739. 

Flowers  yellow  ; August.  Legume  black ; ripe  in  October. 

A silky  silvery-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closely 

pressed  silky  down  over  all  its  parts ; noticed  in  the  specific  character,  and 

whence  it  derives  its  specific  name. 

~ fc  25.  C.  calyci'nus  Pied.  The  large- calyxed  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.,  2.  p.  166. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  157.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

Synonyme.  C.  pauciflbrus  Willd.  Sp.  3.  p.  1126. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab  , t.  673. ; and  our  fig.  363. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  ascending.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and 
pods  somewhat  hairy  from  spreading  down.  Leaves 
trifoliolate  and  petiolate.  Leaflets  roundish,  obovate. 

Flowers  terminal,  from  2 to  8 together.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A prostrate  shrub,  with  trailing  branches,  the  ends  of 
which  grow  upright.  Found  in  stony  places  on  Mount 
Caucasus.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
yellow  ; August.  Legume  black ; ripe  in  October. 


363.  C.  caiyclmi* 


26.  C.  na'nus  Willd.  The  dwarf  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,769.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  81. ; and  our  fig.  364. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Stems  cylindrical.  Leaves  trifo- 
liolate, obovate,  clothed  with  strigose  pubescence 
beneath,  and  smooth  above.  Raceme  terminal, 
secund,  usually  4-flowered.  Calyx  deeply  3- 
parted ; hairs  on  the  stems  and  peduncles  ad- 
pressed.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procumbent  shrub. 
Native  of  the  Levant.  Height  1 ft.  Introd.  in 
1816.  Flowers  yellow;  June  and  July.  Le- 
gume black  ; ripe  in  October. 

This  is  a beautiful  little  shrub  for  rockwork  ; 
and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered  with 
broad  flat  stones  to  retain  the  moisture  during 
the  hot  weather  of  July,  it  will  continue  flowering 
during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and  produce 
abundance  of  seeds ; which  may  be  sent  to  any 
distance  in  the  pods. 
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§ vi.  Clironanthus  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  chronos,  a year,  and  anthos,  a flower  ; applied  to  this  section  because  the  petals 
remain  attached  to  the  calyxes  all  the  year. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  lower  one  trifid  ; lobes 
acute,  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  Petals  permanent.  Legume  oval, 
much  compressed,  2-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod .,  ii.  p.  157.) 

j*  27.  C.  orienta'lis  Lois.  The  Oriental  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  156.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

Synonyme.  C.  orientklis,  &c  , Gerard  and  Vail.  Herb. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  31.  f.  3.;  and  our  fig.  365. 

Spec.  Char .,  8?c.  Stems  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  almost  sessile, 
trifoliolate,  hairy ; leaflets  linear,  acute.  Flowers  large  and 
yellow,  subterminal,  on  short  pedicels,  and  few.  The  flowers 
and  pods  are  both  glabrous.  Calyx  hairy,  more  5-cleft  than 
bilabiate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.)  An  erect  hairy  shrub. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1818.  Flowers  yellow,  large  and  persistent;  June  and  July. 

Legume  black ; ripe  in  October. 

Other  Species  of  Cytisus. — This  genus,  in  British  gardens,  is  in  such  a stateof 
confusion,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  it  satisfactorily  till  all  the  kinds  are 
collected  together,  and  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years  till  they  show  their 
flowers  and  fruit.  Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  alleged  species  in  the  London 
gardens  are  only  varieties.  In  the  mean  time,  all  that  a cultivator  can  do  is  to 
procure  as  many  kinds  as  he  can ; and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges 
he  will  find  the  greater  number  of  those  above  described,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Among  the  species  probably  hardy, 
by  far  the  handsomest  in  point  of  foliage  is  the  C.  ceolicus  Guss.  (Bot.  Reg. 
t.  1902.,  and  our  fig.  366.) 

It  is  a tall,  very  hoary 
shrub.  A native  of  Stroin- 
boli.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft. 

Introd.  in  1835.  Flowers 
pubescent,  yellow,  cam- 
panulate,  and  the  young 
legumes  glabrous.  It  has 
the  appearance,  Dr.  Bind- 
ley observes,  of  being  an 
intermediate  species  be- 
tween  C.  Laburnum  and 
C.  triflorus.  (See  Arb.  Br., 

1st  ed.,  p.  2551.)  C.  ra- 
%cemdsus  Marnock  (Flor. 

366.  cytuus  aediicus.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  t.  18. ; andour  Jig.  367.)  is  a hand- 
some shrub,  of  moderately  robust  habit ; a native  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1835.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  a 
spike  about  6 in.  in  length,  and  of  a bright  yellow.  There  were  plants  in  the 
Epsom  Nursery  in  1838.  Many  other  species  of  Cytisus  are  described  by 
authors,  for  which  we  refer  to  Don’s  Miller , Webb’s  Iter  Hispaniense,  Bois- 
sier’s  Elenchus  Plantar  urn,  Duby  and  De  Candolle’s  Botanicon  Gallicum,  and 
the  first  edition  of  this  Arboretum.  Many  genera  of  ligneous  plants  require  to 
be  cultivated  together,  in  the  same  garden,  in  order  to  settle  their  nomen- 
clature : but  while  some  of  these,  as  Quercus,  Pinus,  &c.,  would  consume  the 
greater  part  of  a lifetime  in  procuring  them  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  waiting  till  they  came  into  flower,  the  genera  Genista,  Cytisus, 
and  Adenocarpus  are  almost  exclusively  European,  and  might  be  collected  in 
the  course  of  one  year  ; while,  in  three  years  after  the  seeds  were  sown,  the 
plants  would  in  most  cases  come  into  flower.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that 
some  amateur  of  leisure  does  not  undertake  their  arrangement. 


365.  C.  oriental!*. 
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Genus  VIII. 

I 1 


ADENOCA'RPUS  Dec.  The  Adenocarpus.  Lin.  Syst . Monatlelphia 

Decan  dria. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Supp.,  549. ; Leg.  M£m.,  6. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  158.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

Derivation.  From  aden,  a gland,  and  karpos,  fruit ; in  reference  to  the  legumes  being  beset  with 
pedicellate  glands. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  obconical,  usually  beset  with  glands,  bilabiate ; upper  lip  bi- 
partite, lower  one  longer  and  trifid.  Carina  obtuse,  enclosing  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Legume  oblong,  compressed.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  trifoliolate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
yellow  in  all  the  species.  — Shrubs,  straggling,  of  short  duration,  somewhat 
evergreen  from  the  colour  of  their  young  shoots  ; natives  chiefly  of  Europe. 

Branches  divergent ; leaves  trifoliolate,  with  petiolar  stipules,  and  folded 

leaflets,  and  usually  grouped ; flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed 

in  terminal  racemes.  Culture  as  in  Cytisus,  from  which 

genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

■**  1.  A.  hispa'nicus  Dec.  The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Suppl.,  549.  ; Leg.  Mem.,  6. ; Prod.,  2. 
p.  158. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 

Synonymes.  O^tisus  hispanicus  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  248.  ; C.  anagtfrius 
L' Her  it.  Stirp.  184..  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.  149. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  368. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Calyx  glandulose  and  villose ; lower 
lip  with  three  equal  segments,  that  are  barely  longer 
than  the  upper  lip.  Branch  lets  hairy.  Flowers 

grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
hairy  shrub.  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  shady  and  moist 
places.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1816. 

Flowers  yellow ; June  and  July.  Legume  dark  brown, 
or  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

2.  A.  Boissie'rz  Webb.  Boissier’s  Adenicarpus. 

Identification.  Webb's  Iter  Hisp.,  p.  52.  ; Otia  Hispan.,  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  A.  decbrticans  Boiss.  Not.  sur  V Abies  Pinsapo,  p.  9.  ; Raca  vieja,  Span. 

Engravings.  Otia  Hispanica,  t.  4. ; and  our  fig.  369. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Arborescent.  Bark  scaly.  Branches  purplish,  ash-coloured, 
clothed  with  soft  hairy  pubescence,  and  with  numerous  leaves.  Petioles 
elongate,  terete.  Leaves  with  ad- 
pressed  pubescence.  Leaflets  linear, 
with  revolute  margins,  somewhat  ob- 
tuse. Calyx  villous,  the  lower  lip 
somewhat  longer  than  the  upper. 

Vexillum  pubescent  at  the  apex  and 
middle.  Legumes  elongate,  obtuse, 
whitish,  with  purple  glands.  Seed 
greenish  black.  ( Webb,  Otia  Hispan.) 

A large  deciduous  shrub.  Spain,  in 
warm  valleys  of  the  mountains  of 
Granada,  4500  ft.  to  5000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  In- 
troduced ?.  Flowers  reddish  yellow, 
fragrant;  June  and  July.  Legume 
whitish,  covered  with  numerous  pur- 
ple glands  ; ripe  in  August. 

Q 2 
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A most  beautiful  species  when  in  flower  ; but,  when  out  of  flower,  of  a gloomy 
ashy  hue.  The  trunk  is  disfigured  by  the  old  ragged  bark,  whence  the 
vernacular  name.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  Mr.  Webb  observes,  that  this  splendid 
European  plant,  of  almost  arboreous  stature,  with  spikes  of  flowers  sometimes 
a foot  in  length,  should  so  long  have  escaped  detection.  It  closely  resembles 
A.  hispanicus,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Webb,  it  is  “very  entirely  distinct.”  Plants 
are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  Milford  Nursery. 


& 3.  A.  interme'dius  Dec.  The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 

Synonyme.  Cft isus  complicatus  Brot.  FI.  I. ns.  2.  p 92. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  94.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  370. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  pubescent ; pubescence  glandu- 
lated ; the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A 
pubescent  shrub.  Native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in 
Portugal  and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Scuder,  in  Sicily, 
and  of  Mongiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Height 
4 ft.  Year  of  introduction  unknown.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
May  to  July.  Legume  black ; ripe  in  September. 

A very  handsome  species,  and  one  that  is  much  admired 
for  its  fine  terminal  spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  in  a dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 


& 4.  A.  parvifo'lius  Dec.  The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus. 


Identification.  Dec.  Leg.  Mem.  6.,  and  Prod.  2.  p.  158.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 

Synonymes.  Cytisus  parvifdlius  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.  147.,  Lam.  Did.  2.  p 248., 
exclusive  of  the  synonymes ; Cytisus  divariedtus  L'Herit.  Stirp.  184.;  Cytisus 
complicatus  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  No.  3821.;  Spartium  complic&tum  Lois.  FI.  Gall.  441 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  371. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pubescence  ; the  central  segment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  segments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length.  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub,  whitish  from  the 
down  on  its  branches.  Native  of  sunny  heaths  in  the  West 
of  France.  Height  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flow- 
ers yellow  ; May  to  July.  Legume  black;  ripe  in  October. 


371.  A.parvifoliua. 


j*  5.  A.  telone'nsis  Dec.  The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 


raentification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Suppl.  54.,  Leg.  Mem.  6.,  Prod.  2.  p.  158.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 
Synonymes.  Cytisus  telonensis  Lois.  FI.  Gall.  446.,  and  in  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.  155. ; Spartium  oom- 
plicatum  Gouan  Hort.  Monsp.  356.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  372. 


Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubescent ; 
the  segments  on  the  lower  lip  nearly  equal,  ex- 
ceeding a little  the  upper  lip  in  length.  Branches 
almost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Na- 
tive of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in  Rome.  Height 
2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  yel- 
low; June  and  July.  Legume  dark  brown,  or 
black  ; ripe  in  October. 

It  well  deserves  a place  in  British  gardens; 
where,  when  judiciously  treated,  it  will,  owing  to 
the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  South  of  France. 


xxv.  legumina'ceas  : ono'nis. 
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Genus  IX. 


UNO'NIS  L.  The  Restharrow.  Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  863.  ; Lam.  111.,  t.  616.  ; Dec.  Prod  , 2.  p.  158. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  158, 
Synonymrs.  ytfndriis  and  A’ktrix  Mcench  Meth.  157.  and  158. ; Arrete-bceuf,  or  sometimes  Bugrane, 
Fr. ; Hauhechel,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Said  to  be  from  onos,  an  ass  ; because  only  asses  would  feed  upon  so  prickly  a plant. 
Restharrow  is  a corruption  of  arrest,  that  is,  stop,  harrow  ; from  the  long  and  deeply  seated  roots 
opposing  a serious  impediment  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-cleft,  with  linear  segments.  Vexillum  large, 
striated.  Stamens  monadelphous,  the  tenth  one  sometimes  almost  free. 
Legume  usually  turgid,  sessile,  few-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  trifoliolate,  stipulate,  alternate,  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow,  pur- 
plish and  red,  or  rarely  white.  — Shrubs,  very  low,  suffruticose  ; natives  of 
Europe.  Two  species  are  hardy. 

The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instances,  furnished  with  an  awn,  which  is  the 
petiole  of  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  The  two  specimens  here  described  are  well 
adapted  for  rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on,  account  of  their  live'y  flowers, 
which  are  fed,  or  reddish  purple;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous Leguminaceae,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division,  and 
will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry. 

1.  O.  frutico'sa  L.  The  shrubby  Restharrow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1010.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  167.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2 

p.  160. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1.  58.;  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  36.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  317  ; 
and  our  fig.  373. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile, 
lanceolate,  serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheath- 
ing, and  4-awned  ; and,  in  the  uppermost  parts  of  the 
plant,  occupying  the  places  of  leaves  which  are  absent. 

Pedicels  3-flowered,  disposed  in  a raceme.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A low  shrub.  Alps  of  Dauphine,  &c.  Height  1 ft.  to 
4 ft.  Introduced  in  1680.  Flowers  purplish  red ; 

May  and  June.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

jck  O.  f.  2 microphylla  Dec.,  O.  fruticosa  Asso.  — 

Leaflets  small,  obovate,  and  serrated.  Native  of 
the  mountains  of  Aragon. 


2.  O.  rotundifo'lia  L.  The  round-leaved  Restharrow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  1.  p.  719.,  but  not  ed.  2. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  161. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  160 
Synonymes.  0.  latifdlia  Asso  Syn.  97.,  Lin.  Mant.  t.  11.  f.  1. ; Natrix  rotundifdlia  Mcench. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.  Append.,  t.  49. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  335. ; and  our  fig.  374. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  trifoliolate  ; leaflets  ovate, 
and  toothed.  Peduncles  3-flowered,  and  with- 
out bracteas.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub.  Native 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps.  Height  1 ft.  to 
2 ft.  Introduced  in  1570.  Flowers  purplish  red ; 

May  to  Sept.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

Other  Kinds  of  Ononis.  — O.  tribractedta  Dec.,  a 
suffruticose  plant  with  pink  flowers,  supposed  to 
be  a native  of  Carinthia,  differs  little  from  O.  r o- 
tundifolia.  Several  other  species  are  hardy,  but 
not  sufficiently  ligneous  for  our  purpose. 
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Genus  X. 
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AMO'RPHA  L.  The  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo.  Lin.  Syst . Mona- 
delphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  369.  ; Lam.  111.,  t.  621.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Synonymes.  Bonafidia  Neck.  Elem.  No.  1364. ; Faux  Indigo,  Fr. ; Unform.  Ger.  \ Amorfa,  Itnl. 
Derivation.  F rom  a,  privative,  and  morphe , form  ; in  reference  to  the  deformity  of  the  corolla,  from 
the  want  of  the  wings  and  keel. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed,  obconically  campanulate.  Vexillum  ovate,  con- 
cave. Whigs  and  Keel  wanting.  Style  filiform,  straight,  glabrous.  Stamens 
exserted,  monadelphous  at  the  very  base.  Legume  compressed,  1-celled, 
1 — 2-seeded.  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  impari-pinnate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; stipules 
deciduous.  Flowers  of  a blue  violet  colour,  in  spicate  racemes. 

Shrubs,  large,  deciduous;  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves  having  many 
pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in  their  disks,  and  usually  minute 
stipules  at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes,  usually  grouped 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  species  are  highly  ornamental  on  account 
of  their  leaves,  and  more  especially  of  their  long  spikes  of  flowers ; which, 
though,  when  taken  separately,  they  are  small,  and  imperfect  in  regard  to 
form,  are  yet  rich  from  their  number,  and  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet, 
spangled  with  a golden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration  ; and  are 
liable  to  be  broken  by  wind;  for  which  reason  they  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  a sheltered  situation.  They  produce  abundance  of  suckers,  from 
which,  and  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readily  propagated. 


1.  A.  frutico'sa  Lin.  The  shrubby  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1003.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 

Synonymes.  Wild  Indigo,  Amer.  j faux  Indigo,  Fr.,  Strauchartiger  Unform,  Ger. ; Indaco  bastardo, 
Barba  di  Giove,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  197. ; Bot.  Reg.,  427. ; and  our  fig.  375. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Rather  arborescent,  somewhat 
villose  or  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic-oblong, 
the  lowest  distant  from  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  Calyx  somewhat  villose  ; 4 of  its 
teeth  obtuse,  1 acuminate.  The  standard 
glandless  Legume  few-seeded.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

An  erect  glabrous  shrub.  Carolina  and 
Florida,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height 
9 ft.  to  1 2 ft.  Flowers  very  dark  bluish  purple ; 

June  and  July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  Oct. 

Naked  young  wood  greyish  brown. 

Varieties. 

£ A.  f.  2 angusti folia  Pursh  has  the  leaf 
lets  linear-elliptic. 

at  A.f.  3 emargindta  Pursh  has  the  leaflets 
notched,  and  the  calyx  hoary. 

A.  f.  4 Lewis\\  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  appears  to  have  rather  larger  flowers 
and  leaves  than  the  species. 

& A.  f.  5 cceru/ea  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  a paler 
blue.  Perhaps  only  a variation  of  A.  croceo-lanata. 


376.  Amdrpha  f. uticosa. 


=36  2.  A.  (f.)  gla'bra  Desf.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo 

Identification.  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  192.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  376.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Rather  arborescent,  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  the 
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lowest  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  glabrous,  four  of  its 
teeth  obtuse,  one  acuminate.  Standard  glanded  on  the  outside.  Legume 
containing  few  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A glabrous  shrub.  North  America. 
Height  3 ft.  to  6ft.  Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers  bluish  purple;  July 
and  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 


j*  3.  A.  (f.)  na'na  Nutt.  The  dwarf  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Identification  Nutt,  in  Fras.  Cat.,  1813. ; Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  91. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 

Synonyme.  A.  microph^lla  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  466. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  2112. ; and  our  fig.  377. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Shrubby,  dwarf,  rather  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptical,  mucro- 
nulate.  Calyx  glabrous,  all  its  teeth  setaceously  acuminate.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low  glabrous  shrub.  Native  of  herbage-covered 
hills  near  the  Missouri.  Height  l ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  1811.  Flowers 
purple,  fragrant ; July  and  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 


afc  4.  A.  (f.)  fra'grans  Sweet.  The  fragrant  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 


Identification.  .Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  241. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 

Synonyme.  A.  ndna  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2112.,  but  not  of  others. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  241.;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2112. ; and  our  fig.  378. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  pubescent.  Leaves  with  6 — 8 pairs  of  elliptic- 
oblong  mucronate  leaflets,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  young  ones  pubescent. 
Calyx  pubescent,  pedicellate;  superior  teeth  obtuse,  lower  one  acute. 
Style  hairy.  {Don's  Mill.)  A pubescent  shrub.  North  America.  Height 
7 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  dark  purple  ; June  and  July. 
Legume  brown ; ripe  in  September. 


& 5.  A.  (f.)  cro'ceo-lana'ta  Wats.  The 
Saffron-coloured-woolly  Amorpha,  or  tawny 
Bast  at  d Indigo. 

Identification.  ^CVats.  Dend.  Brit. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  139. ; and  our  fig.  379. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu- 
bescence. Racemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8 pairs  of  oblong-elliptic,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets ; the  3 upper  teeth  of  calyx 
ovate,  acute,  the  2 lower  ones  very  short, 
and  rounded.  {Don's  Mill.)  A pubescent 
shrub.  North  America.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft. 

Introd.  1820.  Flowers  purple  or  purplish  379.  a.  (f.)  er6ceo-i<u»&t«. 

blue  ; July  and  August.  Legume  dark  brown,  or  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
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j*  6.  A.  (f.)  cane'scens  Nutt.  The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 


Identification.  Nutt,  in  Fras.  Cat.,  1813,  and  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  92.; 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  467.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 

Synonyme.  ? A.  pubescens  Pursh  2.  p.  467. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  380.  from  Pursh’s  specimen  in  the  Lambertian 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Suffruticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely 
tomentose.  Leaflets  ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the 
lowest  near  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  tomen- 
tose; its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  Ovary  2- 
ovuled.  Legume  1-seeded.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low 
tomentose  shrub  ; Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  Height  3 ft.  Introd. 
1812.  Flowers  dark  blue  ; July  and  August.  Le- 
gume brown ; ripe  in  October. 


380.  A.  (f.)  canesccns* 


Genus  XI. 


EYSENHA'RDT/zl  H.  etB.  The  Eysenhardtia.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia 

Decandria. 

Identification.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.,  vi.  p.  489.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  257. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Synonyme.  Dalbergfa  Spreng.  Syst.  App.  263. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Charles  William  Eysenhardt,  M.D.,  a professor  in  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  obconically  campanulate,  5-toothed  ; upper  teeth  rather 
remote,  lower  one  longest.  Petals  5,  disposed  in  a papilionaceous  manner. 
Vexillum  oblong,  and  the  two  keel  petals  distinct.  Stamens  diadelphous. 
{Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  impari-pinnate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; beset 
with  glands.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  white.  — An  unarmed  shrub  or 
low  tree  ; native  of  Mexico. 


& 1.  E.  amorphoi'des  H.et  B.  The  Amorpha-like  Eysenhardtia. 

Identification.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  ; Dec.  Prod.,  and  Don’s  Mill. ; Bot.  Reg.  Chron.,  1839.  No.  55. 
Synonyme.  DalbergiV*  amorphbldes  Spreng. 

Engravings.  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  6.  t.  592. ; and  our  fig.  381 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  An  unarmed  low  tree  or  shrub,  with 
impari-pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  many  pairs 
of  stipulate  leaflets,  and  these  are,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  beset  with  glands.  Racemes  terminal, 
cylindrical,  flowers  white.  {Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  234.) 

A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Mexico,  on 
mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft ; in  British  gar- 
dens 4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1837.  Flowers 
white.  Legume  ?. 

This  plant  was  raised  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
and  has  proved  quite  hardy.  The  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  glandular  dotting  ; a very  un- 
usual case  among  leguminous  plants.  The  twigs 
are  short,  and  so  closely  set  upon  the  branches 
as  to  form  a dense  mass  of  foliage.  Each  is  termi- 
nated by  an  erect  compact  spike,  from  2 in.  to 
3 in.  long,  of  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which,  although  not  larger  than  those  of  a spiraea,  nevertheless,  from  their 
abundance,  must  produce  a beautiful  appearance.  {Bot.  Keg. 


3S\.  Evsenhardtia  amoriihfiides- 
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Genus  XII. 


ROBI'N/^I  Lin.  The  Robinia,  or  Locust  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia 

Decandria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Mem.  Leg.,  6. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  2G1. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  237. 

Synonymes.  PseudacStcia  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  417.,  Mcench  Meth.  145. ; Robinier,  Fr. ; Bobinie,  Gcr. 
Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Jean  Robin,  a.  French  botanist,  once  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  author  of  Histoire  des  Plantes,  12mo,  Paris,  1620;  printed  with  the  second  edition  of 
Lonicer’s  History  of  Plants.  His  son  Vespasian  was  sub-demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris,  and  was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  Robfnfa  Pseud-Acacia  in  Europe. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed,  lanceolate,  2 upper  ones  shorter  and  approxi- 
mate. Corolla  papilionaceous.  Vex  ilium  large.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  dia- 
delphous,  deciduous.  Ovaries  16 — 20-ovulate.  Style  bearded  in  front. 

Legume  compressed,  almost  sessile,  many-seeded,  with  the  valves  thin  and 
flat,  margined  at  the  seminiferous  suture.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  unequally  pinnate,  alternate,  deciduous  ; leaflets 
generally  ovate  or  obovate,  petiolate.  Flowers  white  or  rose-coloured,  in 
axillary  usually  nodding  racemes.  — Trees,  deciduous,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where  one  of  the  species  is  highly  valued  for  its  timber. 

The  species  are  prized,  partly  for  their  use,  but  chiefly  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  large  truncheons  of  the  stem  and 
branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting ; and  they  will  grow  in  any  soil 
that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are  creeping,  and  their  branches  very  brittle  ; 
they  grow  rapidly,  but  are  generally  not  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth 
is  a property  that  they  have  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal 
roots  of  which  extend  themselves  close  under  the  surface  ; because  there  the 
soil  is  always  richest : but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first 
occasions  the  tree  to  grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed 
ample  space  on  every  side ; since,  as  they  never  penetrate  deep,  they  soon 
exhaust  all  the  soil  within  their  reach.  They  are,  therefore,  highly  objec- 
tionable among  ornamental  shrubs,  or  in  flower  borders.  For  this  reason, 
also,  such  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow  trees,  or  as  scattered  groups  in 
arable  lands  ; their  roots  proving  a serious  impediment  to  the  plough,  and  the 
suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  corn  crops.  Roots,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as  horizontally,  belong  to  more 
slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growing  trees,  which  always  attain  a larger  size  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy. 

^ 1.  R.  Pseu'd-Jca'cia  Lin.  The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1043.  ; Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  261.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  237. 

Synonymes.  A5schyn6mene  Pseudacacia  Roxb.  ; Pseudacacia  odorata  Mcench  Meth.  145.;  Locust 
Tree,  Amer. ; the  Bastard  Acacia  ; Robinier  faux  Acacia,  Acacia  blanc,  Carouge  des  Americains, 
Fr. ; gemeine  Acacie,  Schotendorn,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  tree,  when  first  introduced,  was  supposed  to  be  a species  of  the  Egyptian  acacia, 
(Acacia  v&ra),  from  its  prickly  branches  and  pinnated  leaves,  which  resembled  those  of  that  tree. 
It  was  named  the  locust  tree  by  the  missionaries,  who  fancied  that  it  was  the  tree  that  supported 
St.  John  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not,  however,  a native  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  North 
America.  The  name  Carouge  is  the  French  word  for  carob  bean,  the  locust  tree  of  Spain  ; which, 
being  also  a native  of  Syria,  is,  probably,  the  true  locust  of  the  New  Testament.  The  German 
name  of  Schotendorn  is  composed  of  schote,  a pod,  or  legume,  and  dorn,  a thorn. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  666.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  16.;  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  382. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  flowers 
loose  and  pendulous  ; and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented  ; the  roots  creeping,  and  their 
fibres  sometimes  bearing  tubercles.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree,  above 
the  middle  size.  North  America.  Canada  to  Carolina.  Height  70  ft.  to 
80  ft.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Legume 
compressed,  dark  purplish  brown  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves 
yellow.  Naked  young  wood  purplish  brown. 
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Varieties.  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  different  native  localities,  and  alsc 
having  been  long  cultivated  from  seeds  in  Europe,  the  varieties  arc  nume- 
rous. Some  of  those  included  in  the  following  list  appear  in  our  Hortus 
Britannicus,  and  in  Don’s  Miller , as  species  : while  some  hybrids,  such  as  R. 
hybrida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  considered  as  varieties, 
but  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

¥ R.  P.  2 fibre  luteo  Dumont  6.  p.  140.  has  the  flowers  yellow. 

¥ R.  P.  3 inermis  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.  136. — 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Leaflets  flat.  Plant  of  free 
growth,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  R.  P.  urn  brae  ulifera. 

¥ R.  P.  4 crispa  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  261.  — Prickles  wanting.  Leaflets  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 

¥ R.  P.  5 umbracalifera  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.  157. 
R.  inermis  Dim.  Cours.  vi.  p.  140.  — Prickles  wanting.  Branches 
much  crowded,  and  smooth.  Head  orbicular.  Leaflets  ovate.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-Acacia  ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Courset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  common  in  British  gardens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  this  country. 

¥ R.  P.  6 tortuosa  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  261. ; and  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v.  — Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.  Racemes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  R.  Pseud-Acacia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 

¥ R.  P.  7 sophorae/o/i«  Lodd.  Cat.  1830  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what like  those  of  Sophbra  japonica. 

¥ R.  P.  8 amorphcefblia  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Amorpha 
fruticosa. 

¥ R.  P 9 stricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

¥ R.  P.  10  procera  Lodd.  Cat.  1830.  — A tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 

¥ R.  P.  1 1 pendula  Ort.  Dec.  p.  26.  — The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

¥ R.  P.  12  monstrbsa  Lodd.  Cat.  1830. — The  leaves  are  large,  and  twisted. 

¥ R.  P.  13  macropkylla  Lodd.  Cat.  1830  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 
leaflets  broad. 

¥ R.  P.  14  microphylla  Lodd.  Cat.  1830,  R.  angustifolia  Hort.,  has  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

¥ R.  P.  15  speetdbilis  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles:  it 
produces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  when  young. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  St.  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseries  by  the  name  of  Acacia 
agacante  (enticing). 

¥ R.  P.  16  latisiliqua,  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince’s 
Catalogue  for  1829. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
arc  young.  Those  best  worth  cultivating,  for  the  shape  of  the  tree,  are  R. 
P.  umbracullfera,  the  parasol  acacia ; R.  P.  pendula  ; R.  P.  stricta,  the 
upright-growing  sort ; and  R.  P.  spectabilis.  With  regard  to  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; but,  to 
make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them  ought  to  be 
propagated  by  grafting  also  ; as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though  for  the  most 
part  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  yellowish  ones. 

The  wood,  which  is  commonly  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  marked  with 
brown  veins,  is  hard,  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a bright  polish  : it  has  a good 
deal  of  strength,  and  is  very  durable  ; but  it  has  not  much  elasticity,  and  is 
somewhat  liable  to  crack.  A cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs 
63  lb.  3 oz.  ; half-dry,  56  lb.  4 oz.  ; and,  w hen  quite  dry,  only  48  lb.  4 oz.  Its 
value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  12  to  15.  For 
duration  Hartig  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  before  the  larch  and  the 
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Scotch  pine.  According  to  Barlow,  the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared 
with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  1867  to  1672  ; the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026  ; 
aeech,  1556;  elm,  1013;  Riga  fir,  1108;  Norway  spar  (spruce  fir),  14-74; 
and  teak,  2462.  The  tree  has  one  property  almost  peculiar  to  it,  that  of  forming 
heart-wood  at  a very  early  age,  viz.  in  its  third  year ; whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  most  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
change  into  heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  till  after  10  or  15  years’  growth.  The  trees  of 
this  species,  and  of  several  of  its  varieties,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  have  attained  the  height  of  30  ft- 
and  upwards,  in  10  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  done,  in  Europe,  as 
the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trees  that  we  received  from  America,  and 
it  has  been  more  extensively  propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  alternately  extolled  and  neglected  in  both  countries  ; and  even 
at  the  present  time,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  though  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  enthusiastically  praised 
by  different  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a high  rank  as  a timber  tree,  or  as  being  worth  planting  with 
a view  to  profit.  We  pass  over  many  curious  and  historical  facts  respecting  the 
locust  tree,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  1st  edit,  of  this  work,  and  come  to  the 
year  1823,  when  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  excited  in  Britain  respecting 
this  tree  by  Cobbett.  This  writer,  while  in  America,  from  1817  to  1819,  “ was 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great  a benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  tree.”  On  his  return  to  England  he  commenced 
nurseryman,  and  the  name  of  locust,  as  applied  to  this  tree,  being,  before 
Cobbett’s  time,  almost  forgotten  in  England,  many  persons,  in  consequence, 
thought  it  was  a new  tree.  Hence,  while  quantities  of  plants  of  Robinia 
Pseud-Acacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nurseries,  the  locust,  which  every  one 
believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  grown  by 
him  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand.  After  creating  a prodigious 
sensation  for  a few  years,  the  locust  mania  entirely  subsided,  and  the  tree  is 
now,  as  it  was  before  Cobbett’s  time,  planted  only,  or  chiefly,  for  ornament. 

i 2.  R.  visco's  a Vent.  The  c\a.mmy -barked  Robinia. 

Identification.  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  4. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  262. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  238. 

Synonymes.  R.  glutindsa  Bot.  Mag.  560. ; R.  montana  Bartram  ; the  Rose-flowering  Locust, 
j Engravings.  Vent  Hort.  Cels.,t.  4. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  560.,  as  R.  glutindsa  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  383. 

Spec . Char.y  fyc.  Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and  clammy.  Racemes 
crowded,  erect.  Bracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a long  bristle. 
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Robirua  viscosa. 


The  3 lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated.  Roots  creeping.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A clammy-barked  tree.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  near  rivers.  Height 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1797.  Flowers  scentless,  pale  pink  mixed 
with  white,  varying  to  pale  purple  or  violet  colour  according  to  the  soil; 
June  to  August.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  October.  Naked  young  wood 
purplish  and  clammy. 

The  bark,  particularly  that  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  of  a dull  red,  is 
covered  with  a clammy  substance,  which,  when  touched,  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
In  every  other  respect,  both  in  natural  characters  and  artificial  culture,  this 
tree  strongly  resembles  the  common  R.  Pseud-Acacia. 


^ 3.  R.  du'bia  Fouc.  The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

Identification.  Fouc.  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  4.  p.  204.,  but  not  of  Poir. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  261. ; Don’* 
Mill.,  2.  p.  238. 

Synonymes.  R.  hybrida  Audit. ; R.  ambigua  Poir.  Suppl.  4.  p.  690.  ; and,  perhaps,  R.  echinkta 
Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. ; R.  intermedia  Soulange- Bodin  in  Ann.  d'Hort.  de  Paris,  2.  p.  43. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Spines  very  short.  Branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes 
furnished  with  a few  glands,  rarely  clammy.  Leaflets  ovate.  Racemes  loose 
and  pendulous.  Bracteas  concave,  caducous,  ending  each  in  a long  bristle. 
( Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree,  rather  under  the  middle  size.  Hybrid? 
between  R.  Pseud-Acacia  and  R.  viscosa.  Originated  in  ? 1730.  Flowers 
sweet-scented,  pale  rose-coloured  ; June  to  August.  Pods  brown,  thickly 
beset  with  short  prickles ; ripe  in  October. 

¥ & 4.  R.  hi'spida  Lin.  The  hispid  Robinia,  or 
Rose  Acacia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  101.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  262.  ; Don’s 
Mill  , 2.  p.  238. 

Synonymes.  R.  rbsea  N.  Du  Ham.  1.  t.  18. ; R.  montana  Barir. 

‘ Voy.  2.  p.  12*. ; JSschynomene  hfspida  Roxb. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  244.  ;.Bot.  Mag.,  311. ; and  our  Jig.  384. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate. 

Branches  and  legumes  hispid.  Racemes  loose  ; 
the  3 lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  A shrub,  or  low  tree.  Carolina,  in  pine 
woods.  Height  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
1758.  Flowers  large,  dark  rose-coloured  ; June 
to  October.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  October 
and  November.  Naked  young  wood  purplish 
brown,  thickly  beset  with  prickles. 


3H4.  Robinia  hispida. 


xxv.  legumina'ce,e  : caraga'na. 
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Varieties. 

m R.  h.  2 ndna  Dec.  is  a plant  hardly  a foot  high,  found  in  pine  woods 
in  Carolina 

Sk  R.  h.  3 rosea  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  for  the  most  part  alternate,  and 
the  branches  smoothish.  In  its  native  habitats,  on  the  high  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  grows,  according  to  Pursh,  to  a con- 
siderable shrub , whereas  the  species  is  a low  straggling  plant. 

Sk  R.  h.  4 macrophylla  Dec.,  R.  grandiflora  Hort.,  figured  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v.,  has  the  leaflets  large,  and  ovate-roundish;  and  the 
branches  and  peduncles  glabrous,  and  without  prickles. 

The  species,  and  the  different  varieties,  are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  tor- 
tuous and  very  brittle  branches,  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  those  of  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia.  They  form  singularly  ornamental  shrubs 
for  gardens ; but,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only  planted  with  safety 
in  the  most  sheltered  situations.  When  grafted  standard  high,  and  trained  to 
a wire  parasol-like  frame,  supported  on  a rod  or  post  6 or  8 feet  high,  few 
plants  are  equal  to  R.  h.  macrophylla  in  point  of  brilliant  display. 

Genus  XIII. 


. .-ite  I 

CARAGA'NA  Lam.  The  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  611. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonyme.  Robinm  sp.  L. 

Derivation.  Caragan  is  the  name  of  C.  arborescens  among  the  Mongol  Tartars. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  tubulous,  5-toothed.  Corolla  obtuse,  straight  ; the 
wings  and  vexillum  about  equal  in  length.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Style 
glabrous.  Stigma  terminal,  truncate.  Legume  sessile,  young  ones  com- 
pressed, at  length  somewhat  cylindrical  and  many-seeded,  mucronate  by  the 
style.  Seeds  somewhat  globose.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  abruptly  pinnate,  alternate,,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; 
stipules  usually  spinescent.  Flowers  mostly  yellow. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East.  Leaves  with  the  leaflets 
mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either  with  a bristly  or  a spiny  point;  their  flowers 
axillary,  each  on  a distinct  pedicel,  usually  several  together,  pale  yellow, 
except  in  C.  jubata,  in  which  they  are  white  tinged  with  red  ; their  stipules 
usually  become  spines.  They  are  all  ornamental  or  curious,  and  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  common  soil  ; propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds. 
The  dwarf  and  pendulous-growing  species,  when  grafted  standard  high  on  C. 
arborescens,  form  very  singular  trees. 

? 1.  C.  arbore'scens  Lam.  The  arborescent  Caragana,  or  Siberian 
Pea  Tree. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  615. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymes.  Roblnm  Caragana  Lin.  Sp.  1044  , N.  Du  Ham.  2.  t.  19.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  I t.  42. ; 
Caragana  sibfrica  Ray  ; fausse  Acacie  de  Siberie,  Robinie  de  Siberie,  Arbre  aux  Pois  des  Russes, 
Fr. ; Sibirische  Erbsenbaum,  Ger.  ; Gorochoik,  Russ. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  19.  ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  42.,  middle  figure  ; the  plate  pf  this  species 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  385. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  4 — 6 pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pedicels  in  fascicles.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A low  tree.  Siberia,  in  woods,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Height  15ft.  to  20ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  yellow;  April  and 
May.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 
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Variety. 

1 C.  a.  2 inermis  Hort.  has  the  branches 
without  spines.  Plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden. 

Pallas  informs  us  that  upon  the  banks  of  rivers 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  18ft.  or  more  ; but  in 
arid  places  it  is  only  a small  shrub  ; in  the  latter 
state  forming,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C.  (a.) 
Allagdna,  and  C.  (a.)  microphylla.  C.  arborescens 
forms  an  erect  stiff  tree,  with  numerous  upright- 
growing branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  one 
on  a pedicel ; the  pods  are  oblong-taper,  and  each 
contains  3 or  4 seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  com- 
pact, and  very  tough  ; yellow  on  the  outside : and 
within,  waved  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown. 


2. 


C.  (a.)  Altaga'na  Poir.  The  Altagana 
Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 


A~ 

381.  C,  arborescens. 


Cara- 


386  C.  {&.)  Altagana. 


Identification.  Poir.  Sup., 

2.  p.  89.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  268.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  243. 

Synonymes.  RobimVi  Al- 

tagdna  Pall.  FI.  Ross,  t 42.,  L’Herit.  Stirp.  t.  76. 
gdna  microphylla  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  615. 

Derivation.  Altagana  is  the  name  of  the  shrub  in  Siberia. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  42.,  under  the  name  of  Ro* 
bfma  Altagana ; L’Herit.  Stirp.,  t.  76. ; and-our  fig.  386. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  having  6 or  8 pairs  oi 
glabrous,  obovate-roundish,  retuse  leaflets.  Pe- 
tiole unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pedicels 
solitary.  Legumes  rather  compressed.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Siberia,  in  arid  plains. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  1789.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  to  July.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in 
September. 


Usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arborescens. 


3.  C.  (a.)  m icroph y'lla  Dec.  The  small-leaved  Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymes.  RobimVi  microphylla  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  t.  42., 
f.  1,2.;  Caragdna  Altagiina  var.  Poir.  Suppl.  2.  p.  89. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  32.  f.  1,  2.,  under  the  name 
of  Robinia  microphylla  ; and  our  fig.  387. 

Spec.  Char.,  tf-c.  Leaves  with  6 — 7 pairs  of 
hoary  retuse  leaflets.  Petioles  and  stipules 
rather  spinescent  at  the  apex.  Root  creep- 
ing. ( Don’s  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Siberia, 
in  the  Desert  of  Baraba,  and  in  other  arid 
places.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1819.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  to  June.  Le- 
gume brown ; ripe  in  August. 


387.  C.  (a.)  microphylla. 


j*  4.  C.  (a.)  Redo'wsk/  Dec.  Ileuowski’s  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  Lt'gum.,  t.  11.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Engraving.  Dec.  Legum.,  t.  1 1.  f.  45  , in  the  seedling  state. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  acute,  smooth  leaflets. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Siberia. 
Height  4ft.  to  5ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellow;  April  and  May. 
Legume  brown ; ripe  in  August. 
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Variety . 

jn  C (A.)  R.  2 prce^cox  Fisch.  only  differs  from  C.  Redowski  in  coming 
into  flower  earlier.  The  specimen  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  was  in 
full  leaf,  and  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C.  frutescens  and 
C.  arborescens  had  not  a single  leaf  expanded. 

In  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth,  it  resembles  C.  Altagdna,  ot 
which  it  is  probably  only  a variety.  H.  S. 

5.  C.  (a.)  arena'ria  Donn  and  Sims.  The 
Sand  Caragana. 

Identification.  Donn  Hort.  Cant.;  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,t.  1886. 

Engravings.  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1886.  ; and  our  Jig.  388. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with,  usually,  4 or 
more  pairs  of  obcordate  leaflets.  Pedicels 
usually  twin,  and  shorter  than  the  flowers. 

Stipules  subulate.  Flowers  yellow.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Siberia.  Height  1 ft.  to 
2ft.  Introd.  1802.  Flowers  yellow;  April 
and  May.  Legume  dark  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Probably  only  another  variety  of  C.  arborescens. 
land,  but  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting. 

& C.  C.  frute'sckns  Dec.  The  shrubby  Caragana. 


t.  43. ; C.  digitata  Lam.  Diet. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  843. 

Synonymes.  Robfnm  frutescens  Lin.  Spec.  1044.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross. 

1.  p.616.  • 

Engravings.  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  227. ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  43.,  as  Robin/a  frutescens  ; and  our  fig.  389. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  having  2 pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole : they  are  obo- 
vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furnished 
with  a short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  yellow,  resupinate. 

Leaves  with  a yellow  hue.  {Don's  Mill.)  A low  shrub. 

Native  of  Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  other 
rivers.  Height  in  open  situations  5 ft. ; in  woods  and 
gardens  9 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  mentions  two  forms  : — 

^ C.  /.  1 latifolia , which  has  gla- 
brous broadly  obovate  leaflets, 
and  is  frequent  in  gardens ; 
there  being  a subvariety,  with 
2-flowered  peduncles;  and 

& C.  /.  2 angustifolia,  which  has  glabrous  oblong  cuneated 
leaflets,  and  is  found  near  Odessa. 

A handsome  shrub,  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on 
C.  arborescens. 


shrub. 

1818. 


589.  C.  frutescens. 


7.  C.  (f.)  mo'llis  Bess.  The  soft  Caragana. 

Identification.  Bess.  Entim.  PI.  Volh.,p.29.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.243. 
Synovymes.  Robinta  mdllis  Bieb.  FI.  Tour  Svppl-  477. ; RobfntTr  torren- 
tbsa.  Fisch.  Hort.  Gorcnk.  1818;  Caragdna  lrutescens  var.  mdllis  Dec. 
Prod.  2.  p.  268. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  390.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 pairs  of  oblong,  cuneated, 
approximate  leaflets,  near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  clothed 
> mdiiis  with  so^  Peti°le  ending  in  a short  spine.  Pe- 

dicels solitary.  Flowers  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low 
Native  of  Tauria  and  Podolia.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Legume  brown;  ripe  in  August. 
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j*  8.  C.  PYGMiEvA  Dec.  The  pygmy  Caragana. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2 p.  243 

Synonyme.  Robinz'd  pygmae'a  Lin.  Sp.  1044.,  Pall.  FI.  Foss.  1. 1.  45. , Amm.  Ruth.  t.  35. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  45.  ; Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  35.,  as  RobfmVi  pygmae'a  ; and  our  fig.  391 

Spec.  Char.,  4'c.  Leaves  with  2 pairs  of  linear,  glabrous,  approximate  leaflets  j 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles  spi- 
nescent.  Pedicels  solitary,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  nearly 
equal  at  the  base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils  of  trifid 
spines.  Flowers  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub.  Native  of  the  Altaic 
Mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in 
1751.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Le- 
gume brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

j*  C.p.  2 arenaria  Fisch.has  linear-cuneate  leaf- 
lets, and  pedicels  of  the  flowers  generally 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

This  species  has  large  trifid  spines,  slender  leaves, 
and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for 
being  in  fours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a star,  in  the 
axils  of  the  spines.  The  young  shoots  are  of  a fine 
yellow,  very  tough,  and  fit  for  being  used  as  withs. 

When  grafted  as  a standard  on  C.  arborescens,  it  forms  a small  tree  of  very 
singular  appearance.  Increased  by  suckers  or  by  grafting. 

m 9.  C.  spino'sa  Der.  The  spiny  Caragana. 

identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269. ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1021. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymes.  Robin/a  spinbsa  Lin.  Mant.  269. ; Robinzzz  ferox  Pall.  FI.  Foss.  1.  t.  44.,  I tin.  t.  F..  e. 
f.  2.  and  3. ; Robinzzz  sninoslssima  Laxm.  Nov.  Act.  Pet.  15.  t.  30.  f.  4. ; Caragi.na  ferox  Lam. 
Diet.  1.  p.  315. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  44.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1021.  ; and  our  fig.  392. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 — 4 pairs  of  cu- 
neate-1  inear  glabrous  leaflets.  Stipules  small, 
spinose.  Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong, 
and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets. 

Flowers  solitary,  almost  sessile,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow.  Legume  rather  compressed. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A 
spiny  shrub.  Si- 
beria, in  gravelly 
arid  situations ; 
and  also  said  to  be 
plentiful  in  Chi- 
na, about  Pekin, 
where  branches 
of  it  are  stuck  in 

clay  upon  the  tops  of  the  w’alls,  in  order  that  its 
spines  may  prevent  persons  from  getting  over 
them.  {Pall.  FI.  Ross.)  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1755.  Flowers  yellow’;  April  and 
May.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting.  Standard  high  it 
makes  a very  singular  plant. 

ml  10.  C.  7’ragacanthoi'des  Poir.  The  Goat’s- 
thorn-like  Caragana. 

393.  c.  <ragacanthoides.  Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  90. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269.  ? 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  241, 

Synonymes.  Robinza  /ragacantholdes  Pall.Sov.  Act.  Pet.  13.  t.  7.,  Astr.  115.  t.  86. : Robinzzz  «'• 
cracantha  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Nor.  Act.  Pet.,  10.  t.  7. ; Astr.,  llo.  t.  86. ; and  our  fig.  393. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 — 4 pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a little  spine.  Stipules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  iength  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  solitary,  short. 
Legume  hoary-villous.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  spiny  shrub.  Native  of  Si- 
beria, among  granite  rocks.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1816. 
Flowers  yellow,  drooping  ; April  and  May.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 
When  grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a very  singular  object. 


.a  11.  C.  juba'ta  Poir.  The  crested  Caragana. 

Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  89. ; Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  269. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Sunonyme.  Robinm  jubata  Pall,  in  Act.  Pet.  10.  t.  6.,  Astr.  p.  113.  t.  85.,  l.odd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  522. 
Engravings.  Pal.  Act.  Pet.,  10.  t.  6. ; Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  522.,  as  RobimV*  jubata  ; and  our  fig.  394. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  4 or  5 pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  lanuginously 
ciliated  leaflets.  Stipules  setaceous.  Petioles  somewhat  spinose ; adult 
ones  deflexed,  filiform,  permanent.  Pedicels  solitary,  very  short.  Legume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low 
shrub  ; native  of  Siberia  near  Lake  Baikal. 

Height  1 ft.  to  1 ft.  6 in.  Introduced  in  1796. 

Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red;  April  and 
May.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  August. 

This  species  has  a curious  shagg}^  appearance, 
occasioned  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being 
bristly  or  thorny,  and  remaining  on  long  after 
the  leaflets  have  dropped  off.  Increased  by 
grafting  on  Caragana  arborescens,  and  as  a standard  forming  a very  singular- 
looking object. 


394.  C.  jubata. 


12.  C.  grandiflo'ra  Dec.  The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod., 2.  p.  268.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synunyme.  Robinm  grandiflbra  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  1.  p.  168. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  395. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 pairs  of  oblong-cun eated  ap- 
proximate leaflets,  near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is 
very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles  spinose.  Pedicels  soli- 
tary, almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbous  at  the 
base.  Legume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers 
1 in.  long,  yellow.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A low  shrub  ; native 
of  Georgia,  near  Teflis.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1823.  Flowers  yellow,  1 in.  long  ; June  and  July. 

Legume  brown ; ripe  in  September.  H.  S. 


13.  C.  Chamla  gu  Lam.  The  Cnamlagu,  or  Chinese  Caragana 


Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  616.;  Dec.  Prod  , 2. 

p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonyme.  Robing  Chamldgu  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  N. 
Du  Ham. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  t.  77.;  N.  Du  Ham. 
Arb.,  2.  t.  21. ; and  our  fig.  396. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 pairs  of 
distant,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous 
leaflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
i solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  length  becoming  reddish. 

I Root  smelling  like  liquorice.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  A diffuse  smooth  shrub.  Native 
I of  China.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1773.  Flowers  yellow,  at 
! length'  becoming  reddish,  large  ; May 
! and  June.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  August. 
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This  species  has  a thick  root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey  bark.  The 
branches  are  alternate;  at  first  upright,  and  then  decumbent.  The  whole  plant 
has  a singular  appearance,  more  especially  when  just  going  out  of  flower.  It 
is  generally  propagated  by  separating  the  offsets,  or  by  seeds,  or  it  may  be 
grafted  on  C.  arborescens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  especially  when  the  stock 
is  10  or  12  feet  high,  it  forms  a singularly  picturesque  pendulous  tree;  beau- 
tiful not  only  when  it  is  in  leaf  or  in  flower,  bnt  from  the  graceful  lines  formed 
by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  they  are  completely  stripped 
of  their  leaves. 


Genus  XIV. 


H ALIMODE'NDRON  Fisch.  The  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree  . 

Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Fisch.  in  Litt. ; Dec.  Legum.  Mem.,  6. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  269. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonyme.  Halodendron  Dec.  Mem.  ined.  in  Soc.  Pkys.  Gen.  March  1824,  but  not  of  Petit 
Thouars. 

Derivation.  From  halimos , maritime,  and  dendron,  a tree  ; in  reference  to  the  habitat  of  the  shrubs, 
which  grow  in  dry  naked  salt  fields,  by  the  river  Irtis,  in  Siberia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  urceolately  campanulate,  with  5 short  teeth.  Keel  obtuse, 
straightish.  Wings  very  acute,  and  auricled.  Stamens  diadelphous,  about 
equal  in  length.  Style  filiform,  glabrous.  Stigma  terminal.  Legume  stipi- 
tate,  inflated,  bladdery,  hard,  ovate,  and  few-seeded,  depressed  at  the  semi- 
niferous suture.  Seeds  oval.  ( Don's  Mill. ) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; abruptly  pinnate,  with 
2 pairs  of  leaflets : petioles  and  stipules  spinose.  Flowers  bluish  pink,  or 
purplish,  in  2 — 3-flowered  peduncles. — Shrubs,  deciduous;  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 

laburnum,  or  on  the  Caragana  arborescens. 


H.  arge'nteum  Dec. 


The  silver y-leaved  Halimodendron,  or 
Salt  Tree. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2 p.  244. 

Synonymes  Robinm  Halodendron  Lin.  fit.  Suppl.  330.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  t.  36. ; Caragana  argfcntea 
Lam.  in  Pall.  Itin.  ed.  Gall.  App.  ii.  360.  t.  83.  f.  1. 

Engravings . Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  36. ; and  our  fig.  397. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  hoary.  Peduncles  2-flowered. 

( Dons  Mill.)  A shrub,  known  from  the  colour  of  its 
leaves  and  branches.  Native  of  Siberia  in  saline 
steppes  near  the  river  Irtis.  Height 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1779. 

Flowers  bluish  pink,  fragrant  ; May 
to  July.  Legume  inflated,  brown  ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  mentions  two 
forms  of  this  species  : — 

& H.  a.  1 vulgdre  Dec.  Prod.  — 

Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  the  same  length  as 
the  keel. 

&*■  H.  a.  2 brachysema  Dec.  Prod. 

(Bot.  Mag.,  1016.;  and  our./?g.  398.)  — Leaves 
hoary  or  silvery.  Standard  shorter  than  the 
wings  and  keel.  Style  short.  398.  H 


H.  argent  eum. 


xxv.  legumina'ce^s  : calo'phaca. 
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* II.  a.  3 Sieversu,  H.  Sieversw  Fisch.,  is  a dwarf  variety,  very  hardy, 
named  by  some  as  a species.  H.  S. 

An  irregidar,  much-branched,  rigid  shrub,  with  a strigose  grey  bark,  and 
leaves  clothed  with  a whitish  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  resem- 
bling those  of  Lathyrus  tuberdsus,  both  in  colour  and  size;  and  they  smell 
sweet.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the 
genus  Meloe  L.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Siberia.  It  flowers 
freely  from  May  to  July,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later  ; and,  when  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful 
drooping  trees  that  can  adorn  a lawn. 

3k  2.  H.  (a  .)  subvire'scens  G.  Don.  The  greenish  Halimodendron,  or 

Salt  Tree. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.  RobintVz  triflbra  L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  162.  ; H.  argenteusn  fi  subvir^scens  Dec.  Prod. 
2.  p.  169. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  the 
keel.  Pedicels  3-flowered.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A shrub,  like  the  preceding  one, 
of  which  it  is,  without  doubt,  only  a variety. 

Genus  XV. 


CALO'PHACA  Fisch.  The  Calophaca.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Fisch.  ined. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. 

Derivation.  From  halos,  beautiful,  and  phake,  a lentil  ; in  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  to 
its  being  one  of  the  leguminaceous  kind. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  the  lobes  acuminated.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  dia- 
delphous.  Style  villous  and  straight  at  the  base,  but  glabrous  incurved  at 
the  apex.  Stigma  terminal.  Legume  sessile,  oblong,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
mucronate,  1-celled.  Valves  concave,  beset  with  soft  hairs,  as  well  as  with 
stiff* glandular  bristles,  mixed.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; im pari- pinnate : stipules 
lanceolate.  Flowers  yellow.  — A shrub,  native  of  Siberia. 

1 . C.  wolga'rica  Fisch.  The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

Identification.  Fisch.  in  Lift.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.  Cytisus  nigricans  Pall.  Itin.  3.  p.  764.  t.  G.  g. 
f.  3.,  ed.  Gall.  Append.  No.  358.  t.  101.  f.  1.  ; Cytisus  pin- 
natus  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  1.  t.  47. ; Cytisus  wolgaricus  Lin. 
fit.  Suppl.  327.,  N.  Du  Ham.  1.  t.  48. ; Colutea  wolgA- 
rica  Lam. ; Adenocarpus  wolgensis  Spreng.  Syst.  3.  p.  226. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  4.  t.  47.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  48.; 
and  our  fig.  399. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  6 or  7 pairs,  orbicular, 
velvety  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Siberia,  in  desert 
places  near  the  rivers  Don  and  Wolga,  in  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
i Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers  yellow ; June. 

I Legume  reddish  ; ripe  in  August. 

I Being  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate  except 
by  seeds,  which,  however,  in  fine  seasons,  it 
Iproduces  in  abundance,  it  is  not  so  common  as 
lit  ought  to  be  in  British  gardens.  Grafted 
(standard  high  on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms 
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an  object  at  once  singular,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  whether  when  covered 
with  blossoms,  or  with  its  fine  reddish  pods. 

Genus  XVI. 


COLU'TEA  R.  Br.  The  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna . Lin.  Syst. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  R.  Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  4.  p.  325. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  244. 

Synonymes.  Baguenaudier,  Fr. ; Senna  falsa,  Ital. ; Blasenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  fcolouo,  to  amputate.  The  shrubs  are  said  to  die  if  the  branches  are  lopped  off. 
Koloutea  is  also  the  name  of  a plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Vexillum  flat,  bicallose,  larger  than  the  keel, 
which  is  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Stigma  lateral,  hooked  under  the 
top  of  the  style.  Style  bearded  longitudinally  behind.  Legume  stipitate, 
ovate,  boat-formed,  inflated,  scarious.  (Doji’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; impari-pinnate : stipules 
small.  Flowers  usually  yellow,  axillary,  the  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  succeeded  by  bladdery  legumes.  — Shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  the 
Middle  and  South  of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  Nepal. 

All  the  kinds  that  have  hitherto  been  introduced  into  Europe  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  one  species.  They  are  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings 
of  the  roots  on  any  common  soil. 

& 1.  C.  arbore'scens  Lin.  The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identification.  Liu.  Sp.  1045. ; Dec.  A>str.,  No.  1. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. ; Don’s  MilL,  2.  p.  245. 
Si/nonyme.  C.  hirsOta  Roth  FI.  Germ.  1.  p.  305. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.:  1. 1.  22. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  117.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  81. ; and  our  fig.  400. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  elliptical,  retuse.  Pe- 
duncles bearing  about  6 yellow  flowers.  Callosities 
of  the  standard  short.  Legumes  closed.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A rapid-growing  shrub.  Middle  and  South 
of  Europe,  Italy,  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius  is  found 
even  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater,  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  other  plants.  Height  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 

Introduced  in  1570.  Flowers  yellow ; June  to 
August.  Legume  bladder-like,  reddish  ; ripe  in 
September. 

The  bladders,  when  pressed,  explode  with  a crack- 
ling noise.  On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have  been 
recommended  as  a substitute  for  senna,  and  they  are 
also  said  to  afford  a grateful  food  for  cattle.  The 
seeds,  in  doses  of  a drachm  or  two,  are  said  to  excite 
vomiting.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a bulky  fast-growing  shrub,  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  fit  for  almost  any  situation. 

Sfc  2.  C.  (a.)  crue'nta  Ait.  The  bloody  -flowered  Colutea,  or  Oriental  Bladder 

Senna. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  55. ; Dec.  Astr.,  No.  3. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 245. 

Synonymes.  C.  orient&lis  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  353.,  III.  624.  f.  3.,  N.  Du  Ham.  1. 1.  23. ; C.  sangulnea 
Pall.  ; C-  aptera  Schmidt  Arb.  t.  119. ; C.  hilmilis  Scop. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  624.  f.  3. , N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  23.  ; Schn.idt  Arb.,  t.  119. ; Krause,  t.  105. ; 
and  our  fig.  401. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  obovate,  emarginate,  glaucous.  Peduncles  bearing 
4 — 5 flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  obtuse,  very  small.  Legumes 
opening  at  the  tip.  Corolla,  in  colour,  between  red  and  saffron-coloured, 
with  a yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  the  standard.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A glaucous 
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shrub.  Archipelago,  Georgia,  and  the 
Levant.  Height  4 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introd. 
1731.  Flowers  reddish  copper-coloured  ; 
June  and  July.  Legume  reddish  ; ripe 
in  August. 

Resembles  C.  arborescens,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions, and  with  leaflets  more  glaucous, 
and  more  retuse. 

afe  3.  C.  (a.)  me'dia  Willd.  The  interme- 
diate Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identification  Willd. Enum., 

771 .;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.270.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  24.^. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend. 

Brit.,  t.  140.;  and  our  fig. 

402. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf- 
lets obcordate,glau- 
cescent.  Peduncles 
usually  6-flowered. 
Legumes  closed  at 
the  apex.  Flowers 
orange-coloured.  — 
{Don's  Mill.) 

A shrub  rather  larger  than  C.  (a.)  cruenta,  and  differing 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  orange-coloured  flowers.  Per- 
haps, a hybrid  between  the  two  preceding  sorts. 


402.  C.  (a.)  mfcdia. 


) hale'ppica  Lam. 

Identification. 
Astr.,  No.  2. 


The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  353. ; 111.,  t.  624.  f.  2.  ; Dec. 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  245. 

Synonymes.  C.  Pocdcktf  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  55  , Schmidt 
Arh.  t.  129.  ; C.  istria  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  t.  100.;  C.  procum- 
bens  L’ Her  it.  Slirp.  Nov.  2.  t.  42. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  120. ; and  our  fig.  403. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  roundishly  elliptical, 
very  obtuse,  mucronate.  Peduncles  bearing 
3 yellow  flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard 
lengthened,  ascending.  Legumes  closed.  Smaller 
than  C.  arborescens.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A low 
shrub.  Fields  about  Aleppo.  Height  3 ft.  to 
6 fit.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  yellow; 
May  to  October.  Legume  reddish  ; ripe  Oct. 
Closely  resembling  C.  arborescens,  of  which  it 
appears  to  be  a variety,  but  rather  more  tender 
in  British  gardens. 


403.  C.  (a.)  haldppica.  404.  C.  nepal6nsls. 

^ 5.  C.  nkpai.e'nsis  Hook.  The  Nepal  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

\dentification.  1 ook.  Bot.  Mag.,  2622. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  245. 

'..  pavings.  1 ook.  Bot.  M g , t.  2622. ; and  our  fig.  404. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  roundish-elliptic,  retuse.  Racemes  drooping,  few- 
flowered.  Callosities  of  standard  papilliform.  Legumes  rather  coriaceous, 
pubescent.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A branchy  shrub.  Nepal.  Height  3 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Flowers  yellow ; August  and  September.  Legume  reddish ; ripe  in 
October. 

The  leaflets  are  small,  and,  being  more  imperfectly  developed  than  in  any  of 
the  other  kinds,  give  it  a singular  appearance. 

Genus  XVII. 


/1STRA  GALUS  Dec.  The  Milk  Vetch.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia 
Decandria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Astrag.,  No.  5. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  291. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  253. 

Synonyme.  Astragalus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others  ; Astragale,  Fr.  ; Tragant,  Ger.  ; Astragalo,  I tat. 
Derivation.  From  astragalos,  a vertebra  ; the  seeds  in  the  legumes  of  some  species  being  squeezed 
into  a squarish  form,  so  as  to  look  something  like  the  joints  of  the  backbone  ; or,  perhaps,  from 
aster,  a star,  and  gala,  milk.  It  is  also  the  name  given  to  a shrub  by  Greek  writers. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Keel  obtuse.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Legume 
bilocular  or  half-bilocular,  from  the  upper  suture  being  bent  in  so  much. 
( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; pinnate : petioles  per- 
manent. Flowers  in  the  only  hardy  ligneous  species  purplish  or  white. 
— Shrubs,  low ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

tL  1.  A.  T'ragaca'ntha  L.  The  Goat’s-Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  or  Great  Goat's 

Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1073.  ; Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  276.  t.  98. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  84. 

Synonyme.  A.  massiliensis  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  320.,  Dec.  Astr.  No.  96.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  266. 
Engravings.  Pall.  Astr.,  t.  4.  f.  1,  2. ; Duh.  Arb.,  2.  t.  100. ; Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  276.  t 98.  ; Wats. 
Dend.  Brit.,  t.  84.  ; and  our  fig.  405. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Peduncles  usually  4-flowered, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves.  Calyxes 
cylindrical,  with  5 short  blunt  teeth.  Leaves 
with  9 — 1 1 pairs  of  elliptic  hoary  leaflets. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A low  prickly  glaucous  shrub, 
with  sub-persistent  leaves,  and  persistent  pe- 
tioles. Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  in  sandy 
places,  as  well  as  Corsica  and  Mauritania. 

Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1640. 

Flowers  purplish  or  white ; May  to  July. 

Legumes  tomentose,  brown  ; ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. General  aspect  whitish. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles, so  short  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  at  all  conspicuous  above  the  leaves.  After  the  leaflets  drop  off’,  the 
petioles  become  indurated,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  being 
densely  covered  with  spines.  Propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  sometimes 
ripens  in  England,  or  by  cuttings.  It  requires  a dry  soil,  and  a sunny 
situation  ; and  is  well  adapted  for  rock-work. 

Other  ligneous  Species  of  Astragalus. — A.  altaicus  Lodd.  Cab.;  A . aristatus 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  170.,  with  yellow  flowers,  which  is  figured  in  Bot.  Cab. 
t.  1278.,  and  our  fig.  406.  ; A.  brevifblius , with  a purplish  flower,  figured  in 
Bot.  Cab.  t.  1388.,  and  our  fig.  407. ; and  A.  massiliensis  Lam.,  which  is 
probably  a variety  of  A.  TVagacantha  with  white  flowers  instead  of  purplish 


405.  Astragalus  Tragacantha. 
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406.  Astragalus  aristatus. 


ones, are  in  British  collections;  but,  though  technically  ligneous,  are  usualh 
treated  as  rock  herbaceous  plants. 


Sect.  III.  //edysa'rejE. 
Genus  XVIII. 


CORONI'LLA  Neck.  The  Coronilla.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Neck.  Elem.,  No.  1319. ; Lam.  111.,  t.  630. ; Dec.  Pi  jd.,  2.  p.  309. 

, Synonyme.  Coronilla  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 

■;  Derivation.  Front  corona , a crown  ; in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  in  crowns,  or 
umbels,  at  the  tops  of  the  peduncles. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  short,  5-toothed,  the  two  superior  teeth  ap- 
proximate, and  joined  together  higher  up  than  the  rest.  Claws  of  petals 
usually  longer  than  the  calyx.  Carina  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Legume 
nearly  terete,  slender,  at  length  separating  into  oblong  1-seeded  joints.  Seeds 
ovate  or  cylindrical.  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; impari-pinnate.  Flowers 
in  axillary  peduncles,  bearing  at  their  tops  umbels  of  pedicellate  flowers, 
usually  yellow. — Shrubs,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen;  natives  of  the  South 
of  Europe  or  Asia. 

They  are  all  highly  ornamental,  and  most  of  them  produce  seeds  in  England, 
by  which,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  easily  propagated  in  common  soil. 

^ 1.  C.  E'merus  L.  The  Scorpion-Senna  Coronilla. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1046.  ; Dec 
Prod.,  2.  p.  309.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.274. 

Synonymes.  E'merus  major  Mill.  Icon. 
t.  132.  f.  1.,  and  E.  minor,  f.  2. ; C. 
pauciflfira  Lam.  FI.  Fr. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  445.  ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  4.  t.  131.  ; and  our  fig.  408. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  gla- 
i brous.  Its  leaves  are  attend- 
ed  by  minute  stipules,  and 
I have  5 — 7 obovate  leaflets. 

Its  flowers  are  yellow,  dis- 
j posed  3 upon  a peduncle.  The 
claws  of  the  petals  are  thrice 
I as  long  as  the  calyx.  The 
| legume  is  rather  cylindrical 
than  compressed,  and  its 
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joints  separate  slowly  and  unobviously,  but  they  do  separate.  {Dec.  Prod.)  i 
A bushy  glabrous  shrub.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  in  thickets  and 
hedges.  Height  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  yellow  ; April 
to  June.  Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  red  externally,  mostly 
so  towards  the  tips  of  the  petals ; and  the  mingling  gf  the  yellow  flowers,  with 
flower-buds  more  or  less  red,  and  the  elegant  foliage,  produce  a fine  effect.  It 
flourishes  most  in  a sunny  sheltered  situation,  and  a dry  soil.  It  bears  clipping,  j 
and  would  form  a beautiful  garden  hedge. 


2.  C.  Ju'ncea  L.  The  rushy  -branched  Coronilla. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1047.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  309.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  274- 
Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  820. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  235. ; and  our  fig.  409. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Branches  rush-like,  round,  bearing  but 
few  leaves  ; the  latter  are  attended  by  minute  stipules,  and 
have  3 — 7 leaflets,  that  are  linear  oblong,  obtuse,  and  rather 
fleshy  ; the  lowest  leaflets  being  rather  distant  from  the  base 
of  the  petiole.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  5 — 7 in  an -umbel. 

The  claws  of  the  petals  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  legume  is  rather  compressed,  and  its  joints  separate 
obviously.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  glaucous  shrub.  South 
of  France.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introducedin  1756.  Flowers 
bright  yellow;  June  and  July.  Legume  brown;  ripe  in 
September. 

It  deserves  a place  in  collections,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  its  rush- 
like slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  -Spartium  yunceum,  are  partly  desti- 
tute of  leaves. 


C.  jiincea. 


Sect.  IV.  Phaseo'lea:. 
Genus  XIX. 


WISTA'RZ/I  Nutt.  The  Wistaria.  Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  115. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  389.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  348. 
Synonymes.  Glycine  sp.  L.,  Thyrsanthus  Elliot , Kraunhm  Rafin. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Caspar  Wistar , late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  ( Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  348.)  Nuttall  first  characterised  and  named  this  genus,  from  the 
American  species,  which  he  denominated  W.  specibsa;  but  which  DeCanaolle  has  changed  to  W. 
frutescens.  In  DeCandolle’s  Prodromus,  and  some  other  works,  Wistarfa  is  erroneously  spelled 
Wistaria. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  upper  lip  with  two  short 
teeth,  lower  one  with  3 subulate  teeth.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Vexillum 
bicallose.  Wmgs  conforming  to  the  keel,  which  is  2-edged.  Stamens  diatlel- 
phous.  Nectariferous  tube  girding  the  stipe  of  the  ovary.  Legume  standing 
on  a short  stipe,  coriaceous,  2-valved,  1-celled,  rather  torulose  at  the  seeds. 
{Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; impari-pinnate. 
Flowers  bluish  purple,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes. — Shrubs,  deciduous 
twining;  natives  of  North  America  and  China;  of  vigorous  growth, forming, 
when  in  flower,  some  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens. 
The  species  are  quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  layers  of  the  young  shoots,  which  will  root  at  every  joint  if  laid 
down  during  summer  as  they  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots  ; or  by  seeds. 
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j,  1.  W.  frute'scens  Dec.  The  shrubby  Wistaria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  390.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.348. 

Synonymes.  Glycine  frutescens  Lin.  Up.  1067. : /Tpios 
frutt'scens  Ph.  FI.  Am.  Sept.  2.  p.  474. ; Anonymos 
frutescens  Watt.  FI.  Car.  186.  ; Wistarm  speciosa  Nutt. 

Gen.  Amer.  2.  p.  115.;  Thyrsanthus  frutescens  Elliot 
Journ.  Acad.  Sci.  Philad. ; Phaseololdes  Hort.  Augl. 

55. ; the  Kidneybean  Tree. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2103. ; and  our  fig.  410. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  auricles.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers odorous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  elegant 
deciduous  climber.  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  the  Illinois,  in  boggy  places.  Stem 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introd.  1724.  Flowers 
bluish  purple,  sweet-scented,  the  standard 
having  a greenish  yellow  spot  at  the  base; 

July  to  September.  Legume  brown  ; ripe 
in  October. 

It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
root  and  by  layers,  and  forms  a very  ornamental  climber,  especially  when 
trained  against  a wall. 

_I  2.  W.  chine'nsis  Dec.  The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  390. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  348. 

Synonymes.  Glycine  chinensis  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2083. : G.  sinensis  Bot . Reg.  t.  650. ; Wistar/a  Con- 
sequkwa  Loudon  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  422.,  and  Hort.  Brit. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Brit.  FI. -Gard.,  t.  211.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2083. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  650.;  Bot.  *Cab., 
t.  773. ; and  our  fig.  41*1. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Wings  of  tl  e corolla  each  with 
one  auricle.  Ovary  villose.  Flowers  large. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A vigorous-growing  deciduous 
twiner.  China.  Stem  50  ft.  to  120  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1816.  Flowers  pale  bluish  purple; 

May  and  June,  and  sometimes  producing  a se- 
cond crop  of  flowers  in  August.  Legume  ?. 

The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W.  fru- 
tescens : they  are  disposed  in  longer  and  looser 
racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in  colour.  On 
established  plants  they  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  ; but  they  have  not  yet  been  succeeded 
by  legumes  in  England.  This  plant  may  truly  be 
considered  the  most  magnificent  of  all  our  hardy 
deciduous  climbers.  It  will  grow  wherever  the 
common  laburnum  will  flourish;  but, as  its  flowers 
are  somewhat  more  tender  than  those  of  that 
tree,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  very  late  springs.  A plant 
in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  against  a wall,  extends  its  branches  above  100  ft. 
on  each  side  of  the  main  stem ; one  at  Coughton  Hall  covers  905  superficial 
feet  of  walling. 


Sect.  V.  Cassie\e. 
Genus  XX. 


GLED1TSCH/4  L.  The  Gleditschia.  Lin.  Si/st.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1159. ; Lam.  111.,  p.  857.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479  ; Don’s  Mill  , 2.  p.  428. 
Synonymes.  i4c&cia  sp.  Pink. ; Fevier,  Fr.  ; Gleditschie,  Ger. ; Gleditsia,  Ital. 
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Derivation.  In  honour  of  Got  lieb  Gleditsch,  of  Leipsic,  once  a professor  at  Berlin,  and  defender  of 
Linnaeus  against  Sisgesbeck  ; author  of  Methodus  Fungorurn  (1753),  Syslema  Plantarum  a Stami- 
num  situ  (17G4),  and  many  other  smaller  works. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual  from  abortion,  or  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  of 
3 — 4 — 5 equal  sepals,  which  are  connected  together  at  the  base  into  a cu- 
pule.  Petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  rising  from  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals.  Style  short.  Stigma  pu- 
bescent above.  Legume  continuous,  furnished  with  more  or  less  pulp.  Seeds 
compressed.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  abruptly  pinnate,  and  bipinnate,  on  the  same  tree  ; or, 
rarely,  by  the  coalition  of  the  leaflets,  almost  simple,  alternate,  stipulate, 
deciduous.  Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes. — Trees,  deciduous,  of  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  ranks  ; natives  of  North  America  or  China.  Branchlets  supra- 
axillary,  and  often  converted  into  branched  spines.  Decaying  leaves  yellow. 
Naked  young  wood  purplish  or  brownish  green. 

The  species  are  of  easy  culture  in  good  free  soil  ; and,  in  Britain,  generally 
propagated  by  imported  seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion  in  British  gardens ; and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  are,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American 
and  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished  by  its  trunk  being 
more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

X 1.  G.  triaca'nthos  Lin.  The  three-thorned  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust. 
Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1509. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.  G.  triacanthos  var.  at  polysperma  Mart.  Mill.  ; G.  meliloba  Walt  ; G.  spinbsa  Du 
Ham.  ; Acacia  triacanthos  Hort.  ; //c&cia  americana  Pluk.  ; Fevier  d’Amerique,  Fr.  ; Fava  ame- 
ricana,  Ital.  ; Thorny  Acacia,  Sweet  Locust,  United  States ; Carouge  a Miel,  Canada. 

Engravings.  Michx.  fil.  Arb.,  2.  p.  164.  t.  10.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  138. ; the  plates  of  this  species 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  412. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Spines  simple  or  trifid  ; stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindrical,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  linear-oblong.  Legumes 
flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  long  as 
broad.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large  tree.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Height  50  It. 
to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1700.  Flowers  greenish  ; June  and  July.  Legume 
brown ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  yellow.  Naked  young  wood 
purplish  brown. 

G.  t.  2 inermis  Dec.,  G.  lae'vis  Hort.  (Dec.  Leg.  Mem.,  2.  t.  22.  fig.  109. ; 
Catesb.  Carol.,  1.  t.  43.;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  123.  fig.  3.  ; and  the  plates  of 
this  variety  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.),  has  the  stem  and  branches 
not  spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

If  G.  t.  3 brachycarpa.  G.  brachycarpa  Pursh,  G.  triacanthos  var.  /3 
Michx.  — Leaflets  oblong  obtuse.  Spines  thick,  short,  not  rarely  3 
together.  Legumes  oblong,  short. 

The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree  is  young,  are  covered  with  large 
prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  ligneous,  become  hard,  and  remain  on  for 
several  years,  and  offer  a formidable  defence.  These  prickles  are  not  only 
produced  by  the  young  wood,  but  occasionally  protrude  themselves  from  the 
trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  considerable  bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the 
trunk  presents  a twisted  appearance,  and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather 
horizontally  than  in  an  upright  direction.  The  pinnated  foliage  is  particularly 
elegant,  and  of  an  agreeable  light  shining  green  : it  appears  late  in  spring,  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  sometimes  not  being  fully  clothed  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  June;  and  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off,  early 
in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous  j the  male  flowers  being  in  the 
form  of  catkin-like  racemes  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  Some 
trees  in  the  grounds  at  Syon  have  ripened  seeds,  the  pods  containing  which, 
being  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  length,  and  remaining  on  the  trees  after  the  leaves  are  off, 
have  a singular  appearance.  These  crooked  pendulous  pods  are  of  a reddish 
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brown  colour  ; they  contain  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a pulpy 
substance,  which,  for  about  a month  after  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is 
very  sweet,  but  after  a few  weeks  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  20  years,  is  generally  about  the  average 
of  a foot  a year ; but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc.,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height. 
The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate  of  52  lb.  the  cubic  foot  : 
it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resembling  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects the  wood  of  the  robinia  ; but  its  grain  is  coarser,  and  its  pores  more 
open.  In  Britain,  this,  and  all  the  kinds  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  considered 
as  ornamental  trees ; but  in  that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank  ; their  de- 
licate acacia-like  foliage,  and  the  singularly  varied,  graceful,  and  picturesque 
forms  assumed  by  the  tree,  more  especially  when  young  or  middle-aged,  to- 
gether with  the  singular  feature  afforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recommend 
it  in  ornamental  plantations.  It  requires  a deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and  a situation 
not  exposed  to  high  winds  ; and  it  requires  the  South  of  England  or  France 
to  ripen  the  seeds.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from 
America,  or  from  France  or  Italy.  The  plants  are  best  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain  when  quite  young  ; as  they  make  but  few  fibrous 
roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most  part,  a descending  direction.  The  variety 
G.  t.  inermis  can  only  be  insured  by  grafting  on  the  species.  In  general,  how- 
ever, abundance  of  plants  without  spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seed- 
lings of  G.  triacanthos. 

¥ 2.  G.  (t.)  monospe'rma  Walt.  The  one-seeded  Gleditschia,  or  Water 

Locust. 

Identificati m.  Walt.  Car.,  254. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.  G.  carolinensis  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  464. ; G.  aqu&tica  Marsh. : G.  triacantha  Gcert.  Fruct. 
2.  p.  149. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  5.  ; and  our  Jig.  413. ; in  which  the  male  flower,  the  pod,  and  the  seed,  are 
of  the  natural  size. 

j Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
acute.  Legumes  flattish,  roundish,  1-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A tree  of  the 
largest  size.  Native  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Illinois,  in  moist  woods. 
Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1723.  Flowers  greenish;  June  and 
July.  Legume  not  seen  in  b ngland. 

Closely  resembles  the  honey  locust,  from  which,  in  England,  where  neither 
i of  them  ripens  seeds,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it.  The  bark. 
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though  smooth  when  the  tree  is 
young,  yet  cracks  and  scales  off'  when 
the  tree  grows  old,  as  in  G.  triacan- 
thos.  The  leaves,  Michaux  says, 
differ  from  those  of  G.  triacanthos,  in 
being  a little  smaller  in  all  their  pro- 
portions. The  branches  are  armed 
with  thorns,  which  are  also  less  nu- 
merous, and  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  G.  triacanthos.  The  tree  is 
treated  in  all  respects  like  G.  tria- 
canthos ; of  which  it  has,  till  lately, 
been  considered  only  a variety.  It 
is  raised  in  the  nurseries  from  im- 
ported seed  ; but  whether  the  plants 
really  turn  out  perfectly  distinct, 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  their  fruit, 
is  uncertain  ; from  their  not  having  } 


413.  Gleditsehia  (t. ) monosp^rmz. 

;,  as  far  as  we  know,  fruited  in  England. 


It  3.  G.  sine'nsis  Lam.  The  Chinese  Gleditschia. 


Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  465. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  479. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.  G.  horrida  Willd.  Sp.  4.  p.  1098.  ; Fe- 
vier  de  la  Chine,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Dec.  Legum.  Mem.,  1.  t.  1.  ; the  plate 
of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  stout,  conical ; 
those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched  ; those  on  the  stem  grouped 
and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
elliptical,  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed, 
long.  The  spines  in  this  species  are 
axillary,  not  distant  from  the  axil.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A middle-sized  tree.  China. 
Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in 
1774.  Flowers  greenish;  June  and 
July.  Legume  not  seen  in  England. 

Varieties. 

¥ G.  s.  2 inermis  N.  Du  Ham.,  G. 
japonica  Lodd.  Cat.,  G.  javanica 
Lam.  (see  the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  Jig.  414.),  differs  from 
G.  sinensis  in  being  without 
spines,  of  much  less  vigorous 
growth,  and  in  having  the  foliage 
of  a much  deeper  green.  It  seems 
a very  desirable  variety  for  small 
gardens. 

It  G.  s.  3 major  Hort.,  G.  horrida 
differ  from  the  species. 


414.  G leUilscl'W  s.  ir.ermis. 

major  Lodd.  Cat.,  seems  scarce!}  to 


*t  G.  s.  4 nana  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  Jig  415.),  is  a 
tree  of  somewhat  lower  growth  than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  worth  keeping  distinct. 

*t  G.  s.  5 purpurea  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.  (see  the  plate  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  Jig.  416.),  is  a small  tree  of 
compact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for  gardens  of  limited  extent. 
Other  Varieties  oj  G.  sinensis. — In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  is  a plant 
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marked  G.  chinensis 
(Potts),  which  was  im- 
ported from  China  by 
the  Hort.  Soc.  It  is,  at 
present,  a low  bush, 
and  may,  perhaps,  prove 
something  distinct, 
ihere  were  also,  in 
1835,  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 
Garden,  some  plants 
without  names,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  this 
species;  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the 
genus  is  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  nothing 
perfectly  satisfactory 
can  be  stated  respect- 
| lng  it. 

j The  spines,  which  are 
;ery  strong  and  branchy, 
jtre  more  abundant  on 
(he  trunk  than  on  the 
I'ranches,  and  are  fre- 
quently found  in  bundles. 


415.  Gleditschia  s.  nkna 


Gloditschia  s.  pjrpiirea* 
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The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are  elliptic  obtuse,  notched  on  the 
edges,  smooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
( Desf, \ Arb.,  ii.  p.  248.)  The  pods  are  rarely  above  6 in.  long.  The  tree 
stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locust,  and  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Cels.  {Diet,  des  Eaux  et 
des  Forets,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 

¥ 4.  G.  (s.)  macraca'ntha  Desf.  The  iong-spined  Gleditschia. 

Identification.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  246.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.  G.  ferox  Baud)-. ; Fevier  a grosses  E 'pines,  Fr. 

Engraving.  The  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Prickles  strong,  branchy,  numerous.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
somewhat  rigid,  notched,  dentated.  Pods  elongated.  {Desf.  Arb.)  A 
middle-sized  tree,  with  a prickly  trunk.  China  ?.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
Flowers  greenish  ; June  and  July 

The  prickles  are  axillary  and  large.  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the 
leaflets  large,  coriaceous,  dark  green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
young  shoots  are  covered  with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a purplish 
brown  colour.  On  the  whole,  it  bears  a close  resemblance  to  G.  sinensis,  of 
which  it  is,  probably,  only  a variety.  It  is  very  hardy;  and  Desfontaines  says 
that  it  fruits  freely  in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn ; and  the  pods 
are  long,  pendulous,  swelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a 
sharp  acrid  pulp,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations 
from  which,  when  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

It  5.  G.  (s.)  fe'rox  Desf.  The  ferocious  -prickled  Gleditschia. 

Identification.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  247. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  423. 

Synonymes.  G.  orientalis  Bose ; Fevier  htrisse,  Fr. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  ( Desf.  Arb.) 

A middle-sized  branching  deciduous  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  thickly  beset 
with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow  from  30  ft.  to 
50  ft.  in  height ; but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of  introduction 
into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was-  only 
a variety  of  G.  smensis ; though  Desfontaines  states  the  foliage  and  habit  of 
growth  to  be  somewhat  different.  It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe. 

¥ 6.  G.  ca'spica  Desf.  The  Caspian  Gleditschia. 

Identification.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  247. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonyrne.  G.  caspiAna  Bose. 

Engraving  Our  fig.  4i7- 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed. 

Leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtuse.  (Desf.  Arb.)  A 
middle-sized  tree  Persia,  and  found  also  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  HeightSOft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1822. 

Nothing  is  known  cf  its  flowers  and  fruit ; but  it 
strongly  resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably, 
only  a variety)  in  its  leaves,  general  appearance,  and 
habit. 

Variety. 

G.  c.  2 suboire.cetis  Hort.,  Fevier  verdatre,  Fr., 

Bon  Jardinier  for  1836,  as  a variety  of  this  spec 

Other  Sorts  of  Gleditschia.  — Every  modification  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
is  so  interesting,  both  in  point  of  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  and  the  singularity 
of  its  prickles,  that  new  varieties  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  cultivators ; 
and  the  genus  seems  particularly  favourable  to  this  desire,  from  the  tendency 
of  seedling  plants  to  sport.  Hence  there  are  several  names  in  collections,  of 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  satisfactory  in  the  present  young  and  im- 
mature state  of  the  plants.  In  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  there  were  in  1837 
G.  micracdntha,  G.  Boqui,  and  G.  prce>cox ; and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arbo- 
retum were  plants  marked  G.  aquatica,  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  G. 
monosperma,  G.  orientalis , evidently  G.  ferox,  G.  chinensis  (already  mentioned) ; 
and  some  young  plants  without  names. 


Genus  XXI. 


GYMNO'CLADUS  Lam.  The  Gymnocladus.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia 

Decandria. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  733.  ; 111.,  t.  823.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. 

Derivation.  From  gumnos,  naked,  and  klados,  a branch  ; from  the  naked  appearance  of  the  branches 
during  winter,  when  they  seem,  unless  perhaps  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  totally  devoid  of  buds. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  dioecious  from  abortion.  Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft.  Petals 
5,  equal,  oblong,  exserted  from  the  tube.  Stamens  10,  enclosed.  Legume 
oblong,  thick,  filled  with  pulp  inside.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; bipinnate.  Flowers 
in  terminal  racemes,  white.  — A tree,  deciduous,  with  upright  branches  and 
inconspicuous  buds  ; native  of  North  America. 

1.  G.  canade'nsis  Lam.  The  Canada  Gymnocladus,  or  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  733.,  and  111.,  t.  823. ; Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  241.;  Dec. 
Prod.,  2.  p.  480.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  429. 

Synonymes.  Guilandina  dioica  Lin.  Sp.  546.  ; Hyperanthera  dioica  Vahl  Symb.  1.  p.  31.,  Duh. 
Arb.  1.  t.  103.  ; Nicker  Tree,  Stump  Tree,  United  States ; Bonduc,  Chiquier,  Fr. ; Chicot,  Ca- 
nadian ; Canadischer  Schusserbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Reich.  Mag.,  t.  40. ; Duh.  Arb.,  t.  103. ; our  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  418. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4 — 7 pinnae ; the  lower  of  which 
consist  each  of  but  a single  leaflet,  the  rest  each  of  6 — 8 pairs  of  leaflets. 
( Dec  Prod.)  A singular  tree.  Canada.  Height  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced 
in  1748.  Flowers  white;  May  to  July.  Decaying  leaves  yellow.  Naked 
young  wood  of  a mealy  white,  without  any  appearance  of  buds. 

The  branches  have  almost  always  an  upright  direction ; and  the  appearance 
of  the  head,  in  the  winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiate,  and  from 
the  points  of  the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with 
those  of  almost  every  other  tree.  They  are  also  wholly  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  buds  ; and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former, 
gives  the  tree,  during  winter,  the  appearance  of  being  dead  ; and  hence  the 
Canadian  name  of  chicot,  or  stump  tree.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees, 
are  3 ft.  long,  and  20  in.  wide ; but,  on  trees  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  not 
half  that  size.  The  leaflets  are  of  a dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of 
the  petioles  are  somewhat  of  a violet  colour.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  flowers 
freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  does  not  produce  pods.  The 
wood  is  hard,  compact,  strong,  tough,  and  of  a fine  rose  colour.  In  America, 
it  is  used  both  in  cabinet-making  and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the 
irobinia,  it  has  the  remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into 
heart-wood ; so  that  a trunk  6 in.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of 
jsap-wood,  and  may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  employed  for  useful  pur- 
poses. The  seeds  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  as  a substitute  for 
coffee  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  long 
Jiince  discontinued.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which 
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4X8.  Gymndcladus  canadensis. 


this  genus  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient. 
In  Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  ornamental  purposes ; and,  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ought  to  be  without 
it.  A rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essential  to  the  thriving  of  this  tree;  and  such  a 
soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed  situations.  The  tree  is  generally 
propagated  by  imported  seeds ; but  it  will  grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  care  being  taken  in  planting  to  keep  that  end  upwards  which  is  na- 
turally so. 

Genus  XXII. 


CE'RCIS  L.  The  Judas  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  510.;  D^c.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  463. 

Synonymes.  Siliquastrum  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  414.,  Mcench  Meth.  ; Gainier,  Fr. ; Judasbaura,  Ger. ; 

Albero  de  Giuda,  Hal. 

Derivation.  From  kerkis , a shuttlecock,  the  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  this  tree. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  urceolate  at  the  base  and  gibbous,  bluntly  5-toothed  at  the 
apex.  Petals  5,  unguiculate,  all  distinct,  disposed  in  a papilionaceous  manner; 
the  wings  or  side  petals  the  largest.  Stamens  10,  free,  unequal.  Ovary  on 
a short  stipe.  Legume  oblong,  slender,  compressed,  1-celled,  many-seeded, 
somewhat  winged  on  the  seminiferous  suture.  Seeds  obovate.  ( Don't 
Mill.) 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
many-nerved,  rising  after  the  flowers  have  decayed.  Flowers  in  1 -flowered 
pedicels,  rising  from  the  trunk  and  branches  in  fascicles.  — Trees,  deciduous, 
of  the  third  rank  ; natives  of  Europe,  or  North  America.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  purple.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  grafting. 

Hi . C.  Niliqua'strum  L.  The  common  Judas  Tree 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  534. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  463. 

Synonymes.  Siliqu&strum  orbiculStum  Mcench  Meth.  ; Love  Tree  ; Gainier  comraun,  Arore  de 
Judee,  Fr.  ; Arbol  d’Amor,  Span.  ; Judasbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  7.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1138. ; the  plates  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  419. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prorf.)  A 
low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  in  Greece,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Judea.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
purplish  pink ; May.  Legume  brown ; ripe  in  September.  Naked  young 
wood  purplish,  with  small  white  spots. 

Varieties. 

C.  S.  2 parviflorum  Dec. — A shrub  ; its  branches  spotted  with  white, 
its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  species.  A native  of 
Bokhara. 

H C.  S.  3 fibre  albido. — Flowers  whitish.  H.  S. 

H C.  S.  4 rosea.  — A seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has 
flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew ; has  numerous  flowers, 
which  are  brighter,  and  a shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ; 
and  they  also  appear  about  a fortnight  later ; but  it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  worth  noticing  as  a variety. 


419.  C&rcis  ifiliquastrum 


I The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  forms  a handsome  low 
i*ee.  with  a flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a parasol ; and  it  is  a singularly 

s 
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beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  wtien  it  is  covered  with  its  numerous  bright 
purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  not 
only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of  6 or  8 years  growth,  and  even 
from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  flat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6 in.  in  length,  which 
remain  on  the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a very  singular  appearance  in  the 
winter  season.  The  rate  of  growth  is  about  18  in.  a year,  for  the  first  10  years. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  veined,  or  rather  blotched  or  waved, 
with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a grey  ground.  It  takes  a beautiful 
polish,  and  weighs  nearly  48  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  flowers,  which  have 
an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or  fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ; 
and  the  flower-buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum,  the 
Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  and  enters  into  beautiful  combination  with 
these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  remarkable  than 
the  flowers  ; the  leaves  being  of  a pale  bluish  green  on  the  upper  surface  ; and 
of  a sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a cordate  reniform  shape,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  two  leaflets  joined  together ; which  circumstance,  combined  with 
others,  brings  the  genus  in  close  alliance  with  that  of  BauhlmV*.  Like  most  of 
the  Leguminaceae,  this  tree  prefers  a deep,  free,  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than 
poor ; and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it  requires  to  be  planted  against  a 
wall ; and  few  ornamental  trees  better  deserve  such  a situation.  The  species 
is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on 
heat  early  in  spring,  and  come  up  the  same  season  ; and  the  plants  will  produce 
flowers  in  three  or  four  years. 

i 2.  C.  canade'nsis  L.  The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  534. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  463. 

Synonymes.  Siliquastrum  cord&tum  Mcench  Meth. ; red  Bird  Tree,  Arner. ; Gainier  de  Canada, 
Bouton  rouge,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  2. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our 
fig.  420. 


4*0.  Circis  canadensis. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins, 
As  compared  with  C.  Niliquastrum,  its  flowers  are  of  a paler  rose  colour, 
the  legume  is  on  a longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a longer  style.  A low 
tree.  Canada  to  Virginia.  {Dec.  Prod.)  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  1730. 
Flowers  red  ; May  and  June. ; Legume  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

¥ C.  c.  pubescens  Ph.  — Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  (Dec.) 
This  tree  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the  preceding  species  ; but  it  is 
more  slender  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts ; and  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  20 
feet.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C.  Siliquastrum  by  its  leaves  being 
heart-shaped  and  pointed  ; they  are  also  much  thinner,  more  veined,  and  of  a 
lighter  green  ; and  the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in  smaller  numbers 
than  in  the  other  species.  The  flowers  are  used  by  the  French  Canadians  in 
salads  and  pickles,  and  the  young  branches  to  dye  wool  of  a nankeen  colour. 
The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other  species.  Propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  and  considered  more  tender  than  C.  Siliquastrum. 


Order  XXVI.  /^OSA'CE^. 

The  term  Rosaceae  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  agree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  Ro sa,  in  essential  charac- 
ters. It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class  Icosandria. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with  5 lobes,  the  odd  one 
posterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the 
calyx.  Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  numerous.  Ovaries  many,  several,  or 
solitary ; each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most  cases,  1 ovule ; in  some, 
1 to  many  ovules.  Style  lateral  or  terminal. 

Leaves  simple,  or  pinnately  divided,  alternate,  in  nearly  all  stipulate. 
Flowers  showy,  with  numerous  stamens.  Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 
— Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  ligneous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include  the  finest  flower- 
ing shrub  in  the  world,  the  rose;  and  the  trees  which  produce  the  most 
useful  and  agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  viz.  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
i plum,  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine.  The  plants  are, 
for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs,  all  producing  flowers  more 
or  less  showy  ; and  the  greater  number  fruits  which  are  edible.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; but  several  of  them  are  also  found  in 
North  America,  and  some  in  South  America,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  The 
fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose,  have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period 
of  civilisation,  and  are,  perhaps,  better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any 
other  ligneous  plants.  The  medical  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are 
remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  yielding  the  prussic  acid ; while 
others  produce  a gum  nearly  allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a 
degree  of  affinity  between  this  order  and  Leguminaceae.  The  bark  of  some 
(species,  as  of  Cerasus  virginiana,  is  used,  in  North  America,  as  a febrifuge  ; 
|ind  that  of  others,  as  the  capollin  cherry  (6'erasus  Capollvn ),  for  tanning, 
k Mexico.  The  leaves  of  C’ratae  gus  Oxyacar.tha,  Prunus  spinosa,  Cerasus 
(>}  lvestris,  and  Rosa  rubiginosa,  have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea,  or  for 
lululterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  spiraeas  are  said  to  be  at  once 
■stringent  and  emetic.  There  are  two  characteristics  of  this  order,  with 
ieference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  gardener  : 
he  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species  to  sport,  and  produce 
arieties  differing,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one  another,  than  they  differ 
i’om  other  species ; and  the  second  is,  that  they  are  remarkably  subject  to 
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the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases.  They  almost  all  require  a free  loamy  soil, 
not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and  rich  rather  than  poor ; and,  while  all  the 
species  are  increased  by  seeds,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  produced  freely  in 
Britain,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  almost  all  the  varieties  are  best  increased 
by  grafting  or  budding ; and  not,  as  in  some  other  orders,  with  equal  ease  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots,  or  by  layers. 

With  reference  to  landscape-gardening,  all  the  rosaceous  trees  have  three 
properties  which  deserve  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  improver  of 
grounds:  1st,  they  never  attain  a large  size  ; 2d,  they  attain  their  natural  size 
and  shape  in  a very  few  years,  in  good  soil  not  requiring  more  than  from 
10  to  20  years;  and  3d,  they  sooner  take  the  character  of  old  trees  than  the 
trees  of  any  other  natural  order  of  ligneous  plants.  A few  exceptions  may  be 
taken  from  different  orders,  such  as  the  common  field  maple,  the  common 
laburnum,  &c.  ; but  we  know  of  no  natural  order,  in  which,  like  the  ffosaceae, 
all  the  trees  are  low  or  middle-sized,  and  all  take  the  character  of  age  while 
comparatively  young.  Hence  their  value  in  laying  out  small  places,  where 
the  object  is  to  make  a new  place  appear  old,  or  a small  place  appear  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  combine  character  of  form  with  beautiful  blossoms 
in  spring,  and  showy  (Cratae'gus,  Cotoneaster,  and  Amelanchier)  or  useful 
(Pyrus  and  Prunus)  fruit  in  autumn. 

The  genera  are  included  by  DeCandolle  and  G.  Don  in  five  tribes;  and  the 
following  are  their  names  and  distinctions : — 

Sect.  I.  .dMYGDA'LEiE  Juss. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a drupe  ; the  nut  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  terminal. 
Calyx  deciduous.  Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.  Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.  Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyanic  acid  : chiefly 
fruit  trees. 

Jmy'gdalus  Town.  Covering  of  nut  not  fleshy ; nut  even,  or  perforated 
Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin, 
protruded  before  the  leaves. 

Pe'rsica  Tourn.  Covering  of  nut  very  fleshy ; nut  wrinkled.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  other  parts  described  under  .dmygdalus  are  the  same  in  Persica. 
Jrmeniaca  Tourn.  Covering  of  nut  fleshy;  nut  furrowed  at  both  edges,  in 
the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  their  edges  rolled  inwards. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a few*  together,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 

Pru'nus  Tourn.  Covering  of  nut  fleshy ; nut  indistinctly  furrowed  at  the 
edges,  in  the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards. 
Flowers  upon  pedicels,  in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before 
or  after  the  leaves. 

Ce'rasus  Juss.  Nut  subglobose,  even,  its  covering  fleshy.  Young  leaves 
folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels,  either  in  groups  resembling  umbels, 
and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in  racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  pro- 
truded along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.  5pir.«ee\e  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct  from 
the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  ■S'pirae'a,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
genera),  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other:  each  contains  1 — 6 seeds.’ 
Style  terminal.  Low  deciduous  shrubs. 

Pu'rsii//!  Dec.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong. 

Ke'r ria  Dec.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels  5 — 8,  distinct. 

.Spirje'a  L.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Carpels  1 to  several,  distinct ; stipitate ; each 
includes  2 — 6 seeds,  affixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.  Potenti'llejE  Juss.  (Synon.  Dryadeae  Vent.) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels ; their  integuments  dry  or 
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succulent;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  fiom  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes  ; the  bracteas  alternate  with  the 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel.  Leaves, 
in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole.  Shrubs 
bearing  fruit,  or  ornamental. 

7?u'bus  L.  Integuments  of  carpels  juicy. 

Potenti'lla  Nestl.  Integuments  of  carpels  dry. 

Sect.  IV.  ito'sEA:  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a hip;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of  a 
pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth  ; and  including  an  aggregation  of 
carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.  Style  proceeding  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  carpel.  Shrubs  eminently  ornamental. 

72o'sa  Tourn.  Leaf  impari-pinnate.  Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole.  Prickles 
simple. 

Lo'we a Lindl.  Leaf  simple.  Stipules  none.  Prickles  usually  compound. 
Sect.  V.  Po'mea:  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a pome  ; that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become  very 
fleshy,  and  including,  and  connate  with,  the  carpels.  Carpels  normally  5, 
with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — 2 seeds ; in  Cydonia,  several. 
Habit  spiny  or  not  ; leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  some  pinnate. 
Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole.  Ornamental  low  trees,  or  large 
shrubs,  with  showy  flowers,  in  some  genera  spiny,  and  in  others  bearing 
some  of  our  best  hardy  kitchen  and  dessert  fruits. 

Crataegus  Lindl.  Carpels  1 — 5 prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  in- 
cluding 1 seed.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ; in  most  cases  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  Spiny  shrubs  or  low  trees. 

Photi'nia  Lindl.  Carpels  2.  Petals  reflexed.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  Leaves  simple,  leathery,  serrated  or  entire.  In  P.  integri- 
folia  the  ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2 ovules. 

Cotonea'ster  Medifc.  Carpels  2 — 3 ; ovules  2 in  each  cell.  Leaves  simple, 
entire,  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 

Amela' nchier  Medik.  Ovaries  5,  each  divided  by  a partition ; ovules  1 in 
each  cell.  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5 carpels.  Petals  lanceolate.  Small 
trees.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

Me'spilus  Lindl.  Carpels  2 — 5 compressed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  in- 
cluding 1 seed.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  large, 
subsessile,  subsolitary. 

Py'rus  Lindl.  Carpels  5,  or  2 — 5.  Seeds  2 in  each  carpel.  Leaves  simple 
or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs. 

Cydo'nia  Town.  Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds. 


Sect.  I.  ^mygda'le^e  Juss. 
Genus  I. 


'm 


.dMY'GDALUS  Town.  The  Almond  Tree  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 
Monogynia. 

I ’entification  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  402. ; Dec.  Prod.,  ?.  p.  330.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 
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Synonymes.  Amygdal6phora  Neck. ; Amandier,  Fr.  ; Mandelbaum,  Ger.  ; Mandorlo,  Itnl 
Derivation.  From  arnusso,  to  lacerate,  in  reference  to  the  fissured  shell  of  the  nut.  Martinius  sus- 
pects that  it  comes  from  a Hebrew  word  which  signifies  vigilant ; becauseits  early  flowers  announce 
the  return  of  spring. 

Gen.  Char.  Drupe  clothed  with  velvety  pubescence,  having  a dry  rind,  which 
separates  irregularly,  containing  a pitted  or  smooth  putamen  or  nut.  (Don's 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  conduplicate  when  young,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  usually  pink  or  rose  coloured,  rising  either  singly  or 
by  pairs  from  the  scaly  buds,  earlier  than  the  leaves. — Shrubs  or  trees  of  the 
middle  size,  deciduous.  Natives  of  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains 
of  Asia  ; also  of  Russia,  and  the  Levant. 

The  fruit-bearing  species  are  cultivated  in  the  Middle  and  South  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting ; and  the  others  by 
grafting,  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the  root.  The  almond  was  included 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  same  genus  with  the  peach  and  nectarine,  of  both  of  which 
it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent,  as  trees  have  been  found  with  almonds  in  a 
state  of  transition  to  peaches,  and  with  both  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the 
same  branch. 

.**  1.  A.  na'na  L.  The  dwarf,  or  shrubby , Almond. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  396. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  530.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 

Synonymes.  Prflnus  ingrmis  Gmel. ; A.  nana  var.  « vulgaris  Dec. ; Amandier  nain,  Fr. ; Zwerche- 
mandel,  Ger.  ; Peschino  della  China,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  161. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  30.  ; and  our  figs.  422,  423. 

S])cc.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 
Flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured.  Calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Fruit  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  of  A.  communis,  but  much  smaller.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A 
deciduous  low  shrub.  Calmuc  Tartary,  very  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and  about  Odessa.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1683. 
Flowers  rose  coloured ; March  and  April. 

Varieties. 

M A.  n.  2 georgica  Dec.  A.  georgica  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  221.,  and  Lodd. 
Cat.  — It  differs  from  the  species  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  and  as  long  as  its  tube ; and  the  styles  only  tomentose  at 
the  base,  being  scarcely  so  there,  and  not  protruded.  A native  of 
Georgia,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Geneva  Botanic  Garden. 

A.  n.  3 campestris  Ser.  A.  campestris  Bcsser  Enum.  p.  46.  No.  1425., 
Hort.  FI.  Aust.  2.  p.  2.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ; A.  Bessenarca  Schott  in  Cat. 
Hort.  Vindob.  1818,  and  Lodd.  Cat. — Leaves 
broader.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube. 

Petals  narrower,  longer,  and  white.  Styles  to- 
mentose at  the  base.  The  form  of  the  nut,  ac- 
cording to  Besser,  is  various.  Supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Podolia.  {Dec.  Prod.)  This 
variety  is  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  where  it 
was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer 
of  Petersburg. 

Ht  A.  n.  4 sibirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  and  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

1599.,  and  our  Jig.  421.,  is  extant  in  some  British 
botanical  collections,  where  it  is  an  upright  shrub, 
about  6 ft.  high,  with  wand-like  shoots,  clothed 
with  fine,  long,  willow-like,  glossy,  serrate  leaves  ; 
on  account  of  which,  and  its  upright  habit  of 
growth,  the  latter  being  different  from  that  of  all 
the  other  species  and  varieties  of  almond,  it  is  va- 
luable in  every  collection  where  variety  of  cha- 
racter is  desired.  H.  S. 

All  the  different  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low  shrubs,  seldom  exceeding 
2 or  3 feet  in  height.  The  leaves  bear  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  some 


421.  4.  n.  sibirica. 
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of  the  species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a 
darker  and  more  shining  green,  at  least 
in  the  original  species.  The  stems  are 
not  of  long  duration;  but  the  plant 
throws  up  abundance  of  travelling  suck- 
ers, by  which  it  is  continued  naturally, 
and  also  propagated.  It  is  common 
through  all  the  plains  of  Russia,  from 
55°  N.  lat.  to  the  south  of  the  empire. 

In  British  gardens  it  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  grace- 
fulness  of  the  slender  twigs,  on  which 
its  flowers  are  produced  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  of  its  easy  culture  in 
any  dry  soil.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of 
^4.  communis,  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
rarely  seen  in  England.  The  plant,  which  is  usually  called  the  dwarf  double- 
blossomed  almond  in  British  gardens,  is  Cerasus  japonica  fldre  pleno,  or,  as  it 
is  frequently  named  in  the  nurseries,  Amygdalus  pumila. 


422.  A.  nana. 


425.  A.  n&na. 


j*  2.  A.  inca'na  Pall.  The  hoary  dwarf  Almond. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  p.  13.  ; Smith  FI.  Graec.,  t.  497.  ; Don’s 
Miller,  2.  p.  482.  ; Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  t.  58. 

Synonyrnes.  A.  nana  var.  incana  Guldcnstad , and  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit. 

vol.  li.  p.  674.  ; A.  tomentdsula  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1. 1.  7. ; Flor.  Graec.,  t.  477.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  1839, 
t.  58. ; andour^g.  424. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate  serrated,  clothed  with 
white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  solitary.  Drupe 
compressed,  pubescent.  (Don's  Mill.')  A low  decidu- 
ous shrub.  Caucasus  and  the  Levant,  between  Smyrna 
and  Bursa.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1815. 
Flowers  red ; March  and  April. 

Readily  known  from  A.  nana  by  its  leaves  being  covered 
with  hoariness  beneath.  Increased  by  budding  on  the 
common  plum. 


424.  A.  incana. 


3.  A.  commu'nis  L.  The  common  Almond  Tree. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  677.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  530.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  29. ; and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and 
our  fig.  425. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a bell-shape.  Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  egg  shaped.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A middle-sized  deciduous  tree.  Mauritania,  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Asia.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1538.  Flowers 
white  or  rose-coloured  ; March  and  April.  Drupe  brownish  ; ripe  in  Oc- 
tober. In  fine  seasons  the  fruit  ripens  on  standards  as  far  north  as  Derby, 
and  on  walls  at  Edinburgh. 

Varieties. 

A.  c.  1 amara  Dec.  The  bitter  Almond.  Amandier  amer,  Fr.  ; gemeine 
Mandelbaum,  Ger.  — Flowers  large.  Petals  pale  pink,  with  a tinge 
of  rose  colour  at  the  base.  Styles  nearly  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  tomentose  in  the  lower  part.  Seeds  bitter.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  bitter  almond ; one  with  a hard  shell,  and  the  other 
with  a brittle  one.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  &c..  for  its  fruit,  which  is  preferred 
for  some  purposes  in  medicine  and  in  domestic  economy  to  that  of 
the  sweet  almond,  particularly  for  giving  a flavour  ; and  for  stocks 
for  grafting  the  other  varieties  on,  and  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even 
the  plum.  Bitter  almonds  are  generally  mixed  with  sweet  ones,  in 
very  small  proportions,  for  making  blancmange,  &c. 
s 4 
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425.  i4m?gdalus  communis. 


¥ A.  c.  2 dulcis  Dec.,  Lam.  111.  t.  430.  The  sweet  Almond.  Amandier 
a petits  Fruits,  Amande  douce,  Fr. ; susse  Mandel,  Ger.  — Leaves 
grey-green.  Flowers  protruded  earlier  than  the  leaves.  Styles  much 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovate-compressed,  acuminate.  Shell 
hard.  Kernel  sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  in  the  same  places  as  the 
preceding  sort,  and  generally  propagated  by  grafting  standard  high  on 
the  bitter  almond,  or  any  strong-growing  seedling  almonds,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  fruit  being  sweet. 

Y A.  c.  3 fiore  pleno  Baum.  Cat.  has  double  flowers, 
t A.  c.  4 fbliis  variegatis  Baum.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves. 

*t  A.  c.  5 fragilis  Ser.,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  531.  A.  fragilis  Hell.  1.  p.  500.  ; 
Amandier  des  Dames,  N.  Du  Ham.  4.  p.  113.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit. 
p.  7.  ; Coque  molle,  Amandier  a Coque  tendre,  Fr.  ; Abelian,  Pro- 
vence.— Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a 
pale  rose  colour.  Petals  broader,  and  deeply  emarginate.  Leaves 
shorter ; the  petioles  thick.  Fruit  acuminate ; shell  soft ; kernel 
sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  for  its  fruit. 

¥ A.  c.  6 macrocdrpa  Ser.,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  531.  Amandier  a gros 
Fruits,  N.  Du  Ham.  4.  p.  1 12.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  ; Amandier 
Sultane,  Amandier  des  Dames,  Amandier  Pistache,  Fr. — Leaves 
broader,  acuminate,  scarcely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgid.  Flowers 
of  a very  pale  rose  colour,  large,  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Petals 
broadly  obcordate,  waved.  Fruit  large,  umbilicate  at  the  base,  acu- 
minate at  the  tip  ; shell  hard.  There  are  two  subvarieties,  one  with 
the  fruit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  in  France,  Amandier  Sul- 
tane; and  another,  with  the  fruit  still  smaller,  called  there  Amandier 
Pistache;  the  kernels  of  both  of  which  are  considered  remarkably 
delicate,  and  are  preferred  for  the  table.  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  always  produced  earlier  than  those  of  any  other;  and  the  kernels 
of  the  fruit  are  always  sweet.  In  British  gardens,  the  A.  c.  macro- 
carpa  has  much  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  varieties.  It  is  a 
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vigorous  large  tree,  of*  rapid  growth,  somewhat  more  fastigiate  than 
the  species. 

If  A.  c.  7 p ersicoides  Ser.,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  531  Amandier-Pecher,  N. 
Du  Haul.  4.  p.  1 14.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p 7.  — Leaves  similar  to 
those  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse  ; its  husk  slightly  suc- 
culent ; the  shell  of  a yellowish  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  sweet- 
flavoured.  Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  fruits  vary  upon  the  same 
branch,  from  ovate,  obtuse,  with  the  husk  rather  fleshy,  to  ovate, 
compressed,  acuminate,  and  the  husk  dry.  Cultivated  in  France  and 
Italy  for  its  fruit,  but  rarely  found  in  British  gardens. 

Other  Varieties.  The  almond,  considered  as  a fruit  tree,  has  given  rise  to 
some  other  varieties,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length  in  French  works 
on  gardening,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  almond  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent 
for  their  fruit ; and  two  or  three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  chiefly  for  their  flowers.  The  common  almond,  in  a wild  state,  is  found 
sometimes  with  the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ; in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Quercus  hispanica,  which,  in  Spain,  though  it  gene- 
rally bears  sweet  and  edible  acorns,  yet  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are 
bitter.  For  this  reason,  in  the  case  of  the  almond,  instead  of  giving  one  form 
as  the  species,  we  have  followed  DeCandolle,  and  described  both  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
species,  and  classed  them  with  the  varieties. 

m 4.  A.  orienta'lis  Ait.  The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  1.  p.  162.,  ed.  2.  3.  p.  195. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  530.  ; Don’* 
Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 

1 Synonyme.  A.  argentea  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  103.,  N.  Du  Ham.  3.  p.  115. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cat.,  1. 1137. ; and  our  fig.  426. 

S Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Imperfectly  evergreen.  Branches 
and  leaves  clothed  with  a silvery  tomentum ; 
petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanceolate 
and  entire.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  and  rather 
longer  than  those  of  A.  nana.  Calyx  cylin 

Idrically  bell-shaped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a point. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A tall  shrub  or  low  tree.  Le- 
vant. Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft. ; and,  according 
to  Bose,  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1756. 

Flowers  rose-coloured ; March  and  April. 

Very  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery, 
appearance  of  its  leaves  ; and  it  makes  a hand- 
some plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the 
common  almond  or  the  plum.  It  flowers  much  less  freely  than  the  common 
almond ; notwithstanding  which,  it  well  deserves  a place  in  collections,  on 
account  of  its  fine  silvery  foliage. 

Genijs  II. 


m 

T^E'RSICA  Tourn.  The  Peach  Tree.  Lin.  Si/st,  Icosandria  Monogynia 

Identification.  Tourn:  Inst.,  t.  400.  ; Mill.  Diet.  ; Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  487. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  483. 
Synonywcs.  <4m^gdalus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  Juss.  ; Trichocarpus  Heck.  Elem.  No.  718.  ; Pecher,  Fr. 

Pfirschenbaum,  Ger. ; Pesco,  Ital.  - 
Derivation.  So  named  from  the  peach  coming  originally  from  Persia. 

Gen.  Char.  Drupe  fleshy,  with  a glabrous  or  velvety  apicarp,  and  having  the 
putamen  wrinkled  from  irregular  furrows.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; conduplicate  when  young. 
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Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary,  or  twin,  rising  from  the  scaly  buds  earlier 
than  the  leaves. — Tree,  deciduous,  beneath  the  middle  size,  and  not  of  long 
duration.  Persia. 

The  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  by  some  botanists  made  distinct  species ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind,  which 
kind  is  itself  nothing  more  than  an  improved  or  fleshy  almond ; the  almond 
being  to  the  peach  and  nectarine  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple,  and  the  sloe  to 
the  plum. 

i 1.  P.  vulga'ris  Mill.  The  common  Peach  Tree. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  531.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  483. 

Synonymes.  Jmygdalus  Persica  Lin.  Sp.  677.  : Peche  duveteuse,  Fr.  ; Pfirsche,  Ger. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  2—8.  ; Nois.  Jard.  Fruit.  Icon. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  427. 


427.  Persica  vulgaris. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Fruit  clothed  with  velvety  tomentum.  A deciduous  tree 
Persia.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  1562,  or  probably  long  before. 
Flowers  rose-coloured ; March  and  April.  Fruit  red  and  yellow ; ripe  in 
September. 

Varieties. 

It  P.  v.  1,  the  freestone  common  Peach , Peche,  Fr.,  has  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit  parting  from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone). 

¥ P.  v.  2,  the  clingstone  common  Peach,  Pavie,  Fr.,  has  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit  adhering  to  the  shell  of  the  nut. 

It  P.  v.  3 fibre  pleno  Hort. — Flowers  double. 

P.  v.  4 alba  Lindl. — Flowers  white.  A 
hardy  ornamental  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  an  almond.  Its  fruit  has  little 
merit. 

¥ P.  v.  5 fbliis  variegatis  Hort.  — Leaves 
variegated. 

* P.  v.  6 compressa  Hort.,  the  flat  Peach 
of  China  (Hort.  Trans,  iv.  t.  19. ; and 
our  fig.  428.),  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  form  of  its  fruit,  and  for  being 
nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.  In  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  against  a wall,  it 
keeps  growing  throughout  the  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe. 


428*  P.  v.  compr&uu 
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*t  2.  P.  (v.)  l/e'vis  Dec.  The  smooth-s/ciwwe-d  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Tree. 
Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  487. ; Don’s  Miller,  2.  p.  493. 

Synonytnes . ^mygdalus  Persica  Lam.  Diet. ; A.  Persica  Nectarina  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ; Peche  lissc, 
Brugnon,  Fr. ; Pesco  noce,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Nois.  Jard.  Fruit.,  t.  20.  f.  2,  3.  t.  21.  f.  3,  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Fruit  smooth.  A deciduous  tree.  Persia.  Height  15  ft. 
to  20  ft.  Cultivated  in  1562,  or  probably  long  before.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  ; March  and  April.  Fruit  red  and  yellow;  ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

i P.  (v)  l.  1,  the  freestone  Nectarine  (with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nut). 

Peche  lisse,  Fr.  — The  Elruge  is  the  best  variety. 

¥ P.  ( v .)  1.  2,  the  clingstone  Nectarine  (with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the  nut). 
Brugnon,  Fr.  — The  Orange  is  the  best  variety. 

The  different  varieties  of  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treated  as  standard 
trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  form  and  character  of  the 
almond  ; but,  as  they  are  more  delicate,  in  consequence  of  being  farther  re- 
moved from  their  aboriginal  state,  they  are  of  slower  growth,  form  trees  of  less 
size,  and  are  of  shorter  duration.  The  nectarine,  as  a standard  in  the  open 
garden,  forms  a smaller  and  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach  ; and  the  double- 
flowered  peach  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  single-flowered 
varieties,  but  very  ornamental. 


Genus  III. 


.dRMENI'ACA  Tourn.  The  Apricot.  Lin.  Syst.  Ieosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  399. ; Juss.  Gen.,  341. ; Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  485.,  Prod.  2.  p.  531. , 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  495. 

Synonymes.  Primus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others ; Abricotier,  Fr. ; Aprikosenbaum,  Ger. ; Albicocco, 
Ital. 

Derivation.  The  genus  is  named  ^frmenlaca,  from  the  apricot  being  originally  from  Armenia.  The 
popular  English' name  was  originally  praecocia,  from  the  Arabic,  berkoche  ; whence  the  Tuscan 
bacoche,  or  albicocco ; and  the  English,  abricot,  or  apricock,  eventually  corrupted  into  apricot. 
Some  persons  derive  the  name  from  prcecox,  from  this  fruit  ripening  sooner  than  most  others. 

Gen.  Char.  Drupe  ovate  globose,  fleshy,  covered  with  a velvety  skin,  con- 
taining a nut  or  stone,  which  is  acute  at  one  end,  and  blunt  at  the  other, 
with  a furrow  on  both  sides  ; the  rest  smooth,  not  wrinkled.  {DoFs  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; when  young,  convolute. 
Flov>ers  almost  sessile,  solitary,  or  few  together,  rising  before  the  leaves  from 
scaly  buds. — Trees,  low,  deciduous,  or  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  common  apricot  is  a fruit  tree  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond, 
peach,  and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white 
flowers.  There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of 
pink,  chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and 
the  cultivated  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before 
almost  every  other  tree;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 

¥ 1.  A.  vulga'ris  Lam.  The  common  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.2.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  495. 

Synorryme.  Prunus  /frmenlaca  Lin.  Sp.  679. ; Albicocco  americano,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  49. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  431. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  sessile.  Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A middle-sized  tree.  Armenia,  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  China, 
&c.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  1548.  Flowers  pinkish  white ; 
February  and  March.  Drupe  orange  and  red ; ripe  in  August  and  Sept. 
Decaying  leaves  reddish  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  smooth,  purplish. 
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Varieties. 

% A.  v.  1 ovalifolia  Ser.  Abricot  Angoumois,  A.  precoce,  A.  blanc,  Fr 
(N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  50.  f.  6.; 
and  our  Jig.  429.) — Leaves 
oval ; fruit  small, 
i A.  v.  2 cordifolia  Ser.  (N.  Du 
Ham.,  5.  p.  167.  t.  49.; 
and  our  Jig.  430.) — Leaves 
heart-shaped,  broad.  Fruit 
larger. 

¥ A.  v.  3 Joins  variegatis  Hort. 

— Leaves  variegated.  Flow- 
ers double.  The  Breda  va- 
riety is  generally  that  which 
has  variegated  leaves  in  British  gardens. 

% A.  v.  4 Jlore  pleno  Hort.  — Grossier  says  that  the 
Chinese  have  a great  many  varieties  of  double-blossomed  apricots, 
which  they  plant  on  little  mounts. 

Very  few  trees  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot;  a 
standard  10  or  12  years  planted,  in  good  loamy  rich  soil,  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.,  with  a head  25  ft.  in  diameter,  presenting  all  the  appearance 


431.  Armenlaca  vulgaris. 


of  a tree  of  20  or  30  years’  growth,  or  of  a tree  arrived  at  maturity.  The  best 
variety  for  producing  fruit,  as  a standard,  is  the  Breda  apricot.  It  is  also  a 
very  handsome-growing  plant,  and  its  blossom  buds,  before  they  are  expanded, 
are  of  a most  beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet. 


*Sf  2.  A.  dasyca'rpa  Pei's.  The  rough-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  36. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  497. 

Synonymes.  A.  atropurpilrea  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.  172.;  PrQnus  dasycarpa  Ehrh.  Bcitr.  6. 
p.  90.  ; P.  ^rmenlaca  litgraDc^/!  Cat.  ed.  2.  p.  206.  ; the  black  Apricot. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  51.  f.  1. ; Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1250.;  and  our  Jigs.  432,433. 

Spec.  Char Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate.  Petioles  glanded. 
Flowers  upon  thread-shaped  pedicels.  In  the  flowers  of  a plant  in  the 
Geneva  Botanic  Garden,  the  calyx  was  purple,  and  6-lobed;  the  petals 
were  6 ; and  the  stamens  24.  (Dec.  Prod.')  A tree  with  a twisted  trunk, 
resembling  the  common  apricot,  but  smaller.  Levant  ?.  Height  JO  ft.  to 
15ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  white;  April.  Drupe  purple  or 
black  ; ripe  hi  August  and  September. 
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432.  A.  dasycarpa. 


433.  A dasycarpa. 


434  Am  d.  persicifolla 


Variety , 

t A.  df.  2 p ersic folia  Lois.  A.  joersicifolia  Don’s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  498.  Abricot 
noir  a Feuilles  de  Pecher,  Fr.  (N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  172.  t.  52.  f.  1. ; 
and  our  Jig.  434.) — Leaves  ovate  and  short,  or  lanceolate,  with  small 
lobes.  Flesh  of  the  fruit  red,  variegated  with  pale  yellow.  In  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel , it  is  stated  to  be  a very  slight  variety,  which 
can  only  be  continued  by  budding. 

The  rough-fruited  apricot  merits  cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  gene- 
rally white,  but  which,  in  this  country,  from  the  earliness  of  their  appearance, 
are  not  often  succeeded  by  fruit,  unless  the  tree  is  planted  against  a wall,  where 
it  can  be  protected  by  netting  from  the  spring  frosts. 


435.  ^rmeniaca  (v.)  sibirica. 


NPers-  Syn;,  2.  p.  36.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  498 
| ynonyme.  Primus  sibirica  Lin.  Sp.  179. 

A™™™  Sti,P-  Kuth.,  272.  t.  29.;  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  8.;  and  our  plate  in  Arb 
Urit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v.  : and  mir  fi*.  43.V 


3.  A.  (v.)  sibi'rica  Pers.  The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

i.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  36.  ; Dec 
Primus  sibirica  Lin.  Sp.  179. 

Aramann  Stirp.  Ruth.,  272 
edit.,  vol.  v.  ; and  our  fig.  435. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the  beech. 
The  petioles  long  and  glandless.  Fruit  small.  A native  of  mountainous 
districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Persoon  has  stated  that  it 
varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree,  having  the 
general  appearance  of  the  common  apricot,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 
Dahuria,  on  mountains,  growing  upon  the  face  of  perpendicular  rocks  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. ; in  England  8 ft.  to  20  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1788.  Flowers  rose-coloured ; May.  Drupe?. 

This  tree,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahuria,  does  not  attain  a greater  height 
than  that  of  a man ; but  it  has  a trunk  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a rough  and 
black  bark,  and  hard  wood.  It  flowers  about  the  same  time  as  the  Rhodo- 
dendron dauricum ; growing  on  the  south  sides  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
latter  grows  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observes,  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a purple  colour, 
and  the  south  of  a rose  colour.  (FI.  Ross.,  i.  p.  13.)  In  British  gardens,  the 
Siberian  apricot  forms  a tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  common  apricot, 
of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  wild  form. 

¥ 4.  A.  (v.)  briganti'aca  Pers.  The  Brianfon  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  36. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  498. 

Synonyme.  Prilnus  brigantiaca  Vill.  Dauph.  3.  p.  535.,  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  No.  3789.,  Lois,  in  A.  Du 
Ham.  5.  p.  185. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  59. ; and  our  fig.  436. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped,  toothed 
with  numerous  sharp  subimbricate  teeth.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  Dau- 
phine,  in  only  one  locality,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil,  called  huile  de  marmotte, 
has  for  a long  time  been  expressed  from  the 
seeds.  Height  in  British  gardens  14  ft.  to  15  ft. 
in  10  or  12  years;  in  its  native  habitats,  6ft.  to 
8 ft.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers  white  or  pink  ; 

March  and  April.  Drupe  ?. 

Seringe  suggested  that  this  kind  may  be  the  same 
as  A.  sibirica,  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  only 
another  variety  of  the  common  apricot  in  its  wild 
state,  with  toothed  leaves. 

Other  Species  of  Armemaca. — A.  pedunculata  Led.  has  been  raised  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  from  seeds  received  under  this  name  from  Dr.  Ledebour. 

Genus  IV. 


PRU'NUS  Tourn.  The  Plum.  Lin.  Si/st.  Icosandria  Monog^nia. 

* Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  358. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  498. 

Synonymes.  Prunophora  Neck.  Eton.  No.  7 • 9.  ; Prunus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others  ; Pruno,  Iial. 

Derivation.  Said  to  be  a word  of  Asiatic  origin  ; the  wild  plant,  according  to  Galen,  being  called 
proumnos  in  Asia.  The  Greek  name  for  the  plum  is  proune:  it  occurs  in  Theophrastus. 

Gen.  Char.  Drupe  ovate  or  oblong,  fleshy,  quite  glabrous,  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom  ; containing  a compressed  nut  or  putamen.  which  is  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  a little  furrowed  on  the  margin,  the  rest  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; convolute  when  young. 
Flowers  usually  disposed  in  umbellate  fascicles,  solitary  on  the  pedicels,  rising 
generally  before  the  leaves.  — Trees  or  shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America. 
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Many  of  the  species  are  spiny  in  a wild  state ; most  of  them  bear  edible 
fruits;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they  are 
chiefly  propagated  by  grafting,  but  some  of  them  by  layers  ; and  they  will  grow 
in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  but  a cal- 
careous soil  is  found  best.  The  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cherry,  and  perhaps  that  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  .dmygdaleae, 
is  readily  divisible  transversely,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  in  this 
manner  into  rings  on  the  tree. 

¥ ].  P.  spino'sa  L.  The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  3.  681. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  498.  , 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  Fuch.  Hist.  p.  404.,  Ray  Syn.  p.  462.  ; Blackthorn ; Prunier  epineux, 
Prunellier,  E'pine  noire,  or  Mere-du-Bois,  Fr. ; Schleadorn,  or  Schlen  Pflaum,  Ger. ; Prugno,  or 
Prunello,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Vahl  FI.  Dan.,  t.  926. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; and  our  fig.  437. 
Derivation.  The  name  of  Mere-du-Bois  is  applied  to  the  sloe  thorn  in  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montargis,  because  it  has  been  remarked  there,  that,  when  it  was  established  on  the  margins  of 
woods,  its  underground  shoots,  and  the  suckers  which  sprang  up  from  them,  had  a constant  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  wood  over  the  adjoining  fields. 

Spec.  Char.,  c fc.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate  ; downy 
beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed.  Flowers  produced  before  the  leaves 
or  with  them,  white,  and  solitary.  Calyx  campanulate ; with  lobes  blunt, 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  Fruit  globose ; the  flesh  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
A low  tree  or  shrub.  Europe  from  Upsal  to  Naples,  and  the  West  of 
Asia  and  North  of  Africa.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Flowers  white;  March 
and  April.  Drupe  black ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

± P.  s.  1 vulgaris  Ser.  P.  spinosa  Lois.  (N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  185.  t.  54. 
f.  1.)  — Leaves  obovate-elliptical.  Fruit  dark  purple.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the  species. 

¥ P.  s.  2 foliis  variegatis  Ser.  — Found  wild  ; but  a plant  of  no  beauty. 

¥ P.  s.  3 microcdrpa  Wallr.  (Exs.  Cent.  l.No.  45.)  — Leaves  elliptic, 
narrow,  bluntish.  Fruit  smaller  than  that  of  the  species. 

¥ P.  s.  4 maci'ocarpa  Wallr.  (Exs.  Cent.  1.  No.  45.) — Leaves  obovate, 
bluntish.  Fruit  large,  dark  purple.  This  has  been  found  wild  in 
Germany ; but  Seringe  doubts  whether  it  be  not  identical  with  P. 
domestica  Juliana,  or  with  P.  insititia. 

¥ P.  s.  5 ovata  Ser.  (Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  494.)  — Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 
¥ P.  s.  QJlore  pleno.  — This  is  a very  beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cul- 
tivation, and  highly  prized,  in  China  and  Japan  ; and  also  found  wild 
some  years  ago  at  Tarascon.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance  as  to  entirely  cover  the  branches. 

The  sloe,  or  blackthorn,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a large  spiny  shrub, 
than  as  a tree;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it,  and  all  the  strength 
of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  go  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a small  scrubby  tree  of  the 
most  characteristic  kind.  The  stems  of  the  sloe  differ  from  those  of  the  haw- 
thorn, in  growing  to  the  height  of  3 or  4 feet  before  they  branch  off.  The 
bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  blackthorn  ; and  the  leaves  are  dark  green. 
The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situation,  throw  up  numerous 
suckers  ; so  much  so,  that  a single  plant,  in  a favourable  soil,  would  cover  an 
acre  of  ground  in  a very  few  years.  In  hedges,  in  Britain,  it  is  seldom  seen 
above  20  ft.  in  height  ; but  in  woods  and  in  parks,  as  single  trees,  we  have  sein 
it  above  30  ft.  high  : for  example,  in  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent.  The  wood  is 
j hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of  the  peach,  though  without  its  beauty  : it 
1 takes  a fine  polish ; but  it  is  so  apt  to  crack,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it, 
except  for  handles  for  tools,  teeth  for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and 
: walking-sticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when  dry,  nearly  52  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
i The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn, 
i make  better  dead  hedges  than  those  of  that  species ; and.  for  the  same  reason, 
they  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees 


planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks,  to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in 
general  use  for  this  purpose  in  France.  They  are  also  used  as  a substitute  for 
stones  and  tiles  in  draining ; and,  formed  into  faggots,  they  are  sold  for  heating 
bakers’  ovens,  and  for  burning  lime  or  chalk  in  kilns,  &c.  The  living  plant 
cannot  be  recommended  for  hedges,  on  account  of  the  rambling  habit  of  its 
roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they  throw  up ; and  because  it  is  apt  to  get 
naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the  shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without 
branches.  These  upright  shoots  make  excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, throughout  Europe,  are  more  frequently  taken  from  this  tree  than 
from  any  other.  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dried,  are  considered  to  form  the  best 
substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe ; and  they  have 
been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  The  juice  of  the 
ripe  fruit  is  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
port  wine  ; and,  when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a wine  strongly  resembling 
new  port.  In  planting  groups  and  masses  in  parks,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
plants  of  the  sloe,  a degree  of  intricacy  may  be  given  sooner  and  more  ef- 
fectively, than  by  the  use  of  the  common  thorn  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sloe 
produces  a degree  of  wildness  from  its  numerous  suckers,  and  the  want  of 
control  which  they  indicate,  which  is  not  displayed  bv  any  of  the  species  of 
CVatse'gus,  which  do  not  throw  up  suckers.  For  producing  wildness  and  in- 
tricacy, therefore,  in  park  scenery,  the  sloe  is  of  great  value,  and  its  effect  is 
much  heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  common  furze  or  the  broom.  The 
sloe  prefers  a strong  calcareous  loam.  It  may  be  propagated  freely  by  suckers, 
or  by  seeds  : the  latter  should  be  gathered  in  October,  when  the  fruit  is  dead 
ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  ; and,  being  sown  in  February,  they  will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May. 


2.  P.  insiti'tia  L.  The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  Bullace  Plum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  680. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  498. 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  praj'cox  altior  Tourn. ; P.  sylvestris  major  Ray  ; Prunier  sauvage,  Fr. ; 
Alfatous,  in  Daupkiny  ; Kirschen  Pflaume,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  841.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  65. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v. ; 
and  our  fig.  438. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate  ; villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
low  tree.  England,  Germany,  and  the  South  of  France,  and  also  Barbary. 
Height  10  ft.  to  20ft.  Flowers  white;  March  and  April.  Drupe  black; 
ripe  in  October. 

Pa  lie  ties. 

¥ P.  i.  1 fructu  nigro  Hort.  The  black-fruited,  or  common,  Bullace. 

*t  P.  i.  2 fructu  liiteo-ulbo  Hort. — Fruit  yellowish-white. 
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t P.  i.  3 fructu  rubro  Hort.  — Fruit  red. 

*£  P.  i.  4 fibre  pleno  Descemet  in  Mem.  de  la  Russie  Meridionale , 1 . 
p.  63.  — Flowers  double. 

The  fruit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  sometimes  yellowish  or 
waxy,  with  a red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ; it  is  also  so  much  less  austere  than 
the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings,  and  a very  good  preserve. 


438-  Primus  insititia. 

The  fruit  of  this  plum  in  Provence  is  called  prune  sibarelle,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  whistle  after  having  eaten  it,  from  its  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 

¥ 3.  P.  domf/stica  L.  The  domestic  cultivated  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  680. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.533. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.499. 
iynonymes.  P.  satlva  Fuchs  and  Ray  ; Prunier  domestique,  Fr.  ; ge- 
meine  Pflaume,  Ger.  ; Susino  domestico,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Wood.  Med.  Bot.,  t.  85.  ; E.  Bot.,  1. 1783. ; and  our  fig.  439. 

fyec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  spineless.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  concave  on  the  sur- 
face, not  flat.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  South  of 
Europe,  on  hills ; in  England,  found  sometimes  in 
hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 

Flowers  white ; April  and  May.  Drupe  various ; ripe 
August  to  October. 

Varieties. 

*£  P.  d.  2 fibre  pleno  Hort.  — Flowers  large,  double. 

¥ P.  d.  3 foliis  variegatis  Hort.  — Leaves  variegated. 

^ P.  d.  4 a rmenioides  Ser.  — Leaves  and  fruit  like 
those  of  ^rmeniaca  brigantiaca. 

The  cultivated  plum  resembles  the  common  sloe,  but  is 
irger  in  all  its  parts,  and  without  thorns.  There  are 
umerous  varieties  and  subvarieties;  but,  as  they  belong  <39.  primus  fiom&Mea. 
:ore  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  have  here  only  noticed  those 
lat  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view' 
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The  apricot-like  plum  seems  intermediate  between  the  wild  p'um  and  the 
wild  apricot.  The  varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  have,  in  general,  much 
larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots,  than  the  other  sorts;  they  flower 
later,  their  blossoms  are  larger,  and  their  fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the 
magnum  bonum  and  the  diamond  plum,  several  times  as  large;  the  latter  being 
upwards  of  2£  in.  long.  These  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  culti- 
vation in  temperate  climates  ; and  for  every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them, 
as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  920.  The 
use  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain,  for  the  dessert,  and  for 
making  tarts  and  puddings,  is  well  known.  In  France,  plums  are  used  prin- 
cipally dried,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  they  are  known  under  the  name 
of  brignoles,  prunes,  and  French  plums.  The  different  modes  of  preserving 
plurns  in  France  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the  1st  edit,  of  this  work, 
and  in  our  Suburban  Horticulturist. 


It  4.  P.  (d.)  myroba'lana  L.  The  Myrobalan,  or  Cherry , Plum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  680. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  500. 

Synonym.es.  P.  Myrob&lan  Du  Ham. ; P.  myrobalana  Lois. ; P.  cerasifera  Ehrh.  Beitr.  4.  p.  17. ; 
Virginian  Cherry ; Early  Scarlet  Plum  ; Prunier  myrobalan,  or  Cerisette.  Fr.  : Kirscnpflaume, 
Ger. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.2.  p.  111.  t.  2.  fig.  15.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  v. ; and  omfig.  440. 


440.  Primus  (d.)  myrob4)ana. 


Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Sepals  narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base;  um-l 
bilicus  depressed  ; nut  with  a small  point.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  I 
Europe,  or,  according  to  some,  North  America.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cul-| 
tivated  in  gardens  for  an  unknown  period.  Flowers  white  ; March  and 
April.  Fruit  cordate,  red,  rarely  produced  in  England. 

Variety. 

1 P.  (d.)  vi.  2 foliis  variegdtis  N.  Du  Ham.  has  variegated  leaves. 

Though  we  consider  this  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  the  common  plum, 
yet  it  is  so  distinct,  both  in  the  habit  of  the  tree  and  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
that  we  think  it  more  convenient  to  keep  it  apart.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
as  early  as  those  of  the  sloe ; and,  the  plant  being  more  tender  than  that 
species,  it  seldom  produces  fruit  in  England,  except  when  the  blossoms  are 
protected.  It  forms  a good  stock  for  varieties  intended  to  be  kept  dwarf.  In 
India  the  fruit  is  sold  to  dve  black. 
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si  5.  P.  ca'ndicans  Balb.  The  white  Plum  Tree. 


Identification.  Balb.  Cat.Taur.,  1813.  p.62.  ; ? Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  p. 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  498. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1135.;  and  our  figs.  441 


32. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533. 
, 442. 


441.  P.  candicans. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  pubescent. 

Flowers  2 or  3 together,  upon  short 
pubescent  peduncles.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped. Leaves  broadly  ovate, 
whitish  beneath.  Stipules  of  the 
length  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow, 
and  cut  in  a toothed  manner.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A low  shrub.  ? Tauria. 

Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introd.  in  1825. 

Flowers  white  ; April. 

It  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a native.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  easily  cultivated,  and  so  laden  with  white  blossoms  in 
spring  as  to  appear  a mass  of  snow,  whence  the  name. 


442.  P.  candicans. 


6.  P • Cocomi'lla  Tenore.  The  Cocomilla  Plum  Tree. 


Identification.  Tenore  Prod.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  67. ; Cat.,  1819,  p.  46.  ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.533. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.498. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  443.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Flowers  upon  short  peduncles,  in  pairs. 
Leaves  obovate,  crenulate,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ; 
the  crenatures  glanded.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  with  a small 
point,  yellow,  ? bitter  or  ? acid.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub. 
Calabria,  in  hedges.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced 
in  1824.  Flowers  white  ; April.  Drupe  yellow;  ripe  in 
August. 

The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to 
be  a specific  for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common 
in  that  country. 


3.  P.  Cnconiflla. 


& 7.  P.  mari'tima  Wangenheim. 


The  sea-side-inhabiting  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  Wangenh.  Amer.,  103.,  according 
to  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  519.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.,  1.  p.  332. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  499. 

Synonyme.  ?P.  acuminata  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. 
p.  284. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  444.,  from  a living  speci- 
men , and  fit*.  445.  from  Pursh’s  specimen  in 
the  Lambertian  herbarium. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs. 
Fruit  small,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue. 
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{Dec.  Prod.)  A middle-sized  shrub.  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the 
sea  coast,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced 
in  1818.  Flowers  white;  April  and  May.  Fruit,  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg,  dark  purple,  and,  according  to  Pursh,  very  good  to  eat ; ripe  ?. 

There  are  plants  in  British  gardens,  but  they  have  never  yet  set  fruit. 

8.  P.  pube'scens  Poir.  The  pubescent-Zeawd  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  584.,  not  of  Pursh  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.*99. 
Engraving.  Our./?g.2084  in  p.  1106. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  short  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
slightlvpubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oval. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub.  Native  country  unknown.  Cultivated  in  1818. 
Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Flowers  white  ; May. 

j*  9.  P.  divarica'ta  Led.  The  divaricated-irarcc/ied  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  Ledeb.  Ind.  Hort.  Dorp.  Suppl.  1824,  p 6. ; FI.  Alt., 
t.  13. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  534.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.504. 

Engravings.  Led.  Flor.  Alt.,  1. 13. ; and  our  fig.  446. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with 
glandless  petioles,  and  disks  oblong-elliptical,  ta- 
pered to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gla- 
brous, with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers 
solitary,  very  numerous.  Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit 
elliptical,  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A middle-sized 
shrub.  Caucasus.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1820.  Flowers  white  ; April. 

Other  Species  of  P runus  Juss.  — In  consequence  of  many  species  of  the 
genus  Primus  being  removed  to  Cerasus ; and  also  because  of  the  close  re- 
semblance of  one  species  to  another  in  both  genera,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
confusion,  which  cannot  be  cleared  up  till  the  plants  are  studied  in  a living 
state.  Prunus  effusawas  raised  in  1838,  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  from  seeds 
presented  by  Baron  Jacquin. 


Genus  V. 


CE'RASUS  Juss.  The  Cherry.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Juss.  Gen.,  340.  ; Dec.  FI.  Fr.  4.  p.479. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  535  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  504. 

Synonynies.  Laurocerasus  Tourn. ; Prdnus  sp.  Lin. ; Cerisier,  Fr. ; Kirscho,  Ger. ; Ciiiegio,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  Cerasus,  the  ancient  name  of  a town  of  Pontus  in  Asia,  whence  the  cultivated 
cherry  was  first  brought  to  Rome,  by  Lucullus,  a Roman  General,  68  b.c. 

Gen.  Char.  Drupe  globose,  or  umbilicate  at  the  base,  fleshy,  quite  glabrous, 
destitute  of  bloom,  containing  a smooth,  rather  globose  compressed  stone. 
{Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous,  or  evergreen  ; when  young, 
conduplicate.  Flowers  white.  Pedicels  1-flowered,  rising  before  the  leaves,  in 
fascicled  umbels,  from  scaly  buds;  but  sometimes  rising  after  the  evolution  of 
the  leaves,  in  racemes,  from  the  tops  of  the  branches. — Trees  and  shrubs,  almost 
all  deciduous,  with  smooth  serrated  leaves,  and  white  flowers ; and,  generally, 
with  light-coloured  bark.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Some  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  ornamental. 

In  British  nurseries,  the  deciduous  species  are  generally  propagated  by  graft- 
ing or  budding  on  the  Cerasus  sylvestris,  and  the  evergreens  are  propagated 
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by  cuttings  or  seeds  ; they  will  grow  iu  any  common  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry 
There  is  much  confusion  in  all  the  species,  more  particularly  as  regards 
those  which  are  natives  of  North  America  ; and  which,  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
judiciously  observes,  can  only  be  “ removed  by  carefully  studying  the  plants 
in  a living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  fruit.” 
(Flor.  Bor.  Amer .,  i.  p.  167.) 


§ i.  Cerasophora  Dec.  The  Cherry-hearing  Kinds. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  from  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  cultivated  for  their  Fruit. 

The  Cherries  cultivated  in  Gardens , according  to  Linnaeus,  and  almost  all 
botanists  to  the  time  of  DeCandolle,  have  been  referred  to  Prunus  avium  L. 
and  Prunus  Cerasus  L.  ; the  former  being  the  merisier  of  the  French,  and 
corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C. 
sylvestris  of  Ray)  ; and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  French,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  common  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C.  vulgaris  of  Mil- 
ler). To  these  two  species  DeCandolle  has  added  two  others : Cerasus 
Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  guigniers  ; and  Cerasus  duracina, 
under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  hard  cherries.  Under  each  of 
these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  DeCando lie's  Prodromus , has  arranged  a num- 
ber of  varieties,  with  definitions  to  each  group  : but,  as  neither  the  species 
nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  of  the 
author  of  the  article  on  Cerasus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  as  much  more 
simple  and  satisfactory  ; and  have  referred  all  the  cultivated  varieties  to  the 
same  species  as  Linnaeus ; substituting  for  Prunus  avium  L.,  Cerasus  sylvestris, 
the  synon.  of  Ray  ; and  for  Prunus  Cerasus  L.,  Cerasus  vulgaris,  already  used 
to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Diet.,  and  by  Loiseleur  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel.  The  arrangement  of  the  varieties,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherry  in 
the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of 
Gardening  ; and,  in  a more  condensed  form,  in  our  Suburban  Horticulturist. 

¥ 1.  C.  sylve'stris  Bauh.  and  Ray.  The  wild  black-fruited  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Bauh.  Hist.,  1. 1.  2.  p.  220.  : Ray  Hist.  1539. ; Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.35. 

Synonymes  and  Garden  Names.  C.  avium  Mccnch,  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.  10.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  505. ; 
C.  nigra  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.,  not  of  Ait.  : PrOnus  avium  Lin.  Sp.  680. ; P.  &vium  var.  at  and  /3 
Willd.  Baum.  ed.  2.  p.  308.  ; PrClnus  avium  var.  /3  and  y Eng.  Flor.  2.  p.  355.  ; P.  nigricans  and 
P.  varia  Ehr.  Beitr.  7.  p.  126,  127.  ; Gean,  Bigarreau,  Corone,  Coroon,  Small  Black,  Black  Hert- 
fordshire, Black  Heart,  Black  Mazzard,  the  Merry  Tree  of  the  Cheshire  peasants,  the  Merries  in 
Suffolk ; Merisier,  Merise  grosse  noire,  Guignier,  Bigarreautier,  Heaumier,  Fr. ; Siisse  Kirsche, 
Ger. ; Ciregiolo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  This  cherry  is  called  Corone,  or  Coroon,  in  some  parts  of  England,  from  corone,  a 
crow,  in  reference  to  its  blackness.  Merry  Tree  and  Merries  are  evidently  corruptions  of  the 
word  Merisier ; and  Merisier  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  words  amere,  bitter,  and  cerise,  a 
cherry.  Bigarreau  is  derived  from  bigarrde  party-coloured,  because  the  cherries  known  by  this 
name  are  generally  of  two  colours,  yellow  and  red;  and  Heaumier  is  from  the  French  word 
hcaume,  a helmet,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Tr.  Arb.,  1.  p.  156. ; Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  447. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate  ; the  buds  from  which  the 
fruits  are  produced  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessile, 
not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, slightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  base.  (Dec.  Prod.,  N.  Du  Hamel.')  A middle-sized  tree.  Europe,  in 
woods  and  hedges.  Height,  in  dry  fertile  soils,  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  or  upwards. 
Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Drupe  red  or  black  ; ripe  in  July.  De- 
caying leaves  of  a fine  red,  or  rich  yellow  and  red. 

V arieties. 

1.  Merisiers  or  Merries,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  Guigniers  or  Geans  (C.  Juliana  Dec.),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leaved  guignier,  or  gean,  of  four  to  the 
pound  (the  C.  decumana  of  Delauny). 
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3.  Heaumiers,  the  Helmet-shaped,  Cherries  ((7.  Juliana  var.  heaumihna  Dec.), 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 

Variety  of  this  race  used  for  ornamental  purposes . 

¥ C . s.  duracina  2 flare  plena  Hort.,  the  double  flowered  wild  black 
Cherry  ; Merisier  a Fleurs  doubles,  or  Merisier  Renunculier,  Fr. ; 
is  a very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc., 
as  the  double  French  white. 

4.  B igarreautiers,  the  Bigarreaus , or  hard-fleshed  Cherries  (C.  duracina  Dec.) 

wi.h  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 


417.  C6  rasus  sy  1 vestris. 


The  colour  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  species  is  a very  deep  dark  red,  or 
black  ; the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in  quantity,  austere  and  bitter 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  insipid  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The 
nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  fruit,  firmly  adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  juice  is  mostly  coloured  ; and  the 
skin  does  not  separate  from  the  flesh. 

2.  C.  vulga'ris  Mill.  The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  18. 

Synonyme s and  Garden  Names.  Cerasus  avium  Mcench  ; Primus  Cerasus  Lin.  Sp.  679. ; C.  hor- 
tensis  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  34. ; C.  capronidna  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  536.,  Don’s  Mill.  2.  p.  507. ; /'. 
austfira  and  P.  acida  Ehr.  Beitr.  7.  p.  129.  and  130.;  P.  Cerasus  var.  «.  Eng.  Flur.  2.  p.  354.;  Cherry, 
Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherry,  Morello,  May  Duke  ; Cerise  de  Montmorency,  Cerise  de  Paris, 
Cerise  & Fruits  ronds,  Cerisier  du  Nord,  Cerisier,  and  Griottier  in  some  provinces,  Fr. ; Saure 
Kirsche,  Ger. ; Marasca,  or  Ciliegio,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Capronidna  is  said  to  be  derived  from  capron,  the  hautbois  strawberry,  probably  from  I 
this  cherry  possessing  so  much  more  flavour  than  C.  sylvestris.  Morello  is  either  from  7uorel\ 
( Morchella  esculenta),  the  flesh  being  of  the  same  consistency  as  the  flesh  of  that  fungus;  or, I 
perhaps,  from  the  French  word  morelle,  a female  negro.  May  Duke  is  a corruption  of  Me'doc, I 
the  province  of  France  where  the  variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  originated.  Griottier  is  said  I 
to  be  derived  from  aigreur,  sourness,  or  sharpness,  and  applied  to  this  cherry  from  the  acidity  ofl 
its  fruit. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  706. ; Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  as  Cerasus  avium ; and  our  fig.  448. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile  um-| 
bels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  A decidu- 
ous tree.  Europe  and  Britain,  in  gardens  and  plantations.  Height  30  ft.  to 
40ft.  Flowers  white;  May.  Drupe  red;  ripe  in  July.  Decaying  leaves 
red  and  yellow. 

Varieties.  — There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by 
Loiseleur  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first 
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of  these  the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  account  of 
their  being  purely  ornamental : — 

^ C.  v.  2 fibre  semipleno  Hort. — Flowers  semitlouble. 

If  C.  v.  3 flore  pleno  Hort. — All  the  stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed 
into  petals  ; and  the  pistillum  into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  double  m^risier ; but,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  so 
high,  and  as  it  can  be  grown  as  a shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in 
situations  where  the  other  cannot  be  introduced.  It  is  commonly 
grafted  on  the  Primus  Maha/eb. 

¥ C.  v.  4 p ersicrflora  Hort. — The  flowers  are  double,  and  rose-coloured. 
This  variety  was  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Tournefort,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent rare  in  gardens. 

*t  C.  v . 5 foliis  variegatis  Hort.  has  variegated  leaves. 

The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel , 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acid;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

2.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid ; including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morellos. 

The  following  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  the  different  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees  : — 

The  Bigarreau  is  a tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green  leaves, 
and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttner's  Yellow  is  a vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but  with 
golden- coloured  fruit. 

The  Kentish  Cherry  is  a round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

The  May  Duke  is  a middle-sized  or  low  tree  with  an  erect  fastigiate 
head. 

The  Morello  is  a low  tree,  with  a spreading  head,  somewhat  pendulous  ; 
most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit ; the  latter  ripening  very  late,  and, 
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from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other  sorts, 
hanging  on  the  trees  a long  time. 

D'Ostheim  is  a dwarf  weeping  tree,  a great  bearer. 

¥ C.  v.  6 Marascha,  Prunus  Marascha  Jacq.,  is  the  variety  from  the  fruit 
of  which  the  liqueur  called  Maraschino  is  made.  Plants  of  it  have 
been  raised  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  1837. 

The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  round, 
melting,  full  of  a watery  sap,  more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sen- 
sibly acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  va- 
rieties in  cultivation,  passing  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black.  The  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates  easily 
from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ; while,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  C.  sylvestris,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  the 
flesh  to  the  stone.  {N.  DuHam.,  v.  p.  18.)  This  species  forms  a tree  of 
less  magnitude  than  that  of  C.  sylvestris : it  is  never  found  in  a truly  wild 
state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 

Remarks  referring  to  both  Species.  — The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether 
in  woods  or  gardens,  may,  in  point  of  general  appearance,  be  included  in  three 
forms  : large  trees  with  stout  branches,  and  shoots  proceeding  from  the  main 
stem  horizontally,  or  slightly  inclining  upwards,  and  when  young  and  without 
their  leaves,  bearing  a distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabra,  such  as  the 
geans,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries  ; fastigiate  trees  of  a smaller  size,  such 
as  the  dukes;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent  and 
drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  morellos.  The 
leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  charac- 
terise the  sorts  by  them  ; but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  are  largest, 
and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees  the  smallest, 
and  the  darkest  in  colour  ; the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  the  large  trees.  The 
distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use,  with  reference  to 
cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants ; but,  as  the  wild  sort,  C.  sylvestris,  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  from  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a view  to  arboriculture 
and  ornamental  planting.  For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Cerasus  sem- 
perflorens,  C.  Pseudo-C'erasus,  C.  serrulata,  and  C.  Chamaeeerasus  apart, 
though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  varieties.  In 
consequence  of  its  rapid  growth,  the  red  fruited  variety  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred where  the  object  is  timber,  or  where  stocks  are  to  be  grown  for 
fruit  trees  of  large  size.  As  a coppice-wood  tree,  the  stools  push  freely  and 
rapidly  ; and,  as  a timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full  size,  in  ordinary  situations,  . 
in  50  years.  Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  18  in.  a year.  There  are  various  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  upwards  of  60  ft.  high ; one  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  is  85  ft.  high.  The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C. 
sylvestris)  is  firm,  strong,  close-grained,  and  of  a reddish  colour.  It  weighs, 
when  green,  61  lb.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and  when  dry,  541b.  15oz. ; and  it 
loses  in  the  process  of  drying  about  a 16th  part  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  I 
soft  and  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a fine  polish.  It  is  much  sought  after  by 
cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument  makers,  more  particularly  in 
France,  where  mahogany  is  much  less  common  than  in  Britain.  The  fruit 
of  the  cherry  is  a favourite  with  almost  every  body,  and  especially  with  ! 
children.  The  distillers  of  liqueurs  make  great  use  of  ripe  cherries:  the 
spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distilled  from  them  after  fermentation  ; and 
both  a wine  and  a vinegar  are  made  by  bruising  the  fruit  and  the  kernels,  and 
allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  j 
is  a celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made  from  a large  black  gean  ; from  which,  also, 
the  best  kirschewasser  is  made  ; and  the  maraschino  from  a variety  of  the  tree 
found  in  Dalmatia.  The  preparation  of  these  will  be  found  in  our  first  edition. 
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B.  Species  or  Varieties  cultivated  as  ornamental  or  curious. 

3.  C.  (v.)  semperflo'rens  Dec.  The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.*  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.481.,  and  Prod.,  2.  p.  537. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2 p.  13. 

Synonymes.  Prdnus  semperflbrens  Ehrh.  Beitr.  7.  p.  132. ; P.  serotina  Roth  Caial.  1.  p.  58. ; the 
weeping  Cherry,  the  Allsaints  Cherry  ; Cerise  de  la  Toussaint,  Cerise  de  St.  Martin,  Cerise 
tardive,  Fr. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  p.  30.  No.  18.  t.5.  f.  A ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  v,  ; and 
out  fig.  449. 


449.  Cerasus  (v.)  semperfldrens. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillary,  solitary.  Calyx  serrated.  Fruits  globes, 
and  red.  Its  native  country  not  known.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  pendulous 
tree.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  A garden  produc- 
tion. Cultivated  in  ? 1700.  Flowers  white ; May. 

Drupe  red  : Juiy  and  August. 

An  ornamental  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high 
on  the  common  wild  cherry,  or  gean  ; growing 
rapidly  for  8 or  10  years,  and  forming  a round 
head,  8 or  10  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  extremities  of  the  branches  drooping  to 
the  ground  ; and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  the 
whole  summer.  It  forms  a truly  desirable  small  single 

I tree  for  a lawn. 

| *t  4.  C.  serrula'ta  G.Don.  The  serrulated- leaved 
Cherry  Tree. 

j Identification.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  480. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

! Synonymes.  PrOnus  serrul&ta  Lindt.  Hort.  Trans.  7.  p.  238.  ; 

! double  Chinese  Cherry  ; Yung-To,  Chinese. 

| Engraving.  Our  fig.  450.  from  a living  specimen. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminated,  setaceously  serrulated,  quite 
glabrous.  Petioles  glandular.  Flowers  in  fascicles.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low 
erect  tree,  or  rather  tree-like  shrub.  China.  Height  in  China  4 ft.  to  6 ft. ; 
in  British  gardens  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  double 
white,  tinged  with  red,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  double  French 
cherry. 

This  tree  resembles  the  common  cherry  tree,  but  is  not  of  such  vigorous 
growth  ; and  only  the  double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet  introduced. 
A very  ornamental  plant. 

* 5.  C.  Pseu'do-Ce'rasus  Lindl.  The  False-Cherry  Tree. 


Identification.  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  12663. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.5l4. 

Synonymes.  PrQnus  Pseildo-Cerasiis  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.  6.  p.  90.  ; P.  panicul&ta  Ker  But.  Reg 
800.,  but  not  of  Thunb.  ; Yung- To,  Chinese. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  100.  ; and  our^%.  451. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 

Flowers  racemose.  Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 

Fruit  small,  pale  red,  of  a pleasant  subacid  flavour,  with 
a small  smooth  stone.  ( Dons  Mill.)  A low  tree.  China. 

Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers 
white;  March  and  April.  Fruit  pale  red;  ripe  in  June. 

This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  other  cherry  trees, 
even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  its  rough  gibbous  joints,  at 
which  it  readily  strikes  root ; and  is,  consequently,  very 
easily  propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  a 
fruit  tree  ; and  he  finds  that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than 
any  other  variety.  Desirable  for  small  gardens,  on  account 
of  its  very  early  flowering. 


Pseudo-  C erasus. 


6.  C.  Cham.ece'rasus  Lois.  The  Ground-Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian 
Cherry. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  29. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  537. : Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonymes.  C.  intermedia  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p.30. ; Prilnus  intermddia  Poir.  Diet.  5. 
p.  674. ; P.  frutic&sa  Pall.,  according  to  Besser ; Cerasus  pdmila  C.  Bauh.,  according  to  Pall.  i'l. 
Ross. ; ChamEecerasus  frutiedsa  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  34. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  29.  t.  5.  f.  A ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  61. ; and  our  fig.  452. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate  oblong,  glabrous, 
gloss}',  crenate,  bluntish,  rather  coriaceous,  scarcely 
glanded.  Flowers  in  umbels,  which  are  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  short  ones.  Pedicels  of  the 
fruit  longer  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  round,  reddish 
purple,  very  acid.  (Dec.  Prod  ) A neat  little  shrub. 

Siberia  and  Germany.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd. 
in  1587.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Drupe  reddish 
purple  ; ripe  in  August. 

It  forms  a neat  little  narrow  leaved  bush,  which, 
when  grafted  standard  high,  becomes  a small  round- 
headed  tree  with  drooping  branches,  at  once  curious 
and  ornamental.  It  does  not  grow  above  a fouith 
part  of  the  size  of  C.  semperflorens ; and,  like  it,  it 
flowers  and  fruits  during  great  part  of  the  summer. 

Jk  7.  C.  prostr a't a Ser.  The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  PviXmis  prostrata  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2 3.  199.,  and  Lab.  PI.  Syr  Dec.  1.  p.  15.;  PrQnus 
incana  Stephen  in  Mhn.  Sue.  Mosq.  3.  p.263. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  7.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  106.  ; and  our  fig.  453. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Decumbent.  Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut,  glandless,  tomen- 
tose,  and  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  mostly  solitary,  nearly  sessiie.  Calyx 
tubular.  Petals  ovate,  refuse,  rose-coloured.  Fruit  ovate,  red  ; flesh  thin. 
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453.  Cerasus  prostrata. 


{Dec.  Prod,.')  A prostrate 
shrub.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Candia,  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  of  Siberia. 

Height  \ ft.  to  1 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1802.  Flowers 
rose-coloured ; April  and 
May.  Drupe  red  ; ripe  July. 

A very  desirable  species  for 
grafting  standard  high  on  the 
common  cherry.  The  red  co- 
lour of  the  flowers  is  very  un- 
common in  this  genus. 

¥ 8.  C.  persicifo'lia  Lois.  The  Peach-tree-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  9.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.537.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonyme.  Primus  persicifblia  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  205. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  000.  in  fig.  000. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  gla- 
brous, with  two  glands  upon  the  petiole.  Flowers  numerous,  upon  slender 
peduncles,  and  disposed  umbellately.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree. 
? America.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  white; 
May.  Drupe  small,  black  ; ripe  in  July. 

A rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  common  wild  cherry, 
and  bearing  so  close  a resemblance  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  that  it  is 
probably  only  a variety  of  it.  There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a pyramidal  form,  with  a reddish  brown  smooth 
bark,  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  Mahaleb , and  fruit  about  the  size 
of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common 
wild  cherry.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  America  by  Michaux. 

*t  9.  C.  borea'lis  Michx.  The  North -American  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.286.;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  No.  22. ; Dec. 
Prod.,  2.  p.  538.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 

Synonymes.  Prdnus  borealis  Poir.  Diet.  5.  p.  G74.  ; the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  t.  8.  ; and  oar  fig.  454. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate,  membranaceous,  glabrous, 
denticulate  and  almost  in  an  eroded  manner  : they  resemble  those  of  the 
common  almond  tree,  but  have  the  serratures 
indexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped  with  minute 
glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on  longish  pe- 
dicels, and  disposed  nearly  in  a corymbose 
manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small;  its  flesh 
red.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A small  tree.  Northern 
parts  of  North  America.  Height  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.,  with  a trunk  6 in.  to  8 in.  in  diameter. 

Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  white;  May. 

Drupe  red ; ripe  in  July. 

Of  all  the  cherries  of  North  America,  Mi- 
chaux observes,  the  C.  borealis  is  the  one  that 
has  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  cultivated 
cherry  of  Europe.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely 
hard  and  fine-grained  ; but  the  cherries,  though 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth, 
and  hence  called  choke  cherries.  454.  cerasus  borealis. 


10.  C.  pu'mila  Michx.  The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  286.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  537.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonymes  P rfiinus  pdmila  Lin.  Mant.  73.,  Pursh  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.331.;  Cerasus  glauca 
.. lcench  Meth.  672. ; Ragoummier,  Nega,  Menel  du  Canada,  Fr. 
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Engravings.  Mill.  Icon.,  t.80.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  455 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obo 
vate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous,  indistinctly  ser- 
rulated, glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon 
peduncles,  disposed  rather  umbellately.  Calyx 
bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  A low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub. 

North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
in  low  grounds  and  swamps.  Height  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1756.  Flowers  white; 

May.  Drupe  black ; ripe  in  July. 

A curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when 
grafted  standard  high  ; and  a fit  companion  for 
the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W. 

J.  Hooker  suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  455*  WrasuB  pdmiia. 

depressa.  It  has  been  compared,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general 
habit,  to  j4mygdalus  nana;  and  such  a comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C. 
depressa.  (FI.  Bor.  Amer.y  i.  p.  167.) 

jt  11.  C.  (p.)  depre'ssa  Ph.  The  depressed,  or  prostrate.  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  332.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.538.  ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1. 
p.  168.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  C.  pdmila  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  286.,  not  PrCtnus  pdmila  L. ; P.  Susquehanae 
IVilld.  Enum.  519.,  Baumz.  ed.  2.  p.  286.  ; Sand  Cherry,  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  456.  from  living  plant  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  angled,  depressed,  prostrate.  Leaves 
cuneate-lanceolate,  sparingly  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath. 

Flowers  in  grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit 
ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prostrate  shrub.  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1805.  Flowers  white  ; 

May.  Drupe  black,  small,  and  agreeably  tasted  ; ripe  in  July. 

In  America  it  is  called  the  sand  cherry,  and  said  to  be  distin- 
guished at  sight  from  all  the  other  species,  not  less  by  its  prostrate 
habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves,  which  bear  some  resemblance 
in  shape  to  those  of  Amygdalus  nana;  and,  according  to  Sir  W. 

J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C.  piimila. 

12.  C.  pygm.e'a  Lois.  The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  and  21. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ; Don’*  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonyrne.  Prilnus  pygm«e'a  Willd.  Sp.  2.  p.  993.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  331. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  457.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium.  \ 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base, 
and  rather  acute  at  the  tip,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  E& 
surfaces,  and  with  2 glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of 
those  of  P.  spinosa,  disposed  in  sessile  umbels,  a few  in  an  if 

umbel.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub.  Western  parts  of  Pen-  yPp? 

sylvania  and  Virginia.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  T 

1823.  Flowers  white;  May.  Drupe  black,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  a little  succulent,  and  very  indifferent  to  the  taste;  8 
ripe  in  July.  457-  c-pm™*'*. 

it  ¥ 13.  C.  ni'gra  Lois.  The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 

Synonymes.  Primus  nigra  Ait.  Hort.  Keie.  2d  ed.  3.  p.  193.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.331. ; P. 

americana  Darlington  in  Amer.  Lyc.  N.  H.  of  New  York. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1117. ; and  our  figs.  458,  459. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  with  2 glands  upon  the  petiole,  and  the  disk  ovate- 
acuminate.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Calyx  purple ; 
its  lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins  glandcd.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A tall  shrub  or 


456. 

C.  (p  ) deprfssa. 
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low  tree.  Canada  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  Height  6 ft. 
to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1773. 

Flowers  white,  with  purple  an- 
thers. Drupe  red  ; April,  May. 

The  fruit,  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  produced  in 
England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a mo- 
derate-sized cherry,  and,  apparently, 
red.  In  British  gardens  this  forms  a very  handsome  small 
tree,  distinguished  even  in  winter  by  the  smoothness  and  dark  colour  ol  its 
young  wood,  and  in  this  respect  resembling  more  a plum  than  a cherry. 


jsk  14.  C.  hyema  lis  Michx.  The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 


Identification.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  194. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  538.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  P.  hyemalis  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1. 
p.  284.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  331.,  Elliot 
Carol.  1.  p.  542.  ; the  black  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  460.  from  a specimen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Jardkrdes  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or 
oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers  gla- 
brous, disposed  umbellately.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit  nearly  ovate, 
and  blackish.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub. 
Western  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina. Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1805.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Drupe 
small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent, 
but  eatable  in  winter ; ripe  in  October. 


& 15.  C.  chi'casa  Michx. 


The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 
Lois,  in  N.  Du 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.284 
Ham.,  5.  p.  183. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  Prilnus  chicasa  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  332.  ; P. 

insititia  Walt.  Carol.  ; Chickasaw  Plum,  in  Carolina. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  461.  from  a living  specimen  in  Loddiges’s 
arboretum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather 
spiny.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  acute,  or  acuminate. 

Flowers  upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs,  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short. 

Fruit  nearly  globose,  small,  yellow.  {Dec.  Pt'od.) 

A shrub.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Height  6 ft. 

Introd.1806.  Flowers  white;  April  and  May.  Drupe 
small,  yellow,  and  agree- 
ably tasted  ; ripe  in  July. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes 

that  a plant  which  he  received  under  this  name  appeared 
to  him  identical  with  C.  borealis ; the  plants  in  the  Lon- 
don gardens  are  very  different,  resembling  much  more 
^ closely  the  common  sloe,  as  will  appear  by  our  figure. 

C.  pube'scens  Ser.  The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 


a*  16. 

Identification.  Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
Synonymes.  Prdnus  pubescens  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  331.,  and 
Lodd.  Cat. ; P.  sphrerocarpa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p-  284.,  not  of 
Swartz. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  462.  from  a living  specimen  in  Loddiges’s  arbo- 
retum ; and  fig.  463.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 


452.  C.  puMsccm*. 


Spec.  Char.,fyc.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with 
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the  disk  shortly  oval,  serrulated,  and  usually  with  2 glands  at  its  base. 
Flowers  in  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel ; pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent. 
Fruit  upon  a short  pedicel,  globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
A low  shrub.  Western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes. 
Height  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May. 
Drupe  brownish  purple,  very  astringent  ; ripe  in  July. 


464.  C.  pennryWanica. 


afe  17.  C.  pennsylva'nica  Lois.  The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ilam.,  5.  p.  9.  , Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
Synonymes.  Prilnus  pennsylvanica  L.  fil.  Suppl.  p.252.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  331. ; P.  Penn- 
sylvania Willd.  Baum.  edit.  1811,  p.310. ; P.  lanceolata  Willd.  Abb.  p.  240. 

Engravings.  Abb.  Georg.  Ins.,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  t.  45. ; and  our  fig.  4G4. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  two  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  disk,  which  is  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
and  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  grouped  sessile 
umbels,  which  have  something  of  the  character  of 
panicles.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub.  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Virginia,  in  woods  and  plantations. 

Height  Oft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1773.  Flowers 
white  ; May.  Drupe  black,  small,  but  agreeable  to 
eat  ; ripe  in  July. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  this  sort  as  synonymous 
with  C.  borealis  Michx .,  in  which  he  may  probably  be 
correct.  We  have,  however,  kept  them  distinct  ; not 
only  because  the  whole  genus  appears  in  a state  of  con- 
fusion, but  because,  though  C.  pennsylvanica  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1773,  we  have  never  seen  the  plant  in  a healthy  state, 
and,  consequently,  feel  unable  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it. 

_**  18.  C.  japo'nica  Lois.  The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  83. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  Primus  japdnica  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  p.  201.,  and  Lindt,  in  Bot.  Beg.  t.  1801. ; P.  sinfcnsii 
Pcrs.  Ench.  2.  p.  36. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801.,  from  a plant  grown  in  a green.house ; and  our  figs.  465,  4G6.  from 
a plant  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minated, glabrous,  shining.  Pe- 
duncles solitary.  Lobes  of  calyx 
shorter  than  the  tube.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A slender  shrub,  some- 
what tender.  China.  Height  2 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Introd.  1810.  Flowers 
pale  blush-coloured,  produced  in 
profusion  on  numerous  slender 
purplish  or  brownish  red  twigs  ; 

March  to  May.  Drupe  ?.  Naked  466.  C.japiinica. 
young  wood  brownish  red. 

Variety. 

-**  C.  j.  2 multiplex  Ser.  dmygdalus  pumila  Lin.  $ 

Mant.  74-.,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  217G.,  and  of  the 
Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries.  (Our 
figs.  467,  and  468.)  — Flowers  semidouble, 
pink  like  those  of  the  species. 

There  are  two  shrubs  in  British  nurseries 
often  confounded  under  the  name  of  A. 
pumila.  The  one  is  that  now  described, 
which  may  be  known  at  any  season  by  the 
<67.  c.j. multiple*,  purplish  or  brownish  red  colour  of  the 
bark  of  its  young  shoots ; and,  in  summer, 
by  its  glabrous  finely  serrated  leaves,  which  have  a 468.  c.  i. 


465.  C.  japtfnica. 
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reddish  tinge  on  their  margins,  and  on  the  midribs.  The  other,  C.  si- 
nensis described  below,  the  Prunus  japonica  of  Ker,  and  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith and  other  nurseries,  may  be  known  in  the  winter  season  by 
the  light  green  or  greyish  colour  of  the  bark  of  its  young  shoots  ; by 
its  larger,  paler-coloured,  and  comparatively  rugose  leaves,  doubly  or 
coarsely  serrated  ; and  by  its  more  compact  habit  of  growth.  The 
flowers  of  this  sort  are  also  on  longer  peduncles,  resembling  those  of  a 
cherry  ; while  the  flowers  of  C.  jap.  multiplex,  the  zfmvgdalus  pumila 
or  double  dwarf  almond  of  the  nurseries,  have  much  shorter  peduncles, 
and  are  sometimes  nearly  sessile,  giving  the  plant  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a Primus  than  that  of  a Cerasus.  The  C.  japonica  multiplex 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  under  the  name  of  A mvg- 
dalus  pumila,  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Compton  ; and,  though  it  is 
stated  in  books  to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  being  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  great  confusion 
which  exists  respecting  these  two  plants,  in  botanical  works,  has 
induced  us  to  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  plants  of  them 
that  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammer 
smith  Nursery.  In  the  former  garden,  there  was  (June  10.  1837)  a 
Cerasus  japonica  in  its  single  state,  but  not  in  its  double  state  ; the 
plant  bearing  the  name  of  C.  japonica  flore  pleno  being  unquestionably 
the  C.  sinensis  described  below,  the  Prunus  japonica  of  the  nurseries. 
In  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  there  were  then  some  dozens  of  plants 
of  C.  japonica  multiplex,  there  called  .dmygdalus  pumila,  or  the  double 
dwarf  almond,  growing  in  parallel  nursery  lines,  with  some  dozens 
of  plants  of  C.  sinensis,  there  called  Prunus  japbnica,  or  the  double 
Chinese  almond.  We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular, 
to  justify  us  for  having  deviated  from  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  Bot.  Reg. 

j#  19.  C.  sine'nsis  G.  Don.  The  Chinese  Cherry. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonyme.  Prunus  jap6nica  Ker  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  27. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  27. ; and  out  fig.  469. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  doubly  serrated,  wrinkled  from  veins 
beneath.  Peduncles  sub-aggregate.  ( Don’s  Mi//.)  A highly  ornamental 
low  shrub.  China.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers  semi- 
double, red  above,  and  white  underneath,  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
the  preceding  year’s  branches  ; April  and  May. 

There  is  no  single  state  of  this  species  in 
Britain,  but  there  was  in  1836  a plant  of  the 
double  variety  against  a wall  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Garden,  named  C.  japonica  fibre  pleno;  and, 
as  noticed  under  the  preceding  species,  there 
were  many  plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery, under  the  name  of  P.  japonica,  or  the 
double  Chinese  almond.  The  plant  is  some- 
what more  tender  than  C.  j.  multiplex,  which 
is  well  known  in  gardens  as  a hardy  border 
shrub;  and,  except  in  favourable  situations, 
it  requires  to  be  planted  against  a walk 
Though  C.  sinensis  and  C.  japonica  are  quite 
distinct,  there  is  nothing  in  that  distinctness, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  determine  that  they  are 
not  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

& 20.  C.  sali'cina  G.  Don.  The  Willow -leaved  Cherry  Tree 
Identification.  Don’s  Mill  , 2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  PrQnus  salicina  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans. ; Ching-Cho-Lee,  or  Tung-Choh-I.ee,  Chinese 
Engraving.  Fig.  470.  from  a specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Linciley. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Flowers  usually  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
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obovate,  acuminated,  glandularly  serrated,  glabrous 
Stipules  subulate, 
glandular,  length 
of  the  petiole. 

Petiole  glandless. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A 
shrub.  China. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introd.  in  1822. 

The  flowers  small, 
and  white.  Drupe 
about  the  size  of 
that  of  the  myro- 

balan  plum.  471.  «rasus  Puddum, 

Species  belonging  to  the  preceding  Subdivision  (B.),  not  yet  introduced.  — C. 
Phoshia  Haviilt .,  Prunus  cerasoides  D.  Don.,  Cerasus  Puddum  Roxb.  (Wall. 
PI.  Rar.,  ii.  t.  143.  ; and  our  Jig.  471.),  is  a native  of  Nepal,  producing  fruit 
like  that  of  the  common  cherry,  and  wood  which  is  considered  valuable  as 
timber.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  rose  colour,  and  the  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet.  C.  glanduldsa,  C.  aspera , and  C.  incisa  Lois.,  are  Japan 
shrubs,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg;  and  C.  humilis 
Moris.,  a native  of  Sardinia. 

§ ii.  P adi  veri  Ser.  The  true  Bird-Cherry  Kinds  of  C erasus. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year’s  growth  as 
the  flowers  ; the  latter  disposed  racemosely.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird-Cherry  Trees  already  in  Cultivation  in  Britain. 

¥ 21.  C.  Maha'leb  Mill.  The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed.  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  Primus  Mahaleb  L.  Sp.  678. ; Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Prunier  odorant,  Fr. ; 
Mahalebs-kirsche,  Ger. ; Ciliegio  canino,  ltal. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  2.  ; Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  227.;  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit. 
1st  edit.,  vol.  v.;  and  our  fig.  472. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  ( Dec.  Prod.)  A small  tree.  Middle  and  South  of  Europe  ; com- 
mon in  France,  especially  in  the  mountainous  districts ; very  common  near 
St.  Lucie,  whence  the  French  name.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  ; in  British 
gardens  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1714.  Flowers  white ; April  and 
May.  Drupe  black;  ripe  in  July. 

Varieties.  Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are  : — 

It  C.  M.  2 fructu  jlavo  Hort.  — Fruit  yellow.  There  is  a plant  of  this 
variety  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

£ C.  M.  3 lutifolium  *Hort.  — Leaves  broader  than  in  the  species. 

A handsome  small  tree,  with  a white  bark,  and  numerous  branches.  The 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but  of  a paler 
green.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are  powerfully 
scented ; the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a room.  The 
wood  is  hard,  brown,  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  Its  smell  is 
less  powerful,  and  more  agreeable,  when  it  is  dry,  than  when  the  sap  is  in  it. 
In  a dry  state  it  weighs  59  lb.  4 oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much 
sought  after  by  cabinetmakers,  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the 
fine  polish  which  it  receives.  In  Austria  it  is  used  for  forming  the  twisted 
tubes  of  tobacco  pipes.  In  France  the  mahaleb  is  used  as  a stock  on  which  to 
graft  the  different  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  cherries  : for  which  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  growing  on  a very  poor  soil  ; of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than 
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the  common  wild  cherry,  by  which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ; 
and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the  plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  principally  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  dwarf  species  of  a genus  which  will  unite  to  a tall  robust- 
growing  species,  the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  ( C . 
sylvestris),  grows  to  a larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots.  The  mahaleb 
will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry,  even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked 
chalks ; and,  as  it  forms  a low  bushy  tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed  situation.  When  young  plants  are  to 
be  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand 
till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  cherry.  Seedling 
plants  generally  grow  1 ft.  in  length  the  first  year,  and  1 ft.  to  18  in.  the  second. 
The  tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers  ; by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off 
with  a few  roots  attached  ; and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

22.  C.  Pa'dus  Dec.  The  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  580.  ; Prod.,  2.  p.  539. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

S ynonymes.  Prftnus  Padus  Lin.  Sp.  677.,  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  p.  220.,  Smith  Eng.  Flora , 2.  p.354.  ; 
Bird  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry  ; Hag-berry,  Scot. ; Cerasier  a Grappes,  Merisier  a Grappes,  Laurier- 
Putier,  or  Putiet,  faux  Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie,  Fr. ; Hag-bier,  Swedish ; Traubeden  Kirsche,  Ger. ; 
Ciliegio  ramoso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1383. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol,  v.  ; and  our 
fig.  474. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  some- 
what acuminate,  thin,  serrulate,  with  the  teeth 
rather  spreading.  Racemes  long,  leafy.  Fruit 
round,  bitter.  {Dec.  Pt'od.)  A low  tree.  Indi- 
genous in  most  parts  of  Central  Europe,  and  as 
far  north  as  Lapland.  Height  12  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Drupe  black  ; 
ripe  in  July.  Decaying  leaves  greenish  yellow, 
or  reddish.  Naked  young  wood  purplish,  with 
white  spots. 

raricties. 

% C.  P.  1 vulgaris  Ser.  C.  Padus  Dec.,  1 V. 

Du  Ham.  v.  t.  1.  — This  kind  has  large 
flowers  loosely  disposed  upon  long  pe- 
dicels, and  black  fruit. 

¥ C.  P.  2 parvijlora  Ser.  ((Ed.  FI.  Dan., 
t.  205.) — This  has  smaller  flowers,  upon 
shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densely ; and  black  fruit, 
u 
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C.  P.  3 rubra  Ser.  (Our  fig.  473.)  — This  has  red  fruit.  It  is  the  C. 
Padus  fructu  rubro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur;  and,  according  to 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Prunus  rubra  of  Willd.  Arb. 
237.  t.  4.  f.  2. 

i C.  P.  4 bracteosa  Ser.  Padus  racemdsus  Hort.  — A very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers,  with  their  pe- 
dicels furnished  with  long  bracteas  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  by 
which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom  and  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a pendulous  appearance. 

A very  handsome  small  tree  or  large  bush.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated, 
smooth,  and  somewhat  glaucous  ; and  their  scent,  when  bruised*  resembles 
that  of  rue.  The  flowers  are  of  a pure  white,  in  copious,  long,  terminal 
racemes,  making  an  elegant  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a fort- 


night. The  fruit  is  small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a large  corrugated 
nut.  “ Birds  of  several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and 
probably  dangerous  to  mankind;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry 
laurel,  not  of  so  deadly  a quality  as  the  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  of  the 
leaves.”  ( Eng . F/oraf  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  at- 
taining the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  in  5 or  6 years  ; and,  as  it  has  a loose 
head,  and  bears  pruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a green  state,  it  has  a disagreeable  bitter  odour 
and  taste  ; whence  the  French  name  putiet,  from  puer.  It  is  much  sought' 
after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of 
its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  diagonally,  that  is,  obliquely  across  the 
trunk,  instead  of  parallel  with  its  length.  The  fruit,  though  nauseous  to  the 
taste  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  gives  an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy ; 
and  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines.  In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and 
also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruised  fruit  is  fermented,  and  a powerful  spirit 
distilled  from  it.  In  Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Perasus  Padus  is  as  an  orna- 
mental tree ; and  few  make  a finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower, 
in  April  and  May ; or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of 
black  fruit.  It  comes  into  flower  a little  before  the  ornamental  crab  trees, 
and  about  the  same  time  as  the  Sorbus  aucuparia  and  the  A'cer  ^jlatandides. 
The  bird  cherry  prefers  a dry  soil ; but  it  will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground 
as  the  perfumed  cherry.  It  will  grow  in  almost  an}'  situation;  but,  to  attain 
a timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter  either  of  a favourable  locality,  or  of 
adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated 
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in  all  respects  like  those  of  C-  Mahaleb.  The  red-fruited  variety  will  ge- 
nerally come  true  from  seed  ; as,  doubtless,  will  the  early-flowering  and 
late-flowering  varieties,  which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this 
tree  abounds.  C.  P.  bracteosa  Scr.,  which  is  a very  remarkable  variety,  and 
one  which  deserves  a place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large 
racemes  of  flowers  and  its  fruit,  will  be  continued  with  most  certainty  by  grafting 
or  budding.  The  leaves  are  more  infested  and  injured  by  the  larvae  of  moths 
and  butterflies,  than  those  of  any  other  European  tree  or  shrub. 

¥ 23.  C.  virginia'na  Michx.  The  Virginian  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.285.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.515. 
Synonymes.  Prilnus  rbbra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1st  ed.  2.  p.  162.,  WHld.  Abb.  238.  t.5.  f.  1. ; P.  argiita 
Bigelow  in  Litt.  ; Cerisierde  Virginie,  Fr.  ; Virginische  Kirsche,  Ger. ; Wild  Cherry  Tree,  A mer. 
Engravings.  Willd.  Abb.,  238.  t.  5.  f.  1. ; Michx.  FI.  Arb.  Amer.,  2.  t.  88. ; and  our  fig.  475. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth  ; the  pe- 
tiole bearing  about  4 glands.  Racemes  straight,  petals  round.  Fruit  red. 
Different  from  the  Prunus  virginiana  of  Miller,  which  is  C.  (v.)  serotina. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  A tree  attaining  a large  size.  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Canada. 
Height,  in  England,  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  ; in  some  parts  of  North  America,  80  ft.  to 
100  ft.  Introd.  1724.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Drupe  red  ; ripe  in  July.  Leaves 
remaining  on  late  in  the  season,  and  dropping,  green.  Naked  young  wood 
slender,  purplish,  but  not  spotted  with  white  like  C.  Padus. 

Readily  distinguished  from  Cerasus  Padus  by 
the  slender  drooping  character  of  its  branches. 

The  fruit  is  frequently  ripened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  plants  in  copse  woods, 
which  have  risen  from  selfsown  seeds,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  Surrey.  The 
wood  of  the  Virginia  bird  cherry  is  of  a light  red 
tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact, 
fine-grained,  and  takes  a brilliant  polish ; it  is 
also  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned. 

In  America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinet- 
makers for  every  species  of  furniture.  In  Eu- 
rope, C.  virginiana  is  planted  solely  as  an  orna- 
mental tree ; and,  as  such,  it  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  should  be  planted 
in  every  shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable 
to  attract  frugivorous  singing  birds.  For  soil,  si- 
tuation, propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C.  Padus. 

¥ 24.  C.  (v.)  sero'tina  Lois.  The  lat ^-flowering,  or  American , Bird- 
Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  3.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  540.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

Synonymes.  PrClnus  serdtina  Willd.  Abb.  239. ; P.  virginiana 
Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  8 

Engravings.  Willd.  Abb.,  239.  t.  5.  f.*2.  : Wats.  Dend.  Brit., 
t.  48. ; and  our  figs.  476,  477. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rather 
coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated  ; the  teeth  imbri- 
cate, very  numerous,  and  the  lowest  ones  indis- 
tinctly glanded . Midrib  downy  at  its  base.  Flo- 
ral leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Racemes  loose. 

Fruit  black.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A middle-sized  tree. 

A native  of  North  America,  in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  1629. 

Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Drupe  black  ; 
ripe  in  August.  Leaves  retained  late,  and 
dropping  green.  Naked  young  wood  slender, 
purplish. 

u 2 


475.  C<5rasus  virginikna. 


* Kir-'xx  % (a#'1 

476.  C^rasus(*.)  «oriWtwi. 
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Variety. 

¥ C.  s.  2 return  Ser.  — Leaves  obovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 
slightly  villose  beneath  ; midrib  hairy  above  and  below.  A native 
of  South  America. 


C.  (v.)  serotina  so  closely  resembles  C.  virginiana,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  species. 

¥ 25.  C.  mo'llis.  Doug.  The  soft  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Dougl.  MSS. ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  169. ; Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  515. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  478.,  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  short,  pubescently  tomentose, 
as  well  as  the  calyxes  ; calycine  segments  reflexed  ; leaves 
obovate  oblong,  crenated,  pubescent  beneath  ; fruit  ovate. 

(Doris  Mill.)  A 
tree.  America, 
near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia, 
and  on  subalpine  478.  c.  mdius. 
hills,  near  the  source  of  the  river. 
Height  12  ft.  to  24  ft.  Introd.  1838. 
Flowers  white.  Naked  young  wood 
dark  brown  and  downy,  and  the 
general  habit  said  to  be  that  of  C. 
pubescens. 

Young  plants  have  been  raised  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  from  seeds 
sent  home  by  Douglas. 

t i 26.  C.  Capo'llin  Dec.  The 
Capollin  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  Frod.,  2.  p.  539. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

Synonymes.  PrQnus  virginikna  Flor.  Mexic.  Ic. 
and  MSS. ; P.  canadensis  Moc.  et  Sesse  PI. 
Mex.  Ic.  ined..  Hern.  Mex.  95. 
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Engravings.  FI.  Mex.  Icon.  ined.  ; PI.  Mex.  Icon.  ined.  ; Hem.  Mex.  Icon.,  95.  ; and  our Jig.  479. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  and  glabrous,  resembling  in  form, 
and  nearly  in  size,  those  of  Salix  fragilis.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminal. 
Fruit  globose,  resembling,  in  form  and  colour,  that  of  C.  sylvestis.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A handsome  sub-evergreen  low  tree  or  shrub.  Mexico,  in  temperate 
and  cold  places.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  white; 
May.  Drupe  red  ; ripe  in  August. 

The  plant  hearing  this  name  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  has  leaves  broader 
than  those  of  Salix  fragilis ; and,  taken  altogether,  it  is  of  more  luxuriant 
growth  than  C.  virginiana.  It  is,  however,  less  hardy  as  a plant  in  the  open 
garden,  and  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  In  favourable 
situations,  however,  it  is  a very  desirable  species,  being  a remarkably  free 
flowerer,  and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit,  which  have  stones  as  large  as  those 
of  the  wild  cherry. 

Sfe  27.  C.  nepale'nsis  Ser.  The  Nepal  Bird- 
Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.  Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540. ; Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  515. 

Synonyme.  Primus  glaucifblius  Wall.  MSS. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  480.,  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  her- 
j ; barium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  resembling  in  form  those 
of  5alix  fragilis ; long,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrate,  with  blunt  teeth,  glabrous,  whitish  be- 
neath; the  veins  much  reticulated;  and  the 
axils  of  the  larger  of  them  hairy.  Peduncle 
short,  and,  as  well  as  the  rachis,  slightly  villose. 

Calyx  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Nepal.  Height  6 ft.  to 
12  ft.  Introd.  1820.  Flowers  white ; May. 

Drupe  ?. 

B.  Species  of  Bird-Cherry  Trees  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced , or  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  Plants. 

C.  acuminata  Wall.  (PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  ii. 
p.  78.  t.  181.;  and  our  jig.  481.)  is  a Nepal 
; tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet, 
with  the  flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  and 
nodding,  a little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

Ok  C.  emarginata  Dougl.  (Hook.  FI.  Bor. 

Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6 or  8 feet,  with  its  flowers  in  co- 
rymbose racemes  ; having  oval,  serrulated, 
glabrous  leaves ; and  globose  fruit,  astringent 
to  the  taste.  The  leaves  are  2 in.  long ; the 
flowers  are  white  ; and  the  wood  red,  with 
white  spots.  It  is  found  wild  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  Columbia  River,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

C.  capricida  G.  Don.  The  Goat-killing  Bird  Cherry.  Prunus  capricidalF all. ; 
i P • undulata  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  Nepal,  p.  239.  ; C.  undulata  Dec, 
* ! Prod.  ii.  p.  540.  — Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  quite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Racemes  either 
; solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  515.)  A handsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
a native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty  ; where  the  leaves  are  found  to  contain  so 
I large  a quantity  of  prussic  acid  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C.  undulata  and  C.  capricida  as  distinct  species  ; and 
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he  observes  that  these,  and  “ C.  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England.”  ( Royle's  Illust.,  p.  205.) 

C.  canadensis  Lois.,  C.  elliptica  Lois.,  C.  paniculata  Lois.,  and  some  other 
hardy  species,  are  mentioned  in  our  first  edition. 

§ iii.  Laurocerasi.  The  Laurel-Cherry  Trees . 

Sect.  Char.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

ft  f 28.  C.  lusita'nica  Lois.  The  Portugal  Laurel-Cherry,  or  common 
Portugal  Laurel. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  5. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  516. 

Synonymes.  jPrtinus  lusitanica  Lin.  Sp.  678. ; 
the  Cherry  Bay ; Cerisier  Laurier  du  Por- 
tugal, Fr.‘,  Azareiro,  Portuguese. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  131.  t.  196.  f.  1. ; Dill. 

Elth.,  193.  t.  159.  f.  193.;  the  plate  of  the 
species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol  v.  ; and 
our  figs.  483,  484. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, glandless.  Racemes  upright, 
axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves. 

{Dec.  Prod.)  An  evergreen  low 
tree.  Portugal,  and  the  Azores. 

Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft. ; in  British 
gardens  sometimes  30  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1648.  Flowers  white; 

June.  Drupe  dark  purple  ; ripe 
in  September.  Young  wood  pur- 
plish black. 

Variety. 

ft  i C.  /.  2 Hixa  Ser.  Pru- 
nus  Hixa  Broussonet ; P. 
multiglandulosa  Cav. ; C. 

Hixa  Webb  et  Bert.  Hist. 

Can.  t.  38.  (Our^g.  482.) 

— Leaves  larger,  with  their 
lowest  teeth  glanded.  Ra- 
cemes elongate.  Flowers  more  loosely  disposed.  Spontaneous  in 
the  islands  of  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  Palma.  Mr.  P.  B.  Webb 
informs  us  that  this  tree,  in  its  native  localities,  attains  the  height 
of  60  or  70  feet. 

The  Portugal  laurel  is  generally  seen  as 
an  immense  bush,  but  when  trained  up  to  a 
single  stem  it  forms  a very  handsome  tree 
with  a conical  head.  It  is  not  of  rapid 
growth,  seldom  making  shoots  more  than 
9 or  10  inches  in  length ; but,  when  planted 
in  good  free  soil,  and  trained  to  a single 
stem,  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon-  " 
don,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  in  10  years.  It  is  generally  planted  ^ ' 
solely  as  an  ornamental  evergreen ; but 
sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  nur- 
sery-grounds and  flower-gardens.  The 
berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  and 
form  a favourite  food  for  pheasants.  What 

renders  the  tree  particularly  valuable,  Miller  483>  c<5rasus  lusiunica 


482.  C6rasus  1.  Hixa. 
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observes,  is  its  being  “so  very  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  this  country; 
for,  in  the  hard  frost  of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  evergreen  tree  and  shrub 
was  severely  pinched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure,  and  seemed 
to  have  felt  no  injury.”  In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  it  was  severely  hurt  in  all 
low  moist  situations  in  the  climate  of  London  ; but  in  dry  gravelly  soil,  there, 
and  in  most  parts  of  England,  it  escaped  uninjured.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  which,  before  and  after  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  of 
the  common  wild  cherry  ( C. . sylvestris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  ( C . Padus). 

«-  * 29.  C.  Lauroce'rasus  Lois.  The  Laurel- Cherry,  or  common  Laurel. 

Identification.  Lois,  in  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  6. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  516. 

Synonymes.  Prhnus  Laurocerasus  Lin.  Sp.  678.  ; Cherry  Bay,  Cherry  Laurel ; Laurier  au  Lait, 
Laurier  Cerisier,  Laurier  Amandier,  Fr. ; Kirsche  Lorbeer,  'Ger.  ; Lauro  di  Trebisonda,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  512. ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.346.  t.  133. ; and  our  Jig.  485. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate -lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate,  bearing  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  2 — 4 glands.  Racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves  Fruit  ovate-acute.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large,  ram- 
bling, evergreen,  sub-prostrate  shrub.  Trebisond  in  Asia  Minor  ; and  found 
in  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  the  Crimea.  Height  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
1 629.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Drupe  dark  purple ; ripe  in  Oc- 
tober. Young  shoots  of  a light  green. 

Varieties. 

* C.  L.  2 variegdta  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  either  white  or  yedow. 

*-  C.  L.  3 angustifolia  Hort.,  with  leaves  about  a third  part  of  the  width  of 
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those  of  the  species,  and  a more  dwarf-growing  plant.  A very  dis- 
tinct variety,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.  In  some  nurseries,  it  is 
called  Hartogia  capensis,  though  this  latter  is  a totally  different  plant. 

The  common  laurel,  though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the  Portugal  laurel,  is, 
in  its  habit,  decidedly  a shrub,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen  trained  to  a 
single  stem  as  a low  tree,  and  in  France  it  is  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
common  cherry  for  this  purpose,  though  such  plants,  from  the  stock  being 
deciduous,  only  last  a year  or  two.  The  growth  of  the  common  laurel  is 
rapid  for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  a year ; but,  as 
the  shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thick- 
ness, and  hence  they  recline ; so  that  plants  with  branches  30  or  40  feet  in 
length,  though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary 
seasons,  it  suffers  a great  deal  more  from 
very  severe  frosts  than  the  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  which  the  latter  rarely  is 
in  England.  In  Britain,  the  common 
laurel  is  considered  one  of  the  most  or- 
namental of  our  evergreen  shrubs ; and  it 
is  also  used  for  covering  walls,  and  for 
hedges,  to  afford  shelter ; for  which  last 
purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
market-gardens  about  Isleworth.  It  is  ^ - 
also  extensively  used  as  undergrowth 
in  sandy  soil.  Laurel  leaves  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
prussic  acid,  which  is  common  to  bitter 
almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally 
of  the  ^mygdalem.  The  flowers  have 
a similar  flavour;  and  the  powdered 
leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used 
in  a green  state  in  custards,  puddings,  blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and 
confectionary  articles,  but  always  in  very  small  quantities.  Any  soil  tolerably 
dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel  ; but,  to  thrive, 
it  requires  a sheltered  situation,  and  a deep  free 
soil.  It  thrives  better  as  an  undergrowth  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  box  and  the  holly. 


485.  C.  Lauroc4rasus. 


f 30.  C.  carolinia'na  Michx. 

Bird-Cherry  Tree. 


The  Carolina 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.285.;  Lois,  in  N. 
du  Ham.,  5.  p.  5. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  516. 

Synonymes.  Prdnus  caroliniana  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  163. ; 
P.  sempervlrens  Willd.  Enum. ; Padus  caroliniana  Mill.  Diet. 
No.  6. ; Wild  Orange,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.  d’Amer.,  3.  t.  7. ; and  our  fig.  486. 

Spec.  Char , $c.  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the 
petiole  short;  and  the  disk  lanceolate-oblong, 
mucronate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly 
entire.  Flowers  densely  disposed  in  axillary 
racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate.  ( Dec . Prod.) 
An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree ; in  England 
a tender  shrub.  North  America,  from  Carolina 
to  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  Height 


486.  C.  caroliniana. 
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20ft.  to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  white;  May.  Drupe  dark 
purple  ; ripe  ?. 

This  tree  Michaux  considers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  ; and  it  is  generally  se- 
lected by  the  inhabitants  to  plant  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  because  it  grows  with  rapidity,  and  affords  an  impenetrable  shade.  Pursh 
describes  it  as  a handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  C.  lusitanica  ; but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Michaux,  from  which 
ours  was  copied,  appear  to  be  almost  without  petals.  Seeds  are  frequently 
imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared ; but,  as  they 
are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  the  protection  of  a 
wall,  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  largest  plant  which 
we  know  of  is  in  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833,  it  formed  a 
bush  10  ft.  high,  with  a head  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  flowering  and  fruiting 
occasionally.  Culture  as  in  C.  virginiana,  but  north  of  London  it  requires  the 
protection  of  a wall. 


Sect.  II.  Spiilee'a:. 
Genus  VI. 


m 

PU'RSHLI  Dec.  The  Purshia.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.,  12.  p.  157.  ; Prod.,  2.  p.  541. ; Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  1446. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  517. 

Synonyme.  Tigarea  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  333.,  not  of  Aublet. 

Derivation.  Frederick  Pursh  first  characterised  the  only  known  species  in  his  Flora  America, 
Septentrionalis,  and  named  it  Tigarea  tridentata.  The  generic  name,  however,  having  been 
preoccupied  by  Aublet,  De  Candolle  has  named  the  present  genus  after  Pursh  himself. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft ; lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  Petals  5,  obovate.  Stamens 
about  25,  rising  with  the  petals  from  the  calyx.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate  oblong, 
pubescent,  tapering  into  the  style  at  the  apex,  at  length  opening  by  a lon- 
gitudinal chink.  Seed  l,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  carpel.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  grouped  together,  cuneate,  2 — 3-toothed  at  the  apex, 
stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow.  — Shrub,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  species  known. 

-**  1.  P.  tridenta'ta  Dec.  The  3-toothed-feamJ  Purshia. 

Identification.  Dec.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  157.  ; Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 

Synonyme.  Tigdrea  tridentata  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  333.  1. 15.,  not  of  Aublet. 

Engravings.  Pn.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 15. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1.  1446.  ; and  our  figs.  487,  488. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obcuneate,  3- 
dentate,  crowded  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  hairy  above,  and  tomentose 
beneath.  Flowers  terminal  on  short 
peduncles.  {Ph.  FI.  Amer.)  A spreading 
shrub.  North  America,  on  pastures 
by  the  river  Columbia.  Height  2 ft.‘to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers 
yellow  ; July.  Carpels  ?. 

Almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen  488.  p.  tridentata 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy 
soil,  from  the  head  source  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia.  The 
nlants  in  the  London  gardens  were  all  killed  in  the  winter  of  1837-8. 
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Genus  VII. 


KE'R.R/d  Dec.  The  Kerria.  Lin.  Syst.  lcosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  156. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  541. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.517. 

Synonymes.  AClbus  L.,  Cdrchorus  Thunb.,  Spiree'a  Camb. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  IV.  Ker , a collector  of  plants  for  the  Kew  Gardens. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft;  lobes  ovate,  3 of  which  are  obtuse,  and  the  other 
two  callously  mucronate  at  the  apex  ; imbricate  in  aestivation.  Petals  5, 
orbicular.  Stamens  about  20,  arising  from  the  calyx  with  the  petals,  ex- 
serted.  Carpels  5 — 8,  globose,  free,  glabrous,  each  ending  in  a filiform  style. 
Seed  solitary.  ( Don’s  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  ovate,  lanceolate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; coarsely 
and  unequally  serrated,  feather-nerved,  conduplicate.  Flowers  yellow. 

& 1.  K.  japo'nica  Dec.  The  Japan  Kerria. 

Identification.  Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  156.  ; Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 

Synonymes.  Tfi'ibus  japdnicus  Lin.  Mant.  245.  ; Cdrchorus  japdnicus  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  227. ; Spirse'a 
japdnica  Camb.  Ann.  Set.  Nat.  1.  p.  389. ; Spiree  du  Japon,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Brit.  FI.  Gard.,  2d  ser.  t.  337. ; and  our  fig.  489. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  coarsely  and  unequally  serrated, 
feather-nerved ; stipules  linear,  subulate.  A deciduous  shrub.  Japan. 
Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1835.  Flowers  yellow ; March  to 
June,  and  often  all  the  summer.  Carpels  ?. 


Variety. 

& K.  j.  2 fibre  pleno  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  587.;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1296.;  and  our 
fig.  490.) — Flowers  double.  Introduced  in  1700,  and  in  very  general 
culture  in  British  gardens. 


490.  Kerria  j.  fl6re  p’.ino. 


It  has  soft,  and  not  very  persistent,  wood,  clothed  with  a smooth  greenish 
bark  ; twig-like  branches ; leaves  that  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  serrated  with 
large  and  unequal  teeth,  feather-veined,  and  concave  on  the  upper  surface ; 
stipules  that  are  linear-subulate.  The  single-flowered  variety  was,  until 
1835,  only  known  through  a solitary  specimen  received  from  Thunberg  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  that  great  botanist,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Linnaean  Society.  It  was  after  examining  this  specimen  that  De 
Candolle  removed  it  from  the  genus  Corchorus,  and  formed  that  of  Ker ria. 
The  double  variety  is  generally  planted  against  a wall,  more  especially  north 
of  London.  It  is  easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  suckers,  and  grows  freely 
in  any  common  soil. 
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Genus  VIII. 


(SPIRiE'A  L.  The  Spiilea.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen..  No.  630. ; Gzertn.  Fruct.,  ].  p.  337.  t.  69.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  541.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  517. 

Synonymes.  Spirae'a  sp.  Cambessedes  Mon.  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1.  p.  227.  ; Spiree,  Fr. ; Spier- 
staude,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  speira,  a cord,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  flexibility  of  the  branches  of  some 
of  the  species ; or,  according  to  some,  from  speirao,  to  wreath  ; in  allusion  to  the  fitness  of  the 
flowers  to  be  twisted  into  garlands.  Spireeon  is  Pliny’s  name  for  a plant  the  blossoms  of  which 
were  used,  in  his  time,  for  making  garlands  ; but  that  plant  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
Fiburnum  Lant&na. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  permanent.  Stamens  10 — 50,  inserted  in  the  torus, 
lining  the  calyx  along  with  the  petals.  Carpels  solitary,  or  several  together, 
rarely  connected  at  the  base,  ending  in  short  points,  sessile,  rarely  stipitate. 
Seeds  2 — 6.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  pinnately  cut,  having  pinnate,  or 
palmately  ternate,  nerves  ; alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous.  Floivers  white  or 
reddish,  never  yellow.  — Shrubs,  low,  deciduous.  Europe,  Asia,  America. 
Generally  of  erect  growth,  with  conspicuous  flowers  of  considerable  elegance 
and  beauty.  The  naked  young  wood,  in  almost  all  the  species,  is  of  a cin- 
namon brown ; and,  in  those  kinds  in  which  the  shoots  are  numerous  so  as  to 
produce  a mass,  the  effect  is  conspicuous  in  the  winter  season.  They  are  all 
readily  propagated  by  suckers,  which,  in  general,  they  produce  in  abundance, 
and  they  will  grow  in  any  common  soil. 


§ i.  Physocarpos  Camb. 

Derivation.  From  phusa,  a bladder,  and  karpos,  a fruit ; in  reference  to  the  bladdery  carpels. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  connected  at  the  base.  Torus  lining  the  calycine  tube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranous.  Ovula  2 — 3,  fixed  to  the  semini- 
ferous margin  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  first  horizontal,  but  at  length  sus- 
pended. Flowers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.  Pedicels  1-flowered. 
Leaves  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipulate.  (Don’s-Mill.,  p.  517.) 

1.  S.  Opulifo'lia  L.  The  Guelder-Rose-leaved  Spiraea,  or  Virginian 
Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  702. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  517. 

Synonymes.  Nine  Bark,  Amer. ; Evonimo  del  Canada,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  14. ; and  our  figs.  491,  492. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lobed,  or  3-lobed,  and  par- 
taking of  an  ovate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled, 
and  many  of  them  stipuled.  Flowers  white,  nume- 
rous, disposed  in  stalked  hemi- 
spherical corymbs ; the  pedicel  of 
each  flower  slender  and  glabrous. 

Sepals  spreading.  Torus  wholly 
connate  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Ovaries  connate  with  each  other 
at  the  base.  Ovules  in  each  2 — 3, 
affixed  to  the  margin,  egg-shaped, 
at  first  horizontal,  at  length  the 
one  pendulous,  the  rest  ascending. 

Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membran- 
aceous, large  and  diverging.  Seeds 

and  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large  shrub.  North  America, 

> Carolina.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introd.  in  1690.  Flowers 


491.  S.  qmlifblia. 


obovate,  glossy, 
from  Canada  t< 
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white  ; June  and  July.  Capsule  inflated  red  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying 
leaves  purplish  red,  mixed  with  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  light  brown. 
Hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Guelder  rose;  and  from  the 
numerous  inflated  reddish  capsules  which  succeed  the  flowers.  Propagated 
by  division  of  the  root ; but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a shady  border,  in  a sandy  soil. 


V arieties. 

sk  S.  o.  2 tomentella  Ser.  has  the  peduncles  and  calyx  tomentose.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  It  is  found  at  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Columbia  River. 
jot  S.  o.  3 monogyna.  S.  monogyna  Torrey , Don’s 
Mill.  2.  p.  518. — A native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  3 or  4-  feet. 

It  is  considered  bv  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  a va- 
riety of  S.  opulifolia. 

afe  2.  S.  capita'ta  Ph.  The  capitat e-corymbed  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.342.;  Camb.  Monog. ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  542. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Synonyme.  S.  opulifdlia  var.  Hook. 

Engraving.  Oarfig.  349.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  toothed,  almost 
lobed  ; beneath  reticulate  and  tomdntose.  Flowers 
disposed  in  terminal  subcapitate  corymbs  placed  on 
very  long  peduncles.  Calyx  tomentose.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

A deciduous  shrub.  N.  America,  on  its  eastern  coast 
by  the  River  Columbia.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1827.  Flowers  white ; June  and  July.  193  s cap itau. 


§ ii.  Chamce'dryon  Ser. 


Derivation.  From  C harms' drys,  the  name  of  the  germander  ; from  a similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Flowers  each 
upon  a distinct  pedicel,  and  disposed  in  umbels  or  corymbs.  Leaves  entire, 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  {Dec.  Prod .,  ii.  p.  542.) 


& 3.  S.  chama:drifo'lia  L.  The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  701.  ; Camb.  Monog. ; Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Synonyme.  S.  cantoniensis  Lour. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  15. ; and  our  fig.  495. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a serrated  manner,  glabrous. 
Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals 
veiny,  reflexed.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Da- 
huria,  the  N.  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Height  2 ft. 
to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1789.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  Capsule 
reddish ; ripe  Sept.  Naked  young  wood  light  brown. 

Varieties.  Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  this  species  ; to  which,  we  think,  might 
be  added  S.  wlmifolia,  S.  flexuosa,  S.  cratmgifolia,  S.  be- 
tulaefolia,  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 

^ S.  c.  1 vulgaris  Camb.  Monog.  — Leaves  with 
the  disks  broad  and  glabrous  ; the  petioles  ci- 
liated. 

at  S.  c.  2 media  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  342.,  Camb. 

Monog.,  and  ourjtfg.  494. — Leaves  smaller,  slight- 
ly villose  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  smaller. 

Wild  in  Canada,  and  upon  the  r^cks  of  Dahuria. 
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* S.  c.  3 oblongifolia  Camb.  Monog.  S.  oblongi- 

folia Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Hung.  iii.  p.  261.  t.  235. 
— Leaves  narrower,  and  less  serrated, 
at  S.  c.  4 subracemosa  Ser.  — Flowers  distantly  dis- 
posed along  a lengthened  rachis. 

* S.  c.  5 incisa  Hort.  ( S . chamaedrifolia  latifolia 

Hort.)  has  been  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Germany  through  Mr.  Hunnewan ; and 
it  appears  to  be  only  a variety  of  this  species. 

In  Kamtschatka  the  leaves  are  used  as  a substitute  for 
tea  ; and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are  bored  for  to- 


white  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  in  June  and  495*  chamffidriR,Iia- 
July.  It  is  said  to  make  beautiful  garden  hedges.  Though  the  seeds  ripen 
in  England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  from  them  ; and,  as  this  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

& 4.  S.  (c.)  z/lmifo'lia  Scop.  The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Scop.  FI.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  vol.  1.  p.  349.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.518. 
Synonyme.  S.  chamaedrifblia  Jacq.  Hort.  Vindob.  t.  140. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1222. ; Bot.  Cab.,  1042. ; and  our  fig.  496. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  sharply  serrated,  ciliated. 
Flowers  terminal,  in  rather  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  reflexed.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Carinthia  and  Siberia.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1790.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  One  of  the  hand- 


m S.  (c.)  u.  2 phyllantha  Ser.  (Our  fig.  497.) — In  this  variety  a whorl 
of  distinct  leaves,  that  are  petioled,  lanceolate,  and  sharply  serrated, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  sepals,  and  is  described  as  being  these  trans- 
formed. Petals  and  stamens  are  either  not  present,  or  deformed. 
(Dec.  Prod.) 

^ 5.  S.  (c.)  flexuo'sa  Fisch.  The  flexibl e-branched  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Fisch.  in  Litt. ; Camb.  Monog.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Synonymes.  S.  alplna  Hort.  Par.,  according  to  Camb.  and  Fisch.  in  Litt.  3.  ; S.  sibirica  Hort. 

Engravings.  Camb.  Monog.  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1. 1.  36. ; and  our^g.  498. 

Spec.  Char.t  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate^glabrous ; from  the  tip  to  the  middle 


bacco-pipes.  In  its  wild  state,  it  varies  exceedingly  in 


the  magnitude  of  the  entire  plant,  in  the  largeness  or 
smallness  of  its  leaves,  and  in  their  being  more  or  less 
cut  or  serrated,  and  more  or  less  smooth  or  pubescent. 


A very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs  of  ^ 

i • . r\  1*1  . 1 l 1 1 • T 1 AQr.  C 
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dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A slender-branched  shrub.  Native  country  unknown. 
Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Cultivated  in  1820.  Flowers 
white  ; June  and  July.  Capsule  reddish ; ripe  m Sep- 
tember. 

Varieties.  S.  flexudsa  latifolia  Hort. ; S.  daurica  Hort. ; 
S.  wlmifolia,  S.  carpinifolia,  S.  6etula2folia,  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges’s  collection,  are  identical  with,  or  very  slight 
variations  of,  this  species. 


& 6.  S.  ( c .)  craTjEGIFo'lia  Lie. 
The  Crataegus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  40. ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  546.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  499. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Leaves  obovate, 
498.  s.(c.)  fiexudsa.  obtuse;  in  the  terminal  part  doubly 

serrate ; glabrous,  reticulate  on  the  under  surface. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs, 
whose  composite  parts  are  rather  capitate.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Native  country  unknown. 
Cultivated  in  1823.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 


600.  S.  (c.)  fcetulaefblia. 

North  America,  on  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  in  various  other 
places  on  the  western  coast. 
Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introd.  in 
1812.  Flowers  white  ; June  and 
July.  Capsule  red  ■,  ripe  Sept. 

8.  S.  ca'na  Waldst.  et  Kit.  The 
hoary -leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Rar. 
Hung.,  3.  p.252.  t.  227. ; Camb.  Monog. ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Rar.  Hung., 
3.  t.  227. ; and  our  fig.  501. 

Spec.  Char.  Src.  Leaf  ovate, 
of  about  the  size  of  that 
of  Nalix  repens  or  S.  ar- 
gentea,  acute,  perfectly 
entire,  or  slightly  toothed, 
hoarily  villose.  Corymbs 
somewhat  racemose ; the 
lateral  ones  peduncled,  of 
few  flowers,  and  lax.  Se- 
pals spreading.  Styles 
thick.  Carpels  divergent, 
rather  villose.(Z)cc.P?W.) 
a low  shrub.  Croatia, 


499.  S.  (c.)  crataegif&lia. 

& 7.  S.  ( c .)  .betuljEfo'lia  Pall.  The  Birch- 
leaved Spiraea. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  75. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  519. 

Synonymes.  ? S.  corymbbsa  Raf.  in  Desv.  Journ. ; ? S.  crataegi- 
fblia  Lk.  Enum.  2.  p.  42. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  1. 16. ; and  our  fig.  500. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated, 
glabrous ; the  petiole  very  short.  Flowers  in 
fastigiate  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Siberia;  and 


501.  Spirne'a  c4na. 
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on  high  rocks.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  white; 
June  and  July.  Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

A very  distinct  little  species  approaching  S.  vacciniifolia,  D.  Don.  H.  S. 

& 9.  S.  triloba'ta  L.  The  3-\obed-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  244. ; Camb.  Monog. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  543. 

Synonyme.  S.  triloba  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  518. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1. 1.  17. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  68.,  as  S.  tri- 
loba ; and  oilrig.  502. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  crenated, 
glabrous,  reticulately  veined.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs.  Sepals  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  A low  erect  shrub.  Alps  of  Altai.  Height 
lft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1801.  Flowers  white  ; 

May.  Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

This  species  is  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 
ing horizontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
numerous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers  ; 502.  s.miobita. 

which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  plant, 

and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  outline,  and  yet  lobed,  render  the 
species  a very  interesting  and  ornamental  one. 

^ 10.  S.  alpi'na  Pall.  The  Siberian  alpine  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ff.  Ross.,  1.  p.  82.  t.  20.,  according  to 
Camb.  Monog.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  543.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  20. ; and  our  fig.  503. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ses- 
sile, serrulated,  glabrous  ; the  midrib  pinnately 
branched.  Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 
in  many  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.  Sepals 
ascending.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub. 

Siberia,  in  wooded  alps.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers  white  ; June  arid 
July.  Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  corymbs  of  flowers  being  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  leaves  renders  this  species  very  orna- 
mental when  in  bloom  ; and  its  beauty  is  farther 
heightened  by  the  plant  being  of  erect  growth. 

^ 11.  S.  hypericifo'lia  Dec.  The  Hypericum-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  5.  p.  645. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  543. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  519. 

Synonymes.  Hypericum  frdtex  Hort. ; Italian  May. 

Engravings.  See  Varieties. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — 4-nerved,  entire  or  toothed, 
glabrous,  slightly  downy  ; primary  veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in 
either  peduncled  corymbs,  or  sessile  umbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sepals  ascending.  A species  that  presents  diversified  appearances. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  a native  of  Ca- 
nada ; but  Smith  and  Hooker  think  that,  like  most  of 
the  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  only 
to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 

Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

V ai'ieties.  Seringe  has  characterised  six  forms  of  this  species, 
which  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

St  S.  h.  1 uralensis  Ser.  S.  crenata  Lin.,  Fisch.  in 
Litt.,  and  Don's  Mill.  ii.  p.  519. ; S.  ^ypericifolia 
Camb.  Monog.  (Our  Jig.  504.)  — Branches  rigid, 
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thickish.  Leaves  ovate-rounded  ; the  whole  margin  crenated.  A 
native  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

S.  h.  2 Plukenet\ana  Ser.  S.  Aypericifolia 
I An.  Sp.  PL  701.,  and  Don's  Mill.  ii. 
p.  519. ; i S',  h.  var.  /3  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  v. 
p.645.  (Piuk.  Phyt.,  t.  218.  f.  5.) — 

Leaves  perfectly  entire,  glabrous. 

Flowers  in  sessile  corymbs.  A native 
of  Canada. 

* S.  h.  3 acuta  Ser.  S.  acutifolia  Willd. 

Enum.  540.,  Camb.  Mo?iog.,  and  Don's 
Mill.  ii.  p.  519.  ; S.  siblrica  Hort.  Par., 
according  to  Camb.  Monog. ; S.  am- 
bigua  Pall.  (Our  Jig.  505.) — Leaves 
spathulate,  elongate,  acute,  perfectly 
entire,  or  rarely  3 — 5-toothed,  rather  glabrous.  Flowers  in  sessile 
corymbs. 

^ S.  h.  4 crendta  Ser.  S.  obovata  Waldst.  et  Kit.  ? in  Willd.  Enum. 
541.,  Camb.  Monog.,  Barr.  Icon.  Rar.  n.  1376.  t.  564.;  S.  Ayperici- 
folia  y Dec.  FI.  Fr.  v.  p.  645.  ; S.  crenata  Lin.  Sp.  701.,  Camb. 
Monog.,  Don's  Mill.  ii.  p.  519.,  Lodd.  Cat.  (Our  fig..  506.)  — 


505.  S.  h.  acuta. 


fife  S.  h.  5 savranica  Ser.  S.  savranica  Besser  in  Litt.,  Don's  Mill.  ii. 
p.  519.  ; S.  crenata  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  i.  p.  35.  t.  19.  ; S.  Aypericifolia 
var.  /3  longifolia  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  III.  t.  429.  (Our  Jig.  507.)  — 
All  parts  pubescent.  Leaves  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed.  Flowers 
minute,  disposed  in  dense  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  wild  about  Bar- 
naoul,  and  in  Podolia. 

aj  S.  h.  6 Bessenana  Ser.  S.  crenata  Besser  in  Litt.  ; S.  savranica  /3 
Bessermrca  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  519.  (Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1252;  and  our 
Jig.  508.) — All  parts  rather  glabrous.  Leaves  mostly  entire.  Flowers 
disposed  in  rather  lax  terminal  corymbs.  A ^native  of  Podolia  and 
Caucasus. 

Other  Varieties  or  Synonymcs.  The  following  kinds,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s 
collection,  and  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  appear  to  be  either  identical  with, 
or  varieties  of,  S.  Ztyperieifdlia : — S.  inflexa  Wendland  (Hort.  Soc.  Gat’d.), 
i S’,  cbovata  Wendland  (Hort.  Soc.  Gard.),  S.  argentea,  S.  cuneata,  S.  nana, 
S,  alpina,  S.  acutifolia,  S.  decumbens. 

This  species  has  small  hard  stems,  with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed 
ith  a dark  green  bark,  and  with  numerous  wedge-shaped  leaves,  like  those  of 
t.  JolvVs  wort,  with  glands  in  their  substance,  which  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  punctured  on  the  surface  ; whence  the  name.  The  flowers  are 
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s.  f/i.)  fhalictr&ldos. 


produced  in  great  abundance ; and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  to  ex 
pand  on  every  side,  it  forms  a very  beautiful  bush  in  the  flowering  season  It 
makes  handsome  garden  hedges,  and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerlv 
applied  to  it,  to  shape  it  into  artificial  forms,  when  ^ 

topiary  work  was  fashionable  in  garden  scenery.  It 
is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its 
suckers. 

-i*  12.  S.  ( h .)  thalictroi'des  Pall.  The  Meadow- 
Hue-leaved  Spiraea. 

Menfifieattm.  Ya\\.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  34. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  543.;  Don’s 

IVllll.,  Z.  p.  OJo. 

\Synonymes.  S.  rtquilegifdlia  Pall.  Itin.  3.  App.  734.  No.  94  - S Av- 
; pericifdlia  var.  fteva ; and  S.  alpina  latifblia.  ’ ' J 

\ Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  18. ; and  our^.  509. 

Spee.  Char .,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 

Flowers  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
low  erect  shrub.  Alps  of  Dahuria.  Height  1 ft.  to 
3ft.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  white;  May  and 
June.  Capsule  reddish  , ripe  in  September. 

* 13-  s-  cuneifo'lai  Wall.  The  wedge-leaved  Spiral 

identification.  Wall.  Cat.,  699.  ; Bot.  Reg.  M.  Chron.  839,  No  87 
! Synonymes.  S.  canteens;  Don  Prod.;  Dec.  Prod  2 p 544  • 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  519.  ; S.  argentea  Hort.  * * 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  510. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
stalked,  quite  entire,  villous ; corymbs  crowded,  and 
as  well  as  the  branches  tomentose.  {Don's  Mill.) 

An  erect-branched  canescent  shrub,  with  the  habit  of 
S.  ^ypericifdlia.  Nepal,  at  Sirinagur.  Height  ?.  In- 
troduced in  1837.  Flowers  white,  downy,  in  close 
corymbose  panicles. 

The  leaves  are  small,  thick,  downy,  wedge-shaped, 
md  either  crenated  near  the  point,  or  undivided ; they 
ire  bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  glaucous  be- 
leath,  with  nothing  ol  a canescent  appearance,  which 
s only  visible  when  they  are  dried, 

14.  S.  pikowie/nsis  Bcsser.  The  Pikow  Spiraea. 

feaf DonVMmr  fTJir  Pod" p-  “• No-  '«*•  • D“-  Pr»d-  *• 

■ ngraving.  Our  fig.  000.  in  p.  000.  510.  s.  cuneifb’i*. 

KerteZ’Jl,  LCaK?S  Wi‘h  t.hree  f>rimary  veins>  and  «em.te  a‘  ‘he  tip,  cu. 
(dJT fwt a*®’  °bt»se.  rarely  pomted  Flowers  in  peduncled  corymbs. 
yuec.  frod  ) A deciduous  shrub.  Podolia  at  Pikow.  « ^ — 

Introd.  in  1807.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 

■ 15.  S.  ceanothifo'lia  Horn.  The  Ceanothus- 

, ...  leaved  Spiraea. 

tz&cSs&r- Hafn-’ p- 2- 466- ; Dec-  pr°d’ >■  p- «<• 

vac.  Char  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated  from  the  middle  to  the  tip  with  sharp  un- 
equal teeth.  Flowers  in  indistinctly  peduncled 
terminal  corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub. 

Native  country  unknown.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  white  ; June  and 
July.  Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 


Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 


fill.  S.  ceanothiftlia. 
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at  16.  S.  corymbo'sa  Raf.  The  corymbose-flowering  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Rafin.  Precis  des  Decouvertes  Somiologiques,  ou  Zoologiques 
et  Botaniques  (Palerme,  1814),  p.  36. ; and  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1814,  p.168. ; 
Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  544. 

Engravings.  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  671.  ; and  our  fig.  512. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated,  gla- 
brous, green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trigynous,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod .)  A handsome 

shrub.  Virginia.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introd.  in  1819. 
Flowers  white,  produced  in  great  abundance  ; June  and  July. 
Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  Sept. 


S.  c.  2 sordria,  S.  sororia  Penny  in  Hort.  Brit .,  is  a *12‘  s‘  corJmbo,a- 
smaller  plant,  seldom  growing  higher  than  2 ft.,  and  flowers  rather 
later  than  the  species. 

A very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
and  its  distinctness  in  external  character. 

17.  S.  facciniifo'lia  D.  Don.  The  Vaccinium-leaved 


Id ratification.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  1.  p.  227. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  546. ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Synonyme . S.  rtdiantifdlia  Hort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1430. ; and  our  fig.  513. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  weak,  round,  downy.  Leaves  smooth,  ovate-crenate, 
long-stalked,  glaucous  beneath.  Panicles  loose,  villose.  Petals  reflexed. 
( Lindl .)  A shrub  resembling  S.  uaccimifolia  in  the  form  of  the  leaves, 

and  the  colour  of  their  under  surface.  Nepal.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1838.  Flowers  white,  in  large,  loose,  shaggy  panicles  ; July  and 
August. 


Identification.  Sims;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2426. ; and  our^?g.514. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  erect,  branched,  glabrous, 
and  reddish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  sharply  ser- 
rated, whitishly  tomentose  on  the  under  surface. 
Flowers  pretty,  rose-coloured,  in  corymbs  laxly 
disposed.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  deflexed.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  An  erect,  loose-growing  shrub.  Nepal. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  1820.  Flowers  beau- 
tiful rose-coloured;  May  and  June.  Capsule  red- 
dish ; ripe  in  September. 


Variety. 


on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal 
tomentose  cymes,  a few  in  a cyme.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
An  upright  shrub.  Nepal.  Lleight  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1820.  Flowers  white  ; July  and  August. 
Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  October. 


18.  S.  laxiflo'ra  Lindl.  The  loose-flowered 


Spiraea. 


4. 


Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  M.  Chron.  1830,  No.  89. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  000.  in  p.  000. 


515.  S.  tacciniifdiia. 


_**  19.  S.  be'lla  Sims.  The  beautiful  Spiraea. 


This  species  is  as  hard}’,  and  as  easily  propa- 
gated, as  that  very  common  shrub,  S.  A-alicifolia,  from 
which  species  it  differs  in  its  loose  branchy  manner 
of  growth,  and  in  the  flowers  being  in  corymbs.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus. 
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§ iii.  Spiraria  Ser. 


Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  ; its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a panicle. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.) 


^ 20.  S.  salicifo'lia.  L.  The  Willow-leaved  Spiraea. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  700.  ; Camb.  Monog. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. 

b \ynonymes.  Spiraea  frutex  Hort.  ; Bridewort,  Queen’s  Needlework. 

"^Engraving.  Gmel.  FI.  Sibir.,  3.  t.  49. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  so  ; glabrous.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular, 
spreading.  Carpels  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Siberia, 
Tartary,  and  Bohemia  ; also  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  of  Britain.  Height 
4ft.  to  6 ft.  Cultivated  in  1065.  Flowers  red;  July  and  August.  Cap- 
sule red  ; ripe  in  September. 


Varieties.  Seringe  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this 
species  as  follows  : — 

& S.  s.  1 cdrnea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  iii.  p.  254., 


— Leaves  lanceolate.  Panicles  consisting  of  ra- 
cemes more  or  less  spicated.  Petals  of  a flesh  co- 
lour. Bark  of  the  branches  yellowish.  This  is  the 
form  found  wild  in  Britain  : 
whether  it  be  indigenous  or 
not,  botanists'are  not  agreed. 

Professor  Henslow  consi- 
ders it  “ possibly  introduced 
by  the  agency  of  man.” 


aniculatcL  Willd.  Sp.  ii.  p.  1055.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  iii. 

S.  alba  Ehrh.  Beitr.  vii.  p.  137.  (Our  Jig.  517.)  — Leaves 
blong.  Petals  white.  Bark  of  the  branches  red.  It  is  likely 
that  this  is  also  the  S.  alba  of  Miller , of  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  133,, 
and  of  Muhlenberg s Catalogue  of  North- American  Plants. 


it  S.  s.  4 latijolia  Willd.  Sp.  ii.  p.  1055.  S.  obovata  Raf.  in  Litt.,  not  of 
Waldst.  et  Kit.,  according  to  Willd.  Enuin.  541.;  S.  carpinifolia 
x 2 


S.  s.  2 alpestris  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  i. 
p.  36.  t.  22.,  Camb.  Monog. 
S.  alpestris  Don's  Mill.  ii. 
p.  519.  (Our  Jig.  516.) — A 


small  shrub.  Leaves  shorter 
than  those  of  S.  s.  carnea. 
Branches  very  short. 


Camb.  Mon.  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1468. ; and  our  Jig.  515.) 


516.  S.  t.  alpestris. 
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Willd.  Enuvi.  p.  540.,  Don's  Mill.  ii.  p.  520.  (Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  J 
t.  66.;  and  our  jig.  518.) — Leaves  ovate-oblong.  Petals  white.  Bark 
of  branches  rather  reddish. 

& S.  s.  5 grandijlbra  ; S.  grandiflora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1988.,  and  our 
jig.  519.  ; has  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  I 
species  ; and  is  a very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub.  Raised  from  I 
seeds  sent  from  Kamtschatka,  in  1826. 

^ S.  s 6 taunca.  S.  taurica  Hort. — An  upright  shrub,  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  high, 
tolerably  distinct,  and  coming  into  flowei'  before  any  other  variety. 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Other  Varieties  or  Synonymes.  The  following  kinds,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s 
collection  and  in  that  of  the  Hort.  Soc.,  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  I 
with,  S.  salicifolia  : — S.  canadensis,  S.  wrticaefolia,  S.  laciniata,  S.  chamaedri-  j 
folia,  S.  lanceolata,  S.  carpinifolia,  S.  reflexa,  S.  incarnata. 


This  species  sends  up  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,  and  these  and  the 
lateral  branches  terminate  in  large,  conical,  spiked  panicles,  of  pale  red,  or 
flesh-coloured,  flowers.  In  deep  moist  soils,  a sucker  will  attain  the  height  of 
4 ft.  in  one  season,  and  flower.  These  suckers  are  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, that,  in  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a vigorous  state,  they  ought  to  be  cut 
down  when  they  have  flowered  two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised 
with  raspberries ; and  the  entire  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  separated ; otherwise  the  old  shoots  are  apt  to  die,  and 
render  the  bush  unsightly.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  shrubs,  and  is, 
also,  very  beautiful,  from  its  long  spicate  panicles  full  of  light  feathery-looking 
flowers. 

j*  21.  S.  Menzie's//  Hook.  Menzies’s  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  173. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  520, 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  520.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Hooker’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  pubescent  at  the  apex,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles  and  calyces.  Sepals  reflexed.  Leaves  elliptic, 
coarsely  and  unequally  serrated  towards  the  apex,  glabrous, 
the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces;  panicle  crowded  with 
flowers,  oblong,  obtuse.  Flowers  small.  Stamens  twice  the 
length  of  the  corolla ; ovaries  5,  glabrous.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  An 
erect  shrub.  North  America,  on  the  west  coast.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1838.  Flowers  rose-coloured ; 

June  and  July. 


520.  S.  Menziesri. 


-**  22.  S.  tomento'sa  L.  The  downy  Spiraea. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  701.  ; Camb.  Monog. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544.  ; Don’s  Mill  2.  p.  250 
Synonyme.  S.  Dougliisn  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  p.  172.  ’ y 

Engravings  Pluk.  Phvt..  t.  321.  f.  5. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  1. 1.  51. ; and  our^-r  521. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentum,  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a reddish  colour. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly 
so.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shrub.  Canada,  on 
mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1814. 
Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  Capsule  reddish  ; fipe  in 
September. 

This  species,  or  subspecies,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  re- 
sembles S.  salicifolia ; but  differs  from  it  in  having. rather 
smaller  and  more  deeply  serrated  leaves,  which  are  very  to- 
inentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  red. 


521.  S.  tome-i  to  i a. 
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jjk  23.  S.  ljlviga'ta  L.  The  smooth -leaved  Spirma. 


Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  244.;  Camb.  Monog.  ; Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  544. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  519. 

Synonymes.  S.  altaicfcnsis  I.axm.  Nov.  Act.  Petrop.  15.  p.  555.  t.  29.  f.  2. ; 
S.  alt&ica  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  1 . p.  272. 

Engravings.  Nov.  Act.  Petrop.,  t.  29.  f.  2.  ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  23.  ; and 
our  fig.  522. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a small  mucro.  Branchlets 
of  the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  A spreading  shrub.  Siberia,  in  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  more  lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains. 
Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  in  1774.  Flowers  white; 
May  and  June.  Capsule  reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

A very  interesting  and  handsome  species,  with  a habit 
exceedingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  spiraeas  in  general. 


522.  S.  laevigata. 


& 24.  S.  ^rlefo'lia  Smith.  The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 


Identification.  Smith,  in  Rees’s  Cyclop.,  vol.  33 
Mill.,  2.  p.  520. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  13G5. ; and  our  figs.  523,  524. 


Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1365.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. ; Don’t 


523.  S.  ariEefolia. 


British  gardens. 


Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  elliptical,  oblong, 
more  or  less  lobed,  toothed,  pale,  villose 
beneath.  Panicle  villose.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

An  erect  bushy  shrub.  North  America, 
principally  on  the  north-west  coast. 

Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1827. 

Flowers  white  ; June  and  July.  Capsule 
reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 

A free-growing  dense  bush,  prolific  both 
in  leaves  and  flowers  ; and,  as  the  latter 
appear  at  a season  when  the  flowering  of 
shrubs  is  comparatively  rare,  it  is  justly 
considered  as  a most  valuable  addition  to 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil,  and  is  easily 


524.  S.  ariaetfclia. 


propagated  either  by  division  or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 


§ iv.  Sorb  aria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  section  Norbus. 

St  25.  S.  iSorbifo'lia  L.  The  Sorbus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  702. ; Camb.  Monog. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  545. 

S ynonyme.  S.  pinn&ta  M conch  Metk.  633. 

Engravings.  Gmel.  FI.  Sib.,  3.  p.  190.  t.  40. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  1.  t.  58. ; and  our  fig.  525. 


'Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  stipuled,  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  sessile,  opposite,  lan- 
ceolate, doubly  and  sharply  serrated.  Inflorescence  a thyrse-like  panicle. 
Torus  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries  connate,  5. 
{Dec.  Prod.)  A thick  stiff-branched  shrub.  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  Height 
3ft.  to  6 ft.  Introd.  in  1759.  Flowers  white ; July  and  August.  Capsule 
reddish  ; ripe  in  September. 
r ariety. 

tt.  S.  s.  2 alpha  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  i.  p.  34.  and  89.  t.  25.  S.  grandiflora 
Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.  p.  194.;  S.  Pallasii  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  520. — 
Suffruticose.  Flowers  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  species,  and 
disposed  in  corymbs.  Leaves  smaller,  and  serrately  incised.  A na- 
tive of  Eastern  Siberia  and  of  Kamtschatka.  {Dec.  Prod.)  This  is 
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525.  S.  torbifolia. 


very  different  from  S.  s.  grandiflora,  the 
S.  grandiflora  of  Lodd.,  described  above, 
among  the  varieties  of  S.  salicifolia. 

S.  sorbifolia  is  a branchy  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6 or  8 feet,  with  a round,  brown- 
coloured,  w'arty  stem  ; the  wood  of  which  is 
brittle,  and  hollow  within,  with  a soft  ferruginous 
pith.  The  leaves  are  thin  in  texture,  and  bright 
green  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  in  termi- 
nating panicles  and  small : they  are  odorous,  but 
not  agreeably  so.  In  dry  rocky  situations,  it 
does  not  rise  above  1 ft.  in  height,  and  is  sub- 
herbaceous.  It  deserves  a place  in  every  collec- 
tion, from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the 
beauty  both  of  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.  It 
throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it  is  easily  propagated. 

ai  26.  S.  Lindleya'na  Wall.  Lindley’s  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.,  and  Card.  Mag.  1840,  p.  3. 

Engraving  Our  fig.  526.  from  the  Linnean 
herbarium 

Spec.  Char.,  <$rc.  Leaflets  ovate 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  and 
sharply  serrated.  A large  shrub. 

Nepal.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 

Flowers  white;  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  species  of  the  genus  ; 
and,  altogether,  it  forms  a remark- 
ably handsome  plant,  well  deserving 
a place  in  collections. 

A Selection  of  Species.  — The  fol- 
lowing kinds,  in  the  London  gar- 
dens, appear  distinct : — 

1.  S.  tomentosa , comprehending 
S.  Tobolski. 

2.  S.  c hamcedrifolia,  comprehend- 
ing S.  betulaefolia,  S.  daurica,  S. 
sibirica,  S.  laciniata. 


canadensis,  S.  grandiflora,  S.  paniculata,  S.  wrticaefolia,  S.  lanceolata,  S.  car- 
pinifolia,  v reflexa,  S.  incarnata,  S.  taurica. 

4.  S .flexuosa,  comprehending  S.  zdmifolia,  S.  carpinifolia,  S.  betulifolia,  and, 
perhaps,  some  others. 

5.  S.  hella.  6.  S.  corymbosa.  7.  S.  cuneifblia. 

8.  S.  \acdniifblia.  9.  S.  lax  flora. 

10.  S.  h ypericifblia,  comprehending  S.  crenata,  S.  inflexa  Wendland  (II. 
S.  Garth),  S.  obovata  Wendland  (H.  S.  Gard.),  S.  argentea,  S.  cuneata,  S. 
nana,  S.  alpina,  S.  acutifolia,  S.  decumbens. 

11.  S.  oblongifolia  Wendland,  apparently  an  upright  fastigiate  variety  of 
S.  ^ypericifblia 

12.  S.  cana.  13.  S.  trilobdta. 

14.  S.  s orbifolia,  comprehending  S.  picowiensis  of  Loddiges,  which  is  a 
totally  different  plant  from  the  S.  pikowiensis  of  Besser,  our  No.  14.  in 
p.  305. 

15.  S.  Lindleyhna. 


XXVI.  iJOSA'cEiE  : Tiu'lHJS. 
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Sect.  111.  Potenti'lleje. 
Genus  IX. 


7?UVBUS  L.  The  Bramble.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen  , No. 364.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.556.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  59  . 

Synoui/mes.  Ronce,  Framboisier,  Fr  ; Himbeere,  Brombeerstrauch,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  rub , red  in  Celtic  ; in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  in  some  of  the  species. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  flattish  at  the  bottom,  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous, 
inserted  in  the  calyx  along  with  the  petals.  Carpels  or  Achenia  numerous, 
fleshy,  disposed  in  a head  upon  an  elevated  torus.  Styles  lateral,  near  the 
apex  of  the  carpel.  (Don's  Mill ) 

Leaves  compound,  digitate,  pinnate  or  lobed,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  sub- 
evergreen  ; with  the  leaflets  usually  stalked.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  in 
terminal  racemes.  Fruit  edible. 


Shrubs,  deciduous,  subligneous,  with  prickly  stems  ; for  the  most  part  pro- 
strate, but  a few  of  them  growing  upright.  Some  of  them,  such  as  It.  fruti- 
cosus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evergeen,  as  they  retain  the  greater  part  of 
their  leaves  in  a green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  kinds  popularly 
called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  gigantic  strawberry  plants ; and  all 
their  shoots  are  used  by  thatchers,  and  makers  of  beehives,  straw  mats, 
&c.  No  less  than  48  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and  figured 
in  the  Rubi  Germanici  ot  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  The  number  of 
species  in  English  Botany  is,  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora , 
2 1 ; which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of  the  her- 
baceous species.  In  Don' s Miller,  147  are  given  as  the  total  number  described  by 
botanists.  We  shall  only  notice  such  as  are  tolerably  distinct,  and  which  are  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like, 
species  of  i?ubus  is  effected  by  suckers  or  seeds ; that  of  the  bramble  division  ot 
the  genus  by  pegging  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will 
root,  and  throw  out  other  shoots,  which  may  again  be  pegged  down ; so  that 
plants  are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries. 


§ i.  Leaves  pinnate , of  3 — 7 Leaflets. 


j*  1.  R.  subere'ctus  Anders.  The  sub-erect  Bramble. 


Identification.  Anders,  in  Linn.  Soc.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  556. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  534. ; Smith  Eng. 
Flora,  2.  p.  406. 

Synonymes.  Lindley,  in  his  Syn.  of  the  Brit.  Flora , has  given  the  following:  — li.  nessensis  Hall\ 
R.  plicatus  W.  tif  N.,  not  of  Suppl.  to  Eng.  Rot.  t.  2714.,  which  is  a smaller  form  of  R.  affinis 
W.  $ N. ; R.  corylifhlius  Wahlenb. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2572.  ; and  our  fig.  527. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5 leaflets,  digitate,  occa- 
sionally pinnate,  thin,  shin- 
ing, and  plaited.  Flowers  in 
simple  corymbose  racemes. 

Prickles  weak.  (Lindl.) 

A sub-erect  shrub.  Britain, 
in  moist  woods  and  by  the 
sides  of  rivulets,  chiefly 
in  the  northern  counties. 

Stems  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers 
white  ; June  to  September. 

Fruit  pale  purple  ; ripe  in 
August. 

527.  Rbbus  suberictus. 
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The  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon raspberry,  afterwards  dying  off.  The  fruit  consists  of  a small  number  of 
dark  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  agreeably  acid,  with  some  fla- 
vour of  the  raspberry  ; whence  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  as  perhaps 
not  unworthy  of  cultivation. 


2.  R.  affi'nis  Weihe  Sf  Nees.  The  related  Bramble. 

Identification.  Weihe  and  Nees’s  Rubi  Germanici,  p.  22.  t.  3.  and  36.  ; Dec.  Pred.,  2.  p.  560. ; 
Lindl.  Synops.  Br.  FI.,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  S3. 

Synonymes.  Lindley  mentions  the  following  : — R.  colllnus  Dec. ; R.  nitidus  Smith  ‘n  Eng.  Flor., 
Lindley  in  Syn.  Br.  Ft.  ed.  1.  ; R.  plieatus  Borrer  in  Eng.  But.  Suppl.  t.  2714. 

Engravings.  Weihe  and  Nees’s  R.  G.,  t.  3.  and  36.  j Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2714. ; and  our  fig.  528. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  arched, 
angled,  prickly  with  strong  re- 
curved prickles,  glabrous.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5 in  a leaf,  ovate  with 
a heart-shaped  base,  cuspidate, 
sharply  serrated,  flat  at  the  base, 
a little  waved  towards  the  tip, 
having  downy  tomentum  beneath. 

Flowers  in  a compound  panicle, 
the  component  ones  cymose.  Se- 
pals ovate-acuminate,  externally 
naked,  reflexed.  Carpels  large, 
blue-black.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A low 
bramble.  Germany,  also  of  barren 
hills  of  Montpelier, and  of  Britain, 
in  boggy  places.  Flowers  white ; 

July  and  August. 

V ariety. 

-*  R.  a.  2 bractedsus  Ser.  R.  a.  7 and  0,  Weihe  and  Nees's  Rubi  Germ. 
t.  3.  b.  — Bracteas  very  broad,  undivided. 

3.  R.  micra'nthus  D.  Don.  The  small-flowered  Bramble. 

Identification.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nepal.,  p.  235.  • Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  557. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  530.  ’ 

Synonyme.  R.  paucifl&rus  Lindley  in  Bot.  Res.,  Hort. 

Brit.  n.  13500. 3 * *  6 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  854.,  as  R.  pauciflhrus 
Lindl.  ; and  owr fig.  529.  representing  a sprig  to  the 
usual  scale,  and  figs.  530.  and  531.  representing  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Stem  round, 
branched,  and  bearing  awl-shaped  in- 
flexed  prickles,  or  straight  prickles,  and 
the  branches  recurved  ones.  Youn^ 
branchlets  rather  glaucous  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Leaf  pinnate,  of  5 — 7 leaflets, 
that  are  ovate  or  oblong,  mucronate, 
doubly  serrated,  plaited;  green  and  glossy 
above ; whitishly  tomentose,  or  else  glau- 
cous, beneath.  Petiole  and  rachis  bear- 
ing prickles  here  and  there.  Petiole  pilose.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  membranaceous.  Flowers 
small,  reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a 
corymbose  panicle.  Petals  clawed, 
shorter  than  the  sepals.  ( Dec . Prod.) 

A gigantic  bramble.  Nepal.  Stems 
8 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  1822.  Flowers 
bright  reddish  purple  ; May  to  August. 

Fruit  black ; ripe  in  August.  Naked 
young  wood  of  a dark  mahogany  colour. 


mo.  Ku.ius  micraiul.us. 


631.  R. 
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It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  brambles  in  British  gardens,  by  its 
nearly  erect,  strong,  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots,  and  by  its  very 
long  pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  the  petals  are  of  a bright 
reddish  purple,  and  shorter  than  the  sepals.  The  fruit  is  of  a blackish  pur- 
ple, of  the  ftiiddle  size  ; depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a fine  bloom. 
The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a sweet  subacid  taste.  This  species  throws  up 
suckers  sparingly ; but  its  magnificent  shoots  arch  over  after  they  get  to 
6 or  8 feet  in  height,  and  grow  branching  and  flowering  on  every  side,  till  they 
reach  the  ground,  when  their  extreme  points  strike  root,  and  form  new  plants. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


& 4.  R.  occidentals  L.  The  Western,  or  American , Bramble. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  706. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  531. 

Synontnncs.  R.  virginianus  Hort. ; R.  idae'us  frtictu  nlgro  Dill. 

Engravings.  Sloane  Jam.,  t.  213.  f.  1. ; Dill.  Hort.  Elt.,  t.  247.  f.  319. ; and  our  fig.  532. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous. 

Stems  round  and  whitish.  Prickles  recurved.  Leaves 
of  the  barren  branches  pinnate  ; of  the  fertile  branches 
trifoliolate.  Leaflets  ovate,  incisely  serrated,  whitely 
tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow,  and  bristle- 
like. Flowers  in  umbels.  Peduncle  prickled.  Sepals 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentose,  longer  than  the  petals, 
which  are  ohovately  wedge-shaped,  two-lobed,  and 
spreading.  Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of  that  of 
R.  idae'us.  Carpels  numerous,  rather  glabrous  ; be- 
coming, by  drying,  rugged  with  little  hollows.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A sub-erect  shrub.  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1696. 

Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in 
August.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


532.  R.  occidentalis. 


& 5.  R.  idte'us  L.  The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Raspberry . 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  706. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. 

Synonymes.  R.frambcesiilnus  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  3.  p.  135. ; Framboisier,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Brombeere,  Ger. 
“ The  Raspis  is  called  in  Greeke  Batos  Idaia  ; in  Latin,  Rubus  Idcea,  of  the  mountaine  Ida,  on 
which  it  groweth  ; in  English,  Raspis,  Framboise,  and  Hinde-berry.”  (Johns.  Ger.,  p.  1274.1 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2442. ; and  ourjz^.  533. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  prickles. 
Leaves  pinnate ; those  of  the  fertile  stems  of  3 leaflets,  those  of  the  sterile 
stems  of  5,  rather  palmately  disposed.  Leaflets  ovate,  incisely  serrated, 
whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristle-like.  Flowers 
in  a corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomentose,  ending 
in  a point.  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving,  shorter  than 
the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright  shrub, 
with  a creeping  root  and  biennial  stems.  Europe,  and,  probably,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  arid  in  Ireland, 
in  the  agricultural  and  subalpine  regions,  in  woods,  and  in  moist  wastes. 
Height  4 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  white;  May,  June,  and  July.  Fruit  red; 
ripe  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

Varieties. 

sit  R.  i.  2 microphyllus  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  256.  — Leaves  all  of  3 leaflets. 

Stem  suff'ruticose  ; dwarfer  and  more  bushy  than  the  species.  (Dec. 

Prod.) 

Garden  Varieties.  There  are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  yellow  fruit,  and 
white  fruit  ; and  one  which  bears  twice  in  the  year. 

The  fruit  of  the  species,  in  a wild  state,  is  crimson,  amd  consists  of  nume- 
rous juicy  grains,  beset  with  the  permanent  styles,  and  highly  fragrant  ; with  a 
very  deliciously  sweet,  and  yet  slightly  acid  flavour,  when  eaten.  Improved 
varieties  of  it  have  long  been  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  for  the  fruit,  which  is 
lelightfully  fragrant,  and  grateful  to  the  palate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  nu- 
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raerous  culinary  and  confectionery 
articles,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs.  The 
raspberry  requires  a vegetable  soil, 
rather  moist,  soft,  and  not  very  py  safest 
deep  ; because  most  of  the  roots, 
like  those  of  all  other  plants  that 
throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep 
near  the  surface ; and  the  situation 
should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fully 
exposed  to  the  meridian  sun.  In  a 
wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found 
more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but 
not  under  their  drip ; and  in  woods, 
the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low 
and  moist,  than  hilly  and  rocky  or 
dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called  travelling;  that  is, 
the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plant,  so  as  every  year 
to  come  up  in  fresh  soil.  Hence,  as  Miller  observes,  a raspberry  plantation 
requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years. 


533.  ft.  iflae'us. 


§ ii.  Leaves  digitate , of  3 — 5 Leaflets, 
jk  6.  R.  i.acima'tls  TV.  The  cut -leaved  Bramble. 

Identification.  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.,  p.  82.  and  t.  82.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2 p.  558.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  532. 
Engravings.  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.,  t.  82.  ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  69. ; and  our  fig.  534. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Stem  rather  round,  bearing  stout 
recurved  prickles,  compressed  at  the  base. 

Leaflets  3 — 5,  pinnately  cut,  sharply  serrate,  a 
little  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles, 
white  or  rose-coloured.  Sepals  lanceolate,  leafy 
at  the  tip,  tomentose,  prickled,  reflexed.  Petals 
wedge-shaped,  3-lobed  at  the  tip.  Carpels 
roundish,  dark-coloured.  (Z)ec.  Prod.)  A large 
and  handsome  bramble.  Stems  4 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Flowers  white,  or  rose-coloured  ; June  to  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  black;  ripe  in  August.  Naked 
young  wood  of  a fine  purple  colour. 

The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the 
common  bramble,  except  in  the  leaflets,  which, 
from  their  being  deeply  cut,  are  strikingly  different. 

Where  it  was  first  found  is  unknown ; but  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  only  a variety  of  the  common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cut- 
leaved variety  of  the  elder  (Sambiicus  nigra  laciniata.)  H.  S. 


534.  ft.  lacin&tus 


Jfc 


7.  R.  CjE'sius  L.  The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  70G.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  22. ; Havne  Abbild., 
t.  100. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  826. ; and  our  fig.  536. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  trailing,  round,  in 
many  instances  suffused  with  a grey  bloom, 
bearing  slender  and  a little  recurved 
prickles.  Leaflets  3 in  a leaf,  ovate,  doubly  y 
serrated  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or  obscurely  ^ 
ciliated.  Panicle  almost  simple.  Sepals 
ovate-acuminate.  Petals  white.  Fruit 
sweet.  Carpels  large,  few,  greyish.  (Z)cc. 
Prod  ) A low  straggling  bramble.  Eu- 
rope and  the  North-East  of  Asia,  in 


555.  ft.  c.  parvif&liu*. 
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woods  and  hedges.  Stem  L ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 
Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  August. 


Varieties. 

j,  R.  c.  2 arvensis  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  288. 

R.  pseudo-cae' sius  Weihe,  according 
to  Ern.  Meyer  in  Litt.  — Leaflets 
tomentose  beneath.  Branches  pu- 
berulous. 

Jc  R.  c.  3 grandifldrus  Ser.  — Pubescent. 

Petals  and  sepals  long. 

jc  R-  c.  4 parvifolius  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  228. 

(Our  fig.  535.)  — Stem  ascending, 
purplish,  ultimately  naked.  Leaves 
small,  incisely  lobed.  Peduncle  1 — 3- 
flowered.  A native  of  herbage- 
covered  hills. 

jt  R.  c.  5 foliis  variegatis  Hort.  has  varie- 
gated leaves. 

A low,  weakly,  straggling,  prostrate  plant, 
having  the  flowers  with  blush-coloured  petals, 
and  the  fruit  small,  with  few  grains  ; but 

these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a fine  glaucous  bloom,  and  very  agreeably  acid. 
This  species  varies  exceedingly  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  leaves  in  different 
situations,  whence  have  arisen  many  varieties. 


-*  8.  R.  corylifo'lius  Smith.  The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 


Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  p.  542. ; Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  827. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Synonyjnes.  R.  vulgaris  Weihe  Nee, s-,  according  to  Lindley,  Synopsis  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  94.  , 
R.  nemordsus  Heync , according  to  Sprengel  and  Goldbach. 

Engravttigs.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  827. ; and  our./4r*  538. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightish  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  pilose  beneath.  Panicle  nearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate*acuminate,  ultimately  reflexed.  Carpels 
purplish-blue,  and  large.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large  bramble.  Native  of  Europe, 
especially  in  the  southern  part ; and  frequent  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and 
thickets.  Stems  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  Fruit 
purplish  blue  or  black,  large ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties. 

j,  R.  c.  2 cdnus  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  231.  — 

Leaflets  all  similar  in  form,  roundish 
heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomentose 
upon  both  surfaces. 


537.  R . c.  glandul&sus. 

jc  R.  c.  3 glandtdosus  WaWr.  Sched.  p.  231. 
R.  glandulosus  Spreng.,  according 
to  Wallr.  (Our  Jig.  537.)  — Stems, 
netioles,  and  peduncles  glandulous. 


1*38  It*  roryljfohub. 
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The  stems  are  long  and  trailing,  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and  purplish 
in  the  sun,  and  green  in  the  shade  : they  are  brittle  and  full  of  pith.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  appear  earlier  than  those  of  most  o fthe  British  species. 
The  berry  is  large,  agreeably’  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grains  than  in  R.  fruti- 
cosus,  and  of  a browner  black  : they  are  ripened  before  those  of  R.  fruticosus 
and  its  allies. 

According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  following  British  kinds  of  .Kubus  may  be 
associated  with  R.  corylifolius  Smith,  either  as  related  species,  or  as  varieties  : 
— R.  macrophyllus  Weihe  8c  Nees  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2625.) ; R.  carpinifo/ius 
Weihe  8c  Nees;  R . fusco-ater  Weihe  & Nees;  R.  Ko'hleri  Weihe  fy  Nees 
(Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2605.),  R.  pallidus  Weihe  § Nees ; R.  glanduldsus  Smith  ; 
R.  rums  Weihe  & Nees,  R.  echinatus  of  ed.  1.  of  Lindl.  Synops.,  and  our 
H.  B.  No.  28335. ; R.  diversifolius  Lindl.  Synops.  ed.  1.,  R.  diversifolius 
Weihe , Hort.  Brit.  No.  28330. 

# 9.  R.  specta'bilis  Ph.  The  showy -flowered  Bramble. 

Identification.  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  348.  t.  16.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  559. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 
Synonyme.  R.  rtfo'fdlius  Willd.  Herb.,  according  to  Steven. 

Engravings.  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  t.  16.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  1424. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1602. ; and  our  fig.  539. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.  Leaf  of  three  leaflets, 
that  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally  serrated,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  of  an  agreeable  purplish  colour,  produced  singly 
on  terminal  peduncles.  Sepals  oblong,  rather  abruptly 
acuminate,  shorter  than  the  petals.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  An  elegant  shrubby  bramble. 

Native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  north- 
west coast.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1827.  Flowers  rosy  purple, 
odoriferous ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
large,  dark  yellow;  ripe  in  July. 


; 


Branches  subflexuose,  round,  smooth  ; 539‘  spectawus. 

with  large  odoriferous  flowers,  succeeded  by  large  dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an 
acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  which  make  excellent  tarts.  It  merits 
a place  in  every  collection,  both  as  a flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 


jc  10.  R.  frutico'sus  L.  The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry . 

Identification.  Lin.  Sd.,  707.  ; Weihe  and  Nees  Rubi  Germanici,  p.  25. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  561.; 

Don’s  Mill., .2.  p.  534. 

Synonymes.  R.  discolor  and  R.  abruptus,  in  Lindl.  Synops.  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  1. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t 715. ; and  car  fig.  541. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  erect,  and  afterwards  de- 
curved,  5-angled,  rather  tomentose,  bearing 
recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  glabrous,  beneath  greyly  tomentose,  each 
on  a secondary  petiole.  Panicle  decompound, 
narrow,  straight.  Sepals  reflexed,  almost  with- 
out prickles.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A large  bramble. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and 
woods  ; in  Britain  abounding  in  the  agricultural 
zone,  and  tolerably  frequent  in  the  upland  zone; 
with,  according  to  Mr.  Winch,  a limit  similar  to 
that  of  Uy lex  europm'a.  Stem  6 ft.  to  12  ft. 

Flowers  white,  or  rose-coloured ; June  to 
August.  Fruit  purplish  black  ; ripe  August  to 
September  or  October. 

Varieties. 

R.  f.  2 pomponius  Ser.  R.  frutichsus  8 
Weihe  Nees.  (Jig.  540.)  — Flowers  *>i0-  «•  f.  pompimm. 
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semidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green  ; leaflets  obovate.  Cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  highly  orna- 
mental, from  the  large  size  and  numerous  petals  of  its  flowers,  and 
from  its  very  vigorous  growth.  Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 
grow,  yet  it  produces  most  effect  when  it  is  trained  against  a wall. 

R./  3 tauricus  Hort.  is  a vigorous-growing  plant,  which  produces  by 
far  the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  of  bramble.  H.  S.‘ 
jk  R.  f.  4 fibre  r oseo  pleno  Baum.  Cat. — Flowers  double  pink.  H.  S. 

R.  f 5 foliis  variegatis. — Leaves  variegated,  and  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jections made  to  most  variegated  plants. 

R.  /.  6 leucocarpus  Ser.  — Fruit  white.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

This  species  is  considered  as  being  more 
common  than  any  of  the  other  brambles,  and 
also  as  attaining  a greater  size.  It  is  always 
found  to  prosper  best  on  a soil  somewhat  dry 
and  gravelly  ; and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when 
speaking  of  choosing  a soil  and  situation  for  a 
vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where 
the  bramble  is  abundant  and  vigorous.  The 
fruits  have  been  eaten  by  children,  in  every 
country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time 
of  Pliny.  They  have  also  been  used,  both  in 
France  and  England,  to  produce  a subacid 
drink  ; an  inferior  description  of  wine ; by  fer- 
mentation and  distillation,  a strong  spirit ; and, 
boiled  with  sugar,  a very  good  jam. 


ck  11.  R.  hi'spidus  L.  The  hispid-stemmed  Bramble. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  706.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.564.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  537. 

Synonymes.  R.  trivi&lis  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  p.  296. ; R.  proci'imbens 
MUM. ; R.  flagellaris  Willd .,  according  to  Spreng.  Syst.  2.  p.  530. 

Engravings.  Hayne.Abbild.,  t.  71.  j and  our  fig.  542. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  procumbent,  round,  very  hispid, 
bearing  scattered  bristles  and  recurved  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  unequally  toothed, 
pretty  glabrous  above.  Flowers  solitary,  upon  longish 
peduncles.  Petals  obovate.  Carpels  black.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A bramble  with  procumbent  stems.  Canada. 

Stems  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers 
white  ; August.  Fruit  black,  edible ; ripe  in  September 
ar.d  October.  542.  «.  hiqihiu. 

§ iii.  Leaves  lobed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate. 

12.  R.  odora'tus  L.  The  sweet-scented-Zeawd  Brambie. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  707. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  566. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.p.  539. 

Synonymes.  R.  occidentklis  Hort.,  but  not  of  Lin. ; the  Virginian  Rasn. 
berry,  the  flowering  Raspberry.  * 

Engravings.  Mill,  lc.,  t.  223. ; Rot.  Mag.,  t.  323. ; and  our  fig.  543. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  upright.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
calyxes  bearing  glanded  hairs.  Disks  of  leaves  5-lobed, 
unequally  toothed.  Inflorescence  subcoryinbose.  Flowers5 
large,  showy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate, 
shorter  than  the  petals.  Carpels  numerous,  ovate,  vel- 
vety. Style  funnel-shaped.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  upright 
shrub.  North  America,  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and&on 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1700.  Flowers  purplish  red  ; June  to  Sept. 

Fruit  yellow,  rarely  seen  in  England. 


‘>43.  R.  oilurkiu** 
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The  flowers  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  country  ; but  Pursh  informs 
us  that,  in  a wild  state,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a very  fine  flavour,  and  a 
large  size.  “ Cornutus,  who  first  figured  and  described  this  plant,  gave  it  the 
name  of  odoratus,  on  account  of  the  very  grateful  fragrance  of  its  foliage.” 
( Bot . Mag.,  t.  323.) 


& 13.  R.  nutka'nus  Moc.  The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 


Identification.  Mocino  PI.  Nutk. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  566. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  13 

Synonyme.  R.  odoratus  Hort.,  but  not  of  Lin. 

Engravings.  Mocino  PI.  Nutk.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1368. ; and  our  fig.  544. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  glutinous.  Branches  round, 
glabrous,  rufous.  Leaves  5-lobed,  unequally  toothed. 
Inflorescence  subcorymbose.  Flowers  about  4 in  a 
corymb,  white.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate,  gla- 
brous, as  long  as  the  petals.  Allied  to  R.  odoratus, 
but  the  peduncle  and  calyx,  are  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
An  upright  shrub.  North-west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  New  California  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  at 
various  places  between  north  latitude  43°  and  52°,  in 
mountains  and  woods.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1826.  Flowers  white;  May  to  October. 
Fruit  yellow  or  reddish  ; ripe  in  August. 


Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  540. 


544.  Aftbus  nutkknus. 


I 


The  general  aspect  and  appearance  of  R.  odoratus,  except  being  of  a paler 
green.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  yellow  or  reddish  berries,  which 
are  found  to  make  excellent  tarts  ; and  the  plant  will  probably  soon  be  ranked 
as  a fruit  shrub.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


Species  and  Varieties  of  R iibus  best  deserving  of  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens, 
as  ornamental  Shrubs. 

A.  Erect  Raspberry-like  Sorts. 

R.  occidentalism  the  Western,  or  black.  Raspberry,  No.  4.  ; and  fig.  532.  in  p.  313. 

R.  nutkdnus,  the  Nootka  Sound  Raspberry,  No.  13.;  and  fig.  544.  in  p.  318. 

R.  odoratus,  the  sweet-scented,  or  Virginian  Raspberry,  No.  12.  ; and  fit;.  543. 
in  p.  317. 

R.  speetdbilis,  the  shoivy-flo wered  Raspberry,  No.  9. ; and  fig.  539.  in  p.  316. 

R.  idee' us,  the  Mount  Ida,  or  common.  Raspberry,  No.  5.;  and  fig.  533.  in  p.  314. 
— The  varieties  of  this  species  which  are  recommended  as  being  most  suitable 
for  planting  in  an  arboretum  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  white  Antwerp,  and 
the  smooth  cane. 

B.  Shrubby  Brambles. 

R suberectus,  the  sub-erect  Bramble,  No.  1. ; and  fig.  527.  in  p.  31 1. 

R .mierdnthus,  the  small -flowered,  or  Nepal,  Bramble , No.  3.;  and  figs.  530, 
531.  in  p.  312. 

R.  frutiebsus,  the  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry,  No.  10.;  and 
fig.  540.  in  p.  316. — The  varieties  recommended  are,  the  double-flowered, 
the  double  pink-flowered  (if  it  can  be  got),  the  variegated-leaved,  and  R.  f. 
tauricus,  on  account  of  its  large  and  excellent  fruit. 

11.  laciniatus,  the  c?/Meaved  Bramble,  No.  6.  ; and  fig.  534.  in  p.  314. 

R.  cory/ifdlius,  the  Hazel-leaved  Bramble,  No.  8.  ; and  fig.  537.  in  p.  315. 


C.  Prostrate  Brambles 

R.  cce'sius,  the  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry,  No.  7.  ; and  fig.  535.  in  p.  314. — The 
variety  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  species,  is  that  with  variegated  leaves. 
Remark.  The  plants  in  the  last  two  groups  are  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots,  or  by  encouraging  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  root,  like  the  runners 
of  a strawberry ; and  the  plants  in  the  first  group  by  division  of  the  root,  oi 
by  suckers. 
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Other  Sorts  of  shrubby  Rubuses. — R.  macro - 
p ctalus  Doug.  MS.  in  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer. 
p.  178.  t.  59.,  and  our  fig.  545.,  is  a native  of 
low  woods  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  with 
white  flowers,  and  the  general  habit  of  R. 
spectabilis. 

R.  deliciosns  Torrey  in  Ann.  Lyc.  ii.  p.  196. 
is  a native  of  North  America,  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ; with  purple  flowers,  succeeded  by  a 
very  delicious  fruit.  It  is  a shrubby  bramble, 
5 or  6 feet  high. 

R.  tiliaceus  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.  vol.  xxx.  is 
a native  of  Upper  Nepal,  with  white  flowers, 
and  leaves  like  those  of  Tilia  alba.  R.  cordi- 
folius  D.  Pon  appears  to  be  the  same  species, 
or  perhaps  a variety.  Hort.  Soc.  in  1834. 


545.  R.  macropitalus. 


Genus  X. 


UfcJ 


POTENTTLLA  L.  The  Potentilla,  or  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  JL.in.  Gen.,  No.  8G5. ; Nestl.  Pot.  Diss.,  4to ; Lehm.  Pot.  Diss.,  4to  ; Dec.  Prod. ,2. 
p.  571. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  549. 

Derivation.  From  potens,  powerful ; in  allusion  to  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of  some 
species. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  10-parted,  the  5 outer  segments  accessory.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous  with  lateral  styles,  seated  on  a dry 
permanent,  elevated  receptacle.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; pin  - 
natcly  cut.  Flowers  white  or  yellow. 

Shrubs  low,  natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  easy  culture  in  a dry 
soil.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  ; and,  except  the  common 
species,  P.  fruticosa,  are  not  much  in  cultivation. 


jci  I.  P.  frutico's a L.  The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cinquefoil. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  709. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  579.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p. 560.  ; Nestl.  Pot.;  Lehm. 

Pot.  ; Smith’s  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  416. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot , t.  88. ; Nestl.  Pot.,  30.  t.  1.  ; and  our  fig.  546. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby. 

Leaves  pinnatelycut,  hairy  ; the 
lobes  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearlythe  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Sti- 
pules lanceolate,  membraneous, 
acute.  Inflorescence  rather  co- 
rymbose. Flowers  yellow.  Se- 
pals pilose,  lanceolate,  acute, 
broad  at  the  base.  Bracteas 
linear-lanceolate,  indistinctly  pe- 
tioled.  Corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Receptacle  very  hairy. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A roundish  bush. 

Fngland,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places  ; in  England,  in 
ton,  Teesdale ; and  in  Rock  Forest,  Clare,  in  Ireland.  Height  2 ft. 
Flowers  yellow ; July  and  August.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 


546.  Potentilla  fruticosa. 


Middle- 
to  4 ft. 


I 
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Varieties , according  to  Seringe,  in  Dec.  Prod. 

_**  P.  f.  2 dahurica  Ser.  P,  dahurica  Nestl.  Pot.  31.  t.  1.  ; P.  fruticosa 
f3  Lelim.  Pot.  32.  — Glabrous.  Lobes  of  the 
leaves  3 — 5,  pinnatety  cut.  Sepals  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  bracteoles.  Dahuria.  In- 
troduced in  1 824 ; and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  Plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Garden,  and  in  the  Epsom  Nursery. 

-**  P.  f 3 tenuUoba  Ser.  ; P.  fruticosa  (3  Nestl.  Pot. 

30.,  Lehm.  Pot.  32.  var.  y ; P.  floribunda  Ph. 

FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  355.,  Watson’s  Dend. 

Brit.  t.  70.  ; P.  tenuifolia  Schlectend.  Berl. 

Mag.,  according  to  Lehm.  Pot.  32.  (Our  Jig. 

547.) — Sepals  and  lobes  of  the  leaves  nar- 
row, and  with  a slight  hoary  silkiness.  North 
America  ; where  it  is  a low-growing  shrub,  not 
above  18  in.  high.  It  was  also  found  by  Pallas 
in  Siberia.  The  handsomest  variety  of  the  047.  p.  f.  ,enuiioba. 
species. 

-**  2.  P.  gla'bra  Loda.  The  glabrous  Potentiila.. 

Identification.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  914.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  5P4.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  561. 

Synonymes.  P.  fruticbsa  alba  Busch , according  to  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  914. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  914. ; and  our  fig.  548. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Frutescent.  Branches 
pendulous,  purple.  Leaves  pinnately 
cut  into  5 entire  lobes.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, white,  of  the  size  of  those  of 
the  wood  strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca). 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A beautiful  little  shrub. 

Siberia.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.  Flowers  white  ; June 
to  August.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

548.  P.  glkbra. 

It  differs  from  P.  fruticosa  in  being  per- 
fectly smooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  having  pendulous  branches  and  undulated 
leaves.  It  thrives  best  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  difficult  to  increase,  except  by  seed. 

■**  3.  P.  Saleso'vj/  Steph.  Salesovius’s  Potentiila. 

Identification.  Steph.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  552. ; Nestl.  Pot.,  31. ; 

Lehm.  Pot.,  35.  t 1. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  583. 

Engraving.  Lehm.  Pot.,  35.  t.  1. ; and  our  fig.  549. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Habit  resembling  that  of  Cdmarum  palustre. 

Stem  suffruticose.  Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.  Lobes 
oblong,  acutely  serrate,  pubescent  above  upon  the  veins, 
whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  large,  white, 
upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.  Sepals  lanceolate, 
very  acute,  broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are 
obovate.  Bracteoles  very  narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals. 

Receptacle  lanuginose.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  shrub.  Siberia. 

Height  1ft.  to  2ft.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  white; 

June  and  July.  Fruit  brown  : ripe  in  September. 

1 1 549.  P.  Salesd*ii. 

Comarum  palustre  L.  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  172.),  Potentil’a  Comarum  Scop.,  a well 
known  British  plant,  found  in  boggy  soils,  with  somewhat  ligneous  shoots,  and 
showy  flovvers  of  a deep  dingy  purple,  may  be  added  to  this  order,  and  may 
prove  useful  in  particular  situations,  on  the  margins  of  ponds. 


xxvi.  ^osa'ceas:  cowa'nu 
Genus  XI. 
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COWA'N/J  D.  Don.  The  Cowania.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Til pnt?  fir  at  ion . D.  Don.  in  Sw.  FI.  Gftrd.j  2d  senes.  , , . , 

Derivation.  In  honour  of  James  Cowan,  a London  merchant,  who  several  times  visited  Mexico 
and  Peru,  whence  he  introduced  a great  many  plants. 


Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Ovaries  5—14.  Ovule  erect.  Styles  terminal, 
continuous.  Achenia  adorned  with  the  plumose  persistent  style.  ( D . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen ; wedge-shaped,  oblong, 
pinnatifid,  plaited.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  almost  sessile,  red.  — Shrub  ; 
native  of  Mexico ; very  ornamental,  but  somewhat  tender  in  British  gardens. 


«.  1.0.  plica'ta  D.  Don.  The  plaited  -leaved  Cowania. 


Identification.  Swt.  Brit.  Flor.  Card.,  t.  400.;  Gard  Mag.,  13.  p.  452. 
Engravings.  Swt.  Brit.  FI.  Gard.,  t.  400.  ; and  our  fig.  550. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  wedge-shaped, 
oblong,  pinnatifid,  plaited.  (D.  Don.) 

A rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much- 
branched  shrub.  Mexico.  Height  1 ft. 
to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1835.  Flowers 
lark  red ; June  and  July.  Naked 
young  wood  dark  brown. 

Branches  copiously  clothed  with 
stalked  glands.  Petioles  of  the  leaves 
very  short,  slightly  channeled  above, 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Stipules  adherent. 

Flowers,  when  protruding  from  the  bud 
exactly  like  those  of  i?6sa.  This  pro- 
mising evergreen  shrub,  being  extremely 
difficult  to  propagate,  has  been  lost,  for  the  present,  to  British  gardens. 


550.  Cowania  plichta. 


Sect.  IV.  Ro'seje  Dec . 


Genus  XII. 


ffO'SA  Toarn.  The  Rose  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

' dentification . Tourn.  Inst.,  1.  p.  636.  t.  408. ; Lin.  Gen.,  631. , Lam.  111.,  t.  440. ; Lindl.  Ros.  Mon., 
8vo,  1820;  Pronville’s  Nomen.  Rais.,  1818,  Monog.  Ros.,  1824  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  564. 
iynonym.es . Rhodophora  Neck.  Elem. ; Rosier,  Fr.  ; Rosenstock,  Gcr. ; Roozeboom,  Dutch  ; 

llosajo,  Ital. ; Rosal,  Span. ; and  Roseira,  Portuguese, 
derivation.  From  rhos,  red,  Celtic  ; in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  species. 

ren.  Char.  Calyx  with  the  tube  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  seg- 
ments usually  pinnately  divided.  Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels 
numerous,  bony,  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  at 
length  becomes  baccate  and  encloses  them.  They  are  dry  and  indehiscent, 
bearing  each  a style  on  the  inner  side.  (Doji’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; impari- 
pinnate.  Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole.  Prickles  simple.  F/oivers  large, 
showy;  red,  white,  or  yellow  ; fragrant. 

Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous ; natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  tem- 
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perate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not  of  Australia ; anil  they 
have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
their  flowers,  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  culture  of  roses  belongs  more 
to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening , and  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  All  the 
species  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  in  a growing  state,  by  layers,  or  by  budding  or  grafting ; and  they 
will  all  thrive  in  loamy  soil,  dry  and  rich,  rather  than  poor.  The  genus  i?osa 
is  in  a state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which  subsists  among  the 
different  kinds  of  /sh'ibus  ; nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider 
that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden  productions,  and 
that  the  wild  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and  situation,  and  have 
been  chiefly  described  by  botanists  from  dried  specimens.  We  have  adopted  the 
arrangement  in  Don’s  Miller , with  the  exception  of  omitting  the  first  section, 
Simplicifoliae,  now  made  a separate  genus  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Where  the  species 
arranged  under  a section  are  natives  of  different  countries,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  there  is  at  least  one  in  each  country  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
species  ; or,  at  least,  it  may  be  convenient  to  do  so,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel , “ appears  scarcely 
to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the  different  species  of  the  rose  ; and,  if 
it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the  wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been 
nodified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refer  to  their  original  type  the 
numerous  varieties  which  culture  has  made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already 
so  nearly  resembling  each  other.” 

§ i.  Feroces  Lindl.  Mon.  p.  3. 

Derivation.  From  ferox,  fierce  ; in  reference  to  the  branches  being  thickly  beset  with  prickles. 
Sect.  Char.  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a truly  natural  group ; they  are  low 
shrubs,  losing  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  are  then  remarkable  for 
their  hoary  branches,  bristles,  ancf  numerous  prickles.  Their  fruit  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  .which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy.  Sepals  usually  toothed.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  — Deciduous  low 
bushes,  natives  of  Caucasus  and  Kamtschatka. 

l.  R.  fe'rox  Laivr.  The  fiercely -prickled  Rose. 

Identification.  Lawr.  Ros.,t.  42.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Synonymes.  R.  kamtschatica  Red.  Ros.  1.  p.  47. ; R.  kamtschatica  /3  ferox  Scr.  in  Dec.  Prod.  2. 
p.  607. ; R.  echin&ta  Dupont. 

Engravings . Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  42.  ; Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  47.  t.  12.  j and 
our  fig.  551. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, scarlet.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A very  prickly 
shrub.  Caucasus.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1796.  Flowers  large,  red;  July  and 
August.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

j*  R.  f.  2 nitens  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  824., 

Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  607.,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  crim- 
son flowers.  Deserving  a place  in  collec- 
tions on  account  of  its  singularity. 

j*  2.  R.  (f.)  kamtscha'tica  Vent.  The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

Identification.  Vent.  Cels.,  t.  67.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Engravings.  Vent.  Cels.,  t.  67. ; N.  Du  Ilam.,  vol.  7.  t.  10.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  552. 

Spec.  Char.,  See.  Prickles  infra-stipular,  falcate,  large.  Leaves  opaque.  Flowers 
solitary,  deep  red.  Fruit  spherical,  scarlet,  less  than  that  of  R.  ferox.  (Don's 
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Mill.)  Kamtschatka,  in  dry  rocky  places.  Height  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1791.  Flowers  deep  red ; June 
and  July.  Fruit  scarlet  ; ripe  in  September. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  bearing  this  name  in 
the  extensive  collection  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arboretum, 
we  should  consider  it  to  be  only  a variety  of  R.  ferox. 
It  is,  however,  very  distinct,  and,  from  the  rich  colour  of 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  well  deserving  a place  in  collections. 

§ ii.  Bracteatce . 


5.52.  R.  (f.)  kamtschAica. 


Sect.  Char.  Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This 
section  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  woolliness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usually  shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.  Sepals  simple,  or  nearly  so.  (Don's  Mill.)  — Evergreen,  or  sub- 
evergreen bushes.  Natives  of  China  and  Nepal. 

3.  R.  bractea'ta  Wendl.  The  /arge-bracted  Rose. 

Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35.,  ic. ; Lindl.  Ros.  Mon.,  p.  10.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 


Identification.  Wendl.  Obs.,  50. 

p.  6i  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.5G5. 

Synonyme.  Lord  Macartney’s  Rose. 
Engravings.  Wendl.  Hort.  Herrenhaus.,  fasc 


and  our  tig.  553. 


553.  R.  bractekta. 


ingravings.  wenai.  nort.  nerrennaus.,  iasc.  4.  t.  22. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t 13 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Branches  upright,  to- 
mentose.  Prickles  stout,  recurved,  in  many 
instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  obovate,  sub- 
serrate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  Stipules 
scarcely  attached  to  the  petiole,  bristle-shaped, 
but  fringed.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white, 
large.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  toinentose.  Fruit 
globose,  large,  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod.)  Ever- 
green. China.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced 
in  1795.  Flowers  large,  showy,  white,  solitary, 
nearly  sessile;  June  to  October.  Fruit  orange 
red ; ripe  in  October. 

It  flowersabundantly,but  is  rather  tender,  on  which 
account  it  succeeds  best  when  trained  against  a wall. 

Varieties. 

* R.  b.  2 scabricaulis  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.  p.  10.  (Sims  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1377.)  — Branches  bristly.  Prickles  smaller  than  in  the  species, 
and  rather  straight.  China,  province  of  Tchetchiang.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
R.6.  3 fibre  pL  no  Hort. — Flowers  double,  but  never  expanding  freely. 
R.  b.  4 Maria  Leonida  Hort. — Flowers  double,  white,  yellowish  pink 
in  the  centre,  expanding  freely.  One  of  the  finest  of  autumnal  roses. 
The  species  and  the  varieties,  being  somewhat  tender, 
succeed  best  when  trained  against  a wall.  They  are  very 
ornamental  from  their  shining  evergreen  foliage,  as  well 
is  from  their  flowers. 

4.  R.  microphy'lla  Roxb.  The  small-leafleted  Rose. 

dentfication.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind  ined.,  according  to  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monoe., 
p.  9.  145, 146. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 
ymmyme.  Hoi-tong-hong,  Chinese, 
ngravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  919. ; and  our  fig.  554. 

> pec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  almost  without  prickles.  Leaflets 
glossy,  sharply  serrated,  veiny  beneath,  with  densely 
netted  anastomosing  veins.  Stipules  very  narrow, 
unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a delicate  rose  colour.  554-  R • nucropb/iu. 
Calyx  densely  invested  with  prickles.  Sepals  short,  broadly  ovate,  ecli  nate, 
ending  in  a point.  Prickles  having  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  furrows. 
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(Dec.  Prod.)  Sub-evergreen.  China  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1828.  Flowers  very  large,  double,  and  of  a delicate  blush  colour;  August 
to  October.  Fruit  orange  red ; ripe  in  October. 

An  interesting  little  shrub,  but  somewhat  tender,  like  R.  bracteata.  There 
is  a variety  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  called  R.  m.  alba. 

m_  5.  R.  involucra'ta  Roxb.  The  involucred-coryw/Z>eo?  Rose. 

Identification.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  ined.,  according  to  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  8.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  002  ; Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Synonymes.  R.  Lindleydwa  Tratt.  Ros.  2.  p.  109. ; R.  paldstris 
Buchan.  ( Hum .)  MSS. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  739. ; and  our  Jig.  555. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoots  long,  tender.  Branches 
pale  brown,  tomentose,  scarcely  prickly.  Leaflets 
.3 — 9,  elliptical-lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath. 

Stipules  hardly  attached  to  the  petiole,  bristle- 
like-fringed.  Flowers  terminal,  mostly  solitary, 
white.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  Deciduous,  branchy.  Nepal  and  China. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  1818.  Flowers 
white;  June  and  July.  Fruit  orange  red;  ripe 
in  October. 

Seringe  seems  to  consider  this  as  a variety  of 
R.  bracteata.  The  flowers  are  in  corymbs,  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  approximate  leaves.  The 
plants  are  rather  tender,  and  succeed  best  against  a 
wall,  where  they  flower  magnificently.  Not  com- 
mon in  collections.  Lodd. 


565.  R.  involucrata. 


§ iii.  Qinnambmea;  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  13. 


Sect.  Char.  Plants  setigerous  or  unarmed,  bracteate.  Leaflets  lanceolate 
glandless.  Disk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distinguished  by  its 
long  lanceolate  leaflets  without  glands,  its  upright  shoots,  and  compact  habit. 
Flowers  red,  never  solitary,  except  by  abortion,  and  always  supported  by 
bracteas,  Fruit  round,  small,  red  (soon  losing  its  long  narrow  sepals),  and 
with  small,  smooth,  shining  carpels.  The  shoots  are  usually  setigerous  next 
the  ground  ; but  rarely  so  towards  the  apex,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 
R.  alpina  and  R.  acicularis,  of  the  following  division,  sometimes  have  brac- 
teas ; but  their  sepals  never  fall  off  till  the  fruit  is  decayed.  Sepals  simple, 
entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  mentioned  otherwise.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  — 
Plants  of  most  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  De- 
ciduous rambling  bushes ; natives  of  Continental  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  some  of  them  of  Britain. 


A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America. 
& 6.  R.  lu'cida  Ehrh.  The  shining-Zeaver/  Rose. 

Identification.  Elirh  Beitr.,  4.  p.  22. ; Lindl.  Rosar. Monog.,  p.  17. ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Synonymes.  R.  rClbra  liicida  Rossi g.  Ros.,  t.  7.  and  t.  25.  f.  1.;  R. 
Idcida  Jacq.  Fragm.  71.  ; Rose  Turneps  ; Rosier  & Feuilles  de 
Frene,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Red  and  Thor.  Ros.,  1.  p.  45.  ie.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  7. 
t.  7.  ; and  our  Jig.  556. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  ser- 
rated, and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets. 
Peduncles  somewhat  hispid.  Flowers  red,  and 
opening  late  in  the  season.  Sepals  almost  entire. 


556.  R.  liicidu. 
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appendicled,  spreading.  Fruit  oblately  globose,  a little  hispid  or  glabrous, 
scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect  shining  leaved  shrub.  North  America, 
from  New  York  to  Carolina;  near  Boston,  in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of 
marshes;  and  in  Newfoundland.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1724. 
Flowers  red,  overtopped  by  the  leaves  and  young  branches  ; June  to  August. 
Fruit  bright  red  ; ripe  in  October. 

A handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  which  is 
very  hardy  ; but  the  flowers  have  a very  disagreeable  smell. 

j*  7.  R.  ni'tida  W.  Tiie  glossy  -leaved  Rose. 


Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  544.  ; Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  13. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  603. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Synonymcs.  R.  Redut$a  rufescens  Thory  in  Red.  Ros.  1 p.  103.  ic. ; the  dwarf  Labrador  Rose 
Engravings.  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  13.  t.  2.  ; Redoute  Ros. 

1.  p.  103.  ic.  ; and  our  fig.  557. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Dwarf  and  reddish  in  aspect. 

Stem  and  branches  almost  covered  with  slender, 
rather  equal,  prickles.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  rather 
rigid,  lanceolate,  glossy.  Stipules  large,  finely 
serrated,  extending  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets. 

Flowers  red.  Peduncle  bristly.  Sepals  spread- 
ing. Fruit  bristly,  shining,  and  scarlet.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A shrub  beset  with  straight  red  spines. 

Newfoundland.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced 
in  1807.  Flowers  deep  red;  June  to  August. 

Fruit  depressed,  spherical,  bright  scarlet;  ripe 
in  September. 

This  is  an  interesting  plant,  from  its  dwarf 
ijstature,  its  abundant  reddish  prickles,  its  glossy 
leaves,  its  flowers,  and  its  fruit. 


557.  ft.  nitida. 


8.  R.  7?a'pa  Bose.  The  rY\i\'n\[>-fruited  Rose. 

Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  15. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602. 


Don’s 


| Identification . Bose  Diet.  d’Agric 
1 Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

fSynunymes.  R.  tdrgida  Pers.  Ench.  2.  p.  49. ; R.  /raxini- 
fdlia  Dumont  in  Cours.  Bot.  Cult. 

Engravings.  Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  7.  ic.  ; and  our 
fig.  55*. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Taller  than  R.  liicida,  and 
spreading.  Branches  without  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  hemi- 
spherical. Closely  allied  to  R.  lucida,  of 
which  it  is  very  likely  a variety.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

Petals  always  multiplied,  smaller  than  those 
of  R.  lucida ; bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red. 

Sepals  compound.  A tall  straggling  bush. 

North  America,  in  the  warmer  states. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers 
double,  bright  red ; June  to  August.  Fruit 
deep  red  ; ripe  in  October. 

Only  known  in  its  double-flowered  state 
l British  gardens,  where  it  is  a freely  growing 
ardy  plant,  with  large  double  flowers. 

9.  R.  parviflo'ra  Ehrh.  The  small-flowered,  or  Pennsylvanian , Rose. 

ientification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  21.  j Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

ramfinT'  Jx  Afb-  136.;  R.  caroliniana  Mich.  FI  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.295. ; R. 

Cd-  Z V°‘-3-  Pennsylvanian  Rose,  Lavr.  Rol  ,.3.’ and 

ngraving.  Smith  Insect.  Georg.,  1.  p.  49.  t.  25. 

]pec.  Char.,  $c.  Dwarf.  Stipules  linear.  Prickles  acicular.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, smoothish,  sharply  serrated.  Calyxes  clammy.  Flowers  usually 

y 3 


558.  ft.  Atipa. 
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in  pairs.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  weak  shrub.  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  declivities  of  hills,  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Carolina.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1724.  Flowers 
pale  blush;  June  to  August.  Fruit  red;  ripe  in  October. 

V ariety. 

II.  p.  2 fiore  pleno  Red.  Ros.  2.  p.  73.,  and  our  Jig. 
559.  — Flowers  double,  pale  blush,  unexpanded. 
A neat  little  rose,  but  not  in  very  general  cul- 
tivation. 


530.  R.  parviflbra 
/lore  pleno. 


& 10.  R.  fraxinifo'lia  Boric.  The  Ash-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.  Bork.  Holz.,  301.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Synonymes.  R.  virginiana  Mill.  Diet.  No.  10.  ; R.  bl&nda  a Sol.  MSS.  Jacq.  Fragm.  70.  t.  105.  ; 
R.  corymbdsa  Bose  Die.  d'Agr.  ex  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.  p.  272.  ? ; 

R.  alplna  /3  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  265.  ; R.  alplna  laeVis 
Red.  Ros.  1.  p.  57.,  Lawr.  Ros.  t.  75. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  458. ; Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  75. ; and  our  fig.  560 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Tall,  unarmed.  Branches  straight, 
glaucescent.  Leaflets  opaque,  undulated,  and  gla- 
brous. (Don's  Mill.)  Branches  dark  purple,  with 
a pale  blue  bloom.  Flowers  small,  red,  in  few- 
flowered  cymes.  Fruit  naked,  small,  round  or  ovate, 
of  a dull  pale  red.  A glabrous  shrub.  Native 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flow- 
ers red  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  dull  pale  red  ; ripe 
in  September. 

Other  North- American  Species. — R.  Woodsii  Lindl., 

R.  Carolina  Lin.,  R.  Lindleyi  Spreng.,  are  described 
in  our  first  edition ; and  the  first  two  are  in  Messrs.  560- 

Loddiges’s  collection. 


B.  Species  Natives  of  Nepal. 


34  11.  R.  macrophy/lla  Lindl.  The  long-leaved  Rose. 


Identification.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  p.  35. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 
Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  t.  6. ; and  our  fig.  561. 

Spec.  Char.,  qc.  unarmed.  Leaves  very  long;  leaf- 
lets 5 — 1 1,  lanceolate.  Petioles  with  a few  glands, 
which,  as  well  as  the  leaflets,  are  woolly  beneath. 
Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals,  which  are 
apiculated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A smooth  shrub.  Gos- 
sainthan.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1830. 
Flowers  red,  on  villous  peduncles,  and  furnished 
with  a few  unequal  setee,  as  well  as  the  fruit. 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  this  rose,  that  its  leaves 
are  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen ; that  it  cannot  be 
confounded  with  any  thing  else ; and  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  link  between  Cinnamomem  and  Pimpi- 
ncllifoliae.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


561.  R.  macrophyila. 


C.  Species  Natives  of  Continental  Europe. 

34  12.  R.  cinnamo'.mea  Besl.  The  Cinnamon-srerafcrf  Rose. 

Identification.  Besl.  Hort.  Eyst.  Vern.  Ord.,  6.  p.  5. ; Lin.  Sp.,  703. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 
Synonymes.  R.  foecundissima  Munch.  Hausv.  5.  p.  279.,  FI.  Dan.  t.  1214. ; R.  majalis  Herm. 
Diss.  8. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  5. ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  1214. ; and  our  fig.  562. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Tall,  cinereous.  Branches  straight.  Prickles  stipular, 
straightish.  Stipules  dilated,  undulated.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled, 
tomentose  beneath.  (Don's  Mill.)  Flowers  solitary,  or  2 — 3 together, 
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pale  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round,  naked,  and  crimson. 
The  double-flowered  variety  is  most  common  in  gar- 
dens. An  upright  shrub.  Native  of’  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  a doubtful  native  of  England.  Height 
5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  pale  or  bright  red  ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  crimson  ; ripe  in  September. 

A very  desirable  sort,  on  account  of  its  fragrance, 
which  resembles  that  of  cinnamon.  There  is  a semi- 
double variety  ; and  the  single  state  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  R.  majalis  below. 


Other  European  Species  not  Natives  of  Britain.  — R.  562.  A.  cirmamomea. 
frutetorum  Bess .,  R.  taurica  Bieb.,  and  R.  dahurica 
Pall.,  are  described  in  our  first  edition,  and  the  first  two  are  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges’s  collection. 


D.  Species  Natives  of  Britain . 
j*  13.  R.  (c.)  maja'lis  Retz.  The  May  Rose. 

Identification.  Retz.  Obs.  Bot.,  3.  p.  33.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 
Synonymes.  R.  mutica  FI.  Dan.  688.;  R.  spinoslssima  Gorter.  Ingr. 
^78.  ; R.  collincola  Ehr.  Beitr.  2.  p.70. ; R.  cinnambmea  Eng.  Bot.  2388. 
Engravings.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  688. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2388.  ; and  our  fig.  563. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Dwarf  grey.  Branches  straight,  coloured. 
Prickles  scattered,  nearly  equal.  Stipules  linear.  Leaf- 
lets oblong,  flat,  glaucous,  and  tomentose  beneath. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A nearly  smooth  shrub.  Flowers  usually 
solitary,  pale  red.  Fruit  orange  red,  spherical,  and 
naked.  Native  of  Sweden  and  Lapland  ; and  of  Britain, 
near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers 
pale  red  ; May  and  June, 
by  some  to  be  the  single  state  of 

sife  14.  R.  DicksonlTa^  Lindl.  Dickson’s  Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  224. ; Eng.  Bot.,  vol.  iv. 

p.  51. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2707. ; and  our  fig.  564. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  flexuous,  setigerous,  armed 
with  a few  slender  scattered  prickles.  Leaflets 
folded  together,  unequal,  with  coarse  double  ser- 
ratures.  Stipules,  petioles,  and  sepals  compound. 

Styles  stretched  out,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
large  prickly  shrub.  Ireland.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Flowers  white  or  pale  pink  ; June  and  July. 

§ iv.  Pimpinellifolidc  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Plants  bearing  crowded,  nearly  equal,  prickles,  or  unarmed. 
Bractless,  rarely  bracteate.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  connivent, 
permanent.  Disk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentially  different  from 
the  last  in  habit,  but  in  artificial  characters  they  approach  very  nearly.  It, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets ; which 
vary  from  7 to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5 to  7.  The  flowers 
are  also  universally  without  bracteas  ; except  in  the  R.  alpina,  R.  Sabin?', 
R.  Don iana,  and,  perhaps,  R.  marginata.  These,  having  connivent  perma- 
nent sepals,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  division  ; nor,  on 
account  of  their  disk,  with  the  following.  There  is  no  instance  of  stipular 
prickles  in  the  .present  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  uniesu 

y 4 


563.  A.  majhlis. 

This  is  supposed 
R.  cinnamoinea. 
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when  mentioned  otherwise,  (j Don's  Mill.) — Deciduous  : forming  bushes  j 
partly  low  and  dense,  and  partly  large  and  rambling.  Natives  of  Britain, 
Continental  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  703. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 

Synonymes.  R.  rupestris  Crantz  Austr.  85.  ; R.  monspeliaca  Gouan  Monsp.  255.  ; R.  inermis  Mill. 

Diet.  No.  6.  , R.  hybrida  Fill.  Dauph.  3.  p.  554. ; R.  lagenaria  Fill.  1.  c.  p.  563. ; R.  biflbra  Krok. 

FI.  Sil.  2.  p.  157. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  279.  ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  474. ; and  our  fig.  565. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Unarmed.  Fruit  elongated,  pendulous.  Peduncles  hispid. 
(Dan's  Mill.)  Flowers  erect,  blush-coloured,  solitary.  Fruit  orange  red, 
oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  sepals,  generally  pendulous.  An  unarmed 
shrub.  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  South  of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia 
Dauphine,  Switzerland,  &c.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1683 
Flowers  blush-coloured;  June  and  July.  Fruit  orange  red;  ripe  in  Sep- 
t<  ' 


& R.  a.  2 Ice'vis  Ser.,  but  not  of  Desv.  or  Red. ; R.  Sanguisorba  majoris, 
&c.,  Dill.  E/th. ; R.  alpina  glabra  Desv. ; R.  a.  vulgaris  Red.  Ros.  2. 
p.  111.,  and  our  fig.  566. ; has  the  stem,  peduncles,  and  calyx  quite 
glabrous,  and  the  fruit  oblong. 

jjk  R.  a.  3 speciosa  Hort.  Drummond’s  Thornless  Rose.  — A very  beau- 
tiful climbing  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  Cork  Botanic 
Garden,  about  1820. 

Other  Varieties.  Fourteen  are  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
but  they  are  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 


Identification.  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  p.  37.  ; Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  57. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  40. ; and  our  fig.  567. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  hispid.  Leaves  glabrous,  glau- 
cescent  beneath.  Peduncles  and  petioles  clothed  with 
glandular  bristles.  (Don's  Mill.)  Petals  deep  purple, 
deeply  2-lobed.  Fruit  oblong,  glabrous.  A hispid 
shrub.  Native  country  unknown,  most  probably  Eu- 
rope. Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1818 
Flowers  deep  purple;  June  and  July.  Fruit  scarlet , 
ripe  in  September. 


This  very  distinct  variety,  or  perhaps  species,  of  rose 
is  probably  at  present  wanting  in  British  collections ; for 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  idosa  suaveolens  or 
with  Rosa  suavifolia,  both  described  in  Le  Botaniste  Cul- 
tivateur  as  varieties  of  R.  rubiginosa,  or  synonymes  to  that  species. 


A.  Species  Natives  of  Europe. 

& 15.  R.  alpi'na  Lin.  The  Alpine  Rose. 


505.  R.  alpina. 


566.  R.  a.  lae'vis 


Varieties. 


M 16.  R.  sua'vis  Willd.  The  sweet  Rose. 
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& 17.  R.  sulphu'rea  Ait.  The  sulphur -coloured flowered.  Rose. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew , 2.  p.  201.  , Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  77.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 5G8. 

Sunonyme s.  R.  hemisphorica  Herm.  Diss.  18.  ; R.  glaucophjrlla  Ehrh.  Beitr.  2.  p.69. ; R6sa  lCltea 
fibre  pleno  Rai.  Hist.  1475.  No.  31. ; R.  lutea  Brut.  FI.  Lus.  1.  p.  337. ; the  double  yellow  Rose. 
Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.  t.  77. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  46.  ; and  oury?g.  568. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  apex.  Leaflets  glaucous,  flattish. 

Tube  hemispherical.  ( Don's  Mill.)  Stem 
prickles  unequal,  scattered.  A deciduous 
shrub.  Levant.  Height  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  In- 
troduced before  1629.  Flowers  fine  trans- 
parent yellow,  double;  July. 

This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations  ; and,  if  trained  against  a 
wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather  than 
to  the  south.  Its  flower  buds  are  apt  to  burst 
on  one  side  before  they  expand,  and  conse- 
quently to  become  deformed ; to  prevent  this, 
the  blossom  buds  should  be  thinned,  and  care 
taken  that  they  have  abundance  of  light  and  air. 

Watering  it  freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  found 
advantageous  ; and  the  shoots,  in  general,  ought 
not  to  be  shortened.  This  beautiful  species 
is  said  to  flower  freely,  if  grafted  on  the  musk 
cluster  at  8 or  10  feet  from  the  ground ; or  it  will  do  well  on  the  China  rose. 

g 18.  R.  sanguisorbifo'lia  Bonn.  The  Burnet-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  169.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 569. 

Synonymes.  R.  spinosissima  var.  t sanguisorbifblia  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  51.  ; R.  spinos.  var.  macroph^lla 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  609. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  \,inp. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Tall.  Prickles  nearly  equal.  Leaflets  9 — 11,  oblong,  gla- 
brous, simply  serrated.  Fruit  globose,  depressed,  dark.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  shrub.  Habitat  unknown,  most  probably  Europe  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft. 
Flowers  white ; May  and  June.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

Easily  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  leaflets,  the  shortness  of  its  pe- 
duncles, and  by  its  globose  depressed  fruit. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Siberia. 

ik  19.  R.  grandiflo'ra  Lindl.  The  large-flowered 
Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  53.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Synonyme.  R.  pimpinellifblia  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  2.  p.  394. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  888.  ; and  our  fig.  569. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  without  bristles.  Prickles 
nearly  equal,  distant.  Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply 
serrated.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A prickly  shrub.  Siberia. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  dark  ; ripe  in  Sept. 

Differs  from  R.  spinosissima,  though  scarcely  so 
much  as  to  render  it  a distinct  species. 

R.  acicularis  Lindl.,  and  R.  oxyacantha  Bicb.,  are  described  in  our  first 
edition. 

C.  Species  Natives  of  North  America  and  Siberia. 

$k  20.  R.  lute'scens  Pursh.  The  yellow  American  Rose. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  2.  p.  735. ; Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  47. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  568 
Synonyme.  R.  hispid?-  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1570. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  9.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1570.  ; and  ouryig.  570. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  of  the  branches  crowded,  unequal, 
slender,  reflexed  ; of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equal. 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  shrub.  North  America  and  Siberia.  Height  4 ft.  to 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  May  and 
June.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 

A very  distinct  variety,  or  probably  species,  well  deserving 
a place  in  botanical  collections. 

M 21.  R.  myriaca'ntha  Dec.  The  myriad-prickled  Rose. 


570.  R.  lutfescems. 


Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr..  4.  p.  439. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  562. 

Synonymes.  R.  parvifblia  Pall.  Ros.  62.  ? ; R.  provincial^  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  1.  p.  396.  ? ; R.  spino- 
sissima  var.  y myriacantha  Ser. in  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  608. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  10.  ; and  our./?#.  571. 


571.  R.  myriacantha. 


57*.  R.  reversal 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones  dagger-formed.  Leaflets  glan- 
dular, glabrous,  orbicular.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive  spiny  shrub.  Siberia. 
Tauria,  and  also  Dauphine,  and  near  Montpelier. 

Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  white ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  dark;  ripe  in  September. 

Shoots  simple  and 
erect,  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  R.  spi- 
nosissima  in  a stunted 


state. 


Sk  22.  R.  reve  rsa  W didst,  et  Kit.  The  reversed  -prickled  Rose. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  p.293.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.569. 

Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  t.  264.  ; our  fig.  572. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Prickles  setaceous,  nearly  equal,  reflexed.  Leaves  doubly  ser- 
rated, pubescent.  Fruit  hispid.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A large  rambling  shrub. 
Hungary,  on  the  mountains  of  Matra,  in  stony  places.  Height  2 ft?  to  5 ft. 
Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  solitary,  white,  tinged  with  pink  ; June  and 
July.  Fruit  ovate,  dark  purple;  ripe  in  September. 


D.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

* 23.  R.  spinosi'ssima  L.  The  most  spiny,  or 
Scotch , Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  FI.  Suec.,  442. ; Sp.,  491.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  568. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 187. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  37.:  and  our 
fig.  573. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  flat, 
glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A dwarf 
compact  bush,  with  creeping  suckers.  Flowers 
small,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.  Fruit 
ovate,  or  nearly  round,  black  or  dark  purple.  A 
very  spiny  shrub.  Europe  ; plentiful  in  Britain. 
Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  white  or  blush  ; May 
and  June.  Fruit  purple  or  black  ; riper  in  Sept. 

Varieties.  A great  many  varieties,  cross-breds,  and 
hybrids  have  been  raised  of  this  rose,  with  flowers 
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double,  semidouble,  white,  purple,  red,  and  even  yellow.  The  first  double 
variety  was  found  in  a wild  state,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  Perth  Nursery,  who  raised  a number  of  others  from  seed. 
Mr.  Austin  of  the  Glasgow  Nursery  also  raised  upwards  of  50  select  vari- 
eties ; and,  subsequently,  the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  the  nur- 
series has  become  so  great,  and  they  are  changing  their  names  so  often,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  a list  of  them  in  this  work.  In  Mr. 
Rivers’s  Abridged  List  of  Roses,  in  the  Rose  Amateur's  Guide,  the  following 
sorts  are  recommended  : Erebus,  Guy  Mannering,  La  Neige,  Lady  Baillie, 
Queen  of  May,  True  yellow,  William  the  Fourth,  and  Venus. 


-**  24.  R.  rube'lla  Smith.  The  reddish  Rose. 


Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  2521.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.567. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  2521.  ; and  our  Jig.  574. 


574.  R.  rubella. 


Spec.  Char.,  #r.  Prickles  slender,  straight,  crowded.  Fruit 
globose.  Leaflets  glabrous.  Peduncles  bristly.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A low  shrub,  with  divaricating  branches.  Eng- 
land, in  Northumberland,  on  the  sandy  sea  coast.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Flowers  either  blush-coloured,  or  white 
blotched  with  pink,  delicately  fragrant  ; July.  Fruit 
bright  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

A rare  species,  nearly  allied  to  R • spinosissima 


si  25.  R.  hibe'rnica  Smith.  The  Irish  Rose. 


Identification.  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  2196. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2196. ; and  our  Jig.  575. 

Spec.  Char.,8jc.  Prickles  unequal,  slightly  hooked, smaller  ones 
bristfe-formed.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  simply  serrated,  with 
the  ribs  hairy  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  nearly  glo- 
bular, smooth,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
prickly  shrub.  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Down, 
in  thickets.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  small,  light  bluish  ; 
June  to  November.  Fruit  orange-coloured ; ripe  Sept. 

J a 26.  R.  Wi'lson / Borr.  Wilson’s  Rose. 

Identification.  Hook.  Brit.  Flor.,  p.  228. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  2723.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  570. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2723. ; and  our  Jig.  .576. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  crowded,  unequal,  straight,  inter- 
mixed with  setae.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy,  their  disks 
glandless.  Sepals  simple.  Fruit  nearly  globular.  (Dons 
Mill.)  England,  near  Bangor  Ferry.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Flowers  beautiful  dark  pink  ; June  and  July. 


575.  R.  hibernica 


676.  ft.  WiUoni. 


j * 27.  R.  involu'ta  Smith.  The  mvo\ute-petaled  Rose. 


Identification.  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  2068. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Synonyme.  R.  niv&lis  Donn  Hort.  Cant.  ed.  I. 
p.  170. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2068. ; and  our  Jig. 
577. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  very  une- 
qual, and  very  much  crowded.  Leaf- 
lets doubly  serrated,  pubescent. 
Petals  convolute.  Fruit  prickly. 
( Don's  Mill.)  Petals  pale  red,  con- 
cave. Hebrides,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
and  in  Glen  Lyon.  A low  shrub. 
Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Flowers  pale 
red ; June.  Fruit  black ; ripe  in 
September. 


577.  ft.  involfcu. 
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& 28.  R.  Sabi'n/  Woods.  Sabine’s  Rose. 


Identification.  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  188. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Engravings.  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2595. ; and  our  %.  578. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles,  calyx,  fruit,  and  branches 
bristly.  Prickles  scattered,  straightish.  Leaflets 
doubly  serrated,  nearly  smooth,  with  hairy  ribs.  Se- 
pals pinnate.  {Don's  Mill.)  Flower  stalks  rather 
aggregate.  Petals  line  red.  Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet. 

An  upright  branchy  shrub.  Native  of  Scotland,  near 
Dunkeld  ; of  England,  in  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Yorkshire.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers 
red ; July.  Fruit  bright  scarlet ; ripe  in  September.  378.  r.  SaMn«. 

Variety.  A plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  is  named  R.  S.  gracilis, 
sfe  29.  R.  Don ia'na  Woods.  Don’s  Rose. 


Identification.  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  185. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  579. 

Synonyme.  R.  Sabin?  /3  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  59. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Sup.,  t.  2601. ; and  our  fig.  579. 

Spec..  Char.,  $c.  Peduncles  bractless,  bristly,  as  well 
as  the  globular  fruit  and  calyx.  Stem  bristlv  and 
prickly,  like  the  downy  petioles.  Leaflets  elliptical, 
doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides. 
Petals  spreading.  (Don’s  Mill.)  Segments  of  the 
calyx  simple.  A large  shrub.  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, particularly  on  the  mountains  of  Clova,  Angus- 
shire  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Flowers  pink;  June 
and  July.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety.  There  is  a variety  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
called  R.  D.  horrida;  and  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that 
R.  Wilson?  Borr.  (Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  t.  2723.),  R. 
Sabim'dwa,  and  R.  involuta  are  ali  some  of  the  endless  varieties  of  R. 
mollis,  our  R.  villosa,  No.  35.  (Comp.  Bot.  Mag.,  i.  p.  189.) 

This  rose  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar. 


§ v.  Centifolia;  Lindl. 

Derivation.  From  centum,  a hundred,  and  folium,  a leaf;  because  the  species  contained  in  this 
section  agree  in  character  with  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  which  is  so  double  as  to  seem  to  have  a 
hundred  petals. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubs  all  bearing  bristles  and  prickles.  Peduncles  brac- 
teate.  Leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  thickened,  closing  the 
throat.  Sepals  compound.  — This  division  comprises  the  portion  of  the 
genus  7?osa  which  has  most  particularly  interested  the  lover  of  flowers.  It 
is  probable  that  the  earliest  roses  of  which  there  are  any  records  of  being 
cultivated  belonged  to  this  section ; but,  to  which  particular  species  those 
of  Cyrene  or  Mount  Pangaeus  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  nowr  too  late  to  enquire. 
The  attar  of  roses,  w hich  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  either 
obtained  from  roses  belonging  to  this  division  indiscriminately,  as  in  the 
manufactory  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a convent  of  friars ; or  from  some 
particular  kind,  as  in  India.  (Don’s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  571.  adapted.)  Decidu- 
ous bushes,  generally  erectish  ; natives  of  Syria,  Caucasus,  and  Middle  of 
Europe. 

nt  30.  R.  damasce'na  Mill.  The  Damascus,  or  Damask , Rose. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  15. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  571. 

Synotiymes.  R.  belgica  Mill.  Diet.  No.  17. ; R.  calendarum  Munch.  Hausv.  ex  Bark.  Holz.  3.°>0., 
Rossig  Ros.  t.  8.  and  t.  33.  ; R.  blfcra  Potr.  Suppl.  6.  p.  276.,  Red.  Ros.  J.  p.  107.  and  p.  121. ; 
Rose  d quatre  Saisons. 

Engravings.  Redout  Ros.,  1.  t.  58.;  our./?#.  580.  of  R.  d.  coccinea;  and  our  fig.  581.  of  R.  d.  sub- 
alba. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones  falcate.  Sepals  reflexed 
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Fruit  elongated.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A bushy  shrub.  Syria.  Height  2 ft.  to  8 ft. 
Introduced  in  1573.  Flowers  large,  white  or  red,  single  or  double  ; June 
and  July.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  There  are  nearly  100  varieties  which  are  classed  under  this  species  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  between  this 
and  other  sorts.  Among  the  names  of  the  varieties  classed  under  this 
head  are,  the  monthly  blush ; the  blush  damask  ; the  red  and  white  da- 
mask ; the  red  and  white  monthly ; the  incomparable  ; the  crimson  per- 
petual ; and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  species,  the  quatre 
saisons,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  subvarieties  ; the  royal ; and  the 
York  and  Lancaster. 


The  present  species  may  be  distinguished  from  R.  centifolia  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  of  the  bark,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the 
long  reflexed  sepals.  The  petals  of  this  species,  and  all  the  varieties  of  R. 
centifolia,  as  well  as  those  of  other  species,  are  employed  indiscriminately  for 
the  purpose  of  making  rose-water.  R.  damascena  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 


1 

5 


I 


& 31.  R.  centifo'lia  Lin.  The  hundred-petaled,  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rose. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  704.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  571. 

Synonymes.  R.  provincialis  Mill.  Bid.  No.  18. ; R.  polyanthos 
Rossig.  Ros.  t.  35.  ; R.  caryoph^llea  Poir.  Suppl.  6.  p.  276.  ; 
R.  unguiculata  Desf.  Cat.  375.  ; R.  varians  Pohl  Bohcm.  2. 
p.  171. 

Engravings.  Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  1.;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  25.  t.  1. ; and 
our  Jig.  582.  of  the  double-flowered  variety. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
falcate.  Leaflets  ciliated  with  glands.  Flowers 
drooping.  Calyxes  clammy.  Fruit  oblong. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A bushy  shrub.  Eastern  Cauca- 
sus, in  groves.  Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced 
in  1596.  Flowers  white  or  red;  single,  but 
most  commonly  double  ; June  and  July. 
Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to 
this  species,  which  are  classed  in  three  divi- 
sions : — 

dfe  R.  c.  1 provincialis  Mill. ; the  Provence , 
or  Cabbage,  Roses;  among  which  are 
the  royal  and  cabbage  blush  ; the  car- 
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mine  ; the  cluster  ; the  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  a very  handsome  white  rose  ; the 
Provence,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  subvarieties  ; the  prolific  ; the 
striped  nosegay  ; and  the  Versailles. 
at  R.  c.  2 m uscosa  Mill.,  the  Moss  Roses  ; among 
which  are  the  common  single  {Jig.  583.), 
the  common  double,  the  blush,  the  dark, 
the  striped,  the  white,  and  the  crested  moss 
(R.  c.  m.  cristata),  and  many  others. 

& R.  c.  4 pomponia  Dec.,  the  Pompone  Roses 
N.  Du  Ham. ; R.  pomponia  Redoute  Ros. 
p.  65.;  among  which  are  the  well-know  n rose 
de  Meaux,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens; 
the  mossy  de  Meaux*  the  dwarf,  and  small  Provence;  the  rose 
de  Rheims ; and  the  common  and  proliferous  pompone.  These 
roses  should  be  cut  down  every  year,  when  they  have  done  flowering, 
that  they  may  send  up  new  shoots  every  spring  to  produce  flowers. 
If  this  be  not  done,  the  principal  branches  will  dry  up,  and  become 
bare  like  those  of  the  bramble. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  R.  damascena  by  the  sepals  not  being 
reflexed,  and  the  flowers  having  their  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in  the 
double  state,  to  give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  the  heart  of  a cabbage, 
whence  the  name  of  the  cabbage  rose.  Its  fruit  is  either  oblong  or  roundish, 
but  never  elongated.  From  R.  gallica  it  is  distinguished  by  the  flow-ers  being 
drooping,  and  by  the  larger  size  of  the  prickles,  with  a more  robust  habit. 

j*  32.  R.  ga'llica  Lin.  The  French  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  704.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  603. 

Synonymes.  R.  centifdlia  Mill.  Diet.  No.  41.;  R.  sylv&tiea 
Gater.  Mont.  p.  94. ; R.  rubra  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  130. ; R. 
holosericea  Rossig.  Ros.  t.  18.;  R.  bclgica  Brot.  FI.  J.us.  I. 
p.  338. ; R.  blanda  Brot.  1.  c. ; Rose  de  Provins,  Fr. ; Essig 
Rose,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  221.  f.  2. ; Red.  Ros.,  1.  t.  25.;  our 
fig  584.  of  the  species  ; and  fig.  855.,  which  is  of  the  variety 
called  the  Bishop  Rose. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Prickles  unequal.  Stipules 
narrow’,  divaricate  at  the  tip.  Leaflets  5 — 7, 
coriaceous,  rigid,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  de- 
flexed.  Flower  bud  ovate-globose.  Sepals 
spreading  during  the  time  of  the  flowering. 

Fruit  subglobose,  very  coriaceous.  Calyx 
and  peduncle  more  or  less  hispid  with  glanded 
hairs,  somewhat  viscose.  A species  allied  to 
R.  centifolia  L.,  but  with  round  fruit,  and 
very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  numerous 
nerves,  that  are  a little  prominent,  and  are 
anastomosing.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A bushy  shrub. 

Middle  of  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges. 

Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers 
red,  crimson,  or  white,  single  or  double  ; June 
and  July.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  August. 

I arieties.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous  ; some  of  the 
principal  are,  the  cramoisie,  royal  crimson,  black  damask,  Fanny  Bias, 
Flanders,  giant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
bishop  ( Jig.  585.),  and  Singleton’s,  all  old  favourites  in  our  gardens  ; Malta, 
marbled,  several  subvarieties  ; mignonne,  six  or  eight  sorts ; Morocco, 
negro,  mottled  black,  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  Normandy  ; officinal,  or  the  rose 
oi  the  shops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14  sorts  ; poppy  ; velvet,  several 
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585.  R.  g411ica. 


kinds ; ranunculus,  rosa 
mundi,  sultana ; Tuscany ; 
the  Rosa  g.  parvifolia,  our 
fig.  586-  rI’he  village  maid,  a 
striped  rose,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton, 
probably  belongs  to  this 
species.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  distinct  va- 
rieties, which  will  be  found 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

The  petals  of  some  of  the  va- 
rieties of  this  rose  are  used  in 
medicine,  particularly  of  that  called  officinal ; which, 
though  not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved rose,  another  variety,  are  preferred  for  their 
beautiful  colour  and  their  pleasant  astringency. 

$ vi.  Villoscc. 


586.  R.  g.  parvif!6ra. 


Derivation.  From  villosus , villous  ; in  allusion  to  the  hairiness  of  the  species. 

Sect.  Char.  Surculi  erect.  Prickles  straightish.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  connivetat,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  — This  division  borders  equally  close  upon  those  of 
Caninae  and  Rubiginosae.  From  both  it  is  distinguished  by  its  root-suckers 
being  erect  and  stout.  The  most  absolute  marks  of  difference,  however, 
between  this  and  Caninae,  exist  in  the  prickles  of  the  present  section  being 
straight,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  diverging.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  serratures  become  more  di- 
verging. The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  bv  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Caninae.  Rubiginosae  cannot  be  confounded  with  the 
present  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and  glandular 
leaves,  of  the  species.  Roughness  of  fruit  and  permanence  of  sepals  are 
common  to  both.  ( Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.)  Deciduous  shrubs,  mostly 
with  erectish  branches.  Natives  of  Middle  Europe,  or  Britain. 


A.  Natives  of  Middle  Europe , not  of  Britain. 


& 33.  R.  turbina'ta  Ait.  The  turbinat e-calyxed,  or  Frankfort , Rose. 


Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  p.  206.  ; Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  603. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  576. 

Synonymcs.  R.  campanulata  Ehrh.  Beitr.  6.  p.  97. ; R.  fran- 
cofortiana  Munch.  Hausv.  5.  p.24.:  R.  francfurtensis  Rossig. 

Ros.  t.  11. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Sclidnbr.,  4.  t.  415.  ■ Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  69. ; 
and  our  fig.  587. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  nearly  without  prickles. 

Branches  smooth.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-cor- 
date, large,  wrinkled  in  a bullate  manner, 
serrate,  approximate,  a little  villous  beneath. 

Stipules  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  branch. 

Flowers  disposed  subcorymbosely,  large,  vio- 
laceous red.  Peduncles  wrinkled  and  hispid. 

Calyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  Sepals  undi- 
vided, subspathulate.  {Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect-  fl87  R turbintta. 

ish  shrub.  Germany.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose  ; June  and  July. 
Varieties.  R.  t.  1 franenfurtana  Ser.,  and  R.  t.  2 orhcssdna  Ser.,  are  thecom.- 
monest  forms  of  this  species. 
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34*.  R.  a 'lb  a Lin. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  705.;  Ro*m  t.  25.  32 

37.  (Ed.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  1215.;  Rod.  Ros.,  1.  p.  97.  and 
p.  17.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  577. 

Synonyme.  R.  usitatfssima  Gat.  Montaub.  t.  94 
Engravings.  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  23.  25.  32.  37-  ;r®divf1l J?!  hM 
t 1215.  f Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  17.  and  p.  97.  ; Gai.  Montaub., 
t.  94.  ; our  fig.  588.  of  the  species  ; and  fig.  589.  of  the 
double  variety  common  in  gardens. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaf- 


The  common  white  Rose, 

21k 


589.  R.  Alba. 


lets  oblong,  glau- 
cous, rather  naked 
above,  simply  ser- 
rated. Prickles 
straightish  or  fal- 
cate, slender  or 
strong,  without 
bristles.  Sepals  pin- 
nate, reflexed.  Fruit 
unarmed.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A large 
588.  r.  Aiba.  shrub.  Piedmont, 

_ , 1 T7  c-nnv  Height  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  lo97. 

DeHmark  Francc.  and  Saxo  y.  ^ de)icate  b,ush  colour  with  a 

Jrateful  fragrance ; June  and  July.  Fruit  oblong,  scarlet,  or  blood-coloured  ; 
ripe  in  September. 

ir  • J-  Up  trurden  varieties  are  very  numerous  ; and  some  of  the  mo*. 
Varieties.  The  g semidouble.  and  single,  blush  ; the  celestial,  a well- 

beautiful  are  the  ^uble  se,md^^  ^ mai(,  blush  . the  d0ub,e 

known  a , - semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  blanche 

*«  blanche  de  la  Belgique,  are  well- 

known  and  beautiful  varieties  of  this  species. 

B.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Britain. 

35  R.  villo'sa  Lin.  The  viWous-leaved  Rose. 

Woods  L c.  p.  196. ; R.  pomifera  Berm.  Diss.  16. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2459.  ; and  our  fig.  590. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over. 

Fruit  globose,  rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals 
slightly  compound.  Branches  without  bristles.  (Dons 
Mill.)  A rambling  shrub.  Europe,  in  hedges  ; in  Britain, 
in  bushy  rather  mountainous  situations  in  W ales,  Scot- 
land, and  the  North  of  England.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Flowers  red  or  pink  ; July.  Fruit  purple  ; ripe  kept. 

Varieties.  R.  gracilis  Woods , R.  Sherardi  Davies,  R.  syl- 
vestris  Lindl.,  are  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Avery  variable  plant.  (See  No.  29.  p.  332.) 

Sfe  36.  R.  tomento'sa  Smith.  The  tomentosc,  or 
woolly-leaved,  Rose. 

Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  539.;  Eng.  Bot,  990.;  Don’s  Mill., 

SyJnymes.  R.  vill&sa Ehrh  Arb.  p, 45.,  %*oi  H$k:  VdSSta 
FI.  Dan.,  t.  1458.,  R.  mollissima  Bork  Ilolz.  p-  307.  , 

Wibel  Wirih.  p.  263.  ; II  villbsa  p 219v, 

Engravings.  Red.  Ros.,  2.  p 39.  and  p.  88. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  9*.  i 
and  ourjfg.591. 

Spec.  Char..  *c.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less 
SMI.  downy.  Fruit  .elliptical,  hispid.  Sepals  pinnate. 


590.  R.  villosa. 


xxvi.  aosa'cea: : ao'sa. 
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Prickles  slightly  curved.  Petals  white  at  the  base.  A rambling  shrub.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets  ; plentiful  in  Britain.  Height  6 It. 
Flowers  pink  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

§ vii.  Rubiijinosce  Lindl. 

Derivation.  From  ruhiginosus,  rusty  ; the  leaves  of  the  species  being  usually  furnished  with  rust- 
coloured  glands  beneath. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  rarely  wanting. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  glandular,  with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  else 
being  referred  to  this  section  ; and  although  11.  tomentosa  has  sometimes 
glandular  leaves,*  the  inequality  of  the  prickles  of  the  species  of  Rubigi- 
nosae,  and  their  red  fruit,  will  clearly  distinguish  them.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  577.)  — This  division  includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar  roses,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  erect  or  erectish  bushes  with  deciduous  leaves.  Na- 
tives of  Britain,  Middle  Europe,  and  Caucasus. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain. 

^ 37.  R.  rubigino'sa  Lin.  The  rusty  -leaved  Rose,  Sweet  Briar,  or  Eglantine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  2.  p.  594. ; Dec.  I’rod.,  2.  p.  604. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  577. 

Synonymes.  R.  suavifblia  Light/.  Scot.  1.  p.  261.,  FI.  Dan.  t.  870.:  R.  Eglanttria  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4., 
Lin.  Sp.  edit.  1.  p.  491. ; R.  agrestis  Savi  FI.  Pis.  p.  475. ; R.  rubiginosa  parvifldra  Rau.  Enntn. 
135. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  991. ; Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  41.  61.  65.  72.  and  74. ; and  our  fig.  592. 

Sjrec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 
smaller  straighter  ones  interspersed.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
with  rust-coloured  glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  and 

I bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.)  A ram- 
bling shrub.  Europe,  and  Caucasus  ; in  Britain, 
in  bushy  places,  on  a dry  gravelly  or  chalky  soil. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  pink  ; June  and  July. 

Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic  ; ripe  in  September. 

Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised. 

Varieties.  Eleven  are  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Some  of  the  best  for  a rosarium  are,  the  blush,  592‘  R‘  rubisin6s»* 

.cluster,  double,  dwarf,  semidouble,  mossy,  scarle  , tree  double,  and  white 
semidouble. 

& 38.  R.  micra'ntha  Sm.  The  small-flowered  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Identification.  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2490.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  578. 

Synonyme.  R.  rubigindsa  /3  micr&ntha  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  87.,  with  erroneous 
synonymes.  _ 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2490. ; and  our  figs.  593,  594.  £0. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  hooked,  scattered,  nearly  uni- 
form.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  glandular  If 
beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  || ; i 
bristly,  contracted  at  the  summit.  Stems  straggling.  m|| 

(Don's  Mill.)  A bush  with  arched  shoots,  and  strag-  JJ| 

! gling  branches.  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly 

in  the  South  of  England.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  593‘  R' micr:lntha* 
small,  pale  red  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  coral  red,  ovate  ; ripe  in  September 

& 39.  R.  se'pium  Thuil.  The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identification.  Thuil.  FI.  Par.,  2"'2.;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2653.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  578 
Synonymes.  R.  helvetica  and  R.  rayrtifblia  Hall ; R canlna  (3  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  ed  3 No  3617  • R. 

exDelvSfV75FL  P'474'  ’ R'  biserr^ta»  R-  macroc&rpa,  and  R.  stipulkris  Mer.  fL  Par'm. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2653. ; and  our  fig.  595. 

/ 
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595.  R sepiuni. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuous.  Leaf- 
lets shining,  acute  at  both  ends.  Flowers  usually  solitary. 

Fruit  polished.  Sepals  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments. 

( Dons  Mill.)  A densely  branched  bush.  Europe,  in  hedges  ; 
in  England,  near  Bridport,  Warwickshire.  Height  4 ft.  to 
6 ft.  Flowers  small,  pale  yellowish  pink  ; June  and  July. 

Fruit  small,  oblong-ovate,  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

& 40.  R.  inodo'ra.  The  scentless  Rose. 

Identification.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  2610.  ; Hood  ed.  2.  232. 

Synonymes.  R.  dumetbrum  Eng.  But.  2579. ; R.  Borrer?  Smith  Eng.  FI. 

2398.,  Don’s  Mill.  2.  p.  580.  ; R.  rubiginbsa  var.  inodbra  Lindt.  Ros.  Monog. 

101. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  2579.  ; and  our  fig.  596. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate ; doubly  serrated,  without 
glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  often  doubly  pinnate,  deciduous. 

Flower  stalks  aggregate,  hairy.  Fruit  elliptical,  smooth. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A stout  bush.  Britain.  Not  very  un- 
frequent in  hedges  and  thickets.  Height  6 ft.  to  7 ft. 

Flowers  pink  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  elliptic,  or  nearly 
globose,  scarlet. 

The  foliage  has,  notwithstanding  the  specific  name,  a 
scent  more  or  less  faint,  according  to  the  number  of  glands  59G-  H-  >nod«ra- 

developed  in  different  individuals ; but  it  resembles  rather  the  turpentine 
odour  of  the  plants  of  the  preceding  section  than  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet 
briar. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle  Europe. 

_**  41.  R.  lu'tea  Dodon.  The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 

Identification.  Dodon.  Pempt.,  187.;  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  11. ; Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  577. 

Synonymes.  R.  Eglanteria  Lin.  Sp.  703  , Red.  Ros.  1.  p.  69.  ; R. 
foe'tida  Herm.  Biss.  18.  ; R.  chlorophylla  Ehrh.  Beitr.  2.  p.  69.  ; R. 
ebrea  Rossig.  Ros.  t.  2. 

Engravings.  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  12. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  363. ; Red.  Ros.,  l.p.  69.; 
liossig.  Ros.,  t.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  597. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Prickles  straight.  Leaflets  deep  green. 

Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.  Petals  flat,  concave. 

Flowers  deep  yellow,  large,  cup-shaped,  solitary.  Fruit 
unknown.  A branchy  shrub.  Germany  and  the  South 
of  France.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1596. 

Flowers  deep  yellow  ; June. 

597.  R-  lutea. 

Varieties. 

j*  R.  /.  2 subrubra  Red.  Ros.  iii.  p.  73.,  with  a fig.  — Peduncles  rather 
hispid  and  glandular.  Leaves  and  petioles  glabrous.  Stem  prickly 
at  the  base.  Prickles  unequal,  scattered.  Petals  of  a lurid  red 
above,  and  yellowish,  beneath.  Stigmas 
yellow.  (Don's  Mill.) 

j*  R.  1.  3 punicea  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  84. ; R.  pu- 
nicea Mill.  Diet.  No.  12.,  Rossig.  Ros. 
t.  5.  ; R.  cinnamomea  Roth  FI.  Germ.  i. 
p.  217. ; R.  lutea  bicolor  Jacq.  Vind.  i. 
t.  1.,  l,awr.  Ros.  t.  6.,  Rot.  Mag.  t.  1077. ; 

R.  Eglanteria  punicea  Red.  Ros.  i.  p.  71. 
t.  24. ; R.  Eglanteria  bicolor  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 
iv.  p.  437. ; and  our  fig.  598. ; has  the 
petals  scarlet  above,  and  yellow  beneath. 

_**  R.  /.  4 flare  pleno.  Williams's  double  yellow  Sweet  Briar. — A very 
beautiful  variety,  and  a free  flowerer,  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pitmaston.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

_«  R.  /.  5.  Hongix  D.  Don  in  Swt.  Brit.  FI.  Gard-  t.  410.  Hogg's  yellow 


. punicea. 
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American  Rose. — Pretty,  and  a free  flowerer.  Raised  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
nurseryman,  in  New  York,  from  seeds  of  the  single  yellow  rose. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Other  Species  belonging  to  this  Section. — R.  iberica  Smith , native  of  Eastern 
Iberia  ; R.  glutinosa  Smith , native  of  Greece  ; R.  Klukii  Bess.,  native  of 
Tauria  ; R.  suaveolens  Pursh , native  of  North  America ; and  R.  Montezuma 
Humb.,  native  of  Mexico,  are  described  in  our  first  edition. 

§ viii.  Caiunce  Lindl. 

Derivation.  From  caninus,  belonging  to  a dog ; because  R.  canlna  is  commonly  called  the  dog  rose. 
The  name  is  applied  to  this  section,  because  all  the  species  contained  in  it  agree  in  character  with 
R.  canlna. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  equal,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  glandless  or  glan- 
dular, with  the  serratures  conniving.  Sepals  deciduous.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  Larger  suckers  arched.  ( Don's  Mill.)  Deciduous,  but 
some  sub-evergreen. — Chiefly  bushes,  but  partly  sarmentose  and  procumbent. 
Natives  of  Britain,  Middle  Europe,  and  Asia. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain, 
m 42.  R.  cani'na  Lin.  The  common  Dog  Rose. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  704.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.579. 

Synoyiymes.  R.  dumklis  Bechst.  Forstb.  241.  and  939.  ex  Ran.  ; R.  ande- 
gavensis  Bat.  FI.  Main,  et  Loir.  189.,  Red.  Ros.  2.  p.  9.  t.  3.  ; R.  glauca 
Lois,  in  Desv.  Journ.  ; R.  arv^nsis  Schrank  FI.  Mon. ; R.  glaucescens 
Mer.  Par. ; R nltens  Mer.  1.  c. ; R.  teneriffensis  Bonn  Hort.  Cant. 
ed.  8.  p.  169. ; R-  senticbsa  Achar.  Acad.  Handl.  34.  p.  91.  t.  3. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  992. ; Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  21.  29.  ; and  our  fig.  5S9. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  strong,  hooked. 

Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed,  quite 
smooth.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  ovate, 
smooth,  or  rather  bristly,  like  the  aggregate 
flower  stalks.  ( Don’s  Mill)  A rambling 
shrub.  Europe  generally,  and  the  North 
of  Africa  ; plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedges, 
woods,  and  thickets.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white  ; June  and  Juh 
Fruit  scarlet  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

& R.  c.  2 aciphylla  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  99.; 

R.  aciphylla  Ran.  69.  with  a fig., 

Red.  Ros.  ii.  p.  31.  t.  13. ; and  our 
figs.  600,  601.;  is  a very  remarkable 
variety,  from  the  straightness  of  its 


600.  /t.c.aciphyila. 


shoots,  and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  species. 
Other  Varieties.  Seventeen  are  described  in  our 
first  edition. 


601.  R.  c.  aciphylla. 


Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet,  of  a peculiar  and  very  grateful  flavour,  especially  if 
made  into  a conserve  with  sugar.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  pulp,  before  it  is 
used,  should  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  nuts  or 
seeds.  Numerous  varieties. 


^ 43.  R.  Fo'rsterz  Sm. 


Forster’s  Dog  Rose. 

Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot. 


Identification  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  2.  p.  392.; 

Suppl.,  2611. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonyme.  R.  colllna /3  and  y Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.  12.  p.  392. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.  2611.  ; and  our  fig.  602. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  scattered,  conical,  hooked. 

z 2 
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Leaflets  simply  serrated,  smooth  above,  but  hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath. 
Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptical,  smooth,  like  the  aggregate  flower 
stalks.  {Don's  Mill.)  A large  shrub.  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  ; plenti- 
ful in  England.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  pale  red  ; June  and  July. 
Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

44.  R.  dtjmeto'rum  Thuill.  The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.  Thuil.  FI.  Par.,  250. ; Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2610.;  Don’s 
Mil!.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.  R.  leucantha  ,8  acutifblia  Bast,  in  Bee.  FI.  Fr.  5.  p.  535.  ; B.  sd- 
pium  Borkh.  ex  Ran.  Enum.  79.  ; R.  solstitialis  Bess.  Brim.  FI.  Gall.  324.  ; 

R.  corymbifera  Gmel.  FI.  Bad.  Als.  2.  p.  427. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl , t.  2610. ; and  our  fig.  603. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  hooked. 

Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  Sepals 
pinnate,  deciduous.  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hairy 
Fruit  elliptical,  smooth,  as  long  as  the  bracteas.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A large  shrub.  Europe,  in  hedges  ; and  found  in 
England,  in  the  southern  counties,  but  seldom  in  any 
abundance.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  reddish ; June  and  July.  Fruit 
scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

45.  R.  sarmenta'cea  Swartz.  The  sarmentaceous  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.  Swartz  MSS. ; Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  213. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.  R.  glaucophylla  Winch  Geogr  Distrib.  45. ; R.  canlna  Roth 
’ FI.  Germ.  2.  p.  560. 

Engravings.  Curt.  Lond.,  fasc.  5.  t.34. ; and  our  fig.  604. 

'pec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly 
serrated,  smooth,  glandular.  Peduncles  aggregate,  smooth 
or  minutely  bristly.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Fruit 
broadly  elliptic,  naked.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  shrub. 

Europe,  common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places  ; plentiful  in 
Britain.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Flowers  pink,  and  fra- 
grant; June  and  July.  Fruit  scarlet  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  fruit  is  as  grateful  to  the  palate,  probably,  as  that  of 
R.  canina,  with  which  this  equally  common  plant  is  generally 
confounded.  This  is  the  species  most  commonly  made  choice 
of  as  a stock  for  garden  roses. 

& 46.  R.  cje'sia  Sm.  The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2367.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.  R.  canlna  pubescens  Afx.  Ros.  Suec.  Tent.  1.  p.  2. ; R.  canlna  £ cse'sia  Lindl.  Roi 
p.  99. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2367.  ; and  our  fig.  605 
Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Prickles  hooked,  uniform.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glaucous,  hairy  be- 
neath, without  glands.  Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  de- 
ciduous. Flower  stalks  smooth,  solitary.  Fruit  elliptical, 
smooth.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  shrub.  Scotland, 
in  the  Highland  valleys,  but  rare  ; at  Taymilt,  in  Mid- 
Lorn,  Argyleshire  ; and  in  Strath  Tay,  between  Dun- 
keld  and  Aberfeldie,  and  by  the  side  of  Loch  Tay.  Height 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Flowers  generally  of  a uniform  carnation  hue,  but  occasionally 
white;  July.  Fruit  scarlet;  ripe  in  September. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle  Europe. 

47.  R.  rubrifo'lia  V ill.  The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.  Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  p.  549.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  581. 

Synonymes.  R.  multifl&ra  Reyn.  Act.  I.aus.  1.  p.  70.  t.  6.  ; R.  rubicunda  Hall.  fit.  in  Roem.  Arch. 
3.  p.  376. ; R ldrida  Andr.  Ros.  ; R.  cinnambmea  y rubrifblia  Red.  Ros.  1.  p.  1*34. 
ngravings . Bell,  in  Act.  Taur.,  1790,  p.  229.  t.  9.  ; Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  t.  106.  ; Red.  Ros.,  1 p.  3i. 

. 4.  ; I/indl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  430. ; and  o\xr fig.  606. 


603.  R.  dumetorum. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  small,  distant.  Leaflets  ovate,  and,  as  well  as 
the  branches,  glabrous,  opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth.  Flowers  corymbose.  Peduncles  smooth.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A large  shrub.  Dauphine,  Austria,  Savoy,  Pyrenees,  and  Auvergne, 
in  woods.  Height  5 ft  to  6 ft.  Flowers  red  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  scar*- 
let  ; ripe  in  September. 

Stems  red.  Leaves  red  at  the  edges.  Flowers 
small.  Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals.  A 
shrub,  producing  a pleasing  effect  in  a shrubbery, 
from  the  pinkness  of  its  foliage.  At  the  funeral 
of  Villars,  who  first  Darned  and  described  this  rose, 
branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed 
over  his  grave.  There  are  several  varieties  described 

„ b ...  60^  R.  rubritolia. 

in  our  first  edition. 


C.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 

an  48.  R.  cauca'sea  Pall.  The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  t.  11. ; Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  97.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  579. 

Synonyme.  R.  leucantha  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Suppl.  351.  ? 
i Engravings.  Lind.  Ros.,  t.  11. ; and  our,/?#.  607. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Prickles  strong,  recurved.  Leaflets  soft,  ovate,  glaucous. 
Calyx  and  peduncles  hispid.  Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  Flower's  large, 
growing  in  bunches.  (Don's  Mill.)  A robust  shrub.  Siberia.  Height 
10ft.  to  12ft.  Introduced  in  1798.  Flowers  white  or  pale  red;  June 


49.  R.  i'ndica  L.  The  Indian,  or  common  China , Rose. 

ientification.  Lin.  Sp.,  705. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  581. 

pnonymes.  R.  sinica  Lin.  Syst.  Veg.  ed.  13.  p.  398. ; R.  semperfldrens  cfernea  Rossig.  Ros.  t.  19.  ; 
R Indica  chinensis  semiplena  Ser.  Mel.  1.  p.  31.  ; R.  reclinata  flore  submultiplici  Red.  Ros.  p.  79.; 
the  monthly  Rose,  the  blush  China  Rose,  the  Tea-scented  Rose  ; Rosier  Indien,  Rose  The-,  Fr.  ; 
Indische  Rose,  Ger. 

ngravings.  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  26. ; Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  51.  t.  142.,  p.  35.  t.  15. ; and  our  ,/S#.  608.  above. 

pec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  upright,  whitish,  or  green,  or  purple.  Prickles 
I stout,  falcate,  distant.  Leaflets  3 — 5 ; ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining, 
' glabrous,  serrulate  ; the  surfaces  of  different  colours.  Stipules  very  nar- 
row, connate  with  the  petiole,  almost  entire  or  serrate.  Flow'ers  solitary,  or 
in  panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards.  Peduncle  sub-articulate,  mostly  thickened 
| upwards,  and  with  the  calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

I Sub-evergreen.  China,  near  Canton.  Height  4 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  in  1789 
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Flowers  red,  usually  semidouble ; April  to  November.  Fruit  red  ; ripe 
in  September. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  garden  roses. 

Varieties.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids  of  this  beautiful  rose.  * 
The  following  are  quite  distinct  ; and  may  each  be  considered  the  type  of  j 
a long  list  of  subvarieties : — 

a R.  i.  2 Hoisettiana  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  600.,  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  581. ; 
fig.  609.  above.  — Stem  firm,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  pricklv.  I 
Stipules  nearly  entire.  Flowers  panicled,  very  numerous,  semi-  ' 
double,  pale  red.  Styles  exserted.  Raised  in  North  America,  from  an  I 
accidental  cross  between  R.  indica  and  R.  moschata,  and  the  plants  I 
being  sold  to  Philip  Noisette,  his  name  was  given  to  this  variety.  ■ 
It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Fraser.  This  well-known  I 
and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  invaluable  in  a shrubbery,  from  its 
free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion  of  its  flowers,  which  are  I 
continually  being  produced  during  the  whole  summer.  Numerous  I 
subvarieties  have  been  raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the  I 
most  distinct  of  which  are.  the  R.  i.  N.  purpurea  of  Redoute,  which  I 1 
has  red  flowers  ; R.  i.  N.  nivea,  the  Aime  Vibert  of  the  French  | j 
nurseries,  which  has  double  white  flowers  ; R.  i. 

JSF.  Smithw,  Smith’s  yellow  Noisette  rose,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  of  a deeper 
yellow  than  the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R.  i. 
ochroleuca),  and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs 
of  from  10  to  22,  and  are  highly  fragrant. 

& R.  i.  3 odoratissbna  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  106.,  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  864.,  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  582. ; R.  odoratissima 
Swt.  Hort.  Sub.  Lond.  ; R.  indica  fragrans  Red. 

Ros.  i.  p.  6.  t.  19.  ; and  our  fig.  610.  ; the 
sweetest,  or  tea-scented,  China  Rose  ; Rose  a 
Odeur  de  The,  Fr. ; has  semidouble  flowers, 
of  a most  delicious  fragrance,  strongly  resembling 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
numerous  subvarieties. 

R.  i.  4 longifolia  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  106.  ; R.  longi- 
folia  Willd.  Enum.  ii.  1079.,  Red  Ros.  ii.  t.  27. ; 

R.  semperflorens  var.7.  N.Du  Ham.  vii.  p.  22. ; 

R.  salicifolia  Hort. ; and  our  fig.  611.;  has  the 
stems  nearly  unarmed,  and  long  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets. 

R.  i.  5 pumila  Lindl.  Ros.  p.  106.  is  a dwarf 
variety,  with  purplish  flowers,  having  ovate 
petals. 

R.  i.  6 caryophyllea  Red.  Ros.  iii.  p.  59.  has  the 
flowers  in  a kind  of  panicle,  and  the  leaflets 
large  and  thin. 

R.  i.  7 panndsa  Red.  has  the  stems  and  branches 
prickly  ; the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath,  with 
the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to  give 
them  somewhat  of  a fringed  or  pannose  appear- 
ance. Flowers  drooping  a little,  purple  on  the 
outside,  and  with  the  inner  petals  rose-coloured. 

R.  i.  8 cruenta  Red.,  and  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  582.; 
differing  from  the  above  principally  in  having 
the  stems  and  branches  almost  unarmed,  and  the 
stipules  almost  entire. 

at  R.  i.  9 Fraseriana  Hort.  Brit,  p.211.,  and  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.582. — A 
hybrid,  with  double  pink  flowers. 
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& R.  i.  10  ruga  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1389., 
and  our/?g.612.,  has  double,  blush  chang- 
ging  to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It 
is  a hybrid  between  R.  i.  odoratissima 
ar.d  R.  arvensis,  brought  from  Italy, 
where  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Clare.  It 
grows  freely,  making  shoots  10  or  12 
feet  long  in  a season. 

Sfc  R.  i.  1 1 ochroleitca  Bot.  Reg.  has  large 
cream-coloured  flowers,  deepening  almost 
into  jellow  in  the  centre.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Parks  in  1824,  and  appears 
to  have  been  since  lost. 

^ R.  i.  12  fiavescens. — This,  Mr.  Gordon 

assures  us,  is  the  true  tea-scented  yellow  China  Rose,  and  not  the 
preceding  variety,  which  is  generally  considered  as  such,  and  con- 
founded with  it. 

& R.  i.  13  Blatrii  1).  Don  in  Swt.  Brit. 

FI.  Card.  t.  405.,  and  our  fig.  613. 

— Raised  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Blair,  from 
seeds  of  the  yellow  China  rose,  which 
had  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of 
the  Tuscan  rose.  A robust  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves 
and  flowers.  Petals  purple,  but  yellow 
at  the  base,  especially  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  Fragrant,  and  a 
free  flowerer. 

613.  R.  i.  Rlalrii. 


& 50.  R.  semperflo'rens  Curt.  The  everflowering  China  Rose. 

Identification.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  284.  ; Smith  Exot.  Bot.,  2.  p.  91.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  582. 
Synonytnes.  R.  diversifblia  Vent.  Cels.  t.  35. ; R.  bengalensis  Pers.  Erich.  2.  p.  50.  ; R.  liulica  Red. 
Ros.  1.  p.  49.  t.  13. 

Engravings.  Law.  Ros.,  t.  23.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  t.  18.;  anil 
our  fig.  614.  of  a double  French  variety. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 
scattered,  compressed,  hooked  prickles,  and  a 
Very  few  glands.  An  erectish  sub-evergreen 
shrub.  Leaflets  3—5,  ovate-lanceolate,  crenate- 
serrated,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and  slightly 
setigerous  beneath.  Sepals  compound,  narrow. 
Fruit  spherical.  (Don’s  Mill.)  China.  Height 
8 ft.  to  10ft.  Introduced  in  1789.  Flowers 
solitary,  single,  or  semidouble,  deep  crimson ; 
April  to  November.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  September. 

There  are  some  very  splendid  varieties  of  this 
species,  with  semidouble  crimson  flowers.  They 
are  all  free  growers,  and  abundant  flowerers ; and 
few  plants  are  more  ornamental 
against  the  walls  of  a cottage. 


R.  semyerflorens. 


» 51.  R.  Lawrence^'m  Swt.  Miss  Lawrence’s  China  Rose. 

Identification.  Sweet  Hort.  Suburb. ; Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  110.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  582. 

Synonymes.  R.  semperflbrens  minima  Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1762.;  R.  fndica 
var.  a,  acumindta  Red.  Ros.  1.  p.  53.  ; R.  Indica  Lawrencetma  Red.  Ros. 
2.  p.  38. 

Engravings.  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  53.  ; and  our  fig.  615. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Dwarf.  Prickles  large,  stout,  nearly 
straight.  Leaflets  ovate  acute,  finely  serrated.  Petals 
acuminated.  (Dons  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  China.  Height 
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1 ft.  Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers  small,  single  or  semidouble,  pale 
blush  ; April  to  November. 

The  beautiful  little  plants  called  Fairy  Roses,  or  Miniature  Roses,  in  Rivers’s' 
Abridged  List , are  nearly  all  varieties  of  R.  Lawrencearca , and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  culture,  from  their  extreme  dwarfness  (often  flowering  when  not  more 
than  6 in.  high),  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  their 
miniature  rosebuds,  the  petals  of  which  appear  of  a 
much  darker  hue  than  those  of  the  expanded 
flower.  Rivers  enumerates  five  select  varieties,  of 
which  he  says  the  Gloire  des  Lawrencianas  is  one  of 
the  prettiest. 

J,  52.  R.  seri'cea  Lindl.  The  silky  Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  p.  105.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  581. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  t.  12.  ; and  our  fig.  616. 

Spec.  Char.y  S/-c.  Prickles  stipular,  compressed. 

Leaflets  7 — 11,  oblong,  obtuse,  serrated  at  the 
apex,  silky  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  bractless. 

Sepals  entire,  ending  in  long  points.  (Don's  MM.) 

A shrub.  Gossainthan.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Flowers  ? pale  red.  Fruit  in  peduncles,  naked. 

£ ix.  Systylce  Lindl. 

Derivation.  From  sun , together,  and  stulos,  a stile  ; in  reference  to  the  styles  being  connected. 

Sect.  Char.  Styles  cohering  together  into  an  elongated  column.  Stipules 
adnate.  The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
division.  The  leaves  are  frequently  permanent.  ( Don's  Mill.)  Deciduous, 
evergreen,  or  sub-evergreen,  and  mostly  climbing.  Natives  of  Britain, 
Middle  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  Britain , and  other  Parts  oj  Europe. 

A 53.  R.  sy'styla  Bat.  The  connate-styled  Rose. 

Identification.  Bat.  FI.  Main,  et  Loir.  Suppl.,  31.  ; Don’s  Mill  . 2.  p.  582. 

Synonymes.  R.  colllna  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1895.  ; R.  stylbsa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.  2.  p.  317.  ; 
R.  brevistyla  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Suppl.  p."537. ; R.  bibracteata  Dec.  1. 

o.  ; R.  s^styla  a.  ovata  Lindl  Ros.  p.  111. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1895. ; and  our  fig.  617. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Shoots  assurgent.  Prickles  strong, 
hooked.  Peduncles  glandular.  Sepals  pinnate, 
deciduous,  Styles  smooth.  Floral  receptacle 
conical.  (Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  shrub.  France 
and  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets  ; common  in 
Sussex ; in  the  South  of  Scotland,  on  hills.  Height 
6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Flowers  fragrant,  pink  or  almost 
white  ; May  to  July.  Fruit  scarlet,  ovate  oblong. 

There  are  several  varieties,  hut  they  do  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  species.  sir.  r.  s*stya. 

1 54.  R.  arve'nsis  Huds.  The  Field  Rose. 

Identification.  Huds.  FI.  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  192.  ; Dee.  Prod  , 2.  p.  596. 

Synonymes.  R.  sylvestris  Hem.  Diss.  p.  10.  ; R.  scandens  Mcench  IVetss.  PI  p.  118.;  R.  herpe- 
rhodon  Ehrh.  Beitr.  2.  p.  69. ; II.  Haller*  Krok.  Siles.  2.  p.  150.  ; R.  fusca  Mtcnch  Meth.  p.  OSS. ; 
R.  serpens  Ehrh.  Arbor,  p.  35.  ; R.  sempervirens  Rossig.  Ros.  ; R.  repens  Gmel.  FI.  Bad.  Als.  2. 

p.  418.,  Jacq.  Fragm.  p.  69.  t.  104.  ; R.  rampans  Reyn.  Mem.  I.aus.  1.  p.  69.  t.  5. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  188. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2054.  ; and  our  fig.  618. 

Spec.  Char.y  <fyc.  Shoots  cord-like.  Prickles  unequal  and  falcate.  Leaves  de- 
ciduous, and  composed  of  5 — 7 glabrous,  or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leaflets,  glau- 
cescent  beneath.  Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitary  or  globose. 
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Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  into  an 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.)  Trailing,  or  climbing,  decidu- 
ous ; in  some  situations  sub-evergreen.  Europe,  in  many 
places ; in  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets  and  the 
borders  of  fields,  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties.  Stems 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  Flowers  white  ; July.  Fruit  dark  blood- 
coloured  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  catalogues  ; 
the  following  appear  distinct,  and  of  general  interest : — 

1 sk.  <u  R.  a.  2 ayreshirea  Ser.  R.  capreolata 
Neill  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  No.  3.  p.  102. — 

Sub-evergreen.  Prickles  slender,  very  acute, 
sharply  serrated,  thin,  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrinkled.  A vigorous- 
growing  climber,  producing  shoots  sometimes  20  ft.  in  length  in 
one  season,  and  flowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  climbing  roses,  and 
particularly  useful  for  covering  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  Cul- 
tivated in  British  gardens  under  the  name  of  the  Ayrshire  Rose. 
-I  sk  R.  a.  3 hyhrida  Lindl.  Ros.  1 13.  has  semidouble  flowers,  of  a most 
delicate  flesh  colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose  ; the  term  hip  rose  being  applied  by  gardeners  to  the  com- 
monest wild  roses. 

In  open  situations,  a trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  the  joints ; but, 
in  hedges  and  among  bushes,  a climber  by  elongation  ; reaching  to  their  tops, 
and  covering  them  with  tufts  of  foliage  and  flowers  ; the  leaves  remaining  on 
late  in  the  season  ; and  the  fruit  often  remaining  on  all  the  winter.  The 
shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided,  and  entangled  ; and  they  gene-, 
rally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  excrescences,  which  readily  take  root. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Middle  Europe. 
fi-  55.  R.  (a.)  sempervi'rens  Lin.  The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , 704. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  597. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 

Synonymes.  li.  scandens  Mill.  Diet.  No.  8.  ; R.  balearica  Desf.  Cat.  Pers.  Ench.  2.  p.  49.  ; R. 
atrovirens  Viv.  Ft.  Ital.  4.  t.  6. ; R.  sempervirens  globdsa  Red.  Ros  2.,  with  a fig. ; R.  semper- 
virens  var.  a sefindens  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  5.  p.  533. 

Engravings.  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  45. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  459. ; and  our  fig.  619. 

Spec.  Char .,  Sf-c.  Evergreen.  Shoots  climbing. 

Prickles  pretty  equal,  falcate.  Leaves  of  5 — 7 
leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous. 

Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.  Sepals 
nearly  entire,  longish.  Styles  cohering  into 
an  elongate  pilose  column.  Fruit  ovate  or  ovate 
globose,  orange-coloured.  Peduncles  mostly 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs.  Closely  allied  to 
R.  arvensis,  but  differing  in  its  being  evergreen, 
in  its  leaves  being  coriaceous;  and  in  its  stipules 
being  subfalcate,  and  more  acute  at  the  tip. 

{Dec.  Prod.)  A vigorous  evergreen  climber. 

France,  Portugal,  Italy,  at  Paestum  and  other 
places,  Greece,  and  the  Balearic  Islands.  Stem 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers 
white  or  pale  rose-coloured  June  to  August. 

Fruit  orange-coloured;  ripe  in  September. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  catalogues  ; those  which  we 
consider  best  worth  mentioning  are, — 


618.  it.  arvensis. 

Leaflets  • ovate. 
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1 R.  («.)  s.  2 Russellmna,  raided  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery.  A very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
blush  flowers. 

.1  R.  (a.)  s.  3 Clare i.  The  Rose  Clare.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1438.) — An  ele- 
gant variety,  with  deep  red  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  as  many  so  designated  in 
this  enumeration. 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose  ; from  which  it  differs  in  re- 
taining its  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shoots. 

C.  Species  Natives  of  Asia,  and  One  of  them  of  Africa. 

1 56.  R.  multiflo'ra  Thunb.  The  many-flowered  Rose. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  214. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 

Synonymes.  R.  flava  Donn  Hort.  Cant.  ed.  4.  p.  121.  ; R.  florida  Pair.  Suppl.  ; R.  diffdsa  Roxb. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1059.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  425.  ; and  our  fig.  620. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches,  peduncles,  and  calyxes 
tomentose.  Shoots  very  long.  Prickles  slender, 
scattered.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate,  soft, 
finely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers  in 
corymbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  numerous. 

Buds  ovate  globose.  Sepals  short.  Styles 
protruded,  incompletely  grown  together  into  a 
long  hairy  column.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
climbing  shrub.  Japan  and  China.  Stems  10  ft. 
to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Produces  a 
profusion  of  clustered  heads  of  single,  semi- 
double, or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  red,  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Fruit  bright  red ; ripe  m 
September. 

Varieties.  , 

1 R.  in.  2 Greville i Hort . R.  Roxburghii 
Hort. ; R.  platyphylla  Red.  Ros.  p.  69.  ; 

The  Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (Our fig.  621.) 

— A beautiful  variety,  with  much  larger  and  more  double  flowers, 


621.  ft.  multiflora  Urerillei 

of  a purplish  colour.  No  climbing  lose  better  deserves  cultivation 
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against  a wall.  It  is  easily  known  from  R.  multiflora  by  the  fringed 
edge  of  the  stipules ; while  those  of  the  common  R.  multiflora  {fig. 
621.  a)  have  much  less  fringe,  and  the  leaves  are  smaller,  with  the 
leaflets  much  less  rugose.  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  both.  A rapid-growing  variety,  producing 
shoots  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  long  in  a season,  flowering  profusely  for  two  or 
three  months,  but  only  of  three  or  four  years  duration. 

& R.  m.  3 Roursaulti  Hort .,  Boursault’s  Rose , is  placed,  in  Don’s  Miller , 
under  this  species  ; though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  variety 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It,  is  comparatively  a hard- 
wooded  durable  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely 
This  is  a very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  having  a reticulated 
appearance. 

The  species  is  very  distinct,  and  produces  numerous  blossoms,  which  con- 
tinue expanding  for  two  months.  The  first  variety,  when  well  grown  against  a 
wall,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  wall  roses.  This  variety  and  the 
species  may  be  considered  as  rather  tender,  but  they  will  not  thrive  under 
glass. 

1 sk  57.  R.  Bruno'vj/  Lindl.  Brown’s  Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.  p.  120.  t.  14.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2 
p.  598. 

Si/vonyme.  R.  Brdwnn  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  556. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  t.  14.  j and  our  fig.  622. 

Spec.  Char .,  Sfc.  Shoots  trailing.  Prickles  of  the  stem 
stout  and  arched.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  lanceolate,  pilose 
on  both  surfaces ; the  under  one  glandulous,  and 
of  a different  colour  from  the  upper  one.  Stipules 
narrow,  acute.  Inflorescence  corymbose.  Pedun- 
cles and  calyxes  pilose,  and  a little  hispid.  Sepals 
entire,  narrow,  and  longish.  Styles  cohering  into  a 
very  long  pilose  column.  Fruit  ovate.  Leaves 
simply  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunches. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A rambling  shrub.  Nepal.  Stems 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  white 
or  pale  red ; June  and  July. 

i -*  58.  R.  moscha'ta  Mill.  The  Musk  Rose. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  13. ; Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  1.  p.  33.  ic.,  and  p.  99.  ic. ; Lindl.  Rosar. 

Monog.  p.  121. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598.  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 

Synonymes.  R.  opsostemma  Ehrh.  Beitr.  2.  p.  72. ; R.  glandulifera  Roxb. 

Engravings.  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  1.  p.  33.  ic.,  and  p.  99.  ic.  ; 
and  our  fig.  623. 

Spec.  Char.)  fyc.  Shoots  ascending.  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
5 — 7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  surfaces  of  different  colours.  Stipules 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  numerous ; white,  with  the  claws 
of  the  petals  yellow  ; very  fragrant.  Lateral 
peduncles  jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx, 
pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost  pin- 
nately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ? ovate.  (Dec.) 

A rambling  shrub.  North  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing across  the  continent  from  Egypt  to  Mo- 
gador  ; and  in  Madeira.  Stems  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 

Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  white  ; July  to 
October. 


Varieties 

R.  m.  2fidre  pleno  G.  Don. — Flowers  double. 
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R.  m.  3 nrvea  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t. 

861.;  and  our  Jig.  624.)  R.  nivea 
Dupont , not  of  Dec. ; R.  m.  ? var. 
rosea  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  — Leaflets 
3 — 5,  ovate-cordate,  subacuminate, 
large.  Flowers  disposed  in  an  im- 
perfectly corymbose  manner.  Pe- 
duncle and  calyx  a little  hispid. 

Petals  white,  or  pale  rose-coloured, 
large,  obcordate.  This  is  a very 
beautiful  variety  : the  petals  are 
white,  with  a most  delicate,  yet 
rich,  tinge  of  blush. 

£ j:  R.  m.  4 nepalensis  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg., 
t.  829.  ; and  our  Jig.  625.)  differs 
from  the  species  in  having  longer 
and  acuminated  sepals.  Raised  at 
Claremont,  from  Nepal  seed,  in  1824 

Other  Varieties.  In  Rivers’s  Abridged  List  of 
Roses,  published  in  1840,  the  kinds  recommended 
are,  the  Fringed,  Princesse  de  Nassau,  and  Tea- 
scented  ; the  latter  a hybrid,  with  large  flowers  of 
a pure  white,  with  a peculiar  habit  and  perfume. 

The  branches  of  the  musk  rose  are  generally 
too  weak  to  support,  without  props,  its  large 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  an 
umbel-like  manner  at  their  extremities ; and  hence 
the  plants  require  very  little  pruning.  Being 
rather  tender,  it  does  best  against  a wall.  The 
musky  odour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some 
distance  from  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  eve- 
ning ; and  this  musk  gives  the  peculiar  odour  to  the 
Persian  attar  of  roses. 

D.  Species  Natives  of  North  America . 

j*  59.  R.  rubifo'lia  R.  Br.  The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.  R.  Brown  in  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  260. ; Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  123.  ic. ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  t.  15. ; and  our  fig.  626. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  ascending.  Branches 
glabrous.  Prickles  scattered,  falcate.  Leaves 
pubescent  beneath.  Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrate.  Stipules  narrow,  entire.  Flowers 
very  small,  of  a rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 

Buds  ovate.  Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  a little  hispid.  Styles 
cohering  into  a tomentose  club-shaped  column, 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Fruit  pea-shaped. 

( Dec.)  A shrub.  North  America.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1830.  Flowers 
pale  red  ; August  and  September.  Fruit  scarlet ; 
ripe  in  October.  626.  r.  mbifoiia. 

§ x.  Banksiknsa  Lindl. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros..  p.  125.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  584 

Derivation.  So  called  in  consequence  of  all  the  species  contained  in  this  section  agreeing  in  cha- 
racter with  R.  Banks/*?,  a rose  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Banks. 

Sect.  Char.,  §c.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually  deci- 
duous. Leaflets  usually  ternate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  The  species  of 
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this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  long,  graceful,  and  often  climbing  shoots, 
drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  {Don's  Mill.)  — Rambling  shrubs,  deciduous,  or  sub 
evergreen ; somewhat  tender  in  British  gardens,  where  they  only  succeed 
when  planted  against  a wall.  Natives  of  China. 

fi_  60.  R.  sTnica  Ait.  The  trifoliate-leaved 
China  Rose. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  2.  vol.  3 p.  261. ; Lindl. 

Ros.,  p.  126.  t.  16.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  584. 

Synonymes.  R.  trifoliata  Bose 
Diet,  ex  Poir. ; R.  ternata 
Poir.  Suppl.  6.  p.  284. ; R.  the- 
rokeensis  Donn  Hort.  Cant. 
ed.  8.  p.  170.  ; R.  nivea  Dec. 

Hort.  Monsp.  137.,  Red.  Ros. 

2.  p.  81.  with  a fig.  ; R.  hys- 
trix  Lindl.  Monog.  ; R.  laevi- 
gata Michx. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.,  1. 16. ; 

Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  2847.  ; Bot. 

Reg.,  1922. ; our  fig.  627.  after 
Redoute  ; and  fig.  628.  after 
627.  R.  slnica  Bot.  Reg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline  prickles  equal,  falcate. 
Petioles  and  ribs  of  leaves  prickly.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
bristles.  Sepals  entire,  permanent.  Flowers  white,  solitary.  Fruit  elliptic, 
orange-red.  Disk  conical.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  sub-evergreen  shrub. 
China.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in 
1759.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit 
orange  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

1 61.  R.  Ba'nksl®  R.  Br.  Lady  Banks’s  Rose. 

Identification.  R.  Br.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  256. ; 

Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  131. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601. 

Synonymes.  R.  Banksmwa  Abel  Chin.  160.,  ; R.  inermis  Roxb.  ? 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1954.  ; Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  43. 
ic. ; and  our  fig.  629. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Without  prickles,  glabrous,  smooth. 

Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceolate,  sparingly  serrated,  ap- 
proximate. Stipules  bristle-like,  scarcely  attached 
to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in 
umbel-like  corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  sweet- 
scented,  nodding.  Tube  of  the  calyx  a little 
dilated  at  the  tip.  Fruit  globose,  black.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  China. 

Stems  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1807, 

Flowers  white  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  black. 

Variety. 

1 R.  B.  2 lutea  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1105., 
and  our  Jig.  630.)  has  the  flowers  of  a 
pale  buff  colour,  and  is  a very  beautiful 
variety. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  re- 
markable kind  of  rose  ; the  flowers  being  small, 
round,  and  very  double,  on  long  peduncles,  and 
resembling  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  double  French 
cherry,  or  that  of  a small  ranunculus,  more  than 
those  of  the  generality  of  roses.  The  flowers  of 
R.  Banks  ice  alba  are  remarkably  fr&grant ; the  scent 
strongly  resembling  that  of  violets.  Plants  of  neither 
variety  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis. 
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Some  which  had  attained  a large  size  at  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  London,  were  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 


62.  R.  microca'rpa  Lindl.  The  small-fruited  Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros.  Mon.,  130.  t.  18.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601. 

Synonyme.  R.  cymbsa  Tratt.  Ros.  1.  p.  87. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  t.  18.  ; and  our  fig.GZ\. 

Spec.  Char.,  tf-c.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristle-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in  di- 
chotomous corymbs.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  gla- 
brous. Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than  tne 
plane  of  the  spreading  of.the  flower.  Fruit  globose, 
pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to  R.  Banksi^. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A rambling  sub-evergreen  shrub. 

China,  in  the  province  of  Canton.  Height  8 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Introd.  1822.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  small 


631.  R.  mlcrocirpa. 

May  to  September. 


J 63.  R.  hy'strix  Lindl.  The  Porcupine  Rose. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Ros  Monog.,  p.  129. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.594. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  1. 17. ; and  our  fig.  632. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  on  branches  unequal, 
crowded,  larger  ones  falcate,  small  ones  straight. 

Stipules  very  narrow,  united  half  wav,  the  free  part 
deciduous.  Leaflets  three,  smooth,  ovate,  shining, 
simply  serrated,  with  a few  prickles  on  the  middle 
nerve.  Sepals  nearly  entire  ; permanent.  Fruit 
bristly.  (Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  shrub,  with 
flagelliform  branches.  China  and  Japan.  Flowers 
large,  solitary.  Fruit  oblong  purple. 

Other  Species  and  Varieties  of  Rosa.  — In  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  147  species  are  registered, 
of  all  of  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are  living  plants.  The 
garden  varieties  in  the  same  collection  amount  to  about  1500.  There  is 
indeed  no  end  to  the  garden  varieties,  new  ones  being  every  year  raised 
from  seed,  and  old  varieties  every  year  disappearing.  New  species  are  also 
occasionally  introduced,  and  several  have  been  lately  raised  in  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Garden  from  Himalayan  seeds.  For  species  we  recommend  the  cul- 
tivator to  have  recourse  to  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  for  garden 
varieties  to  the  most  fashionable  nurserymen  of  the  time.  In  Rivers’s  Abridged 
List  of  Roses,  1840,  he  recommends,  as  a selection  for  small  gardens  : — Pro- 
vence roses,  7 ; moss  roses,  8 ; hybrid  Provence  roses,  7 ; hybrid  China  roses, 
20;  French  roses,  16;  Ro sa  alba,  9 ; damask  roses,  6;  Scotch  roses,  8; 
sweet  briars,  5 ; Austrian  briars,  2;  Ayrshire  roses,  6 ; Ro  sa  multiflora,  3 ; 
evergreen  roses,  7 ; Boursault  roses,  4 ; Banksian  roses,  2 ; hybrid  climbing 
roses,  4 ; perpetual  roses,  12;  Bourbon  roses,  7;  China  roses,  15  ; tea-scented 
roses,  11  ; miniature  roses,  5 ; Noisette  roses,  12;  musk  roses,  3 ; Macartney 
roses,  3 ; Ro  sa  microphylla,  3.  In  all,  185  sorts  ; which  would  form  a very 
efficient  rosarium. 

Soil  and  Situation  adapted  for  Roses. 

The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil,  provided  it  be  dry ; 
but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a soil  naturally  light  and  free,  and  more  or 
less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy,  exposed  to  the  east, 
or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the  south ; because  the 
intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the  expansion  of  the  flowers, 
and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the  petals.  A rose-gardeu. 
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fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may  have  a useful  degree  o 
shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a few  standard  roses  of  not  less  than 
8 or  10  feet  in  height ; or  by  the  introduction  of  frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in 
the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns  surmounted  by  globes,  or 
cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained.  These  would  produce  no 
bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet  by  their  shadow,  which  would  vary  with  the 
position  of  the  sun,  they  would  afford  a salutary  protection  to  the  dwarf 
roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; and  thus  produce,  in  some  degree,  the 
same  object  as  a cool  situation  and  exposure  The  rose  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  prevailing  fuel 
is  pit-coal ; hence  the  roses  grown  within  a circle  of  ten  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  grown  at  double  that  distance. 

In  country  residences,  roses  are  generally  distributed  in  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  along  with  other  flowering  shrubs:  but,  considering  the  culture 
they  require,  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a situation ; and,  even  if 
they  did  thrive,  the  kind  of  beauty  which  they  would  produce  would  be  of  a 
character  so  different  from  that  of  a general  shrubbery,  as  to  require  their 
exclusion  from  it.  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  planted  in  a shrubbery  are  the 
single  kinds,  in  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or 
trees,  that  are  far  removed  from  a state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something 
produced  by  art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  habit,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown 
in  situations  where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  em- 
ployed. Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards, 
in  kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  pro- 
perly cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double- 
flowering  shrubs,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves ; and  the 
same  principle  will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and 
even  in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not 
always  require  a rich  soil  ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a soil  and  situation  of  a peculiar  nature  : but  that  peculi- 
arity of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form  the  rich 
soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double  flowers,  or  large 
and  succulent  fruit,  or  variegated  leaves.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a lawn,  or  in  a flower- 
garden  ; or  be  connected  into  a system  of  groups  or  beds,  in  a rosarium,  or 
rose-garden.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  pruning,  and  general  treatment  of 
roses,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  where  it  will  be  found 
given  at  great  length,  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams,  having  reference  to 
propagation,  training,  pruning,  the  formation  of  rosariums,  for  which  several 
plans  are  given,  and  the  destruction  of  insects. 

Rosarium , or  Rosetum. — Where  jt  is  intended  to  plant  a collection  of  roses, 
the  best  effect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a group  to  each  section  ; such  as 
one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a third  to  Scotch  roses,  &c.  These 
groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than  standards;  be- 
cause the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the  spectator  : but  a 
handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of  each  group,  if  it  is 
a circle  or  a square;  and  two  or  three  in^  line,  or  radiating  from  a point,  if 
it  is  of  a long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a group  may  be  surrounded 
by  a row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear  stems,  not  less 
than  7 ft.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by  persons  walking 
round  the  group.  Standard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best  effect  when  formed 
into  an  avenue  along  the  margin  of  a walk ; and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups,  instead  of  being 
planted  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants.  The  sizes  of  the 
different  groups  in  a rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  .va- 
rieties belonging  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each,  the  bulk  which  they 
attain,  and  their  habit  of  growth.  For  these  purposes,  the  Abridged  List  of 
'Vlessrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  as  a basis;  and,  as  it  contains  27  groups,  these 
may  oe  represented  by  27  beds  of  different  dimensions. 
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Genus  XIII. 

n 

Ln. 

LO'WE/I  Lindl.  The  Lowe  a.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Poiygynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  12G1. 

Synonyme.  /Zbsa  sp.  Fall,  and  Lindl.  in  Ros.  Monog. 

Derivation.  In  compliment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. ( Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1261.) 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  with  the  tube  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  and  Carpels  numerous  as  in  .Sosa.  Leaf  simple,  exstipulate. 
Prickles  often  compound.  (Lmrf/.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated.  Flowers  yel- 
low, marked  with  purple.  — An  undershrub.  Native  of  Persia. 

ja  1.  L.  berberifo''lik  Lindl.  The  Berberry-leaved  Lowea. 

Identification.  Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1261. 

Synonymcs.  Rbsa.  simplicifolia  Sal.  Hori.  Allert.  359.,  R.  berberiibUa.  Pall.,  Lindl.  Rosarum 
Monog.  p.  1.  French  edition,  p.  23.,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  602.,  Spreng.  Syst.  2.  p.  546.,  Wallroth  Monog 
p.  25. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1261. ; Redoute  Ros.,  1.  t.  2. ; and  our  fig.  633. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  undivided,  without  stipules,  obovate-cuneated, 
serrated  at  the  tip.  Prickles  decurrent,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivory.  Sepals 
entire,  subspathulate.  Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the  base. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  An  undershrub.  Persia,  near  Amadan, 
where  it  abounds  in  saltish  soil ; and  also  in  fields  at 
the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwend,  and  in  the  Desert  of 
Soongaria.  Height  2 ft.  Introd.  in  1790.  Flowers  yellow 
and  purple  ; June  and  July.  Somewhat  difficult  of  cul- 
ture, and  not  a free  flowerer ; but  it  is  readily  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  dog  rose,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  pro- 
duces on  the  Continent  in  abundance  in  common  soil. 

Varieties.  Several  are  described  in  Dec.  Prod.,  and  some 
hybrids  have  recently  been  raised  between  this  species 
and  some  kinds  of  Bosa. 


Sect.  V.  Po'mea:  Lindl. 

Genus  XIV. 

| | I 

milL 

CRATAEGUS  Lindt.  The  Thorn.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  105. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 

Synonymes.  Crataegus  and  Mespilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others  ; Neflier,  Alisier,  and  Aubepine,  Fr  ; 
Doom,  Uzbeer,  and  Mispel,  Ger.  ; Doom,  Dutch  -,  Crataego.  Ital.  ; and  Espino,  Span. 

Derivation.  From  kratos,  strength  ; in  reference  to  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the  wood. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  an  urceolate  tube,  and  a 5-cleft  limb.  Petals  orbicu- 
lar, spreading.  Ovarium  2 — 5-celled.  Styles  2 — 5,  glabrous.  Pome  fleshy, 
ovate,  closed  ; the  calycine  teeth,  or  the  thickened  disk,  containing  a bony 
putamen.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  chiefly  deciduous,  but  in  part  evergreen : 
angular  or  toothed.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  usually  white.  Bracteas  subulate, 
deciduous.  Fruit  red,  yellow,  or  black.  Decaying  leaves  yellow,  or  reddish 
veilow. 


635.  L.  berLerifbUa. 


c’raive'gus. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  small,  deciduous,  sometimes  evergreen ; mostly  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  the  North  of 
Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn,  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Middle  and  North  of  Europe,  as  a hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely  ; and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the 
plants  of  considerable  longevity.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the 
fruit  is  generally  red  ; though  in  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or 
green.  All  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  most 
of  them  abundantly;  by  which,  or  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  common 
hawthorn,  they  are  generally  propagated.  When  the  species  which  have 
naturally  a dwarf  habit  of  growth  are  intended  to  assume  the  character  of 
low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon  C.  Oxyacantha,  C.  coccinea, 

I or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds  ; in  consequence  of  which  prac- 
tice, this  genus  furnishes  a greater  number  of  handsome  small  trees  for  orna- 
mental grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family  whatever.  All  the  species 
will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry  ; but  they  will  not  grow  vigorously 
in  a soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  Whether  as 
small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  planting  grounds 
of  limited  extent  ; and  especially  for  small  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns. 

§ i.  Coccinea;. 

| Sect.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  lobed,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  fruit 
large.  The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

*t  \.  C.  cocci'nea  L.  The  scarl et-fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  682. ; Pursb  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  337.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627.  ; Don’s  Mill., 
| 2.  p.  599. 

Synonymes.  C.  aestivalis  Booth ; Afespilus  aestivalis  Walt.  FI.  Car.  ; M.  coccinea  Mill.  Nouv.  Du 
Ham.  ; thornless  American  Azarole  ; Niftier  ecarlate,  Fr.  ; scharlachrothe  Mispel,  Ger.  ; Laz- 
zeruolo  rosso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Pluk.,  t.  46.  £ 4. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  62.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3432. ; our  fig.  677.  in  p.  386.  ; 
the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.;  and  omfig.  634. 


634.  Cratce'gus  coccinea. 

\>pec.  Chai \,  Sfc.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutelv 
! serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded.  metals  or. 
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biculate.  Styles  5.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A low  tree.  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods.  Height  15  ft. 
to  20ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit 
large,  round,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  scarlet  ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  yellow,  inclining  to  scarlet.  Naked  young  wood  dark-coloured  ; 
old  wood  with  a whitish  bark. 

Varieties.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  species  as 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  plants 
every  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  seed-beds  plants  indicating 
any  peculiarity  of  leaf  or  of  habit  ; but,  as  in  the  nurseries  the  most  rapid 
way  of  producing  saleable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  va- 
rieties of  Crataegus,  is  found  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn, 
very  few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the 
three  or  four  following  : — 

¥ C.  c.  2 corallina.  C.  corallina  Lodd.  Cat. ; the  C.  pyriformis  and  C.  pec- 
tinata  of  some  collections.  {Jig.  678.  in  p.  387.)  — The  leaves  and 
the  entire  plant  are,  perhaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  species ; 
the  habit  of  the  tree  is  decidedly  more  upright  and  fastigiate ; and 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  long,  and  of  a fine  coral  red  ; whence  the  name 
is  probably  derived,  though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 
Catalogue , it  is  called  the  red-branched  hawthorn.  The  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s,  however,  exhibit  only  a slight  degree  of  redness 
in  the  branches  of  the  young  wood. 

C.  c.  3 indentata.  C.  indentata  Lodd.  Cat. ; C.  georgica  Doug.  (Jig.  678. 
in  p.  387.)  — The  leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of 
the  species ; the  plant  is  also  weaker,  of  upright  habit,  and  with  a 
smooth  clear  bark.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit. 

C.  c.  4 maxima  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  c.  spinosa  Godejroy  ; C.  acerifolia  Hort. ; 
C.  ? flabellata  Hort.  — The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
variety ; and  the  fruit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living 
plants  of  C.  flabellata,  but  only  dried  specimens  sent  from  Terenure 
and  the  Humbeque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C. 
flabellata  and  C.  c.  maxima  are  the  same  ; but  we  feel  quite  certain 
that  they  both  belong  to  C.  coccinea.  We  are  informed  that  the  C. 
flabellata  of  some  nurseries  is  C.  tanacetifolia ; w'hich  certainly 
has  its  leaves  more  flabellate,  or  fan-like,  than  any  variety  of  C. 
coccinea. 

f If  C.  c.  5 neapolitdna  Hort.  Afespilus  constantinopolitana  Godejroy. 
— Plants  were  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection  in  1837. 

It  2.  C.  glandulo's a W.  The  glandular  Thorn. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1002.,  not  of  Michx. ; Pursh  Amer.  Sept.,  ].  p.  337. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  627.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Synonymes.  ? C.  sangulnea  Pall.  FI.  Ros.  1.  t.  11. ; ? A/espilus  rotundifblia  Ehrh.  Beitr.  3.  p.  20.: 
P^rus  glandulbsa  Moench  ; C.  rotundifblia  Booth. 

Engravings.  ? Pall.  FI.  Koss.,  1.  t.  11. ; Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1012;  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  58. ; our  fig.  680l 
in  p.  388. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  636. 

Spec.  Char.,  c ye.  Leaves  with  the  disk  obovate-wedge-shaped,  angled,  gla- 

brous, glossy.  Petioles,  stipules, and  sepals  glanded.  Fruit  oval,  scarlet; 
nuts  4 — 5 ; flesh  hard  and  dry.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Canada  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  also  found  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1750.  Flowers 
white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  scarlet;  ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

5?  C.  g-  2 succulenta  Fisch.,  A/espilus  succulenta  Booth,  has  the  fruit 
larger  than  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable. 
We  have  seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ; but  we  were  assured 
by  the  late  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen,  that  there  are  several  in  the 
botanic  garden  there,  and  in  various  other  collections  in  Germany. 
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J C.  g.  3 subvillosa,  C.  subvillosa  Fisch., 

(our  Jig.  636.,  and  Jig.  681.  in  p.388.) 
is  apparently  another  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  or,  perhaps,  of  C.  coccinea. 

It  is  very  distinct  in  appearance,  from 
its  villous  twisted  leaves,  and  stunted 
tortuous  shoots  ; but,  from  its  having 
been  only  three  or  four  years  in  the 
country,  very  little  is  known  of  its  habit 
of  growth,  which  seems  to  be  rather 
more  loose  than  that  of  C.  glandulosa. 

There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges’s  arboretum. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  sort  in  the  stipules 
and  calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of 
the  tree  forming  a dense  mass  of  small  twigs. 

Being  a small  compact  tree,  of  somewhat  conical 
or  fastigiate  habit,  and  of  comparatively  low 
growth,  and  yet  very  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ; and,  being 
at  the  same  time  full  of  branches  and  very  spiny, 
it  is  better  calculated  than  many  other  kinds  of  American  Cratae'gus  for  forming 
field  hedges. 


635.  C.  g.  subvillosa. 


636.  C.  glandulbsa 


§ ii.  PunctatcE. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves.  Bark  white,  or  ash- 
coloured.  Fruit  large,  or  small. 

3*  3.  C.  puncta'ta  Ait.  The  dotted  -fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew„  2.  p.  169.  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1.  and  28.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 
p.  338.  i Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 

Synonymes.  C.  Crus-galli  Du  Roi ; Mespiltis  cuneifhlia  Ehrh.  Beiir.  3.  p.  21. ; M.  punctata  Link 
Lnum.  ; M.  coruifolia  Lam.  Rncyc.  4.  p.  444. 

Engravings.  .lac.  Hort.,  1.  t.  28.  j our  figs.  682.  and  683.  in  p.  389.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
rol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  637. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate- wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx 
a little  villose  ; its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.  Fruit  usually  dotted.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A small  tree.  North  America,  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to  a handsome 
size,  particularly  the  variety  having  yellow  fruit.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1746.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe 
in  September.  Leaves  dropping  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  grey. 


Varieties.  There  are  four  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

*£  C.  p.  2 rubra  Pursh,  C.  edulis  Ronalds  (Jig.  682.  in  p.  389.)  is  the 
most  common,  and  is  a spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.,  with  red  fruit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns. 

3*  C.  p.  3 rubra  stricta  Hort.,  C.  p.  stricta 
Ronalds , has  the  fruit  red,  like  the  pre- 
ceding sort ; but  the  general  habit  of 
the  plant  is  fastigiate,  like  that  of  the 
following  sort. 

C.  p.  4 aurea  Pursh,  C.  p.  flava  Hort., 

C.  dulcis  Ronalds , C.  edulis  Lodd.  Cat., 

C.  pentagyna  flava  Godefroy  (Jig.  682. 
in  p.  389.),  is  a tree  like  C.  p.  rubra, 
with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old, 
with  few’  thorns. 

3i  C.  p.  5 brevispina  Doug.,  and  our  Jig.  638. 

— A very  handsome  fastigiate  tree,  with 
large,  very  dark  purplish  red  fruit. 

Hort.  SOC.  Garden.  638.  C.  p.  brevispina. 

The  wood  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  of  America  make 
wedges  of  it  for  splitting  trees. 

4.  C.  pyrifo'lia  Ait.  The  Pear-tree- leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  168. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  337.  : Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.627 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Si/nont/nies.  C.  leucophloe'os  (white-barked)  Mocnch  Weiss,  p.  31.  t.  2. ; C.  radiata  Lodd.  Cat. 
edit.  1836  ; C.  tomentbsa  Du  Hoi  Harbk.  1.  p.  183.  ; C.  latifblia  Pers. ; Jl/espilus  latifdlia  Lain, 
t.na/c.  4.  p.  444. ; M.  Calpodendron  Ehrh.  Eeiir.  ; M.  pyrifblia  Link  Enum.  ; M.  cornifolia  Poire, 
C.  laiifblia  Ronalds  ; C.  cornifolia  Booth  ; Lazzarollo  perino,  Ital. 
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Engravings.  Mcench  Weiss.,  p.  31.  t.  2.  j-  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  61.;  Bot.  Keg.,  t.  1877.;  our 
Jig.  684.  in  p.  389.  ; the  plate  of  th»  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  Jig.  639. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  inciselv  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a little  hairy.  Flowers 
3-styled.  Calyx  slightly  villose ; its  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  serrated. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree,  generally  spineless.  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Carolina,  in  woods  and  rocky  places.  Height  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 
Introduced  in  1765.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July,  rather  later  than 
C.  punctata.  Fruit  small,  yellowish  red ; ripe  early  in  September,  and 
more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 


639.  C.  pyrifdlia. 


The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  fruit  smaller,  than  those 
of  most  other  species;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly  plaited,  having  the 
appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  When  the  fruit 
is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it  shrivels,  turns  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  through- 
out the  winter.  The  leaves  drop  early,  of  a rich  yellow. 

§ iii.  Macracanthce . 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and  serrated,  with  nu- 
merous nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  small.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

¥ 5.  C.  macraca'ntha  Lodd.  Cat.  The  long-spined  Thorn. 

! Synonymes.  C.  glanduibsa  /3  macrantha  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1912.  ; C.  spina  longfssima  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  ; C.  pyriflbra  Torrey  ; see  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1957. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1912.  ; our  Jig.  685.  in  p.  390. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  Jig.  640. 

Spec.  Char , Sec.  Spines  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  numerous.  Leaves 
I ovate-oblong,  somewhat  acuminate,  slightly  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated, 
j nerved,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a shining  red. 
and  very  succulent  when  ripe.  Tree  open,  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous 
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growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and  tending  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
North  America,  and  the  most  common  species  in  the  northern  states. 
Height  10ft.  to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers  white;  May  and 
June.  Fruit  scarlet,  rather  smaller  than  that  of  C.  coccinea ; ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Variety. 

it  C.  m.  2 minor  {Jig.  686.  in  p.  390.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaller  fruit.  There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Raised  from  American  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle  ; whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole. 

§ iv.  Crus- galii. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  without  lobes,  obovate-oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a dark  shining  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  small,  or  middle  sized,  round,  dark 
green  till  nearly  ripe,  and,  when  ripe,  scarlet.  Spines  very  long,  and  bent 
like  the  spur  of  a cock. 

t 6.  C.  Cru's-ga'lli  L.  The  Cock’s-spur  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  632. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  338. ; Don’l 
Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 

Svnonymes.  Crataegus  liicida  Wang.  Am.  t.  17.  f.  42.,  and  Mill.  Diet. ; C.  cuneifblia  Lodd.Cat.\ 
3/espilus  ldcida  Fhrh.  Beitr.  ; M.  Crus-gAUi  Poir.  ; AG  hyemalis  Walt  ; M.  cuneifblia  Mccnch ; 
Neflier  Pied  de  Coc,  Fr. ; gliinzende  Mispel,  Ger.  ; Lazzarollo  spinoso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Am,  t.  17.  f.  42. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  56. ; our  fig.  687.  inp.  391. ; the  plate  of  the 
species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  ourfig.  641. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  ses- 
sile, glossy,  glabrous,  falling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A low  tree.  North  America  ; common  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Height  loft,  to  20ft.  Intro- 
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duced  in  1691.  Flowers  white;  May  anti  June.  Fruit  small  green,  ana 
at  length  scarlet ; ripe  in  September  and  October.  Leaves  retained 
longer  than  in  most  of  the  species  ; so  that  in  the  South  of  England  it  ap- 
pears a sub-evergreen,  retaining  also  its  showy  fruit  through  the  winter. 

aneties. 

2 C.  C.  2 splendent  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.  t.  46. 
f.  1.  C.  crbutifolia  and  C.  splendens  Lodd.  Cat.  {Jig.  688.  in  p.  391.) 
— Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  and  shining;  and,  being  produced 
in  abundance,  the  plant  has  a splendid  appearance. 

31  C.  C.  3 p yracanthifolia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  170  C.  pyra.- 
canthifolia  Lodd.  Cat. ; Mespilus  lucida  JDum.  Coars.  Boi.  Cult.  ed.  2. 
v.  p.448.  {Jig.  693.  in  p.  391.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  vi.;  and  our  Jig.  642.)  — Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper  part  lan- 


642.  C.  C.-g.  pyracant'iifolia. 

ceolate  ; the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.  This,  even  when 
only  3 or  4 years  grafted,  forms  a singular  little  old-looking  tree, 
spreading  like  a miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
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? C.  C.  4 s alicifolia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  170.  C.  salicifolia. 
(fig.  691.  in  p.  391. ; and  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; 
and  our  fig.  643.)  — Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper  part  lanceolate  ; 


diges’s  arboretum,  in  1835,  after  being  five  years  grafted  at  a foot 
from  the  ground,  was  not  quite  5 ft.  high.  The  miniature  trees  of 
this  variety  are  admirably  adapted  for  children’s  gardens, 
i C.  C.  5 linearis  Dec.  Prod,  it/espilus  linearis  Desf.  Arb.  ii.  p.  156., 
Poir.  Suppl.  iv.  p.  70. ; C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat.  (fig.  690.  in  p.  391.) 
— Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spines,  or  thorns,  few  and  shortish. 
Styles  1 — 2.  Fruit  of  a yellowish  red. 

« C.  C.  6 nana  Dec.  Prod.  Afespilus  nana  Dum.  Coars.  Suppl.  p.  386. 
— Branchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate  ; 
the  under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.  A shrub,  or,  when  trained 
to  a single  stem,  a miniature  tree. 

This  species,  being  one  of  the  first  introduced  into  England,  has  been  more 
cultivated  than  any  other  American  thorn  ; and  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  appearance,  from  its  smooth,  shining,  dark  green  foliage,  and 
the  great  abundance  of  its  fine  white  flowers,  and  dark  red  fruit  which  remains 
long  on  the  tree.  In  the  South  of  England,  and  in  the  climate  of  London,  in 
warm  sheltered  situations,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  it  retains  its  leaves 
and  fruit  through  great  part  of  the  winter,  so  as  to  appear  quite  evergreen. 

¥ 7.  C.  (C.)  ovalifo'lia  Horn.  The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Hornem.  Hort.  Hafn.  Suppl.,  52.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Synonyme.  C.  elliotica  Lodd.  Cat.;  C.  Crus-gilli  ovalifblia  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1860. 

Engravings.  Bot’  Reg.,  1. 1860. ; our  fig.  692.  in  p.  391.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit. 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  644. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  North  America.  Height 
15  ft.  to  20ft.  Introd.  in  1810.  Flowers  white.  A very  distinct  variety  of 
C.  Crus-galli,  with  a loose  spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  broad  leaves. 
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644.  C.  C.  ovalifolia. 


* 8.  C.  (C.)  prunifo'lia  Bose.  The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Bose  ined. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2 p 598 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  />runif61ia  Pair.  Diet.  4.  p.  443. ; C.  caroliniana  Lodd.  Cat.-,  Lazzeruolino. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leases  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated,  and 
glabrous  ; the  petioles  bearing  a few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded  serratures. 
Peduncle  and  calyx  a little  villose.  Seeds  2 in  a pome.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A 
low  tree.  North  America.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1818, 
or  before.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  scarlet. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a 
more  compact  and  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the 
branches.  The  leaves  of  this  and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off  of  a much 
deeper  red  than  the  narrow-leaved  varieties,  which  often  drop  quite  green, 
yellow,  or  of  a yellowish  red. 


§ v.  Nigra?. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  middle-sized,  deeply  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fruit  round, 
black  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fastigiate,  with  few  or  no  spines.  Bark 
smooth. 


If  9.  C.  ni'gra  Waldst.  et  Kit.  The  black  -fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.,  t.  61. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 
Synonymes.  3/espilus  nigra  Willd.  Enum.  524.  ; C.  carp&tica  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.,  t.  61. ; fig.  694.  in  p.  392. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in 
Arh.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  .$£.646. 


646.  C.  ntpra. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncately  so,  at  the  base  ; whitely  villose  beneath.  Stipules 
oblong,  serrately  cut.  Calyxes  villose ; the  lobes  slightly  toothed.  Styles 
5.  Fruit  black.  {Dec.  Plod.)  A low’  tree.  Hungary.  Height  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which 
soon  cover  the  ground  with  a forest  of  bushes.  In  England,  where  it  is 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a very 
handsome,  upright,  somewhat  fastigiate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  put- 
ting forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons,  in  February  or  March.  Introduced  in 
1819.  Flowers  white;  April  and  May.  Fruit  black;  ripe  in  July  and 
August. 

Variety.  C.  fusca  lacq.,  judging  from  a seedling  plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 
Garden,  appears  to  belong  to  this  species. 

Nightingales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  probably  because  it  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because  numerous  caterpillars 
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are  to  be  found  on  it  about  the  time  when  the  nightingale  is  in  full  song.  The 
same  property  of  attracting  nightingales  is  ascribed  to  the  common  hawthorn, 
in  La  Theorie  du  Jardinagey  fyc.,  published  in  1709. 

10.  C.  purpu'rf.a  Bose.  The  purpl ^-branched  Thorn. 

Identification.  Bose  ined. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.599. 

Synonyme.  C.  sanguinea  Hort. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  60.  ; our  fig.  695.  in  p.  392. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  647. 


SSpec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serrated,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Altaic  Mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced 
in  1822.  Flowers  white;  early  in  April  ; being  the  very  first  species  of  Cra- 
tae'gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting 
always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  Fruit  dark  red  or  purple,  sometimes  yellow, 
very  succulent ; ripe  in  July. 

i Variety. 

¥ C.  p.  % altaica  ; C.  altaica  Led.,  Lod.  Cat.  (Jig.  696.  in  p.  393.) ; has  the 

1 leaves  somewhat  larger  than  the  species,  and  they  appear  a little 

earlier. 

It  forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-grow’ing  tree,  without  thorns.  It  has 
a few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a starved 
and  somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple  colour 
of  its  young  shoots.  The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a dark  purple  or  brown 
colour,  and  rough  and  scalv.  The  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  most  commonly  of 
a dark  purple;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a milk  white,  and  red,  on  the 
same  plant.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  very  soft  and  juicy,  but 
soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  early  flowering,  and  the  dark 
colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  contrasts  strongly  witli  the  white- 
: ness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also  large,  and  of  a peculiar  shape. 

§ vi.  Dougldsn. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section ; furnished 
i with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C.  punctata.  Spines 
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rather  numerous  and.  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  purple;  pulp  soft  and 
watery. 

¥ 11.  C.  Dougla's/7  Lindl  Douglas’s  Thorn. 


Identification.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1810.;  Lod.  Cat.,  edit.  1832. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1810.  ; our  fig.  697.  in  p.  393.;  the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  648. 


Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rigid,  straightish,  now  short, 
now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  serrated,  acute ; 
at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous ; in  the  autumn,  remarkably  leathery, 
and  they  then  acquire  a purplish  cast,  and  are  shining.  {Lindl.)  A shrub 
or  low  tree.  North-West  America.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in 
1827.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Fruit  small,  dark  purple  ; ripe  in  August. 
Decaying  leaves  purplish,  leathery,  shining,  falling  off  early,  like  those  of 
C.  punctata  and  C.  j9yrifolia.  Naked  young  wood  purplish. 

This  is  a very  distinct  sort,  more  particularly  as  it  respects  the  colour  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  leaves.  The  general  habit  of  the 
plant  is  fastigiate ; and  it  is  one  of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring. 
The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very 
ornamental. 


§ vii.  Flavce . 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers  fre- 
quently solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in  any 
other  division.  Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shaped  ; yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

It  12.  C.  fla'va  Ait.  The  yeWow-fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  169.;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  338.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  628. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 

Synonymes.  C.  glanduldsa  Miehx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  288.,  not  of  Walt. ; Afespilus  Michauxrf 
Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  38. ; C.  carolini&na  Poir.  Did.  4.  p.  442. ; C.  flavissima  Hort.  ; C.  ? turbinata 
Pursh. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1939. ; fig.  698.  in  p.  394. ; the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  vi . ; and  our  fig.  649. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  slightly  obed,  cre- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green, 
Nuts  4 in  a fruit.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  spreading  tree.  North  America. 
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C49.  C.  fl&va. 


from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
Flowers  white ; May.  Haws  yellow ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves 
rich  yellow. 

The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  produced  in  abundance,  nor  make  any 
great  show;  but  the  tree  has  a marked  character  from  its  general  form,  and 
the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 

¥ 13.  C.  (f.)  loba'ta  Bose.  The  lobed -leaved,  Thorn. 

Identification.  Bose  ined. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  lobata  Voir.  Sitppl.  4.  p.  71. ; C.  liltea  Voir. 

Engravings.  Fig.  699.  in  p.  394.  ; and  our  fig.  650. 

Spec.  Char. ,fyc.  Branches 
a little  villose.  Disks 
of  leaves  ovate,  une- 
qually serrated,  or 
lobed,  slightly  downy 
beneath,  upon  very 
short  petioles.  Sti- 
pules cut.  Flowers  in 
loose  corymbs.  ( Dec . 

Prod.)  A tree  closely 
resembling  C.  flava  in 
general  appearance. 

Native  country  sup- 
osed  to  be  America, 
leight  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  in  1819. 

Flowers  white  ; May.  goo.  c.  f.  lotm*. 

Fruit  green  ; ripe  in  October. 

Differing  from  C.  flava  in  having  some  of  the  leaves  with  larger  lobes,  and 
some  of  the  spines  larger.  The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  amongst  dense 
tufts  of  leaves  ; and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abundant. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  and  very  different  from  that  of  every  other  kind  of  Cratae'gus, 
except  C.  flava  and  C.  f.  trilobata. 
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¥ 14.  C.  (f.)  triloba'ta  Lodd.  Cat.  The  three-lobed-Zearntf  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1832. 

Synonyme.  C.  spinosissima  Lee. 

Engraving.  Fig.  700.  in  p.  395. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-cun  eat  e,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
slender.  Surface  flat,  shining,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  small,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  Habit  spreading.  A hybrid,  raised  from  seed 
in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  1820,  or  before.  It  forms  a tree  in 
general  appearance  resembling  C.  flava,  but  with  the  branches  much  less 
vigorous,  and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red  ; 
and  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  leaves  die  off, 
in  autumn,  of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet. 

§ viii.  A piifolice. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 
thorn.  The  fruit  is  also  of  the  same  colour ; but  the  tree  has  a totally  dif- 
ferent habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreading,  weak,  and  almost  without 
thorns. 

¥ 15.  C.  ^piifo'lia  Michx.  The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  287.,  not  of  Med.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ; Don’s  Mill. 

2.  p.  599. 

Synonymes.  C.  Oxyac&ntha  Walt.  Carol.  147. ; C.  rtpii folia  major  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Fig.  702.  in  p.  395.;  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. : and  our  fig.  651. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  inciseiy 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  mostly  simple.  Tube  of  calyx 
villose.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A low 
spreading  tree  with  flexible  branches.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  moist  woods. 
Height  10 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white:  May  and  June. 
Haws  scarlet ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 

V ariety. 

S C.  a.  2 minor , C.  ffpiifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  {fig.  701.  in  p.  395.),  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
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edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley  ; but  this  fringed  appearance 
is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the  species.  This 
variety  forms  a most  ornamental  low  bush  ; or,  when  grafted  standard 
high,  a beautiful  pendent  tree. 

§ ix.  M-icrocarpce. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times very  large. 

It  16.  C.  cord  a' t a Mill.  The  heart-shaped-/e«m/  Thorn. 

Identification.  Mill.  Ic.,t.  179. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Synonymes.  M.  Phcenopyrum  Linn.  ; M.  cordata  Mill. ; C.  populifolia  Walt.  Car.  147.,  and 
Pursh  Sept.  1.  337. ; Mespilus  acerifblia  Poir.  Diet.  4.  p.  442. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  179.;  Wats.  Dend  Brit- 1.  63.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1151.  ; fig.  703.  in  p.  3°6. 
the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  652. 


652  C.  cordkta. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate- ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  5 in  a flower.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A compact,  close-headed,  small  tree,  with  leaves  of  a deep  shining  green. 
Canada  to  Virginia,  in  hedges  and  rocky  places.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1738.  Flowers  white,  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs  ; May 
and  June.  Fruit  small,  scarlet;  ripe  in  October. 

A very  distinct  and  handsome  species. 

^ 17.  C.  spathula'ta  Elliott.  The  spvdhvXzL-shaped-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Elliott  FI.  S.  Car.,  1.  p.  552.;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cat.,  t.  1261. 

Synonymes.  C.  micro  carp  a Lindt.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1846.;  C.  fldrida  Godefroy. 

\ Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1261. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1846.  ;fig.  704.  in  p.  396. ; the  plate  of  the  species 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our^g.  653. 

1 Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong  cuneated,  3-cleft, 
lobed  and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calyx 
I smooth;  segments  ( ate,  quite  entire.  Fniit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth 
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653.  C.  spathulata. 


5-celled ; shell  thin.  ( Lindl .)  A low  tree ; in  England  a shrub,  unless 
when  grafted  standard  high.  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft. ; 
in  England  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  180P.  Flowers  white;  May  and 
Jane.  Fruit  bright  red  ; ripe  in  October. 

Variety. 

*t  C.  s.  2 georgica.  C.  georgica  Lod. — Leaves  5*lobed,  on  longer  foot- 
stalks, and  rather  smaller  than  the  species.  This  variety  and  the 
species  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  (See  Gard. 
Mag  , vol.  xvi.  p.  3.) 

A slow-growing,  very  neat,  little  bush  or  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  droop- 
ing branches,  and  something  of  the  habit  of  C.  Oxyacantha.  Its  leaves  have  a 
very  handsome  appearance,  and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green : they 
usually  grow  in  clusters ; have  a long  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a blade, 
which  is  sometimes  nearly  entire,  with  only  a tooth  or  two  at  the  end ; some- 
times they  are  3-lobed,  with  crenated  segments  ; and  occasionally  they  are 
deeply  3-parted  ; their  form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules 
of  the  more  vigorous  branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  cordata.  The  fruit  is  rather 
abundant,  but  small. 

§ x.  Azaroh. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  large,  round  or  pear-shaped ; good  to  eat ; yellow  or 
red;  the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fastigiate  species  or  varieties; 
and  the  red  on  trees  with  a spreading  and  rather  a drooping  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cleft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hairy.  Spines  few  or 
none. 

¥ 18.  C.  Azaro'LUS  L.  The  Azarole  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  G83.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 

Synonymes.  Perils  Axarolus  Scop.  Carn.  No.  597-,  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  6 Mrs pilus  Azardlus 

All.  Fed.,  N.  Du  11am.  4.  p.  158.;  Neilier  Azarole,  Neflier  de  Naples,  E'pine  d’Espagne,  Pom- 
mettes  A deux  Close  Fr.  ; Azarol  Mispel,  Ger. ; Azzeruolo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  42. ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  579.  ;fig.  705.  in  p.  397. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit., 
lsl  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  654. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ; lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a few  large  teeth.  Branchlets, corymbs,  and  calyxes  pubescent. 
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Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — 3 Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds  usually  two ; 

and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  pommettes  a deux  closes.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  A low  tree,  never  found  wild  as  a bush.  South  of  France  and 
Italy,  in  small  woods  and  in  rough  places.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft ; in  Eng- 
land 10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June. 
Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September.  Leaves  drop  with  the  first  frost,  without 
much  change  of  colour. 

Varieties.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz.  : — 1. 
ih/espilus  Jronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath  ; 2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit ; 3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fruit ; 4.  Azarole,  with  long 
fruit  of  a whitish  yellow  ; 5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers  ; and,  6.  the 
White  Azarole  of  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none 
of  these  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  in  British  gardens. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy,  and  somewhat  acid  ; and,  in  Italy  and  the 
..evant,  it  is  occasionally  sent  to  table. 

i 19.  C.  (A.)  marocca'na  Pers.  The  Morocco  Thorn. 

\1  ratification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  37. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 

'/nonymes.  DeCandolle  expresses  a doubt  whether  C.  maura  Lin. fit.  Sup.  253.  be  not  a synonyme 
of  this  species ; Sarrour,  Arabian. 

ngraviags.  Bot  Reg.,  1855. ; fig.  707.  in  p.  397. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit*,  vol.  vi. ; and 
our  fig.  655. 

ncc.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
glandless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  palmately.  Flowers  upon  long  peduncles, 
in  terminal  glabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
handsome  pyramidal  low  tree,  with  dark-coloured  branches.  Palestine,  on 
j Mount  Sinai  and  St.  Catherine;  and  ? Morocco.  Height  15  ft.  to  35  ft. 
! Flowers  pure  white,  very  fragrant  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  scarlet  ; ripe  in 
October. 

! Closely  resembling  C.  Azarolus,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It  produces  its 
lives  very  early  in  the  season,  in  mild  winters  even  in  January  ; and  it  retains 
em  very  late.  It  is  a small,  but  decided  tree,  and  may  be  considered  one 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
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655.  C.  {A.)  maroccina. 


If  20.  C.  j4ro'nia  Bose.  The  Aronia  Thorn. 

Identification.  Bose  ined. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  601. 

Synonymes.  Afespilus  /Irdnia  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.  and  N.  Du  Ham.  4.  p.  158.;  C.  Axarbius  £ 
WiUd.  Sp.  ; C.  ffssa  l.odd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Pococke’s  Travels,  t.  85.;  Bot.  Iteg.,  1897.  ; fig.  70G.  in  p.397.;  the  plate  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our./?£.  65G. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlcts  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-cleft  ; lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending 
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?n  3 obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  erect-branched 
low  tree.  Greece  and  the  Levant.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
IS  10.  Flowers  white ; May  and  June.  Haws  yellow,  smooth,  large,  suc- 
culent, agreeable  to  eat ; ripe  in  August  and  September,  and  hanging  on 
the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop  in  November  or  December.  Naked  young 
wood  dark-coloured. 

Remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large  yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to 

eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent  tarts  with  Siberian  crabs. 

X 21.  C.  orienta'lis  Bose.  The  Eastern  Thorn. 

Identification.  Bose  ined.  ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  590. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  COO. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  orientalis  Tonrn.  and  Poir.  Suppl.  4.  p.  72.  ; C.  odoratissima  Bot.  liep.  and 
Lod.  Cat. ; C.  tanacetifdlia  var.  /3  tatirica  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  629. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1885.  ; fig.  708.  in  p.  398. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  ri. ; and 
our  fig.  657. 


neath  ; the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  spread- 
ing tree.  Levant.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers 
white  ; May  and  June.  Haws  numerous,  large,  yellowish  red  or  coral 
colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste;  ripe  in  August  and  September,  and  re- 
maining on  sometimes  after  the  leaves. 

| Variety. 

C.  o.  2 sanguined , C.  sanguinea  Schrader  Index  Sem.  Hort.  Acad.  Goti. 
1834,  C.  orientalis  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.  t.  1852.,  and  Jig.  709.  in  p. 
398.,  has  the  fruit  of  a very  dark  purplish  red,  or  port  wine,  colour. 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  this  “ the  genuine  .Mespilus  orientalis  of 
Tournefort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a large,  purple,  5- 
cornered,  smooth  fruit,”  which  description,  we  think,  indicates  rather 
B B 2 
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the  following  species.  It  is  a native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  ; and  was  introduced  in  1810.  On  ac- 
count of  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  and  the  abundance  in  which  it  is 
produced,  it  deserves  a place  in  every  collection. 

Readily  distinguished  from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches, 
which  are  loose,  rambling,  crossing  each  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It 
is  late  in  producing  its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers:  the  latter  generally  appear 
with  those  of  C.  tanacetifolia,  about  the  end  of  May  (in  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June). 

¥ 22.  C.  tanacetifo'lia  Pers.  The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  38.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  GDI. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  tannacetifolia  Pair.  Did.  4.  p.  440.,  and  N.  Du  Ham. ; M.  pinn&ta  Durn. 
Cours.,  Sm,  Exot.  t.  85.  ; DeCandolle  doubts  whether  Mespilus  Celsairaa  Dum.  Cours.  Suppl. 
p.  286.  be  different  from  this  species  ; Lazzeruolo  turco,  Hal. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  591. ; Sm.  Exot.  Bot.,  t.  85. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1884.  ;fig.  710.  in  p.  398.  ; the 
plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.’vi. ; and  our  fig.  658. 


65S.  C.  tanacetifolia. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pinnatifidlv  cut,  hairy ; lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a few  teeth.  Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.  Styles  5.  Fruit  globose? 
yellowish  green.  ( Dec . Prod .)  A robust-growing  fastigiate  tree,  with  up-] 
right  rigid  branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thorny  points.  Levant.  Heighfl 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1789.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Haws 
large,  yellow  ; ripe  in  October. 

Va  tie  ties. 

*£  C.  t.  2 glabra  Lodd.  (Jig.  71 1.  in  p.  398.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st) 
edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  ourj£g.  659.)  has  shining  leaves,  and  fruit  about 
half  the  size  of  that  of  the  species,  of  a reddish  yellow.  A hybrid 
between  C.  tanacetifolia  and  C.  Oxyacantha.  Introduced  from  Ger- 
many about  1810. 

i C.t.  3 CV/.siana.  Afespilus  Celsicma  Dumont  de  Cours.,  vol.  vii.  p.  286. ; 
C.  t.  3 L eedna  Arb.  Brit.  1st  ed.  ; C.  incisa  Lee.  (Jig.  712.  in 
p.399.;  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.;  and  our  Jig.  660.) — Some- 
what resembling  C.  orientals ; but  the  leaves  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  of  a more  robust,  erect,  and  fastigiate  habit. 
Fruit  large,  yellow.  Cultivated  by  Cels,  and  supposed  by  Dumont  de 
Oourset  to  be  a native  of  Persia  or  the  Levant.  Erroneously  said 
to  have  been  raised  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  A splendid  tree. 
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649.  C.  t.  SUbra. 


most  striking  in  appearance,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut  foliage,  and  its 
strong,  upright,  vigorous  shoots. 


COO.  C.  t.  CelsiV/na. 
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The  leaves  and  calyxes  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.  The 
globular  slightly  compressed  fruit  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being 
ribbed  like  a melon  ; is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  ex- 
cept C.  .dronia  and  C.  mexicana;  greenish  yellow  when  ripe  ; and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  bracteas  generally  adhering  to  it.  The  foliage  is  the  latest 
in  appearing  of  any  of  the  species,  except  C.  orientalis,  frequently  equally  late. 

§ xi.  Heterophylla. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.  Fruit  long,  middle-sized, 
and  crimson. 

¥ 23.  C.  heterophy'll.y  Flugge.  The  various-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Flugge  Ann.  Mus.,  12.  p.  423.  t.  38. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.629. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  600.  •, 
Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1847. 

Synonymes.  C.  neapolitana  Hort. 

Engravings.  Ann.  Mus.,  12.  t.  38. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1161.  and  t.  1847. ; fig.  713.  in  p.  399. ; the  plate 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  Jig.  661. 


6G1.  C.  heterophylla. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  bright,  falling  off  late,  lanceolate-cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1-styled.  Fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnutifid.  (Lindl.)  A low 
tree,  with  ascending  branches.  Native  country  uncertain,  most  probably 
the  South  of  Europe  ; possibly  a hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn, 
and  the  azarole,  or  some  other  species.  Height  10  ft  to  20  ft.  Cultivated 
in  1816.  Flowers  white,  produced  in  great  abundance  ; May.  Fruit  rich 
crimson,  resembling  in  shape  that  of  the  common  hawthorn,  but  narrower ; 
ripe  in  September  and  October. 

A very  handsome  and  most  desirable  species ; producing  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts. 
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§ xii.  O xyacantlicc. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous*  in 
corymbs.  Fruit  generally  red. 

¥ 24.  C.  Oxyaca'ntha  L The  sharp-thorned  Crataegus,  or  comiron 
Hawthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  683.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  62R. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  COO. 

Synonymes.  The  Pyracantha  of  the  Greeks  ; A/espilus  Oxyacanth  i Gccrtn.  and  N.  Du  Ham.  ; 
E'pine  blanche,  noble  E'pine,  Bois  de  Mai,  Scuelleir  Aubtpiue,  Niftier  Aubepine,  *'r.;  Hagedorn, 
gemeiner  Weissdorn,  Ger.;  Hagetoan,  Dan.  ; Hagetorn,  Swcd. ; Acanta  da  siepe,  Azzarolo  sal- 
vatico,  and  Bianco  Spino,  Ital. ; Espino  bianco,  Span. ; White  Thorn,  Maybush,  Quick,  Quickset, 
May. 

Derivation.  Booth  derives  the  word  Haw  from  liage , or  heeg,  a hedge ; consequently  he  makes 
hawthorn  signify  hedgethorn.  Quick  signifies  live;  and  was,  probably,  applied,  from  live  hedges 
made  of  hawthorn  being  used  instead  of  fences  of  dead  branches  of  trees.  Whitethorn,  from  the 
profusion  of  its  white  flowers  and  its  being  thorny,  or  possibly  from  its  white  bark,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  blackthorn,  Prtinus  spinbsa.  May  and  Maybush  have  reference  both  to  the  time  of 
flowering  of  the  plant,  and  to  its  use  in  the  May  or  floral  games.  The  French  name  Aubepine, 
refers  to  its  flowering  in  spring,  or  in  what  may  poetically  be  called  the  morning  of  the  year ; 
auhe  signifying  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Engravings.  Gajrtn.  Fruct.,  2.  t.  87.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2054.;  fig.  715.  in  p.  400. ; the  plate  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  662. 


662.  C.  Oxyacdntha. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  almost  entire,  or  trifid  or  cut, 
, glabrous,  rather  glossy.  Corymbs  of  several  flowers.  Sepals  glandless, 
acute.  Styles  1 — 3.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A shrub  or  low  tree.  Europe,  com- 
mon in  hedges,  and  varying  much  in  different  situations.  Flowers  white  ; 
May.  Haws  red  or  scarlet ; ripe  in  September. 

: Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  distinct.  In  the 
following  enumeration  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  such  as  we  have  ac- 
tually seen  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 


A.  I ai'ictia  differing  from  the  Species  in  the  general  Form  and  Mode  of  Growth. 

C.  O 2 stneta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rigida  Ronalds , (the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit. , 

b b 4 
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1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  Jig.  663.)  has  the  shoots  upright,  and  the 
general  habit  as  fastigiate  as  that  of  a Lombardy  poplar.  It  was 
discovered  in  a bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald’s  Nursery,  about 
1825,  and  forms  a very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. 

¥ C.  O.  3 pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  has  drooping  branches.  A very  marked 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  selected  from  a bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  said  to  be  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somer- 
ford  Hall. 


Y C.  O.  4 regtuce  Hort.  Queen  Mary’s  Thom.  (The  plate  of  the  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.;  and  our  Jig.  864.)  — The  parent  tree  is  in 
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a garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
/t  is  very  old,  and  its  branc  hes  have  somewhat  of  a drooping  cha- 
racter ; hut  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a variety  worth 
propagating  as  a distinct  kind  appears  to  us  very  doubtful.  ( Lodd .) 

C.  O.  5 Cb/siana  Hort.  is  also  somewhat  fastigiate  in  its  habit ; but  it  is 
a much  more  slender-growing  plant ; and  we  have  never  seen  a spe- 
cimen in  a situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and  mode 
of  growth. 

C.  O.  6 capitata  Smith  of  Ayr  differs  from  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a somewhat  more  fastigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 

G.  O.  7 flexubsa  Smith  of  Ayr  has  the  small  branches  twisted  in  a zig- 
zag manner.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

B.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Colour  of  the  Floiuers. 

C.  O.  8 rosea  Hort.;  E'pinier  Marron,  Fr.  (fig. 725.  in  p. 401.)  ; has 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a well-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety. 

C.  O.  9 punicea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rosea  superha  Hort.,  has  larger  pe- 
tals, which  are  of  a dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 


C.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Dcvclopcment  or  Structure  of  the  Flowers. 

C.  O.  10  multiplex  Hort.,  C.  O.  flore  pleno  Hort.  (fig.  72 2.  in  p.  401.), 
has  double  white  flowers,  which  die  off  of  a beautiful  pink  ; and 
which,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a long  time, 
render  this  a most  desirable  variety  : accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

C.  O.  1 1 punicea  flore  plena  Hort. — Flowers  double,  nearly  as  dark  and 
brilliant  as  C.  O.  punicea.  Imported  in  ? 1832,  by  Mr.  Masters  of 
Canterbury. 

C.  O.  12  monogyna,  C.  monogyna  Jacq.,  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C.  O.  sibirica,  but  does  not  flower  early  like  that  variety. 

C.  O.  13  apetala  Lodd.  Cat.  — This  remarkable  variety  has  the  flowers 
without  petals,  or  very  nearly  so. 


D.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Time  of  Flowering. 

C.  O.  14  prcecox  Hort.,  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  comes  into  leaf  in 
January  or  February,  and  sometimes  even  in  autumn  ; so  that  occa- 
sionally, in  mild  seasons,  it  may  be  in  flower  on  Christmas-day. 

C.  O.  15  sibirica , C.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  monogyna  L. 

(fig.  665.),  is  an  early  leafing  variety,  a native  of  Siberia. 

In  mild  seasons,  it  begins  to  put  forth  its  leaves  in 
January;  and  in  dry  summers  it 
loses  them  proportionately  soon 
in  the  autumn.  On  account  of 
its  early  leafing  and  flowering,  it 
well  merits  a place  in  collections. 

The  flowrers  have  only  one  style ; 
but,  as  there  are  other  varieties 
having  only  one  style  which  do 
not  flower  early,  we  have  not 
adopted  Linnaeus’s  name  of  C. 
monogyna  to  this  variety,  but  fi05.  C.  O.  sibirica. 

to  another,  a native  of  Britain, 

which  does  not  flower  earlier  than  the  common  hawthorn. 

C-  O.  16  transylvdnica  Booth,  from  the  plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C.  O.  sibirica. 
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E.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit. 

y C.  O.  17  melanocarpa,  C.  fissa  Lee , C.  Oxyacantha  platyphylla  Lodd . 
Cat.,  C.  platyphylla  Lind/,  in  Bot.  Beg.  t.  1874.,  {fig.  718.  in 
p.  400. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  and  our  fig.  666.) 


also  has  the  fruit  black,  as  the  name  implies.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of  more  vigorous  growth  ; in  having 
its  leaves  of  a deep  rich  green,  and  in  flowering  a week  later.  A 
splendid  low  tree,  deserving  a place  in  every  collection. 


T C.  O IS  O/iueriana*  C.  Oliveriawa  Bose,  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p. 630.,  and 
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Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  601.;  C.  Olivem  Lodd.  Cat.  ; C.  orientalis  Lodd. 
Cat.,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1953.  {fig.  719.  in  p.  400. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.vi. ; and  our  fig.  667.) ; has  the  leaves  small  and  hoarv, 
and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black.  A very  distinct  variety.  Hort.  Soc. 

¥ C.  O.  19  aurea  Hort.,  C.  flava  Hort.  {fig.  723.  in  p.  401.),  has  the* 
leaves  like  C.  O.  obtusata,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a golden 
yellow.  This  is  a very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be  omitted 
in  collections. 

V C.  O.  20  aurantiaca  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit  ; but 
there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  the  London  gardens.  Mr.  Wil- 
son found,  in  Ayrshire,  a variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  {Hook.) 

¥ C.  O.  21  leucocdrpa,  a variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it. 

F.  Varieties  differing  in  having  the  Fruit  woolly. 

¥ C.  O.  22  ei'iocarpa  Lindl.,  C.  erioc&rpa  Lodd.  Cat.  {fig.  720.  in  p.  400.  ; 
the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.;  and  our  fig.  668.),  is  a robust 


668.  C.  O.  eriocarpa. 

rapidly  growing  variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  shoots  ; 
a clear  white  bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  which  succeeds  them  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but 
not  large.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for  its  timber, 
to  supply  the  wood-engravers  as  a substitute  for  box,  this  variety 
and  C.  O.  melanocarpa  will  deserve  the  preference.  Hort.  Soc. 

G.  Varieties  differing  in  the  Form  of  the  Leaves. 

^ C.  O.  23  obtusata  Dec.  Prod.;  .Mespilus  Oxyac&ntha  integrifolia 
Wallr.  Sched.  219.  ; C.  oxyacaiithoides  Thuill.  FI.  Par.  245.,  Bot. 
Reg.  t.  1128.,  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  iv.  p.  433.;  C.  Oxyacantha  FI.  Dan.  t. 
335.;  the  French  hawthorn,  {fig.  714.  in  p.  399.;  the  plate  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  669.)  — Leaves  rather  rhomb- 
shaped at  the  base,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes, 
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crenate,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Styles  1 — 3.  Fruit 
containing  more  than  1 seed.  Distinguished  from  the  species  by  its 
smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining  leaves.  C.  lucida  Smith 
of  Ayr,  C.  oxyacanthoides  lucida  Sweet , is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  dif- 
ferent from  this  variety. 

¥ C.  O.  24*  q uercifdlia  Booth  (fig.  721.  in  p.  401.)  appears  very  distinct 
in  regard  to  foliage. 


i . 0.  C.  O lacinnta. 


1*  C.  O 25  laciniuta , C.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat  (fig.  716.  in  p.  400. ; th«. 
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plate  in  Arb.  Brit  , 1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.;  and  our.^g.  670.),  has  finely  cut 
leaves  ; the  shoots  are  comparatively  slender,  the  plant  less  robust, 
and  the  fruit  smaller,  than  in  the  species.  It  is  a very  distinct  and 
elegant  variety. 

Y C.  ().  26  pteridifolia,  C.  £>terifolia  Lodcl.  Cat.  (Jig.  717.  in  p.  400.), 

resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 

Y C.  O.  27  oxyphylla  Monckton.  — Leaves  much  larger  than  those  of  the 

species.  Raised  by  General  Monckton,  at  Somerford,  in  ? 1837. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

H.  J ’ drieties  differing  in  the  Colour  of  the  Leaves. 

Y C.  O.  28  folds  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  lutescens  Booth , has  leaves  varie- 

gated with  yellow  ; but  they  have  generally  a ragged  and  diseased 
appearance,  when  fully  expanded  ; though,  like  those  of  most  other 
variegated  deciduous  plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are 
strikingly  showy  and  distinct. 

Y C.  O.  29  folds  argenteis  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 

like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  handsome  at 
any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 

Y C.  O.  30  lucida.  — We  apply  this  name  to  a very  distinct  and  very 

beautiful-leaved  variety,  which  forms  a standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  which,  we  trust,  will 
soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are  large,  regularly 
cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  of  a fine  shining  green. 
The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

The  common  hawthorn,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a shrub  or  small  tree,  with  a 
smooth  bark  and  very  hard  wood.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is 
young,  and  in  a good  soil  and  climate,  is  from  1 foot  to  2 or  3 feet  a year, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years  ; afterwards  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the 
shrub  or  tree  has  attained  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  when  its  shoots  are 
produced  chiefly  in  a lateral  direction,  tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the 
head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height.  In  a wild  state,  it  is  commonly 
found  as  a large  dense  bush  : but,  pruned  by  accident  or  design  to  a single 
stern,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  trees  of  the  third  rank 
that  can  be  planted : interesting  and  valuable  for  its  sweet-scented  flowers 
in  May,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  supplies  food  ftir  some  of  the 
smaller  birds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges,  the  hawthorn  does  not 
flower  and  fruit  very  abundantly  when  closely  and  frequently  clipped ; but, 
when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be  kept  within  bounds, 
and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched,  they  flower  and 
fruit  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  separate  trees.  The  plant  lives  for  a cen- 
tury or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  it  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height, 
with  trunks  upwards  of  3 ft.  in  diameter  at  1 ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  wood  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  difficult  to  work  : its  colour 
is  white,  but  with  a yellowish  tinge ; its  grain  is  fine,  and  it  takes  a beautiful 
polish ; but  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is  seldom  found  of  suf- 
ficient size,  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when  green,  68  lb.  12  oz. 
per  cubic  foot  ; and,  when  dry,  57  lb.  5 oz.  It  contracts,  by  drying,  one 
eighth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers,  the  teetli 
of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  mallets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire,  for  canes 
and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for  heating 
ovens ; a purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out  much  heat, 
and  possess  the  property  of  burning  as  readily  when  green,  as  in  their  drv 
state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for  the 
protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges  or  single  trees;  and 
they  will  last  a considerable  time  without  decaying  ; especially  w hen  they  have 
been  cut  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  w hich,  nevertheless,  pav 
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some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fruit  is  astringent. 
Bv  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a ditch ; though,  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  fencing  the  plants  when  young,  and  draining  the  soil,  it  is  a great  draw- 
back to  their  progress  afterwards,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  extending 
themselves,  except  on  one  side ; and,  by  the  drainage  of  the  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  their  natural  share  of  moisture.  Wherever  thorn  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2 ft.  in  depth,  manured  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a flat  sur- 
face, so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  from  the 
heavens. 

The  hawthorn  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a soil  naturally  dry  and 
fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  plant  is  never  found  natu- 
rally on  a wet  soil ; and,  if  planted  on  such  a soil,  it  soon  becomes  stunted, 
and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should  be  airy ; but  it 
will  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered,  and  even  some- 
what shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  neither  forms 
a handsome  tree,  nor  a close  thick  hedge. 

The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by  seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots ; which,  when  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  1 ft.  or 
18  in.  in  length,  and  planted  with  the  root  end  undermost,  speedily  make 
large  plants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  are  taken  up,  the  roots  may  always  be 
used  for  forming  new  hedges  ; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  they  do 
not  all  send  up  shoots  equally,  some  remaining  a year  in  the  ground  before 
they  do  so,  the  preferable  mode  is  to  plant  them  in  a nursery  for  the  first 
year  ; or,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ought  to  be  planted  thick,  so  as  to  make 
allowance  for  some  not  pushing  till  the  second  year,  and  some  not  pushing 
at  ail. 

When  the  hawthorn  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gathered  till  they  are  dead  ripe  ; which  will  be  in  October  or  November.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  they  must  be  mace- 
rated in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  from  the  nuts  ; and  the  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  dry  sand,  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them  equally  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the  seeds  do  not  come  up 
till  the  second  year,  a saving  of  ground  is  made  by  keeping  them  the  first 
year  in  a heap,  technically  called  a rot-heap,  mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  soil,  to  prevent  them  from  heating,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of 
the  pulp.  These  heaps  are  kept  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  weather ; care  being  taken  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  at 
least  once  a month,  so  as  to  equalise  this  influence.  When  the  seeds  are 
not  to  be  prepared  in  a heap,  they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, as  soon  as  separated  from  the  pulp ; but,  when  they  are  to  be  separated 
by  decomposition  in  a heap,  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  the  second  year ; by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months’  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  They  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  1 in.  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  Hawthorns  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges ; 
younger  and  untransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  period.  As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for 
fruit  trees  ; and  the  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafted 
on  them,  either  for  dwarfs  or  standard  high,  in  a similar  manner.  Not  only 
the  different  species  of  6Trataevgus,  but  those  of  Afespilus,  <Sorbus,  Pyrus,  and 
even  A/alus,  C’ydonia,  Ame/anchier,  Eriobotrya,  and  others,  may  be  grafted  on 
the  common  hawthorn  ; and  in  this  way  field  hedges  might  be  rendered 
ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 


XXVI.  iZOSA'CEjE:  crat^e'gus, 
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§ xiii.  Parvifblicc. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  serrated  or  notched,  but  scarcely  lobed. 
Fruit  green,  or  greenish  yellow  ; rather  large,  hard. 


Sk  25.  C.  parvito'lta  Ait.  The  small-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  1G9.  : Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  G27.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  5D8. 
Synonymes.  Mespilus  axillaris  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  37. ; M.  tomentosa  Pair.  Diet.  4.  p.  443. ; M.  xnn- 
thocarpos  Lin.jil.  Suppl.  254.  ; M.  parvifblia  Wats.  Dend.  Brit. ; Cratae'gus  tomentbsa  Lin.  tin 
682.,  Trew  E/ir.  t.  17.  ; C.  uni-  H 

fl6ra  Du  Iioi ; C.  turbinata 
Pursh  ; C.  viridis,  axillaris,  bo- 
tulif&lia,  florida,  linearis,  l.odd. 

Cat. ; Gooseberry-leaved  Thorn; 

Lord  Iley’s  Thorn. 

Engravings.  Trew  Ehr.,  t.  17.; 

Dend.  Brit.,  t.  65.  ; our ^.671. ; 
and./i£.  727.  in  p.  402. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
oval-lanceolate,  incisely 
serrated,  and  pubescent. 

Flowers  mostly  solitary. 

Branchlets  and  calyxes 
villose.  Stipules  bristle- 
like. Sepals  serrated. 

Fruit  almost  top-shaped, 
yellow,  or  yellowish 
green.  Nuts  5.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A low  shrub.  6:1  c-ParTift»a* 

North  America,  New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  in  sandy  shady  woods.  Heigh 
4ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  previously  to  1713.  Flowers  white;  May  and 
June,  rather  later  than  in  most  other  spe- 
cies. Haws  large,  greenish  yellow ; ripe  in 
November,  often  hanging  on  the  tree  all 
the  winter. 

Varieties. 

& C.  p.  2 Jlorida,  C.  florida  Lodd.  Cat. 

(Jig.  726.  in  p.  402.,  and  our  Jig. 

672.),  has  the  leaves  and  fruit  some- 
what smaller  and  rounder  than  those 
of  the  species. 

C.  p.  3 grossularicefolia,  C.  linearis 
Lodd.  Cat.  (Jig.  728.  in  p.  402.,  and  our  fig.  673.),  has  the  leaves 
lobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the  gooseberry. 

These  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  that,  unless  they  are 
seen  together  in  a living  state,  as 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arboretum, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  species,  or  from  each 
other  ; for,  however  different  the 
leaves  may  appear  in  our  figures 
(see  p.  402.),  all  the  forms  of  these 
may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 
same  plant:  and  some  plants  of 
each  variety  are  wholly  without 
spines,  while  in  others  the  spines 
are  very  numerous.  As  all  of  them 
are  small  plants,  with  flowers  large 

in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  073.  p.  gvossi)iaii«f6);» 

leaves,  they  are  well  adapted  for  exemplifying  the  genus  Cratte'gus  in  a minia- 
ture arboretum. 


G72.  C.  p.  fWrida. 
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ARBORETUM  £T  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


& 26.  C.  virgi'nica  Lock!.  The  Virginian  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1830,  and  ed.  1830. 

Symmymes.  C.  virginiana  Hurt.,  C.  spathulata  Michx.  and  Lindt.  But.  Reg.  t.  1890. : C.  vlrldi* 
Ilort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1890. ; fig.  729.  in  p.  402.;  and  our  fig.  074. 

Spec.  Char.,  <S/-c.  Leaves  obovate,  cuneate,  glabrous,  shining,  notched,  but 
not  lobed  ; small.  Fruit  round,  rather  larger  than  a common  haw,  green. 
A low  shrub.  Virginia.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
white  ; June.  Fruit  green ; October,  often  remaining  on  the  branches 
during  the  winter. 


The  plant  bears  a general  resemblance  to  C.  spathulata  (No.  17.)  in  its  foliage 
and  habit  of  growth  ; but  the  foliage  of  the  latter  is  lobed,  while  that  of  the 
former  is  entire.  The  fruit  of  C.  virginiea  is,  also,  six  times  larger  than  that 
of  C.  spathulata ; and  is  of  a dark  green,  while  the  other  is  of  a bright  red. 
The  blossoms  and  fruit  of  C.  virginiea  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos 
and  threes  ; while  those  of  C.  spathulata  consist  of  a considerable  number  of 
flowers.  The  species  differ,  also,  in  the  foliage  ; which  in  C.  spathulata  has 
long  winged  footstalks,  while  in  C.  virginiea  the  footstalks  are  short  and  slen- 
der. (See  the  leaves  of  C.  virginiea  Jig.  729.  in  p.  402.,  and  of  C.  spathulata 
Jig.  704.  in  p.  396.) 

§ xiv.  Mexicana. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  large,  oval-lanceolate,  notched  and  serrated.  Fruit  large, 
green  or  greenish  yellow. 

^ £ 27.  C.  mexica'na  Moc.  et  Scssc.  The  Mexican  Thorn. 

Identification.  Moc.  et  Sesse  FI.  Mex.  icon,  inedit.;  Dec.  Trod.,  2.  p.  629. ; Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard., 
2d  ser.  t.  300. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  601. 

Sunonymes.  C-  stipulacea  Lodd.  Cat.,  see  Gard.  Mag.  ix.  p.  630. ; C.  I,ambert?drca  Hort. 
Engravings.  Swt.  Brit  Fi-Gard.,  2d  ser.  t.  300.  ; Bot.  Reg  , t.  19  0. ; our  fig.  730.  in  p.  402.  • the 
plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  675. 

Spec . Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched  and  serrated ; acuminate, 
somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  a 
winged  margin.  Stipuies  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  Stamens  varying  from  10  to  15.  Styles 
2,  or  rarely  4.  Fruit  large,  pale  green,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe;  and, 
with  the  leaves,  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. Handsome,  and  resembling  a small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  A 
low  tree  ; evergreen  against  a wall,  and  sub-evergreen  as  a standard  in  the 
climate  of  London,  and  southwards.  Mexico,  on  table  lands.  Height  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.;  in  British  gardens  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers 
large,  white ; June.  Fruit  large,  pale  green,  ripening  against  a wall  in  October. 


XXVI.  .ROSA  CEAS  : GRATAE  GUS. 
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675.  C.  mexic&na. 


A remarkable  and  very  handsome  species,  resembling,  in  general  appearance. 
Mespilus  grandi flora. 

§ xv.  P yracantha. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small,  evergreen.  Fruit 
numerous,  of  a bright  coral  colour. 

* 28.  C.  Pyraca'ntha  Pers.  The  fiery  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  37. ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  29.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626.  ; Don’s  Mill., 
2.  p.  598.  . . 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  Pyracantha  L. ; evergreen  Thorn  ; Buisson  ardent,  Fr. ; lmmergrune  Mis- 
pel,  Ger. ; Agazzino,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  182.  f.  1.;  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  13.  f.  2. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  20.  No.  2. ; 
and  our  fig.  676. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lance- 
olate, crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  Styles  5. 

Fruit  globose,  scarlet,  ornamental ; continuing  a good  while 
upon  the  plant;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
fruit,  and  of  its  being  a shrub,  is  called  in  France  Buisson 
ardent.  (Dec.  Prod .)  An  evergreen  shrub.  South  of 
Europe,  in  rugged  places  and  hedges.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  white ; May.  Fruit  red ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

« C.  P.  2 crenulata.  C.  crenulata  Hort.  — A plant  bearing  676‘  c'  Pyrac^ntha’ 
this  name  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.  differs  very  little  from  the  species. 

I The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in  large  corymbs,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental ; and  the  fruit  remains  on  all  the  winter,  especially  when  the  shrub  is 
(.rained  against  a wall.  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily  eaten 
py  birds  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters.  The 
plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  garden,  forms  a handsome  evergreen  bush  ; 
jind,  if  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  would  form  a most 
desirable  evergreen  low  tree. 


AllBOIi  ETUM  ET  FllUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 

Crataegus  coccinea.  The  scarlet  -fruited  Thorn 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


XXVI.  J?OSA  ce^e  : cratte'gus. 
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C rake'ffus  coccmea  cordllina , and  C.  c.  indentdta, . The  coral- /Wrifof 
'I  horn,  and  the  indented-team/  Thorn.  ^ 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


Eratce'gus  glandulosa,  and  C.  g.  subrillosa.  The  glandular  Thorn,  ani 
the  sub  villose  - leaved  glandular  Thorn. 


xxvt.  J2os a'ce.®  : cratte'gus. 
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C ratac'gus  'punctata , and  C.  p yrifblia.  The  dotted-/n«Ye<i  Thorn,  and 
the  Pear-leaved  Thorn. 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 

C ratce'gus  macracantha.  The  long-spined  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


xxvi.  RosA'cEiE:  cratte'gus. 
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C rates' gus  Crus-galli , etvar.  The  Cock’s-spur  Thorn,  and  its  varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 

mu 

c.  Crtis-gUli. 


092  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BR1TANNICUM. 


C rata'gus  nigra,  and  C.  purpurea.  The  b\cncb-fruited  Thorn,  and  the 
Y)\i\'\Ae-branched  Thorn. 


xxvi.  .rosa'cete:  cratje'gus. 
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C rata'gus  purpurea  aitaica,  and  C.  Douglam.  The  Altaic  purple- 
branched  Thorn,  and  Douglas’s  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


c-  Douglas//. 
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Crake' gus  Jtava,  and  C.  lobata.  The  yeWow -fruited  Thorn,  and  the 
lobed  leaved  Thorn. 


XXVI.  7?OSA  CEiE  I CRATA’.'GUS. 
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Crcttoe'giis  trilobata,  and  C.  apiifdlia.  The  three-lobed-Zea^d  Thorn, 
and  the  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


Crataegus  cordata , and  C.  spathulata.  The  heart- shaped-leaved 
Thorn,  and  the  spathula- shaped-leaved  Thorn. 


XXVI.  iJOSA'CEiE  : crat^/gus. 
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C rat(B gus  Azarolus,  C.  Ardnia,  and  C.  mnroccana.  The  Azarole 
Thorn,  the  Aronia  Thorn,  and  the  Morocco  Thorn^ 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


398  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETU.M  BR1TANNICUM. 

c ratce'gus  orientals,  et  var.,  and  C.  tanacf folia,  et I vor.  The  Eastern 
Thorn,  and  the  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  with  Varieties. 

_ l />('  tlio  nafnriil  S1ZP.. 


xxvi.  .rosa'ce^e  : crat^e'gus. 
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Crataegus  tanacetifolia  Lee  ana,  C.  heterophylla , and  C.  O xyacantha 
obtusata.  Lee’s  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  the  various-leaved  Thorn,  and 
the  obtus e-leaved  Hawthorn. 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


c raUB'gm  Oxycwdntha,  et  var.  The  common  Hawthorn,  and  Five  cf 

its  Varieties. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


C.  O.Olivkriawo. 


XXVI.  HOSA  CEiE  : GRATAE  GUS. 
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C rates  yus  Oxyacantha  var  hive  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM. 


Crates' gus  parvifolia,  C.  p.  florida,  C.  p.  grossulariafolia,  C.  virgmica , 
C.  mexicana.  The  small-leaved  Thorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  the  Goose- 
berry-leaved Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


xxvi  .rosa'ceje  : photi'nia. 
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Genus  XV. 


STRANViE'S/4  Lindl.  The  Stranvje'sia.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg. 

Synonyme.  Cratse'gus  in  part. 

Derivation.  In  honour  of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  H.  Fox  Strangways,  F.H.S.,  &c.,  a botanical  amateur, 
who  possesses  a rich  collection. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  concave,  sessile,  spreading,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stamens  20,  spreading.  Ovary  villous,  superior,  5-ce)led  ; 
cells  containing  2 ovules.  Fruit  spherical,  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  contain- 
ing a superior,  5-valved,  hard,  brittle,  dehiscent  capsule.  Seeds  oblong. 
Testa  cartilaginous.  {Lindl.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  ; lanceolate,  serrated. 
Flowers  corymbose.  — An  evergreen  tree  ; native  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Asia ; in  Britain  a rather  tender  shrub. 


1.  S.  glauce'scens  Lindl . * The  glaucous-/eam/  Stranvaesia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1956. 

Synonyme.  Cratae'gus  glauca  Wall.  Cat.  673. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1956. ; and  our  figs.  731.  and  732. 


forming  a very  handsome  ever- 

J731.  Stranvae'sia  glauc^scens.  green.  Propagated  by  grafting  on  732  s.  g’.auc^scens. 

Cratae'gus. 


IHOTI'NIA  Lindl.  The  Photinia.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

i entification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 
nonyme.  Cratse'gus  sp.  L. 

privation.  From  pkoteinos,  shining ; in  al’usion  to  the  lucid  surface  of  the  leaves. 

\en.  Char.  . Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  reflexed.  Ovarium  semiadherent,  vil- 
lous, 2-celled.  Styles  2,  glabrous.  Pericarp  2-celled,  enclosed  in  the  fleshy 
calyx.  Testa  cartilaginous.  (Don's  Mill.) 


Di-Pentagynia. 


Spec.  Char.y  S/-c.  Leaves  lance- 
olate, coriaceous,  serrated, 
pointed  at  the  base  ; midrib 
and  nerves  on  the  under  side, 
as  well  as  the  young  twigs, 
hairy.  Corymbs  somewhat 
woolly.  Pedicels  3 or  4 times 
as  long  as  the  bud.  (Lindl.) 
An  evergreen  shrub  ; in  Nepal, 
a tree  20  ft.  high.  Introduced 
in  1828.  Flowers  white;  July. 
Fruit  small,  yellowish  red  ; ripe 
in  October. 


Somewhat  tender  when  treated 
as  a standard  in  the  open  garden 
but,  when  trained  against  a wall, 


Genus  XVI. 


Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  ; quite  entire,  or  serrated. 
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Flowers  white,  disposed  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles.  Fruit  small, 
smooth.  — Evergreen  trees  ; natives  of  Asia  and  America,  requiring  the 
same  garden  treatment  as  Cratae'gus  (on  which  all  the  species  may  be 
grafted),  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat  more  tender,  and  are  best 
grown  against  a wall  even  in  the  climate  of  London. 

* 1.  P.  serrula'ta  Lindl.  The  serrulated-/c/m>d  Photinia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631.:  and  Don’s  Mill  2. 

p.  602. 

Synonyme.  Crataegus  gl&bra  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  205.,  Bot.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  Colla  Hort.  Ripul. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2105.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  248.;  Colla  Hort.  Ripul.,  t.  36. ; the  plate  of  this 
species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  Jig.  733. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Buds  large,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.)  An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  Ja- 
pan and  China.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers 
white  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  ? ; rarely  produced  in  England. 

The  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  deep  red,  or  ma- 
hogany colour  ; and  the  decaying  leaves  exhibit  this  colour  much  more  in- 
tensely, mixed  with  a fine  yellow  or  scarlet.  Altogether  it  forms  a very- 
splendid  plant,  when  trained  against  a wall ; or,  in  warm  sheltered  situations, 
as  a standard.  It  is  commonly  grafted  or  budded  on  thorn  stocks ; and  it 
also  does  well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May  ; but  it  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced fruit  in  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White  Knights, 
where  it  was  planted  in  1804  ; and,  in  1835,  formed  a large  bush  or  tree, 
nearly  15  ft.  high. 

» 2.  P.  ^rbutifo'lia  Lindl.  The  Arbutus-feami  Photinia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  o02 
Synonyme.  Cratae'gus  nrbutifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Ketv.  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  232. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  491. ; and  our  fig.  734. 


XXVI.  .ROSA'cEiE  : cotonea'ster. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  distantly  serrated,  six  times 
longer  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  pani- 
cle, in  this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  Cali- 
fornia. Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
1796.  Flowers  white;  July  and  August.  Fruit  ?. 
A very  desirable  evergreen  for  walls,  hitherto 
comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens.  Horti- 
cultural Soci- 
ety’s Garden. 


731  P.  arbutifolia. 


} 3.  P.  integrifo'lia  Lindl.  The 
entire-leaved  Photinia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 

Synonyme.  Pyrus  integerrima  Wall,  ex  D.  Don 
Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  237. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  735.  from  a specimen  in  the 
Linneean  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acu- 
minated, quite  entire.  Panicle  dif- 
fuse. Pedicels  bractless.  Ovary 
3-celled  ; cells  biovulate.  (Don's 
Mill.)  An  evergreen  tree.  Nepal. 
Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  white  ?. 

Requires  the  protection  of  a wall, 
which  it  well  deserves,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 

f 4.  P.  du'bia  Lindl. 


735.  P.  integrlfblia. 

The  doubtful  Photinia. 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  104.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  bengalensis  Roxb. ; M.  tinctdria  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  238.  ; Cratffi'gus 
Skicdla  Ham.  MSS. 

Engravings.  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  t.  10. ; and  our  fig.  736. 

Spec.  fhar.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  ser- 
rated. Panicle  corymbose,  pilose.  Fruit  2-celled. 

Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a loose  testa. 

Fruit  sometimes  1-celled  from  abortion,  and  2- 
seeded.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  tree.  Nepal. 

Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers 
white  ?. 

It  appears  nearly  allied  to  Raphiolepis.  Hamil- 
ton states  that  the  bark  is  used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye 
cotton  red.  Culture  and  management  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

Genus  XVII. 


m 


COTONEA'STER  Med.  The  Cotoneaster.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Med.  Gesch.  Bot.,  1793. ; Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.632.; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  603. 

Synonyives.  Mespilus  sp.  Lin.  ; Neflier  cotonneux,  Fr. ; Quitten-Mispel,  Ger. ; Cotognastro,  Ital. 
Derivation.  Cotoneaster , a sort  of  barbarous  word  signifying  quince-like.  The  quince  was  called 
Cotonea  by  Pliny:  and  aster,  a corruption  of  ad  instar,  is  used  occasionally  to  express  similitude. 
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The  genus,  and  C.  frigida  in  particular,  is  not  unlike  the  quince  in  its  leaves.  (Lindley  in  Sot . 

Reg.  t.  1187.  and  1229.) 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  polygamous  from  abortion.  Calyx  turbinate,  bluntly 
5-toothed.  Petals  short,  erect.  Stamens  length  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
Styles  glabrous,  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Carpels  2 — 3,  parietal,  biovu- 
late,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; 
generally  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  lateral,  spreading,  furnished 
with  deciduous  subulate  bracteas.  Petals  small,  permanent. — Shrubs  or  low 
trees.  Natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

The  species  are  very  desirable  garden  shrubs  or  low  trees,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their  fruit  ; the  fruit  of  C.  frigida 
and  C.  affinis,  in  particular,  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  being  of 
an  intense  scarlet  colour,  have  a very  splendid  appearance,  and  remain  on 
the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  cotoneasters  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting  on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  com- 
mon quince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are  found  to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were 
indigenous  to  the  North  of  Europe,  more  especially  those  of  them  that  are 
true  evergreens.  Not  one  of  them  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 


§ i.  Leaves  deciduous.  Shrubs. 


& 1.  C.  vulga'ris  Lindl.  The  common  Cotoneaster. 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.632.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.603. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  Cotoneaster  Lin.  Sp.  686.,  (Ed.  FI.  Dan.  t.  112.  ; 

Ndflier  cotonneux,  Fr. ; Quitten-Mispel,  Ger. ; Salciagnolo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  CEd.  FI.  Dan.,  1. 112. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2713. ; and  our 
fig-  737. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base. 
Peduncles  and  calyxes  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  Europe  and  Siberia,  on  the  sunny  parts 
of  subalpine  hills.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  a wild  state ; 
in  cultivation  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Cultivated  in  1656.  Flowers 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
red  or  black  ; ripe  in  July  and  August. 


737.  C.  vuij^ris. 


Vaneties.  The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a wild  state,  and  in  gardens  : — 

Sfc  C.  v.  1 erythrocarpa  Led.  FI.  Alt.  ii.  p.219.  has  the  fruit  red  when 
ripe. 

si  C.  v.  2 melanocdrpa  Led.,  ilZespilus  Cotoneaster  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  p.  30. 
t.  14.,  M.  melanocarpa  Fisch.,  C.  melanocarpa  Lod.  Cat.,  has  the 
fruit  black  when  ripe. 

Sfc  C.v.  3 depressa  Fries  Nov.  Suec.  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod, 
spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit 
including  4 carpels.  It  is  a native  of  the  rocks  of 
Sweden  near  Warberg. 

Sfc  2.  C.  (v.)  tomento'sa  Lindl.  The  tomentose,  or  woolly, 

Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101.;  Dec.  Prod..  2.  d 
632. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  603. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  toment&sa  Willd.  Sp.  2.  p.  1012.,  not  Lam.  ; M.  erio- 
cferpa  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Synops.  and  Suppl.  No.  369 i. 

Engraving.  Ourj?g.*738.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends. 

Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A decidu- 
ous shrub,  like  the  preceding  species,  of  which  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a variety,  found  wild  on  the  rocks 

”38  C.  (v.j  tomentosa. 
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of  Jura,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps ‘of  Switzerland  ; and  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

& 3.  C.  (v.)  laxiflo'ra  Jacq.  The  loose-flowered  Cotoneaster 

Identification.  Jacq.  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1305  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1305.  ; and  our  figs.  739.  and  740. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 

Cymes  panicled,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  ( Don's  Mill. ) 

Branches  brownish  purple,  with  an  ash- 
coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  off.  A de- 
ciduous shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having 
the  same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vulgaris,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes, and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
and  their  greater  number.  It  was  raised  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is 

739.  C.  (v.)  laxiflora.  unknown.  740.  C.  (v.)  laxiflora. 

Variety. 

& C.  ( v .)  1.  2unifldra  Fischer. — Flowers  solitary.  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden. 

& m 4.  C.  denticula'ta.  The  toothed-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identfication.  H.  et  B.,  vol.  vi.  p.  214. 

Engravings.  H.  et  B.,  vol.  vi.  t.  556. ; and  our  fig.  741 . 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic,  or  obovate-elliptic, 
rounded  on  both  sides,  mucronate-cuspidate,  den- 
ticulate at  the  apex,  coriaceous,  smooth  above, 
tomentose,  pubescent  and  hoary  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs simple.  Flowers  sub-dodecandrous,  with 
1 — 2 stigmas.  Calyx  woolly  tomentose.  (H.  et 
B.)  A shrub,  apparently  sub-evergreen,  and  very 
like  C.  vulgaris.  Mexico,  on  elevated  plains 
near  Actopa,  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  Height 
? 5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1839.  Flowers 
white  ; September.  Fruit  ?.  Raised  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  M.  Hartweg. 

§ ii.  Sub-evergreen  or  deciduous.  Tall  Shrubs  or  low  Trees. 

«*  5.  C.  fri'gida  Wall.  The  frigid  Cotoneaster 

Identification.  Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1229. ; «nd  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Synonym e.  Pynis  Niissia  Ham.  in  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  237.,  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  634. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1229. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  one  fig.  742. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white,  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A sub-ever- 
green shrub  or  low  tree.  Nepal,  on  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern 
region.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  of  a snowy 
white,  produced  in  great  abundance  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  crimson,  or 
bright  red  ; ripe  in  September,  and  generally  remaining  on  the  trees  great 
part  of  the  winter. 

A remarkably  robust-growing,  sub-evergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3 or 

4 feet  long  every  season,  when  young ; and,  in  3 or  4 years  from  the  seed, 

becoming  very  prolific  in  flowers  ana  fruit.  As  the  fruit,  with  the  greater  part 
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of  the  leaves,  remains  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a splendid  appearance 
at  that  season  ; and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It  is  very  hardy ; the  specific  name  of 
frigida  being  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
was  found.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 


¥ 1 6.  C.  (f.)  affi'nis  Lindl.  The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Coloneaster. 


742.  C.  frigida. 


743  C.  if.)  affi'ni*. 
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Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.632.;  and  Don’s  Mil!.,  2. 
p.  603. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  integerrima  Hamilt.  MSS. ; M.  afflnis  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  238. ; ? C ku- 
mana  in  Lodd.  collection. 

Engravings.  The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  743. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered  at 
the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A sub-evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Nepal,  at  Chittong,  in  the  lower  country.  Height  10  ft. 
to  20ft.  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  white;  April  and  May.  Fruit 
bright  red,  or  deep  crimson  ; ripe  in  September,  and  remaining  on  the 
trees  great  part  of  the  winter. 

A robust  shrub  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so  like  the 
preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage,  and  on  that  account 
worth  keeping  distinct. 

i i 7.  C.  acumina'ta  Lindl.  The  acuminated-Zeaaec?  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.603 
Synonyrne.  il/espilus  acuminata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  919. 

Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  919. ; Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  t 9.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  744. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  rather  pilose  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  vulgaris, 
C.  tomentosa,  or  C.  affi'nis.  Calyxes  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A sub- 
evergreen shrub  or  low  tree.  Nepal.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in 
1820.  Flowers  white ; April  and  May.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  September, 
and  remaining  on  the  plants  all  the  winter. 

A vigorous-growing,  fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome 
sub-evergreen  low  tree  ; very  distinct,  and  a most  desirable  species. 

¥ 8.  C.  nummula'ria  Lindl.  The  money -Ytke-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  396. 

Synonymes.  C.  elliptica  Hort.  ; Eriobotrya  elliptica  Lindl.  ; Mespilus  Cutle  Hort.;  ?C.  lae'vis  in 
Lodd.  collection. 

Derivation.  Probably  from  the  roundness  of  the  leaf,  resembling  the  general  form  of  coins. 
Engravings.  The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  745. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  soon  fall  off.  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a young 
state  ; the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surface,  and  calyx,  become 
glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a cyme.  Style  and 
carpel,  which  has  a bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a spread- 
ing manner;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  sub-evergreen 
tree.  Nepal,  in  the  mountainous  region.  Height  10  ft.  to  15ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1824.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Berries  numerous,  black; 
ripe  in  September. 

A very  handsome  species,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  others  by  its 
spreading  habit  of  growth  and  smaller  leaves. 

§ iii.  Leaves  evergreen , leathery.  Low  Shrubs , with  prostrate 
Branches  ; Trailers , but  not  properly  Creepers. 

n.  9.  C.  rotundifo'lia  Wall.  The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

ldentifi  cation.  Wall.  Cat. ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1229. 

Synonymes.  C.  microphjrlla  U'va-ursi  Lindl. 

Bot.  Reg.  t.  1187.  ; C.  U'va-tirsi  llort.  ; the 
Bearberry-leaved  Nopal  Cotoneaster. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1 187- ; and  our  figs. 

746.  and  747. 

Spec.  Char.,  <Sfc.  Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles 
l-flowered.  Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

An  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal,  on 
mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1825.  Flowers  white, 

746.  C.  rotundifolia.  wjtj1  backs  Gf  the  petals  often 
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pinkish  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  bright  scarlet ; ripe  in  August,  and  remain- 
ing on  all  the  winter. 

A most  desirable  shrub  for  a small  garden,  for  clothing  a naked  wall,  cover- 
ing rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high,  so  as  to  form  a pendent  evergreen  tree. 
*l  10.  C.  (r.)  microphy'lla  Wall.  The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1114.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  ( 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1114.;  and  our^g.  748. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  usually  1-flowered. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  A prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  closely 
resembling  the  preceding  species,  and  in  our  opinion 
only  a variety  of  it.  Nepal.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 

Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  white ; May  and  June. 

Berries  bright  scarlet ; ripe  in  August,  and  remaining 
on  all  the  winter. 

It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  forms  a fine  plant  on 
rockwork,  or  on  a lawn,  where  it  has  room  to  extend 
itself.  A plant  of  C.  microphyila,  at  High  Clere, 
of  about  10  years’  growth,  was,  in  1835,  6 ft.  high,  and  formed  a dense  bush, 
covering  a space  21  ft;  in  diameter.  Another,  at  Redleaf,  was,  in  1837,  nearly 
as  large.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn,  or  any  of  its  congeners,  this 
shrub  forms  a singular  and  beautiful  evergreen  drooping  tree : or  it  will  cover 
a naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ; and  it  possesses  a decided  advantage 
over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the  variety  called  the  giant  ivy,  in  its 
shootS,  which  may  be  prevented  from  extending  many  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and,  consequently,  being  not  likely  to  injure  the  plants  growing  near 
it.  Were  the  practice  of  training  trees  and  shrubs  in  architectural  or  sculp- 
tural shapes  again  to  come  into  fashion,  there  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose  than  this  and  the  preceding  sort  of  Cotoneaster. 

«t.  11.  C.  (r.)  .suxifo'lia  Wall.  The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1229. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Engraving.  Oux fig.  749.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  beneath, 
evergreen.  Peduncles  2 — 3-flowered,  woolly. 

Flowers  white.  (Doji’s  Mill.)  A native  of 
Neelgherry ; introduced  in  1824;  and  ap- 
parently a variety  of  C.  rotundifolia,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  the  peduncles  2- 
and  3-flowered,  but  scarcely  in  any  thing 
else. 

Variety. 

n-  C.  (b.)  2 marginata , C.  marginata 
Lindl.,  has  rather  larger  leaves, 
which  are  covered  thickly  on  the  under  side  and  margin  with  a dense 
white  tomentum.  Raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in 
1 838,  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Falconer  of  Saharunpore. 

Genus  XVIII. 

B 

AMELA'  NCHIEK  Med.  The  Amelanchier.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Med.  Gesch.,  1793.  i Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans  , 13.  p.  100. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 
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Synonymes.  .Vespilus  L.  ; Pyrus  W. ; ^rbiiia  Pers. 

Derivation.  According  to  Clusius,  Amelancier  is  the  old  Savoy  name  for  A.  vulgaris.  (E.  of  PI.) 
Amelancier  is  the  Savoy  name  for  the  medlar. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  lanceolate.  Stamens  rather  shorter  than 
the  calyx.  Ovarium  of  10-cells,  or  of  5 bipartite  ones.  Ovula  10,  solitary 
in  the  partitions  of  the  cells.  Styles  5,  joined  together  a little  at  the  base.v 
PomCy  when  mature,  3 — 5 celled.  Seeds  3 — 5 ; endocarp  cartilaginous. 
{Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated.  Flowers  white, 
in  racemes.  Bracteas  linear  lanceolate,  deciduous.  — Small  trees,  natives  of 
Europe,  America,  or  Asia. 

In  British  gardens,  they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white, 
abundant,  showy,  and  produced  early  in  the  season  ; for  their  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  June;  and  for  the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage 
assumes  in  autumn.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the 
quince ; or  the  weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 


¥ 1.  A.  vulga'rts  Mcench.  The  common  Amelanchier. 

Identification.  Mcench  Meth.,  682. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.604. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  Amelanchier  Lin.  Sp.  685.,  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.  t.  300. ; Pyrus  Amelanchier 
Willd.  Sp.  2.  p.  1015. ; vfrbnia  rotundifblia  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  39. ; Cratse'gus  rotundifblia  Lam. ; 
Sdrbus  Amelanchier  Crantz  ; Alisier  Amelanchier,  Amelanchier  des  Bois,  Neflier  k Feuilles  rondes, 
Fr. ; Felsenbirne,  Ger.  ; Pero  cervino,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  300. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2430.  ; and  our  fig.  750. 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  roundish-oval, 
bluntish,  downy  beneath,  afterwards 
glabrous.  Fruit  dark  blue.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A deciduous  low  tree.  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  atFon- 
tainbleau  in  France.  Height  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
white  ; March  and  April.  Fruit  black, 
soft  and  eatable;  ripe  in  July.  Decaying 
leaves  bright  yellow. 

A most  desirable  low  tree,  on  account 
of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers,  which 
cover  the  tree  like  a white  sheet,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and,  in  very  mild  seasons, 
even  in  March. 


750.  Ameldnchier  vulg&ris. 


® ¥ 2.  A.  (v.)  Botrya'pium  Dec.  The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snowy-blossomed 
Amelanchier. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  202.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Synonymes.  Mespilus  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  185. ; M.  arbdrea  Michx.  Arb.  2.  t.  66. ; Cratae'gus  race- 
mbsa  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  84. ; P^rus  Botry&pium  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.  p.  255.  ; /frbnia  Botryapium  Pers. 
Syn.  2.  p.  39.  ; the  Canadian  Medlar,  Snowy  Mespilus,  June  Berry,  wild  Pear  Tree;  Alisier  de 
Choisy,  Amelanchier  de  Choisy,  Alisier  a Grappes,  Fr. ; Traubenbirne,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Schm.  Arb.,  t.  84.  ; Willd.  Abbild.,  t.  79. ; Krause,  t.  56. ; the  plates  of  this  species, 
in  a young  and  an  old  state,  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; our  fig.  751.,  from  a specimen  taken 
from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  fully  expanded; 
and  figs.  752.  and  753.,  copied  from 
Michaux’s  North  American  Sylva  ; 
fig.  751 . showing  the  plant  in  spring 
before  the  flowers  are  fully  opened  ; 
and  fig.  752.  showing  the  plant  in 
fruit.  Both  differ  in  some  respects 
from  fig.  753.  See  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s 
remarks  under  A.  ov&lis,  No.  4. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  ob- 
long-elliptical, cuspidate, 
somewhat  villous  when 
young,  afterwards  glabrous. 

{Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 

751.  A (▼.)  Botrjkpium.  slirub  Or  low  tree,  closely  7?V  A.  (t.,  BotryMua.. 
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resembling  the  preceding  species  ; and  by  some  bo- 
tanists considered  as  only  a variety  of  it.  America. 
Height  in  America  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.,  with  a trunk 
10  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter;  in  England  20ft. 
to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1746.  Flowers  white; 
April.  Fruit  purple,  agreeable  to  eat ; ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 
A very  ornamental  tree,  from  its  profusion  of 
blossoms  early  in  April,  and  from  its  rich  autumnal 
foliage;  and  even  the  fruit  is  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  either  eaten  by  itself,  or  in  tarts,  pies,  and 
puddings.  The  wood  is  white,  and  it  exhibits  no  dif- 
ference between  the  heart  and  the  sap  : it  is  longitu- 
dinally traversed  by  small  bright  red  vessels,  which 
intersect  each  other,  and  run  together  ; a physiolo- 
gical peculiarity  which,  Michaux  observes,  occurs  also 
in  the  red  birch. 


& ¥ 3.  A.  (v.)  sanguTnea  Dec.  The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633.  ; Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1171 
p.  203.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Synonymes.  Pyrus  sanguinea  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  340. ; Jrbnia  sangufnea  Nutt 
canadensis  y rotundifblia  Michaux  FI.  Bor.  AmerA.  p.  391. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1171. ; and  our  figs.  754.  and  755. 


Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 


Mespilm 


754.  A.  (v.)  sanguinea. 


iw  \ / ouutjuiuca. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  finely  serrated, 
somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  few  in  a raceme.  "Calyx  gla- 
brous. Petals  linear,  obtuse.  Fruit  eatable.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
tree  or  large  shrub.  Hudson’s  Bay.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced 
in  1824.  Flowers  white ; April.  Fruit  dark  purple,  full  of  blood-coloured 
juice;  ripe  in  July.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 

This  plant  differs  from  A.  (v.)  Botryapium  in  the  fewer  flowers,  much  shorter 
raceme,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals  ; 
in  the  young  leaves  being  perfectly  destitute  of  pubes- 
cence, and  the  head  somewhat  fastigiate. 

^ ^ 4 .A.  (v.)  ova'lis  Dec.  The  oval-Zuc?  Amelanchier. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 604 
Synonymes.  Cratae'gus  spic5ta  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  84.  ? ; Me spilus 
Amelanchier  Walt.  Car.  p.  184.  ; A.  parviflbra  Dovg.  MS.  ; M. 

C^en,sls„var-,"  ovalis  Michx-  Am-  P-  291.  ; Pyrus  ovalis 
Willd.  Sp.2.  p 1014. ; ylrdnia  ovalis  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  240.  : Amelan- 
erner  du  Canada,  Alisier  k E'pi,  Fr.  ; rundblattrige  Birne,  Ger. 

Engraving.  Fig.,  756.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute  ; 
when  young,  rather  velvety  beneath  ; when  adult, 
glabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate.  Calyx 
pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A large  deciduous  shrub 
or  low  tree.  North  America,  from  Lake  Huron  to  - 766,  A,  ovVib. 
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the  Rocky  Mountains.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers 
white ; April.  Fruit  purple ; ripe  in  July.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 

Varieties. 

Sfe  ¥ A.  ( v .)  o.  2 subcordata  Dec. ; 4ronia  subcordata  Raf. ; ihfalus  micro- 
carpa  Raf. — A native  of  mountains  near  New  York.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

It  A.  ( v .)  o.  3 semi-integrifolia  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  p.  201. — Leaves  for 
the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.  A native  about  the  Grand 
Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 

Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects  this 
to  be  only  a variety  of  A.  Botryapiurn ; and  he  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to 
have  included  A.  Botryapiurn  and  A.  vulgaris  under  his  A.  canadensis.  The 
wood  of  A.  ovalis,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians 
for  making  arrows  and  pipe  stems ; and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian 
voyagers  Bois  de  fleche.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a pea,  are  the 
finest  fruit  in  the  country ; and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a fresh 
and  in  a dried  state.  They  “ make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding.”  (Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  203.) 


& ¥ 5.  A.  (v.)  flo'rida  Lind/.  The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589. ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  484. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1589.  ; and  our  figs.  758.  to  a scale  of  2 in.  to  1 ft.,  and  fig.  757.  of  the 
natural  size. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 
serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  glabrous  in  every  state. 

Bracteas  and  stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  falling  off. 

Flowers  in  upright  racemes,  many  in  a raceme.  Calyx  gla- 
brous externally ; its  segments  longer 
than,  or  at  least  as  long  as,  the 
stamens.  (Lindl.)  A handsome 
hardy  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree, 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  like 
A.  (v.)  Botryapiurn,  but  at 'once 
recognised  as  distinct  by  its  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth,  and  by  the  short- 
757.  a.  (v.)  fidrida.  ness  of  its  stamens.  North  America, 

on  the  north-west  coast.  Height 
10  ft.  to  20ft.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  white;  May.  Fruit  purple; 
ripe  in  August.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 


758.  A.  (t.)  fidrida. 


t uricL y . . ? 

A.  (v.)  f.  2 parvifolia,  the  A.  parvifolia  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  is  of  a dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3 or  4 feet  high,  and 
has  smaller  leaves. 

The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ; the  petals  vary  in 
length,  some  having  measured  more  than  £ of  an  inch.  In  general  habit,  it  is 
somewhat  more  fastigiate  than  the  other  sorts,  unless  we  except  A.  sangulnea, 
to  which.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very  near  akin.  Possibly  a distinct  spe- 
cies, but  we  doubt  it. 


Genus  XIX. 


ff/E'SPILUS  Lindl.  The  Medlar.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  99. ; Dec.  Trod.,  2.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p. 
Synonymes.  jV/espilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others;  MespilOphora  sp.  of  Neck.;  Nether,  tr. 
Ger.  ; Neopolo,  Ital.  . . ........ 

Derivation.  From  ntetos,  a half,  and  pilos,  a buliet ; fruit  resembling  half  a bullet. 


604. 

; Mispe; 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  the  segments  foliaceous.  Petals  nearly  orbicular. 
Disk  large,  full  of  honey.  Styles  2 — 5,  glabrous.  Pome  turbinate,  open  ; 
5-celled.  Endocarp  bony.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; lanceolate,  serrulated. 
Flowers  large,  nearly  sessile,  usually  solitary,  white.  Bractcas  permanent. — 
Trees  ; in  a wild  state  furnished  with  spines.  Natives  of  Europe. 

The  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic.  The  second  species  is  an  ornamental  shrub 
or  low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a CVatae'gus.  Both  are  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn  ; and  both 
grow  freely  in  any  common  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry. 

1.  M.  germa'nica  L.  The  German,  or  common , Medlar. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp..  684.  ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  13.  f.  1. ; Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  605. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1. 13.  f.  1.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; 
and  o\ir fig.  759. 


759.  Afespilus  germanica. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank.  Europe 
and  the  West  of  Asia,  in  bushy  places  and  woods ; and  said  to  be  found, 
also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  about  Chester,  in  Eng.land ; apparently 
in  a truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  Cultivated  in  1596.  Flowers  white  ; 
May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October  and  November.  Decaying 
leaves  dark  brown,  or  yellow. 

Varieties . DeCandolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  varieties  : — 
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*£  M.  g.  1 sylvestris  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.  — Spiny.  Fruit  small.  It  loses 
its  spines  in  a state  of  cultivation. 

M.  g.  2 stricta  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  172.,  Dod.  Pempt.  801. — 
Spineless.  Leaves  doubly  serrated. 

^ M.  g.  3 diffusa  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  172.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.  i. 
t.  3.  — Thornless.  Leaves  nearly  entire.  Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue , the  following  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  artificial  varieties  : — 

1 . Blake’s  large-fruited  Medlar. 

2.  Dutch  Medlar. — Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottingham , or  common , Medlar.  — Fruit  obovate,  middle  size,  and  of 

the  best  quality  the  only  sort  worth  cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  The  stoneless  Medlar.  — Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a state  of  incipient  decay,  when 
it  is  very  agreeable  to  some  palates  ; though  it  is,  as  Du  Hamel  observes, 
more  un  fruit  de  fantaisie,  than  one  of  utility.  A number  of  trees  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  where  they  have  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. 

It  2.  M.  Smi'thzj  Dec.  Smith’s  Medlar. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 

Synonymes.  M.  grandiflura  Smith  Exot.  Bot.  1.  p.  33.  ; M.  lobata  Poir,  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3342. 
Engravings.  Smith  Exot.  Bot.,  1.  t.  18. ; Eot.  Mag.,  t.  3442. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.;  and  our  fig.  760. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  with 
rambling  irregular  branches.  Native  country  unknown.  Cultivated  in 
1800.  Height  15ft.  to  20ft.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit 
reddish  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

As  hardy  as  the  common  medlar,  and  well  deserving  a place  in  ornamental 
plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are  those  of  a Cratae'gus  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  more  properly  belonging  to 
that  genus  than  to  Mespilus. 


xxvi.  /josa'ce^e  : py'rus. 
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Genus  XX. 


PY'RUS  Lindl.  The  Pear  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Lin.  Soc.  Tr.,  13.  p.  97. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  033. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  005. 
Synonymes.  P^rus  MAlus,  and  Sdrbus,  Town.  ; P^rus  and  Sorbus  Lin. ; Pyrdphorum  and  Apy 
rdphorum  Neck. 

I Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  an  urceolate  tube,  and  a 5-lobed  limb.  Petals 
roundish.  Styles  usually  5,  rarely  2 or  3.  Pome  closed,  5-celled.  Pnta- 
men  cartilaginous.  Seeds  2 in  each  cell.  Testa  cartilaginous.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous,  or  sometimes  sub-ever- 
green ; entire,  serrated,  or  pinnately  divided.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
cymes.  Bracteas  subulate,  deciduous. 

Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs  ; almost  all  deciduous  ; natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  are  in  great  estimation  throughout 
the  world  for  their  fruit ; and  others  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  flowers. 
Under  the  genus  Pyrus,  botanists  have  lately  united  the  Linnaean  genera 
Pyrus  and  Morbus,  together  with  several  species  formerly  included  under 
Afespilus,  Cratae'gus,  and  other  genera. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Pyrus  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  most  univer- 
sally cultivated  of  all  ligneous  plants  ; the  apple  and  the  pear  being  highly 
esteemed  fruits,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. These,  and  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  wild  varieties  of  each  division. 

§ l.  Pyruphorum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subglobose,  without  a concavity  at  the  base.  Pedicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  ( Dec . Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
tion comprehends  all  the  pears,  properly  so  called. 

J 1.  P.  commu'nis  L.  The  common  Pear  Tree. 

Identification,  l^inn.  Sp.,  686. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 

Synonymes.  P.  .4'chras  Gcertn.  Fruct.  2.  p.  44.  t.  87. ; P.  sylvestris  Dod.  Pempt.  800. ; PyrSster 
Ray  Syn.  452.  ; Poirier,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Birne,  or  Birnebaum,  Ger. ; Pero  domestico,  Ital. ; Pera, 
Span. ; and  Gruschka,  Russian. 

Engravings.  Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  453. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1784. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  jig.  761. 

5 pec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
tree  of  the  middle  size.  Europe,  in  woods  and  waste  places,  from  the  east 
of  Russia  to  the  west  of  England.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  rarely  70  ft.  In  cul- 
tivation from  time  immemorial.  Flowers  white,  never  tinged  with  pink  like 
those  of  the  apple  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  in  a wild  state  green,  turning 
yellowish  in  November.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow  or  reddish  yellow. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  compara- 
tively permanent ; to  which  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.  To  these  we 
might  have  subjoined  a class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P. 
nivalis,  P.  salicifolia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species  ; but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 
as  distinct  sorts. 

^ P.  c.  1 A ychras  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  213. — Spiny.  Leaves  woolly  when 
young,  but  afterwards  glabrous  ; the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire  ; 
the  petiole  long.  Tube  of  the  calyx  woolly  when  voung,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.  Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 
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¥ P.  c.  2 Pyrdster  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  214.,  Gaertn.  Fr.  t.  87.  f.  2.  — Spiny. 
Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the 

base. 

¥ P.  c.  3 folds  variegatis  has  variegated  leaves. 

¥ P.  e.  kfructu  variegato  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 
and  white. 

¥ P.  c.  5.  sanguinolenta , the  sanguinole  Pear,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  red 
or  reddish  ; and,  though  small  and  gritty,  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ripe. 

*£  P.  c.  6 fibre  pleno,  Poire  de  l’Armenie  Bon.  Jard.  p.  43.,  has  double 
flowers. 

¥ P.  c.  7.  jaspida  ; Bon  Chretien  a Bois  jaspe  Bon.  Jard.  edit.  1836, 
p.  424.  ; has  the  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 

¥ P.  c.  8 sativa  Dec. — Without  spines.  This  is  the  cultivated  variety, 
of  which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.  For 
these  DeCandolle  refers  us  to  Miller’s  Dictionary,  and  to  Du 
Hamel’s  Des  Arbres  Fruitiers  ; but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the 
most  complete  collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society ; and  they  are  described 
in  the  Fruit  Catalogue  (edit.  1831)  of  that  body.  From  this  cata- 
logue Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 

Subvarieties. 

Beurre  Diel.  — Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.  A hardy  tree, 
somewhat  fastigiate  in  its  shape  ; a great  bearer,  and  deserving  of 
extensive  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,  independently  altoge- 
ther of  its  handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurre  de  Rans  (not  Beurree  ranee,  as  commonly  written,  which  means 
rank,  or  rancid).  — Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.  It  bears  very  well  as  a standard. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte. — Leaves  remarkably  narrow. 

Glout  Morceau.  (fig.  762.) — Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  A 
hardy  tree,  and  a great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour. 
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and  hanging  late  on  the  tree.  There  is  a plate  of  this  variety  in  the 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. 

Napoleon. — Leaves  broad  and  shining.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a good  bearer.  The  fruit  excellent. 

Swan’s  Egg.  — A handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  The 
fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  ’ This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London  ; and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here,  from  having  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  fruit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  above  sorts,  is  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  following  Scotch  pears  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery  ; but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties* 
The  Benvie , the  Golden  Knap , and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms  ; the 
latter  more  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lombardy 
poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees  generally  attain  the  height 
of  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in 
Perthshire. 

The  busked  Lady  and  the  Pow  Meg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  sucn 
as  wiR  assort  with  the  A'cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  11.) 

The  pear  tree,  in  a wild  state,  has  a pyramidal-shaped  head,  with  thorny 
branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pendulous. 
The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral  ramifications, 
except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  different 
soils,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  : in  Britain  they  are  generally 
green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  ; but  in 
the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  so  exceedingly  in 
their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow-leaved,  the  sage- 
leaved, the  elaeagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties,  which  by 
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many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a wild  state,  is 
seldom  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinary  culti- 
vated varieties  ; and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is  always 
found  on  a dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  hills  or  moun- 
tains ; and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  2 or  3 feet  a year  for  the  first  6 or  7 years  ; in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  gardens  ; and  in  30  years  the  height  of 
50  ft.,  with  a trunk  from  1 ft.  to  18  in.  in  diameter  ; which  may  be  considered 
its  average  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.  M.  Bose 
says  that  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considered  to  be  more  than  400  years 
old  ; and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  famous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  writers  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
that,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness  ; which  is,  indeed,  the 
case  with  most  other  trees. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact,  of  a fine  grain,  and 
slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  lb.  5 oz.  per  cubic  foot  ; and, 
when  dry,  from  49  lb.  to  53  lb.  This  wood,  in  common  with  that  of  all  the 
Ro sacegp,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  bv  steeping  it  in  water  ; 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended  for  particular  pur- 
poses. It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resembles  ebony  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by 
turners  and  pattern-makers  ; also  for  joiners’  tools,  and  to  make  various 
articles  which  are  dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of 
the  pear  is  excellent,  producing  a vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by 
intense  heat.  It  also  makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to 
Withering,  afford  a yellow  dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a green  to  blue  cloths. 
The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarts,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Russia;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a substitute 
for  pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  It  is  essential  that 
the  soil  should  be  dry  ; and,  where  the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large  and  he 
productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and  good.  There  are  few  trees  better  adapted 
for  being  grown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastigiate-growing  varieties  of  pear, 
because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and  can,  therefore,  never  inter- 
fere with  the  plough  ; and  the  heads,  whether  fastigiate  or  spreading,  it  is 
known  from  experience,  do  very  little  injury  to  pasture.  If,  therefore,  fasti- 
giate-growing trees,  producing  excellent  sorts  of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all 
hedges,  a very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  public. 
The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed;  and  the  varieties  cultivated  for  their 
fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  different  kinds.  For  the  poorer 
soils,  and  exposed  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear  of  the  given  locality  must, 
doubtless,  be  the  best,  because  they  must  be  the  hardiest : but  it  is  found  from 
experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  physiological  principles,  that,  on  good 
soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated  entirely  as  a fruit  tree,  both  the 
tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the  stock  is  a seedling  pear  of  some 
vigorous-growing  variety.  When  dw  arf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  is  grafted 
on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn  ; or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or  some 
other  species  of  Morbus.  It  grows  lemarkably  well  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn; though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durable  tree  ; because,  as  the  scion  increases  faster  in  diameter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived. 
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2.  P.  (c.)  salvifo'lia  Dec.  The  Sage-leaved, 

Aurelian , or  Orleans , Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  531.,  in  a note ; Prod.,  2.  p.  634.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonyme.  Poirier  Sauger  D'Ourch  in  Bibl.  Phys.  Econ.  Mai 
1817  p.  299. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1482. ; and  our  fig.  763. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  tomentose  all  over 
when  young  ; when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry. 

Wild  and  cultivated  about  Orleans,  in  France. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  Introduced  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  1826;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
only  a variety  of  the  common  wild  pear.  763-  p • <c-> ,alvif61ia- 

3.  P.  (c.)  niva'lis  Lin.fil . The  snow y-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  253.  ; Jac.  FI.  Austr., 
t.  107. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p. 

623. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  107. ; and  our  fig.  764. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse, 
white  and  silky  beneath.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal. Fruit  globose,  very  acid,  except 

I when  ripe  and  beginning  to  decay,  when 
it  becomes  very  sweet.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  in  1826,  or  before  ; and 
is  already  15  ft.  high,  forming  a very  hand- 
some white-foliaged  tree;  though,  as  we 
think,  decidedly  only  a variety,  or  race,  of 
the  common  wild  pear. 


^ 4.  P.  (c.)  sina'ica  Thouin.  The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 


764.  P.  (c.)  nivklis. 


765.  P.  (c.)  sinaica. 

.Identification.  Thouin  Mem.  Mus..  1.  170.  t.  9.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ; Don’s  Mil).,  2.  p.  622. 
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Synonymes.  P.  SinM  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  144.,  N.  Du  Ham.  6.  t.  57. ; P.  persica  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.40. ; 
the  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Mus.,  1.  t.  9.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  57. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  49. ; the  plate  in  Arb- 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi . ; and  our  fig'.  7G5. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whitishly  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenated ; whitishly 
pubescent  beneath,  above  glabrous  and  almost  shining ; falling  off  late. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Paris 
Garden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into  England  in  J820. 
It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable 
from  it ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if  sown  to  a consider- 
able extent,  would  produce  plants  of  these  and  several  other  kinds. 

¥ 5.  P.  ( c .)  salicifo'lia  L.  The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Suppl.,  255. ; Dec.  l’rod.,  2.  p.  635.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonymes.  P.  clajagnitblia  Pall.  ; P.  orientalis  Horn.  Suppl.  52.  ; P.  (C.)  dseagnifblia  Arb.  Brit. 
1st  edit.  p.  889. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Itin.,  3.  p.374.  t.  N.  f.  3.  ; FI.  Ros.,  1.  t.  9.;  and  our  fig.  766. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Buds  whitely  tomentose. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  sur- 
face. The  disk  three  times  as  long  as  the 
petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels, 
disposed  in  corymbs,  a few  in  a corymb. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A native  of  Siberia,  com- 
mon in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers 
Cuma  and  Terec  ; and  found,  also,  on 
Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  ac- 
companied by  C.  Oxyacantha  and  Prunus 
spinosa.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1780;  and  forms  a very  distinct  va- 
riety ; attaining  the  height  of  20  or  25 
feet.  There  are  fine  trees  of  this  sort, 

20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

6.  P.  (c.)  ^mygdalifo'rmis  Vil.  The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Vill.  Cat.  Strasb.,  322.  ; Dec.  Suppl.,  531. ; Dec.  Prod.. 

2.  p 634. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  Magnol.  Bot.  215.  ; P.  salielfblia  Lois.  Not.  79. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  7Q7. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves 
oblong, acute,  entire;  tomentose  all  over  when  young; 
when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface.  The  disk 
six  times  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  co- 
rymbs. (Dec.  Prod.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France, 
in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Languedoc;  and  very 
closely  resembling  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1810  ; and  the  finest  plant  that  we  know  of 
it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  at  Kenwood ; 
where  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a very  irregular  picturesque 
head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white 
blossoms,  and  in  autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which 
drop  oft'  with  the  first  severe  frost.  767.  p.  (c.»  am.vgdaii«rmiii 

¥ 7.  P.  sine'nsis  Lindl.  The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  396.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonymes.  Pj>rus  commilnis  Lois.  Cochin,  p.  321.  ; P.  sinica  Iioyle  Illustr.  p.  207. ; Ri  vulgo  Nas, 
Japanese,  Keempf.  Amccn.  fasc.  804.  ; the  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear;  Sha  Lee,  Chinese. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1148.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  7G8. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  cordate,  apiculated,  shining,  serrated,  and  when 
voung,  pubescent  beneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  Calyx  glabrous  inside. 
Fruit  waned  and  bony.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size 


766.  P.  (c.)  iaiicifolia. 
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China  and  Cochin  China.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  white,  slightly  tinted  with  pink.  Fruit  large,  edible,  yellowish 
green  when  ripe  ; rarely  seen  in  England. 

Differs  from  the  common  pear  in  having  longer  and  greener  branches,  and 
larger,  more  lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves  ; insipid,  roundish,  warted, 
very  gritty  fruit ; and  a calyx,  the  inside  of  which  is  destitute  of  the  down  that 
is  found  on  all  the  varieties  of  the  European  pear.  The  fruit  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  it  is  ornamental ; but  it  is  worthless  as  a fruit  tree,  It  vegetates 
very  early  in  spring ; when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its 
young  leaves  and  shoots. 

£ 8.  P.  bollwylleria'na  Dec.  The  Bollwyller  Pear  Tree. 


769.  P.  bollwytlen&na. 
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Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  530. ; Prod.,  2.  p.  634.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  191.;  Don’s  Mill., 
2.  p.  522. 

Synonymes.  P.  bollwylleriana  J.  Bank.  Hist.  1.  p.  59.  ic. ; P.  Pollverm  Lin.  Mant.  234.;  P.  au- 
ricularis  Knoop  Pomol.  2.  p.  38.  t.  4.,  according  to  Reichenbach. 

Engravings.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.,  ic.  ; Knoop  Pomol.,  2.  p.  38.  t.  4.,  according  to  Reiclienbach  ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  6.  t.  58. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  769. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Buds  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  tomentose 
beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a corymb.  Fruit  top-shaped,  small,  yellowish 
within.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  but  few 
ascending  thick  coarse  branches.  France,  at  Bollwyller  on  the  Rhine,  in 
hedges,  but  rare ; possibly  a hybrid  between  the  pear  and  apple.  Height 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1786.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
greenish  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

A very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rough  leaves,  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  turbinate,  small,  orange  yellow, 
and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches  than  any  other  species  or 
variety  of  pear ; and  these  branches  are  upright,  thick,  and  rigid. 

¥ 9.  P.  variolo'sa  Wall.  The  variable-/cawd  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.  080. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonyme.  P.  Pashia  Ham.  ex  Herb.  Lin.  Soc. 

Engravings.  The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol  vi.  : and  our  fig.  770. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles  ; when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  ( Dons  Mill.) 
A deciduous  tree.  Nepal  and  Kamaon.  Height,  in  its  native  country,  40  ft. 
to  50  ft.;  in  England  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  pear-shaped ; ripe  in  Oc- 
tober, and  remaining  on  the  tree  in  the  climate  of  London  all  the  winter ; 
eatable,  like  that  of  the  medlar,  in  a state  of  incipient  decay. 

In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this  species  is  sub-evergreen ; and,  against  a 
wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a 
very  handsome  tree,  but  is  rather  tender,  having  been  killed  to  within  a few  feet 
of  the  ground,  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  the  winter 
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of  1837-8.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  which  is  brown  when 
ripe,  and  which,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  is  not  eatable  until  it  is  somewhat 
decayed.  The  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  the  entire  plant,  are  tinged  with  reddish 
brown.  The  young  seedlings  of  this  species,  and  also  the  root  shoots  from 
plants  cut  down,  have  the  leaves  cut  like  a CYatae' gus  or  Sorbus. 

¥ 10.  P.  Michau'x/7  Bose.  Michaux’s  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.  Bose  in  Poir  Suppl.,  4.  p.  432. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  623. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  771.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Hooker’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  acutish,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  and  shining  above.  Peduncles  usually  twin, 
when  bearing  the  fruit  thick  and  woody.  Fruit  globose. 
( Dons  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  North  America.  Height 
15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1837.  Flowers  ?. 

There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
and  in  some  of  the  London  nur- 
series ; but  they  are  too  small  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  judgement 
as  to  the  kind  of  tree  which  they 
will  ultimately  form. 

Y 11.  P.  i'ndica  Colehr.  The  Indian  Pear  Tree.  A VL-fi. 

Identification.  Colebr.  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  1. 172. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  1. 172.  ; and  our  fig.  772. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-cordate, 
acute,  serrulated,  glabrous,  white  beneath,  as 
well  as  the  petioles  and  calyxes ; in  the  young 
plants  lobed.  Claws  of  the  petals  shorter  than 
the  calyx.  Umbels  sessile,  few-flowered.  Styles 
villous  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 0 iciduous 
tree.  Bengal,  on  the  mountains  of  Sylhet. 

Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  ?.  Flowers  white ; 

May.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  a wild  pear;  ripe 
in  October. 


771.  P.  Michauxtt. 


§ ii.  M.dlus. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a conca- 
vity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  — This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 


¥ 12.  P.  Mx\vs  L. 


The  common , or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 

, 2d  edit.,  p.  105. 


Dec. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  686. ; Smith’s  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  362. : Lindl.  Svnop. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  623.  ’ * P 

Synonymes.  P.  Mk lus  mltis  IVallr.  Sched.  p.  215. ; Mai  us  commitnis  Dec.  FI  Fr  • Pommier  com- 
mun,  Fr. ; gemeine  Apfelbaum,  Ger.  ; Pero  Melo,  and  Melo  Porno  Ital 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  179.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi  • 
and  our  fig.  773.  ’ 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  woolly  on 
the  under  surface.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  calvx 
woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree. 

Europe  in  woods  and  wastes ; frequent  in  hedges. 

Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  sometimes  50  ft.  In  cultivation  as  a 
fruit  tree  from  time  immemorial.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  pink;  May.  Fruit  red  and  yellow;  ripe  in  October. 

Decaying  leaves  brownish. 

Cultivated  in  gardens,  it  is  wholly,  or  conjointly  with  other 
species  or  races,  the  parent  of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  773>  p miult 
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generally,  in  England,  cultivated  apple  trees;  and  in  France,  pommiers  doux, 
or  pommiers  a couteau.  We  adopt  the  specific  name  Afalus,  to  indicate 
what  may  be  called  the  normal  form,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  many 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab, 
of  Europe,  but  from  the  crabs  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as 
varieties  of  P.  Miilus,  and  afterwards  make  a selection  from  the  cultivated 
sorts,  of  such  as  we  think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as 
ornamental  trees. 


¥ 13.  P.  ( 71/.)  ace'rba  Dec.  The  sour  -fruited  Apple  Tree,  or  common  Crab. 
Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  623. 


Si/nonymes.  P£rus  Mai  us  austfera  Wallr.  Sched.  215.;  AAlus  acerba  Merc!  FI.  Par.W., 
Suppl.  530. ; M.  communis  sylvestris  Desf.  ; P.  Millus  sylvestris  FI.  Dan  t.  1101.  ; P.  A/alus  Sm  tA 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  179. ; Pommier  sauvageon,  Fr.  ; Holzapfelbaurn,  Ger . ; _Melo  salvatico,  Ital. 

Engravings.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  1101.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  voL  vi. ; and  our./rg.  774. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A native  of  woods 
and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  ac- 
cording to  DeCandolle,  yields  many  sub- 
varieties  with  sour  fruit,  called,  in  Britain, 
cider  apples  ; and  in  France,  generally,  pom- 
miers  a cidre. 

i 14.  P.  (4/.)  prunifo'lia  IV.  The  Plum- 
tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or  Sibenan  Crab. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1018. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.635.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonyjncs.  P.  A/alns  j3  Ait.  Hort.  Kexv.  2.  p.  175.;  ? Malus 
hvbrida  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  141. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Jc.,  t.  269. ; and  our  fig.  775. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated, 
serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles  pubescent. 

Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at 


r.  (AT. ) jrunjiclia. 
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the  base  and,  as  appears  from  Mill.  Ic t.  269.,  with  the  styles  twice  as 
long  as  the  stamens,  and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  {Dec. 
Prod.)  A native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1758. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the  finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from 
cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  The  progeny, 
he  found,  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any  other  kinds,  and  produced  earlier 
and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

Y 15.  P.  (Af.)  baccA'TA  L.  The  berry -like-fruited  Apple  Tree,  or 
Siberian  Crab. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  75. ; Arnm.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  10. ; Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonume.  M&lus  bacc^ta  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  141.  , 

Engr  ivings.  Aram.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  10.  •,  the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; 
and  our,/rg.  776. 


776.  (P.  M. ) bacc&ta. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  the 
length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  {Dec.  Prod.) 
A native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  differing  from  the  preceding  sort, 
of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a subvariety,  in  not  having  a persistent  calyx. 

^ 16.  P.  (M.)  dioi'ca  W.  The  dicecious-o’ca’cf  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.  Willd.  Arb.,  263. ; Spec.  5.,  p.  1018. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.635. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonymes.  P.  apetala  Munch.  Hausv.  5.  p.  247.,  on  the  authority  of  Willdenow  ; li/alus  dioica 
Audib.  Cat. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2088-  in  p.  1106. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  tomentose  beneath.  Flowers,  in  many 
instances,  solitary.  Sexes  dioecious,  by  defect.  Calyx  tomentose.  Petals 
linear,  the  length  of  the  sepals.'  Styles  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.)  Not  differ- 
ing in  external  appearance  from  a crab  or  apple  tree.  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden. 

It  17.  P.  (M.)  astraca'nica  Dec.  The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ; Don’s  Mill.  2.,  p.  646. 

Synonymes.  M&lus  astracanica  Dum.  Cours.  ed.  2.  5.  p.  426.  ; Transparent  de  Moscovie ; Glace  de 
Zelande;  the  transparent  Crab  ol  English  nurseries. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2' 89  in  p.  1106. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated  ; pale 
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beneath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose  ; above  glabrous,  except  being  slightly 
downy  on  the  midrib.  A native  of  the  country  around  Astrachan,  on  the 
testimony  of  gardeners.  ( Dec.  Prod.)  A very  ornamental  tree,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  fruit,  which  it  produces  freely,  and  which  is  also  good  to  eat. 

Varieties  of  P.  M alus  cultivated  for  their  Fruit.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  by 
cross-fecundation  ; and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coronaria  ; which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  being 
employed  In  cross-fecundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  are  very  numerous ; but  the  following  selection  of  sorts, 
which  are  handsome-growing  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care  : — 

The  Red  Astrachan.  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a branchy  head  ; the  fruit 
is  of  a bright  red,  with  a fine  bloom  like  that  of  a plum.  This  is  one  form  of 
the  sort  which  DeCandolle  has  designated  as  P.  astracanica:  our  No.  19. 
The  White  Astrachan , or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles 
the  preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afterwards  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a wax  colour,  with  a fine 
bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P.  (M.) 
astracanica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the  trans- 
parent crab. 

The  Black  Crab  is  a tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  small  fruit  of  no 
value  as  such. 

The  Court  pendu  plat  is  a remarkably  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  so  late  in  flower- 
ing, that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the  flowers  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by  frost : for  which 
reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple.  Grafted  on  the 
French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a size  not  larger  than  that  of 
a gooseberry  bush  ; in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit  in  abundance  and  of  good 
flavour. 

The  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blossoms. 
Its  fruit  keeps  till  February. 

The  Tulip  Apple  is  a great  bearer  of  fruit  which  is  of  a very  bright  red. 

The  Violet  Apple  has  fruit  of  a violet  colour,  covered  with  a bloom  like  that  of 
the  plum. 

The  Cherry  Crab , or  Cherry  Apple,  is  a subvariety  of  P.  ( M. ) baecata.  The 
tree  is  spreading,  with  drooping  branches ; and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and 
about  the  size  and  colour  of  a large  cherry. 

The  Supreme  Crab  has  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.  The  tree  is 
of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 

Bigg's  Everlasting  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr. 
Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  from  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a vi- 
gorous-growing tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P.  (M.)  ymmifolia 
and  P.  (M.)  baccata,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a sub- 
evergreen. 

The  apple  tree,  whether  in  a wild  state  or  cultivated,  is  by  no  means  so 
handsome  in  form  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are  much  more  orna- 
mental, and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  seldom  grows  above  half  the  height  of 
the  pear  tree  ; the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  being  above  30  or 
35  feet  in  height.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  and  the  branches  rambling 
horizontally  when  young,  and  when  old  becoming  pendulous.  The  diameter  of 
the  head  is  also  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the  tree.  The  apple  tree  is 
much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  The 
wood  of  the  apple  tree,  in  a wild  state,  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  of  a brownish 
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colour;  and  that  of  the  cultivated  apple  tree  is  said  to  be  of  a still  finer  and  closer 
grain,  which  is  a result  of  cultivation  contrary  to  what  is  usual.  The  weight 
of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  grown.  In  a green  state,  it  weighs  from  48  lb.  to  66  lb.  per  cubic  foot; 
and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a twelfth  of  its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a tenth 
of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated  tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of 
the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66  to  45.  The  tree,  as  an  object  in 
landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with  other 
forms  ; but,  as  it  has  a character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction  into  every 
hedgerow  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially  desirable, 
as,  though  not  so  fastkriate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury  to  the  crops 
by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  the 
former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every  kind  thrive  under  the 
shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  The  crab  is  used  as  a stock  for  the  cul- 
tivated apple,  and  for  all  the  other  species  and  varieties  of  this  division  of  the 
genus ; but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  will  not  serve  as  a stock  for  the 
pear,  or  any  of  the  plants  included  in  that  or  the  other  divisions  of  Pyrus. 
In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  thorny  wild  apple,  or  crab, 
is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which,  according  to  Agricola,  are 
inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  them  more  strength  to  resist  cattle. 
The  fruit  of  the  crab,  in  the  forests  of  France,  is  a great  resource  for  the 
wild  boar;  and  it  is  also  given  in  that  country  to  swine  and  cows.  A drink 
of  it,  called  boisson,  is  made  in  some  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  England  ; 
and  verjuice  is  a well-known  description  of  vinegar  produced  from  the  most 
austere  of  the  fruit.  The  bark  affords  a yellow  dve  ; and  the  leaves  are  eaten 
by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  Pomatum,  according  to  Gerard,  was  so 
called  from  its  being  anciently  made  of  the  pulp  of  apples  beaten  up  with 
“ swine’s  grease”  (lard)  and  rose-water.  The  uses  of  the  apple  as  an  eatable 
fruit  are  very  numerous,  and  well  known.  The  apple,  as  a fruit  tree,  will  do 
no  good,  except  in  a fertile  soil  and  a sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple 
orchards  of  England,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has 
been  observed  by  geologists,  follow  the  tract  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches 
across  the  island  from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  observed  in 
Ireland  (see  Dublin  Soc.  Trans .),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  lime- 
stone gravel ; and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found 
in  that  country  are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the 
two  districts  most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of 
Stuttgard  ; and  the  subsoil,  in  both  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone. 
In  short,  every  kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a soil  more 
or  less  calcareous. 

The  propagation  and  culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of  cider 
or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  pomace  by  macer- 
ation in  water  and  sifting.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn  ; but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and  therefore  crab  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown  as  a dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Mahaleb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard .,  edit.  1835.) 

3?  i 18.  P.  corona'ria  L.  The  garland^ow/enng  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  C87. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  A/alus  coron&ria  Mill. ; Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab.  Amer. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  pi.  44.  f.  1.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2009. ; Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  65. ; the  plate  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  777. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate, 

serrated,  smooth.  Peduncles  in  corymbs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous, 
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777-  P.  ooronaria. 


white,  becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate, 
of  a deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lying 
some  time  on  the  ground.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  trej. 
North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especially  abundant 
in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Height  loft,  to  18  ft.,  with 
a trunk  5 or  6 inches  in  diameter;  sometimes  25  ft.  high.  Introduced  in 
1724.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink,  violet-scented  ; May.  Fruit  green, 
in  »no  state  fit  to  eat ; ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  green,  violet- 
scented,  dropping  off  by  the  first  severe  frost ; but  in  mild  winters  remain- 
ing on  till  spring. 

In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained  much  longer  on  the 
tree  than  is  the  case  with  the  European  crab  ; so  much  so,  that  in  very  mild 
seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost  considered  sub-evergreen. 
The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit,  and  the  lobed  and  veined 
character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of  JWalus  easily  distinguished  from 
every  other ; and  this  distinctiveness  of  character,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of  their  appearance  (which  is  in  the  end 
of  May),  render  it  a most  desirable  tree  in  every  shrubbery,  however  small. 

ft  19.  P.  (c  ) angustifo'lia  Ait.  The  narrow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  276. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  24. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  P.  coronaria  Wang.  Amer.  61.  t.  21.  f.  47.,  upon  the  authority  of  VVilldenow,  and  Wats. 

in  Dend.  Blit.;  A/aius  sempervirens  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  141.  ; P.  pdraila  Hort. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Amer.,  61.  t.  21.  f.  47.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  43.  f.  1.  ; Wats.  Dend.,  t.  132.  ; Bot. 
lteg.,  t.  1207.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  778. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dentately  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
tree,  sometimes  sub-evergreen.  Carolina,  in  woods.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
Introduced  in  1750.  Flowers  pale  blush;  May  or  June.  Fruit  green 
ripe  in  October. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  sort  in  having  the  leaves  narrower  and  the 
fruit  much  smaller,  in  being  more  decidedly  sub-evergreen,  and  in  having 
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lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  points  of  dif- 
ference, however,  it  bears  such  a general  resemblance  to  P.  coronaria,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only  a variety  of  it.  The  fruit  is  intensely  acid,  like 
that  of  P.  coronaria  ; but  it  is  much  narrbwer  and  smaller. 

f 20.  P.  specta'bilis  Ait.  The  showy  -flowering  wild  Apple  Tree,  or 
Chinese  Crab  Tree , 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  175.  ; Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  267. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

I Synonymes.  JV/alus  spectabilis  Desf.  Arb.  2.  p.  141.,  N.  Du  Ham.  6.  p.  141.  ; MMus  sinensis  Dum. 

| Ccrurs.  ed.  2.  5.  p.  429. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  267. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  42.  f.  2.  ; the  plate  of  the  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our^g.  779. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  many  in  an  umbel  ; large,  and  very  elegant ; at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous 
tree,  thickly  crowded  with  upright  branches,  which  at  length  become  spread- 
ing. China.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers  pink, 
large,  showy ; April  and  May.  Fruit  greenish  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat  till 
it  is  in  a state  of  incipient  decay. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  different  species  of  Pyrus,  both  of 
this  and  of  the  other  sections.  The  flowers  are  semidouble,  and  of  a pale 
rose-colour ; but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which  are  large, 
appear  of  a deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  species ; the 
former  sometimes  exceeding  40,  and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregu- 
nrly  round,  angular,  and  about  the  size  of  a cherry : it  is  of  a yellow  colour 
vhen  ripe,  but  is  without  flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a state  of 
Dcipient  decay  ; at  which  period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar. 
Vo  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 
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Species  of  which  there  are  only  very  young  Plants  in  British  Gardens. 

P.  Sieversn  Led.  FI.  Alt.  2.  p.  222.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  647. ; P.  nov.  sp. 
Sievers  in  Pall.  Nord.  Beitr.  7.  p.  292. ; is  a bush,  with  many  stems  rising  from 
the  same  root ; with  ovate  leaves,  rather  tomentose;  and  umbellate  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  very  acid  fruit.  A native  of  Siberia. 

P.  ? Schottii  Ledeb.  — Plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

P.  stipulacea  Hort.  — Plants  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  the  Himalayas. 


§ iii.  A Via  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ; the  peduncles  branched.  Leaves  simple, 
not  glanded,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.635.) — Decidu- 
ous trees,  natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia  ; chiefly  found 
on  dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soils,  and  varying  much  undjer  cultivation. 
The  species  and  varieties  are  in  a state  of  great  confusion. 

21.  P.  4'ria  Ehrh.  The  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  20. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  Cratffi'gus  ^4'ria  var.  ec  Lin.  Sp.  681.;  Afespilus  y4'ria  Scop. ; Sdrbus  A ' ria  Cruntz 
Austr.  1.  t.  2.  f.  2.,  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  65.  ; A' ria  Theophrasti  L’Obel ; white  wild  Pear,  white 
Leaf  Tree,  red  Chess- Apple,  Sea  Ouler,  Cumberland  Hawthorn,  Gerard ; Alisier  ALlouchier, 
Alisier  blanc,  Fr. ; Mehlbeerbaum,  or  Mehlbaum,  Ger. ; Aria,  or  Sorba  montana,  Ilal. ; Mostaco, 
Span.  ; Axelbeer,  Dan. ; Oxilbeer,  Steed. 

Derivation.  A' via,  the  name  given  to  this  tree  by  Theophrastus,  is  probably  from  the  name  of  that 
country  in  Asia  The  White  Beam  Tree  is  a pleonasm,  beam  being  the  Saxon  word  for  tree.  The 
word  Allouchier  is  from  allonchion , the  cog  of  a wheel,  the  wood  of  the  tree  being  much  used  for 
that  purpose  in  France.  Mehlbaum  is  literally  the  meal  tree,  from  the  mealy  appearance  of  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Engravings.  Crante  Austr.,  1. 1.  2.  f.  2.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1858. ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  302. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  with  ap- 
pressed  white  tomentum.  Corymbs  flat.  {Dec.  Prodf  A deciduous  tree 
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fUCS. 

¥ P.  A.  1 obtusifulia  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  636.,  and  FI.  Dan.  t.  302. ; P.  A 
ovalis  Hort. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 

Y P.  A.  2 acutifolia  Dec.  Prod.  1.  c.  CYatae'gus  longifolia  AT.  Du  Ham. 

4.  t.  34. ; ? Pyrus  alpina  Willd.  Enum.  527.  —The  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong  and  acute. 

Y P.  A.  3 undulata  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans,  vii.  p.  234.,  and  the  plate  in 

Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  vol.  vi.,  and  our  fig.  780.,  has  the  leaves  flat,  oval- 


, 780.  V.  a'ria  undulata. 

lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally  and  deeply  serrated,  acumi- 
nated, and  cobwebbed  above. 

¥ P.  A.  4 angastifolia  Lindl.  1.  c.,  P.  A.  longifolia  Hort.,  has  the  leaves 
oval,  obtuse,  concave,  somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above. 

¥ P.  A.  5 ragbsa  Lindl.  1.  c.  — Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser- 
rated, shining  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 

P.  A.  6 cretica  Lindl.  1.  c.  P.  A.  rotundifolia  Hort. ; P.  grse'ca  Hort.  , 
P.  A.  edulis  Hort.',  CYatae'gus  grae'ca  Hort.  — Leaves  flat,  orbicu- 
larly elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cuneated  at  the  base ; smooth 
above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Branches  cobwebbed. 

It  P.  A.  7 bullata  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans,  vii.  p.  234.,  P.  A.  acuminata 
Hort.,  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated,  blistered  ; closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is  young  and  in  a good  soil,  is  from  18  in. 
o 2 ft.  a year  : after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet  it  grows  much 
, lower  ; and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly  j but 
3 a tree  of  great  duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  and  spread  very 
ride  ; and  the  head  of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  prevailing  winds  than  almost 
ny  other.  In  the  most  exposed  situations,  on  the  Highland  mountains,  this 
| ree  is  seldom  seen  above  10  or  15  feet  high ; but  it  is  always  stiff  and  erect. 
Id  F F 
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In  Britain  it  is  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except 
the  ash.  It  bears  lopping,  and  permits  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a fine  close  grain,  yellowish  white,  and  susceptible 
of  a high  polish.  In  a green  state,  it  has  a strong  smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a 
slight  degree,  even  after  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in  that  state,  55  lb.  6 oz.  per 
cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is  much  used  in  the  smaller 
manufactures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and  forks,  wooden  spoons, 
&c. ; and  for  musical  instruments,  and  various  turnery  articles.  It  was  uni- 
versally employed  as  cogs  for  wheels  till  cast  iron  became  generally  substituted 
for  it.  The  leaves  are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and 
astringent ; but  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a state  of  incipient 
decay.  Dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a sort  of 
bread,  which  has  been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great 
scarcity.  Fermented,  the  fruit  affords  a beer  ; or,  by  distillation,  a powerful 
spirit.  It  is  greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ; on  which  account  the  trees  are 
ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may 
be  increased,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  the  food  of 
squirrels;  and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar, the  deer,  the  hedgehog,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a moderate  size,  and  of  a definite  shape  ; and  in  summer,  when  clothed 
with  leaves,  it  forms  a compact  green  mass,  till  it  is  ruffled  by  the  wind,  when 
it  suddenly  assumes  a mealy  whiteness.  In  the  winter  season,  the  tree  is  at- 
tractive from  its  smooth  branches,  and  its  large  green  buds.  When  the  tree 
is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  different  va- 
rieties enumerated,  P.  A.  cretica  is  by  far  the  most  distinct : but  all  of  them 
are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

A calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential  ; and  the  tree  will  not  attain  a timber 
size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to 
the  highest  and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree 
will  never  fail  to  grow  erect,  and  produce  a regular  head  ; and,  for  this  reason, 
no  tree  is  better  adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed 
situations. 

The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  varieties  be  grafted  on  stocks 
of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  Pratae'gus,  and  even  of  the  quince  and  med- 
lar ; which  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  may  be  reciprocally  grafted 
on  the  wdiite  beam  tree.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe ; otherwise,  if  kept  till  spring,  and 
then  sown,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  following.  When  it  is  incon- 
venient to  sow  them  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  they  may  be  mixed 
with  soil,  and  treated  like  haws  (see  Pyrus  aucuparia) ; and,  if  sown  in  the 
March  following,  they  will  come  up  the  same  season.  The  varieties  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layering  ; but  they  root  by  both  modes,  with 
great  difficulty.  Layers  require  to  be  made  of  the  young  wood,  and  to  remain 
attached  to  the  stool  for  two  years. 

¥ 22.  P.  (A.)  interme'dia  Ehrh.  The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  20. ; Doc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synom/mcs.  Crataegus  /Tria  /3  I.in.  Sp.  681. ; C.  scandica  Wahlenb.  FI.  Ups.  165.  ; C.  suecica  Ait. 

' Hoi  t.  Kew.  167.  ; Alisier  de  Fontainebleau,  Fr. ; Schwedischer  Mehlbaum,  Ger. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  incisely  lobed,  tomentose  beneath,  with  white 
appressed  tomentum.  Corymbs  flat.  Fruit  eatable.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous tree.  Europe,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  also  in  Wales 
and  Scotland.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers  and  fruit  as  in  the  preceding 
kind. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  has  described  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species : — 
y P,  (A.)  i.  I latifolia.  Cratae'gus  latifolia  Pair.  Diet.  4.  p.  444.,  Du 
Ham.  Arb.  1.  t.  80.,  Ar.  Du  Ham.  4.  t.  35.;  Morbus  latifolia  Pers. ; 
Cratae'gus  dentata  Thuil.  FI.  Par . — Leaves  broadly  ovate.  A native 
of  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau. 
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¥ P.  (A.)  i.  2 angustifulia.  P.  edulis 
Willd.  En.  p.  527.  (Wats.  Dend. 
Brit.,  t.  52. ; and  our  Jig.  781.)  — 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base. 

These  trees  bear  so  close  a resemblance 
to  P.  A' ria,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  they  are  only  varieties  and 
subvarieties  of  that  species.  They  are 
found  in  a wild  state  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  ; and  perhaps  also  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where,  according 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  P.  ^'ria  varies  in 
having  the  leaves  more  or  less  cut  at  the 
margin.  They  are  all  well  deserving  of  cul- 
ture. 


P.  ( A .)  intermedia  angustifoii 


It  23.  P.  vesti'ta  Wall.  The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.,  679. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  P$ rus  nepalensis  Hort. ; Sorbus  vestita  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836;  P.  cren&ta  D.  Don 
Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  237.,  Pot.  Reg.  t.  1655. 

Engravings  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1655.  ; Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  figs.  782,  783,  and  784. 


I Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves,  cymes,  and  young  branches,  clothed  with  white 
tomentum.  Leaves  elliptic,  or  obovate-elliptic,  acuminated,  serrated  to- 
wards the  apex.  Corymbs  branched  and  terminal.  Flowers  white. 
Fruit  greenish  brown.  ( Eon’s  Mill.)  A deciduous 
tree  of  the  middle  size.  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  at 

elevations  of  from 
9,000  to  12,000  ft. 

Height  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Introduced 
in  1820.  Flowers 
white  ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  brown; 
ripe  in  October. 

Decaying  leaves  of 
a beautiful  straw- 
coloured  yellow  or 
183  P.  vestHa.  brown. 

F F 2 


782.  P.  vestita. 
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Thi£  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  leaves, 
and  their  woolly  whiteness ; and  also  for  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  into  leaf ; being  later  than  either  the 
mulberry  or  ash.  The  leaves  are  conspicuous,  on  their  first  expansion,  for  their 
whiteness,  particularly  underneath ; and  in  autumn,  before  they  drop  off,  for 
their  fine  yellow  colour. 


§ iv.  Torminaria  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  top-shaped  at  the  base, 
truncate  at  the  tip  ; the  sepals  deciduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes  ; in 
the  adult  state  glabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  branched. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) — Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard  to 
habit  and  constitution,  as  P.  .d'ria. 

¥ 24.  P.  torhiina'lis  Ehrh.  The  griping  -fruited  Service  Tree. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  6.  p.  92.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  Cratze'gus  tormin&lis  Lin.  Sp.  681.,  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  t.  ‘298.,  Ft.  Dan.  t.  798.,  Jacq. 
FI.  Austr.  t.  443.  ; .Sorbus  torminalis  Crantz  Austr.  p.  85.  ; the  Maple-leaved  Service  Tree  ; Ali- 
sier  de  Bois,  Fr.  ; Elzbeerbaum,  Ger.  ; Ciavardello,  or  Mangiarello,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  443.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  7i.  ; and  oury^-.  785. 


785.  P.  torminalis. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ; 
when  young,  slightly  downy  beneath  ; when  adult,  glabrous;  the  lobes  acu- 
minate and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
A deciduous  tree.  Britain  in  woods,  and  throughout  the  Middle  and 
North  of  Europe,  and  Western  Asia.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Flowers  white  ; 
May  and  June.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  November.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish 
brown.  Naked  young  wood  purplish,  marked  with  white  spots. 

The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute  angles, 
like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4 in.  long,  and  3 in. 
broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath.  > 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; and 
they  are  succeeded  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a brown  colour  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P.  4'ria  ; but  it  is  less 
hardy.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  P.  4'ria,  but  is  without  its  peculiarly 
strong  smell.  It  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  65  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  when 
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dried,  48  1!>.  8 oz.  It  is  employed  for  all  the  different  purposes  to  which  that 
of  P.  .4'ria  is  applicable,  and  is  considered  rather  preferable  as  fuel,  and  for 
charcoal.  The  fruit  is  brought  to  market  both  in  England  and  France  ; and, 
when  in  a state  of  incipient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  a medlar. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  its  large  green  buds  strongly  recommend  it  in  the 
winter  time,  as  its  fine  large-lobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  its  large  and 
numerous  clusters  of  rich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn.  It  will  grow  in  a soil 
not  poorer,  but  more  tenacious  and  moist,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  A'riii ; 
and  it  requires  a sheltered  situation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  than  that  species,  and  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  It  is  propagated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  yf'ria.  There 
being  no  varieties,  it  does  not  require  to  be  continued  by  grafting. 

¥ 25.  P.  rivula'ris  Dougl.  The  River-side  Wild  Service  Tree. 

Identification.  Dougl.  MS.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  203.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonyme.  Pow-itch,  the  name  of  the  fruit  in  the  language  of  the  Chenook  tribe  of  Indians. 
Engravings.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  t.  68.  ; and  our  figs.  786.  and  787. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
ovate,  entire,  and  angu- 
lar, somewhat  3-lobed,  ra- 
ther acuminated,  acutely 
serrated,  pubescent  be- 
neath. Corymbs  terminal, 
simple.  Calyces  hairy,  and 
densely  tomentose  inside. 

Styles  3 — 4,  connected 
at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.) 

A low  deciduous  tree. 

North-west  coast  of 
North  America,  at  Nootka 
Sound,  and  other  places. 

Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 

Introduced  in  1836. 

Flowers  white ; April  and 
May.  Fruit  small,  subglobose,  red  or  yellow  ; ripe  ?. 

The  fruit  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  making 
wedges,  and  is  so  hard  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a fine  polish.  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 


786.  P.  rivulkris. 


787.  P.  rivuliris. 


$ v.  Eriolobus  Dec. 


Sed.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  with 
short  claws,  and  with  about  3 teeth  at 
the  tip.  Styles  5,  long  ; at  the  base  very 
■ hairy,  and  somewhat  connected.  Pome 
globose,  glabrous,  crowned  with  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  which  are  tomentose 
1 upon  both  surfaces.  Leaves  palmately 
; lobed,  glabrous.  Flowers  upon  un- 
| branched  pedicels,  disposed  in  corymbs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) 

p 26.  P.  triloba'ta  Dec.  The  three- 
lobed -leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Ii entification.  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2 

I p.  648. 

•/nonyme.  Cratae'gus  trilohata  Labill.  Dec.  4.  p.  15. 
It. 10.,  Pair.  Suppl.  1.  p.  291. 

I ngravings.  Labill.  Dec.,  4.  t.  10. ; and  our  fig.  789. 
\pec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  glabrous,  palmately 
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789.  P.  pinnatlfida. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Leaves  pinnately  cloven,  or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  at  the 
base.  The  petiole  on  the  under  side,  and  the  peduncles,  hoaiily  tomentose. 
Pome  globose,  scarlet.  {I)cc.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree.  Gothland,  Thu- 
ringia, and  Britain,  on  mountainous  woody  places.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

¥ P.  p.  2 lanuginosa  has  the  leaves  more  woolly  tAian  those  of  the  species. 


lobed  ; the  middle  lobe  3-lobed  ; the  side  lobes,  in  many  instances,  2- 
lobed ; the  secondary  lobes  serrated.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  tree.  A 
native  of  Mount  Lebanon ; growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. ; said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1810 ; but  of  which  we  have  not  seen  a plant. 

§ vi.  S orbus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  2 — 5.  Pome  globose,  or  top-  j 
shaped.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in  branched  j 
corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.) — Trees  growing  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  j 
or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Himalayas.  For  J 
the  most  part  very  hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in  common  soil. 

¥ 27.  P.  auricula'ta  Dec.  The  auricled  Service  Tree. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synonyme.  Sorbus  auricul&ta  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  39. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  of  3 pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  hirsute  be-  I 
neath  ; 2 — 4 of  the  lowest  leaflets  distinct,  the  rest  connate  with  the  odd 
one  into  an  ovate  one,  which  is  crenate.  Corymb  compact.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

A deciduous  tree.  Egypt.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Flowers  white  ; May.  Fruit  ?. 

We  have  not  seen  this  plant,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a variety  of  P.  pin- 

natifida. 

¥ 28.  P.  pinnati'fida  Ehrh.  The  pinnatifid-/dm,e,c?  Service  Tree. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  6.  p.  93.  ; Smith  in  Eng.  Bot , t.  2331.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. 

Synonymes.  S6rbus  hybrida  Lin.  Bee.  6. ; P^rus  hybrida  Smith  Ft.  Brit.,  not  of  Willd. ; the 
Bastard  Service  Tree. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2331. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  789. 
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P .p.  S pendula,  Morbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  head  loose, 
and  the  branches  somewhat  pendulous  ; the  fruit  red.  H.  S. 

% P.  p.  4 arbuscula  Dec.,  Poir.  Suppl.  v.  p.  144.  — Dwarf.  Leaflets 
glabrous  in  a measure,  obtuse  ; the  outermost  usually  connate.  A 
native  of  Germany.  Perhaps  a variety  of  P.  aucuparia.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

P.  pinnatlfida,  according  to  DeCandolle,  is  a hybrid  between  P.  inter- 
media and  P.  aucuparia.  Culture  as  in  P.  A' ria. 

^ 29.  P.  aucupa'ria  Gcertn.  The  Fowler’s  Service  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash. 

Identification.  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  45.  t.  87. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synonymes.  56rbus  aucuparia  Lin.  Sp.  683. ; Mespilus  aucuparia  All. ; Quicken  Tree,  Quick  Beam, 
wild  Ash,  wild  Service,  Wichen  Tree,  Rowan  Tree,  llowne  Tree,  Roan  Tree,  Roddan,  Routry 
Mountain  Service,  Witchen,  wild  Sorb,  Whichen,  Whitten,  Wiggen  tree  ; Sorbier  des  Oiseleurs, 
or  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux,  Fr.  ; Vogel  Beerbaum,  Ger.  ; Sorbo  salvatico,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  Latin  name,  P.  aucuparia  (the  Fowler’s  Pyrus)  ; the  French  names,  Sorbier  des 
Oiseleurs  (the  Bird-catcher’s  Service),  and  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux  (the  Bird  Service) ; and  the  Ger- 
man name,  Vogel  Beerbaum  (the  Bird’s  Berry  Tree)  ; are  all  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the 
berries  by  bird-catchers,  in  all  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild,  and  from  time  immemorial,  to 
bait  springes  with.  It  is  called  the  Mountain  Ash,  from  its  growing  on  mountains,  and  the  pinnee 
of  its  leaves  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  Witchen,  and  all  its  deriv- 
atives, bear  relation  to  supposed  powers  of  the  tree,  as  a protection  against  witches  and  evil 
spirits. 

Engravings.  Gairtn.  Fruct.,  2.  t.  87.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  337. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  790. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Buds  softly  tomentose.  Leaflets  serrated,  slightly  glabrous. 
Pomes  globose.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  A native  of  almost  every  part 
of  Europe.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Fruit  red ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

It  P.  a.  2 fructu  luteo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

If  P.  a.  3 foliis  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves. 

It  P.  a.  4 fastigiata  has  the  branches  upright  and  rigid.  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 

The  mountain  ash  forms  an  erect-stemmed  tree,  with  an  orbicular  head* 
When  fully  grown,  like  every  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it  assumes  a some- 
what formal  character ; but  in  a young  state,  its  branches  are  disposed  in  a 
more  loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years ; attaining,  in  five  years,  the  height  of  8 or  9 feet ; after  which  it 
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begins  to  form  a head,  and  in  ten  years  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft. 
This  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  though  the  tree  seldom  grows  much 
higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a century ; after  which,  as  it  appears  by  the 
oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  heard  of  in  Scotland,  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  will  not  bear  lopping,  but  grass 
and  other  plants  grow  well  under  its  shade.  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs 
51  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  homogeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable 
of  being  stained  any  colour,  and  of  taking  a high  polish  ; and  it  is  applied  to 
all  the  various  uses  of  P.  A' ria  and  P.  torminalis,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of 
adequate  dimensions.  In  Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood, 
the  shoots  being  well  adapted  for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  hoops  ; and 
the  bark  being  in  demand  by  tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  and  rapidly,  when  young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the 
oak,  and  other  slow-growing  species  ; and,  being  a tree  of  absolute  habits ; 
that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn  up  above  a certain  height  by  culture,  it  has 
this  great  advantage,  that,  after  having  done  its  duty  as  a nurse,  instead  of 
growing  up  with  the  other  trees,  and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be 
over-topped,  and  destroyed  by  the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was 
planted  to  shelter  and  protect.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular, 
that  the  alpine  laburnum,  though  naturally  a much  lower  tree  than  the  moun- 
tain ash,  will,  when  drawn  up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  height  of  the  latter 
tree.  The  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds  : and,  in 
various  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into 
flour,  and  used  as  a substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great 
scarcity.  In  Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain ash  are  eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit ; and  a very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from 
them.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  mountain  ash  is  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens  ; and  it  is  also  deserving  of  a place  in  every  plantation,  where  the 
harbouring  of  singing-birds  is  an  object.  In  the  grounds  of  suburban  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  ash  forms  almost  the  only 
tree  that  makes  a great  display  by  means  of  its  fruit ; for,  though  many  species  of 
CVatae' gus  would  be  equally  effective  in  this  respect,  they  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  well  known  to  the  planters  of  such  gardens.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is,  that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and 
never  grows  out  of  shape.  The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  Forfarshire,  as  high  as  2500  ft.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised 
from  seed,  which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  being 
eaten  by  birds,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately  ; but,  as  they  will, 
in  that  case,  remain  18  months  in  the  ground  before  coming  up,  the  common 
mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  berries  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 
spread  them  out  in  a layer  of  10  iu.  or  1 ft.  in  thickness,  in  the  rotting  ground  ; 
covering  the  layer  with  2 or  3 inches  of  sand  or  ashes,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  that  state  for  a year.  They  are  then  separated  from  the  soil  by 
sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  light  rich  soil,  being  covered  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  plants  having  large  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be  dropped  nearer  togc- 
gether  than  2 in.,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  come  up  with  sufficient 
strength.  They  may  be  sown  any  time  from  November  to  February,  but  not 
later:  they  will  come  up  in  the  June  following,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  strongest  plants  will  be  18  in.  high,  and  fit  to  separate  from  the  others,  and 
to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

!£  30.  P.  america'na  Dec.  The  American  Service. 

Identification.  Doc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637.  ; Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  204. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  64S.  ^ 
Synonymcs.  S6rbus  ainericana  Ph.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  341.,  Willd.  Enum  520.;  S.  aniericana 
var.'/3  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  p.  290. ; P.  canadensis  Hort. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  54. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  •, 
and  our  fig.  791. 
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791.  P • americ&na. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  the 
petiole.  Pomes  globose,  of  a purplish  tawny  colour.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A 
tree,  closely  resembling  the  common  mountain  ash.  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, in  woods.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1782.  Flowers 
white;  May.  Fruit  bright  scarlet;  ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  green.  Naked  young  wood  dark  purplish. 

It  is,  apparently,  a more  robust-growing  tree  than  the  European  mountain 
ash,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  above,  and  smooth  beneath  ; but,  in  reality,  it  is 
more  tender.  Though  it  has  been  many  years  in  the  country,  we  do  not 
know  of  a large,  old,  handsome  specimen  of  it  any  where.  It  is  propagated 
by  grafting  on  the  common  mountain  ash.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  large  size  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this 
species  well  deserves  a place  in  collections. 

% 31.  P.  microca'rpa  Dec.  The  small-fruited  Service. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2 p.  636.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synonymes.  S6rbus  aucuparia  a.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  291.  ; S.  micrantha  Dum.Cours.  ed.  2. 

p.464.  ; S.  microcarpa  Ph.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  341. 

Engravings.  OuryZg.2090.  in  p.  1 107. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaflets  glabrous,  acuminate,  unequally  incisely  serrated  ; 
the  teeth  tipped  with  a bristle-like  mucro.  Petiole  glabrous.  Pome  glo- 
bose, scarlet.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  North  America, 
Carolina  to  New  York.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers 
white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  scarlet,  small  ; ripe  ?. 

According  to  Pursh,  this  species  is  very  distinct  from  P.  americana  ; from 
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which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 'young  branches  being  covered  with  a shining 
dark  brown  gloss,  and  by  having  small  scarlet  berries. — We  have  never  seen  it. 

^ 32.  P.  S'o'rbus  Gcertn.  The  True  Service. 

Identification.  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  45.  t.  87.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. 

Synonymes.  Sdrhus  domestic*  Lin.  Sp.  6*4.  ; Pyrus  domestica  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.  t.  350.,  WalW. 
Ann.  Bot.  145.,  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  648. ; the  Whitty  Pear  Tree  ; Cormier,  or  Sorbier  cultive,  Fr. ; 
Speyerlingsbaum,  or  Sperberbaum,  Ger. ; Sorbo  domestico,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  350. ; Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  t.  87.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. : 
and  our  fig.  792. 


Spec . Char.,  Sfc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated,  vil*  j 
lose  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear-shaped. 
(Dec.  Prod.)  A tree  of  the  middle  size.  Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle 
region  ; found  also  in  some  parts  of  Barbary,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Algiers  ; and  by  some  considered  a native  of  Britain.  Height 
30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Flowers  white;  May.  Fruit  brown  ; October.  Decaying 
leaves  yellowish  brown.  Naked  young  wood  grey,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon mountain  ash. 

Varieties.  In  Du  Hamel  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Faux  et  Forets,  eight  vari- 
eties of  the  true  service  are  described  ; but  in  British  gardens  only  the  two 
following  sorts  are  cultivated  : — 

It  P.  S.  2 maliformis  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Pomme,  Fr.,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

¥ P.  S.  3 pyriformis  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  Fr.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit ; and  of  this,  also,  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

A tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling  the  mountain 
ash  ; but  attaining  a larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  fruit,  of  a greenish  | 
brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height  of  50  or 
60  feet : it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  size  ; and  lives  to 
so  great  an  age,  that  some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards  of  1000 
years  old.  It  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a large  pyrami- 
dal head.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by 
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its  budsi  which  are  smooth  and  green,  instead  of  being  downy  and  black  ; in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  being  broader,  downy  above,  and  also 
beneath  ; and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple  shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or 
five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aucuparia,  and  of  a dull  greenish  brown 
colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes  into  a bearing  state  when  it 
is  raised  from  the  seed  ; but,  when  scions  from  fruit-bearing  trees  are  grafted  on 
seedling  plants,  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  they  come  into  bearing  in  a few  years 
as  in  the  case  of  other  fruit  trees.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  487.)  The  wood 
of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the  heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods, 
of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no  less  than  72  lb.  2oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
It  has  a compact  fine  grain,  a reddish  tinge,  and  takes  a very  high  polish  ; but 
it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
twist  and  split.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France,  by  millwrights,  for  making 
cogs  to  wheels,  rollers,  cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spindles  and  axles ; and 
for  all  those  parts  of  machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  re- 
quire great  strength  and  durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  making  the  screws  to  wine-presses.  In  France,  the  fruit, 
when  beginning  to  decay,  is  brought  to  table  ; though  it  is  not  highly  prized, 
and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  the  poor  than  the  rich.  In  Britain,  the  tree 
is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one  of  ornament  and  rarity.  A good,  free, 
deep,  dry  soil,  and  a sheltered  situation,  are  essential,  wherever  it  is  at- 
tempted to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.  From  the  specimens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  climate,  after  it  has 
been  five  or  six  years  planted  ; but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  establish  young 
plants.  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from  France  ; and  from  them 
stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit-bearing  varieties  may  be  grafted. 
The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the  mountain  ash,  the  haw- 
thorn, and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be  made  close  to  the 
ground,  or  even  under  it,  on  the  root  ; and  care  should  be  taken  to  retard 
the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  somewhat 
in  advance  of  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed  with 
the  greatest  care  ; because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non-resinous 
trees  to  graft  successfully.  The  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  ripen  fruit  every 
year,  from  the  seeds  of  which  numerous  young  plants  have  been  raised. 

*£  33.  P.  lanugino'sa  Dec . The  woolly -leaved  Service  Tree. 

Identification,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonymes.  P.  hybrida  lanugindsa  Hort. ; Sorbus  lanuginbsa  Kit.  in  Litt.,  and  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.  The  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  ourjig.  793.  from  a tree 
in  the  Horti.  ultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  $-c.  Buds  woolly.  Leaflets  serrated,  woolly  beneath.  Petiole 
woolly.  Pome  globose.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A fastigiate  tree  of  the  middle 
size.  A hybrid,  when  and  whence  originated  is  uncertain.  Height  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Flowers  white ; May.  Fruit  small,  like  that  of  the  mountain  ash, 
but  seldom  coming  to  maturity. 

The  trees  of  this  species  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  are  very  distinct  from  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be 
hybrids  between  P.  pinnatifida,  or  perhaps  P.  (Sorbus,  and  the  common  moun- 
tain ash.  The  general  form  of  the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel, 
rigid,  upright  shoots.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountain 
ash,  but  are  smaller : the  former  are  frequently  abortive  ; and  the  latter,  when 
it  is  produced,  is  generally  without  seeds.  It  is  a robust,  hardy,  vigorous- 
growing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a place  in 
collections.  This  species,  and  all  the  others  belonging  to  the  section  (Sorbus, 
graft  readily  on  tbe  common  hawthorn ; and,  as  they  make  very  handsome,  small, 
round-headed  trees,  beautiful  at  every  season  of  the  year,  common  hedges 
might  be  grafted  with  them  at  regular  distances,  and  the  grafts  would  grow 
up,  and  become  handsome  standards. 
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793.  P.  lanuginosa. 


¥ 34.  P.  spu'ria  Dec.  The  spurious  Service  Tree. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 

Synonymes.  P.  h^brida  Mccnch  Weiss,  t.  6.  on  the  authority  of  Willd.  Sp.  2.  p.  1022. ; S6rbus 
spilria  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  39. ; Mespilus  sorbifblia  Poir.  Suppl.  4.  p.  72. ; P.  sorbifblia  Bose  and 
Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  53.,  but  not  of  Smith  ; P.  sambucifblia  Cham,  and  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  648. 
Engravings.  Moench  Weiss.,  t.  6.,  on  the  authority  of  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1002. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit, 
t.  53. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1196  ; and  our  fig.  794. 


794.  P.  spuria. 
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Spec . Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ; 3 pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  : all  are  hairy  beneath.  Petiole  gland-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5.  Intermediate,  and  perhaps  a hybrid,  be- 
tween P.  aucuparia  and  P.  arbutifolia.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree,  with 
rambling,  slender,  dark-coloured  shoots,  and  fruit  resembling  that  of  P.  «r- 
butifolia.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  In  cultivation  in  1800.  Flowers  white 
May.  Fruit  small,  black  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  dark 
purplish  red.  Naked  young  wood  purplish. 

Variety. 

It  P.  s.  2 pendula  Hort.,  Sorbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  P.  spuria 
sambucifdlia  Hort.  Brit,  (the  plate  of  this  variety  in  Arh.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.  voi.  vi.)  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a very  distinct  and 
most  interesting  kind.  There  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden;  and,  if  grafted  10  or  12  feet  high,  in- 
stead of  only  3 or  4 feet,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and 
dark  purple  fruit  ; and  the  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  pur- 
plish red.  Every  hawthorn  hedge  might  be  adorned  with  this  tree 
by  grafting. 

Both  the  species  and  variety  are  very  desirable  small  trees  for  their  leaves, 
their  flowers,  and  their  fruit ; they  are  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
common  thorn  or  mountain  ash,  and  require  the  same  soil  as  that  species. 


"t  35.  P.  foliolo'sa  Wall.  The  leafy  Mountain  Ash. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.  p.  677.  ; PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  2.  p.  81. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  2.  t.  189. ; and  our  fig.  795. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate, 
with  7 — 8 pairs  of  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, mucronate  leaflets,  which 
are  serrated  at  the  apex,  pubes- 
cent beneath.  Cymes  branched, 
terminal,  pubescent.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  Ne- 
pal, on  mountains.  Height  15  ft. 
to  20  ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers 
white;  June.  Pome  small,  obo- 
vate  roundish,  red  ; ripe  Nov. 

This  very  desirable  and  probably 
quite  hardy  species,  we  believe, 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but 
it  doubtless  will  soon  be  so. 


P.  hircina  Wall.  Cat.  p.  675., 
and  Don’s  Mill.  ii.  p.  648.,  is  a 
native  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  numerous  leaflets, 
rusty  beneath  ; and  with  red  fruit, 


795.  P.  foliolosa. 


about  the  size  of  that  of  the  common  mountain  ash. 


§ vii.  Adenorachis  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  each  with  a claw,  and  a concave  limb.  Styles 
2 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  its 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  name). 
Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.  — Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America  ; growing  to  the  height  of  4 or  5 feet,  and  prolific  in  flowers, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fruit.  They  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
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This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a distinct  genus  ; say, 
Jronia,  as  it  was  before  that  genus  was  united  with  Pyrus. 


& 36.  P.  ^rbutifo'lia  L.Jil.  The  Arbutus-leaved  Aronia. 


Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  256. , Ph.  Sept. 

1.  p.  339. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ; Don’s  Mill., 

2.  p.  649. 

Synonymcs.  Cratae'gus  pyrifblia  Lam.  Diet.  1. 
p.  83.  ; ^4rbnia  pyrifhlia  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  39.  ; 
V Cratae'gus  serrata  Pair.  Suppl.  1.  p.  292. ; Mes- 
pilus  arbutifdlia  Schmidt  Arb.  t.  86.,  Mill.  Diet. 
t.  109. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86.  ; and  our 
Jig.  796. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  obovate,  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  crenate,  tomentose 
beneath,  especially  when  young,  the 
midrib  in  each  glandulous  above. 
Calyx  tomentose.  Pome  dark  red 
or  purple.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A decidu- 
ous shrub.  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina,  in  low  copses 
and  swamps,  common.  Height  4 ft. 
to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1700.  Flow- 
ers white  ; May.  Fruit  dark  red 
or  black  ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  intensely  dark  red,  or 


796.  P.  arbutifolia. 

purplish  black. 


Varieties. 

& P.  a.  2 intermedia  Lindl.  (Hort. 
Trans.,  vii.  p.  229.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  649.  and  our  Jig.  798.)  has  the 
fruit  globose  and  brown, 
sfc  P.  a.  3 serotina  Lindl.  (Hort.  Trans., 
1.  c. ; Don’s  Mill.,  1.  c.)  has  the 
leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety 
beneath;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 
party-coloured. 


Jigs.  797.  and  799.),  appears  to  be 
different  from  the  two  preceding 
varieties.  It  is  a low  plant,  seldom 


exceeding  1 ft.  or  18  in.  in  height. 
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and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  fruit  is  intermediate 
in  colour  between  P.  arbutifolia  and  P.  melano- 
carpa,  being  of  a reddish  black. 

A very  desirable  shrub,  frequent  in  collections,  and  known 
in  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of  ikfespilus  arbutifolia.  It 
is  prolific  in  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  May,  and  which 
are  followed  by  dark  red  or  purple  fruit,  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birds,  will  remain  on  the  bushes  -till  the  following 
April  or  May,  when  the  plant  is  again  in  flower.  This  species, 
whether  as  a bush,  or  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common 
thorn,  is  highly  ornamental  in  spring,  when  it  is  covered  with 
its  profusion  of  white  flowers ; in  autumn,  when  its  foliage 
assumes  a deep  red  or  purple ; and  in  winter,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped, 
when  it  is  still  enriched  with  its  persistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
suckers,  or  seeds ; but  most  frequently  by  suckers.  There  was,  in  1835, 
a remarkably  fine  plant  of  this  species,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight’s 
Exotic  Nursery:  it  had  attained  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet ; its  branches  hung 
down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  mass,  but  in  varied  tufts  ; and 
their  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an  intensely  purple  red,  was 
beyond  expression  interesting  and  beautiful. 


# 37.  P.  (a.)  melanoca'rpa  W.  The  black-fruited  Aronia. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  525.  ; Ph.  Sept.,  1.  p.  339.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  649. 

Synonymes.  P.  arbutifblia  j3  Willd.  Sp.  2.  p.  1013. ; ^rbnia  arbutifblia  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  39. ; Me s- 
pilus  capitata  Lodd.  ; M.  floribunda  Lodd. ; M.  piibens  Lodd.  Cat.  1836. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86. ; Krause,  t.  79. ; and  our  fig.  800. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
serrated,  glabrous  beneath  ; the  midrib  glandulous 
above.  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P.  arbutifolia. 

Calyx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  North  America,  in  Canada,  in  bogs, 
and  on  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; 
and  judging  from  the  pi  nts  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  P.  arbuti- 
folia. Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Cultivated  in  1700. 

Flowers  white  ; May.  Fruit  large,  black,  resembling 
in  taste  those  of  Faccmium  pennsylvanicum  ; ripe  in 
September. 

Variety. 

m P.  (a.)  m.  2 subpubescens  Lindl.  (Hort.  Trans., 
vii.  p.  232.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.),  P.  rn. 
xanthocarpa  Hort .,  has  the  leaves,  when 
young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrous  in  the  adult  state. 

P.  (a.)  melanocarpa  or  its  variety,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common 
hawthorn,  forms  a truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at  the  same  time  pictu- 
resque, tree  ; and  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrub- 
beries and  suburban  gardens-  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily  eaten  by  birds 
as  those  of  most  of  the  other  .Rosaceae,  in  mild  winters  they  remain  on  till  the 
following  summer,  and  mix  beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June.  It  grafts 
readily  on  the  common  hawthorn ; and  it,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
belonging  to  the  section  Adenorachis,  might  be  introduced  into  our  common 
hedges  by  any  countryman  who  could  graft,  thus  rendering  them  truly  orna- 
mental. 

38.  P.  (a.)  floribu'nda  Lindl.  The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  230.  ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1006.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 
Engravings.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1006.  ; and  our  Jig.  801. 


800.  P.  (a.)  melanocarpa. 
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Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Branches  cinereous, 
reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose 
beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes. 
Fruit  spherical.  Corymbs  many- 
flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A shrub  resembling 
the  preceding  species,  but  with  more 
pendulous  branches.  Originated  in 
gardens.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Cul- 
tivated in  1815.  Flowers  white; 
May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  Septem- 
ber. 


801.  P.  (a.)  floribtinda. 


The  leaves  die  off  of  a purplish  red  ; 
and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of 

its  leafing  till  it  becomes  naked,  is  highly  interesting  and  ornamental,  more 
especially  when  grafted  standard  high. 


-**  39.  P.  (a.)  depress  a Lindl.  The  depressed  Aronia. 


802.  P.  (a.)  deprdssa 


Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.230. ; Don’s  Mill., 
2.  p.  649. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  802.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  humble,  reclinate. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomentose  beneath, 
as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped. 
Corymbs  length  of  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.) 
A low  shrub,  with  pendulous  depressed 
branches.  Of  garden  origin.  Height  1 ft.  to 
2 ft.  Cultivated  in  1815.  Flowers  white; 
May.  Fruit  dark  purple  ; ripe  in  September. 

It  is  evidently  a variety  or  modification  of 
the  preceding  sort  ; and,  from  its  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple  hue  of  its 
foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 


& 40.  P.  (A.)  pu'bens  Lindl.  The  downy  -branched  Aronia. 


Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  232.;  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  803.  from  a living  specimen  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent. 
Leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  abruptly  acuminated, 
smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
lyxes, quite  glabrous.  Corymbs  loose,  and  many- 
flowered.  (Don's  Mill.)  A bushy  shrub,  with  ro- 
bust foliage,  and  shoots.  Of  garden  origin.  Height 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Cultivated  in  1810.  Flowers 
white  ; May.  Fruit  round,  large,  dark  purple ; 
ripe  in  September. 

This  and  the  following  kind  have  much  of  the 
robust  foliage  and  habit  of  P.  Chammmespilus,  and 
well  deserve  a place  in  collections. 

a 41.  P.  (a.)  grandifo'lia  Lindl.  The  large- 
leaved  Aronia. 


803.  P,  fa.) 


Identification.  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  232.  ; Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1154.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1154. ; and  onr.figs.  804.  and  8(5. 

Spec.  Char.,  8jc.  Stem  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  sinoothish.  Leaves 
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P.  ( a ) RTandifolia. 

P.  arbutifolia 


oblong,  or  obovate, 
acute,  glabrous. 
Fruit  spherical, 

and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  glabrous. 
Corymbs  few-flow- 
ered, coarctate. 

Fruit  with  a villous 
disk.  ( Don’s  MW.) 
A bushy  shrub.  Of 
garden  origin,  pro- 
bably a hybrid  be- 
P.  Chamaemespilus. 


805.  P.  (a.)  jornndifMia. 


tween  ~ . — 

Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Cultivated  in  1810.  Flow- 
ers white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  dark  purple; 
ripe  Sept.  Decaying  leaves  purple  anti  vellow. 

It  bears  a profusion  of  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; and,  on  that  account, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  purple  tinge  of  its  leaves,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  it  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  this  division  of  1 yrus 
that  has  hitherto  been  described. 


§ viii.  Cham crmespilus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  upright,  conniving,  concave.  Styles  2.  Pome  ovate. 
Leaves  simple,  glandless.  Flowers  in  a capitate  corymb.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

life  42.  P.  Chamjeme'spilus  Liudl.  The  dwarf 
Medlar. 

1 Identification.  Lin«lL  in  I .in.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  98.  ; Dec. 

| Prod.,  2.  p.  637.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 

| Synonymes.  Cratae'gus  Chama?mespilus  Jacq.  Austr . t.  231.  ; 

Mespilus  Chamasm^spilus  Lin.  Sp.  685.  ; S6rbus  Chanue- 
nu'spilus  Crnntx  Austr.  83.  t.  1.  f.  3.  ; the  bastard  Quince; 
niedriger  Mispelbautn,  Ger.  ; Camenespolo.  Ital. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  231.  ; Crantz  Austr..  83.  1. 1.  f. 

, 3. ; and  o\xr  Jig.  806. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
bi  )us  ; except  bearing  on  the  under  surface, 
when  young,  down,  which  is  deciduous.  {Dec. 

Prod.)  A stiff-branched  shrub.  Europe,  in 
1 rough  mountainous  places.  Height  5 ft.  to 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowers  white, 
tinted  with  rose;  May  and  June.  Fruit  round, 
i orange-coloured,  or  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

' This  species  forms  a compact  bush,  and  flow- 
;ers  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
hence  it  merits  to  be  much  more  extensively 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
(have  hitherto  been.  It  grafts  beautifully  on 
the  common  hawthorn ; and,  indeed,  whoever 
{has  a quickset  hedge  may  have  a collection  of 
all  the  species  of  this  genus. 

! Other  Species  of  V yrus.  — P.  a Inifolia  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans,  xiii.  p.  98.  Leaves 
glabrous,  roundish,  feather-nerved,  and  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit  black 
and  sugary.  North  America,  at  Fort  Mandon.  — P.  tomentbsa  Dec.  Prod,  h 
p.  637.;  Afalus  tomentdsa  Dum.  Cours.  ed.  2.  v.  p.  438.  Allied  to  P.  bac- 
pata  ; but  the  flowers,  as  well  as  fruit,  are  unknown.  Siberia. — P.  rubicunda 
Hoffmans.  {Verz.,  1824,  p.  192.;  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  Leaves  oval-acu- 
pinate.  Fruit  partly  red  and  partly  yellow.  Native  country  unknown. 
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Genus  XXI. 


CYDO'NIA  Tourn.  The  Quince  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  632.  t.  435.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.638.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  650. 

Synonymes.  Pyrus  sp.  Lin.  ; Coignassier,  Fr.  ; Quittenbaum,  Ger.  ; Cotogno,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  its  native  place,  Cydon,  in  Candia. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  orbicular.  Stamens  erect.  Styles  5.  Pome 
closed,  5-celled  ; cells  cartilaginous,  many-seeded.  Seeds  covered  with  mu- 
cilaginous pulp.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  entire.  Floivers 
large,  solitary,  or  few  together  in  a kind  of  umbel.  — Low  deciduous  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  graft- 
ing on  the  common  thorn.  Common  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry. 

¥ 1.  C.  vulga'ris  Pers.  The  common  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  650. 

Synonymes.  Pyrus  Cydbnia  Lin.  Sp.  687.,  Jacq.  Austr.  t.  342.  ; C.  europae'a  Sav.Alb.  Tosc . 1.  p.  90. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  342.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  807- 


807.  Cvdonia  vulg&ris. 


Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  tomentose  beneath. 
Calyx  tomentose  ; its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one 
row.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  in  rocky  places  and 
hedges;  and  by  some  considered  indigenous  in  Britain.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
Cultivated  in  1573.  Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  large,  of  a fine 
orange  yellow  ; ripe  in  November. 

Varieties. 

* C.  v.  1 pyrifnrmis  Hort.  — Fruit  pear-shaped. 

Y C.  v.  2 maliformis  Hort.  — Fruit  apple-shaped. 
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¥ C.  v.  3 lusitdnica  Du  Ham.  — Broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
two  preceding  kinds  ; and,  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  being  used  as  a stock  for  pears. 

The  quince  is  a low  tree,  with  a crooked  stem  and  tortuous  rambling 
branches.  It  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth  when  young  ; attaining,  in  four 
or  five  years,  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet ; and,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height 
of  15  feet : after  which  it  continues  to  increase  in  width  of  head  only  ; being 
very  seldom  found  higher  than  15  or  20  feet. 

The  quince  prefers  a moist  free  soil,  near  water,  and  a situation  open,  but 
sheltered.  In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit  attains  anv  size ; and, 
in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  fruit  will  not  remain  on  the  tree  till 
ripe.  Layers. 

It  2.  C.  sine'nsis  Thouin.  The  China  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.  Thouin  Ann.  Mus.,  19.  p.  145.  t.  8.  and  9.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 
p.  650. 

Synonyme.  Pyrus  sinensis  Poir.  Suppl.  4.  p.  452. 

Engravings.  Ann.  Mus.,  19.  t.  8.  and  9.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and 
our  fig.'  808. 


S08.  Cydonia  sinensis. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrated, 
when  young  a little  villose,  and  when  adult  glabrous.  Stipules  oblong 
linear,  serrated  ; the  teeth  glanded.  Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.  Calyx 
glabrous  ; its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one  row.  Fruit 
egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  Seeds  in  each  cell 
about  30,  with  many  abortive.  {Dec.  Prod.)  A very  handsome  low  tree, 
very  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common  quince,  from  the  shining  sur- 
face of  its  leaves,  and  the  regular  serratures  of  their  margins.  China. 
Height  in  China  20  ft. ; in  England  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1818. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  red;  May  and  June.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  greenish, 
hard,  and  nearly  dry  ; ripe  in  October. 
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& 3.  C.  japo'nica  Pers.  The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  650. 

Synonymes.  ? rus  japunica  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  207.,  and  Bot.  Mag.  t.  692. ; Chaenomdles  japonica 
Lindt.  Lin.  Trans.  13.  p.  98. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t..692. ; Morris  FI.  Consp.,  1. 1. ; our  fig.  809. ; andyzg.  810.  showing  the  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
oval,  somewhat  cuneated, 
crenately  serrated,  gla- 
brous upon  both  surfaces. 

Stipules  kidney-shaped, 
and  serrated.  Flowers 
mostly  2 — 3 together, 

rarely  solitary.  Calyx 
glabrous  ; its  lobes  short, 
obtuse,  entire.  Stamens 
in  two  rows.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

A rambling  deciduous 
shrub.  Japan  and  China.  S10,  c-jap‘inica- 

Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introd.  in  1815.  Flowers  scar- 
let ; produced  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Fruit 
green,  very  fragrant,  but  not  eatable  ; ripe  in  Oct. 

Varieties. 

Sfc  C.  j.  2 fibre  albo  has  cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  red,  flowers,  and 
forms  a very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom. 

& C.  j.  3 Ji.  semi-pleno  has  red  flowers,  somewhat  semidouble.  There 
are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Nursery. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether  as  a 
bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  against  a wall,  or  treated  as  an  ornamental 
hedge  plant.  It  has  also  been  trained  up  with  a single  stem  as  a standard ; 
and,  in  this  character,  its  pendent  branches  and  numerous  flowers,  give  it  a 
rich  and  striking  appearance,  especially  in  early  spring.  It  is  difficult  to  unite 
with  its  congeners  by  grafting ; but,  if  it  could  be  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
pear,  the  hawthorn,  or  even  on  the  common  quince,  it  would  form  a most  de- 
lightful little  tree.  Readily  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers,  and  it  also  grows 
by  cuttings. 


Order  XXVII.  CALYCANTHA'CEyE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  coloured,  many-parted.  Segments  in  many  series,  unequal. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  indefinite,  in  several  series.  Anthers  adnate,  ex- 
trorse.  Styles  exserted.  Carpels  1-seeded,  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube 
of  the  calyx.  Albumen  none.  Agrees  with  i?osaceae  in  fruit,  and  Granateae 
in  leaves,  but  differs  from  both  in  the  absence  of  petals  ( G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; feather-nerved,  rough. 
Flowers  axillary.  — Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  America. 
Calyca'nthus.  Stamens  12,  deciduous. 

Chimona'nthus.  Stamens  5,  persistent. 

Genus  I. 


CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindl . The  Calycanthus,  or  American  Allspice. 
Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404. ; Nee»  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  Bonn.,  11.  p.  107.;  Dec. 
Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 
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Synonym.es.  Calyc&nthi  sp.  Lin.,  Lam.,  Willd. ; Biittn6r?a  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  114.,  not  of  Lin. ; 
Beurrdr/Vi  Ehret  Piet.  t.  13.;  Bast6rm  Adans.  Fam.  2.  p.294.;  Pompadoura  Buchoz  ; Oaly- 
canthe,  Fr. ; Gewiirzstrauch  (spice  shrub),  Kelch  Blume,  Ger.  : Calicanto,  Hal. 

Derivation.  From  kalux . a calyx,  and  ant/ios,  a flower ; the  calyx  is  coloured,  and  resembles  a 
corolla.  The  name  allspice  was  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  01  Carolina,  from  the  strong  aro- 
matic smell  of  the  bark. 

Gen.  Char.  Lobes  of  calyx  disposed  in  many  series,  imbricate,  lanceolate, 
all  somewhat  coriaceous  and  coloured.  Stamens  unequal,  deciduous, 
12  outer  ones  fertile,  numerous.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; entire,  coriaceous. 
Flowers  axillary,  rising  after  the  leaves,  of  a lurid  purple  colour,  and 
sweet-scented,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  leaves. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  ; propagated,  in  England,  by 
layers.  DeCandolle  states  that  the  removal  of  the  terminal  leaf  bud  of  a 
shoot  causes  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds  ; and  that  by  this  practice 
a succession  of  flowers,  during  the  whole  summer,  may  be  obtained  when 
desirable.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

® 1.  C.  flo'ridus'L.  The  flowery  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  Allspice. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  718.;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  I.  p.  312.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2- 
p.  652. 

Synonymes.  C.  sterilis  Walt.  Car.  151.;  sweet-scented  Shrub,  in  Carolina',  common  American 
Allspice  ; Calycanthe  de  la  Caroline,  Fr.  ; Carolinische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger.  ; Pompadur,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  503.  ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  45.;  Lam.  111.,  t.  446.  f.  1. ; Guimp.  Abb. 
Holz.,  t.4. ; o\irfig.  810.  ; andj%.  811.  showing  the  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Wood 
of  the  trunk,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  root, 
intensely  camphor- 
scented.  Branches 
spreading ; branchlets 
tomentose.  Leaves 
oval,  tomentose  be- 
neath. Flowers  mostly 
abortive.  Fruit  top- 
shaped. {Dec.  Prod.) 

A dense  orbiculate 
bush.  Carolina,  on  the 
shaded  banks  of  rivu-  512.  c.  fundus. 

811.  Calycanthus  fldridus.  ]etS.  fj  eight  6 ft.  tO  8 ft. 

Introduced  in  1726.  Flowers  dusky,  purple,  scented  ; May  to  August. 
Fruit  brown,  rarely  seen  in  England.  General  aspect  of  the  foliage,  in 
summer,  dark  brownish  green.  Decaying  leaves  bright  yellow.  Naked 
young  wood  dark  brown. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  gives  two  forms  of  this  species  : — 

^ C.  f.  1 oblongus,  leaves  oblong  {Ait.  Hart.  Kew .,  ed.  2.,  3.  p.  282.)  ; and 
^ C.  f.  2 ovatus,  leaves  roundishly  ovate  ( Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  3. 
p.  282.). 

The  following  varieties  are  in  Loddiges’s  Catalogue  for  1836;  and  plants 
of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretum,  and  in  that  of  the  Horticultural 
Society : — 

^ C.  f.  3 asplcjiifulius  has  cut  leaves. 

^ C.  f.  4 ferax  has  fertile  flowers. 

* C.  f.  5 glaucus  has  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

^ C.  f.  6 inodorus  has  flowers  nearly  scentless. 

* C'  f 7 longifblius  has  elongated  leaves. 

& C.  f.  8 vanegutus  has  variegated  leaves. 

The  flowers  grow  singly  on  short  peduncles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
’ranches  ; they  have  two  series  of  narrow  thick  sepals,  which  spread  open, 

I turn  inward  at  the  top,  like  those  of  the  anemone  or  clematis.  It  thrives 
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best  in  a light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  kept  rather  moist,  and  in  a shady  situation. 
The  varieties  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other. 

& 2.  C.  (f.)  glau'cus  IVilld.  The  glaucous-feared  Calycanthus,  or  fertile- 
flowered,  American  Allspice. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  559. ; Pursh  FI.  Sept.  Amer.,  p.  357.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. 
Synonyme.  C.  fi'rlilis  Walt.  Car.  151.,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  404.,  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.  t.  5.,  Don’s 
Mill.  2.  p.  652. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  ; Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  5. ; and  our 
fig.  813. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  spreading.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  glaucous  beneath,  pubescent. 

Flowers  less  odorous  than  those  of  C.  fldridus. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A dense  orbiculate  bush.  Carolina, 
on  mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced 
in  1726.  Flowers  lurid  purple  ; May  to  August. 

Fruit,  leaves,  and  young  wood  as  in  the  preceding 
species. 

Variety. 

& C. g.2  oblon gif olius  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.  i.  p.312., 

Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  2.  C.  oblongifolius  Hort. 

Brit.  — Leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  elongated. 

A native  of  North  Carolina,  on  mountains. 

Closely  resembling  C.  floridus  in  general  appearance ; and  requiring  the 
same  soil  and  culture.  According  to  Pursh,  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  C. 
floridus  ; but  their  scent  is  not  so  agreeable,  and  is  more  faint.  Whether 
there  is  much  difference  between  this  sort  and  C.  f.  5 glaucus,  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining ; the  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arbore- 
tum not  having  flowered.  We  have  therefore  retained  the  description  of  this 
kind  as  a species,  in  deference  to  Pursh,  DeCandolle,  and  G.  Don,  though  we 
strongly  suspect  that  they  are  identical. 

& 3.  C.  (f.)  laiviga'tus  Willd.  The  glabrous-fe<zm/  Calycanthus,  or  Ame- 
rican Allspice. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  559. ; Willd.  Hort.  Berol.,  t.  80.  ; Pursh  FI.  Sept.  Amer.,  p.  358. ; 

Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  312. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 

Synonymes.  C.  lerax  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  305.;  C.  pennsyl- 
vSnicus  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  481. ; and  our  fig.  814. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Leaves 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gradually  acuminated,  slightly 
wrinkled ; the  upper  surface  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A dense  orbiculate  bush.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  on  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  o ft. 

Introduced  in  1806,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Very  probably  the  C.  f. 

4 ferax  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  II. 


(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  Lindl.  The  Chimonanthus,  or  Winter-Flower. 
Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  and  451. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p 652. 
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ciiimona'nthus. 


Synonymes.  Mer&tfa  Neos  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Bonn.  11.  p.  107.  ; Calycanthi  sp.  Linn. 

Derivation.  From  chcimon,  winter,  and  anthos,  a flower  j in  allusion  to  the  season  of  its  flowering. 

Gen.  Char.  Lobes  of  calyx  imbricate,  oval,  obtuse  ; outer  ones  in  the  form  of 
bracteas ; inner  ones  larger,  and  appearing  like  a corolla.  Stamens  nearly  equal, 
permanent,  the  five  outer  ones  fertile,  connate  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  rising  be- 
fore the  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year ; very  sweet- 
scented  ; yellowish,  but  purplish  inside.  Bark  and  leaves  without  scent. 

A deciduous  shrub,  a native  of  Japan  ; remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  December  till  March,  even  in  the  open 
garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  especially  if  the  plant 
is  trained  against  a wall.  The  blossoms  are  produced  singly,  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  anil  also  on  spurs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for 
Caly  can  thus. 


& 1.  C.  fra'grans  Lindl.  The  fragran t-Jlowered  Chimonanthus. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  451. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 
Synonymes.  Calycanthus  prae'cox  Lin.  Sp.  1718.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  p.  220.  t.  10.,  Curt. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  466.,  Lam.  III.  t.  445.  t.  2.  ; Mer&tw  fr&grans  Nees  Act.  Soc.  Not.  Botin.  11.  p.  107.  ; 
O'bai,  or  Rdbai,  Kcempf.  Amcen.  87i>.  ic.  ; the  W inter-Flower  ; Calycante  de  Japon,  Fr. ; Japa- 
nische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Kcempf.  Amcen.  ic.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  ii.  t.  10. : Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4CG  • Lam 
111.,  t.  445.  t.  2.  ; and  our^.  815. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  Flowers  protruded  before  the 
leaves,  solitary  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  extremely  odorous,  yellowish,  and 
purple  within.  Fruit  flask-shaped,  or  thicker  above  the 
base,  and  in  the  upper  part  tapered  into  a cylindrical 
neck.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Japan.  Height 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  as  a bush, 
twice  that  height  when 
trained  against  a wall. 

Introduced  in  1776. 

Flowers  yellowish  and 
purple  within ; December 
to  March.  Fruit  flask-  !l 
shaped.  Decaying  leaves 
greenish.  Naked  young 


C.  fragran  s. 


wood  light  grey. 


C.  fragrans  grandiflbras. 


Varieties. 

# C.f.  2 grandiflorus  Lined.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  451. ; and  our  Jig.  816. — Flowers 
larger,  and  more  spreading.  Fruit  oblong,  tapered  at  the  base. 
(Dec.  Prod.) 

& C.f.  3 luteus  Hort.  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  inside  and  outside. 

& C.  f.  4 parvijlbrus  Hort.  — A distinct  late-flowering  variety.  Plants 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  from  November 
till  March  (as  the  name,  winter-flower,  implies),  and  which  are  delightfully  and 
refreshingly  fragrant,  scent  the  air  to  a considerable  distance  round  the  tree. 
It  is  grown  in  most  choice  gardens  for  its  flowers  ; a few  of  which  are 
gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawingroom  or  boudoir,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  violets.  The  plant  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  ; but  it  frequently 
produces  seeds,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised.  The  variety  C.  f. 
grandiflorus  has  the  flowers  rather  less  fragrant  than  the  species,  but  they  are 
much  more  ornamental.  No  garden  whatever  ought  to  be  without  this  shrub. 
North  of  London,  it  deserves  a wall  as  much  as  any  fruit  tree;  at  least, 
judging  from  the  measure  of  enjoyment  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  : and, 
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south  of  London,  it  may  be  planted  as  a standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or 
in  the  shrubbery. 


Order  XXVI 1 1.  GRANATA'CE/E. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  5 — 7-cleft,  tube  turbinate,  limb  tubular  ; aestivation  val- 
vate.  Petals  5 — 7.  Stamens  indefinite,  free.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  large,  spherical,  divided  horizontally  into  two  compartments,  lower 
part  3-celled ; upper  part  5 — 9-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  covered  with 

pellucid  baccate  pulp.  Albumen  wanting.  Differs  from  ik/yrtaceae  in  the  leaves 
being  without  dots.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; lanceolate, 
entire.  Flowers  terminal,  scarlet.  — Shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Africa. 

Genus  I. 


Jl 

PIT  NIC  A Tourn.  The  Pomegranate  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  401.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  3.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  653. 

Synonymes.  The  Carthaginian  Apple  ; Grenadier,  Fr.  ; Granate,  Ger.  ; Melograno,  Ital  ; Grana- 
dos, Span. 

Derivation.  Pilnica  is  said,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  to  be  derived  either  from  puniceus , scarlet, 
in  allusion  to  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers  ; or  from  the  same  word,  or  Punicus,  both  signify- 
ing “ of  Carthage  near  which  city,  Pliny  tells  us,  it  was  first  found. 

Gen.  Char.  Same  as  that  of  the  order. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  sometimes  whorled  or  alternate,  exstipulate,  deci- 
duous ; oblong,  entire.  Flowers  terminal,  scarlet,  with  numerous  stamens. 
— Low  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  naturalised  in 
the  South  of  Europe. 

*t  1 . P.  Grana  Tii m L.  The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  676.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  3.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  653. 

Engravings.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1832. ; and  onr  fig.  817. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  arboreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  South 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous.  Height,  in  France  and  Italy, 
15  ft.  to  30  ft. ; in  England  generally  trained  against  a wall,  where  it  attains 
double  that  height  when  there  is  room. 

Introduced  in  1548.  Flowers  scarlet ; 

June  to  September.  Fruit  globose,  in 
warm  seasons  sometimes  ripened  in  No- 
vember. 

Varieties. 

*t  P.  G.  1 ritbrum  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  3. 

(Trew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  1.  ; Poit.  et 
Turp.  Arbr.  Fr.,  22. ; Schkuhr. 

Handb.,  t.  131.  b. ; Sims  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1832.;  and  our  Jig.  817.)  has  the 
flowers  red  ; pulp  of  fruit  reddish. 

Wild  in  Mauritania  and  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  enduring  even  the 
coldest  winters.  (Dec.  Prod., iii.  p.3.) 
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sit  P.  G.  2 riibrum  fibre  pleno  Trew  Ehret  t.  71.  f.  2.  has  double  red 
flowers.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  and  is  a little  more  impatient  of 
cold  than  the  preceding  variety.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

sit  P.  G.  3 albescens  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  16. — Petals 
white.  Calyx  slightly  yellowish.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a pale  red. 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  rather  more  tender  than  P.  G. 
riibrum.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p 4.) 

sit  P.  G.  4 albescens  fibre  pleno  Dec.  has  double  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
white.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  the  tenderest  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  species.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

at  P.  G.  5 fidvum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  yellow,  but  is  rare  in  gardens. 

A tree,  in  magnitude  and  ligneous  character,  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet ; forming  a very  branchy  twiggy 
tree,  seldom  found  with  a clear  stem,  unless  it  has  been  pruned  up.  Jn  a 
wild  state,  about  Marseilles,  it  forms  a thorny  bush  ; but,  in  the  gardens  about 
Nice  and  Genoa,  it  is  a very  handsome  small  tree,  much  admired  both  for 
its  flowers  and  its  fruit.  In  the  South  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit  j and,  in  some  places,  as  a hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as 
an  ornamental  tree ; the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet,  and 
the  head  .afterwards  allowed  to  spread,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  The 
single  wild  pomegranate  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  ; but  the  double-flowered 
varieties,  and  the  species  when  it  is  intended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a rich  free 
soil.  Whether  the  object  be  flowers  or  fruit,  the  head  of  the  tree  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  short  slender 
shoots  ; on  the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  The  plant 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  of  the  roots,  by  layers,  or 
by  grafting  one  sort  on  another.  The  double  variety  grafted  on  the  single  is 
more  productive  of  flowers  than  when  raised  by  cuttings  or  layers ; and  in 
good  rich  soil,  judiciously  supplied  with  water,  it  will  continue  producing  its 
large  scarlet  flowers  for  four  or  five  months.  When  the  plant  is  raised  from 
seeds,  they  ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ; 
because  they  very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers. 

^ 2.  P.  (G.)  na'na  L.  The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  676.  ; Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  634.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  4.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.653. 

Synonymes.  P.  americ&na  nana  Tourn.  ; P.  Granatum  nanura  Pers. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  634. ; Trew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  3.  ; and  our  Jig.  818. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  linear.  (Dec.  Prod.) 

A low  deciduous  bush  ; said  to  be  a native  of  the  Oari- 
bee  Islands  and  of  South  America,  about  Demerara.  In- 
troduced in  1723.  Flowers  red;  June  to  September. 

Without  doubt,  only  a variety  of  P.  Granatum. 


Order  XXIX.  TAMARICA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5.  Stamens  4 — 5 or  8 — 10,  free 
or  monadelphous.  Style  short.  Stigmas  3.  Capsule  trigonal,  3- valved,  I- 
celled,  many-seeded.  Placentas  3 at  base  of  cell,  or  along  the  middle  of  the 
valves.  Seeds  comose  at  apex.  Albumen  none.  Near  FrankeniaVea?  in 
Thalamiflorae. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; linear- 
lanceolate.  Floivers  small.  — Shrubs.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
of  easy  culture  in  light  sandy  soil.  The  genera  in  British  gardens  are  two, 
which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 
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TVmarix.  Stamens  4 — 5.  Hairs  on  the  seeds  simple. 
Myrica'ria.  Stamens  10.  Hairs  on  the  seeds  feathery. 


Genus  I. 


TA'MARIX  Desv.  The  Tamarisk.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.  Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  4.  p.  348. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  95. ,-  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  725. 
Synonymes.  The  species  of  Tamarix  of  authors  that  have  4 stamens  and  5 stamens  ; Tamaris,  Fr. ; 
Tamarisken,  Ger. ; Tamarice,  Ital. 

Derivation.  So  called,  according  to  some,  from  the  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tama- 
ras, now  Tamhra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees  ; or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  tamaris,  cleansing,  on  account  of  their  branches  being  used  for  brooms. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5.  Stamens  4 — 5,  alternating  with 
the  petals,  almost  free.  Ovarium  tapering  to  the  apex.  Stigmas  3,  long, 
divaricate,  glandular,  and  oblique  at  the  apex.  Seeds  erect,  inserted  nearly 
at  the  base  of  the  valves  ; tufted  ; tuft  composed  of  numerous  simple  hairs 
arising  from  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub -evergreen  \ linear, 
stem-clasping,  very  small ; adult  ones  diaphanous  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
in  spikes,  and  usually  disposed  in  panicles,  small,  red,  seldom  white. 

Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the  West  of  Asia  ; 
sub-evergreen  in  British  gardens  ; and  highly  valuable,  as  standing  the  sea 
breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and  no  other  flowering 
shrubs,  will  grow.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  and  the  young  shoots  were 
formerly  employed  as  a tonic,  and  as  a substitute  for  hops  in  brewing  beer. 

st  m l.  T.  ga'llica  L.  The  French  Tamarisk. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  386.  ; Mill.  Tc. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  96. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  726. 

Synonymes.  T.  narbonensis  Lob.  Ic.  2.  t.  218. ; Tamariscus  gallicus  All. ; Tamanscus  pentandrus 
Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  not  of  Pall. ; Mirice,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  vii.  t.  59. ; and  our  fig.  819. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Glabrous,  glaucous.  Leaves  minute,  clasping  the 
stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.  Spikes  of  flow'ers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5 times  longer  than  broad.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub,  frequent  in  sandy  places  in 
the  middle  and  South  of  Europe,  and  in  the  South  of  England. 

Height  5 ft  to  10  ft.,  sometimes  twice  that  height.  Flowers 
pinkish  ; May  to  October. 

Varieties.  In  the  Linncea,  2.  p.  267  , 6 varieties  are  described,  for 
which  we  refer  to  our  first  edition,  as  the  plants  are  not  in  cul- 
tivation in  Britain,  and  indeed  appear  to  us  not  worth  keeping  distinct. 

T.  galliea  prefers  a deep,  free,  sandy  soil  ; and  will  only  attain  a large  size  [ 
when  it  is  in  such  a soil,  and  supplied  with  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  I 
river,  or  other  source  of  water.  It  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
few  other  shrubs  will  grow  ; as  being  sub-evergreen ; and  as  flowering  late  in  I 
the  season,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, planted  in  autumn,  in  a sandy  soil,  with  a northern  exposure.  In 
favourable  situations  in  France  and  the  South  of  Europe,  it  grows  to  the  | 
height  of  15  or  20  feet  ; and  there  are  instances,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  of  its  growing  as  high  as  30  ft.,  and  this,  we  suppose,  has  given  rise  \ 
to  the  alleged  variety,  T.  g.  arborea.  In  the  South  of  Russia,  and  in  Tartary,  { 
the  species  assumes  a great  variety  of  forms  according  to  the  soil  and  situa-  *- 
tion  ; the  tops  of  the  dwarf  plants  are  there  eaten  by  sheep,  and  the  stems  of 
the  larger  ones  used  as  handles  for  whips. 


819.  T.  galliea. 
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Genus  II. 


_a_ 

MYRICA'RIA  Desv.  The  Myricaria.  Lin.Syst.  Monadelphia 
Decandria. 

Identification.  Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  4.  p.  349. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  97.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  727. 
Synonymes.  The  species  of  Tamarix  of  authors  that  have  monadelphous  stamens. 

Derivation.  From  murike , the  Greek  name  of  the  tamarisk,  derived  from  muro,  to  flow  ; the 
species  being  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  running  streams  ; or  from  the  flowing  of  the  sap  as 
manna. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10,  alternate  ones  shorter 
than  the  rest ; filaments  monadelphous  from  the  base  to  about  the  middle. 
Stigmas  3,  sessile,  in  a head.  Seeds  inserted  in  a line  along  the  middle  of 
the  valves,  tufted  at  one  end ; hairs  of  tuft  feathery.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; linear  or  oblong,  be- 
coming gradually  broader  towards  the  base,  sessile.  Flowers  in  simple, 
solitary,  terminal  spikes. 

Sub-evergreen  shrubs,  not  growing  to  half  the  height  of  7’amarix  gallica, 
and  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  longer  and  thicker  leaves,  placed  at 
a greater  distance  from  one  another  on  the  stem  ; and  by  their  larger  flowers, 
which  have  10  stamens.  Propagation  and  culture  as  in  the  preceding  genus. 


« I.  M.  germ a nic a Desv.  The  German  Myricaria,  or  German  Tamarisk. 

Identification.  Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  4.  p.  349.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  97.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  727. 

Synonymes.  7’amarix  germanica  Lin.  Sp.  386.  ; T'amarlscus  decSndrus 
Lam.  FI.  Fr. ; 7’amarix  decandra  Mcench  ; 7’amariscus  germanicus  Lob. 
Ic.  2.  t.  218. ; Tamaris  d’Allemagne,  Fr.  ; Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Ger.  ; 
Tamarigia  piccola,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic..  t.  262.  f.  2.;  and  oux  fig.  820. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, sessile.  Spikes  of  flowers. terminal,  solitary.  Brac- 
teas  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending.  (Dec. 
Prod.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  upright  slender  branches. 
Europe,  in  inundated  sandy  places,  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  ; and  in  Asia,  on 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas.  Height 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1582. 

Flowers  pinkish  ; June  to  September. 

^ 2.  M.  dahu'rica  Dec.  The  Dahurian  Myricaria. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  98.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  728. 

Synonyme.  7’amarix  dahbrica  Willd.  Act.  Berol.  No.  16 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  821.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  al- 
most oblong,  sessile,  slightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flow- 
ers lateral,  ovate-cylindrical,  thick,  blunt,  with  scales  at 
the  base.  Bracteas  extending  as  far  as  the  flowers.  (Dec. 

Prod.)  Siberia,  beyond  the  Baikal ; and  in  Dahuria.  In- 
troduced in  1816,  and  closely  resembling  the  preceding 
species. 


821.  M.  dahurica. 


Order  XXX.  PHILADELPHA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  tube  turbinate,  limb  4 — 10-parted.  Petals  4 — 10, 

aestivation  cor.volutely  imbricate.  Stamens  numerous.  Styles  distinct  or 
combined.  Stigmas  numerous.  Capsule  half  inferior,  10-celled,  many-seeded. 
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Seeds  subulate,  heaped  at  the  angles  of  the  cells  ; each  furnished  with  a loose 
membranous  aril.  Albumen  fleshy.  Differs  from  Afyrtaceae  in  the  arillate 
albuminous  seed,  and  in  the  toothed  dotless  leaves.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; toothed,  serrated,  or 
sometimes  entire.  Flowers  large,  white,  showy. — Shrubs,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Three  genera  are  hardy  in  British  gardens,  which  are 
thus  contradistinguished : — 

Philadelphia.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5.  Stamens  20 — 40.  Styles 
4 — 5.  Capsule  4 — 5-celled. 

Deu'tz Ia.  Calyx  5 — 6 cleft.  Petals  5 — 6.  Stamens  10 — 12.  Filaments 
tricuspidate.  Styles  3 — 4.  Capsule  3 — 4-celled. 

Decuma'ria.  Calyx  7 — 10-toothed.  Petals  7 — 10.  Stamens  21 — 30.  Style 
1.  Capsule  7 — 10-celled. 


Genus  I. 


PHILADE'LPHUS  L.  The  Philadelphia,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  614.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Synonymes.  Syringa  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  389.,  not  of  Lin. ; Philadelphus,  Fr. ; Pfeifenstrauch  (Pipe 
Shrub),  Ger. ; Filadelpho,  Ital.  ; Pipe  Privet,  Gerard  \ the  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 

Derivation.  Philadelphus  is  a name  used  by  Athenaeus  for  a tree  which  cannot  now  be  identified  : 
Bauhin  applied  it  to  this  genus.  Instead  of  the  common  trivial  name  Syringa,  applied  to  this 
genus  in  gardens,  as  its  English  name,  we  have  substituted  its  generic  name,  Philadelphus ; 
Syringa  being  the  generic  name  of  the  lilac. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  obovate,  turbinate  ; limb  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  4 — 5. 
Stamens  20 — 40,  free,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Styles  4 — 5,  sometimes 
connected,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4 — 5,  oblons  or 
linear,  usually  distinct,  rarely  joined.  Capsule  4 — 5-celled,  many-seeded. 
Seeds  seobiform,  enclosed  in  a membranous  arillus,  which  is  fringed  at  one 
end.  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; oval,  acuminate,  serrated 
or  entire.  Flowers  white,  usually  sweet-scented,  disposed  in  corymbose 
cymes,  or  somewhat  panicled  on  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  shoots,  rarely 
axillary  and  bracteate. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia  ; culti- 
vated for  their  very  showy  white  flowers;  most  of  which  have  a strong  scent, 
resembling,  at  a distance,  that  of  orange  flowers,  but,  when  near,  disagreeably 
powerful.  The  species  are  in  a state  of  utter  confusion  : there  are  probably 
only  three : one  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  or  possibly  of  some  other 
country;  one  of  North  America;  and  one,  P.  tomentosus,  of  Nepal.  All 
the  kinds  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably  dry  soil ; and  they  are  all 
propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 


§ i.  Stems  stiff  and  straight.  Flowers  in  Racemes. 

& 1.  P.  corona'rius  L.  The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  671. ; Schrad.  Diss.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  8(7. 
Synonymes.  Syringa  suaveolens  Mcench  Meth.  678. ; Wohlriechender,  Pfeifenstrauch,  Gcr.  ; Fior 
angiolo,  ItaL 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t 391. ; Schkuhr  Handb.,  1. 121.  ; Lam.  111.,  t.  420.  ; and  our  fig.  822. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  3-nerved, 
rather  glabrous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ; inflorescence  racemose. 
Flowers  sweet-scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  Styles  distinct 


xxx.  philadelpha'ce^e  : philade'lphus. 
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almost  from  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens 
in  height.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A dense  fastigiate  bush. 
Native  country  uncertain ; according  to  some,  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there.  Height 
10ft.  to  12ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  white, 
sweet-scented ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  yellowish 
green. 

Varieties.  This  species  varies-  in  having  its  leaves 
sometimes  perfectly  glabrous  beneath,  and  some- 
times slightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ; and,  be- 
sides, as  follows  : — 


822.  P.  corondrius. 


& P.  c.  1 vulgaris  Schkuhr  Handb.  t.  121.,  Lam.  111.  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod, 
iii.  p.  205.  — A shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a man.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  large,  and  rather  distant. 

joh  P.  c.  2 nanus  Mill.  Diet.  2. — A shrub,  2 ft.  high  ; its  branches  and 
leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branches  incurved.  It  very 
seldom  flowers. 

& P.  c.  3 fibre  plena  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a dwarf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 
double  flowers. 

sk  P.  c.  4 variegdtus  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  or 
yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs  which 
preserve,  through  the  summer,  a tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegation. 

The  shoots  are  clothed  w'ith  a white  bark,  and  interiorly  they  have  a very 
large  pith.  The  leaves  are  rough,  and  of  a deep  green  above,  though  they  are 
pale  beneath.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  loose  bunches,  before  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  flower 
smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruit  of  the  cucun 
ber.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady  ; and  it  is 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings. 


Sk  2.  P.  (c.)  inodo'rus  L.  The  scentless^oM/era/  Philadelphia, or  Mock  Orange. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  671.;  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  329. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3. 

p.  206. 

Synonymes.  Syrtnga  inodbra  Moench ; P.  laxus  in  vaiious  English 
gardens ; Silindia  senz’  odore,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  84.  : Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1478. ; and  our 
fig.  823. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broad- ovate,  acuminate,  per- 
fectly entire,  3- nerved,  usually  feather-nerved. 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very 
tip,  divided  into  4 oblong  stigmas.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
large  rambling  shrub.  Apparently  of  garden 
origin,  or  possibly  from  North  America.  Height 
5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Cultivated  in  1738.  Flowers  large, 
white,  scentless ; June  and  July.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe 
in  September. 


Not  altogether  so  hardy  as  P.  coro- 
narius;  though  it  appears  to  be  only  a variety  of  that  species. 

& 3.  P.  (c.)  Zey'her/  Schrad.  Zeyher’s  Philadelphus,  or 
Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.:  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. , Don’s  Mill..  2. 
p.  807. 

Engravings.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ic. ; and  our  fig.  824.  from  the  Museum 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Spec  Char.,  fyc.  Not  so  tall  as  P.  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3- 
nerved,  f airy  upon  the  veins  beneath.  Inflorescence  some* 
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what  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than  in  P.  c.  vulgaris,  and  scent- 
less. Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Style  deeply  4-cleft.  It  differs 
from  P.  c.  vulgaris,  chiefly  in  its  leaves  being  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
in  its  flowers  being  fewer,  larger,  and  scentless.  {Dec.  Prod.)  North  Ame- 
rica. Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


& 4.  P.  verruco'sus  Schrad.  The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  S07. 

Synonyme.  P.  grandiflbrus  Lindt.  Rot.  Reg.  t.  570.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  570.  ; and  our  fig.  825. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath, 
upon  the  midrib  and  primary  veins, 
warts  at  the  base  of  the  hairs.  Similar 
warts  are,  also,  on  the  peduncles, 
pedicels,  and  calyxes.  Inflorescence 
racemose.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acumi- 
nate. Style,  at  the  very  tip,  4-cleft. 

{Dec.  Prod.)  A large  vigorous-grow- 
ing somewhat  fastigiate  shrub.  North 
America,  or  possibly  a garden  pro- 
duction. Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Culti- 
vated in  1800,  or  before.  Flowers 
white ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brown; 
ripe  in  September. 

Young  shoots  twice  the  thickness  of  those  of  P.  coronarius,  and  having  a 
somewhat  more  fastigiate  habit.  When  in  flower,  this  sort  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing make  a splendid  appearance  , the  plants,  in  fine  seasons,  being  so 
entirely  covered  with  bloom  as  scarcely  to  show  the  leaves. 


£ 5.  P.  (v.)  latifo'lius  Schrad.  The  broad-leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Synonyme.  P.  pubescens  Cels.  Hort.,  Lois. 

Herb.  Amat.  t.208. 

Engravings.  Lois.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  208.  ; and 
our  fig.  826. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Bark  whitish. 

Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate, 
toothed,  nerved  with  about  5 
nerves,  and  pubescent  with  hairs 
beneath.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate. 

Style  4-cleft  at  the  very  tip.  {Dec 
Prod.)  A large  rambling  shrub, 
but  still  somewhat  fastigiate,  and 
crowded  with  branches.  North 
America,  or  probably  a garden  pro- 
duction. Height  10ft.  Cultivated 
in  1815,  or  before.  Flowers  white  ; 

May  and  June.  Fruit  brown;  ripe 
in  September. 

Distinguishable  by  its  bark  being 
whitish  ; and  by  its  leaves,  especially 
those  of  the  younger  branches,  being 
more  broadly  ovate;  and  by  the 
hairs  they  bear  not  being  based  by 

warts.  A tolerably  distinct  variety,  splendid  when  in  flower. 
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6.  P.  (v.)  floribu'ndus  Schrad.  The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphus, 


827.  P.  floribundus. 


Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.205. ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p. 807. 

Engravings.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic.  ; and  our  Jig.  827.  from 
a specimen  in  DeCandolle’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  a 
long  acuminate  tip,  serrately  toothed,  3-nerved, 
pubescent  with  hairs  beneath.  Inflorescence 
subracemose.  Flowers  5 — 7,  showy,  slightly 
scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long  and  acumi- 
nate. Style  4-cleft  at  the  very  tip.  {Dec.  Prod.) 

A shrub  like  the  preceding.  Of  uncertain  origin. 

Cultivated  in  1815  or  before. 

7.  P.  specio'sus  Schrad.  The  showy  -pow- 
ered Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  in  Dec.  Prod., 

3.  p.  206. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  807.  ; 

Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  23. 

Synonymes.  P.  grandiflbrus  of  German  gardeners  ; P.  grandifldrus  lSxus 
of  other  gardeners. 

Engravings  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  2003. ; and  our 
Jig.  828. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  rarely  oval-ovate,  long 
acuminated,  sharply  serrate,  toothed,  clothed  with  hairy 
pubescence  beneath.  Flowers  solitary  or  by  threes. 
Style  deeply  4-cleft,  exceeding  the  stamens.  Lobes  of 
calyx  with  very  long  acumens,  tube  nearly  terete. 
{Don's  Mill.)  A vigorous-growing  shrub,  with  ascend- 
ing branches  gently  bending  at  their  extremities,  and* 
loaded  with  snow-white  flowers  of  the  largest  size 
828.  p.  speciosu«.  and  scentless.  Origin  uncertain.  Height  10  ft.  to  14  ft. 
Cultivated  in  1815  or  before.  Flowers  white  ; June. 

The  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  and  at  present  rare  in  British 
gardens.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


& 8.  P.  Gordon ia'nus  Lindl.  Gordon’s  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  No.  32. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  t.  32. ; and  our  fig.  829. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Branches  pendulous,  scaly,  the  young 
shoots  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  den- 
tate, hairy  beneath.  Racemes  terminal,  compact,  5 — 9- 
flowered.  Ovary  half  superior.  Style  4-cleft.  Calyx  spread- 
ing from  thefruit.  {Lindl.)  A hardy  vigorous-growing  shrub, 
having  a weeping  appearance  in  consequence  of  producing 
numerous  slender  side  shoots.  America,  on  the  north- 
west coast,  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  woods.  Height  8 ft. 
to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  white,  scentless,  very 
hairy;  end  of  July.  Fruit  large,  smooth  ; ripe  in  October. 

The  leaves  are  bright  green,  rather  small,  ovate,  pointed,  3-nerved  at  the 
base,  and  coarsely  serrated.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion.  The  species  is  readily  known  by  its  deeply  serrated 
leaves,  its  nearly  superior  fruit,  its  broad  spreading  calyx,  and  the  compact 
manner  in  which  its  flowers  are  arranged.  It  is  the  latest  in  flowering  of  all 
the  species,  and  one  of  the  most  showy.  It  was  not  at  all  injured  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1837-8.  It  grows  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased from  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  August.  It 
was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  foreman  of  the  arboretum, 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  genus. 
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§ ii.  Stems  more  slender , rambling , twiggy , and  loose. 

solitary , or  2 or  3 together. 


Flower 


& 9.  P.  la'xus  Schrad.  The  loose-grow/wg  Philadelphia,  or  il/oc£  Orange 

Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Synonymes.  P.  hiimilis  Hortul.  ; P.  pubescens  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836. 

Engravings.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  t.  39.  ; and  our  Jig  830.  from  a plant  ir 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Darden. 


Leaves  oval-ovate  and  with  a 
tip,  toothed,  pubescent  with 


830.  P.  l&xus 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc. 
long  acuminate 

hairs  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  2 or  3 together. 

Lobes  of  the  calyx  very  long,  acuminate.  Style 
4-cleft.  Stigmas  about  level  with  the  stamens. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A low  straggling  shrub.  North 
America.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.,  but  covering 
double  that  space  upon  the  ground  with  its  long 
slender  deep  brown  shoots.  Introduced  about 
1830.  Flowers  white,  most  commonly  solitary 
and  almost  scentless.  , 

The  leaves  are  smaller  than  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
very  sharp-pointed,  with  the  toothing  unusually 
sharp  ; the  uppermost  leaves  become  gradually 
narrow,  till  those  immediately  below  the  flowers 
are  not  unfrequently  linear  and  entire.  As  this 
species  leafs  early,  the  young  shoots  are  apt  to  be 
killed  by  frost,  and  when  this  takes  place  no  flowers  are  produced  that  season, 
as  it  is  from  the  ends  of  the  lateral  shoots  that  blossoms  always  appear  in  this 
genus.  (Bot.  Reg.) 

& 10.  P.  (l.)  grandiflo'rus  Wi/ld.  The  large-flowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  511.  ; Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. 

Synonymes.  P.  inodbrus  Hortul. ; P.  laxus  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836. 

Engravings.  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  44.  ; Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. ; and  owx  fig.  831. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Epidermis  of  the  branches  of 
a reddish  brown  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a 
long  acuminate  tip,  denticulate,  3-nerved,  hairy 
upon  the  veins,  and  with  groups  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  Flowers  about  3 together,  or 
solitary  ; scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long, 
acuminate.  Styles  concrete  into  one,  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  stamens.  Stigmas  4,  linear. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A vigorous-growing  shrub.  North 
America.  Height  10  ft.  to  IP  ft.  Introduced  in 
1811.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 


We  have  given  this  description  and  figure  from 
Schrader  and  Guimpel,  because  in  1837  there  was  a 
plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  which  answered  to 
it,  and  which  differs  from  P.  specidsus  in  the  leaves  being  nearly  entire. 


831.  P.  ('..)  grandifl6rvs. 


& 11.  P.  hirsu'tus  Nutt.  The  hair}' -leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Am..  1.  p 301. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2 6. ; Don’s  Mill.  2.  p.  808. 

Synonymes.  P.  villbsus  Lodd.  Cat.  ; P.  gracilis  I. odd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  47.  ; and  ourAgs-  832,  833. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acute,  dentate,  5-nerved,  hairy  on  both 
surfaces,  whitish  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  singly,  or  by  threes.  Styles 
concrete  to  the  tip.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A straggling  sar- 
mentose  shrub.  America,  in  Tennessee.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.,  but  spreadim; 
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several  times  that  distance  by  its  long  shoots,  which 
sometimes  grow  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  a season.  Intro-  ^ 
duced  in  1820.  Flowers  white,  scentless ; middle  of  jf 
July. 

Very  hardy,  uninjured  by  the 
winter  of  1837-8,  and  striking 
readily  from  half-ripened  cut- 
tings planted  in  sandy  loam  in 
shady  situations  and  covered 
with  a hand-glass.  Grafted 
standard  high,  it  would  form  a 
S32.  p.  hirs&tut.  very  ornamental  object. 

Sb  12.  P.  tomento'sus  Wall.  The  wooWy-leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.,  3658.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.p.  807. 

Synonymes.  P.  nepalensis  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836 ; ? P.  triflhrus  Boyle. 

Engravings.  Royle  Ulust.,  t.  46.  f.  1. ; our  fig.  834.  from  Koyle;  And  fig.  835.  from  a specimen  in 
the  Linnaean  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves 
ovate,  acuminated,  denti- 
culated, tomentose  be- 
neath. Racemes  terminal. 

Pedicels  opposite.  Lobes 
of  calyx  ovate,  acute. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A rambling 
shrub.  Nepal  and  Kamaon. 

Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1822.  Flow- 
ers white;  July. 

P.  trifldrus,  Royle  observes,  is,  probably,  only  P.  tomentosus  in  a less 
advanced  state.  According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  P.  trifldrus  is  very  distinct  from 
P.  tomentosus,  and  quite  hardy. 

P.  mexieanus  Schlecht.  in  Linnaea  13.  418.,  Plant.  Hart.  61.,  and  Bot.  Reg. 
Chron.  1840,  No.  70.,  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden  in  1840,  and  is  probably  hardy. 


$34.  P.  tomentosus. 


$35.  P.  tomentosus 


Genus  II. 


% | 


DEU'TZ/,4  Thunb.  The  Deutzia.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.,  19.  ; Jap.  p.  10.;  Juss.  Gen.,  431.  •,  Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 

Synonymes.  Philadelphus  in  part,  Leptospermum  in  part. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  John  Deutz,  a Dutch  naturalist. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  campanulate,  tomentose ; limb  5 — 6-cleft.  Petals 
5 — 6,  oblong.  Stamens  10.  Filaments  tricuspidate.  Styles  3 — 4,  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Stigma  simple,  club-shaped.  Capsule  globular,  truncate, 
perforated,  somewhat  3-cornered,  scabrous  ; 3 — 4-valved,  3 — 4-celled. 
Seeds  several  in  each  cell.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; petiolate,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated, serrated,  wrinkled,  and  veined ; scabrous  from  stellate  fascicles  of 
down.  Flowers  white,  in  compound  panicles ; peduncles  and  pedicels 
tomentose  and  scabrous.  — Much-branched  shrubs,  with  the  branches 
purplish  and  villous  ; natives  of  Asia  ; of  the  same  culture  as  Philadelphus. 
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m 1.  I).  sca'bra.  The  scabrous  Deutzia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Syst.,  p.  425. ; Thunb.  Jap.,  t.  185. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2. 

p.  808. 

Engravings.  Thunb.  Jap.,  t.  24. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1718.  ; and  our  fig.  83G. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated, 
scabrous  from  stellate  down.  Flowers  in  compound 
panicles  •,  peduncles  and  pedicels  scabrous.  Calycine 
lobes  short  and  bluntish.  (Don's  Mill.)  A sar- 
mentose,  showy,  free-flowering  shrub.  Japan. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers 
white ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. Decaying  leaves  yellowish  brown.  Naked 
young  wood  purplish  brown. 

ja  2.  D.  (s.)  cor  ym  bo's  a.  The  corymbos  e-Jloivered 
Deutzia. 

Identification.  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.,  3052. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 

Synonymes.  D.  can£scens  Siebuldl ; Philadelphia  corymbbsus  Wall. 

Engravings.  Royle  Ulust.,  t.  46.  fig.  2. ; and  our  fig.  837. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated, 
cuspidately  serrated.  Panicles  corymbose,  trichoto- 

mous.  Panicle  and  outside  of  calyx  dotted.  Teeth  of 
calyx  short  and  rounded.  Teeth  of  filaments,  shorter 
than  the  anthers.  (Don's  Mill.)  A sarmentose  shrub. 
Nepal,  on  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  in 
1830.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  produced  in 
abundance ; May  and  June.  Fruit?.  Decaying  leaves 
yellowish  brown.  Naked  wood  brown. 


S56.  Debtzia  scabra. 


D.  staminea  R.  Br.,  Philadelphus  stamineus  Wall., 
has  entire,  scabrous,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  A native  of  Nepal,  on  high  mountains  ; 
but  not  yet  introduced. 

D.  Brunon ia  Wall.,  Leptospermum  scabrum  Wall., 
has  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Kamaon,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  All  these  are  pro- 
bably only  varieties  of  one  form. 


D.  (s.)  corymbosa. 


Genus  III. 


DECUMA'RIA  L.  The  Dscumaria.  Lin.  Syst.  Dodecandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  597.  ; Lam.  111.,  t.  403.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 

Synonymc.  Fors^thm  Walt.,  not  of  Vahl. 

Derivation.  From  dccuma , a tenth  ; in  reference  to  the  prevailing  number,  in  some  of  the  parts 
of  fructification,  being  ten.  In  DeCandolle’s  description  of  the  genus,  it  is  stated  that  the  teeth 
and  nerves  of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  the  stigmas,  and  the  cells  of  the  capsule,  are  each  usually  ten. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  campanulate;  limb  7 — 10-toothed.  Petals  oblong, 
equal  in  number  to  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  them.  Sta- \ 
mens  thrice  the  number  of  the  petals,  disposed  in  one  series.  Style  1. 
Capsule  ovoid,  connate  with  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; glabrous,  entire  or  toothed 
at  the  apex.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs, 
sometimes  dioecious.  Leaf  buds  beset  with  short  rufous  pili. — Sarmentose 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 
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They  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood. 

j,  1.  D.  ba'rbara  L.  The  barbarous  Deeumaria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  No.  1G68. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  328. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. 

Synonymes.  D.  radlcans  Mcench  Metk.  17. ; D.  Forsythfa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  282.  ; D 
prostrata  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  t.  20. ; and  our  figs.  838.  and  839. 

Spec.  C/iar.y  SfC.  Leaves  ovate-ob- 
long,  acute  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, entire  or  toothed  at  the 
tip.  Buds  hairy  with  short  ru- 
fous hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
sarmentose  shrub  seldom  seen  in 
a vigorous  state  in  British  gar- 
dens. America,  and  Lower  Ca- 
rolina, in  shady  woods.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft. ; 
against  a wall  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1785.  Flowers  white,  in  corymbose  panicles, 
sweet-scented;  July  and  August. 

Variety. 

At.  D.  b.  2 sarmentosa  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  206- ; 

D.  sarmentosa  Bose  Act.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat. 

Par.  i.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  Pursh.  Sept.  1.  p.  328.;  Forsythe  scandens  Walt. 
Car.  154.  — Lower  leaves  rounded;  upper  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late. (Dec.  Prod.)  A native  of  moist  shaded  places  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  where,  in  company  with  -Zizyphus  volubilis,  it  ascends  the 
tallest  cypress  trees  in  the  cedar  swamps.  Larger  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  species. 

The  flowers  are  only  produced  in  favourable  situations  ; and  the  plant 
seldom  rises  above  4|  or  5 feet,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  climate  of  London. 


838.  D.  barbara. 


Order  XXXI.  NITRARIA'CEiE. 


Ord.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed,  inferior,  fleshy.  Petals  5,  inflexed  ; aestivation 
valvate.  Stamens  15.  Anthers  innate.  Ovarium  superior,  3-  or  more 
celled.  Stigma  terminated  by  as  many  lines  as  there  are  cells  in  the  ova- 
rium. Fruit  drupaceous,  1-seeded,  opening  by  3 or  6 valves.  Albumen 

none.  Differs  from  Ficoideae  in  aestivation  of  petals.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; small, 
generally  in  fascicles.  Flowers  small,  greenish  white.  — Low  shrubs,  natives 
of  Asia. 

Genus  I. 


NITRA'RIA  L.  The  Nitraria.  Lin.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  602. ; Lam.  111.,  t.  403. ; Ga^rtn.  Fruct.,  l.t.  58. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3. 
p.  456. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  155. 

| Derivation.  So  named  by  Schober,  from  one  of  the  species  being  discovered  in  certain  nitre-works 
in  Siberia,  along  with  other  saline  plants. 

j Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  that  of  the  order. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; oblong 
entire,  small-fascicled.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  panicled  racemes. — Shrubs, 
i with  white  bark ; natives  of  Siberia. 
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Seldom  rising  more  than  3 ft.  in  height ; and,  in  British  gardens,  thriving 
best  in  a dry  soil,  composed  partly  of  lime  rubbish,  which  should  be,  about 
once  a year,  strewed  with  a thin  coat  of  salt.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 

j*  1.  N.  Scho'berJ  L.  Schober’s  Nitraria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  G38. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  456.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  155. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  oblong,  perfectly  entire.  Drupes 
ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A low  bushy  shrub,  varying  with 
branches  spiny,  and  branches  smooth.  Russia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  salt  lakes.  Height  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introd.  in  1788. 

Flowers  white  ; May  to  August.  Fruit  blackish  blue  or  red, 
rather  larger  than  peas ; rarely  seen 
in  England. 

Varieties. 

N.  S.  1 sibirica.  N.  sibirica 
Pall.  FI.  Ross,  t 50.  f.  a., 
and  our  Jig.  840. — Fruit  of  a 
blackish  blue  colour.  Siberia. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
j*  N.  S.  2 caspica.  N.  caspici 
Pall.  Flora  Ross.  t.  50.  f. 

B.,  and  our  Jig.  841.  — Fruit 
red.  Leaves  longer.  Young 
branches  pubescent.  Fruit  larger,  and  much 
more  acute.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

840.  N.  Schdberi  sibirica.  

AT.  tridentata  Desf.,  a native  of  Africa,  is  described  in  our  first  edition, 
but  is  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 


811  N.  S.  caspica. 


Order  XXXII.  GllOSSULA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  5.  Stamens  4 — 5.  Anthers  introrse. 
Ovanum  1-celled,  with  two  opposite  parietal  placenta.  Style  2- 3-,  or  4- 
clcft.  Fruit  succulent,  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx,  many-seeded. 
Seeds  anllate.  Albumen  horny.  Differs  from  Cactaceae  in  definite  stamens, 
albuminous  seed,  calyx,  corolla,  and  habit.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; lobed  or  cut,  plaited 
when  folded  in  the  bud.  Flowers  axillary,  or  terminal,  greenish,  whitisl; 
yellow  or  red.  — Shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ; all 
included  in  the  genus  Ribes. 


Genus  I. 


Rl'BES  L.  The  Rires.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  281. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  177. 

Synonymes.  Grossularia  Tourn. ; Chrysobotrya,  Calobdtrya,  Coreosma,  and  Ribes  Spach  ; Gro 
seiller,  Fr. ; Johannisbeere,  Gcr.  ; Kruisbes,  Dutch  ; TJva  Spina,  llal. ; Grossella,  Span. 

Derivation.  The  word  Ribes  is  from  the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  bv  the  Arabiai 
physicians,  which  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  /£h§um  Ribes ; Grossularia  is  from  the  Latii 
grussulus,  a little  unripe  fig. 

Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  that  of  the  order. 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; lobed  or  cut,  plaited 
while  in  the  bud.  Flowers  greenish  white,  yellow,  or  red  ; very  rarely  uni- 
sexual. There  is  one  bractea  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel,  which  is  cut  more 
or  less  ; and  two  much  smaller  ones,  called  bracteoles,  under  each  ovarium. 
— Unarmed  or  spiny  shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ; 
two  of  which  (the  common  currant  and  gooseberry  ) are  well  known  in 
British  gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits. 

Many  of  the  sorts  here  set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only 
varieties  ; but,  as  we  are  not  able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we 
have  followed  the  usual  authorities,  and  more  especially  the  nomenclature 
adopted  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  All  the  species  of  Ribes 
strike  root  readily  from  cuttings  ; and  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably 
dry ; but,  as  they  are  only  ligneous  in  a subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a 
temporary  duration  under  any  circumstances,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  dug 
beds  or  borders,  and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  scientific  collections  or 
flower-borders,  than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns. 
The  most  showy  species  are  Rides  sanguineum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties. 
R.  speciosum  has  a singular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom  ; and  R. 
multiflorum,  though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed. 

§ i.  Grossularice  Ach.  Rich.  Gooseberries. 

Synonyynes.  Groseiller  a Maquereau,  Fr.\  Stachclbecre  Strauch,  Ger.\  Kruisbes,  Butch  ; l)va 
Spina,  Ital. ; and  Grosella,  Span. 

Sect.  Char.,  §c.  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowers 
in  racemes  ; 1,2,  or  3,  in  a raceme.  Calyx  more  or  less  bell-shaped.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.) — Shrubs  with  prickles;  and  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Floivers  greenish  white. 

jak  1 > R . oxyacanthoi'des  L.  The  Hawthorn-/e0wal  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  165.  ; Berlandier  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.,  not  o. 
Michaux. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  1.  f.  1.;  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  139.  p.  1G6. : and  our 
fig.  842. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Infra-axillary  prickles 
larger,  and  mostly  solitary ; smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there. 

Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate, 
their  petioles  villous,  and  a little  hispid. 

Peduncles  short,  bearing  l — 2 flowers. 

Berry  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A prickly  shrub.  Canada, 
on  rocks.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1705.  Flowers  greenish  ; 

April.  Fruit  small,  red  and  green,  or 
purplish  blue ; ripe  in  August ; and 
agreeable  to  eat. 

This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number 
and  colour  of  its  prickles,  and  its  more 
or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubes- 
cence. The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
common  gooseberry.  It  is  not  common  in  British  gardens,  the  R.  oxyc- 
canthoides  of  Michaux  (R.  lacustre  Poir.)  being  different  from  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  one  of  the  wild  states  of  the  common  gooseberry;  which  varies  so 
very  much  when  in  a state  of  culture,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
will  vary  much  also  in  a wild  state. 
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st  2.  R.  seto'sum  Lindl.  The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  ; Hook.  FI.  Amer.,  I.  p.  230.  ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  177. 

Engravings.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1237.  ; and  our  fig.  843. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  beset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  subulate.  Leaves  roundish, 
cordate  at  the  base,  pubescent,  3 — 5-lobed, 
deeply  crenated.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  some- 
times bracteate.  Calyx  tubularly  campanulate, 
with  the  segments  linear,  obtuse,  and  spreading, 
twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are  entire. 
Berries  hispid.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A prickly  shrub. 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan. Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in 
1810.  Flowers  greenish;  April  and  May. 
Fruit  as  in  the  preceding  species. 


3.  II.  triflo'rum  JV.  The  3-fiowered  Gooseberry. 


Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  l.p.  51.:  Dec.  Prod.,  3. 

p.  479.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  177. 

\)jnonymcs.  It.  stamineum  Horn.  Enum.  Hort.  Hafn. 
p.  237.  : R t.  m&jus  Hort. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  1.  f.  4. ; 
and  our  fig.  844. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Infra-ax  illary  prickles  soli- 

tary. Leaves  glabrous,  3 — 5-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.  Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3 flowers. 
Pedicels  long.  Bracteas  membranaceous, 
sheathing.  Calyx  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Pe- 
tals spathulately  obcordate.  Berries  reddish, 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prickly  shrub. 

North  America.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1812.  Flowers  whitish  ; April  and 
May.  Fruit  reddish,  glabrous ; ripe  in  July 
and  August. 

Easily  distinguished  from  It.  Cynosbati  by  its 
smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowers,  and  exserted  stamens. 


4.  R.  (t.)  ni  veum  Lindl.  The  snowy-flowered  Curranl-like  Gooseberry. 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1G92. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1692. ; and  our  fig.  845. 

Spec.  Char.,  t$-c.  Branches 
prickly,  the  prickles  soli- 
tary, or  in  pairs,  or  in 
threes.  Leaves  glabrous, 
roundish,  entile  at  the 
base,  having  in  the  out- 
ward part  3 blunt  lobes 
that  are  crenately  cut. 

Flowers  about  2 together, 
on  peduncles.  Sepals  re- 
flexed. Stamens  very  pro- 
minent, conniving,  hairy, 
longer  than  the  style. 

(Lindl.)  A prickly  shrub. 

North  America,  on  the 
north-west  coast.  Height 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introd.  182G. 

Flowers  white,  pendulous  ; 

April  and  May.  Fruit  deep 
rich  purple,  about  the  size  of  the  black  currant ; ripe  in  July  and  August. 
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The  bush  bears  some  similarity  to  R.  triflorum.  The  fruit  resembles  a 
small  smooth  gooseberry  ; “ but  its  flavour  is  very  different : it  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  flatness  which  is  more  or  less  perceptible  in  even  the  best  goose- 
berries; in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a rich  subacid,  vinous,  rather  perfumed,  flavour, 
which  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  fruit  is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw  ; but, 
when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  and  would,  probably,  afford  an  excellent 
means  of  improving  the  common  gooseberry  by  cross  breeding.”  (Lind/.)  It. 
niveum,  apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however,  will  probably  lead 
to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from  its  white  pendulous  flowers,  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  hardy  shrubs. 


j*  5.  R.  (t.)  Cyno'sbati  L.  The  Dog-Bramble  Gooseberry. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  292. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 
Synony?ne.  R.  ? trifldrum  var. 

'Engravings.  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  1.  f.  3. ; and  our  fig.  846. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Infra-axillary 
prickles  1 — 2.  Leaves  3 — 4-lobed, 
softly  pubescent.  Peduncles  bear- 
ing 2 — 3 flowers.  Calyx  campanu- 
lately  cylindrical.  Petals  small, 

much  shorter  than  the  stigmas  and 
stamens.  Style  simple,  toward  the 
middle  hairy,  rarely  glabrous.  Berry 
prickly.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prickly 
shrub.  Canada,  on  mountains ; and 
also  Japan.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1759.  Flowers  whitish; 

April.  Fruit  reddish. 

Vaneties.  There  are  two  forms  of 

this  Species  : _ 846.  R.  (t.)  Cyn<5sbati. 

M R-  (t.)  C.  1 fructu  glabro,  with 

whitish  flowers  and  smooth  fruit.  Native  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 
j*  R.  (t.)  C.  2 fructu  aculeato , with  prickly  branches  and  fruit,  and  flowers 
pubescent  and  purplish.  Native  of  Lake  Fluron. 

Hardly  differs  from  R.  divaricatum,  except  in  the  broader  tube  of  the 
corolla,  and  the  shorter  stamens. 


_**  6.  R.  (t.)  divarica'tum  Doug/.  The  spreading-£rawe/^rf  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Dougl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1359.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  178.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.  R.  ? triflbrum  var. ; R.  ? Grossulfiria  var.  triflbra  subvar. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1359. ; and  ourgTg.  847. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  divaricate,  bristly’, 
at  length  naked.  Spines  1 — 3 together,  axil- 
lary, deflexed,  large.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
3-flowered,  drooping.  Calyx  funnel-shaped: 
with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  and 
twice  the  length  of  the  tube.  Style  and  sta- 
mens exserted.  (Don's  Mill.)  A large  prickly 
shrub,  with  ascending  branches.  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  north-east  coast,  common  on 
the  banks  of  streams  near  Indian  villages. 
Height  5 ft.  to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 
Flowers  white  ; April.  Fruit  black,  smooth, 
spherical,  agreeable  to  eat ; ripe  in  July. 

Nearly  allied  to  R.  triflorum,  of  which,  like 
R.  Cynosbati  and  some  of  the  following  sorts,  it 
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7.  R.  (t.)  irri'guum  Doagl.  The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Dougl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  516. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 

Synonyme.  R.  ? trifldrum  var. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  848.  from  a plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Prickles  axillary,  ter- 
nary. Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5- 
lobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  pilose  on 
both  surfaces,  nerved.  Peduncles  3- 
flowered,  beset  with  glandular  hairs. 

Calyx  campanulate.  Segments  linear, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  tube. 

Berries  glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  smooth,  juicy,  and  well- 
flavoured.  (Dun's  (Mill .)  A prickly 
shrub.  America,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  on  moist  mountains  and  rocks, 

near  springs  and  streams.  Height  3 ft.  848.  r.  it.i  irrSguum. 

to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
white  ; Aprii.  Fruit  reddish,  glabrous  ; ripe  in  August. 

j*  8.  R.  hirte'llum  Michx.  The  slightly  hairy -branched 
Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  11!.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  849  . from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Spines  infra-axillary.  Branches  sparingly 
hispid,  with  short  hairs.  Leaves  small,  cleft  half-way  down 
into  3 dentate  lobes.  Peduncles  l -flowered.  Berries  glabrous. 

(Dec.  Prod.)  A prickly  shrub.  Canada  and  Virginia,  on 
rocky  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 

Flowers  greenish  white  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  red ; ripe 

in  AugUSt.  849.  R.hirtellum. 


0.  R.  gra'cile  Michx.  The  lender-branched  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111.;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  850.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Infra-axillary  spine  very  short.  Petioles 
of  leaves  slender.  Disks  cut  into  acute  lobes.  Peduncles 
slender,  upright,  bearing  about  2 flowers.  Calyx  glabrous, 
tubularly  bell-shaped.  Berries  glabrous,  purple  or  blue ; 
of  exquisite  flavour.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A prickly  shrub. 
North  America,  on  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  in 
mountainous  meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
whitish  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  purple  or  blue,  high- 
ripe  in  July  and  August.  ^ 

st  10.  R.  acicula're  Smith.  The  acicular 
spined  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 

Synovyme.  R.  U'va-crispa  Sieve  is  in  Pall.  Nord.  Beytr.  7. 

p.  274.,  ? Pall.  FI.  Ross.  2.  p.  37.  * 

Engravings.  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  111.,  t.  230. ; and  our  fig.  851. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Very  prickly.  Prickles  sti- 
pular,  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves  rather  pubescent, 
nearly  orbicular,  3 — 5-lobed.  Lobes  bluntish, 

deeply  serrated.  Peduncles  usually  1 -flowered, 
bracteolate  in  the  middle.  Calyx  campanulate, 
smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  well  as  the  851.  k.  &cicui&re. 
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styles,  quite  glabrous.  Stem  erect  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries 
glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.)  A prickly  shrub.  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky,  moun- 
tainous places.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  ? 1815.  Flowers  whitish  ; 
April  and  May.  Fruit  yellowish  or  purplish  ; grateful  to  the  taste ; ripe 
in  July  and  August.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


jtt  11.  li.  Grossula'ria  L.  The  common  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  291. ; Smith’s  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1292. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  179. 

Synonymes.  li.  U'va-crfspa  (Ed.  FI.  Dan.  546. ; Grossul&ria  hirsuta  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  ; It.  U'v;>. 
crispa  var.  5.  sativa  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  4.  p.  408.  ; Feaberry,  Cheshire  and  the  North  of  England ; 
Feabes,  Norfolk  ; Grozert  in  Scotland ; Groseiller  a Maquereau,  Fr. ; Griselle  in  Piedmont ; 
gemeine  Stachelbeere,  Ger. ; Uva  Spina,  Ital. 

Derivation.  U'va-crlspa  signifies  the  rough  grape.  Feaberry  is  a corruption  of  fever-berry,  from 
the  fruit  being  formerly,  according  to  Gerard,  considered  a specific  against  fevers  ; Feabes,  or 
Feapes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  feaberry.  Grozert  is  evidently  taken  from  the  French  name. 
Groseiller  3 Maquereau  is  from  the  Latin  name  Grossularia,  and  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  as  a 
sauce  for  mackerel.  Stachelbeere  signifies  prickly  berry  ; and  Uva  Spina,  the  prickly  grape. 
Gooseberry  is  from  gorse  berry,  from  the  prickliness  of  the  bush  resembling  that  of  the  gorse, 
or  furze ; or,  more  probably,  from  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  as  a sauce  to  young,  or  green, 
geese. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1292.  ; and  our  fig.  852. 

* 

Spec . Char.,  $c.  Prickles  2 or  3 under  each  bud. 
Branches  otherwise  smooth,  and  spreading  or 
erect.  Pedicels  1 — 2-flowered.  Leaves  3 — 5- 

lobed,  rather  villous.  Bracteas  close  together. 
Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  segments, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  rounded 
at  the  apex,  glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat. 
Style  always  beset  with  long  down.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A prickly  spreading  shrub.  Europe  and 
Nepal,  in  woods  and  hedges.  Height  2 ft.  to 
4 ft.  Flowers  greenish ; April.  Fruit  com- 
monly red,  sometimes  yellow  or  green ; ripe 
in  August. 

Varieties. 

R-  G.  2 U'va-crispa  Smith 
Engl.  FI.  ii.  p.  333. ; R.  U'va 
crispa  Lin.  Sp.  292.,  Smith 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2057.  (our  Jig. 

852.);  U'va-crispa  Fitch.  Hist. 
t.  187.  ; U'va  spina  Math . 

Valgr.  1.  t.  151.  f.  1.;  R.  U'va-crfspa  var.  1 sylvestris 
Berlandier  ; has  the  berries  smooth. 

It.  G.  3 sphiosissima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly 
beset  with  spines. 

It.  G.  4 reclinata  Berl.  MSS.,  R.  reelinatum  Lin.  Sp. 

291.,  Grossularia  reclinata  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.,  has  the 
branches  rather  prickly,  and  reclinate. 

R.  G.  5 Besseria.ua.  Berl.  MSS.,  R.  hybridum  Besser 
Prim.  FI.  Gall.  Austr.  p.  186.,  has  the  branches  prickly, 
and  the  fruit  pubescent,  intermixed  with  glandular 
bristles.  Native  of  Cracow,  in  hedges.  crisPa- 

It.  G.  6 subinernm  Berl.  MSS.  — Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Bark  smooth, 
brown.  Prickles  axillary.  Flowers  and  leaves  small.  Native  about 
Geneva.  Perhaps  a subvariety  of  R.  G.  reclinata. 

R-  G.  7 macrocarp  a Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.478.  — Stigmas  often  longer 
than  the  petals.  Flowers  and  berries  large. 

R.  G.  8 bractedta  Berl.  MSS.  — Berries  clothed  with  2 — 4 — 5 
straight,  coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling 
sepals,  which  fall  off' before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (Don's 
Mill.) 

R.  G.  9 himalaydnus , R.  himalayanus  Royle , was  raised  in  the 
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Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in  1838,  and  seems  hardly  different 
from  the  species.  ( Gard . Mag.,  1839,  p.  4.) 

Other  Varieties.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rough  and  the  smooth- 
fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct  species,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R.  U'va-crlspa  above;  though  it  was  re- 
corded by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  produce  both 
rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for  among 
the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants  : — 

The  Red  Champagne , or  Ironmonger,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fasti- 
giate,  and  will  form  a handsome  bush,  6 or  7 feet  high. 

Horseman’s  Green  Gage  is  a most  vigorous-growing  plant,  with  a spread- 
ing head,  and  will  form  a bush  10  ft.  high. 

The  Red  Rose  is  a vigorous-growing  bush,  with  a pendulous  head,  but 
seldom  rising  higher  than  3 ft.,  unless  trained  to  a stake  to  some 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 


B.  Flowers  red. 


.**12.  R.  specio'sum  Pursh.  The  showy  -flowered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  731.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  478.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 
Synonymes.  R.  stamlneum  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.,  Dec.  Prod.  3.  p.  477.;  ?R.  iuchs ioides  FI.  Mex 
ic.  ined  ; R.  triacanthum  Menzies. 

Engravings.  Sw.  Fl.-Gatd.,  2d  ser.,  t.  149.  ; and  our  fig.  854. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles 
infra-axillary,  triple.  Branches  hispid. 

Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  rounded 
at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobed, 
incisely  crenate,  glabrous,  and  nerved. 

Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and 
bearing  1 — 3 flowers.  Pedicels  and 
germens  hairy  with  glanded  hairs. 

Bracteas  rounded  or  very  obtuse. 

Flowers  of  a deep  red.  Calyx  cylin- 
drical, 4-partecl  ; the  lobes  oblong,  ob- 
tuse. Petals  of  the  length  of  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 ; in  length 
double  that  of  the  calyx.  Filaments 
red.  Style  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
simple,  red.  ( Dec . Prod.)  A very  B54*  «•  specusum. 

prickly-branched  shrub,  with  a brownish  red  aspect.  America,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  in  California.  Height,  in  a wild  state,  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  ; in 
cultivation  twice  that  height  in  rich  deep  soil.  Introduced  in  1829.  Flow- 
ers deep  red  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  red  ; ripe?. 

The  shining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glittering  blossoms  (resembling  those 
of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render  it  a most  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The  leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  fre- 
quently retained  during  great  part  of  the  winter ; so  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  as  an  evergreen.  It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood, 
but  not  so  readily  as  most  other  species  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  pro- 
pagated by  pegging  down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch 
of  soil,  as  recommended  for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks. 
Plants  of  this  species  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of  the  gooseberry 
sections  ; and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a manner,  as  not  to 
display  the  flowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at  least  to  the 
level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to  be  grown  on 
elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  espalier  or  wall. 
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& 13.  R.  Menzie's/i  Ph.  Menzies's  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  2.  App.  p.  732. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 

Synonyme.  R.  ferox  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  855.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Very  prickly.  Spines  3-partite.  Leaves 
cordate,  truncate  at  the  base,  5-lobed,  serrated,  wrinkled 
from  veins,  clothed  with  pubescence  beneath.  Peduncles 
usually  1 -flowered.  Calyx  cylindrically  campanulate,  deeply 
5-parted,  glandular.  Stamens  5,  enclosed.  Style  a little 
exserted.  Germens  and  peduncles  prickly.  (Do?t’.?  Mill.) 

A very  prickly  shrub.  North  California  and  at  Port  Tri- 
nidad. Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1830.  Flowers 
bright  red  or  crimson,  glandular,  as  showy  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding species  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  ?. 

R.  microphylliim  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  4200  ft.,  with  the  leaves 
small  and  nearly  reniform,  and  the  peduncles  very  short  and  2-flowered.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

§ ii.  Botrycarpum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes ; the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  the 
preceding  section  (Grossularia),  and  the  racemose  flowers  of  the  following 
section  ( Ribesia ).  (Don’s  Milt.,  iii.  p.  185.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

# 14.  R.  orienta'le  Poir.  The  Eastern  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Poir.  Encycl.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  856. ; Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  88. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  856.  from  a living  specimen  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  rather  prickly.  Leaves  3 — 5- 
lobed,  somewhat  reniformly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy  ; lobes 
rather  deep,  obtuse.  Petioles  hairy.  Racemes  ereet- 
ish,  few-flowered.  Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers. 

Style  bifid  at  the  apex.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Fruit 
Ike  those  of  the  currant.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A vigorous- 
growing  shrub.  Syria.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1824.  Flowers  greenish  yellow ; April  and  May. 

Fruit  red ; ripe  in  September. 

The  plant  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  does  856.  *.  orientate, 
not  agree  altogether  with  the  description,  and  may  possibly  be  some  other 

j species. 

sfc  15.  R.  saxa'tile  Pall.  The  rock  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

i Identification.  Pall.  Nov.  Act.  Petr.,  10.  p.  726. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 

Synonyme.  ?R.  alplnum  Sievers  in  Pall.  Nord.  Beytr.  7.  p.  345. 

Engravings.  Led.  FI.  Ros.  Alt.  111.,  t.  239. ; and  our  fig.  857. 

1 Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  scattered.  Leaves  roundish-cunei- 
form, bluntly  3-lobed.  Racemes  erect.  Bracteas  linear,  shorter 
than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flat,  scabrous.  Sepals  small,  of  a livid 
green  colour.  Flowers  small,  greenish  purple.  Petals  spathu- 
late.  Berries  smooth,  globose,  bractless,  dark  purple  when 
mature,  full  of  edible  puip,  rarely  so  large  as  common  currants, 
but  like  them.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A bushy  shrub.  Siberia.  Height 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers  small,  greenish 
purple  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  dark  purple;  ripe  in  August.  S57‘  "*s“4tilc- 

& 1G.  R.  Diaca'ntha  Jj.fil.  The  twin-prickled  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

f Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  157. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3 p.  479. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  97. ; and  our  fig.  858. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipular  prickles  twin. 

Leaves  with  a disk  shorter  than  the  petiole, 
and  wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous,  and 
parted  into  3 lobes  which  are  dentate. 

Flowers  upon  long  pedicels,  in  long  upright 
racemes.  Bracteas  the  length,  of  the  flowers. 

Sepals  rounded,  yellowish.  Petals  small, 
roundish.  Berry  ovate  or  globose,  red. 

(Dec.  Prod.')  A spiny  shrub.  Dahuriaand 
Siberia,  in  rocky  places.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft. 

Introduced  in  1781.  Flowers  yellowish 
green  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  ovate,  red  ; 
ripe  in  August. 

A very  distinct  sort,  easily  known  by  its 
cuneated  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.  In 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection  there  is  a fasti- 
giate-growing  variety. 

& 17  11.  lacu'stre  Poir.  The  lake-sir/t- 
Currant-lilce  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Poir.  Encycl.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  856. ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  478. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  178 
Synonyme.  ?!l.  oxyacanthbldes  Michx.  Flor.  Iior.  Amer.  1.  p.  111. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  859.  from  a plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Infra-axillary  prickles  ma- 
nifold ; the  stem  hispid  with  minute 
prickles.  Leaves  lobed  beyond  the  middle ; 
glabrous  beneath,  rather  pilose  above. 

Petioles  villous.  Peduncles  ? upright, 

? reflexed,  bearing  2 — 3 flowers  upon 
hispid  pedicels.  Flowers  small,  yellowish 
green.  Germen  hispid.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
very  prickly  shrub.  Canada  and  Virginia, 
in  moist  places.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1812.  Flowers  small,  yellow- 
ish ; April  and  May.  Fruit  purplish  black, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  black  cur- 
rent ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

It.  /.  2 echindtum ; R.  echinatum 
Dough  MSS.,  and  Arb.  Brit.  1st 
edit.  p.  992.  ; R.  armatum  Hort.  ; 859.  r.  iac<istre. 

has  the  stems  prostrate,  while  those  of  the  species  are  upright  and 
rather  slender. 

The  flowers  are  those  of  the  currant,  and  the  prickly  stems  those  of  the 
gooseberry.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  in  pendulous  racemes, 
purplish  black,  shining,  clothed  with  hairs,  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
plant  forms  rather  a spreading  trailing  bush,  and  is  therefore  more  adapted 
for  spreading  over  rockwork  or  stones,  than  for  standing  erect  by  itself.  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden. 

§ iii.  llibesia  Dec.  Currants. 

Synont/tnes.  Hikes  sp.  Lm.  and  others;  Calobotrya,  Coreosma,  and  Rikis  Spach  ; Groseillcs  onj 
Grappes,  or  Groseillier  commun,  Fr. ; Johannisbeere,  Ger. ; Bessenboom,  Dutch  ; Ribes,  Ital.  j 

Sect.  Char.  Shrubs  unarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  most  part,  many-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  ( Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 
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A.  F/oivers  greenish , or  greenish  yellow , or  reddish  ; and  Fruity  in  a wild 
State , ret/. 


at  18.  7?.  ru'brum  Z.  The  common  red  Currant. 


identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  290.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  481.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Synonymes.  R.  vulgare  N.  Du  Ham. ; Groseillier  coinmun,  I'r. ; gemeine  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ; 

Aalbessen  Boom,  Dutch ; Ribes  rosso,  Ilal. 

Engravings.  Smith  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1289.  ; Krauss,  t.  48. ; and  our  fig.  860. 

Spec . Char.y  SfC.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3 — 5-lobed, 
pubescent  beneath,  when  young,  usually  rather  to- 
mentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping.  Brac- 
teas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly 
campanulate,  spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  ob- 
cordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers  yellowish. 

(Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  Europe  and  Siberia, 
in  woods ; and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  ; in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, in  mountainous  woods,  and  about  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  greenish  yel- 
low; April  and  May.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  Juiy. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this 
species : — 

34  R.  r.  1 sylvestre  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  iv.  p.  406.  — Leaves  and  berries  small. 
Lobes  of  leaves  short. 

& R.  r.  2 hortense  Dec.  1.  c.  R.  riibrum  Lois.  N'ouv.  Diet.  iii.  — Leaves 
large,  sometimes  variegated.  Berries  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 
var.  1.  Cultivated  in  gardens. 

34  R.  r.  3 carneum  Berl.  MSS.  ex  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  481.  R.  rubrum 
domesticum  2 baccis  carneis  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  106.  — Leaves  rather 
tomentose  beneath.  Sepals  red.  Cells  of  anthers  distant.  Berries 
pale  red. 

& R.  r.  4 vanegdtum  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  481.,  Wallr.  1.  c.,  has  the  berries 
beautifully  variegated  ; or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 
red.  In  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a place  in 
every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 

afe  R.  r.  5 album  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.  p.  164.  — Berries  white." 

at  R.  r.  6 folds  liiteo  variegatis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
yellow,  and  the  fruit  red. 

34  R.  r.  7 folds  albo  variegatis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
white,  and  the  fruit  white. 

34  R.  r.  8 sibmcum  Oldaker.  The  Russian  currant. — Of  vigorous  growth. 


The  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  the  currant,  as  a fruit  shrub,  will  be  found 
given  at  length  in  our  Fncyclopcedia  of  Gardeningy  and  in  our  Suburban  llortu 
culturist. 


j*  19.  R.  (r.J)  alpi'nuhi  L.  'The  alpine  red 
Currant. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  291.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  480.  ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  186. 

Synonyme.  It.  di’oicum  Masters. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  96. ; and  out  fig.  861. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3 — 5 lobes,  ob- 
tuse, hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spar- 
ingly glandulose,  mostly  larger  than  the 
flowers.  Petals  minute,  as  if  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A 
spreading  shrub.  Alps  of  Europe  and  Si- 
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beria  ; and  found  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  red  ; 
ripe  in  July. 

Varieties.  Berlandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 
has  added  a proper  variety. 

_**  R.  (r.)  a.  1 sterile  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  108.  R.  dioicum  Moench  Meth. 
— Flowers  many  in  a raceme,  and  densely  disposed,  flat,  destitute  ot 
a germen,  soon  falling  off.  Anthers  almost  sessile,  acute,  bearing 
pollen. 

jt  R.  (r.)  a.  2 bacciferum  Wallr.  Sched.  p.  108.  — Flowers  few  in  a 
raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.  Anthers  upon  obvious  filaments,  Pirn- 
perfect.  Style  bifid  to  a small 
extent.  Germen  obvious. 

R (r.)  a.  3 pumilum  Lindl  in 
Hort.  Trans,  vii.  p.  244.,  and 
our  Jig.  862. — In  every  re- 
spect the  same  as  the  species, 
but  not  one  third  of  the  size, 
never  exceeding  2 ft.in  height, 
even  when  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut,  the  flowers  small,  and 
the  fruit  seldom  produced.  862.  *.  (r.»  a.  pumiium. 

R.  (r  ) a.  4 foliis  variegatis  Hort.  has  variegated  leaves.  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 


_n  20.  R.  (it.)  petr^'um  Wu/f.  The  rock  red  Currant. 


Identification.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Misc.,  2.  p.  36. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Synonymcs.  It.  alpirmm  Delarb.  Auvergn.  p.  166. ; Ribes  corallino,  Ital. ; the  woolly-leaved  Cur- 
rant, the  red  Marshmallow-leaved  Currant. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  705. ; and  our^ig.  863. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas  shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  obtuse. 
Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Berries 
large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste.  Fruiting 
racemes  pendulous.  (Don's  Mill.)  Aspread- 
ingshrub.  Alps  of  Carinthia,  Savoy,  and  on 
almost  all  the  mountains  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  England,  it  is  found  near  Eg- 
803.  *.<,.)  p«mw  ?lest,on  and  Consclifle,  in  the  county  of 

Durham;  and  m Scotswood  Dean,  rsorth- 


umberland.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow ; May. 
Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  July. 

21.  R.  Cr.)  spica'tum  Robs.  The 
spiked-flowered  red,  or  Tree , Currant. 

Identification.  Robs,  in  Lin.  Trans.,  3.  p.  240- 
t.  21.;  Smith  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1290. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3 p.  187 

Si/nont/nte.  The  Tree  Currant 
Engravings.  Lin.  Trans.,  3.  p.  210.  t.  21.; 
Eng.  Rot,  t.  1200.;  Beil.,  l.c.,  t.  2.  f.  16.  ; 
and  our  fig  864. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  3 — o-lobed,  covered  with 
soft  hairs  above,  and  with  tomen- 
tum  beneath.  Racemes  erect. 
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Flowers  more  or  less  pedicellate.  Bracteas  obtuse,  tomentose,  much  shorter 
than  the  pedicels.  Sepals  roundish-cuneated.  Petals  oblong.  Styles  bifid. 
Berries  glabrous,  globose,  and  in  colour  and  taste  resembling  those  of  11.  ru- 
brum.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  North  of  England,  in  woods  near 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  Piersbridge  and  Gainford  in  Durham.  Height 
4ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  red;  ripe 
in  July. 

The  tree  currant  affords  a fruit  rather  smaller,  and  more  acrid,  than  the 
common  red  currant ; but  by  crossing  and  cultivation  it  might,  no  doubt,  be 
greatly  improved  ; and,  from  its  comparatively  tree-like  habits,  might  be  a 
more  convenient  fruit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crops  around  it. 


jch  22.  R.  (r.)  carpa'thjcum  Kit.  The  Carpathian  red  Currant. 

Identification.  Kit.  in  Schultes  CEstr.  FI.,  2.  ed.  1.  p.  432. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Synonyme.  R.  acerrimum  Rachel  ex  Rccm.  et  Schultes  5.  p.  493. 

Engraving.  Quxfig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  5-lobed,  cordate.  Racemes  pendulous, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Petals  flattish,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  {Don's  Mill.)  Carpathian  Mountains.  Height  4 ft.  Perhaps  only 
a variety  of  R.  riibrum. 


it  23.  R.  (r.)  multiflo'rum  Kit.  The  many-flowered  red  Currant. 


Identification.  Kit.  in  Roem.  et  Schultes  Syst.,  5.  p.493.,  but  not  of  H.  B.  et  Kunth;  Don’s  Mill. 
3.  p.  187. 

Synonytnes.  R.  spicatum  Schultes  CEstr.  FI.  ed.  1.  p.  433.  ; R.  tntifhlium  Hort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2368.  ; and  our  fig.  866. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  5-lobed. 
cordate,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  very  long,  pendulous, 
drooping.  Bracteas  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Petioles 
length  of  leaves.  Petals  wedge- 
shaped.  Styles  bifid,  and  some-, 
times  distinctly  trifid.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A spreading  shrub,  with 
vigorous  branches  and  large 
leaves.  Croatia.  Height  4 ft.  to 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flow- 
ers greenish  yellow ; April  and 
May.  Fruit  small,  red  ; ripe  in 
July. 


S65.  R (r.)  multiflorunu 


The  long  racemes  of  flowers,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  shoots,  the  large 
leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  plant,  altogether  render  this  a very  orna- 
mental sort.  From  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  of  the  plant 
generally,  fruit  is  seldom  produced  ; and,  when  it  appears,  it  is  generally  of 
small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  long  drooping  racemes  of 
flowers,  it  well  deserves  a place  in  collections. 

j*  24.  R.  (r.)  albine'rvum  Michx.  The  white-nerved-feaacd  red  Currant. 


' Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Arr.er.,  1.  p.  110. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 
Engraving.  Our  gig.  2092  in  p.  1 1 G7  - 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smoothish, 
with  whitish  nerves.  Racemes  recurved.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  {Don's  Mill.)  A shrub.  Canada  and  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Height  4ft.  Introduced?.  Flowers  greenish 
i yellow  ; April  and  May.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  July. 

sk  25.  R.  acumina'tum  Wall.  The  pointed-fearer/  Currant. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat. ; Royle  Illust.,  p.  225. ; Don’s  Mill  3.  p.  187. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  866.  from  a specimen  in  the  I.innsan  herbarium. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4'c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous 
above,  but  with  a few  scattered  hairs  beneath,  3 — 5-lobed ; 
lobes  acuminated,  serrated.  Racemes  axillary,  erect. 

Peduncles  pubescent.  Berries  nodding.  Calyx  campa- 
nulate.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
smooth  shrub.  Nepal,  on  Siraiore  and  Emodi.  Height 
4 ft.  to  G ft.  Introduced  ? in  1837.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  red,  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  red  currant  ; ripe  in  duly. 

26.  R.  (r.)  tri'fidum  Michx.  The  trifid -calyxed  red 
Currant. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

p.  110. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  186. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  867.  from  a specimen  860. 

in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  herbarium.  (r-)  acuminatum. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  smooth,  moderately  lobed. 
Racemes  loosely  many-flow'ered,  pubescent.  Flow- 
ers small.  Calycine  segments  rather  trifid.  Ber- 
ries hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acutish.  Ra- 
cemes weak,  nearly  like  those  of  R.  rubrum,  but 
the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplish,  spathulate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.)  A prostrate 
shrub.  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  Hud- 
son’s Bay.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  purplish  ; April  and  May. 

B.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  the  Tips  of  the  Sepals  and  Petals 
red.  Fruit  black. 

& 27.  R.  ni'grum  L.  The  black  Currant. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  291. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

Synonymes.  R 61idum  Mcench  Meth.  683.;  Capis  and  Poivrier,  Fr. : schwartze  Johannisbeere 
Ger. ; Ribes  nero,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1291.  ; and  our  fig.  868. 


868.  R.  nigrum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  dotted  from  glands  beneath,  3 — 5-lobed.  Racemes 
loose.  Bracteas  minute,  subulate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pedi- 
cels. Petals  oblong.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  segments.  Flowers 
whitish,  or  yellowish  green.  Calyx  often  of  a rich  brownish  red  colour, 
or  pink.  Stamens  sometimes  more  than  5,  in  w'hich  case  there  are  fewer 
petals  ; so  that  when  there  are  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  This 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which 
single  flowers  become  double;  and  it  is  the  only  fact  of  the  kind  which  has 
hitherto  been  observed.  Stigmas  bifid.  Berries  globose,  black,  glandular. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A shrub  with  smoothish  branches,  strong-smelling  leaves. 
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Europe.  Height  4 ft.  Flowers  yellowish  green  ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
dark  purple ; ripe  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties . 

& R.  n.  Z bacca  jldvida  Hort.  — Supposed  to  be  a hybrid  between  the 
black  and  white  currants,  and  to  have  been  originated  near  Bath, 
previously  to  1827.  The  fruit  is  of  a dingy  greenish  yellow  ; but 
the  plant  has  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  Ii.  nigrum. 

& It.  n.  3 bacca  viridi  Hort.  has  the  fruit  green  when  ripe.  This  variety 
is  common  in  Russia  in  a wild  state.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

R.  n.  4 folds  variegdtis  Vilm.  — Leaves  variegated  with  yellow  streaks. 

Garden  Varieties.  Six  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s Fruit  Catalogue  of  1831,  the  best  of  which  are  the  black  Naples  and 
the  large  black.  The  fruit  of  the  former  variety  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
more  especially  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a situation 
rather  shady  and  moist. 

The  leaves,  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  powerfully  diuretic.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  black  currant,  as  a fruit  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
of  Gardening , and  in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist. 

28.  R.  (n.)  tri'ste  Pall.  The  sad -coloured t or  dar/c-blossomed,  black 

Currant. 

I Identification.  Pall.  Nov.  Act.  Pet.,  10.  p.  378. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  189. 

Synonyme.  R.  altaicum  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  869.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  5-lobed.  Branches  simple, 

| twiggy,  bearing  leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers  at 
the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  both  when  in 
flower  and  in  fruit.  Corollas  flattish,  of  a dull 
brownish  red  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish 
inside.  Petals  revolute.  Berries  small,  black, 
insipid.  Root  creeping.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low 
shrub.  Siberia,  on  the  Mongol  Mountains. 

Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flow- 
ers brownish  red  and  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

Fruit  black ; ripe  in  July.  Differs  from  R.  nigrum  only  in  the  dull  brown 
! colour  of  the  flowers. 

at  29.  R.  (n.)  flo'ridum  L'Herit.  The  flowery  black  Currant. 

Identification.  L’H£rit.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  4.  ; Ph.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

Synonymes.  ii.  nigrum  2.  Lin.  Sp.  291.;  R.  pennsylvanicum  Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.  49.  ; R.  recur- 
vatum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  109.,  according  to  Torrey  ; Ribesium  nigrum,  &c.,  Dill.  Elth. 
!j  2.  t.  244.  f.  315. 

I Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  92. ; and  our  fig.  870. 

1 Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  full  of  resinous  glands, 

3 or  5-lobed,  cordate,  doubly  serrated.  Ra- 
j cemes  pendulous,  pubescent.  Bracteas  linear, 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  tubularly 
campanulate,  glabrous  : with  the  segments  ob- 
tuse, and  at  length  reflexed.  Germens  and 
I black  berries  oval-globose,  glabrous.  This  is 
I in  many  respects  nearly  allied  to  R.  nigrum ; 

: but  its  more  copious  and  denser  flowers,  and 

| especially  their  long  bracteas,  and  more  tubular 
j calyxes,  will  always  distinguish  it : the  solitary 
| pedicel,  too,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  is  want- 
| ing  in  this  species.  Petals  oblong,  rather  erose 
i at  the  apex  ; greenish  yellow.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A large  shrub.  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  hedges 
i and  woods.  Height  4 ft.  to  Gft.  Introduced 
in  1729.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  April  and 
May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  July. 


870.  R.  (n.)  flcSriduni. 
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(n.)  procumbens. 


Varieties. 

& R.  ( n .)  f 2 grandiflorum  Hort.  R.  rigens  Michx . FI.  Bor.  Amer 

i.  p.  110.,  Ph.  Sept.  i.  p.  136. — Flowers  and  racemes  larger  than 
those  of  the  species. 

Sfe  R.  ( n .)  f.  3 parvijlbrum  Hort.  R.  americanum  . 

Mill.,  R.  pennsylvanicum  Cels.,  R.  campanulatum 
Hort. — Flowers  smaller,  and  the  racemes  shorter.  ' ' 

jc  30.  R.  (n.)  frocu'mbens  Pall.  The  procumbent 
black  Currant. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  p.35.  t.  65. ; Don’s  Mill..  3.  p.  186. 

Synonyme.  R.  polycarpon  Gmel.  Syst.  Veg.  p.  419. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ros.,  2.  p.  35.  t.  65. ; and  our  fig.  871. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed ; lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
pubescent,  acute,  of  a purplish  colour.  Anthers  hardly 
rising  from  the  calyx.  Flowers  flattish.  Berries  very 
grateful  to  the  taste,  rufescent  when  ripe.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

A procumbent  shrub.  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  Height 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  greenish  yel- 
low ; May  and  June.  Fruit  brownish  ; ripe  Aug. 

sk  31.  R.  (n.)  prostra'tum  Lin.  The  prostrate  black  Currant. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  3.  t.  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  186. 

Synonymcs.  R.  glandulbsum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  p.  279.;  R.  canadense  I.odd. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  95. ; and  our  fig.  872. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  deeply  cordate,  5 — 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked  on 
both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender.  Brac- 
teas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pedicels, 
which  are  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  Calyx  ro- 
tate. Germens  and  berries  beset  with  glandular 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  black.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
prostrate  shrub.  Newfoundland,  throughout  Canada, 
and  in  the  woods  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Height 
lft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  July. 

Vanety. 

jc  R.  (n.)  p.  2 laxifibrum.  R.  affi'ne  Dongl. 

MSS.,  R.  laxiflorum  Pnrsh  FI.  Amer.  Sept. 

ii.  p.  731.  — Racemes  pubescent.  Pedicels 
divaricate.  A very  distinct  sort.  North-west  coast  of  America. 

Sfc  32.  R.  (n.)  resino'sum  Pursh.  The  resinous  black  Currant. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  163.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  186. 

Synonymes.  R.  orientale  Catros  ; R.  reclinatum  Hort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1583.  ; Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  10. ; and  our^?g.  873. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  All  herbaceous  parts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs 
tipped  with  resinous  glands.  Leaves  3— 5-lobed,  roundish. 

Racemes  erect.  Calyx  flattish.  Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 

Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Flowers  .greenish 
yellow.  ? Berry  hairy  and  black.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are 
dioecious.  (Don's  Mill.)  A spreading  shrub.  North  America,  - 
on  the  mountains.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  873  fl  (nJresin6,u| 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  July. 

j*  33.  R.  (n.)  punct  a'tum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  The  dotted  -leaved  black  Currant 

Identification.  Ruiz  et  Pav.  FI.  Per.,  2.  p.  12.  t.  233.  f.  a. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Synonyme.  R.  glandulbsum  Ruiz  et  Pavon  FI.  Per.  t.  233.  f.  6.,  but  not  of  Alt.  ; Don's  Milt.,  3 
p.  189.,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


872.  R.  (n.)  prostratum. 


XXXII.  gross ula'ceje  : ri'des. 
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Engravings.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1278.  and  1658. ; and  our  Jigs.  874,  875. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  3- 
lobed,  serrated,  beset  with 
resinous  glands  beneath,  as 
are  also  the  bracteas.  Ra- 
cemes longer  than  the  leaves, 
either  drooping  or  erect. 
Bracteas  cuneate-oblong, 
obtuse,  at  length  reflexed. 

Calyx  campanulate,  yellow- 
ish. Berries  oblong,  hairy, 
black,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  375.  r.  <n, 
Chili,  on  hills.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers 
April  and  May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  July. 


The  leaves  are  shining,  and  of  a yellowish  green,  and,  when  rubbed,  have 
an  agreeable  odour.  The  short  close  bunches  of  rich  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up  suckers  from  the  roots  : 
a circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost  every  other  species  of  the 
genus  in  British  gardens.  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  two  figures  of  this  species  in 
the  Botanical  Register : one,  t.  1658.,  of  the  wild  plant,  in  which  the  spikes  are 
pendulous,  or  nodding  ; and  the  other,  t.  1278.,  of  the  cultivated  plant,  in  which 
the  spikes  are  erect.  He  observes  that  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  a dry 
border  without  protection,  and  that  it  is  a rather  pretty  evergreen  shrub.  H.  S. 


M 34.  R (n.)  hetero'trichum  Meyer.  The  variable-haired 
Currant. 

Identification.  Meyer  in  Led.  FI.  Ros.  Alt.  Illus.,  1.  p.  270. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  187- 
Engi  avings.  Led.  FI.  Ros.  Alt.  Illus.,  t.  235. ; and  our  fig.  876. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Stem  erectish.  Leaves  pubescent,  bristly, 
and  glandular,  nearly  orbicular,  3-lobed  ; lobes  obtuse,  toothed. 
Racemes  erect.  Pedicels  equal  in  length  to  the  bracteas. 
Calyx  flat,  pubescent.  Berries  puberulous,  glandless,  bract- 
less. (Don’s  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  Altaia,  on  rocks,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1837.  Flowers  purple;  April  and  May.  Fruit  like  that  of  the 
red  currant,  but  orange-coloured ; 

iI76.ft.heter<5trichutn.  rJpe  jn  AugUSt. 

!£  35.  R.  (n.)  bracteo'sum  Dougl.  The  bracteate 
Currant. 

Identification.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  232.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3. 

\ p.  181. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  877.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s 
; herbarium. 

tyec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  cordate, 
deeply 5 — 7-lobed;  lobes  acuminated, cut,  doubly 
serrated,  hispid  above,  but  full  of  resinous  dots 
beneath  ; racemes  often  terminal,  at  length  re- 
flexed. Pedicels  erectly  spreading,  pubescent, 
exceeding  the  spathulate  bracteas.  Calyx  rotate, 
j glabrous.  Petals  minute,  roundish.  Germens  and 
i berries  full  of  resinous  dots.  (Don’s  Mill ) A 
1 large  shrub.  North-west  coast  of  America,  at 
i the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  with  the  ocean. 

Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers  pur- 
1 plish  yellow ; April  and  May.  Fruit  about  the 
size  of  the  red  currant,  greenish,  hairy. 

A very  remarkable  and  elegant  shrub,  with  leaves 

i I 2 


877.  R.  (n.)  braotedsulTV 
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resembling  those  of  the  common  sycamore,  and  nearly  as  large.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  British  gardens. 


36.  R.  viscosi'ssimum  Pursh.  The  very  clammy  black  Currant. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  163. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Synonyme.  Core6sma  viscosissima  Spach  Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.  1836. 

Engravings.  Ilook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234.  t.  74. ; and  our  fig.  878. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  deeply  crenated.  Viscid  and  glandular 
pubescence.  Glands  on  both  surfaces.  Ra- 
cemes erect,  corymbose.  Bracteas  linear-ob- 
ovate,  rather  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  which 
are  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx  tubu- 
larly campanulate,  with  erectly  spreading  obtuse 
segments.  Germens  and  fruit  ovate-oblong, 
clothed  with  viscid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate, 
black.  Flowers  large  and  white.  (Don's  Mill.) 

An  upright  shrub.  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia ; also  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 
near  the  Spokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Height  4 ft  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 
Flowers  whitish  or  yellowish  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  black;  ripe  in  July. 

A very  fine  and  remarkable  species,  somewhat  difficult  to  keep. 


878.  R.  vLscoslssimum. 


_*»  37.  R.  (n.)  hudsonia'num  Richardson.  The  Hudson’s  Bap  black 
Currant. 


Identification.  Richards  in  Frankl.  First  Journ.,  ed.  2.  append,  p.  6. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 
Synonyme.  R.  petiolare  Dougl.  Hort.  Trans.  7.  p.  514. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  879.  in  flower,  and./?g.  880.  in  fruit,  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium 
Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Branches  erect. 

Leaves  3-lobed,  quite  glabrous 
above,  full  of  resinous  dots 
beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
tioles, villous.  Germens  dotted. 

Berries  globose,  glabrous, 
black.  Racemes  erect,  pubes- 
cent. Bracteas  short.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  which  is 
campanulate, spreading.  Flow- 
ers small.  Petals  white.  The 
fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of 
the  plants,  are  those  of  R. 
nigrum.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  shrub.  North  America, 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west, 
and  as  far  north  as  lat.  57°, 
including  the  mountains  of 

879.  R.  (n.)  hudsoniknum.  Columbia,  about  the  Kettle  880.  R.  (n.)  hudsoni&num. 

Falls.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  ? 1820.  Flowers  whitish  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  black;  ripel 
in  July.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


& 38.  R.  glacia'le  Wall.  The  icy  black  Currant. 

Identification.  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  6833. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  189. 

Engraving.  Our  fig  881.  from  a specimen  in  the  Linna;an  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  with  Jew 
scattered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 5-lobed  at  the  apex  s 


xxxii.  ghossul a'cete  : niBES . 
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jet  40.  R.  ce'reum  Dougl . The  waxy-leaved  Currant. 

Identification.  Dougl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  512. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Keg.,  t.  12<>3. ; and  our  fig.  883. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  small,  cordate, 
lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular 
pubescence,  glabrous,  glaucous,  full  of  white 
glands  above.  Racemes  pendulous,  rather 
capitate.  Bracteas  ovate,  adpressed  to 
the  germens,  which  are  glabrous.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular. 

Calycine  segments  small,  reflexed.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A low  bush.  North-west  America, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  its 
southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Great 
Falls  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers 
whitish ; April.  Fruit  amber ; ripe  in 
July. 

In  its  small  foliage  and  few-flowered  ra- 
cemes, this  species  resembles  the  gooseberry 
tribe  ; but  it  has  no  thorns.  The  flowers 
are  rather  large  and  white,  with  a slight  883.  r. cbreum. 

tinge  of  green,  and  are  rather  downy.  White  waxy  dots  like  scales  cove  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf ; whence  the  specific  name. 

l i 3 


lobes  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at 
the  base.  Racemes  drooping.  Calyx  campanu- 
late.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers  white. 

Berries  black.  (Don's  Mill.)  A shrub.  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gossainthan.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1823.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May. 

Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  July.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

.«  39.  R.  ine'brians  Lindl.  The  intoxicating 
Currant. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1471-  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1471. ; and  our  fig.  882. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish,  deeply  3 — 5-lobed, 
and  deeply  toothed,  truncate  at  the  base,  glandular 
on  both  surfaces.  Petioles  pubescent.  Peduncles 
3 — 5-flowered,  pendulous.  Flowers  aggregate.  Calyx 

tubular,  glandular,  with  the 
segments  recurved.  Calyx 
greenish  white,  with  the  tube 
4 lines  long.  Leaves  smelling 
like  those  of  R.  floridum.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  North 
America.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers 
greenish  white;  April.  Fruit 
amber-coloured  ; ripe  in  July. 

This  species  was  received  from 
Mr.  Floy  of  New  York,  under  the 
name  of  the  intoxicating  currant, 
but  without  any  other  account  of 
its  properties.  The  berries  may 
probably  possess  some  narcotic 
quality. 


. R.  glaclkle. 
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C.  Flowers  deep  red.  Fruit  black. 


St  41.  R.  sangui'neum  Pursh.  The  bloody,  or  red,  Jlowered  Currant. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Synonymes.  R.  walvaceum  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl. ; Calob6trya  sangulnea  Spac/t. 

Engravings.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  t.  13.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1349.  ; and  our  fig.  884. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5-lobed, 
serrated,  veiny,  smoothish  above,  but  clothed 
with  villous  tomentum  beneath.  Racemes  droop- 
ing, pubescent,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

Calyx  tubularly  campanulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse, 
spreading  segments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which 
are  red,  and  quite  entire.  Bracteas  obovate-spa- 
thulate.  Berries  turbinate,  hairy.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A large  branchy  smooth  shrub.  North-west  coast 
of  America,  in  rocky  situations,  by  the  sides  of 
streams.  Height  4 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 

Flowers  deep  rose ; March  and  April.  Fruit  pur- 
plish, with  a glaucous  bloom ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties. 

& R.  s.  2 glutindsum.  R.  glutinosum  Benth.  hsi.  r.  sangiuneum. 

Hort.  Trans.  2d  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  476.,  R.  angustum  Dougl.  MS. 
(Our  Jig.  885.)  — The  foliage  is  destitute  of  down,  and  slightly  vis- 
cous. The  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  in  the  species,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a very  pale  rose  colour.  This  variety  comes  into  leaf 
a month  before  the  species. 


» R-  s.  3 m alvaceum.  R.  malvaceum  Benth.  1.  c.  (Our  fig.  886.) 
— Leaves  rough  and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  un- 
derneath with  a whitish  cottony  down.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are 
shorter  and  closer ; and  each  flower  is  almost  sessile  on  the  common 
stalk.  In  colour,  the  flowers  are  rather  darker  than  those  of  R.  s. 
glutinosum,  and  have  more  of  a lilac  tinge, 
a R.  5.  4 dtro-rubens  Hort.  — Flowers  and  racemes  rather  smaller,  and 
of  a much  deeper  and  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  species. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

By  far  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  easily  propagated, 
and  as  hardy  as  the  common  black  currant.  It  flowers  profusely ; and,  com- 
ing into  bloom  early  in  the  season,  forms  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  seen 
in  British  shrubberies,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  May.  A great  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a num- 
ber of  which  were  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  ; and  the  plants 
produced  from  them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  from  pale  pink  to 
deep  red.  The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country  ; and  hence  a jiumber 
of  varieties  have  been  originated  by  nurserymen,  independently  of  R.  s. 
walvaceum  and  R.  s.  glutinosum,  which  differ  from  the  species,  not  only  in 
the  shades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  their  leaves.  The  variety 
which  has  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  is  R.  s.  atro-rubens. 
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& 42.  R.  a'tro-purpu'reum  Meyer.  The  dark-purple^oweraf  Currant. 

Identification.  Meyer  in  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  111.  t.  231.  ; FI.  Alt.,  1.  p.  268. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Engravings.  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  111.,  t.  231.  : our  fig  887.  from  a living  plant 
in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  ; an&fig.  888.  from  Ledebour. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  pu- 
bescent, nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  3 — 5- 
lobed ; lobes  acute,  serrated.  Racemes 
drooping.  Pedicels  exceeding  the  bracteas. 

Calyxes  campanulate,  ciliated.  Berries 
glabrous,  and  bractless ; dark  purple,  and 
the  size  of  those  of  the  common  cur- 
rant. (Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub. 

Altaia,  on  mountains  and  subalpine 
places  on  the  river  Ursal ; and  also  at  the 
river  Tscharysch.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Flowers  deep  purple ; April  and  May. 

887.  fl.ktro.purpdreum.  Fruit  dark  purple  ; ripe  in  July. 

888  R.  itro-purpureum. 

Varieties. 

# R.  a.  1.  — Flowers  deep  purple.  Leaves  rather  pubescent  beneath, 
but  smooth  and  glabrous  above,  as  well  as  the  branches. 

& R.  a.  2. — Leaves  rather  pubescent  beneath,  but  hispid  from  bristles 
above,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  stems.  Found  near  the  river 
Volschoi  Ulegumen. 

& R.  a.  3. — Flowers  paler.  Leaves  pubescent  above,  but  most  so  below. 
Branches  smooth. 


§ iv.  Symphocalyx  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  sumphuo,  to  grow  together,  and  kalux  ; in  reference  to  the  sepals  of  the  calyx 
rtf  the  species  belonging  to  this  section. 

Sect.  Char.  The  calyxes  tubular,  and  yellow.  The  racemes  many-flowered. 
Leaves  compassing  the  bud.  Unarmed  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.) 

& 43.  R.  ai/reum  Pursh.  The  golden  -flowered  Currant. 

i Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 
j Synonymes  R.  palmatum  Desf.  C . Hort.  Paris.  ; Chrjsobotrya  revoldta  Spack. 
j Engravings.  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  23. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  125.  ; and  our  fig.  889. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  3-lobed  ; 
lobes  divaricate,  with  a few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 
I the  petioles,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.  Calyxes 
tubular,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  Seg- 
ments oblong,  obtuse.  Petals  linear,  much  shorter  than 
the  calycine  segments.  Bracteas  linear,  length  of  the 
pedicels.  Style  entire.  Berries  glabrous.  Flowers 
golden  yellow.  Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black,  and  of 
an  exquisite  flavour.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  branchy 
shrub,  which  ^before  blowing  has  the  appearance  of  a 
species  of  6'rataeAgus.  North-west  America,  in  light 
gravelly  soils,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  to  the  mountains,  and  on  the  southern 
branches.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 

Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black  ; ripe  in 
August. 

Varieties. 

& It.  a.  1 prce'cocc  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trano.  vii.  p.  242.  R.  fragrans  Lod. 
(Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1533.;  and  ouvjig.  890.)  — Flowers  earlier.  Leaves 
cuneated  at  the  base,  pubescent  beneath  ; lobes  deeply  serrated. 

i i 4 
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Berries  copious, 
earlier,  turbinate. 

Racemes  bracteate. 

R.  a.  2.  villdsum  Dec. 

Prod.  iii.  p.  483. 

R.  longiflorum  Fra- 
ser's Cat.  1813. — 

Leaves  rather  vil- 
lous. 

R.  a.  3 serotinum 

Lindl.  1.  c.,  and  our 
fig.  891.  — Flowers 
late.  Leaves  of  vari- 
ous forms,  smooth- 
; lobes  deeply  ser- 
rated. Berries  few,  late,  and  round 
in  shape.  Racemes  naked. 

All  the  forms  of  this  species  are  highly  ornamental,  from  their  fine,  large, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance ; and  their  smooth, 
glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are,  also,  more  truly  ligneous,  and 
of  greater  duration,  than  those  of  most  other  species  of  Rides.  Next  to  R. 
sanguineum,  and  its  varieties,  they  merit  a place  in  every  collection. 


890.  R.  fragrans. 

ish  beneath 


891.  R.  a.  serdtinum. 


sfc  44.  R.  (a.)  tenuiflo'rum  Lindl.  The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  242.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  1274.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Synonymes.  R.  aureum  Colla  Hort.  Rip.  Append.  3.  t.  1.  f.  A. ; R.  fl&vum  Bert,  in  Dec.  Prod.  3. 
p.  483.  ; R.  missouriensis  Hort. ; Chrysobotrya  Lindleydwa  Spach. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1274.  ; and  our  fig.  892. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
roundish,  3-lobedr  mealy  ; lobes  bluntly  toothed 
at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  many-flow- 
ered. Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the 
pedicels,  coloured.  Petals  quite  entire,  linear, 
one  half  shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx, 
which  are  oblong  and  obtuse.  Bracteas  linear, 
length  of  the  pedicels.  Berries  glabrous.  (Don's 
Mill .)  An  upright  branchy  shrub.  North 

America,  on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Height 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  yel- 
low ; April  and  May.  Fruit  purple  or  yellow  ; 
ripe  in  August. 

Varieties. 

Sfc  R.  (a.)  t.  1 fructu  nigro. — Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 
finally  acquiring  a deep  blackish  purple  colour, 
st  R.  (a.)  t.  2 fructu  luteo. — Fruit  yellow;  always  retaining  the  same 
colour. 


892.  R.  (a.)  tenuiflorum. 


In  habit,  this  species  is  more  erect  than  R.  aureum,  and  has  the  young 
wood  more  thinly  clothed  with  leaves;  its  wholeappearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  flowers  are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of 
R.  aureum ; and  have  entire,  not  notched,  petals.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  possessing  little  acidity. 


sin  45.  R.  (a.)  fla'vum  Coll.  The  yellow  -flowered  Currant. 

Identification.  Coll.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  3.  p.  4.  t.  1.  f.  /3.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Synoni/mes.  R.  atireum  3 sanguineum  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.  7.  p.  242. ; R.  palmktum  Desf.  Hort. 

Pur. ; R.  aureum  Ker  Rot.  Reg.  t.  125.,  but  not  of  Pursli  ; Chrysobotrya  intermedia  Spach. 
Engravings.  Coll.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  3.  p.  4.  t.  1.  f.  2. ; and  our  figs.  »93.  and  894. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Young  leaves  3?lobed;  adult 
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ones  usually  5-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  about 
equal  in  length  to  the 
ciliated  petioles.  Ra- 
cemes short,  4 — 5 -flow- 
ered. Calyx  tubular, 
much  longer  than  the  pe- 
dicels. Tube  slender. 
Segments  rather  spathu- 
late,  reflexed.  Petals  one 

half  shorter  than  the  ca- 

lycine  segments.  Bracteas 
elliptic.  Berries  oblong,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow. 
(Dons  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  North  America. 
Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
yellow;  April  and  May.  Fruit  purple  or  yellow  ; 
ripe  in  August. 

A very  ornamental  species,  of  vigorous  growth,  fine 
shining  foliage,  and  of  greater  duration  than  many 
species  of  Ribes. 


894.  R.  fU'-um. 


Order  XXXIII.  ESCALLON IA'CJEJE. 

Ord.  char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  forming  a tube  by  their  cohesion, 
finally  separating  ; aestivation  imbricated.  Stamens  definite.  Disk  epigynous* 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  style.  Ovarium  2-celled,  containing  two  large 
placentas  in  the  axis.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Capsule  crowned  by  the  calyx  and 
style,  dehiscing  at  the  base.  Seeds  numerous,  minute.  Albumen  oily.  The 
cohering  petals,  oily  albumen,  and  situation  of  placentas  separate  this  from 
Grossulariaceae.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; lanceolate 
serrated  or  entire.  Flowers , terminal  in  spikes  or  racemes. — Shrubs,  natives 
of  North  and  South  America,  of  which  two  genera  are  in  British  gardens, 
which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

/'tea.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  compressed. 

Escallo'n/^.  Stigma  peltate,  2-lobed.  Capsule  baccate. 

Genus  I. 


/'TEA  L.  The  Itea.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  275. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  6. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  396. 

Synonymes.  Cedrdla  Lour.  ; Diconangia  Michx. 

Derivation.  Itea  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  willow,  which  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the 
quick  growth  of  the  Ltea  virginica. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5 teeth,  persistent.  Petals  5,  their  aesti- 
vation valvate.  Stamens  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petals  and  stamens 
inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens 
alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  calyx.  Style,  at 
first,  seemingly  one ; afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions  : hence,  there  are 
rather  2 styles  connate.  Stigmas  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a furrow.  Car- 
pels two,  connate  into  a capsule  of  2 cells,  that  has  2 furrows,  and  parts 
from  bottom  to  top.  Seeds  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexed  margins  of  the 
carpels.  (Dec.  Prod.) 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; lanceolate,  toothed. 
Flowers  small,  white,  in  simple  terminal  racemes.  — A shrub,  native  of 
North  America. 

Sfe  1.  /.  virui'nica  L.  The  Virginian  Itea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  289.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  196. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  9. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2409. ; and  our 
fig.  895. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 

Racemes  simple,  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deci- 
duous shrub.  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1744.  Flowers  white ; 

June  to  Auguftt.  Carpels  brown  ; ripe  in  October- 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  more  rea- 
dily by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds,  which  are  annually 
imported  from  America ; and  it  thrives  best  in  a 
sandy  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist.  The  plant,  to  be 
kept  in  vigour,  should  have  the  old  wood  frequently 
cut  down  to  the  ground.  When  grown  in  a situation 
that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers  make  a fine  appear- 
ance late  in  the  season,  when  there  are  few  other 
shrubs  in  blossom. 

Genus  II. 


ESCALLO'NiJ  Mutis.  The  Escallonia.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia, 

Identification.  Mutis  in  Lin.  fil.  Supp.,  t.  21. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  2. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  192. 

Synonyme.  Stereoxylon  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Ft.  Per.  Prod.  p.  38. 

Derivation.  From  Escalton,  the  pupil  and  companion  of  Mutis,  during  his  travels  in  New  Spain. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  tube  semiglobose,  adnate  to  the  ovarium ; limb 
5-toothed  or  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  5 ; an- 
thers ovate-oblong.  Stigma  peltate.  Style  filiform,  permanent.  Capsule 
baccate.  Seeds  numerous.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; serrated  or  entire, 
full  of  resinous  glands.  Flowers  terminal,  bracteate,  variously  disposed, 
white  or  red. — Sub-evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  more  espe- 
cially of  Chili.  Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease  by  cuttings  ; and  growing 
freely  in  any  common  soil. 

m m 1.  E.  ru'bra  Pers.  The  red-cowered  Escallonia. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  235. ; Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2890. , and  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  193. 

Synonyme.  Steredxylon  rhbrum  Ruiz  et  Pav. 

Engravings.  Ruiz  et  Pavon  FI.  Per.,  3.  t.  236.  f.  b. ; Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2890. ; and  our  fig.  896. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubs  smoothish ; branches  erect, 
when  young  clothed  with  glandular  villi.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  full  of  resin- 
ous dots  beneath.  Peduncles  2 — 7-flowered,  brac- 
teate. Lobes  of  calyx  denticulated.  Petals  spathu- 
late.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub.  Chili, 
on  the  mountains  of  Colocolo,  and  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  and  about  Valparaiso.  Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers  red  ; July  to 
September.  89G.  e.  rubra 

Varieties.  In  the  Bot.  Misc.%  ii».  p.  252.,  three  forms  are  recorded  : — 

sit  & E.  r.  1 glabriuscula  Hook,  et  Arm,  with  glandular  branches,  lea  es 
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highly  pubescent,  and  red  flowers,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
species. 

Afe  m.  E.  r.  2 albiflora  Hook,  et  Am.,  E.  glandulosa  Bot.  Cab.  t.  291., 
with  white  flowers. 

& m E.  r.  3 pubescens  Hook,  et  Arn.,  with  pubescent  branches,  and  red 
flowers. 

Very  desirable  shrubs  for  training  against  a wall. 

& « 2.  E.  montevidensis  Dec.  The  Monte  Video  Escallonia. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  194. 

Synonyme.  E.  floribdnda  var.  /3  montevidensis  Schlecht.  in  Linncea  1 . p.543.;  E.  bifida  Link  ei 
Otto  Abbild.  t.  23. 

Engravings.  Link  et  Otto  Abbild.,  t.  23.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  14G7. ; and  our  fig.  897. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Shrub  glabrous.  Branches  erect.  Leaves 
oblong,  cuneated  at  the  base,  acutish,  finely  serrated,  full 
of  resinous  dots  beneath.  Panicle  terminal,  many-flow- 
ered, crowded,  intermixed  with  foliaceous  bracteas. 

Lobes  of  calyx  acute,  rather  denticulated.  Petals  obo- 

Ivate,  oblong.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub. 

Brazil,  in  many  places,  but  especially  on  the  sandy  banks 
and  pastures  of  the  Uruguny.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1827.  Flowers  white,  very  like  those  of 
the  hawthorn,  with  a style  which  becomes  double  the 
length  of  the  fruit  after  flowering  ; July  to  September. 

Variety. 

gfe  it  E.  m.  2 floribunda , E.  floribunda  H.  B.  et  Kunth , 
is  a native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes,  with 
white  flowers,  and  shining  leaves,  which  are  clammy 
when  young.  A very  distinct  variety  considered 
by  some  as  a species. 

This  species  forms  a remarkably  vigorous-growing  bush, 
with  long,  flexible,  rope-like  shoots,  and  is  very  prolific  in 
flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to  have  stood  through  several 
winters,  as  a bush,  in  the  open  ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  though  it 
was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

* 3.  E.  illini'ta  Presl.  The  varnished  Escallonia. 

Identification.  Presl  Reliq.  Hank.  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  193. 

Engravings.  Presl  1.  c.,  t.  59.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1900.  ; and  our  fig.  898. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches  spreading, 
anointed  with  resin.  Leaves  petiolate,  obovate  or  ob- 
long obtuse,  crenulated,  attenuated  at  the  base,  beset 
with  glandular  dots  above,  and  clammy.  Panicle  termi- 
nal, many-flowered,  leafy.  Petals  on  long  claws.  Cap- 
sule turbinate,  5-nerved.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  Chili,  at  the  streamlet  of  Los  Lunes.  Height  3 ft. 
to  6ft.  Introd.  1833.  Flowers  white;  Aug.  and  Sept. 

The  whole  plant  emits  a powerful  odour,  which  to  some 
persons  resembles  the  smell  of  swine,  and  to  others  that  of 
melilot  or  fenugreek.  One  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and,  like  all  the  others,  well  deserving  a place  in 
! collections. 

Other  Species  of  Escallonia. — E.  resindsa  Pers.,  Stere- 
oxylon  resinosum  Ruiz  et  Pavon  (Don’s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  94.), 
is  a native  of  Peru,  on  the  cold  parts  of  hills,  which 
stood  out  at  Kew  for  five  years,  till  it  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8 
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E.  pulverulenta  Pers.,  Stereoxylon  pulverulentum  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  is  a 
shrub,  hairy  in  every  part,  with  white  flowers ; growing  to  the  height  of  8 or 
10  feet.  It  is  a native  of  Chili;  and  plants  of  it  were  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  from  1831  till  1837-8.  Twenty  other  species  are  described 
in  Don’s  Miller , iii.  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all  natives  of  South  America,  and  proba- 
bly as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioned  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
them  have  been  introduced. 


Order  XXXIV.  SAXIFRA'GEIE, 

Tribe  HYDRA'NGE^. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted.  Petals  5,  inserted  between  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  5 or  10.  Disk  perigynous.  Ovarium  of  2 to  5 carpels. 
Stigmas  sessile.  Fruit  1 — 2-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  minute.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Absence  of  stipules  distinguishes  this  from  itosaceae  and  Cunorci- 
acece.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  large  co- 
rymbs, pink  or  white,  often  sterile. — Suffruticose  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America  and  Asia.  Easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  freely  in  any 
soil  that  is  rather  moist. 


Genus  I. 


IIYDRA'NGEA  L.  The  Hydrangea.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Di-Trigynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  557.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  13. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  232. 

Synonymes.  Ilydr&ngen,  and  Hortensm  Juss. ; Idrangea,  ltal. 

Derivation.  From  hudor , water,  and  aggos , a vessel ; with  reference  to  some  of  the  species  which 
grow  in  water  ; or,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  capsule  resembling  a cup. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  generally  deformed  ; but  some  of  them  hermaphrodite 
and  fertile.  Calyx  tube  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  truncate, 
adnate  to  the  ovarium  ; limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  regular. 
Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capsule  2-celled,  with  introflexed  valves, 
crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  fiattish  at  the  top,  opening  by 
a hole  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous,  reticulated.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  lobed.  Flow- 
ers corymbose,  pink,  or  yellowish  white  ; the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and 
large,  in  consequence  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad, 
petal-like-coloured  segments ; the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  partially  abor- 
tive.— Shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 


A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America. 


1.  II.  arbore'scens  L.  The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  5G8. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  232.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 

Synonymes.  H.  vulg&ris  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  £G8. ; H.  frutcscens 
Mccnch  Meth.  1.  p.  106. 

Engravings.  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  437. ; and  our  fig.  899. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate  ; superior 
ones  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous 
beneath.  Corymbs  flatfish.  Flowers  nearly  all  fertile. 
Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowers  white,  small,  having  an 
agreeable  odour.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Penn- 


899.  H.  arlmr.rfBM- 
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sylvania  to  Virginia.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers 
white,  having  an  agreeable  odour  ; July  and  August. 

Variety. 

& H.  a.  2 discolor  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  14.  — Leaves  almost  white 
beneath  from  tomentum. 

It  prefers  a moist  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 

2.  H.  (a.)  corda'ta  Parsh.  The  cordat e-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  309.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme 
of  Michx.  ; Don’sMill.,  3.  p.  232. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  42.  ; and  our  fig.  900. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed, 
glabrous  beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile,  small, 
white,  and  sweet-scented.  (Don’s  Mill.')  A low 
shrub.  Carolina,  on  mountains,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  above  St.  Louis.  Height  6 ft.  to 
8 ft.  Introd.  in  1806.  Flowers  white  ; July,  Aug. 

Variety. 

& II.  (a.)  c.  2 georgica,  H.  georgica  Lodd.  Cat., 
differs  from  the  species  in  flowering  a little 
later,  and  being  rather  more  robust. 

We  agree  with  Torrey,  in  thinking  this  merely  a variety  of  H.  arborescens. 

* 3.  H.  ni'vea  Michx.  The  snowy -leaved  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  232. 

Synonyme.  H.  radi&ta  Wat.  FI.  Car.  251.,  ex  Michx.,  but  not  of  Smith. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  43.  ; and  our  fig.  901. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  oval,  acuminated, 

sharply  toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomentum,  or  pu- 
bescence, beneath.  Corymbs  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile 
flowers  entire.  Flower  buds  depressed.  Flowers 

white,  rather  large.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A low  suffrutescent 
shrub.  North  America,  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Height  in  America  4 ft.  to  6 ft.;  in  England  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Introd.  1786.  Flowers  white  ; July  and  August. 

V ariety. 

H.  n.  2 glabella  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  14.  — Leaves  nearly  glabrous 
beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  This  variety  has,  probably,  originated 
in  culture. 

& 4.  H.  quercifo'lia  Bartram.  The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Bartram  Trav.,  ed.  Germ.,  p.  336.  t.  7.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  233. 

Synonyme.  H.  radiata  Smith  Icon.  Piet.  12.,  but  not  of 
Walt. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  975.  ; and  our  fig.  902. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  ser- 
rately  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  beneath. 

Corymbs  rather  panicled,  flattish.  Sepals 
of  sterile  flowers  entire.  Flower  buds 
depressed.  Flowers  white.  Sterile,  or 
outer,  ones  of  the  corymbs  large.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  A shrub.  Florida.  Height  4 ft. 
to  6 ft.  in  America  ; 2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  Eng- 
land. Introduced  in  1803.  Flowers 
white  ; June  to  September. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 

North  American  hydrangeas,  from  its  large, 

deeply  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves ; and  its 


902.  H.  juercifdlia. 
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fine,  large,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flowers,  which  are  sterile,  and  appear 
from  June  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture  as  in  the  other  species; 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the  soil  kept  some- 
what moist,  otherwise  the  leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the  branches 
are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds. 


B.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 


& 5.  H.  heteroma'll*.  D.  Don. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep., 
p.  211. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  233. 

Engraving.  Onrfig.  903.  from  a specimen  in 
the  Linna?an  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  acu- 
minated, sharply  serrated,  to- 
mentose  beneath,  5 in.  long,  and 
nearly  3 in.  broad.  Corymbs  su- 
pra-decompound,  diffuse,  pilose. 
Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish 
oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers  white. 

( Don's  Mill.)  A shrub.  Ne- 
pal, at  Gossainthan.  Height  4 ft. 
to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1821. 
Flowers  white ; ? July,  August. 

A very  vigorous-growing  plant 
in  its  native  country,  and  probably 
as  hardy  in  British  gardens  as  some 
of  the  North  American  species. 


The  diverse-haired-feawd  Hydrangea. 


903.  H.  heteromalla. 


& 6.  H.  alti'ssima  Wall.  The  tallest  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Wal.  Tent.  FI.  Nep.,  2.  t.  50.  ; Don’s  Mill. 

3.  p.  233. 

Engravings.  Wall.  1.  c.,  t.  50.  ; and  our  fig.  904. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated, 
serrated,  smoothish.  Corymbs  flattish.  Ste- 
rile flowers  few,  on  pilose  peduncles;  alabas- 
tra,  or  fertile  flowers,  conical.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A rambling  shrub,  which,  according  to  Dr. 

Royle,  climbs  lofty  trees.  Nepal,  on  moun- 
tains. Height?.  Introduced  in  1839.  Flow- 
ers white  ; ? July,  August. 

Other  Species  of  Hydrangea. — H.  Hortensia. 

Sieb.,  II.  hortensis  Smith,  a well-known  orna- 
ment of  gardens,  is  sufffutescent  and  hardy  in 
the  S.  of  England.  Even  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don it  lives  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  open  on.  „ ...  . 

garden,  because,  though  frequently  killed  to  the 

ground,  it  always  springs  up  again,  and  even  flowers.  — H.  vestita  Wall.,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  is  probably  as  hardy  as  H.  altlssima,  and  would  be  a most 
desirable  introduction. 


Order  XXXV.  UMBELLACEjE. 

Grd.  Char.  Calyx  entire  or  toothed.  Petals  5,  entire,  emarginate,  or  2- 
lobed,  each  usually  drawn  out  into  a replicated  or  involuted  point. 
Stamens  5.  Ovarium  2-celled.  Styles  2.  Fruit  of  2 separating  pericarps, 
adhering  by  their  faces  to  the  carpophore.  Fruit  ribbed  or  winged.  Peri- 
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■'arps  1 -seeded.  — Habit  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  order. 
(D.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen  ; quite 
entire.  Flowers  greenish  yellow. — There  are  only  one  or  two  ligneous 
opeeies  hardy  in  British  gardens,  and  these  belong  to  the  genus  Rupleurum. 

Genus  I. 


RUPLEU'RUM  Tourn.  The  Bupleurum,  or  Hare's  Ear. 

Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  309.  t.  163.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  127.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  296. 

Synonymes.  Tenbna  and  2?uprestis  Spreng.  Syst.  1.  p.  880. ; Bupliore,  or  Oreille  de  Lidvre,  Fr.  ; 
Hasendhrlien,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  bous , an  ox,  and  pleuron,  a side ; from  the  supposed  quality  of  swelling  cattle 
that  feed  on  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus.  The  name  of  Hare’s  Ear,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  margin  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly  involute, 
with  a broad  retuse  point.  Fruit  compressed  from  the  sides.  Seed 
teretely  convex,  flattish  in  front.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  as  in  the  order. — Smooth  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  Asia.  Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 


m 1.  B.  frutico'sum  L.  The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Hare’s  Ear. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  343.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  301. ; Webb  Iter  Hispan.,  p.  44. 

Synonymes.  TenbriVi  fruticbsa  Spreng.  in  Schultes  Syst.  6.  p.  376. ; /iuprestis  fruticbsa  Spreng. 

Mag. ; Seseli  ajthiopicum  Bauh.  Pin.  161.  ; Seseli  friltex  Mor.  Unit.  16. 

Engravings.  Sibth.  FI.  Graec..  t.  263. ; Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  14, ; and  our  figs.  905.  and  90G. 

Spec.  Char .,  #c.  Shrubby,  erect- 
branched.  Leaves  oblong,  attenu- 
ated at  the  base,  coriaceous,  1- 
nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.  Leaves 
of  involucre  oblong.  Ribs  of  fruit 
elevated,  acute.  Vittae  broad.  Bark 
of  branches  purplish.  Leaves  of  a 
sea-green  colour.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A 
neat  sub-evergreen  glaucous  shrub. 

Portugal,  Spain,  the  South  of  France, 
about  Nice,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Mauri- 
tania, and  Thessaly.  Height  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  in  a wild  state  ; 6 ft.  in 
British  gardens.  Introduced  in 
1596.  Flowers  yellow;  July  and 
August. 

It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
is  of  free  growth  in  any  dry  cal- 
careous soil,  and  is  particularly  vigorous  on  the  sea 
coast  in  Kent.  The  blue  glaucous  hue  of  its  smooth  shining  foliage  renders 
it  a desirable  addition  to  every  collection.  If  planted  in  an  open  airy  situ- 
ation, in  a deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to  extend  itself  on  everv  side^  it 
would  soon  form  a large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  ornamental  during  winter 
from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  summer  from  its  bright  yellow  flowers. 


906.  B.  fruticosum* 


B.  frutescens  L.  (Cav.  Icon.,  ii.  t.  106. ; and  our  Jig.  . in  p.  .)  has 
slendei  elongated  branches,  and  linear-subulate,  stiff,  striated  leaves.  It  is  a 
i native  of  Mauritania  in  Spain,  and  also  at  Tarragona. 

B.  gibraltarica  Lam.  Diet.,  J3.  arborescens  Jacq.  (Tc.  rar.,  ii.  t.  351.  ; and 
o\irJig.2 094.  in  p.  1 108.)  grows  to  the  height  of3  ft.,  and  has  fragrant  flowers. 
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Order  XXXVI.  ARALIA'CEiE. 


Orb.  Char.  Calyx  entire  or  toothed.  Petals  5 or  10  ; aestivation  vaJvate. 
Stame?is  same,  or  double  the  number  of  petals.  Anthers  peltate.  Ovarium 
of  2 or  more  cells;  cells  1-seeded.  Styles  numerous,  usually  distinct.  Berry 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Albumen  fleshy.  — Differs  from  the 
Umbellaceae  in  inflorescence,  numerous  styles,  and  baccate,  generally  many- 
celled  fruit. 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; 
serrated  or  entire.  Flowers  small,  greenish. 

The  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 
Aralia  and  Hedeva,  the  former  rather  suffruticose  than  permanently  woody: 
their  characteristics  are  as  under  : — 

Ara'lia  L.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded.  Berry  5-celled. 
//f/dera  Swartz.  Petals  5 — 10.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Styles  5 — 10,  conniving. 
Berry  5 — 10-celled. 


ARA'LIA  L.  The  Aralia,  or  Angelica  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Pentagvnia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  p.  185.,  in  a note  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  257. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  388. 

Synonymes.  Aralia  sp.  Lin. ; Aralise  vers  Blum. 

Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  ara,  annoyance,  the  spines  being  very  troublesome  in  its 
native  country  to  travellers  ; but,  according  to  others,  a name  of  unknown  meaning,  under  which 
one  species  was  sent  to  Fagon,  at  Paris,  from  Quebec,  in  1764,  by  one  Sarrazin,  a French  phy- 
sician. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  margin  very  short,  entire  or  toothed.  Petals  5,  free, 
and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  spreading  divari- 
cately. Berry  5-celled,  usually  torose.  Pyrence  chartaceous.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  imparipinnate,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; large, 
rough.  Flowers  white,  or  greenish ; in  umbels,  usually  disposed  in  panicles. 
— Suffrutescent  shrubs,  with  prickly  branches  and  leaves,  and  with  large 
pith.  Natives  of  North  America  and  Japan. 


Genus  I 


a 1.  A.  spino'sa  L.  The  spiny  Aralia,  or  Angelica  Tree. 
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merous.  Involucre  small,  of  few  leaves.  Petals  white  and  reflexed.  Styles 
5,  divaricate,  arched.  Fruit  5-ribbed.  (j Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  suffrutes- 
cent  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a tree.  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  low,  fertile, 
moist  woods.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1688.  Flowers 
greenish  white ; August  and  September. 

An  infusion  of  the  fruit,  in  wine  or  spirit,  is  considered  an  effectual  cure  for 
the  rheumatism.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots  ; and,  from  its  .large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms  a 
singularly  ornamental  plant,  with  a spreading,  umbrella-like  head,  when  stand- 
ing singly  on  a lawn.  After  the  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dies  down 
to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and,  like  it,  is  succeeded  by  suckers. 
Pursh  “ mentions  a variety  in  which  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  without 
prickles.” 

& 2.  A.  japo'nica  Thunb.  The  Japan  Aralia. 

Identification.  Thunb.  Jap.,  p.  128. ; Blume  Bijdr.,  p.  371.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  389. 

Engraving.  Our./ig.2091 . in  p.l  107* 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby,  unarmed.  Leaves  petiolate,  7-nerved,  7-lobed  ; 
lobes  ovate,  serrated  at  the  apex.  Panicles  terminal.  Peduncles  umbel- 
liferous. Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  but  when  young 
woolly  on  both  surfaces.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A suffi’utescent  erect  shrub.  Japan, 
near  Nagasaki.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1838.  Flowers  white. 
Fruit  striated. 

Genus  II. 


//E'DERA  Siuartz.  The  Ivy.  Lin.  Syst.  Pent-Decandria,  and  Pent- 

Decagjnia. 

Identification.  Swartz  FI.  Ind.  Occ.,  p.  581. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  261. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  391. 

Synonymes.  Aralia  sect.  Gymndpterum  Blum.  Bijdr.  p.  871.;  He dera  and  Aralia  sp.Zm. ; Lierre, 
Fr. ; Ephen,  Ger. ; Edera,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed  for  the  word  H6 dera  ; but  the  most  probable 
supposition  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  hedira,  a cord.  The  English 
word  Ivy  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word,  iw,  green. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  margin  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5 — 10,  not  cohering 
at  the  apex  in  the  form  of  a calyptra.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Styles  5 — 10,  con- 
niving, or  joined  in  one.  Berry  5 — 10-celled.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; lobed.  Flowers  umbellate 
or  capitate.  Fruit  dark  purple,  or  black. 

Evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  the  clasping  roots  produced  by  their  stems, 

or  creeping  on  the  ground  when  without  support.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

fl_  1 . H.  //e'lix  L.  The  common  Ivy. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  292. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  261. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.391. 

Derivation.  Helix  is  derived  from  eileo,  to  encompass,  or  turn  round ; in  reference  to  the  clasping 
stems,  which;  however,  are  not  twining. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  climbing,  throwing  out  roots  from  their  sides  to  any 
object  next  which  they  may  be  placed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
shining,  with  5 angular  lobes ; those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectangular 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire. 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A well-known  evergreen  climber 
and  creeper.  Europe  and  Britain,  in  woods.  Stem  20  ft.  to  60  ft.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow,  or  greenish  ; October  and  November.  Fruit  black  ; ripe 
in  April. 

Varieties.  DeCandolle  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species  which  are 
independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  : — 
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fL  H.  H.  1 vulgaris  Dec.  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1267.  , 
and  our  fig.  908.)  has  the  pedicels 
clothed  with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit 
black.  This  is  the  commonest  form  of 
the  ivy,  throughout  Europe,  in  a wild 
state ; and  there  are  varieties  of  it  with 
white  and  yellow  variegated  leaves,  in 
gardens. 

L H.  H.  2 eanariensis  Dec. ; II.  eanariensis 
IV illd.  Berol.  Mag . ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  1. ; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens ; has  the  pedicels  scaly  with  pu- 
bescence. Floral  leaves  subcordate  ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  5-lobed 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
ivy.  Fruit  ? red,  or  black.  Canary 
Islands.  Introduced  in  ? 1800,  or  before. 

L H.  H.  ? 3 chrysocdrpcu  Dec.,  H.  poetica 

C.  Bauh .,  H.  chrysocarpos  Dalech.,  H.  Zhonysias  J.  Bauh.,  H. 
He lix  Wall.y  is  a native  of  the  North  of  India,  with  yellow  fruit. 
It  differs  from  the  common  ivy  in  its  yellow  fruit,  and  in  being  of 
more  gigantic  growth ; in  the  leaves  being  more  ^uneated  at  the 
base ; and  in  the  pedicels  being  scaly.  Hort.  Society’s  Garden. 

The  Varieties  in  British  Gardens , additional  to  the  above,  are:  — 
fl-  H.  H.  4 folks  argenteis  Lodd.  Cat.  The  Si/yer-striped  Ivy. 
fl-  H.  H.  5 foliis  aitreis  Lodd.  Cat.  The  Golden- striped  Ivy. 
fl-  H.  H.  6 digitata  Lodd.  Cat.  The  palmate,  or  Hand-shaped,  Ivy. 

4.  H.  H.  7 arborescens  Lodd.  Cat.  The  arborescent , or  Tree,  Ivy.  — This 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ; and,  when  a portion 
of  them  is  cut  off,  and  has  rooted  as  a separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  years.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  5-lobed  leaves 
like  the  common  ivy. 

A variety  with  white  berries  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Virgil, 
and  Dioscorides. 

The  ivy  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  but  thrives  best  when  somewhat 
shaded.  The  common  British  variety,  and  its  sub-varieties,  are  the  best 
kinds  for  supporting  themselves  on  walls,  especially  when  young;  at  which 
period  the  giant  ivy  seldom  throws  out  rootlets,  though  it  does  so  subsequently. 


Order  XXXVII.  HA M A M E L I D A'C  EiE. 

OliT)  Char.  Calyx  4-lobed  or  repandly  toothed.  Petals  4,  linear,  rarely 
wanting  ; aestivation  involutely  valvate.  Stamens  8,  short,  those  opposite 
the  petals  barren.  Ovarium  half-inferior.  Styles  2 — 3*  Capsule  2-celled, 
2-va!ved.  Ovules  bifid.  Albumen  horny.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  dioe- 
cious, and  sometimes  polygamous.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  bistipulate,  deciduous  ; toothed  or  serrated. 
Flora's  yellow  or  white. — Shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America. 

//amame'lis  L.  Calyx  4-lobed,  furnished  with  3 — 4 scales  outside.  Capsule 
coriaceous,  2-celled, 

Fothergi'll.j  L.  Calyx  campanulate,  5 — 7-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form 
of  a horseshoe.  Capsule  2-lobed,  2 -celled. 


xxxvii.  //amamelida'ce^:  : /jamame'lis. 
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Genus  I. 


//AMAME'LIS  L.  The  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel. 

Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  169.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  268.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  396. 

Synonymes.  Trilbpus  Mitk.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  8 App.  ; Hamamelide,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Hamamelis  is  a name  by  which  Athenaeus  speaks  of  a tree  which  blossomed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  apple  tree  ; the  word  being  derived  from  hama,  together  with,  and  metis,  an 
apple  tree.  The  modern  application  seems  to  be  from  the  Hamamelis  having  its  blossoms  accom- 
panying its  fruits  ( mela ) ; both  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-lobed,  adhering  to  the  ovarium  at  the  base,  furnished 
with  2 — 3 scales  on  the  outside.  Petals  4,  long,  alternating  with  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Ovarium  free  at  the 
apex.  Capsules  coriaceous,  2-celled,  2-valved.  Arils  2 in  each  capsule. 
Seed  oblong,  shining.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  bistipulate,  deciduous  ; ovate  or  cuneated, 
feather-nerved,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  clusters, 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  girded  by  a 3-leaved  involucrum.  Petals 
yellow. — Shruhs  or  low  trees,  deciduous;  natives  of  North  America; 
interesting  from  producing  their  dowers  in  the  autumn,  which  remain  on 
during  the  winter. 

& 3f  1 . H.  virgi'nica  L.  The  Virginian  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  268. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  396.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  Hamamelie  de  Virginie,  Fr. ; Virginische  Zaubernuss,  Ger. ; Pistacchio  nera  del. a 
Virginia,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  60. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  598.  ; and  our  fig.  909. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ohovate,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida;  in  dry  and 
stony  situations,  but  frequently  near  water.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  with  a trunk  6 in.  or  more  in  dia- 
meter. Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers  yellow;  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  end  of  February. 

Varieties. 

If  H.  v.  2 parvifolia  Nutt.  — Leaves  smaller,  ob- 
long ovate,  and  a more  stunted  habit  than 
the  species.  Pennsylvania,  on  mountains.  In 
British  gardens,  when  planted  in  peat  soil,  this 
forms  a very  handsome  little  shrub ; and  is 
peculiarly  valuable  from  being  densely  covered 
with  fine  yellow  flowers  throughout  the  winter. 

& V H.  v.  3 macrophylla.  H.  macrophylla  Pursh. 

— Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  coarsely 
and  bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  beneath.  Western 
part  of  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  Katawba  Mountains. 
Introduced  in  1812,  and  flowers  from  May  to  November. 

In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but  little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter ; when  it  is  profusely  covered 
with  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of 
the  previous  summer  drop  off,  and  continue  on  the  bush  throughout  the 
winter.  After  the  petals  drop  off  in  spring,  the  persistent  calyxes  remain  on 
till  the  leaves  reappear  in  April  or  May.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  free  soil, 
kept  rather  moist;  and  it  is  propagated  by  layers  and  by  seeds;  which  last, 
though  rarely  produced  in  Britain,  are  frequently  sent  to  this  country  from 
America.  They  ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  received,  as  they  are 
often  two  years  before  they  come  up. 
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Genus  II. 


FOTHERGFLLyf  L.  The  Fothergilla.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  42.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  269.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  397. 

Derivation.  In  memory  of  John  Fothergill,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  patron  of  botany,  who 
introduced  many  new  plants,  and  cultivated  an  excellent  collection  in  his  grounds,  at  Ham  House, 
at  Stratford-le-bow,  in  Essex.  He  was,  besides,  one  of  the  most  charitable  men  of  his  time. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  campanulale,  adhering  to  the  ovarium  at  the  base,  some- 
what truncate,  with  5 — 7 callous  subrepand  teeth.  Petals  wanting.  Stamens 
about  25.  Styles  2.  Capsule  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  2-lobed, 
2-celled,  1 -seeded.  Seed  bony,  (j Dun’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  bistipulate,  deciduous  ; feather-nerved,  clothed 
with  soft  starry  down.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile,  anthers 
yellow  ; in  terminal  ovate  spikes,  having  a solitary  bractea  under  each 
flower;  those  braefeas  at  the  base  of  the  spike  are  trifid,  and  those  at  its 
apex  are  nearly  entire. 

Shrubs,  deciduous,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  but  several  varieties. 

Natives  of  North  America. 

1.  F.  almfo'lia  L.  The  Alder-leaved  Fothergilla. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  257.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  269. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  397- 

Synonymcs.  F.  Garden?  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.313. ; i/am  am  61  is  monofea  Lin.  ex  Smith  in 
Rees's  Cycl.  vol.  xrii. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  See  the  generic  character.  The  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  sweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaves  ; the  latter  resembling  those  of 
the  wych  hazel.  A low  deciduous  bush.  North  America,  Virginia  to 
Carolina,  in  shady  woods  on  the  sides  of  hills.  Height  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1765.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented  ; April  and  May. 

Varieties.  The  following  are  very  distinct  : — 

3k  F.  a.  1 obtiisa  Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1341.,  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  335.  ; F. 


In  British  gardens  the  fothcrgillas  thrive  best  in  moist  sandy  peat.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  but 
are  generally  received  from  America.  The  varieties  are  increased  by  layers. 
The  fothergillas  are  naturally  somewhat  tender,  and  though  not  impatient  of 
cold,  yet  they  are  easily  injured  by  the  proximity  of  other  trees  or  bushes, 
and  by  excessive  drought  or  perpetual  moisture. 
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Order  XXXVIII.  CORNA'CEJE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4-lobed.  Petals  4 ; aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  4. 
Style  filiform.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  baccate,  enclosing  a 2-celled  nut. 
Seeds  solitary  in  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  — Differs  from  Caprifoliaceae  tribe 
tfambuceae,  in  the  polypetalous  corolla  and  drupaceous  fruit.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous,  or 
sub-evergreen  ; ovate  or  oval,  entire.  Flowers  white  or  yellowish. — Shrubs 
or  low  trees ; natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Co'rnus  L.  Flowers  in  cvmes.  Stamens  4.  Style  1.  Pome  baccate. 
Bentha'mL4  Lindl.  Flowers  disposed  in  involucrated  heads.  Fruit  con- 
stituted of  many  pomes  grown  together. 

Genus  I. 


jUj  LUl 

CO'RNUS  L.  The  Dogwood.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  641.  t.  410.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  271.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  398. 

Synonymes.  Cornouiller,  Fr.  ; Hartriegel,  Ger.  ; Corniolo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  cornu , a horn  ; the  wood  being  thought  to  be  as  hard  and  as  durable  as  horn. 
Hartriegel  signifies  hard  rail,  or  hard  wood.  The  name  of  Dogwood  is  applied  to  this  genus, 
because,  as  Parkinson  says,  in  his  Paradisus,  the  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  is  not  fit  even  for 
dogs ; but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  and 
leaves,  a decoction  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a wash  for  curing  the  mange,  &c.,  in  dogs. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  adhering  to  the  ovarium  ; limb  small,  4-toothed. 
Petals  4,  oblong,  sessile,  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  4.  Style  1.  Drupe 
baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  the  calyx,  containing  a 2-celied,  rarely 
3-celled  nucleus.  Seeds  solitary,  pendulous.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  except  in  C.  alternifolia,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; 
entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and  umbellate,  involu- 
crated ; sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  involucra.  Petals 
white,  rarely  yellow.  — Trees  under  the  middle  size,  and  shrubs,  deciduous; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Most  of  the  species  ripen  their  fruit  in  England  ; but  they  are  usually  pro- 
pagated by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  wood  of  all  the  species 
makes  the  very  best  charcoal.  Common  soil,  and  most  of  the  species  will 
thrive  in  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

§ i.  Nudiflbrce  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  nudus,  naked,  and  flos,  a flower  ; the  inflores- 
cence being  without  an  involucre. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  corymbose  or  panicled,  without 
an  involucre. 

A.  Leaves  alternate. 

* ^ EC.  alternifo'lia  L.  The  alternate-leaved 
Dogwood. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  125.  ; L’Herit.  Corn.,  No.  11.  : 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  398. 

Synonyme.  C.  alterna  Marsh. 

Engravings.  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  43. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  70. ; 
and  our  fig.  912. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute, 
hoary  beneath.  Corymbs  depressed,  spreading. 

Branches  warted.  Pomes  purple,  globose,  about 
the  size  of  a grain  of  pepper.  Leaves  on  long 
petioles.  Branches  green  or  reddish  brown.  (Don’ 
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Mill.)  A smooth  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree  North  Amertca  from 
JCaJato  Carolina  in 

L"  Octobe?.  '"Decaying  leaves  redd.sh  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  green- 
ish  or  reddish  brown.  , 

This  species  is  easily  known  from  every  which  are  also 

horizontal  umbelliferous  character  assume  y.^  ^ the’  general  colour 

f thTTa’l^  green"  staves  are  alternate,  but  not  unfre- 

quently  opposite. 

B.  Leaves  opposite. 


$k  2.  C. 


sangui'nea  L.  The  blood -red-leaved,  or  common.  Dogwood. 


sanguin' or  fero  e>  “ 

% Bois  punais,Vr.  ; rother  because  it  bears  fruit  ^b.ey  cry 

Derivation.  This  species  is  called  f « mina.  ^OSSoms  oDlV  till  the  tree  is  15  or  20  years  old.  Virga 
young  : whereas  t’ornus  mas  produces  mate  blossoms  o y shoots,  though  they  are  not 

sangulnea  is  literally  the  bloody  tw;gtalluding^thecolou  Round  Tree,  &c.  arise 

nearly  so  red  as  those  of  Cftrnus Jlba -The alludes  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for 
from  the  same  source  as  Dogwood.  (.  „ 2-pnw  the  Saxon  name  for  this  species ; or,  as 

skewers  ; Gaten  Tree  is  a corruption  for  a pipe,  the  wood  of  this  tree  being 

some  suppose,  it  is  derived  from  the  Span  wo to  1 the  other  somewhat  similar 

more  hollow,  or  full  of  pith,  than  that  of  C.  mas- caueriage,  evidently  from  the  same 

Snec  Clmr.,&c.  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 

2 smooth  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat. 

Branches  of  a dark  red  when  full  grown.  Leaves  2 
to  3 in  long.  Flowers  greenish  white,  unpleasantly 
scented  Petals  revolute\t  the  sides  Fruit  dark 
nurnle  and  very  bitter.  {Don's  Mill.)  A large  shrub. 

Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa,  in  hedges  andthickets 
esnecially  on  a chalk  and  limestone  soil;  plentnul  in 
Britain  in  like  situations  ; and  also  said  to  grow  in 
“’America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  near 
New  York;  but  it  has  probably  been  introduced 
there.  Height  4 ft.  to  15  ft.  Flowers  white ; June. 

Fruit  dark  purple  ; ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Decaying  leaves  deep  red.  Naked  young  wood  green. 

Pieties  ^ MUL  3 p 399. . C sangulnea  Pursh,  Schmidt 

Baum  2.  t.  66.  ; has  the  flowers  with  yellow  anther*,  and  the 
berries  a dark  brown.  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  near  New  York ; and 
only  differs  from  the  C.  sangulnea  of  Europe  in  having  the  leave 
pubescent,  and  in  being  of  larger  stature. 

- F c 3 fdliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white 
^'and  yellow,  and  occasional  streaks  of  red.  A pint  lately  received 
into  Messrs  Loddiges’s  collection,  named  C.  candidlssima  fol.  vai., 
ahpears  from  the  leaves,  to  be  identical  with  this  variety.  C.  can- 
didissima,  in  the  same  collection,  appears  from  its  leaves  to  be 
nothing  more  than  C.  sangulnea. 

One  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  old  shrubberies  ; and  easily  known  from 
..n  the  other  kinds  of  Cornus  by  the  abundance  of  its  dark  purple  fru  , 

7 t,.iei  ° , rpfi  0f  its  leaves  before  they  drop  off  in  autumn.  It  is  from 

the  intensely  dark  red  ot  its  icave^  ^ the%  ffic  name  of  sangulnea  has 

this  last  cncunis  a , limch  more  obviously  applicable  to  C.  alba,  on 

accoun^of  of  itsloots.  C.  purpurl  JJuld  be  a much  better 


913.  C.  sangulnea. 
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SkrSMS  neSlyt  3f  ZfX  Tc^ 

a 3*  C’  A,LBA  L-  The  whit e-fruited  Dogwood. 

Identification  - Lin.  Mant.,  p.  40. ; Don’s  Mill.  3 n 399 

Synonymes.  C.  stolonifera  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer  F 'n  109  • C tat&ri  ivrn  r 

Engravings.  Pall.  FL  Ross.,  i.  t.  34. ; and  our  fig.  9MP'  109'  ’ C'  taf&nca  MtlL  * on . t.  104. 

Spec,  Char ^ fyc.  Branches  recurved.  Branchlets 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 
beneath.  Corymbs  depressed.  Branches  of  a 

Fruit  white’  or  hiuish  white. 

(Dons  Mill.)  A large  shrub.  Siberia,  at  the 
rivers  Oby  and  Irtysch,  among  bushes,  &c.  ; 

Amenca,  from  Virginia  to  Canada,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;  and  also  in  North 
Cahforma  Height  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in 
1/41.  r lowers  white;  May  to  July.  Fruit 
white  or  bluish  white ; ripe  in  September.  De- 
caying leaves  red  or  reddish  yellow.  Naked 
young  wood  intensely  red  or  coral  colour. 

V arieties. 

® C.  «•  2 circincita  Don’s  Mill.  iii.  p.  399  q 
circinata  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  in  Linncsa  iii. 

p.  139.,  has  the  berries  of  a lead  colour.  Throughout  Canada  and 
from  Lake  Huron  to  lat  69°  n g out  Canada>  and 

Interesting  in  summer,  from  its  fine  large  leaves  and  n 

..  “ *'  7C'  ) stei'cta  Lam.  The  straight-fo-racM  Dogwood 

. r 

ssstsr1-  ** c.ean 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  67.  and  our  figs.  915,  916. 

Spec.  Char.,  c $c.  Branches  straight, 
iastigiate.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated’ 
glabrous,  green  on  both  surfaces; 
when  young,  hardly  pubescent  be- 
neath. Corymbs  convex,  somewhat 
panicled.  Branches  reddish  brown. 

Anthers  blue.  Pomes  globose,  soft, 
blue  on  the  outside,  but  white  in- 
^cle.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  shrub. 

North  America,  from  Carolina  to  Ca- 
nada, frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers  • 
also  m Mexico,  between  Tampico  and’ 

Keal  del  Monte.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft 
rarely  20  ft.  Introd.  1758.  Flowers 
white;  June  and  July.  Fruit  blue 
without  and  white  within  ; ripe  in 
October.  Decaying  leaves  reddish 
green.  Naked  young  wood  green,  or  rusty  green. 


916.  C.  (a.)  stricta 


C.  <a.)  stricta. 
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Varieties. 

sli  C.  (a.)  s.  2 asperifolia,  C.  asperifdlia  Load.  Cat.  ed.  1836,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  the  species,  differs  from  it  but  very  slightly. 

C.  (a.)  s.  3 sempervirens , C.  sempervirens  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836,  closely 
resembles  the  species,  but  differs  from  it  in  retaining  its  leaves  through- 
out a part  of  the  winter. 


Sfe  ¥ 5.  C.  (a.)  panicula'ta  L’Herit.  The  panicled -flowering  Dogwood. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Corn.,  No.  10.  t.  5.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  398.  . 

Synonymes.  C.  racembsa  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  116. ; C.  foe'mina  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4. ; C.  citnfolia  Hort. 
Par. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  2,  t.  68. ; and  our  fig.  917. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  ovate, 
acuminated,  glabrous,  hoary  beneath.  Corymb 
thyrsoid.  Ovarium  silky.  Branches  pale  pur- 
plish. Pomes  roundish,  depressed,  watery, 
white,  3 lines  in  diameter.  The  dots  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  are  only  seen 
through  a lens,  tear  bicuspidate  short,  adpressed 
hairs.  Tube  of  calyx  pubescent  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A large  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  swamps 
and  near  rivulets,  among  other  bushes.  Height 

4 ft.,  to  6 ft.  in  America  ; 20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  cultiva- 
tion. Introduced  in  1758.  Flowers  white  ; July 
and  August.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  October.  De- 
caying leaves  reddish  brown.  Naked  young  wood 
purplish. 

Varieties . 

# C.  p.  2 albida  Ehrh.  Beitr.  iv.  p.  16.  — 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 

^ C.  p.  3 radiata  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i. 

p.  109. — Corymbs  sterile,  foliiferous.  917.  c.  (a.)  pamcuikta. 

$tz  6.  C.  (a.)  seri'cea  L’Herit.  The  silky  Dogwood. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Corn.,  No.  6.  t.  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  399. 

Synonymes.  C.  lanuginbsa  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  92.  ; C.  alba  Walt.  FI.  Car.  88.,  but  not  of 
Lin.  ; C.  caerdlea  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  116.  ; C.  -tmbmum  Du  RoiHarbk.  1.  p.  165. ; C.  rubiginbsa 
Ehrh.  Beitr.  4.  p.  15.  ; C.  ferruginea  Hort.  Par. ; C.  candidxssima  Mill. ; C.  cyanocferpos  Mcench, 
but  not  of  Gmel. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  64. ; and  our  fig.  918. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  spreading. 

Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  ovate, 
acuminated,  clothed  with  rusty  pubes- 
cence beneath.  Corymbs  depressed, 
woolly.  Pomes  bright  blue.  Nut 
compressed.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A large 
shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  swampy 
woods  and  on  river  banks.  Height 

5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1683. 

Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  Fruit 
bright  blue ; ripe  in  October.  Decay- 
ing leaves  rusty  brown.  Naked  young 
wood  brown  and  green. 

Variety. 

&  C.  {a.)  s.  2 oblongifolia  Dec.  Prod. 

iv.  p.  272.,  C.  oblongifolia  Rafiin  in  Litt .,  has  leaves  oblong  and 
glabrous  above. 

This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  comes  nearer, 

in  general  appearance,  to  C.  alba  than  they  do  ; but  it  is  a weaker  plant,  and 

smaller  in  all  its  pans  than  that  species.  The  two  preceding  sorts,  C.  (a.) 


9’«.  C.  a.)  serlcea. 
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stricta  and  C.  (a.)  paniculata,  have  much  narrower  leaves,  and  a more  compact 
fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  than  any  other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  C. 
(a.)  paniculata  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three  sorts  for  a small  garden,  as  it  is 
easily  kept  of  a small  size,  and  in  a neat  shape,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 

¥ 7.  C.  (a.)  circina'ta  L'Herit.  The  rounded-team/  Dogwood. 


Readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sorts,  by  its  broader  leaves,  and  its 

rough  warted  branches. 

If  8.  C.  oblo'nga  Wall.  The  oblong  -leaved  Dogwood. 

Identification.  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.,  I.  p.  432. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  398. 

Synonyme.  C.  paniculata  Hamilt.  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  140. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  920.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated, 
acute  at  the  base,  glaucous,  and  rather  sca- 
brous beneath,  with  many  excavated  glands 
along  the  axils  of  the  ribs  and  nerves.  Co- 
rymbs spreading,  panicled.  Young  shoots 
clothed  with  short  adpressed  hair.  Leaves 
4 in.  to  6 in.  long,  and  1 in.  to  l£in.  broad. 

Petioles  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  white 
or  pale  purplish,  fragrant.  Calyx  clothed 
with  adpressed  silvery  hairs,  as  well  as  the  92°-  c*ob,<5n&a> 

pedicels  and  petals.  Ovarium  3-celled.  Pome  ovate-oblong.  (Don's  Mill.) 
A large  shrub.  Nepal,  about  Narainhetty,  Katmandu,  and  the  Valley  of 
Dhoon.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  white  or 
purplish,  fragrant. 

§ ii.  InvolucratcB  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  involucrum,  an  involucre,  with  which  the  heads  of  flowers  are  severally  sur- 
rounded. 

! Sect.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  umbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4 leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.)  Trees, 
with  yellow  umbelled  flowers. 

? 9 . C.  ma's  L.  The  male  Dogwood,  the  Cornel , or  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree. 

' Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  171. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  400.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

I Synonymes.  C.  m&scula  L'Herit.  Corn.  No.. 4. ; Long  Cherry  Tree  ; Cornelia  ; Cornouiller  mile, 
Comes,  Corneilles,  Fr. ; Kornel  Kirsche  Hartriegel,  Ger. ; Corgnolo,  lial- 

j Derivation.  The  name  of  mas  has  been  applied  to  this  species  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  ; in 

I all  probability,  because  young  plants  are  barren  for  many  years  after  they  show  flowers  • these 


Identification.  L’Herit.  Corn.,  p.  7.  No.  8.  t.  3.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  399. 

Synonymes.  C.  tomentdsa  Mickx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  91.  ; C.  rugdsa  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  115.;  C. 
virgmi&na  Hort.  Par. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  69. ; and  our  fig.  919. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  warted.  Leaves 
broadly  oval,  acuminated,  clothed  with  hoary 
tomentum  beneath.  Corymbs  depressed, 
spreading.  Branches  slightly  tinged  with 
red.  Leaves  broad,  waved  on  their  edges. 

Flowers  white,  as  in  most  of  the  species. 

Pomes  globose,  at  first  blue,  but  at  length 
becoming  w hite.  (Don's  Mill.)  A large  shrub. 

North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  ; and  probably  of  Cali- 
fornia. Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced 
in  1784.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July. 

Fruit  at  first  blue,  and  then  turning  white  ; 
ripe  in  October.  Decaying  leaves  rusty 
brown.  Naked  young  wood  green,  tinged  with  red. 
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flowers  being  furnished  with  stamens  only.  For  an  opposite  reason,  the  name  of  Cornus  fce'mina 
was  given  to  C.  sanguinea.  (See  p.502.)  The  name  of  Cornelian  Cherry  relates  to  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  fruit,  which  resembles  that  of  a cornelian. 

Engravings.  Black.,  t.  121. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  o\ixfigs.  921. and  922. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oval, 
acuminated,  rather  pubescent  on  both  surfaces. 

Flowers  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Umbels  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  4-leaved  involucre.  Flowers 
yellow.  Fruit  elliptic,  of  a bright  shining  scarlet  co- 
lour, the  size  and  form  of  a small  olive  or  acorn,  very 
styptic  in  its  immature  state.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A large 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and 
in  the  North  of  Asia,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes. 

Height  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flow- 
ers yellow  ; February  to  April.  Fruit  cornelian- 
coloured;  ripe  in  October  and  November.  Decay- 
ing leaves  reddish  green.  Naked  young  wood  brownish  green. 

Varieties. 

C.  m.  2fructu  cerce  coloris  N.  Du  Ham.  ii.  p.  162.  has  the  fruit  of  a 
wax  colour. 

¥ C.  m.  3 vanegatus  has  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellow. 


922.  Ctfmus  wim. 


The  wood  has  been,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  for  its  hardness  and  durability , 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  ^flexible.  In  a dry  state,  it  weighs  69  lb. 
5 oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  small  branches  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable 
spokes  for  ladders ; wooden  forks  for  turning  the  grain  on  barn  floors,  and  for 
making  hay  ; hoops,  butchers’  skewers,  and  toothpicks.  The  wooden  forks 
are  made  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  extremity ; 
and,  after  cutting  the  branch  to  a proper  length,  which  is  commonly  about  5 
or  6 feet,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  to  form  the 
prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a triangle,  like  the  wooden  corn  forks  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a hot  oven,  where  they  are  kept  till  they 
are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape  given  to  them.  Similar  hay  and  straw 
forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  France,  and  of  the  willow  in  various  parts 
•>1  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  fruit,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  is  some- 
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what  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat  ; and,  on  the  Continent,  it  is  frequently 
used  in  confectionery,  and  for  making  marmalades.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
the  cornel  is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine 
display  made  by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a low  tree,  never  growing  out 
of  bounds,  and  one  which,  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great  duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  small  suburban  gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a fit  associate 
for  small  trees  of  Cratae'gus,  Herberts,  72hamnus,  2£uonymus,  //amamelis,  &c. 
Seeds ; but  layers  or  suckers  come  much  sooner  into  a flowering  state.  There 
are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  old  French  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  also  in  the  old  gardens  of  Germany. 

% 10.  C.  flo^rida  L.  The  Florida  Dogwood. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1661. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  400. 

Synonyme.  Virginian  Dogwood. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  526. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  52. ; and  our  fig.  923. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath, 
beset  with  adpressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  umbellate,  pro- 
truded after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  large,  roundish,  retuse, 
or  nearly  obcordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flow- 
ers greenish  yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of 


those  of  C.  mas ; ripe  in  August.  (Don's  Mill.) 
tree.  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods  ; and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  sea.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1731.  Flowers  large,  yellowish  white ; April 
and  May.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  August.  De- 
caying leaves  yellowish  green.  Naked  young 
wood  brownish  green. 

Cornus  florida  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  It  thrives  best  in 
a peat  soil,  which  must  be  kept  moist ; and  the 
situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  otherwise  they  will  not  flower.  Cuttings 
or  layers,  both  of  which  readily  strike  root. 


A large  shrub  or  low 


923.  C.  fldrida. 


Cornus  grdndis  Schlect.  A small  tree  or  shrub.  Chico,  in  ravines.  Intro- 
duced in  1838  by  Hartweg,  and  probably  hardy.  “ It  has  a beautiful  foliage  ; the 
leaves  being  from  3 in.  to  5 in.  long,  smooth  and  deep  green  above,  hoary  with 
down  on  the  under  side.”  The  flowers  are  in  small  heads,  and  the  fruit  as  large 
as  a sloe,  and  purplish  black,  covered  with  bloom.  (Bot.  Beg.  Chron.,  183.9.) 

C.  officinalis,  a native  of  Japan,  is  figured  by  Sieboldt  (t.  50.),  and  will  pro- 
bably prove  hardy. 

Genus  II. 


Lfj 


Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria 


BENTHAM IA  Lindl.  The  Benthamia. 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579. 

| Synonyme.  C6rnus  sp.  Wall.,  Dec.,  and  G.  Don. 

\ Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society ; and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  moralist  and  jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham. 

i Gen.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  involucre 
which  consists  of  4 petal-like  parts,  and  resembles  a corolla.  Calyx  with  a 
minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  4.  Style 
1.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  together  ; endocarp  in  each 

; pome  with  2 cells.  Seeds  solitary  and  pendulous  in  each  cell.  (Lindl.) 
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Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  : entire.  Flowers  large, 
white.  — A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  Himalayas.  Culture  as  in  Cornus. 

*£  1.  B.  fragi'fera  Lindl.  The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthamia. 

Identification . Hort.  Trans.,  2d  series,  1.  p.458.;  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579. 

Synonymes.  C.  capitata  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  1.  p.  434.,  Don’s  Mill.  3.  p.  399.  ; Chung-wa,  in 
Nepal ; Bhumowro,  in  Serampore. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579.";  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  series,  1.  t.  17. ; and  our  fig.  924. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  spreading,  smooth. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  on 
short  petioles,  rather  rough  with  small  ad- 
pressed  down.  Flowers  sessile,  densely  aggre- 
gate, forming  a round  head  girded  by  a 4-leavea 
scabrous  involucrum.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A large 
sub-evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  Nepal,  in 
Gossainfdian.  Height  10  ft.  to  15.  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1825.  Flowers  large,  yellowish  white; 

June.  Fruit  large,  about  the  size  of  that  of  the 
common  arbutus,  reddish ; ripe  in  October  ; 
yellowish  white  within,  not  unpleasant  to  eat 
Young  shoots  whitish  green. 

Bather  tender  in  the  climate  of  London,  though 
it  forms  a fine  evergreen  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall  : perhaps  it  might  be  ren- 
dered hardier  by  grafting  it  on  Cornus  sanguinea.  Readily  propagated  either 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  of  easy  culture  in  loamy  soil,  kept  moist. 

Benthamia  japonica  is  figured  by  Sieboldt  (t.  16.),  and  is  probably  hardy. 


Order  XXXIX.  LORANTHA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  calyculate,  entire  or  lobed.  Petals  4 — 8,  distinct  or  co- 
hering ; aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  4 — 8,  opposite  the  petals,  or  more  or 
less  adnate  to  them.  Style  absent  or  present.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
1-celled,  1-seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  Albumen  fleshy.  Flowers  gene- 
rally unisexual.  The  habit,  and  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals, 
distinguish  this  from  Caprifoliaceae  and  Cornaceae.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; entire.  Flowers  small, 
whitish,  or  purplish.  — Shrubs,  parasitical  or  terrestrial.  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  included  in  the  genera  Ffscum,  Loranthus, 

and  Aucuba. 

JVscum  L.  Flowers  dioecious  or  monoecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete. Petals  usually  4,  connected  at  the  base  in  the  male  flowers,  but  free 
in  the  female.  Berry  globular,  viscid,  of  1 cell. 

Lora'nthus  L.  Flowers  dioecious  or  hermaphrodite.  Margin  of  calyx 
entire.  Petals  5 — 6,  linear,  reflexed. 

Au'cuba  Thunb.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  4,  ovate 
lanceolate.  Fruit  fleshy,  1-seeded. 

Genus  I. 


FI'SCUM  L.  The  Mistletoe.  Lin.  Syst . Monoe'cia,  or  Dioe'cia, 
Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  009.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  277.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  402. 
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Synonymcs.  Misseldine,  Gui,  or  Guy,  Fr. ; Misti,  or  Missel,  Ger. ; Visco,  or  Vischio,  Ital. ; Lega- 
modoga,  Span. 

Derivation.  Viscus,  or  viscum.  is  the  Latin  for  birdlime,  which  is  made  from  the  berries;  and 
Mistletoe  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mist,  the  German  word  for  dung,  or  slimy  dirt, 
and  by  others  from  mistelta,  the  Saxon  name  for  the  plant. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  a slight  border  in  the  male  flowers,  more  evident  in  the 
female.  Corolla  in  the  male  flowers  gamopetalous,  in  4 deep,  ovate,  acute, 
equal  divisions ; in  the  female  flower  of  4 ovate,  equal,  deciduous  petals. 
Anthers  in  the  female  flowers  none;  in  the  male  flower  4,  compressed.  Ova- 
rium ovate.  Stigma  sessile.  Berry  globular.  ( Don’s  AIM.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; undi- 
vided, entire,  rigid.  Flowers  in  fascicles  or  spikes,  greenish.  Berries  white. 
— An  evergreen  shrub,  parasitical  on  trees.  Europe;  in  Britain,  England. 

F 1.  V.  a'lbum  L.  The  white-fruited,  or  common.  Mistletoe. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1451. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  277.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  403. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  115.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1470. ; Baxt.  Brit.  PL,  t.  40. ; and  our  fig.  925., 
which  exhibits  a portion  of  a male  plant,  marked  and  of  a female  plant  in  fruit,  marked/. 
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flat ; sometimes  oval, 
at  other  times  triangu- 
lar, and  at  other  times 
of  various  forms.  In  Jig. 

926.,  a is  the  male  blos- 
som magnified;  6,  the  fe- 
male blossom  magnified ; 
of,  a berry  cut  through, 
transversely ; e,  a seed 
divided  vertically,  show- 
ing the  two  embryos  ; g , 
the  embryo  magnified  ; 
h,  the  two  embryos,  with 
the  two  radicles  germi- 
nating ; if  a single  radi- 
cle ; k,  a side  view,  or 
section,  of  the  two  radi- 
cles; and  If  a side  view, 
or  section,  of  the  single 
radicle.  Our  mistletoes, 
at  Bayswater,  are  now 
(Aug.  1840)  from  4 in. 
to  8 in.  in  length,  with 
4 or  5 pairs  of  leaves,  M 
after  having  been  four  § 
years  sown.  Mr.  Moss,  a 
nurseryman  at  Malvern, 
has  succeeded  in  grafting  the  mistletoe  standard  high  on  young  apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  also  on  poplars  and  willows.  The  grafts  should  be  made  in  the 
first  or  second  week  in  May  ; and  they  should  never  be  lowrer  than  5 ft.  from 
the  ground,  or  higher  than  10  ft.  Where  the  stock  is  not  more  than  \ in.  in 
diameter,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  into  which  a scion  of  mistletoe, 
pared  thin,  is  inserted,  having  a bud  and  a leaf  at  the  upper  end.  In  grafting 
longer  pieces,  a notch  should  be  cut  out  of  the  stock  ; an  incision  made 
below  the  notch  ; and  a shoulder  left  on  the  scion  to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the 
manner  of  crown  grafting.  In  every  case,  there  must  be  a joint  on  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  scion.  The  mistletoe  may  also  be  propagated  by  budding, 
taking  care  to  have  a heel  of  wood  and  a joint  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bud.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  xiii.  pp.  206.  and  285.) 


Genus  II. 


LORA'NTIIUS  L.  The  Loranthus.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentahex&ndria  Mono- 

gynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1672. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  671.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  409. 

Derivation.  From  lorum,  a lash  made  of  leather,  and  anthos,  a flower  ; alluding  to  the  long  linear 
shape  and  leathery  substance  of  the  petals. 

Gen.  Char.  Floivers  dioecious  or  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  adnate, 
with  an  entire  border.  Petals  5 — 6,  linear,  reflexed.  Stamens  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  petals.  Filaments  short.  Anthers  globose.  Style  thickish. 
Stigma  simple.  Berry  globose,  1 -celled,  1 -seeded.  ( Dojis  Mill. ) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  nearly  so,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; entire, 
rigid.  Flowers  in  spikes,  axillary  and  terminal.  — An  evergreen  shrub, 
parasitical  on  trees  ; native  of  Austria. 


xxxix.  lorantha'cejE  : au'cuda . 
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£ 1.  L.  europ/^us  L.  The  European  Loranthus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1672. ; Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  t.  30. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  409. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  1.  c. ; our  fig.  927.,  and  our  fig.  928.  of  the  natural  size 


927 . L , europce'us . 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  glabrous, 
much  branched.  Branches  te- 
rete. Leaves  opposite,  petiolate, 
oval-oblong.  Racemes  terminal, 
simple.  Flowers  dioecious,  of  6 petals.  (Don’s  Mill.')  An  evergreen  parasitical 
shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Fiscum  album.  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Upper  Siberia,  on  oak  and  sweet  chestnut  trees.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
Introduced  in  1839.  Flowers  greenish  ; May.  Berries  oval,  white  or  yel- 
lowish ; ripe  in  December. 


Berries  of  this  plant  were  received  from  M.  Charles  Rauch  of  Vienna,  by 
his  brother,  M.  Francis  Rauch,  and  sown  on  trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s Garden,  and  also  in  our  garden,  at  Bayswater,  in  January,  1839, 
though  they  have  not  yet  vegetated 


j 

\ 


Genus  III. 


AU'CUBA  Thunb.  The  Aucuba.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice' cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap  , p.  4. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  274. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  433. 

I Synonytnes.  Aucuba  Ksempf.  Amoen.  5.  p.  775. ; EQbasis  Salisb.  Prod.  p.  68. 
i Derivation.  Aucuba  is  the  Japanese  name. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  closely  adhering,  with  the  margin  a 
little  elevated,  and  4-toothed  ; teeth  obtuse,  very  short.  Petals  4,  decidu- 
ous, alternating  with  the  calycine  teeth,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the 
| elevated  fleshy  4-angled  disk.  Stamens  4.  Ovarium  cylindrical.  Style  very 
I short,  thick,  terete.  Berry  fleshy,  1 -seeded.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; petiolate,  coriaceous. 
I Flowers  small,  panicled. 

i An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree  ; Japan;  with  dichotomous  or  verticillate 
(branches,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Loranthus  and  VUcum.  The  male 
Iblossom  is  unknown.  Only  the  female  state  of  this  plant  is  in  British 
gardens. 

1.  A.  japo'nica  Thunb.  The  Japan  Aucuba. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  p.  64. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  274. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  433. 

Synonymes.  Eb  basis  dich6tomus  Salisb.  Prod.  p.  68  ; spotted-leaved  Laurel,  Japan  Laurel. 
Engravings.  Thunb.  Icon.  FI.  Jap.,  t.  12.  and  13.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1197.;  and  our  fig.  929. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acuminated,  toothed,  cori- 
aceous, glabrous,  shining,  pale  green  ; 
beautifully  spotted  with  yellow, 
having  the  midrib  rather  prominent, 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  reticulately 
veined.  Petioles  articulated  with 
the  branches,  and  dilated  at  the 
base.  ( Don’s  Mill.')  An  evergreen 
shrub.  Japan,  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft., 
and  probably  much  higher  in  warm 
sheltered  situations.  Introduced  in 
1 783.  Flowers  dark  blood-coloured ; 

May  and  July.  Berries  red  ; ripe 
in  March  ; not  yet  seen  in  England. 

As  hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the 
common  laurel;  and,  what  is  a very 

valuable  property  in  England,  it  will  929.  ^.jap<5nica. 

endure  coal  smoke  better  than 

almost  any  other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings;  and 
grows  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  advancing  steadily  by  shoots  of  from 
6 in.  to  9 in.  long  every  season. 


Order  XL.  CAPRIFOLIA'CEtE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  monopetalous ; tube  short  ; limb  5- 
lobed  ; aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  5,  adnate  to  the  corolla,  and  alternat- 
ing with  its  lobes.  Ovarium  3-celled.  Style  exserted.  Stigmas  3,  distinct,  or 
combined.  Berry  pulpy,  rarely  dry,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  1 or  many  celled. 
Seeds  solitary,  twin  or  numerous  in  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  or  compound,  generally  ex  stipulate,  deciduous,  or  ever- 
green. Flowers  terminal,  corymbose,  or  axillary.  — Shrubs  or  low  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  which  may  be  arranged  in 
two  sections  as  under  : — 

Sect.  I.  Sambu'cEjE  Humb.  et  Kth. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5 segments  only 
connected  a little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3, 
sessile. 

(S'ambu'cus  Tourn.  Corolla  rotate,  urceolate.  Berry  roundish,  pulpy,  1-celled, 
3 — 4-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 

Fibu'rnum  L.  Corolla  rotate,  subcampanulate,  and  tubular.  Berry  1- 
seeded,  crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth.  Low  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  ; 
partly  evergreen 

Sect.  II.  Lonice'rEJS  Brown. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usualty  irregular 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct  or  concrete  stigmas. 

Diervi'll/*  Tourn.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  5-parted.  Corolla  3-cleft. 

Capsule  1-celled,  many-seeded.  A low  deciduous  shrub. 

Loni'ceR/4  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  5-parted,  usually  irre- 
gular. Berry  3-celled.  Cells  few-seeded.  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs, 
many  of  them  twiners. 

Sympiiorica'rpos  G.  Don.  (Symphoria  Pers.)  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Co- 
rolla almost  regular.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled,  two  of  them 
empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1 seed  each  Deciduous  shrubs. 


XL.  CAPRIFOLIa'cE/E  : iSAMBU'CLTS. 
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Lkycestr'r/^  Wall.  Calyx  5- parted,  irregular.  Corolla  5-parted.  Berry  5* 
celled,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  Cells  many-seeded.  A rambling  sub  ever- 
green shrub. 


Sect.  I.  Sambu'ceje. 
Genus  I. 


, E 

SAMBU'CUS  Tom  i.  The  Elder.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst...  376.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  321.  ; Don’s  Mill., 3.  p.  436. 

Synonyme.  Phytedma  Lour.  Cock.  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 

Derivation.  From  sambuke,  which  the  Latins  have  changed  to  sambuca , a musical  instrument 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gen.  Char.,  tyc.  Calyx  small,  but  divided  into  5 deep  segments,  permanent. 

| Corolla  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed  ; lobes  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  and  heart- 
shaped.  Style  none.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1 cell, 
containing  3 — 5 seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  angular 
inside.  ( Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  bistipulate,  deciduous  ; stalked : leaflets 
toothed,  pinnate,  or  jagged,  often  biglandular  at  the  base.  Flowers  white 
or  purplish,  in  terminal  cymes,  which  are  in  some  flat,  and  in  others  thyrsoid. 
Berries  purplish,  cathartic. — Those  plants  of  the  genus  which  have  pinnate 
or  jagged  leaflets,  are  not  true  species,  but  only  varieties;  all  the  true  species 
having  only  toothed  leaflets. 

Trees,  low,  deciduous,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America  ; ornamental 
or  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  terminal  cymes  of  flowers  ; which  are 
, succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or  green  berries,  from  which  a wine  is  made. 
Ml  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; and 
! ey  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers  cymose  or  corymbose. 


% 1 . S.  ni'gra  L.  The  common , or  black  -fruited.  Elder. 
lentification.  Lin.  Sp.,  385. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  437. 


> irony  me  s.  Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Arntree,  Scotch  : Sureau,  Fr.  ; Hollander,  Ger. ; Sambuco 

i tal. ; Sauco,  and  Sabuco  Span. ; Flaeder,  Swed.  ; Hylde,  Dan. 
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Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  55. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  476.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  figs.  930.  and  931. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Arboreous.  Leaves  pinnate. 

Leaflets  usually  5,  smooth,  deep  green,  ovate  or 
oblong-oval,  acuminated  ; the  lower  leaves  some- 
times trifoliolate.  Cymes  with  5 main  branches. 

Branches,  after  a year’s  growth,  clothed  with 
smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a light  spongy 
pith.  Flowers  cream-coloured,  with  a sweet  but 
faint  smell.  Berries  globular,  purplish  black. 

Stalks  reddish.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  tree.  Eu- 
rope, and  part  of  Asia,  in  hedges,  coppices,  and 
woods  ; and  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  situations. 

Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  cream-coloured  ; 

June.  Berries  purplish  black;  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber. Decaying  leaves  yellowish  green.  Naked  young  wood  whitish  green. 


Varieties. 


£ S.  n.  2 virescens  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.322. ; S.  virescens  Desf.  Arbr.  Fr.i. 

p.  348.  — Fruit  yellowish  green. 

¥ S.  n.  3 leucocdrpa.  — Fruit  white. 

It  S.  n.  4 laciniata ; S.  laciniata  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  (Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t.  164. 

f.  2.  ; and  our  Jig. 
932)  ; the  Parsley- 
leaved  Elder;  has 
leaflets  cut  into  fin< 
segments.  The  hand 
somest  of  all  the  va 
rieties. 


932.  S.  n.  lacinikta. 


933.  S.  n.  foliis  arg6nteis. 


¥ S . n.  5 rotundifolia.  — Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  petiolate,  roundish 
serrated.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Garden 
¥ S.  n.  6 monstrosa , S.  monstrosa  Hort .,  has  the  branches 
Flowers  of  from  5 — 15  parts;  and  with  from  5 — 15  stamens 
mas  5 — 12.  Berries  irregular. 

¥ S.  n.  7 foliis  argenteis  (Jig.  933.)  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white. 

and  forms  a striking  and  lively-looking  plant  in  a shrubbery. 

*t  S.  n.  8 foliis  lutcis  has  the  leaves  slightly  variegated  with  yellow. 

The  elder  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Kent  for  its  fruit,  which  is  much 
in  demand  for  making  elder  wine.  The  flowers  and  bark  are  much  used 
herbalists  ; and  the  wood  of  old  trunks,  being  very  hard,  is  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  that  of  box  and  dogwood.  The  young  shoots,  having  large  pith,  are 
made  into  pop-guns,  and  the  pith  is  used  by  electricians  in  various  experiments. 
The  plant,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is  sometimes  used  for  forming 
hedges,  and  also  as  a nurse  plant  for  plantations  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  growing  rapidly  the  firsti 
five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  of  being  easily  choked  by  the  trees  it  had 
nursed  up.  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a good  soil,  kept  somewhat" 
moist ; and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unless  the  situation  be 


XL.  CAPRIFOLIA  CEiE  : i’AMBU  CUS. 
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open,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roots  so  readily  from 
cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  moist,  a plantation 
or  a hedge  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  instead  of  employ- 
ing rooted  plants. 

at  2.  S.  canade'nsis  L.  The  Canadian  Elder. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  385.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  436. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  142. ; and  our  fig.  934. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Frutescent.  Leaves 
pinnate  or  sub-pinnate.  Leaflets 
about  4 pairs,  and  an  odd  one  ; 
oblong,  oval,  stiffish,  acuminated, 
more  or  less  pubescent  beneath, 
sometimes  appendiculated  at  the 
base.  Cym6s  of  5 main  branches. 

Flowers  almost  scentless.  Berries 
deep  bluish  black.  {Don's  Mill.)  A 
shrub,  nearly  suffruticose.  Canada  to 
Carolina,  in  swamps  and  near  hedges. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in 
1761.  Flowers  white;  July  and 
August.  Fruit  bluish  black  ; ripe  in 
■September. 

A bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the 
.common  elder,  but  it  is  less  hardy,  and, 
in  Britain  at  least,  never  assumes  any 
thing  of  a tree  character. 

B.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers  panicled. 

& 3.  S.  racemo  sa  L.  The  racemos e-flowered,  Elder. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  386.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 

Synonymes.  S.  montana  Cam.  Epit.  976. ; S cervlni  Tabern.  1029. ; Sambuco  montana,  Hal. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1.  p.  59.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  56.  ; and  our  fig.  935. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate. 

Leaflets  5,  membranous,  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, serrated,  unequal  at  the  base. 

Petioles  glabrous.  Panicle  ovate.  Leaves 
pale  green,  pretty  smooth.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A low  tree  or  large  shrub.  Middle  and 
South  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  on  moun- 
tains. Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced 
in  1596.  Flowers  whitish  green  ; April 
and  May.  Fruit  scarlet ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

& S.  r.  2 laciniata  Koch  in  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 

Supp.  p.  3000.  — Leaflets  jagged. 

A native  of  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine. 

This  tree  has  a splendid  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine, 
large,  scarlet  fruit,  which  resemble  minia- 
ture bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated  pinnae,  are  also 

very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  elder,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection  ; though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  in  British  gardens, 

of  such  a size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  think  it  would  succeed  if 

budded  on  the  common  elder  ; and,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  many  places, 

l l 2 
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plants  might  he  trained  to  a single  stem,  and  budded  with  S . racemosa  standard 
high.  It  is  very  ornamental  in  the  Paris  gardens. 

Sfe  4.  S.  (r.)  pu'bens  Michx.  The  downy  Elder. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  181. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 

Synonymes . .S',  racemdsa  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1. 

p.  279.,  but  not  of  Lin. ; S.  pubescens  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.  Our  fig.  936.  from  a living  plant  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pin- 
nate. Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
serrated,  pubescent,  but  chiefly  on 
the  under  side.  Panicle  thyrsoid. 
(Doit’s  Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low 
tree.  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the 
highest  mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to 
10  ft.  sometimes  12  ft.  Introd.  1812. 
Flowers  whitish ; April  and  May 
Berries  red  ; ripe  in  August. 

Closely  resembling  S.  racemosa,  of 
which  it.  is  probably  only  a variety.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  mentions  a variety  with 
S.  (,r.)  p.  2 heptaphylla. 


7 leaflets,  which  may  be  designated 


Genus  II. 


FIBU'RNUM  L.  The  Viburnum.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  p.  370. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  323. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 

Synonymes.  O'prdus,  Fiburnum,  and  Tinus,  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  607.  t.  376.  and  377. ; Fiburnum  and 
0 pulus,  Mcench  Melh.  p.  505.  ; Viorne,  Fr. ; Schneeball,  Ger.  ; Viburno,  It  at. 

Derivation.  According  to  Vaillant,  the  word  Fiburnum  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  vieo,  to  tie; 
on  account  of  the  pliability  of  the  branches  of  some  species.  Viburna,  in  the  plural,  appears  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  shrubs  that  were  used  for  binding  or  tying. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  limb  small,  permanent.  Corolla  rotate,  somewhat  cam- 
pan  ulate,  or  tubular,  with  a 5-lobed  limb.  Stamens  5,  equal.  Stigmas  3, 
sessile.  Berry  ovate  or  globose,  1-seeded  from  abortion,  crowned  by  the 
calvcine  teeth.  (Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  stipulate,  chiefly  deciduous,  but  partly  evergreen ; | 
petiolate.  Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs;  usually  white,  but  sometimes  j 
verging  to  a rose  colour.  Decaying  leaves  red  and  yeiiuw. — Shrubs;  natives  i 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by 
seeds  or  layers,  in  any  common  soil. 

§ i.  T inus  Tourn. 

Synonymes.  Lentago  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  324.  ; Fiburnum  Mcench  Meth.  p.  505. 

Sect.  Chat'.,  fyc.  Leaves  quite  entire,  or  toothed.  Style  almost  wanting ; stig-, 
mas  3,  sessile. 

at  1.  V.  7Ynus  L.  The  Laurustinus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  383.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  324. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 

Synonymes.  F.  ZaurifOrme  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  363. ; Tinus  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  607.  t.  377- ; Tlnus  Zauri! 
fblia  Borkh.  in  Rcem.  Arch.  1.  pt.  2.  p.  20.  ; the  Laurustine,  wild  Baie  Tree,  Gerard ; Viorne! 
Laurier  Tin,  Fr. ; Lorbeerartiger  Schneeball,  or  Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger. ; Lagro  salvatico,  an! 
Lauro  Tino,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Laurustinus  is  from  laurus,  a laurel,  and  tinus , the  Latin  name  of  the  plant ; the  worB 
laurus  being  added,  by  old  authors,  from  the  supposition  that  this  shrub  belonged  to  the  sam! 
family  as  the  Laurus  ndbilis,  or  sweet  bay.  Lorbeerartiger  is  laurel-like. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  37. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  38.  ; and  our  fig.  937. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire,  permanent ; having  the 
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ramifications  of  the  veins  beneath,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  furnished  with 
glandular  hairs.  Corymbs  flat.  Flowers 
white,  but  rose-coloured  before  ex- 
pansion, and  sometimes  afterwards  for 
a little  time.  Berries  dark  blue.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A compact  evergreen  shrub. 
South  of  Europe,  and  North  of  Africa. 
Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in 
1596.  Flowers  white  ; December  till 
March.  Berries  dark  blue  ; ripe  in  June. 

Varieties. 

* V.  T.  2 hirta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii. 
p.  166.  ; V.  Turns  Mill.  Diet. 
No.  4.;  V.  lucidum  Mill.,  Pers ., 
and  Schultes.  — Leaves  oval-ob- 


937.  Kibtumum  Tlnus. 


margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A native  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  Very  distinct,  from  the  comparative 
roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the  leaves  and 
branches. 

j*  V.  T.  3 lucida  Ait.  1.  c.  — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, shining.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  leaves,  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.  When  the  winters  are  sharp,  the  flowers  are  killed,  and 
never  open  unless  they  are  sheltered.  This  is  quite  a distinct  variety, 
with  fewer  and  more  spreading  branches  than  the  common  kind,  and 
much  larger  leaves,  which  are  shining.  There  is  a subvariety  of  it 
with  leaves  more  or  less  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a native  about 
Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas. 

* V.  T.  4 virgata  Ait.  1.  c.,  Clus.  Hist.  No.  iii.  with  a fig.  — Leaves  ob- 

long-lanceolate, pilose  on  the  margins,  as  well  as  on  the  under  surface. 
It  is  a native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  Tivoli,  &c. 

* V.  T.  5 stricta  Hort.  has  a somewhat  erect  and  fastigiate  habit.  Horti- 

cultural Society’s  Garden.  There  is  also  a variegated  subvariety. 
One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  evergreen  shrubs,  the  foliage  tufting  in 
beautiful  masses,  and  covered  with  a profusion  of  white  flowers  which  com- 
mence expanding  in  November,  and  continue  flowering  till  April  or  Ma}r.  In 
British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  expedition’s  sake,  increased  by  layers  ; 
but  all  the  varieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off’  in  autumn, 
and  planted  in  a sandy  soil,  on  a northern  border.  In  two  years,  these  cuttings 
will  form  saleable  plants  of  the  smallest  size.  The  variety  V.  T.  lucida,  being 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  strike  than  the  others,  is  generally  increased  by 
layers,  which  are  made  in  autumn,  and  root  in  a year. 

§ ii.  Viburnum  Tourn. 

Synonyme.  Lentago  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  424. 

Sect.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  deciduous.  All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  shape 
and  size,  except  in  V.  lantanoides.  Corolla  rotate.  Fruit  oval. 

Sk  2.  V.  Lenta'go  L.  The  Lentago,  or  pliant-branched,  Viburnum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Synonymes.  Tree  Viburnum,  Canada  Viburnum  ; Viorne  H Rameaux  pendans,  Viorne  luisante, 
Fr.  ; Birn-bliitteriger  Schneeball,  Ger.  ; Canadische  Schwalkenbeerstrauch,  Schwalkenstrauch, 
Hayne.  ♦ 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  21. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  3.  t.  17G.  ; and  our  fig.  938. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous. 
Petioles  with  narrow  curled  margins.  Corymbs  terminal,  sessile.  Serratures 

I.  L 3 
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of  leaves  hooked  a little,  and  somewhat  cartilagi- 
nous. (Don's  Mill .)  A robust  shrub  or  low  tree. 
New  England  to  Carolina,  among  hedges  and  on 
the  borders  of  woods  ; and  found  throughout  Ca- 
nada. Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1761. 
Flowers  white;  July.  Fruit  black;  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. Decaying  leaves  purple  red  and  yellow 
Naked  young  wood  yellowish  and  reddish  green. 

In  British  gardens,  this  species  forms,  when  pruned 
to  a single  stem,  a handsome  small  tree,  flowering 
freely  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is 
greedily  eaten  by  birds.  Propagated  by  layers,  or  by 
seeds. 


938  V.  LentaKo. 


4 ^ 3.  V.  (L.)  prunifo'lium  L.  The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , 383. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Synonyme  V.  Lentago  Du  Roi. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  23. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  38. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
yoI.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  939. 


Spec.  Char.,  <$rc.  Leaves  roundish-obovate  and  oval,  glabrous,  rather  mem- 
branous, crenately  serrated,  ending  in  a short  acumen.  Petioles  marginate, 
glabrous.  Cymes  sessile.  Berries  ovate  or  roundish.  (Don's  Mill.)  A large 
shrub  or  low  tree.  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  fields  ; and  also 
Canada,  about  Lake  Huron.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1731. 
Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  dark  blue ; ripe  in  September. 


a i 4.  V.  (L.)  J’yrifo'lium  Poir.  The  Pear-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 


Identification.  Poir.  Diet.,  5.  p.  658. ; Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  325.  ; Don’s  Mill., 
3.  p 440. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  22.  ; and  om  figs.  940.  and  941. 


(Hfl.  V.  (L.)  pyrt- 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acutish> 
glabrous,  subserrated.  Petioles  smooth. 
Corymbs  somewhat  pedunculate.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  &c.,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1812.  Flowers  white  ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  ovate  oblong,  black ; ripe  in 
September. 
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Resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  is  not  so  straggling  in  its  growth. 


*5  5.  V.  (L.)  nu'dum  L.  The  naked-corymbed  Viburnum. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  383. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 
Synonyme.  V.  /jyrifdlium  Poir. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  20. ; Mill.  Icon.,  274.  ; and  our  fig.  042. 


Spec . Char.,  Src.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at 
the  base,  bluntish,  with  revolute  obsoletely  cre- 
nulated  margins,  quite  glabrous.  Petioles  beset 
with  scale-like  scurf  or  down.  Corymbs  pedun- 
culate, not  involucrate.  (Don's  Mill.)  A large 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Canada  to  Georgia,  in 
swamps,  particularly  on  a sandy  soil.  Height 
6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers 
whitish  ; May  to  June.  Fruit  globose,  black  or 
dark  blue ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

& It  V.  ( L .)  n . 2 squamatum  ; V.  squamatum 
Willd.  Enum.  (Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  24. ; 
and  our  Jig.  943.) ; has  the  surface,  mid- 
ribs, and  petioles  of  the 
leaves  scaly  (whence 
its  name),  and  their 
margins  crenate,  sub- 
dentate.  The  pedun- 
cles and  pedicels  are 
also  covered  with 
minute  ferruginous 
scales ; and  the  leaves 
are  smaller,  and  of  a 
bluer  green  than  those 

943.  V.  (L.)  n.  squamatum.  y n£dum# 


Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  of 
permanently  distinguishing  characters  between  it  and  V.  Lentago  and  V.  ^ru- 
mfolium.  We  think  all  the  four  varieties  of  the  same  form. 


& 6.  V.  cassinoCves  L.  The  Cassine-like  Viburnum. 


944.  V.  caesino'l des. 


Julv. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. ; 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonyme.  V.  punctatum  Rafin. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  944.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  crenated,  glabrous  above,  with  subrevolute  edges. 
Under  side  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  which  are 
keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  te- 
tragonal, covered  with  scurfy  dots. 

Corymbs  sessile.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A 
large  shrub  or  low  tree.  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swamps.  Height  3 ft. 
to  5 ft.  in  America;  10  ft.  to  12ft.  in 
England.  Flowers  white  ; June  and 
Fruit  ovate,  bluish  black ; ripe  in  September. 


& * 7.  V.  (c.)  LjEviga'tum  Willd.  The  smooth 
Viburnum. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1491.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  440.  1 

Synonymes.  V.  cassia oldes  Du  RoiHarbk.  2.  p.  486. ; V.  lanceolatum  Hill, 
Hort.  Kcw.t.  19.;  Fiburnum  carolini&num  Hort.\  Casshie  par£gua  Lin. 
Mant.  220.;  Cas  iraecorymbbsa  Mill.  Icon.  t.83.  f.l.;  Thfc  americano,  Hal. 
Engravings.  Mill.  Icon  .,  t.  83.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  945. 

L L 4 


946.  V. 


laeTigbtuai, 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  serrated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabrous. 
Branches  tetragonally  2-edged,  and  also  glabrous.  Corymbs  sessile.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  near  the  sea 
coast.  Height  10  ft.  to  14ft.  Introduced  in  1724.  Flowers  white;  June 
and  July.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

& 8.  V.  Lanta'na  L.  The.  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 
i Synonymes.  V.  tomentbsum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  363. ; wild  Guelder  Rose,  pliant-branched  Mealy 
Tree ; Viorne  cotonneuse,  Camara,  Viorne  commune,  Coudre-moinsinne,  Moncienne,  Fr. ; 
Sclilingstrauch,  wolliger  Schneeball,  or  Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger.  ; Lentaggine,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  331.  ; Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  341. ; and  our  fig.  946. 

Spec.  Char.,  dfc.  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  finely 
serrated,  veiny,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sparingly 
on  the  upper  side,  with  starry  mealy  pubescence, 
like  that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles. 

Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white  from  mealy 
down.  Cymes  pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  nume- 
rous crowded  white  flowers.  Bracteas  several, 

.small,  acute.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low 
tree,  with  copious,  opposite,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia,  in  low 
woods  and  hedges,  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils. 

Height  12ft.  to  15ft,  Flowers  white;  May  and 
June.  Fruit  compressed  in  an  early  state,  red  on 
the  outer  side,  yellow,  and  finally  black,  with  a little 
mealy  astringent  pulp ; ripe  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Decaying  leaves  of  a fine  deep  red. 

Varieties. 

suk  ¥ V.  L.  2 grandifoha  Ait.,  V.  L.  latifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  leaves  larger 
than  those  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  constitute 
a separate  species  itself.  Mr.  Gordon  thinks  this  variety  the  same 
as  V.  (L.)  lantanoides. 

Sfe  It  V.  L.  3 fdliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white 
and  yellow. 

It  grows  rapidly  when  young,  often  producing,  shoots  5 or  6 feet  long,  from 
stools  in  coppice  woods ; but  becoming  stationary  when  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  12  or  15  feet,  which  it  does  in  5 or  6 years ; and,  when  pruned  to 
a single  stem,  forms  a handsome  durable  small  tree.  In  Germany,  the  shoots 
of  one  year  are  employed  in  basket-making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other 
packages ; and  those  of  two  or  three  years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco- 
pipes.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  laid  up  in  a heap 
in  the  rotting-ground,  like  haws  ; for,  if  sown  immediately  after  being  gathered, 
they  will  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  nionths. 


& ¥ 9.  V.  (L.)  lantanoi'des  Michx.  The  Lantana-like  Viburnum,  or 
American  Wayfaring  Tree. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  179. ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. 

Synonymes.  ? V.  Lantana  0 grandifblia  Ait.  Hort. 
Kcw.  ed.  1.,  vol.  i.  p.  392. ; V.  grandifblium 
Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.  No.  14.  ; V.  Lantana  0 
canadensis  Pars.  Ench.  1.  p.  327. ; Hobble  Bush, 
Amer. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1079.  ; and  our  fig.  947. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  roundish-cor- 
date, abruptly  acuminated,  unequally 
serrated;  serratures awnless.  Branches, 
petioles,  ami  nerves  of  leaves  clothed 
with  powdery  tomentum.  Corymbs 
terminal,  almost  sessile.  Fruit  ovate. 


947.  V.  ( L. ) lantanoides. 
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(Don’s  Miller .)  The  outer  flowers  of  the  corymbs  are  abortive  and 

radiant;  a circumstance,  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few 
botanists.  A shrub  or  low  tree,  very  like  V.  Lantana,  but  of  more  humble 
growth,  and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tomentose.  Canada  to  Carolina, 
principally  in  the  forests  called  Beech  Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake 
Huron.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  white ; June 
and  July.  Fruit  first  red,  afterwards  black.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 


® 10.  V.  (L.)  dahu'ricum  Pall.  The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

Identification . Pall.  FI.  Ros.,p.  52. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328.; 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 

Synonymes.  Lonicera  mongdlica  Pall.  FI.  Itos.  1.  t.  38.  f. 

t.  58.  f.  F.  G. ; Cdrnus  dailrica  Laxm. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ros.,  t.  38.,  and  t.  58.  f.  F.  G.  ; 

Gmel.  Sib.,  3.  t.  25. ; and  our  fig.  948. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat 
cordate  at  the  base,  crenately  serrated, 

.beset  with  stellate  down,  as  well  as  the 
branch  lets.  Corymbs  dichotomous,  few- 
flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  fun- 
nel-shaped, bluntly  5-toothed.  Berry  5- 
seeded.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A shrub  resembling 
V.  Lantana.  Dahuria.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 

Introduced  in  1785.  Flowers  yellowish 
white  ; June  and  July.  Fruit  at  first  red, 
but  afterwards  black  and  sweet ; ripe  in 
September.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

A tolerably  distinct  variety  ; but,  in  our 
opinion,  by  no  means  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered a species.  948.  V.  (1.)  dahurliurr. 


sife  11.  V.  (?L.)  cotinifo'lium  D.  Don.  The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  1.  p.  141.  ; Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  327. ; Don’s  Mill  , 3.  p.  441. 
Synonyme.  V.  Mullaha  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  1.  p.  141. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1650. ; and  our  fig.  949.  from  the  plant  in  the  Hoiticaltural  Society’s 
Garden,  andyig.  950.  from  the  Bot.  Reg. 


919.  V.  (?  1.)  cotii.if6lium. 


S])ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
roundish  oval,  quite 
entire,  clothed  with 
stellate  tomentum  on 
both  surfaces,  grey 
beneath,  as  well  as 
the  branches.  Co- 
rymbs terminal,  wool- 
ly. Flowers  white. 
( Don’s  Miller.)  A 
shrub.  Himalayas,  at 
the  height  of  from 
5000  ft.  to  7000  ft., 
30°  n.  lat.  Height 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Intro- 


duced in  1832,  or  be-  950.  v.  (?i.)coti»iaiium. 
fore.  Flowers  white, 


tinted  with  pink ; April  and  May. 

In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  V.  Lantana ; but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  more  tinted  with  pink ; and  neither  flat  nor  bell-shaped,  but 
of  a distinct  obconical  figure. 

3k  12.  V.  denta'tum  Lin.  The  toothed -leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. 

Synonymes.  V.  dentiitum  ldcidum  Ait.  Hort..  Keu\  1.  p.  372.  ; F.  dentatum  glabellum  Michx  FI 
Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  179.  ; Arrow-wood;  Viorne  dentee,  Fr. 

Engravings ■ Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1.  t.  36. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  35.  ; and  our  jigs.  951.  and  952. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Partly  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate, 
and  nearly  orbicular,  plicate,  coarsely  and  den- 
tately  serrated,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  fea- 
thered, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Cymes  or 
corymbs  pedunculate.  Berries  small, 
and  nearly  globose,  of  a dark  blue 
colour,  and  crowned  by  the  calyx. 
(Don's  Mill.')  A large  shrub.  New 
York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain 


952.  V.  dentatum. 


4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1763. 

95i.  r.  denuitum.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  globose,  dark 
blue,  and  crowned  by  the  calyx  ; not  very  frequently  ripened  in  England. 
Varieties.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  plants  named  V.  d. 
pubescens,  V.  d.  folds  variegatis,  V.  acuminatum , V.  longifolium,  and  V.  mon- 
tanum , which  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  this  species. 


m 13.  V.  (d.)  pube'scens  Pursh.  The  downy  Viburnum. 


Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  202. ; Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  326.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. 

Synonymes.  F.  dentatum  0 pubescens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  168. ; 
V.  dentatum  semi-tomentbsum  Mich.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  179.  ; V. 
tomentbsum  Rcifin.  Med.  Rep.  2.  p.  860. ; V.  villbsum  Rafin.  in 
Desf.  Journ.  1.  p.  228. ; V.  Rafinesquh.wwwj  Schultes  Syst.  6. 
p.  630. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  953.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acumi- 
nated, on  short  petioles,  coarsely  serrate-toothed, 
villous  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathered  and  pro- 
minent. Corymbs  pedunculate.  (Don's  Mill.')  Alow 
shrub.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Height  3 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1736.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 
Fruit  small  ovate ; smaller  in  every  part  than  V. 
dentatum.  The  fruit  is  dark  blue,  but  sparingly 
produced  ; the  leaves  die  off  yellow  and  red. 


953.  V.  (4.)  pubescens. 


14.  V.  ni'tidum  Ait.  The  shining-feat^  Viburnum. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  371.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  202. ; Dec. 

Prod.,  4.  p.  326. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Engraving  Our  fig.  954.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  8,'C.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining 
above,  obsoletely  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A low  shrub,  with  small  leaves.  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  sand}r  barren  woods.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1758.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit;?.  H.  S. 

Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  this  is 
a very  distinct  species,  and  its  smooth  shining  yellowish  green  leaves  g54  y (d 
render  it  more  ornamental  than  most  of  the  others  of  this  section.  nitidu®. 


§ iii.  O'pulus  Tourn. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  376. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ; Mcench  Meth.,  p.  605. 

Sect.  Char.  Outer  flowers  of  the  corymbs  radiant  and  sterile,  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  are  fertile.  Seed  obcordate.  (Don's  Mill.)  Leaves 
mostly  3-lobed,  and  deciduous. 

15.  V.  O'pulus  L.  The  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  384. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 

Synonymes.  V.  lobatum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  363.  ; O'pulus  glandulbsus  Mocnch  Meth.  p.  505. ; O'pu- 
* lus  Raii  Syn.  460.;  Sambdcus  aqu&tica  Bauh.  Pin.  456. ; Marsh  Elder,  Rose  Elder  Water  Elder; 
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Viorne-Obler,  l’Obier  d’Europe,  Fr.  ; Sehwalkenbeer  Straach,  Wasserholder,  Schneebal),  Ger.  ; 
Maggi,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Altered  from  Populus,  tbe  poplar,  from  some  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  and  those  of  the  poplar.  The  English  name,  Guelder  Rose,  is  derived  from 
Guelderland,  where  the  double-flowered  variety  was  first  originated. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  332.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  39.  ; and  our  fig.  955. 

Spec.  Char .,  Sfc.  Quite  glabrous  in  every 
part.  Leaves  broad,  3-lobed,  acumi- 
nated, unequally  serrated,  veiny.  Petioles 
beset  with  glands  towards  the  top,  and 
several  oblong  leafy  appendages  lower 
down.  Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with 
linear  bracteas ; with  several  of  the 
marginal  flowers  dilated,  flat,  radiant, 
and  without  stamens  or  pistils.  Seed 
compressed.  {Don's  Mill.)  A shrub  or 
low  tree.  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia,  in 
moist  hedges  and  swampy  thickets  ; fre- 
quent in  Britain,  and  also  in  Sweden,  as 
far  north  as  lat.  61°.  Height  6 ft.  to 
12  ft.  in  a wild  state,  and  higher  in 
gardens.  Flowers  white  ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  elliptical,  crowned  by  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  bright  red,  very  juicy, 
but  bitter  and  nauseous.  Decaying 
leaves  beautiful  pink  or  crimson.  Naked  young  wood  smooth,  green. 
Varieties. 

dfe  V.  O.  2 sterilis  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.  328.,  Don’s  Mill.  iii.  p.  442.  V.  O. 
roseum  Reem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  vi.  p.  635.  ; the  Snow-ball  Tree,  or 
Guelder  Rose ; Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Bcule  de 
Neige,  Poire  molle,  Fr.  ; Schneeballe,  Ger. — The  specific  name 
roseum  is  applied  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  not 
because  of  their  colour.  Layers,  sometimes  by  suckers,  or  it  might 
be  grafted  on  the  species. 

& V.  O.  3 foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

si  V.  O.  4 nana  Hort. — A very  distinct  little  plant,  scarcely  1 ft.  in  height. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

The  Guelder  rose,  in  a wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers ; but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  which,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  October,  assume  a beautiful  pink,  almost  compensate  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers.  The  leaves  of 
both  die  off  of  a fine  red  on  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The  snow-ball  tree, 
or  the  Guelder  rose  (V.  O.  2 sterilis),  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs, 
or  low  trees,  that  can  be  planted  in  a pleasure-ground. 

& 16.  V.  (O.)  ^cerlfo'liubi  L.  The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  383. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  203. ; Dec.  Prod., 

4.  p.  327. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 

Engravings.  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  72. ; Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  118. ; and 
our  fig.  956. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.  Leaves 
ovate-cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply 
and  loosely  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  gland- 
less, and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and 
rather  tomentose.  Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate, 
not  radiant.  {Don's  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  New  Eng- 
land to  Carolina,  in  rocky  mountainous  situations. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers 
white  ; May  and  June.  Fruit  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed ; ripe  in  September. 
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& 17.  V.  (O.)  orient  a 'le  Pall.  The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  t.  58.  f.  H. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  442. 

Synonyme.  O'pulus  orientalis  fblio  amplfssimo  trident&to  Tourn.  Cor.  p.  42. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  58.  f.  H. ; and  our  fig.957. 

Spec.  Char.,  4 c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  acuminated,  coarsely  and 

bluntly  toothed.  Petioles  glandless,  glabrous.  Corymbs 
terminal,'  not  radiant.  Fruit  oblong,  compressed.  Seed  oval, 
furnished  with  two  channels  on  both-  sides,  as  in  V.  Lantana. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A low  shrub.  Georgia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
woods,  on  the  mountains.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1827.  Flowers  white  ; July.  Fruit;  ?. 


957.  V.  (O.)  or  entiUe. 


18.  V.  (O.)  Oxyco'ccos  Pursh.  The  Cranberry^/hdfed  Guelder  Rose. 


Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  203. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4. 
p.  328. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 

Synonymes.  V.  opuloldes  Mtihl.  Cat.  32. ; V.  trilobum 
Marsh.  Arb.  p.  162.;  V.  O'pulus  americi\na  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  1.  p.  373. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  958.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lam- 
bertian herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  3-lobed,  acute 
behind,  3-nerved.  Lobes  divaricate,  acu- 
minated, coarsely  and  distantly  serrated. 
Petioles  glandular.  Cymes  radiant.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  on  mountains  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle. 
Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Flowers  white  ; 
July.  Fruit  subglobose,  red,  of  an  agree- 
able acid,  resembling  that  of  cranberries, 
for  w hich  they  are  a ver)  good  substitute ; 
ripe  in  September. 


Varieties. 

& V.  (O.)  O.  2 snbintegrifolius  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  p.  281.,  Don’s 
Mill.  iii.  p.  442.  — Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

& V.  (O.)  O.  3 mollis.  V.  molle  Michx. 

FI.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  p.  180.,  Don's 
Mill.  iii.  p.  442. ; V.  alnifblium 
Marsh  Arh.  p.  162.  (Our  Jig.  959.) 

— Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  cor- 
date, plicate,  toothed.  (Don's Mill.) 

Fruit  oblong  ovate,  red. 

Very  like  V.  O'pulus,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  only  the  American 
form  of  that  species.  The  fruit  is  com- 
paratively large,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Were  a great  number  of 
seedlings  grown  till  they  produced  fruit,  and  then  the  plant  producing  the 
largest  and  best-flavoured  fruit  selected  and  propagated  by  extension,  the 
cranberry-fruited  guelder  rose  might  be  cultivated  in  our  kitchen-gardens  and 
orchards  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  common  cranberry.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  its  fruit  would  be  soon  as  much  relished  by  the  public  as  the 
cranberry ; and,  as  the  guelder  rose  is  less  difficult  in  regard  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion than  that  plant,  a crop  of  fruit  might  be  depended  on  with  greater 
certainty.  At  all  events,  this  and  similar  experiments  offer  interesting  ana 
useful  employment  to  the  amateur  who  has  nothing  better  to  do. 


959.  V.  (0.)  O.  m<Slle. 


a*  19.  V.  (O.)  edu'lf,  Pursh.  The  eAih\e-fruited  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  I.  p.  203.  ; Dec.  Prod  . 4.  p.  328. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 
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Synonyme.  V.  O'pulus  edillis  Michx.  FI. 
Bur.  Amer.  1.  p.  180. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  900.  from  a specimen 
in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  3-lobed, 
bluntish  behind,  and  3-nerved. 
Lobes  very  short,  denticulately 
serrated ; serratures  acumi- 
nated. Petioles  glandular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  ra- 
diant. A smaller  and  more 
upright  shrub  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  The  berries  of 
the  same  colour  and  size ; but, 
when  completely  ripe,  more 
agreeable  to  eat,  and  frequently 
employed  as  a substitute  for 
cranberries.  It  does  not  seem 
to  differ  much  from  V.  Oxy- 
coccos,  except  in  the  broader 
base  of  the  leaf.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 
Canada  to  New  York,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  Height  5 ft. 
to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 
Flowers  white  ; July.  Fruit 
as  in  the  preceding  species. 


960.  y.io.tuiuc. 


Sect.  II.  Lonice'ile^e. 
Genus  III. 


D1ERVTLLJ  Tourn.  The  Dtervilla.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Act.  Ac.  Par.,  1706.  t.  7.  f.  1.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. 

Synonymcs.  Lonlcera  sp.  L. ; Welgela  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  p:  6. ; Weigelfo  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  176. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Tournefort,  in  compliment  to  M.  Dierville,  a French  surgeon,  who  was  the 
first  to  introduce  D.  canadensis  into  Europe. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  oblong,  bibracteate  at  the  base  ; limb  5-cleft. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3 — 5-cleft,  spreading  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  5,  somewhat  exserted.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  oblong,  acute, 
l-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  minute.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  ovate,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated. Flowers  in  axillary  peduncles,  bibracteate,  usually  dichotomous.  — 
Shrubs,  deciduous.  North  America.  Common  soil,  and  suckers.  Five 
species,  natives  of  Japan,  and  figured  by  Sieboldt,  are  probably  hardy,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

i»  1.  D.  canade'nsis  Willd.  The  Canadian  Diervilla. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  222. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 

Synonymes.  Lonicera  Diervilla  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  p.  62.;  D.  TourneforteY  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. 
1.  p:  107.  ; D.  hftmilis  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  214. ; D.  lOitea  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  162.  j D.  trlfida  Mcench 
Meth.  492.;  D.  acadiensis  Du  Ham.  Arb.  1.  t.  87. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1796. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  116. ; and  our  figs.  961.  and  962. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and, 
as  well  as  the  oetioles,  glabrous.  Fruit  a dry  brown  capsule.  Root 
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creeping,  throwing  up  suckers.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A bushy  shrub.  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  mountains.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers 
yellow;  June  and  July.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  in  September. 


962.  D.  canadensis. 

There  are  a number  of  varieties  of  this  species,  differing  in  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves,  but  they  are  not  worth  keeping  distinct. 

Genus  IV. 
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LONFCER4  Oesf.  The  Lonicera,  or  Honeysuckle.  Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Desf.  FI.  Atl.,  1.  p.  183.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 

Synom/mes.  Lonicera  sp.  Lin.,  and  many  authors ; Caprifolium  and  Xyl6steum  Juss.  Gen.  p.  212.; 
Xyl&steum,  Caprifblium,  Chama;cerasus,  Fericlymenum  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  378.  and  379. ; Caprifolium 
and  Lonicera  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst. ; Lonicera  and  Xyldsteum  Torrey  FI.  Un.St.;  Chevre- 
feuille,  Fr. ; Geissbliitt,  Honeigblume,  and  Lonicere,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Named  after  Adam  Lonicer , a German,  who  was  born  in  1528,  and  died  in  1556.  There 
was  another  Lonicer,  John,  who  wrote  comments  on  Dioscorides. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  campanulate,  or  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a 5-cleft,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stamens  5.  Style  filiform. 
Stigma  capitate.  Bernes  3-celled.  Seeds  crustaceous.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous,  or  evergreen ; sometimes 
connate,  entire,  occasionally  runcinate  in  the  same  species.  Flowers  ax- 
illary, or  capitate,  variously  disposed. — Shrubs,  erect  or  twining;  natives  of 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  of  easy  culture  in 
British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil  ; and  they  are  all  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  highly  fragrant  and  ornamental ; and  that  of  the  common 
European  honeysuckle  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture.  C(  The  honeysuckles  offer  an  easy 
opportunity  of  improvement,  by  intermixing  the  fragrant  and  more  vigorous 
with  the  yellow  and  the  scarlet.”  (Herb.  Amaryll.  p.  363.)  The  genus  Lo- 
nicera of  Linnaeus  was  separated  by  Roemer  and  Schultes  into  the  genera 
Lonicera  and  Caprifolium  ; but  they  were  reunited  by  DeCandolle,  whose 
arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows: — 

Caprifolium.  Plants  twining.  Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 
Xylosteum.  Plants  twining  or  erect.  Flowers  axillary. 

§ i.  Caprifolium  Dec. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  p.  270.  ; Prod.,  4.  p.  331. 

Synonymcs.  Caprifdlium  Juss.  Gen.  211 ; Lonicera  Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.  1.  p.  242.,  but  not  of  Schult. 
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Derivation.  From  caper , a goat,  and  folium , a leaf ; in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the 
species  ; or,  as  appears  much  more  probable,  because  goats  are  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves. 

Sect.  Char.  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-celled,  but  when  mature  usually 
1-celled,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  permanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous  ; natives  of 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America  ; all  of 
easy  culture,  and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 


A.  Flowers  ringent. — C aprifolium  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  C08. 


1 1.  L.  Pericly'menum  L.  The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  247. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 

Synonymes.  Periclymenum  Ger.  Emac.  p.  891.  ; Periclymenum  getmanicum  Riv.  Mon.  Irr. 
t.  122. ; P.  hortense  Gcsn.  Icon.  Piet.  fasc.  1.  38.  t.  7.  f.  49.  ; Caprifblium  Periclymenum  Room,  ct 
Schult.  5.  p.  262.  ; Caprifdlium  sylv&ticum  l.a?n.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  365. ; Caprifdlium  Raii  Syn.  p.458. ; 
Woodbind  ; Chdvrefeuille  des  Bois,  Fr. ; wildes  gemeines  Geissblatt,  Ger.  ; gewoone  Kamper- 
foelie,  Dutch  ; Madre  Selva,  ltal.  and  Span. 

Derivation.  Periclymenum,  from  peri,  round  about,  and  kulid,  to  roll.  Woodbine  is  a corruption 
of  woodbind,  and  both  allude  to  the  habit  of  the  common  sort,  of  winding  itself  round  every  tree 
and  shrub  within  its  reach,  and  binding  them  together.  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  woodbine 
was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  true  love,  from  this  property.  The  name  of  Honeysuckle  has 
reference  to  the  fondness  of  children  for  this  plant,  who  amuse  themselves  with  drawing  the 
trumpet-shaped  corollas  from  the  calyx,  to  suck  the  honey  from  the  nectary.  Chevrefeuille  and 
Geissblatt  both  signify  literally,  goat’s  leaf.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  names,  Madre  Selva,  wood 
mother,  and  the  Dutch  name  Kamperfoelie,  the  champion  mace,  seem  to  have  little  relation  to 
the  plant. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  800. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  107.  ; and  our  fig , 963. 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  sometimes 
downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the 
base  ; upper  ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  ter- 
minal, ovate,  imbricated.  Flowers  ringent.  There  are  va- 
rieties of  this  species  with  either  smooth,  pubescent,  or 
variegated  leaves;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  the  sea 
side,  they  are  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succu- 
lent. Corollas  externally  deep  red  ; or,  in  the  earlier-flower- 
ing varieties,  all  over  buff-coloured  ; in  the  maritime  plant, 
smaller  and  greenish.  Berries  nearly  globular,  accompanied 
by  permanent  bracteas.  {Don's  Mill.)  A twining  deciduous 
shrub,  which  always  turns  from  east  to  west.  Europe ; common  in  hedges, 
groves,  and  thickets  ; plentiful  in  Britain.  Stem  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers 
rich  yellow  ; June  and  July,  and,  in  moist  summers,  also  in  August, 
and  sometimes  in  September.  Fruit  deep  red,  bitter  and  nauseous;  ripe 
in  September. 


963. L.  Periclymenum. 


| 

| 


Varieties. 

_£  L.  P.  2 serotinum 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
i.  p.  378.  Peri- 
clymenum ger- 
manicum  Miller 
Dictionar.  No  4., 

( Schmidt,  Oester. 

Baumz.  t.  108.; 
and  our  fig.  964.) 

— Branches  gla- 
brous. Flowrers 

late,  and  reddish.  964.  L. P. ^anum. 

This,  the  late  red 

honeysuckle,  produces  a greater  number  of  flowers  together  than 
either  the  Italian  (No.  3.)  or  Dutch  honeysuckle,  so  that  it  makes  a 
finer  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its  period  of  flowering. 
Introduced  in  1715. 

£ L.  P.  3 belgicum.  Periclymenum  germanicum  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4. — 
Branches  smooth,  purplish.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  of  a lucid  green 
above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  in  terminal  ver- 
ticillate  heads ; each  flower  arising  out  of  a scaly  cover,  reddish  on 
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the  outside,  and  yellowish  within  ; of  a very  agreeable  odour.  This, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honeysuckle,  may  be  trained 
with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads  ; which  the  wild  sort  cannot,  the 
branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for  the  purpose. 

? L.  P.  4 q uercifolium  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  the  Oak-leaved  Honeysuckle, 
has  the  leaves  sinuated  like  those  of  an  oak.  Found  wild  in  several 
parts  of  England.  There  is  a subvariety  of  this,  with  the  leaves 
slightly  marked  near  the  margin  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  like 
those  of  the  species. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant ; 
and,  either  trained  against  a wall,  twining  round  a pole  and  over  a parasol 
top,  or  climbing  and  rambling  among  bushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  gardens. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  ; but  a large  proportion  of  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  tubular  shoots  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  rotting 
the  upper  part  of  the  cutting,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  layers.  Both  layers  and  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped ; and  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  in  one  year.  ( See 
Eiicyc.  of  Gat'd.,  edit.  1835.) 

A 2.  L.  Caprifo'lium  L.  The  Goat’s-leaf,  or  pale  perfoliate , Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  246. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331.  ; Don’s  Mill., 3.  p.  444. 

Synonymes.  Perici/menuin  perfoliatum  Ger.  Emac.  p.  891. ; Chevrefeuille  des  jardins,  Fr.  ; Durch- 
wachsene,  Ger. ; Caprifolio,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  799. ; and  our  fig.  965. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc  Leaves  deciduous,  obovate, 
acutish,  glaucous ; uppermost  ones  broader 
and  connate.  Flowers  ringent,  terminal,  dis- 
posed in  capitate  whorls.  Stems  twining 
from  left  to  right.  Buds  acute,  glaucous. 

The  lower  leaves  are  distinct,  and  somewhat 
stalked;  two  or  three  of  the  upper  pairs  united; 
the  uppermost  of  all  forming  a concave  cup. 

Flowers  in  one  or  more  axillary  whorls,  the 
uppermost  whorl  terminal ; with  a central 
bud,  6 in  each  whorl,  highly  fragrant,  2 in. 
long,  with  a blush-coloured  tube.  Berries 
each  crowned  by  an  almost  entire-  calyx. 

( Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub. 

Middle  and  South  Europe,  even  to  the  river 
Tereck  in  Siberia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  thickets ; in  England, 
it  has  been  occasionally  found  in  similar 
situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  state  Stem 
15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers  blush-coloured; 

May  and  June.  Fruit  elliptical,  tawny  or  orange-coloured  ; ripe  September. 

-i  3.  L.  (C.)  etru'sca  Santi.  The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Santi  Viagg.,  1.  p.  113.  t.  1. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 

Synonymes.  L.  etrdsca  Hort.  FI.  Auslr.  1.  p.  298.  ; Caprifblium 
etruscum  Room,  et  Sc/iult.  Syst.  5.  p.  261.  ; Fericl^menum  Gouan 
Hort.  p.  101.;  Caprifhlium  it&licum  perfoliatum  prse'cox  Tourn. 
Inst.  p.  608. ; The  Italian  Honeysuckle  ; Mansorino,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Santi  Viagg.,  1.  p.  113.  1. 1.  ; and  our  dg.  966. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  deciduous,  obovate,  obtuse, 
pubescent;  lower  ones  on  short  petioles,  upper  ones 
connately  perfoliate,  acute,  glabrous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  verticillate  heads,  with  usually  about  three 
heads  on  the  top  of  each  branch  ; glabrous. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub.  South  of 
France,  Sicily,  Valais,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia, 
on  hills.  Stem  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  ?1700. 
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Flowers  purplish  on  the  outside,  yellow  within,  scented  ; May  and  June. 
Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  in  August. 


i.  4.  L„  imple'xa  Ait.  The  interwoven,  or  Minorca , Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  231. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 
Synonymes.  Caprifblium  implexum  Rtvm.  et  Schull.  Syst.b.  p.  261. ; Vincibosco  sempreverde,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  640. ; and  our  fig.  967. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
permanent,  evergreen,  glaucescent ; lower 
ones  oblong,  distinct ; middle  ones  per- 
foliate ; uppermost  ones  connate,  forming  a 
hollow  roundish  cup.  Flowers  disposed 
in  capitate  whorls,  ringent ; purplish  before 
they  open,  but  becoming  paler  on  the  out- 
side as  they  expand,  white  on  the  inside; 
but  finally  changing  to  yellow,  as  in  the 
common  woodbine.  (Don’s  Milt.)  A twin- 
ing evergreen  shrub.  Balearic  Islands, 
and  Sicily.  Stems,  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1772.  Flowers  purplish,  finally 
changing  to  yellow  ; June  to  September. 


967.  L.  implexa. 


Fruit  ?. 


Variety. 

£-  L.  i.  2 balearica  Viv.  Camb.  p.  84.  Caprifolium  balearicum  Dum. 
Cours.  Bot.  Cult.,  ed.  2.  vol.  iv.  p.  358. ; L.  balearica  Dec.  FI.  Fr. 
Suppl.  499. ; L.  C’aprifolium  Desf.  FI.  Alt.  i.  p.  183. — Lower  leave? 
somewhat  cordate  ; upper  ones  connate,  obovate,  glaucous  beneath. 
Evergreen.  Bark  of  branches  violaceous,  clothed  with  glaucous 
bloom.  Flowers  4 — 6 in  a head,  large,  cream-coloured,  15  in,  to 
18  in.  long. 


5.  L.  fla'va  Sims.  The  yellow  -flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1318.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 

Synonymes.  Caprifdlium  flavum  Ell.  Sketch.  1.  p.  271.  ; Caprifblium  Fraser?  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  271. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1318.;  and  our  fig.  968. 


968.  L.  /lava. 

A very  desirable  species,  from  the  large  size,  rich 
yellow  colour,  and  grateful  fragrance  of  its  flowers  ; 
but  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  requiring  the  protection  of  a wall. 

-3  0.  L.  (f.)  pube'scens  Sweet.  The  pubescent 
Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Sweet  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  194. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining  a little.  Leaves  ovate,  sometimes 
glaucous  beneath,  with  cartilaginous  margins  ; 
upper  leaves  connately  perfoliate.  Flowers 
in  terminal  verticillate  heads.  Corollas  rather 
ringent;  with  oblong  obtuse  lobes.  Flowers 
bright  yellow,  but,  as  they  fade,  becoming 
orange-coloured;  very  fragrant  (Don’s Mill.) 
A twining,  deciduous  shrub.  Paris  Moun- 
tains, in  South  Caro- 
lina; and  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  New 
York.  Stem  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1810.  Flowers  bright 
yellow  ; June  and 
July.  Fruit  ?. 


969.  L.  (f.)  pub&ccns. 
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Synonymes.  Caprifbliura  pubescens  Goldie  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  1822.  April,  p.323;  L.  hirsdta 
Eaton  Man.  Bot.  Ed.  3.  p.  341. ; L.  Goldie  Spreng.  Syst.  1.  p.758. 

Engravings.  Hook.  Exot.  FI.,  t.  27. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3103.  ; and  our  Jig.  969. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  broad-ovate-elliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubescent 
and  ciliated,  glaucous  beneath  ; upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  or 
racemes  composed  of  verticillate  heads  of  flowers.  Corollas  beset  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowers  yellow.  (Don’s  Mill.)  This  appears  to 
hold  the  place  in  the  more  northern  parts  which  L.  flava  does  in  the  south ; 
of  which,  indeed,  Dr.  Torrey  suspects  it  to  be  a variety.  (Hook.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.,  p.  282  ) A deciduous  twining  shrub.  North  America,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada,  in  many  places.  Stems  10  ft. 
to  12ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Fruit?. 
It  appears  hardier  than  the  preceding  sort. 

3 7.  L.  parviflo'ra  Lam.  The  small-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  728. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 

Synonymes.  Caprifolium  parviflbrum  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  161.  ; Lonlcer«  dioica  Lin.  Syst.  Veg.  ed. 
13.  p.  181.  ; L.  mddia  Murr.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.  1776  p.  28.  t.  3. ; Caprifdlium  bractebsum  Michx. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  105.  ; Caprifblium  diofeum  Rcern.  et  Schult.  Syst.  5.  p.  260.  ; Caprifblium 
glaucum  Mcench ; glaucous  Honeysuckle ; Chbvrefeuille  dioique,  Fr. } Meergriines  Geissblatt, 
Ger.  ; Middelboore  Kamperfoelie,  Dutch. 

Engravings.  Krauss,  t.  27. ; and  our  figs.  970.  and  971. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
elliptic,  sessile  ; lower  ones  somewhat 
connate ; upper  ones  connately  perfoliate, 
very  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  disposed 
in  verticillate  heads.  Corollas  glabrous, 
with  tubes  gibbous 
at  the  base  on  one 
side.  Filaments  ra- 
ther hairy.  Flow- 
ers yellow,  and 
smaller  than  in  any 
of  the  foregoing 
species,  but  vary- 
ing exceedingly  in 
their  colour  ; for 
there  is  a variety 

970.  L.  p-arvi flora.  mentioned  by  Mi-  971.  L.  parTifl6ra. 

chaux  in  which 

they  are  purple.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub.  New  England  to 
Carolina,  in  rocky  shady  situations;  frequent  in  Canada.  Stem  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers  small,  yellow  ; June  and  July.  Fruit 
scarlet. 

3,  8.  L.  (p.)  Dougla'szz  Dec.  Douglas’s  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ; Hook.  FI.  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  282. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 

Synonyme.  Caprifblium  Douglasn  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.  7. 
p.  244. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  972.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  acute  at  both 
ends,  petiolate,  glabrous,  ciliated,  tomentose 
on  the  outside  ; upper  ones  connate.  Flow- 
ers disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Stigmas 
exserted.  Stamens  enclosed.  Corollas 
pubescent,  bilabiate,  deep  orange  red. 

Leaves  4 in.  to  6 in.  long,  deep  green. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub. 

Western  coast  of  North  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Stems  10  ft. 
to  15  ft.  Introd.1824.  Flowers  deep  orange 
yellow;  July  to  September.  Fruit?. 


979.  L.  (p.)  Dougl ktti. 
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9.  L.  hispi'dula  Dongl.  The  bristly  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Dougl.  MSS. 

Synonyme.  Caprifblium  hispidulum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1761. ; and  our  figs.  973.  and  974. 


973.  L.  hispidula. 


honeysuckles. 


Spec.  Char.,  <$rc.  Hispidly  pilose. 
Umbels  pedunculate.  Corolla 
smooth,  bilabiate,  longer  than 
the  tube  of  the  limb.  Sta- 
mens exserted.  Leaves  peti- 
olate,  cordate-ovate,  obtuse, 
glaucous  beneath,  sessile  to- 
wards the  summit.  Stem 
slender.  Flowers  small. 

( Lindt .)  A prostrate  shrub. 
North-west  America,  in  woods. 
Stem  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced 
in  1826.  Flowers  rose-co- 
loured, nearly  scentless ; July 
and  August.  Fruit  ?. 

A very  rare  species,  quite 
different  from  all  the  other 
In  common  soil  it  can  scarcely  be 


974.  L.  hispidula. 


and  loam  it  grows  as  readily  as  any  other  hardy  American  plant 


kept  alive ; but  in  peat 


-$  10.  L.  gra'ta  Ait.  The  pleasant,  or  evergreen , Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  231. ; Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  332. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 
Synonymies.  Caprifblium  gratum  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  161.;  L.  virginiana  Marsh  Arb.  136.;  ?Peri- 
clymenum  americanum  Mill.  Diet.  No.  7. ; Caprifolio  sempreverde,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Hort.  Angl.,  p.  15.  No.  10.  t.  8. ; and  our  fig.  975. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  permanent,  obovate,  rather  mucronate, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  retieulately  veined,  glabrous  ; upper 
ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  composed  of  approximate 
whorls  of  flowers.  Corollas  ringent.  Branches  reddish 
brown.  Flowers  inclining  to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  accord- 
ing to  Pursh.  Corolla  ringent,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and 
yellow  inside.  Berries  red.  (Don’s  Mill.')  A sub-evergeen 
twining  shrub.  Carolina  to  New  York,  on  the  mountains, 
rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady  moist  situations,  but  rare. 
Stems  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd. 

1730.  Flowers  yellow,  red, 
and  white;  June  or  July  to  Sep- 
tember, and  sometimes  till  the 
commencement  of  frost.  Fruit 
red  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  plant  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  with  woody  stems,  and 
will  live  longer  than  most  of  the 
other  species.  It  is  inferior  in 
vigour  only  to  L.  japonica,  the 
Caprifolium  flexuosum  of  the  nurseries. 


A 11.  L.  sempervi'rens  Ait.  The  evergreen 
Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  230. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4. 
p.  332.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.  Caprifblium  sempervlrens  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer. 
1.  p.  105.  ; Periclymenum  sempervlrens  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.  ; 

mm2 


976.  L.  aempervlrens. 


B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nearly  equal.  — Periclymenum 

Tourn. 
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y41aternus  sempervlrens  Kcehl.  ex  Stcud.  ; Pericl^menum  virginlacum  Riv.  Mon.  116. ; Madre 
Selva  de  Virginia,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Hurt.  Angl.,  t.  7. ; Krauss,  t.  1.  ; and  our  Jig.  976. 

Spec.  Char.,  . Sfc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  persistent,  sub-evergreen,  obovate 

or  ovate,  glaucous  beneath  ; upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  nearly 
naked,  composed  of  whorls  of  flowers.  Tube  of  corolla  ventricose  on  the 
upper  side ; limb  nearly  regular,  with  5 roundish  lobes.  Branches  brown. 
Leaves  deep  green  above,  2 in.  long  and  1 in.  broad.  Whorls  of  flowers 
usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each  branch.  Flowers  of  a beautiful  scarlet  out- 
side, and  yellow  inside,  about  1 in.  long,  inodorous.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species,  particularly  one  with  an  almost  upright  stem. 
(Doji’s  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  twining  shrub.  New  York  to  Carolina, 
in  dry  stony  woods.  Stems  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers 
scarlet ; from  May  till  August.  Fruit  reddish  yellow ; ripe  in  September. 


Varieties. 


977.  L.  s.  major 


£ L.  s.  2 major  Ait.  Curt.  Bot. 
Mag.  1781.  (Schmidt  Baum, 
t.  104. ; and  our  fig.  977.)  — 
Leaves  roundish,  and  flowers 
very  large,  and  of  a brilliant 
scarlet. 

£ L.  s.  3 minor  Ait.  Sims  Bot. 
Mag.  1753.  (Ker  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  556.  ; and  our  fig.  978.) 
L.  connata  Meerb.  Icon.  t. 
11.?  — Leaves  oblong,  acute 
at  both  ends  ; upper  ones  ob- 
tuse, perfoliate.  Flowers  small, 
and  scarlet  both  outside  and  inside. 

L.  s.  4 Brbwrixx  Gordon.  — Flowers  larger 
and  brighter  than  those  of  the  species. 
A very  desirable  variety. 


978.  L.  s.  minor. 


The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  are  produced,  render  it  a very  desirable  one;  but  it  is  somewhat  tender, 
and  rather  capricious  in  regard  to  situation.  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or 
wet  soil ; neither  in  the  smoke  of  cities,  nor  in  a confined  situation.  It  grows 
well  in  sand,  but  still  better  in  sandy  peat. 


•£  12.  L.  cilio'sa  Poir.  The  ciliated  -leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  5.  p.  612.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.  Caprifblium  cilibsum  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  160. ; L.  ciliata  Dietr.  Lex.  Suppl. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  979.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium . 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Upper  part  of  the  branches  hairy  on  one 
side.  Leaves  coriaceous,  reticulated,  ovate,  on  short  petioles, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  ciliated  on  the  margins  ; upper  ones  con- 
nately perfoliate.  Spikes  composed  of  approximate  verticillate 
heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers.  Tube  of  corolla  hairy,  ven- 
tricose in  the  middle;  limb  nearly  equal.  Peduncles  beset 
with  glandular  hairs.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub. 

North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooskoosky.  Stem  6 ft. 
to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  deep  yellow;  July 
and  August.  Fruit?.  979.  L.ciii5«. 


.3  13.  L.  occidenta'lis  Hook.  The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Hook  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Sunonymes.  Caprifblium  occidentMe  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1457. ; Caprifblium  cilibsum  Douglas  MSS. 
Engravings  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1457.  ; and  o\xr  Jig.  980. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  oval,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  ciliated,  glaucous 
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beneath  ; upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  verticillate  heads.  Corolla  glabrous,  with  an 
elongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous  above  the  base ; the 
limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  almost  enclosed.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  Branches  and  peduncles  glabrous.  A decidu- 
ous twining  shrub.  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
Stems  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers 
large,  orange  red  ; June,  July,  and 
August.  Fruit  ?. 


A great  acquisition  to  our  gardens; 
quite  different  from  L.  pubescens,  L. 
parviflora,  and  L.  Douglasii ; and,  if 
9so.  l.  occidentals.  ^ presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in 
the  corolla  are  to  be  depended  on, 
it  is  also  different  from  L.  ciliosa,  which  inhabits  nearly 
the  same  country 

L.  pilosa  Willd.,  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.  233.,  Caprifolium 
villdsum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.  iii.  p.  427. 
t.  298.  (and  our  Jig.  981.),  is  a native  of  New  Spain, 
in  cold  places,  with  purple  flowers,  not  yet  introduced. 


981.  L.  pilosa. 


§ ii.  Xylosteum  Dec. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.  Xylosteon  Jttss.  Gen.  212. ; Lonicern  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  5.  p.  19.  ; Xylosteon  and 
Chamcecerasus  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  609. ; Xylosteum  and  Isika  Adans.  Fam.  2.  n.  501. ; CobceV*  Neck. 
Elem.  No.  219. ; the  Fly  Honeysuckle ; Hackenkirsche,  Ger.  ; Hondsbezien  or  Hondskarsen, 
Dutch. 

Derivation.  From  xylon,  wood,  and  osteon , a bone ; the  wood  of  L.  Xyl6steum  being  as  hard  as 
bone. 

Sect.  Char .,  fyc.  Pedicels  axillary,  2-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  apex.  Berries 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  together  more  or  less  ; 3-celled  in  the  young  state; 
rarely  2'Celled  in  the  adult  state.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous, therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  ( Don's  Mill.)  Climb- 
ing or  erect  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  leaves  never  connate.  Of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.  Ovaries  and  Berries  altogether  distinct.  Stems  twining.  Flowers  irregular. — 
Nintoda  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.  33. 

Derivation.  Nintoo,  or  Sinloo,  is  the  name  of  L.  japonica  in  China. 

-£  14.  L.  confu's a Dec.  The  confused  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.  Nintooa  confdsa  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  2.  ; Lonicera  japonica  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  583. ; 
Nintoo,  Sintoo,  Kcempf.  Amccn.  5.  p.  785. ; Caprifolium  japdnicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit,  let  ed. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  583. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  70.  ; and  our  fig.  982. 

Spec.  Char .,  §c.  Branches  twining,  pubescent. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded  at  the  base, 
downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  pedun- 
cles. Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the 
petioles,  2-flowered,  opposite,  disposed  in 
something  like  a thyrse  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  Calycine  segments  ovate,  and,  as 
well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.  The  flowers 
are  snow  white  at  first,  but  gradually  change 
to  a golden  yellow  colour  ; hence  it  is  called 
Suikadsara  and  Kinginqua,  that  is  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  by  the  Japanese.  Corolla  about 
an  inch  long,  bilabiate.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous twining  shrub.  Japan,  China,  and  the  Himalayas.  Stem  10  ft.  te 
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15ft.  Introduced  in  1805.  Flowers  silvery  white,  changing  to  gold  colour, 
June  and  July.  Fruit?. 

It  is  somewhat  tender  ; nevertheless,  it  will  grow  and  flower  freely  against 
an  open  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; and  the  extraordinary  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  well 
entitles  it  to  a place  in  every  collection. 


A 15.  L.  longiflo'ra  Dec , The  long-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  447. 

Synonymes.  Caprifblium  longiflbrum  Sabine  ; Nintoba  longiflbra  Sirt.  Hort.  Brit. 
ed.  2.  ; Caprifblium  japonicum  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  140. ; Cuprifblium  nepalense 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  79. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1232. ; and  out  figs.  983.  and  984. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Glabrous  in  every  part. 

Branches  twining.  Leaves  petiolate,  ob- 
long-lanceolate, shining  above,  and  pale 
beneath.  Peduncles  short,  2-flowered, 
about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube 
of  corolla  very  long  and  filiform  ; limb 
bilabiate.  Flowers  several  inches  long,  at 
first  snow-white,  but  finally  changing  to  a 
golden  yellow  colour.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous twining  shrub.  China  and  Nepal. 

Stem  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 

Flowers  snow  white,  changing  to  gold 
colour;  July  to  September.  Fruit?. 

A very  showy  species,  but  it  is  somewhat  984.  ^•r,aonBi‘ 
tender  in  British  gardens. 

L.  japo'nica  Thunb.  The  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.,  p.  89. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.447. 

Synonymes.  Nintoba  japonica  Su  t.  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  2.  ; L.  chindnsis  Hort.  Kew. ; L.  flexubsaZotftf. 
Bot.  Cab.  1037. ; L.  glabrata  Roxb. ; Caprifblium  chinense  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.;  C.  flexubsum  Hort. 
~ ~ t.  Ca  ~ ~ 


983.  L.  longifldra. 


A 16. 


Engravings. 


Dend.  Brit.,  1. 117. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1037. ; Bot.  Reg.  t-  712.  ; and  our figs.  985.  and  986. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy. 
Branchlets  opposite,  very  hairy,  bearing  2 leaves 
and  2 sessile  flowers  at  the  base  of  each.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  petiolate, 
ovate,  acutish,  villous,  pale  be- 
neath ; uppermost  ones  the  small- 
est, Corolla  tubular,  irregular, 
about  an  inch  long,  red  and  vil- 
lous on  the  outside,  and  white 
inside,  sweet-scented,  equal  in 
length  to  the  stamens.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A twining  shrub.  China, 

Japan,  and  the  Himalayas.  Stems 
15ft.  to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1806. 

Flowers  yellow  and  red  ; July  to 
September. 


L.  japonica. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  genus,  next  to  the  indigenous 
one.  It  is  nearly  evergreen,  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  common  woodbine, 
and  of  far  more  robust  habit  of  growth  ; and,  probably,  a much  longer- 
lived  plant.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  for  several  months  together,  are 
exceedingly  fragrant  ; and,  by  pruning  and  watering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower 
in  the  open  garden  from  April  to  November,  and  in  a conservatory  through- 
out the  year.  No  garden  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  without 
this  species.  Intending  purchasers  of  this  species  will  find  that  plants  in  pots 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  they  are  one  half  dearer  ; because,  if  they 
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are  turned  out  into  a large  mass  of  prepared  light 
rich  soil,  and  placed  against  a wall,  the  ball  being 
broken,  and  the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every 
direction,  the  shoots  will  cover  several  square  yards 
of  wall  the  first  summer,  and  flower  abundantly. 


L.  longifblia  Hort.  and  our  Jig.  987.,  of  which  there 
are  plants  in  the  London  gardens,  probably  belongs 
to  this  section.  The  plants  are  apparently  only  half- 
hardy.  Fruit  blue. 


9H7.  I..  Longifdlia. 


B.  Berries  distinct,  or  usually  connate  together  at  the  Base,  and  diverging  at  the 
Tip.  Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal.  Erect  deciduous  shrubs.  — 
Chamcecerasi  Dec. 

Derivation.  The  name  signifies  a kind  of  false  cherry  ; the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  resemble 
cherries.  {Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.  335.) 


^ 17.  L.  tata'rica  Lin.  The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.247.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  44S. 

Synonymes.  Xyldsteum  cordatum  Moench  Meth.  p.  502.  ; X.  tataricum  Dum.  Cours. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  36. ; Jacq.  Icon.,  t.  37. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  31. ; and  our  figs.  988  and  989. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordate- 
ovate,  hardly  acute.  Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Berries  distinct  when  young,  and  nearly  globose,  but 
at  length  connate  at  the  base. 

Flowers  rose-coloured,  short,  some- 
what gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit 
black,  with  one  of  the  berries  usually 
abortive.  Bracteas  2,  linear-seta- 
ceous. Peduncles  2-flowered.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  Tartary. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced 
in  1752.  Flowers  purplish;  April 
and  May.  'Berry  bright  red  ; ripe 

in  August.  989.  L.  tatdrica. 


Varieties. 

& L.  t.  2 albijlbra  Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  335.  L.  pyrenaica  Willd.  Baumz., 
p.  181.  — Flowers  and  fruit  white. 

& L.  t.  3 rubnjlbra  Dec.  1.  c.  L.  grandiflorum  Lodd.  Cat. ; L.  sibirica 
Hortul.  ex  Pers.  Ench.  — Flowers  and  fruit  red. 

an  L.  t.  4 lutea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yellowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 

Sk  L.  t.  5 latifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  European  shrubs,  and  one  of  the  few 
which  grow  in  the  open  gardens  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  without  pro- 
tection during  winter.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  very  common,  and  it  is 
valued  for  its  early  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  almost 
in  any  situation,  and  is  readily  propagated  bv  cuttings. 


18.  L.  (t.)  m'gra  L. 


The  b\&ck-fruited  Honeysuckle. 
Don’s 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  247. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. 

Mill.,  3.  p.  449. 

Synonymes.  6’aprifolium  rbseum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  368. ; 
Chammcerasus  nigra  Delarb.  FI.  Auv.  ed.  2.  p.  130. ; Ci- 
liegia  salvatica,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  314. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  110. : 
Gesn  , fasc.  37.  t.  8.  f.  48. 

Spec  Char.,  # c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong 

or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles,  rather  vil- 
lous when  young,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the 
adult  state.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  elongated, 

m at  4 
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shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  reddish,  and  pubescent  on  the  outside, 
but  whitish  on  the  inside.  Bracteas  4,  under  the  ovaries ; the  two  outer 
ones  lanceolate,  and  the  inner  quadrifid.  Berries  black,  globose,  joined 
together  at  the  side.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub.  Middle  Europe,  in 
subalpine  woods,  as  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Silesia,  Piedmont, 
&c.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers  whitish;  March 
to  May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

jtt  L.  (t.)  n.  2 campanzflbra  ; Xylosteum  campaniflorum  Lodd.  Cab.  t. 

1361.,  and  our  Jigs.  990,  991. ; has  the  flowers  bell-shaped, 
sfc  19.  L (t.)  cilia'ta  Muhl.  The  ciliated -leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Muhl.  Cat.,  p.  22.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ; Don’s  Mill.,3.  p.  448. 

Synonymes.  Xyldsteum  ciliatum  Pursh  Sept  1.  p.  l<ii . ; L.  tat&rica  Mic/ix.  FI.  Amer.\.  p.  166. 
but  not  of  Lin. ; L.  canadensis  Roem.  et  Schult.  Sysl.  5.  p.  260. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  992.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong, 
cordate,  thin,  ciliated,  villous  beneath  in  the 
young  state.  Peduncles  elongated.  Bracteas 
2,  ovate,  three  times  shorter  than  the  ovaries, 
which  are  distinct.  Corolla  bluntly  spurred  at 
the  base;  with  short,  nearly  equal  lobes.  Ber- 
ries distinct,  red,  divaricate.  Flowers  white, 
with  a tinge  of  red  or  yellow ; tube  ventricose 
above  ; limb  with  short  acute  segments ; style 
protruded.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub. 

• Canada  to  Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada, 
on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils. 

Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1824. 

Flowers  reddish  or  yellowish  white;  June,  July.  992.  l (t.) ciiikta. 

34  20.  L.  pyuena'ica  />.  The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  248.  ; Dec.  Prod..  4 p.  335. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

Synonymes.  Caprifdliurn  pyren&icum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  3.  p.  36S. ; Xylusteum  pvrenkicum  Town.  Inst 
609. 

Engraving.  Oux fig  993.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  glaucous  beneath.  Peduncles  2-Howered,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  oblong-linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers 
almost  regular.  Berries  globose,  distinct.  Corolla  white, 
twice  the  size  of  that  ol  L.  Xylosteum,  funnel  shaped : 
limb  5-cleft,  Hat ; with  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments. 
{Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub.  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous 
rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Intro- 
993.  L.pyrenMca.  duced  in  1739.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Berries  white. 

_**  21.  L.  punTcea  Sims.  The  crimson -Jlowered 
Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2469. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.335.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  443.^ 

Synonyme.  Symphoricarpos  puniceus  Su’t. 

Engravings.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  2469.  ; and  our  fig.  994. 

Spec.  Char  , fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcor- 
date  at  the  base,  cf  the  same  colour  on  both 
surfaces.  Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  ter- 
minal, 2-Howered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

Tube  of  corolla  rather  gibbous  at  the  base; 
segments  of  corolla  nearly  equal,  irregularly 
arranged,  3 one  way  and  2 another.  Berries 
distinct  ?.  Leaves  sometimes  three  in  a whorl 
on  the  young  shoots.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An  erect 
frhrub.  Native  country  unknow  n.  Height  2 ft. 


191.  L.  punicea 
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to  4 ft.  Cultivated  in  1822.  Flowers  deep  red,  scarlet,  or  crimson  ; April 
and  May.  Fruit  ?. 


^ 22.  L.  Xylo'steum  L.  The  bony-wooded,  or  upright , Fly  Honeysuckle. 

i£it8S£22fc  Xylfisteum^dumetbrum  « Meth. 

p.  502.  : Gisilostio,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  916. ; FI.  Graec.,  t.  223.  ; and  our  Jig.  995. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect,  downy.  Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  petiolate,  soft.  Peduncles 
2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Bracteas  hairy,  double  ; the  two  outer 
ones  lanceolate,  spreading ; inner  a small 
concave  scale  under  each  germ.  Berries 
oval,  distinct,  l -celled,  6-seeded.  Flowers 
small,  cream-coloured,  downy.  Calyx  of 
5 obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  An  upright  shrub.  Europe,  to 
Caucasus,  in  thickets,  hedges,  and  rocky 
places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods. 
Height  8 It.  to  10  ft.  Cultivated  in  1596. 
Flowers  cream-coloured  ; July.  Fruit 
scarlet;  ripe  in  September.  Naked  young 
wood  greyish  white. 

Varieties. 


& L.  X.  2 leucocarpum  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  995.  l.  Xyidsteum 

p.  335.  has  white  berries. 

st  L.  X.  3 xanthocarpum  Dec.  1.  c.  has  the  berries  yellow, 
at  L.  X.  4 melanocdrpum  Dec.  1.  c.  has  black  berries. 

Linnaeus  says  that  it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a dry  soil  ; that  the  clear 
parts  between  the  joints  of  the  shoots  are  used  in  Sweden  for  tobacco-pipes  ; 
and  that  the  wood,  being  extremely  hard,  makes  teeth  for  rakes,  &c.,  and  yields 
only  in  beauty  to  that  of  L.  tatarica  for  walking-sticks.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  hardiest  inhabitants  of  British  shrubberies.  In  the  English  garden,  or 
rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groups,  along  with  other 
masses  and  groups  of  Corn  us  alba,  Nalix  vitellina,  and  Fiburnum  O'pulus  ; 
and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  whitish-grey  bark  of  its  shoots  contrasts  finely 
with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  shrubs  mentioned. 


jcm  23.  L.  hi'spida  Pall.  The  hispid  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Pall,  ex  Willd.  MSS.  ; Led.  Flor.  Ross.  Alt. 

111.,  t.  212.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  449. 

Engravings.  Led.  1.  c. ; and  our  fig.  996. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  hispid.  Leaves  ovate, 
ciliated,  petiolate,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  2-flowered.  Bracteas  ovate-elliptic, 
exceeding  the  berries.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  up- 
right shrub.  Siberia,  on  the  Altaian  Moun- 
tains. Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  ?. 
Flowers  greenish  white,  pendulous  ; May  and 
June.  Berries  distinct,  purple ; ripe  in  August. 
Branches  opposite,  glabrous  or  bristly,  brown- 
ish. Leaves  1^  or  2 inches  long,  and  1 in.  broad, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  cordate  at  the  base. 

& 24.  L.  flexuo'sa  Thunb . The  flexible- 
stemmed  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Thunb.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  2.  p.  330.,  but  not  of 
Lodd.,  nor  Ker  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p 449. 

Synonym es.  L.  nigra  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  p.  89.,  but  not  of  Lin. } 
L.  br&ch^poda  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  335. 


<W>.  I,,  hispida. 
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Engraving.  O nr  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect,  branched.  Branches  very  villous  at  the  apex.  Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  on  short  petioles,  glabrous ; petioles  villous  ; nerves  of 
leaves  puberulous.  Flowers  axillary,  lew,  almost  sessile.  Berries  globose, 
glabrous.  Stems  flexuous.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long;  upper  ones  the 
smallest.  Peduncles  hardly  a line  long.  Berries  distinct,  ovate,  acuminated, 
black.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  deciduous  shrub.  Japan.  Height  4 ft.  to 
5ft.  Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers?;  June  and  July.  Berries  black ; ripe?. 

C.  Berries  either  distinct  or  joined  together.  Corolla  very  gibbous  at  the  Base. 

Erect  bushy  Shrubs.  — Cuphanthce  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  kuphos,  gibbous,  and  anthos,  a flower  ; in  reference  to  the  flower  being  gibbous 
on  one  side  at  the  base. 


25.  L.  involucra'ta  Banks.  The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Banks  Herb,  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.759.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.336.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3 
p.  449. 

Synonyme.  Xylflsteum  involucratum  Richards,  in  Frank.  First  Journ.  ed.  1.  append,  p.  6. 
Engravings.  Our  Jigs.  997,  998,  999. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetragonal.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval, 
petiolate,  membranous,  beset  with  appressed  hairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillary,  2 — 3-flowered.  Bracteas  4 ; two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcordate,  at  length  widening,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  Corolla 
pubescent,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  the  outside  ; yellowish,  tinged  with  red. 
Style  exserted.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub.  North-west  America, 
between  lat.  54°  and  64°  (but  probably  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Saskatchavvan)  ; thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  In 
troduced  in  1824.  Flowers  yellowish,  tinged  with  red  ; May.  Fruit  ?. 


_t*  26.  L.  Ledebou'r/j  Eschsch.  Ledebour’s  Honey- 
suckle. 

Identification.  Eschsch.  Mem.  Act.  Soc.  Petersb.,  10.  p.  284.  ; Hook, 
et  Am.  in  Beech  Voy.  pt.  p.  145.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  449. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1000.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect.  Branches  elongated,  acutely 
tetragonal.  Leaves  ovate  or  obiong,  somewhat  acu- 
minated, stiff,  pubescent,  tomentose  on  the  nerves. 
Peduncles  axillary,  2 — 3-flowered.  Bracteas  4;  2 outer 
ones  ovate  ; 2 inner  broad  obcordate,  pubescent,  at 
length  increasing  in  size.  Corollas  gibbous  at  the  base 
on  the  outside.  Berries  distinct.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  deciduous  shrub.  California.  Height  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1838.  Flowers  yellow,  tinged 
with  red  ; June  and  July.  Berries  dark  purple;  ripe 
in  September. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  L.  involucrata. 


1000.  L.  LedeboiSrii. 
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D.  Bei'rics  two  on  each  Peduncle , joined  together  in  one,  which  is  bi-umhilicate 
at  the  Apex.  Erect , bushy , deciduous  Shrubs. — Isikae  Adans. 

Derivation.  A name,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  employed  by  Adanson  to  designate  this 
division  of  the  genus. 

3k  27.  L.  alpi'gena  H.  The  alpine  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  248. ; Dec.  Prod..  4.  p.  336.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Synonymes.  Caprifolium  alplnum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.;  Caprif&lium 
alpigenum  Gcertn.  Fruct.  1.  p.  136.  Is'tka  alpigena  Borck.  ; 
lsika  lClcida  Mcench  ; Xylosteum  alpigenum  Lodd.  Cat.  ; Cha- 
maecerasus  alpigena  Delarb.  ; Cherry  Woodbine ; Hecken- 
kirsche,  Ger.  ; Chamaecqraso,  Ital. 

Engravings-  Jacq.  FI.  Aust.,  t.  27L  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  16. ; and 
onvfigs.  1001.  and  1002. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate 
or  elliptic,  acute,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  on  very 
short  petioles,  rather  ciliated.  Peduncles  2-flow- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  gibbous 
at  the  base,  and  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  red 
or  purple.  Berries  red,  and  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  those  of  a cherry ; whence  it  is 
called  cherry  woodbine  by  Johnson.  Leaves 
large.  (Eon's  Mill.)  A large,  upright,  deciduous 
shrub.  Middle  and  South  of  Europe,  in  sub- 
alpine  places  and  mountains.  Height  5 ft.  to 
8 ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow,  tinged  with  red ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
red  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

3k  L.  a.  2 sibirica  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.  336.  L. 
sibirica  Vest  in  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  5. 
p.  259.  — Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 

Peduncles  thickened  a little  under  the 
flowers.  Like  most  other  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  of 
Europe,  and  also  indigenous  to  Siberia,  coming  into  leaf  and  flower 
a week,  or  more,  earlier  than  the  species. 

(a.)  microphy'lla  Willd.  The  small-leaved  Honeysuckle. 


1001,  1002.  L.  alpigena. 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p. 


Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 


Synonymes.  L.  alpigena  Sievers  ; L.  montana,  and  L.  mexicana  Hort. 
Engravings.  Led.  FI.  Ros.  Alt.  111.,  t.  213.  ; and  our  fig.  1003. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  glaucous 
beneath,  rather  villous  on  both  surfaces,  and  sometimes 
rounded  at  the  base.  Peduncles 
2-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Corollas  greenish  yellow. 

Berries  joined,  of  a reddish  orange 
colour.  The  epidermis  falls  from 
the  branches.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  shrub.  Eastern  Siberia. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1818.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  April  and 
May.  Fruit  reddish  orange  ; ripe  in  August. 

29.  L.  oblongifo'lia  Hook.  The  oblong-leaved 
Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  284.  1. 100.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

Synonyme.  Xylosteum  oblongifblium  Goldie  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ. 

6.  p 232 

Engravings.  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  t.  100.  ; and  our  fig.  1004.  J0(M  L obInn|r,rrt„a 


1003.  L.  (a  ) micro, 
phyila. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  clothed  with  velvety  pu- 
bescence beneath.  Peduncles  elongated,  erect.  Bracteas  obsolete.  Tube 
of  corolla  hairy,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one  side.  Limb  unequal,  deeply 
2-lipped  ; the  upper  lip  4-toothed,  and  the  lower  one  nearly  entire.  Berries 
joined  in  one,  which  is  bi-umbilicate  at  the  top,  bluish  black  in  the  dried 
state,  and  about  the  size  of  a pea.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub.  Island 
of  Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  Montreal  ; Lake  Winnipeg  ; and 
the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  yellow  , April  and  May.  Fruit  bluish  black  ; ripe 
in  August.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


# 30.  L.  CjERu'lea  L.  The  blu e-berried  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  349. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

Synonymes.  L.  villosa  MUhl.  Cat.  p.  22. ; Xyl6steon  villosum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  106.  ; 
X.  Solonzs  Eaton  Man.  Bot.  p.  518.  ; L.  velutina  Dec.  Prod.  4.  p.  337. ; L.  altaica  Pall  FI.  Ross. 
t.  37. ; Xylosteum  caeruleum  canadense  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  731.;  X.  canadense  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2. 
p.  373.  ; Caprifdlium  casrdleum  Lam.  FI.  Fr.,  Chamaecerasus  casrOlea  Delarb.  FI.  Au. ; L.  py- 
renaica  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  p.  58  ; L.  PallaszY  Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  111.  t.  131.  Ciliegia  alpina,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1965. ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  37. ; Led.  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  111.,  t.  131. ; and  our 
figs.  1005.  and  1006. 


Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  ciliated,  stiffish,  densely  clothed 
with  pubescence  while  young.  Peduncles  short,  2-flowered,  reflexed  in  the 
fructiferous  state.  Bracteas  2,  subulate,  longer  than  the 
ovaria.  Tube  of  corolla  glabrous,  short,  gibbous  on  one 
side  at  the  base  ; lobes  of  limb  short,  nearly  equal.  Ber- 
ries closely  joined  in  one,  which  is 
bi-umbilicate  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow,  tubular.  Berries 
elliptic  or  globose,  dark  blue,  and 
covered  with  a kind  of  bloom.  Bark 
of  young  shoots  purplish.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  Ame- 
rican and  European  plants  of  this 
species.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect 
and  throughout  the  woody  country  of  British  North 
as  lat.  66°  ; and  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  March  and 
April.  Fruit  dark  blue ; ripe  in  August. 


1005.  L.  ciErulea. 

shrub.  Europe, 
America,  as  far 


100G.  L.  caerulea. 


ik  31.  L.  orienta'lis  Lam.  The  Oriental  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  731.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

Synonymes.  L.  caucasica  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  1.  p.  57. ; L.  caerulea  Giild.  Itin.  1.  p.  423.,  Chamaeccrasui 
oricntalis  /aurif&lia  Tourn.  Cor.  p.  42. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1007  from  Tournefort’s  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Erect.  Leaves  on  very  shor 
petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire, 
smoothish.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  Bracteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries 
joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umbilicate  at 
the  apex,  10-seedetl.  Leaves  stiffish,  veiny, 
larger  than  in  L.  caerulea.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  shrub. 

Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  Height 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow  ; April  to  June.  Berries 
black  or  dark  blue;  ripe  in  September.  1007.  L.  orientahs. 

j*  32.  L.  ibe'rica  Bieb.  The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Bieb.  PI.  Taur.,  and  Suppl..  395.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

Synonyme  Xylosteon  ibcricum  Bieb.  Cent.  PI.  Rar.  1.  t.  13.  ex  Suppl.,  and  Load.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Bieb.  Cent.  FI.  rar.,  1.  t.  13.,  ex  Suppl. ; andySgs.  lOOS.’lOOO.  from  living  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Erect.  Leaves  pctiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose  or 
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1008.  L.  iWrica. 


pubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Bracteas  oblong,  ciliated.  Berries  joined 
together  to  the  middle,  globose.  Corollas  lucid,  of 
the  form  of  those  of  L.  alpigena.  Ovarium  tomen- 
tose.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotone&ster  vulgaris 
(Don's  Mill.)  An  erect 
shrub.  Georgia,  about 
Teflis.  Height  3 ft.  to 
4 ft.  Introduced  in  1824. 

Flowers  greenish  yellow; 

April  and  May.  Fruit 
blood-coloured,  some- 
times pointed  as  in  Jig. 

1008.;  ripe  in  August. 

A very  neat  little  bush, 
which  makes  very  good 
garden  hedges. 

1 009.  L.  ibferioa. 


Genus  V. 


SYMPHORICA'RPOS  Dill.  The  St.  Peter’s  Wort.  Lin.  Syst. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.  J 

Identification.  Dill.  Elth.,  p.  371. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  338.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 

Synonymes.  Symphoric&rpa  Neck.  Elem.  p.  220. ; Symphbria  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  214. ; Anisanthus 
Willd.  liel.  ; Lomcero  sp.  Lin. 

Derivation.  From  sumphorco,  to  accumulate,  and  karpos,  fruit ; species  bearing  the  fruit  in  groups. 
How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s  Wort  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  tube  globose ; limb  small,  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  almost  equally  4 — 5-lobed.  Stamens  5,  hardly  exserted.  Stigmas 
semiglobose.  Ovarium  adnate.  Berry  4-celled.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
on  short  peduncles,  axillary  or  many  together,  bibracteate,  small,  white  or 
rose-coloured, on  short  pedicels. — Shrubs  erect, bushy, oppositely  branched; 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America ; of  the  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil;  and  readily  increased  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. 

1.  S.  vulga'ris  Michx.  The  common  St.  Peter’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  100.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 

Synonymes.  Lonicera  Symphoricarpos  Lin.  Sp.  249.  ; S.  parviflbra  Desf.  Cat.  ; Symphbria  conglo- 
merata  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  214.  ; Symphbria  glomerkta  Pursh  Sept.  p.  162. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  1. 115. ; and  our  fig.  1010. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowers  disposed  in  axillary 
capitate  clusters,  composed  of  nearly  sessile 
racemules.  Corolla  white.  Berries  red,  size 
of  hempseed  ; but,  in  America,  according  to 
/Pursh,  the  flowers  are  small,  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  berries  purple.  Branches  brown, 
smooth.  Leaves  elliptic  ovate,  obtuse,  glau- 
cous, and  pubescent  beneath.  The  berries  are 
numerous,  and  ripen  in  winter.  (Don's  Mill.) 

An  erect  bushy  shrub.  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  sandy  dry  fields.  Height 
3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1730.  Flowers 
small,  red  and  yellow  ; August  and  September. 

Fruit  purple  ; ripe  in  December. 


I 
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Variety. 

S.  v.  2 joins  variegatis,  S.  glomerata  foliis  variegatis  Lodd,  Cat.,  has 
the  leaves  finely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

# 2.  S.  monta'nus  Huvib.  et  Bonp.  The  Mountain 
St.  Peter’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Spec.,  3.  p.  332.  ; Dec. 

Prod.,  vol.  4.  p.  339. 

Synonymes.  Symphbria  montkna  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  1.  p.757. ; S.  glau- 
cescens  Don's  Mill.  3.  p.  452. 

Engravings.  Maund’s  Botanist,  1. 1.  20. ; and  ooxfig.  1011. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  slightly  mu- 
cronate,  rounded  at  the  base,  pubescent  Feneath. 

Flowers  axillary,  mostly  solitary.  A dense  erect  sub- 
evergreen shrub.  Mexico,  on  mountains,  7000  to 
8000  ft.  of  elevation.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1829.  Flowers  pinkish  ; August  to  Oc- 
tober. Fruit  globose  white ; ripe  In  December. 

A very  desirable  shrub,  perfectly  hardy,  and  almost 
evergreen.  It  commences  flowering  in  August,  and 
does  not  cease  till  it  is  checked  by  frost.  Layers  in 

Common  SOil.  lOll.  S.  mont&na. 

& 3.  S.  racemo'sus  Michx.  The  Y&cemose-Jlowered  St.  Peter’s  Wort,  or 

Snowberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  107. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  339.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 
Synonymes.  Symphoria  racembsa  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  162. ; ?S.  elongata,  and  S.  heterophylla  Presl 
in  Herb.  Heenke  ; S.  leucocarpa  Hort. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2211.  ; Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  230. ; and  our  fig.  1012. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal, 
loose,  interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Co- 
rolla densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 

Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Ber- 
ries large,  white.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A bushy  shrub,  with 
numerous  ascending  shoots.  North  America,  on  moun- 
tains, near  Lake  Mistassins,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  various  other  places.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1817.  Flowers  rose-coloured;  July  to  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  large,  white ; ripening  in  October,  and 
remaining  on  great  part  of  the  winter. 

The  S.  elongatus  and  S.  heterophyllus  Presl  in  Herb.  Hcen/ce,  which  were 
collected  about  Nootka  Sound,  do  not  differ  from  this  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  sinuated.  In  small  gardens,  this  shrub  is 
rather  troublesome,  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  throws  up  from  the  roots  ; 
but,  as  its  flowers  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  berries  are  excellent 
food  for  game ; that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise.  For 
single  specimens  in  small  gardens,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  graft  it  on  Lonicera  Xylosteum, 
or  some  allied  species  of  suitable  habit.  So 
grafted,  standard  high,  it  would  form  a very 
elegant  little  tree. 

j*  4.  S.  Occident a'lis  Richards.  The  Western 
St.  Peter’s  Wort. 

Identification.  Richards,  and  Frankl.  1st  Journ.,  edit.  2., 
app.  p.  6. ; Hook.  FI.  Bor  Amer.,  1.  p.  285. 

Synonyme.  Wolf-berry,  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1013.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Spikes  dense,  terminal 

and  axillary,  drooping.  Corolla  and  seg-  1015.  S.  occidentilU. 


1012.  S.  racembsus. 
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nienb*  densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  a little  exserted.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A dense  shrub,  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  S.  racemdsus.  Bri- 
tish North  America,  in  the  woody  country  between  !at.  51°  and  64°.  Height 
4 it.  to  6 ft.  Introduced?.  Flowers  pinkish;  July  to  September.  Fruit 
white  ; October,  and  remaining  on  during  the  winter. 

Distinguished  from  S.  racemosus  by  the  larger,  less  glaucous,  more  rigid,  and 
denser  foliage,  and  by  the  flowers  being  arranged  in  dense  drooping  spikes, 
longer  than  in  S.  racemosus,  and  by  the  prominent  style  and  stamens. 


Genus  VI. 


H 

Ml 


LEYCESTE'R/^  Wall.  The  Leycesteria.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.,  2.  p.  181.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  338.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Wallich  after  his  friend  William  Leycester,  formerly  chief  judge  of  the 
principal  native  court  under  the  Bengal  Presidency  ; 4*  who  during  a long  series  of  years,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Hindoostan,  has  pursued  every  branch  of  horticulture  with  a munificence,  zeal, 
and  success,  which  abundantly  entitle  him  to  that  distinction.” 


I 


Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  an  unequal,  5-parted,  per- 
manent limb.  Segments  unequal,  small,  linear,  glandularly  ciliated.  Co- 
rolla funnel-shaped  ; having  the 
tube  gibbous  above  the  base, 
and  the  limb  campanulate,  and 
divided  into  5 ovate  nearly  equal 
lobes.  Stamens  5.  Stigma  capi- 
tate. Berry  roundish,  5- celled. 

(1)071*8  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exsti- 
pu.late,  sub-evergreen  ; ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminated,  petiolate, 
smooth,  entire,  membranous, 
glaucous,  with  an  obtuse  sub- 
cordate  base.  Petioles  pilose. 

Flowers  white,  with  a tinge  of 
purple ; disposed  in  whorls, 
forming  short  leafy  drooping 
racemes,  which  terminate  the 
branches  and  branchlets.  Brac- 
teas  large,  foliaceous,  purplish, 
pubescent  and  ciliated,  lanceo- 
late, acuminated ; generally  6 
under  each  whorl  of  flowers. 

Berries  deep  purple,  approach- 
ing to  black,  as  large  as  a com- 
mon-sized gooseberry.  Shrub 
large,  rambling,  with  elongated 
fistular  branches,  which  rise 
from  scaly  buds.  Native  of 
Nepal. 


This  genus  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  Caprifoliaceae 
and  flubiaceae  ; but  from  the  last 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
stipules. 


1014.  Leycestferia  formdsa. 
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& 1.  L.  formo'sa  Wall.  The  beautiful  Leycesteria. 

Identification.  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.,  2.  p.  182. ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  338.  Don’s  Mill  , 3.  p.  43  r. 
Synonyme.  Ham  elm  connata  Puerari  MSS. 

Engravings.  Plant.  As.  Rar.,  2.  t.  120. ; and  our  fig.  1014. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  As  in  Gen.  Char.  A large,  rambling,  sub-evergreen  shrub 
Nepal,  on  mountains  ; between  G000  ft.  and  8000  ft.  high,  among  forests 
of  pine  and  oak.  Height  in  England,  against  a wall,  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced 
in  1824.  Flowers  white,  with  a tinge  of  purple;  August  to  October.  Fruit 
purple  ; ripe  in  October. 

Trained  against  a wall,  this  shrub  has  proved  quite  hardy,  but  in  our  cloudy 
atmosphere  it  has  rather  disappointed  expectation  in  the  colour  of  its  bracteas, 
which  are  much  Less  brilliant  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  Himalayas.  Cut- 
tings or  seeds,  which  are  ripened  freely,  in  common  soil. 


Order  XLI.  iZUBIA'CE^E. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  with  a variable  limb.  Corolla  monopetalous,  with  a 
variable  limb,  but  generally  4 — 5-lobed  ; aestivation  twisted  or  valvate. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  more  or  less 
adnate  to  its  tube.  Anthers  introrse.  Ovarium  2-  or  many-celled,  crowned 
by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  baccate  or  capsular. 
Cells  1 — 2- or  many-seeded.  Albumen  horny  and  fleshy.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  3 in  a whorl,  stipulate,  deciduous.  Sti- 
pules short,  distinct,  or  a little  combined.  Flowers  on  peduncles,  naked, 
rising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; heads 
globose,  in  consequence  of  the  flowers  being  sessile,  and  seated  on  a sessile 
piliferous  receptacle. 

This  order  includes  a great  number  of  genera ; but  there  is  only  one  of 
these  that  contains  any  ligneous  species  truly  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

Genus  I. 


CEPHALA'NTHUS  L.  The  Button -wood.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  113.;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  t.  86.  Lam.  111.,  t.  59.;  Juss.  Mem.  Mils., 
6.  p.  402.  ; Rich.  Diss.,  with  a fig.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  538.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  610. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836. 

Si/nnnymes.  Cephalante,  Pr. ; Knopflaum  Cer.  ; Cefalanto,  ltal. 

Derivation.  From  kephaie,  a head,  and  ant/ios,  a flower  ; in  allusion  to  the  flowers  being  disposed 
in  globular  heads. 

Gen.  Char.  §c.  Calyx  with  an  obversely  pyramidal  tube,  and  an  angular 
5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  with  a slender  tube,  and  a 4-cleft  limb;  lobes 
erectish.  Stamens  4,  short,  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
exserted.  Style  much  exserted.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  inversely  pyra- 
midal, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  2 — 4-?  celled,  and  separating  into 
2 — 4 parts  ; cells,  or  parts,  1-seeded,  indehiscent,  and  sometimes  empty  by 
abortion.  Seeds  oblong,  terminating  in  a little  callous  bladder.  (Don's  Mill.) 
— A shrub,  with  terete  branches  ; native  of  North  America. 

Leaves  and  Flowers  as  in  the  order. 

& 1.  C.  occidenta'lis  L.  The  Western  Button-wood. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  138.  ; Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  538. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  610. 

Synonytnes.  C.  oppositifblius  Mcench  Mclh.  p 487.  ; Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  54. ; Schmidt  Arb.,  1.  t.  45.  ; and  our  Jigs.  1015.  and  1016. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  3 in  a whorl,  ovate  or  oval,  acuminated. 
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Peduncles  much  longer  than  the 
heads,  usually  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles 
reddish  next  the  branches.  Heads 
of  flowers  globular,  size  of  a mar- 
ble. Stipules  deciduous.  (Don's 


A* 

1015. 


Cephalanthus  occidentMis. 


1016. 


Mill.)  A bushy  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida,  in  marshy  places.  Height 
3 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1735.  Flowers  yellowish  white  ; July  and 
August.  Fruit  brownish  ; ripe  in  October. 

Variety. 

& C.  o.  2 brachypodus  Dec.  Prod.  iv.  p.539. — Leaves  elliptic- oblong, 
3 in  a whorl,  on  short  petioles.  Petioles  3 — 4 lines  long.  There  are 
varieties  of  this,  with  either  glabrous  or  downy  branches.  North  of 
Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bejar. 

It  will  grow  in  common  garden  soil,  but  prefers  peat  kept  moist ; and  is 
propagated  chiefly  by  seeds,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layers.  It  is 
an  interesting  shrub,  from  its  curious  round  heads  of  flowers,  and  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season  at  which  these  appear. 


Order  XLII.  COMPO'SITVE. 

Orb.  Char.  Calyx  limb  membranous  or  wanting ; or  divided  into  bristles, 
paleae,  or  hairs.  Corolla  5-toothed  or  5-lobed,  tubular,  ligulate,  or  bilabiate 
on  the  top  of  the  ovarium.  Anthers  combined,  rarely  free.  Ovarium  1- 
celled,  1-seeded.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  achenium,  crowned  by 
the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Albumen  none.  Characterised  by  the  cohesion  of 
the  anthers,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  involucrated  heads  on 
a common  receptacle.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  or  compound,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  ever 
green.  Flowers  grouped  in  heads  ; those  in  each  head  so  disposed,  and  so 
environed  by  an  involucre  composed  of  bracteas  that  corresponds  to  a 
calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower. 

The  genera  that  include  hardy  ligneous  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America : they  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture 
in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Stteheli'n^  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Receptacle  with  chaffy  projections. 
j&a'cciiaris  R.  Br.  Flowers  dioecious,  all  tubular.  Receptacle  naked.  Pap- 
pus pilose. 

Pva  L.  .Flowers  monoecious,  ail  tubular.  Receptacle  flat  paleaceous.  Achenia 
naked,  but  horned. 

Santoli'na  L.  Receptacle  furnished  with  somewhat  flower-clasping  paleae. 
Achenia  naked. 

4rtemi's/,4  Cass.  Receptacle  chaffless.  Achenia  naked.  Heads  discoid. 

N jS 
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Sene' cio  Lessing.  Receptacle  naked,  or  alveolate.  Styles  penciled.  Pap- 
pus pilose,  caducous. 

Muti's//*  Cav.  Receptacle  naked,  Achenia  somewhat  beaked.  Pappus  of 
many  series,  feathery. 

With  the  exception  of  Raccharis,  there  is  scarcely  a plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Compositae  which  is  truly  ligneous,  and  at  the  same  time  hardy  in 
British  gardens,  and  sufficiently  bulky  for  a general  arboretum.  Where  an 
arboretum  is  planted  on  a lawn,  and  where  it  is  not  intended  to  cultivate  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  there  is  not  a single  genus  in  this  order,  with 
the  exception  of  that  mentioned,  which  could  with  propriety  be  introduced. 
Even  the  common  southernwood,  if  not  planted  in  dug  soil  or  on  rockwork, 
would  soon  become  stunted,  and  would  ultimately  die  off.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
technical  enumeration  of  trees  and  shrubs,  these  species  could  not  be  omitted. 

Genus  I. 


STjEHELIvN4  Lessing.  The  Sttehelina.  Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia 

^Equalis. 

Identification.  Lessing  Synops.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  4.  p.  512. 

Synonyme.  Staeheline,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.  So  named  in  honour  of  John  Henry  Steehelin , and  his  son  Benedict,  Swiss  botanists 
and  physicians. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Heads  homogamous,  equal-flowered.  Involucrum  cylindrical, 
the  scales  imbricated  and  adpressed.  Receptacle  flat,  paleaceous ; the 
paleae  narrow,  persistent,  hardly  concrete  at  the  base.  Corolla  5-cleft,  re- 
gular. Filament  glabrous.  Anthers  appendiculate  at  top,  bisetose  at  the 
base : the  tails  more  or  less  bearded.  Style  bearded  on  the  thickened  part. 
Stigmas  concrete  at  base,  and  free  at  apex,  obtuse.  Fruit  oblong,  areolate 
at  apex.  Pappus  in  one  series,  the  hairs  combined  at  the  base  into  4 or  6 
bundles.  ( G.Hon .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; linear,  hoary  or  silky 
beneath  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  usually  naked.  — Subshrubs,  ever- 
green ; South  of  Europe  , of  easy  culture  in  dry  soil,  and  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

tt_  1.  S.  du'bia  L.  The  doubtful,  or  Rosemary- 
leave d,  SlEehehna. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1176.;  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. ; 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1783. 

Synonyme.  S.  rosmarinifblia  Cass.,  according  to  Less.  Syn.  Gen. 

Compos.,  p.  5. 

Engravings.  Ger.  Prov.,  p.  190.  t.  6.;  Lam.  111.,  6G6.  f.  4.  ; and 
our  fig.  1017. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely 
toothed,  tomentose  beneath.  Inner  bracteas 
of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  elongate.  ( Willd.) 

An  evergreen  undershrub.  South  of  Europe. 

Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Cultivated  in  1640.  Flowers 
purple,  fragrant;  June  and  July. 

Genus  II. 


UL 

RA'CCHARIS  R.  Br.  The  Baccharis,  or  Ploughmans  Spikenard. 
Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

Identification.  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  204.;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2,  vol.  5.  p.  f$. 
Synonyme*.  Bacchante,  Fr. ; Baccharis,  Ger. 
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Derivation.  From  Bacchus,  wine ; because  of  the  vinous  odour  of  its  root.  Pliny  says  the  root 
smells  of  cinnamon  : but  as  the  ancients  sometimes  boiled  down  their  wines,  and  mixed  them  with 
spices,  these  wines  may  have  had  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  root  of  the  baccharis. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Heads  many-flowered,  dioecious.  Corolla  homogamous,  tubular. 
Receptacle  naked,  seldom  subpaleaceous.  Involucrum  subhemispherical,  or 
oblong,  in  many  series,  imbricated.  Corollas  of  the  male  flowers  5-cleft, 
dilated  at  the  throat  ; anthers  exserted,  tailless ; style  more  or  les3  abor- 
tive. Corolla  of  the  female  flowers  filiform,  subtruncate  ; style  bifid,  exserted ; 
anthers  wanting.  Achenia  generally  furrowed,  or  ribbed.  Pappus  pilose,  of 
the  male  in  one  series,  of  the  female  in  one  or  many  series.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; oblong  lanceolate, 
notched,  serrated,  or  entire.  Flowers  terminal. — Shrubs,  of  short  duration  ; 
natives  of  North  America  ; of  common  culture  and  propagation. 


^ 1.  B.  ltalimifolia  L.  The  Sea-Purslane-leaved  Baccharis,  or  the 
Groundsel  Tree. 


i Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1204. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1915. 

Synonyme.  Senecio  arborescens  Hurt.  Kcw. 

| Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  82. ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  t.  35. ; and  our 
fig.  1018. 

] Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate,  crenatelv  notched 
on  the  terminal  portion.  {Willd.)  A large  rambling 
shrub.  Maryland  to  Florida,  on  the  sea  coast.  Height 
8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowers  white, 
I with  a tint  of  purple,  and  resembling  those  of  the 
groundsel,  but  larger ; September  to  November. 

Chiefly  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  hue  of  its 
leaves,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  plant  being  co- 
vered with  a whitish  powder.  Its  general  appearance 
; accords  with  that  of  the  genus  /Ttriplex,  and  the 
I shrubs  of  both  families  are,  accordingly,  well  calcu- 
lated for  being  grouped  together.  2?accharis  /zali- 
mifolia  will  grow  in  any  common  soil  which  is 
f tolerably  dry,  attaining  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet  in 
3 or  4 years  ; and  forming  a large,  loose-headed, 
I robust-looking  bush,  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  12  or  15  feet  in  diameter,  in  10  years.  Cut- 
tings, in  dry  soil  and  an  open  situation. 


101S.  Bbccharis  ftalimitiolia. 


2.  B.  ( H .)  angustifo'lia  Pursh.  The  narrow-leaved  Baccharis,  or 

Ploughman’s  Spikenard. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  523. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1019.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

: Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  narrow,  linear,  entire.  Panicle  com- 
pound, many-flowered.  Involucre  small.  (Pursh.)  A sub- 
evergreen shrub,  of  less  vigorous  growth,  and  somewhat 
| more  tender,  than  the  preceding  species.  Carolina  to 
Florida,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white;  July 
to  September. 

Neither  the  flowers  nor  the  leaves  of  this  or  the  preceding 
! species  can  be  said  to  be  either  beautiful  or  ornamental;  partly 
(because  they,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  bear  a strong  general  re- 
[ semblance  to  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  the  common  1019-„ 
groundsel,  a weed  of  tiresome  occurrence  in  gardens,  and  with 
I which  all  our  associations  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  rarity  or  elegance. 
Add  also  that  groundsel  trees  can  hardly  be  considered  as  truly  ligneous  plants, 
for  which  reason  we  consider  them  wanting  in  that  dignity  of  character  which 
belongs  to  all  plants  truly  woody. 
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Genus  III. 


TV  A L.  The  Iva.  Lin  Syst.  Syngenesia  Necessaria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  1429.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  5.  p 181. 

Derivation.  Uncertain.  Perhaps  from  Yua,  a name  used  by  the  elder  botanists. 

Gen.  Char .,  fyc.  Flowers  monoecious,  male  and  female  on  the  same  head  : 
female  ones  few  on  the  same  head,  in  a single  series  around  the  circum- 
ference, they  are  tubular  or  campanulate ; the  male  flowers  are  numerous 
in  the  disk,  they  are  tubular  and  5-toothed.  Involucrum  usually  3 — 5- 
leaved,  campanulate.  Scales  ovate,  in  one  series  ; rarely  imbricate,  with 
3 or  4 series  of  scales.  Receptacle  flat,  beset  with  linear  or  linear  spathu- 
late  paleae.  Styles  on  the  female  flowers  subulate,  exserted,  rather  hispid ; 
those  of  the  males  shorter,  and  thickened  at  top.  Achenia  of  the- disk 
abortive,  those  of  the  ray  a little  compressed,  naked,  but  furnished  with 
horns.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; lanceolate,  serrated. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  solitary  or  three  together,  constituting  a folia- 
ceous  terminal  raceme. — Suffrutescent  deciduous  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of 
Artemisia,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the  monoecious  flowers.  Indigenous 
in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  is  only  one  shrubby 
species  in  British  gardens. 

jj  1.  /.  frute'scens  L.  The  shrubby  Iva. 

Identification.  Lin.  Amcen.  Ac.,  3.  p.  25. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  2387. ; Pursh 
Sept.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.  .4gerato  afflnis  peruviana  frutescens  Pluk.  Aim.  12.  t.  27.  f.  1. ; 

Bastard  Jesuits’  Bark  Tree 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Aim.,  12.  t.  27.  f.  1.;  and  our  fig.  1020. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated,  rough 
with  dots.  (Willd.)  A suffruticose  deciduous  bush,  of 
little  or  no  beauty  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  word.  New 
England  to  Florida,  on  the  sea  coast.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1711.  Flowers  greenish  white;  August 
and  September. 

In  sheltered  dry  situations  it  is  tolerably  hardy  -x  but,  when 

freely  exposed  in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  to  the 

ground  in  severe  winters.  Cuttings.  The  Pva  frutescens 

can,  however,  hardly  be  considered  a truly  ligneous  plant. 

Genus  IV. 


SANTOLI'NA  Tonm.  Tiie  Santolina,  or  Lafender  Cotton.  Lin.  Syst. 

Syngenesia  iEqualis. 

Identification.  Tourn.,  t.  260. ; Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  1278. ; Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  2^9. 

Synonymes.  Santoline,  Fr. ; Heiligenpflanze,  Ger. ; Santolina,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  sanctus,  holy,  and  linum,  flax  ; so  called  from  its  supposed  medical  qualities. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Heads  many-flowered,  sometimes  homogamous,  and  some- 
times heterogamous.  F/oivers  of  the  ray  few  ; female,  from  abortion  ; some- 
what ligulate.  Receptacle  convex,  subhemispherical,  furnished  with  oblong 
half-flower-clasping  paleae.  Involucrum  usually  campanulate,  with  im- 
bricate adpressed  scales.  Tube  of  corolla  usually  produced  at  the  base 
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below  into  a ring  or  hollow,  which  girds  the  top  of  the  ovarium.  Achenia 
oblong,  subtetragonal,  quite  glabrous.  ( G . Don.') 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; small,  linear,  toothed,  in 
rows.  Flowers  capitate,  bractless ; yellow,  rarely  white.  — Diminutive 
evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  aromatic  in 
all  their  parts ; of  easy  culture,  and  propagation  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor 
sandy  soil,  but  of  short  duration. 


a.  1.  S.  CuAMiECYPARi'ssus  L.  The  Dwarf  Cypress  Santolina,  or  common 
Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1179. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1797.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  2.  vol.  4.  p.  517. 

Synonymes.  Petit  Cypres,  Fr. ; Abrotano  femmina.  Ital. ; Cypressenkraut,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  671.  t.  3. ; and  our  fig.  1021. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  tomentose. 

Leaves  hoary,  toothed  ; the  teeth  ob- 
tuse, and  in  four  rows.  Each  peduncle 
bearing  a single  head  of  flowers,  which 
has  a downy  involucre.  (Willd.)  A 
low  evergreen  bush.  South  of  France, 
in  poor  dry  soils.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 

Introduced  in  1573.  Flowers  yellow; 

July. 

The  lavender  cotton  was  common  in  gar- 
dens in  Gerard’s  time,  who  says  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aro- 
matic, and  has  much  the  same  qualities  as  southernwood.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  a vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 

Other  Species. — S.  squarrosa  W.,  S.  viridis  W.,  and  S. 

Yosmarinifolia  L.  (our  Jig.  1022.),  are  in  gardens,  but  they 
are  better  adapted  tor  being  treated  as  herbaceous  plants 
than  as  shrubs.  1022,  s- ■ 


Genus  V. 


4RTEMFS/J  Cass.  The  Artemisia.  Lin.  Syst.  Svngenesia  Superflua. 

Identification.  Cassini,  according  to  Lessing  in  his  Synop.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  264. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  2.,  v.  5.  p.  2. 

Derivation.  From  Artemis,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana  ; or,  as  some  suppose,  from  Artemisia,  the 
wife  of  Mausolus  ; there  is  a cypress-like  and  drooping  character  in  some  of  the  species,  that  may 
be  associated  with  the  latter  etymology. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Heads  discoid,  homogamous  or  heterogamous.  Flowers  of  the 
ray  in  one  series,  usually  female,  3-lobed.  Style  bifid,  exserted.  Flowers 
of  the  disk  5-toothed,  hermaphrodite,  or  sterile  or  male  from  the  abor- 
tion of  the  ovarium.  Involucrum  imbricate ; scales  dry,  with  scabrous  margins. 
Receptacle  chaffless,  flattish  or  convex,  naked  or  hairy.  Achenia  obovate, 
naked,  with  a minute  epigynous  disk. — Herbs  or  undershrubs.  The  spe- 
cies are  nearly  all  dispersed  through  the  northern  hemisphere.  Leaves 
alternate,  variously  lobed.  Heads  disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes,  and  the 
spikes  or  racemes  usually  disposed  in  panicles.  Corollas  yellow  or  purple. 
Plants  more  or  less  bitter  or  aromatic.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple  (apparently  compound),  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; 
deeply  cut  and  divided.  Flowers  terminal.  — Woody  or  suffrutescent  ever- 
green plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; all  of  them  highly  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil. 
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n.  1.  A.  Jbro'tanum  L.  The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood. 

Identification.  Lfn.  Sp.,  1185.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1818. ; Ait.  Hort.  kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  y/br6tanum  mas  Dod.  Pempt.  21. ; Old  Man  ; Armoise  Aurone,  Aurone  des  Jardins,  la 
Citronelle,  la  Garderobe,  Fr. ; Eberraute,  Wermuth,  Stabwurtz.  Gartenwurtz,  Ger.  ; Abrotano,  ( 
It  at..  Span.,  and  Port. 

Derivation.  The  Greek  name  for  this  plant  is  Abrotonon,  which  is  variously  derived  from  abroton,  H 
incorruptible  ; from  abroton , unfit  for  food ; from  the  soft  delicacy  ( abrotis ) of  its  appearance  ; or  j 
from  abros,  soft,  and  tonos,  extension,  because  it  is  extended,  or  grows  in  a very  soft  manner.  I 
Why  Linnaeus  and  others  write  it  Abrotanum  is  not  known.  The  name  of  Old  Man,  doubtless,  9 
has  reference  to  its  grey  and  powdery  appearance.  It  is  called  Garderobe  in  French,  from  its  9 
being  used  to  prevent  moths  from  getting  into  clothes-presses  and  wardrobes.  Eberraute  is  boar’s  9 
rue  ; and  Wermuth,  wormwood  ; Stabwurtz  means  staff  root ; and  Gartenwurtz  garden  root. 

Engravings  Blackw.,  t.  55.  ; Woodv.,  356.  t.  119. ; and  our  fig.  1023. 


Spec.  Char.,  §-c.  Seem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  segments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
, pubescent,  hemispherical.  ( Willd.)  A suffruticose  bush. 
South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Syria,  and  China.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  low  situations,  and  in  mountains  not  above 
half  that  height,  with  the  branches  recumbent.  Introduced 
in  1596.  Flowers  yellowish  ; August  to  October. 


fore,  and  is  a much  more  vigorous-growing  variety,  and  larger  in  all 
its  parts,  than  the  species. 


Well  known  for  its  fragrance,  which  appears  to  proceed 
from  glandular  dots  in  the  leaves. 


Other  Species. — A.  arborescens  L.,  a native  of  the  South 
of  France  and  the  Levant,  is  said  to  attain  the  height 
of  6 or  8 feet,  but  it  is  more  suffrutescent  than  A. 
Abrotanum.  A.  procera  Willd.,  South  of  France,  is 
equally  ligneous  with  the  common  southernwood,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  5 or  6 feet  in  the  Paris  garden, 
where  it  stands  the  winter  without  protection.  A.  S an- 
tbnica  L.,  and  our  fig.  1024.,  is  a low  spreading  bush,  not 


Gen.  Char  , $c.  Heads  homogamous,  discoid,  or  heterogamous.  Flowers  of  the 
ray  hgulate,  female.  Involucre  in  one  series,  sometimes  naked,  and  some- 
time calculated  by  accessory  scales.  Scales  usually  sphacelate  at  apex,  with 
subscarious  margins,  frequently  marked  by  two  nerves  on  the  back.  Re- 
ceptacle destitute  of  paleue,  naked  or  alveolate.  Styles  of  hermaphrodite 


Varieties. 


n.  A.  A.  2 humile  Hort.  is  a low-growing  spreading 
shrub,  found  on  mountains  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some  years  in 
British  gardens. 


«_  A.  A.  3 tobolskianum  Hort.,  A.  tobolskiana  Lodd. 
Cat.,  was  introduced  from  Siberia  in  1820  or  be- 


1023.  A.  /tbrdtanum. 


exceeding  a foot  in  height. 


Genus  VI. 


SENE'CIO  Lessing.  The  Senecio.  Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia 
Superflua. 

Identification.  Less.  Synops.  Gen.  Compos.,  d.  391. 


Syngenesia 


seeds  drop. 
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flowers  truncate,  and  penciled  at  apex.  Achenia  beakless,  wingless,  nearly 
terete,  and  sulcately  angular.  Pappus  pilose,  in  many  series,  caducous  ; 
bristles  erect,  nearly  equal,  very  slender,  scarcely  scabrous.  — Herbs  or 
shrubs,  very  variable  in  habit.  Leaves  alternate,  blowers  solitary,  co- 
rymbose, or  panicled.  Ligulae  of  heads  yellow,  rarely  purple  or  white ; 
the  disks  usually  yellow.  ( G.  Don.') 

Leaves  simple,  apparently  compound,  alter- 
nate, exstipulate,  evergreen ; pinnatifid.  Flowers 
terminal. — A suflruticose  bush,  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

«.  1.  S.  Cinera'ria  Dec.  The  Cineraria- like 
Senecio,  or  Sea  Ragwort. 

Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  6.  p.  355. ; Sweet  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  3. 
p.  384. 

Synonymes.  Cineraria  maritima  Lin.  Sp.  1244  ; Jacob®'**  ma- 
ritima  Bonp.  ; Sicilian  Ragwort ; Cineraire,  Fr. ; Meerstrands 
Aschenpflanze,  Ger.  ; Cenerina,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Flor.  Gra*c.,  t.  871. ; and  our  fig.  1025. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  tomentose  be- 
neath ; the  lobes  obtuse,  and  each  consisting  of 
about  3 obtuse  lobelets.  Flowers  in  panicles. 

Involucre  tomentose.  ( Wil/d .)  A suffru- 

tescent  bush,  remarkable  for  the  white  mealy 
aspect  of  its  rambling  branches  and  foliage.  South  of  Europe,  on  tne 
sea  coast  and  on  rocks.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
yellow,  ragwort-like;  June  to  August. 

, Unless  planted  in  very  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in  se- 
,i  vere  winters  ; but  such  is  the  beauty  of  its  whitish,  large,  and  deeply  sinuated 
foliage,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well  deserves  a place  on  rockwork 
or  against  a wall,  where  it  may  be  associated  with  £olanum  marginatum,  and 
any  other  ligneous  whitish-leaved  species  of  that  genus. 

Genus  VII. 

1 

hj 

MUTFS/^I  Cav.  The  Mutisia.  Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Polygamia 

Superflua. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Sup.  Plant. ; Dec.  Prod.,  7,  p.  4. ; Cav.  Icon.,  5.  p.  64.  ; Hook.  Bot.  Misc., 
1.  p.  7. 

] Derivation.  Named  by  Linnaeus  after  his  learned  friend  and  correspondent,  Don  Jose  Celestino 
| Mutis,  chief  of  the  botanical  expedition  to  New  Grenada. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Heads  heterogamous,  unequal-flowered.  Involucre  of  many 
series  of  flat  imbricated  scales  ; outer  ones  shorter.  Receptacle  naked. 
Flowers  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite,  those  of  the  ray  female.  Corollas  bila- 
biate, the  tube  5 — 10 — 15-nerved;  those  on  the  disk  rather  tubular,  the 
throat  not  distinct  from  the  tube;  outer  lip  of  the  limb  tridentate,  inner 
one  bipartite : the  outer  lip  of  the  ray  flowers  large,  ligula-formed,  and 
tridentate  at  apex ; under  one  bipartite,  with  linear  lobes.  Anthers  wanting 
in  the  ray  flowers  ; those  in  the  disk  exserted,  long-tailed.  Style  cylindrical, 
bifid.  Achenia  beaked,  ribbed,  long,  and  glabrous  ; the  paleae  being  confer- 
ruminated  at  the  base,  fall  off  altogether  or  in  one  piece.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple  or  apparently  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; 
entire  or  serrated ; the  common  petiole  usually  drawn  out  at  the  end  into  a 
tendril.  Flowers  purple,  rose-coloured,  or  yellow.  — Climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  America,  requiring  the  protection  of  a wall  in  the  climate 
of  London. 
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L ] . M.  latifo'lia  D.  Don.  The  broad-leaved  Mutisia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Lin.  Trans.,  16.  p.  ^70. ; Brit 
FI.  Gard.,  2d  series,  t.  288. 

Engravings.  Swt.  Brit.  FI.  Gard.,  1.  c.  ; and  our  fig.  1026. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  winged.  Wings  broad, 
leafy.  Leaves  cordate- oblong,  dentate- 
spinose,  woolly  beneath.  Involucre  scaly, 
appendiculate.  Pappus  arranged  in  a double 
series,  feathery,  equal,  truncate  at  the  apex. 

( D.  Don.)  A climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Valparaiso  in  Chili,  on  hills,  among  bushes. 

Stem  10  ft.  to  15ft.  Introduced  in  1832. 

Flowers  pink,  or  rosy,  and  yellow  ; Septem- 
ber and  October. 

A very  singular  and  at  the  same  time  beau- 
tiful  shrub,  which  no  collection  ought  to  be 
without,  where  there  are  a wall  and  a dry  soil. 

Other  Species.  — M.  i licifolia,  M.  injlexa, 

M.  linearifolia,  M.  runcinata,  and  M.  snb- 
spinosa , are  figured  and  described  in  Hooker's 
Botanical  Miscellany , vol.  i. ; and  M.  arach- 
noidca  Mart,  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  2705. 

Most  of  these  species  would  probably  live  against  a wall  in  a warm  situation, 
on  a dry  soil.  At  all  events  M.  latifolia  is  tolerably  hardy,  having  stood  out 
several  years  in  the  climate  of  London,  without  the  slightest  protection  ; and 
as  it  represents  a family  of  climbers  so  very  different  from  every  other  hitherto 
cultivated  in  British,  gardens,  we  cannot  "but  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
one  who  is  curious  in  plants. 


Mutisia  latifolia. 


Order  XLIII.  £RICA'CEA£. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  and  Corolla  each  with  4 — 5 segments.  Stamens  4 — 5 — 
8 — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  alternately  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
where  not  more  numerous  than  they.  Anthers , in  most,  with  2 cells. 
Ovary  with  its  cells,  in  most,  agreeing  in  number  with  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  erect,  slender. 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  whorled,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous  or 
evergreen ; entire  or  serrated.  Inflorescence  variable,  the  pedicels  generally 
bracteate. — Shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  and  some  of  them  low  trees  ; 
natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world ; and  containing  many  of  our  finest  and 
most  ornamental  harpy  shrubs  in  British  gardens. 

All  the  species  have  hair-like  roots,  and  require  a peat  soil,  or  a soil  of  a 
close  cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  readily  pene- 
trated by  the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kind  of  plants.  Peat, 
thoroughly  rotted  leaf  mould,  or  very  fine  loamy  sand,  are  soils  of  this 
description,  and  are  accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  plants  of 
this  order.  The  hair-like  roots  of  the  -Ericaceae  soon  suffer,  either  from  a 
deficiency  or  a superfluity  of  moisture;  and  hence  an  important  part  of  their 
culture  in  gardens  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equally 
moist.  In  transplanting  hair-rooted  plants,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from 
their  slender  fibrils  coming  in  contact  with  the  air : but,  fortunately,  these 
fibrils  are  so  numerous,  and  so  interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a kind 
of  network,  which  encloses  and  supports  a portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow ; and  the  plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  from  the  nurseries 
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w ith  small  balls  of  earth  attached  to  them.  All  the  species  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  groups  which  they 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don’s  Miller,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodelled  by  Professor  Don  : — 

Sect.  I.  ErTceje. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Gaulthena.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypogynous.  Fruit,  in  most,  a capsule.  Inflorescence,  in 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

$ i.  Eri'ce^e  norma'LES.  Calyx  and  Corolla  each  with  4 Segments.  Corolla 
permanent.  Stamens  8.  Fruit  with  4 Cells. 

Eri'ca  D.  Don.  Filaments  capillary.  Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the 
corolla ; the  cells  short,  opening  by  an  oblong  hole.  Stigma  peltate. 
Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in  whorls. 

Gypsoca'llis  Sal.  Filaments  flat.  Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla 
the  cells  opening  by  an  oblique  hole.  Stigma  simple.  Leaves  needle-shaped, 
in  whorls. 

Callu  na  Sal.  Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Filaments  dilated.  Anthers 
not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  with  two  small  appendages  at  the  base  : 
their  cells  end  in  a point,  and  open  lengthwise.  Leaves  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  obtuse  at  the  tip  ; in  transverse  section  triangular,  imbricate  in 
4 rows. 

$ ii.  Androme'de^s.  Corolla  deciduous.  Stamens , in  most,  not  protruded 

beyond  the  Corolla. 

A.  The  following  7 Genera  have  all  been  instituted  out  of  the  Genius  Andromeda. ; 
and  all  have  10  Stamens , 1 Pistil , and  Fruit  that  has  a loculicidal  Dehiscence. 

Andro'med.4  L.  Calyx  with  5 acute  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a 
contracted  5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
l-awned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear  lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal  umbel-like  groups. 

Cassi'op.e  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5 leafy  segments.  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
5-cleft.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid,  l-awned  cells. 
Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  with  its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like 
shrubs.  Leaves  imbricate.  Flowers  solitary. 

Cassa'ndr^  D.  Don.  Calyx  bibracteate,  5-cleft.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a 
contracted  5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells 
elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular  there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with 
short  petioles,  and  elliptic  oblong  disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed  as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal 
parts  of  the  branches. 

Zeno'bl-*  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a revolute 
5-lobed  limb.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongate,  tubular, 
and  2-awned  at  the  tip.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the 
margins  usually  toothed.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

Lyo'n ia  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a contracted 
5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
i nous  cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  5-cornered. 
Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal,  disposed  in  racemose  panicles. 
Leuco'thoe  .D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5 leafy  segments.  Corolla  tubular, 
I toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  truncate  cells. 
I Stigma  large,  capitate.  Flowers  white,  in  racemes. 

! Pi'eris  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a con- 
tracted, 5-toothed,  revolute  mouth.  Filaments  dilated,  furnished  with  2 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  short  incumbent  cells  that  open  length- 
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wise.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers  drooping,  terminal, 
racemose. 


B.  Capsule  with  the  Dehiscence  scpticidal. 

Phyllo'doc#  Sal.  Calyx  with  5 segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a con- 
tracted 5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  not  protruded.  Filaments  slen- 
der, glabrous.  Anthers  with  short  truncate  cells.  Stigma  peltate,  with 
5 tubercles. 

Brya'nthus  Gmel.  Calyx  5-leaved,  imbricate.  Corolla  deeply  5-parted, 
spreading.  Stamens  10,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Filaments  flattened, 
glabrous.  Cells  of  anthers  short,  awned  behind.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-celled. 

Dabce'OiM  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  4 segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated  ; its 
mouth  4-toothed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  dilated,  glabrous. 
Anthers  linear,  sagittate  at  the  base,  their  cells  parallel,  loosened  at  the 
apex,  opening  lengthwise.  Stigma  truncate.  Capsule  4-celled. 

C.  Calyx  and  Corolla  each  with  5 Segments.  Stamens  10,  not  protruded  beyond 

the  Corolla. 

J'rbutus  Camer.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  with  a small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  opening  at  the  tip  by  2 pores,  fixed  by 
the  back  beneath  the  tip,  and  there  furnished  with  2 reflexed  awns.  Ovary 
with  5 cells,  ovules  in  each  cell  many.  Berry  externally  granulate. 

Jrctosta'phylos  Adans.  All  as  in  vFrbutus,  except  that  the  fruit  is  not 
externally  granulate,  and  that  the  cells,  which  are  5 in  number,  include 
each  but  1 seed. 

Perne'tty^  Gaudichaud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a revolute  limb.  Anthers 
with  the  2 cells  2-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  scales  10, 
3-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Berry  with  5 cells  and  many  seeds. 

Gaulthe'r/^  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2 awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  Hypogynous  (?  perigynous)  scales 
10,  usually  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  5 cells,  the  dehiscence 
loculicidal. 

Epig;e'a  L.  Corolla  salver-shaped.  Capsule  with  5 cells. 

Cle'thra  L.  Corolla  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  Filaments 
membranous.  Capsule  with  3 cells,  many  seeds,  and  a loculicidal  dehis- 
cence. 

D.  The  Characteristics  as  under. 

Phaleroca'rpus  D.  Don.  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  2 bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4-cleft.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  ? hairy.  Anthers 
semibifid.  Hypogynous  disk  8-lobed  or  8-toothed. 

Sect.  II.  7?HODO'REiE. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous. Buds  of  inflorescence  resembling  strobiles  in  form,  and  in 
being  scaly.  Leaves  flat,  callous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

/^hodode'ndron  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  5-cleft.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores. 
Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

Ka'lmL4  L.  Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a wide-spread  bell,  and  with  10  cavities 
on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding 
their  pollen.  Capsule  5-celled.  Dissepiments  marginal. 

Menzie'sJ/*  D.  Don.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  globose,  4-cleft.  Stamens  8. 
Capsule  4-celled,  4-valved. 

Aza  lea  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.  Stamens  5. 
Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening 
at  top. 


xliii.  j?rica'ce^e:  .eri'ca. 
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Leiophy'llum  Pers.  Calyx  and  corolla  deeply  5-parted.  Stamens  10, 
exserted.  Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengthwise  on  the  inside.  Capsule  5- 
celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

.Le'dum  L.  Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.  Corolla  in  5 segments,  so  deep  as  to 
seem  petals.  Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.  Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 
tip.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.  Seeds  terminating 
in  a wing  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.  Faccinie'®. 

Sect.  Clmr.  Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  perigynous. 

Fruit  a berry. 

Faoci'nium  L.  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped  or  bell-shaped, 
4 — 5-cleft.  Stamens  8 — 10.  Anthers  2-horned  ; and,  in  some,  furnished  at 
the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.  Berry  globose,  4 — 5-celled, 
many-seeded. 

Oxyco  ecus  P ers.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  4-parted,  with  the  segments 

somewhat  linear  and  revolute.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthers 
tubular,  tripartite.  Berry  4-celled,  many-seeded. 


Sect.  I.  jEri'ce^. 

§ i.  E ricece  normales. 

In  British  gardens  all  the  species  are  propagated  by  layers  or  division,  or 
by  cuttings  from  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots  planted,  but  not  deep, 
in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a hand-glass.  All  the  plants  require  a peaty 
soil,  mixed  with  sand ; a cool  subsoil,  moist  rather  than  dry ; and  an  open 
airy  situation.  They  also  require  to  be  renewed  every  3 or  4 years. 


Genus  I. 


jERI'CA  I).  Don.  The  Heath.  Lin.  Sysl.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

j Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  152.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  790. 

! Synonymes.  .Erica  sp.  of  Linnasus  and  other  authors  ; Bruyfcre,  Fr. ; Heide,  Ger.  ; Erica, 
Hal. 

S Derivation.  The  erica  of  Pliny  is  altered  from  the  ereike  of  Theophrastus,  which  is  derived  from 
ereiko,  to  break ; from  the  supposed  quality  of  some  of  the  species  of  breaking  the  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

) Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-parted,  with  a naked  base.  Corolla  globose  or  urceolate, 
with  a 4-lobed  limb.  Stamens  enclosed.  Filaments  capillary.  Anthers 
bifid  ; cells  of  anthers  opening  by  an  oblong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the 
base  or  mutic.  Stigmas  peltate.  Capsule  4-celled,  many-seeded.  ( Don's 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  verticillate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; linear  or 
chaffy.  Flowers  terminal,  fascicled,  or  racemose.  Pedicels  scaly.  — Shrubs, 
diminutive,  evergreen,  with  hair-like  roots ; natives  of  Europe. 

*l  1.  E.  T’e'tralix  L.  The  four-leaved  Heath. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.  p.  507. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  792. 

Synonymes.  E.  botulifdrmis  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  4.  p.  369. ; E.  barbferica  Rati  Syn.  471. ; E. 
ix'imila  Park.  Theatr.  1483.  No.  5.  ; E.  Tetralix  rilbra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn,  p.  25.  ; the  cross- 
leaved Heath  ; Sumpf  Heide,  Ger.  ; Scopa  di  Fior  rosso,  Jtal. 

Engravings.  Curt.  FI.  Lond.,  fasc.  1.  t.  21.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1314.  ; and  our  fig.  1027. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  of  a greyish  hue.  Leaves  ciliated, 

4 in  a whor/,  Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Corolla 
ovate-globose,  about  3 lines  long,  downy  at  the  tip  outside. 

Spurs  of  anthers  lanceolate.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive 
evergreen  hush.  North  of  Europe,  in  bogey  or  moory 
ground  ; plentiful  in  Britain.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers 
red  ; July  to  September. 

Varieties. 

ts_  E.  T.  1 rubra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn,  p.  25. — Corolla 
pale  red. 

«.  E.  T.  2 carnea  Loudon’s  H.  B.  — Corolla  of  a flesh 
colour. 

tt.  E.  T.  3 alba  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn,  p.  25.  — Corolla 
white. 

n_  E.  T.  4 MacJca\ana.  E.  Macka iana  Bab.  FI.  Hiber. 

p.  181. — -It  has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  ciliaris,  and  the  flowers 
of  E.  T*etralix  ; probably  a hybrid  between  the  species.  Ireland. 
The  badge  of  the  clan  Macdonald,  and  the  species  most  commonly  used  for 

making  besoms. 

e.  2.  E.  cine  Rea  L.  The  grey  Heath. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.  p.  501.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  795. 

Synonymes.  E.  mutabilis  Salisb.  in  Lin.  Trans.  4.  p.  369. ; E.  hQmilis  Neck.  Gall.  182. ; E.  tenui- 
folia  Ger.  1198.  ; E.  cinerea  rQbra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn,  p.  5.  ; Scopa,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Curt.  FI.  Lond.,  fasc.  1.  t.  25. ; Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1015. ; and  our  fig.  1028. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  3 in  a whorl.  Corolla  ovate-urceo- 
late.  Flowers  verticillate,  on  the  naked  stems.  Crests  of 
anthers  ear-formed.  Corolla  3 lines  long,  purple,  changing 
to  blue  as  it  fades.  This  is  easily  distinguished  from  E.  T’etralix 
by  its  glaucous  deep  green  hue,  and  deep  purple  or  sometimes 
white  flowers.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A diminutive  evergreen  shrub. 

Europe,  but  not  in  the  south,  nor  in  the  extreme  north ; 
plentiful  in  Britain.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers  purple, 
changing  to  blue  as  they  fade;  July  to  September. 

Varieties. 

«_  E.  c.  2 atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  1409.  — Plant 
dwarf.  Flowers  deeper  purple. 

*t  E.  c.  3 alba  Lodd.  Cat.  — Flowers  white. 

**_  E.  c.  4 pallida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  1507.  — Flowers  pale 
purple. 

ii.  E.  c.  5 carnescens  Lodd.  Cat. — Flowers  flesh-coloured. 

tt  E.  c.  6 prolifera  Lodd.  Cat.  — Flowers  proliferous. 

E.  c.  7 stricta  Lodd.  Cat. — Branches  erect. 

The  badge  of  the  clan  Macalister.  Readily  distinguished  from  E.  T’etralix 

by  its  glabrous  deep  green  hue,  and  deep  purple  flowers. 


1028.  E.  cinerea. 


1027  E.Tit  raiix. 


* 3.  E.  austra'lis  L.  The  southern  Heath. 


Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  p.  231. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  795. 

Synonyme.  E.  pistilDris  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  6.  p.  368. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Heaths,  3.  t.  21.  j Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1472.  ; and  our 
fig.  1029. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  A*shrub,  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  high.  Leaves 
4 in  a whorl,  scabrous,  spreading,  mucronate. 
Flowers  terminal,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3 lines  long,  with  a curved  funnel-shaped  tube,  and 
a recurved  limb.  Pedicels  beset  with  gemmaceous 
bracteas.  Anthers  crested.  {Don's  Mill.)  An  erect 
pyramidal  shrub.  Spain  and  Portugal.  Height  5 ft. 
to  7 ft.  Introduced  in  1769.  Flowers  red;  April 
to  August. 


1029.  E.  australis. 
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One  of  the  most  showy  of  all  the  arboreous  heaths,  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely when  planted  in  an  open  situation. 

4.  E.  cilia'ris  L.  The  ciliate-feam/  Heath. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , ed.  1.  p.  354.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  p.  798. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  484.  ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2618.  ; and  our 
fig.  1030. 

Ipec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  3 in  a whorl,  ovate,  glan- 
dularly  ciliate,  spreading,  rather  remote.  Flowers 
terminal,  subracemose,  directed  to  one  side.  Brac- 
teas  sessile,  approximate  to  the  calyx.  Segments 
of  calyx  spathulate,  ciliate.  Corolla  smooth,  ovate, 
more  ventricose  on  the  upper  side,  4 lines  long, 
pale  red.  Style  prominent.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A 
diminutive  evergreen  shrub.  Portugal,  and  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers 
pale  red  ; August  and  September. 

A comparatively  rare  and  very  beautiful  species. 


Genus  II. 


GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.  The  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor  Heath. 

Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Salisbury’s  MSS. ; D.  Don  in  E.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  153. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  800. 

Synonyme.  Ericese  sp.  of  other  authors. 

Derivation.  “ From  gnpsos,  lime,  and  ka/lisfos,  most  beautiful ; the  species  are  very  elegant,  and 
generally  inhabit  calcareous  districts.”  {Don's  Mill.) 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-parted,  glumaceous,  naked  at  the  base.  Corolla  cam- 
panuiate,  or  short  tubular,  with  a dilated  mouth.  Stamens  exserted ; fila- 
ments flattened  or  filiform.  Anthers  bipartite,  having  the  cells  mutic  at  the 
base,  distinct  and  substipulate,  dehiscing  by  an  oblique  pore.  Stigma  simple. 
Capsule  4-celled,  many-seeded.  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; acerose,  whorled,  lateral 
or  terminal.  Flowers  crowded. — Shrubs,  diminutive,  evergreen;  natives  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  from  Er ica,  by  the 
exserted  anthers,  flattened  filaments,  and  simple  stigma. 


1.  G va'gans  Sal.  The  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or  Cornish  Moor  Heath. 

Identification.  Sal.  MSS.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  800. 

Synonym es.  E.  vagans  Lin.  Mant.  2.  p.  230.  ; E.  vaga  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  6.  p.  344.  ; E 
multiflora  Huds.  FI.  Anglica  1.  66.  ; E.  didyma  Stokes  in  Withering's  Bot.  Arrangement  400. ; E. 
purpurascens  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  488. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  3. ; Bull.  FI.  Par.,  t.  203. ; and  our  fig.  1031. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4 — 5 in  a whorl,  con 
tiguous,  glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary, 
mostly  2 in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  dis- 
posed in  a raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  .produced 
from  axils  near  one  another.  Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx. 

Corolla  short,  bell-shaped.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive  ever- 
green shrub.  England,  in  Cornwall ; and  the  South  of  France 
and  North  of  Africa.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers  pale  purplish 
red  ; July  to  September 

Varieties. 

a.  G.  v.  2 pallida. — Corolla  pale  red.  {Don's  Mill.) 

o_  G.  v.  3 rubescens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.  ed.  2.  p.  588. — Corolla  rubeseent. 
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G.  v.  4 purpurdscens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.  ed.  2.  p.  588.  — Corolla 
purplish. 

n G.  v.  5 alba.  — Flowers  axillary.  Corolla  white.  {Don's  Mill.) 
a.  G.  v.  6 tenella.  — Flowers  terminating  the  small  branches.  Corolla 
white.  ( Don's  Mill.) 


2.  G.  multiflo'ra  D.  Don.  The  many-flowered 
Gypsocallis,  or  Moor  Heath. 

Identification.  I).  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  July  1834. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.801. 
Synonymes.  Erica  multiflhra  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  1.  p.  355.  ; E.  j'uniperifhlia,  &c. 
Garidel  Aix.  p.  IfiO.  t.  32.  ; E.  multiflhra  longipedicellata  Wendl.  Eric. 
fasc.  5.  p.  7.  ; E.  peduncularis  Presl ; Scopa  grande  rosso,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1572.  ; and  our  Jig.  1032. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  4 — 5 in  a whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 
Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  a racemose  corymb. 
Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  1|  to  2 lines 
long,  pale  red,  bell-shaped,  with  a reflexed  limb.  Pe- 
dicel twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Anthers  black, 
their  orifices  near  the  tip.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A diminutive 
evergreen  shrub.  France,  Spain,  and  the  South  of 
Europe  generally.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1751.  Flowers  pale  red;  May  or  June;  and, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  till  November  or  De- 
cember. Capsule  brown. 

Like  other  heaths,  to  flower  freely,  it  requires  to  be 
kept  iu  a cool,  open,  airy  situation,  in  which  it  will  attain 
the  height  of  2 ft. 


1032.  G.  multifldra. 


n.  3.  G.  ca'rnea  D.  Don.  The  flesh-colour  -flowered  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor 

Heatk. 


Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  801. 

Synom/mcs.  Erica  carnea  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  2.  p.  504. ; E.  herbacea  Lin.  Biss.  No.  57. ; E.  saxatilis  Sal. 
in  tin.  Soc.  Trans.  6.  p.  343. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  U. ; Jacq.  FI.  Austr.,  1.  f.  31.  ; Bot. 
Cab.,  t.  1452. ; and  our  figs.  1033. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 
Leaves  3 — 4 in  a whorl,  linear,  glabrous, 
sharply  reduplicate.  Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ing, disposed  in  racemes,  and  directed  to  one 
side,  pale  red.  Bracteas  remote  from  the 
calyx.  Corollas  conical,  2\  lines.  Anthers 
with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive,  pro- 
cumbent, evergreen  shrub.  South  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  North  Wales.  Height 
Gin.  Cultivated  in  1763.  Flowers  pale  red ; 

1033.  G.  carnea.  January  to  April. 


a 4.  G.  mediterra'nea  D.  Don.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Gypsocallis,  or  Moor  Heath. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834 ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3 p.  801. 

St/nom/nits.  Erica  mediterr&nea  Lin.  Marti.  p.  229. ; E.  lOgubris 
Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  6.  p.  343. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  471. ; and  our  fig.  1034. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A shrub,  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  high.  Leaves 
4 — 5 in  a whorl,  linear,  cuneate,  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers axillary,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a raceme, 
directed  to  the  lower  side,  so  nodding  Bracteas 
above  the  middle  of  the  pedicels.  Corolla  pitcher- 
shaped, red.  Anthers  dark,  foraminose  from  the 


1031.  G.  mediterrhnea. 
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middle.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A pyramidal  shrub.  South  of  Europe,  in  the  region 
of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  Cunnemara,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  sometimes  10  ft.  Cultivated  in  1596.  Flowers  red, 
with  dark  anthers  ; March  to  May. 

The  hardiest  of  arboreous  heaths  in  British  gardens  ; though  plants  at 
Syon,  which  had  stood  upwards  of  half  a century,  and  were  above  10  ft. 
,|  high,  were  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 


Genus  III. 


■ 

1 " 

CALLU'NA  Sal.  The  Calluna.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 


i Identification.  Salisbury  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  317. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  828. 

| Synonyme.  Erica  sp.  Lin,  and  others. 

j Derivation.  The  name  of  Callilna  is  derived  from  kalluno,  which,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  “ is 
doubly  suitable ; whether,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Dr.  Hull,  we  take  it  to  express  a cleansing 
( property,  brooms  being  made  of  ling  ; or  whether  we  adopt  the  more  common  sense  of  the  word, 
j to  ornament  or  adorn,  which  is  very  applicable  to  the  flowers.”  {Eng.  Flora , ii.  p.  224.) 

jl  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-parted,  membranous,  coloured,  furnished  with  4 bracteas 
1 at  the  base.  Corolla  campanulate,  4-lobed,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamens 
enclosed.  Filaments  dilated.  Anthers  bipartite,  biappendiculate  at  the  base ; 
cells  of  anthers  mucronulate,  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
with  a septicidal  dehiscence.  Seeds  ovoid,  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; acerose,  trigonal,  obtuse, 
| very  short,  imbricating  in  4 rows,  having  the  margins  revolute,  and  the 
base  sagittate.  Flowers  disposed  in  long,  terminal,  spicate  racemes.  — Under- 
shrub, small,  spreading ; native  of  Europe  on  poor  soils. 

t*  1.  C.  vulga'ris  Sal.  The  common  Ling,  or  Heather. 

|i  Identification.  Salisb.  Lin.  Trans.,  6.  p.  317. ; Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  224.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  828. 
j!  Synonymes.  .Erica  vulgaris  Lin.  Sp.  p.  501. ; la  Bruyere,  Fr. ; Heide,  Ger. ; Lyng,  Dan. ; Liung, 
Swed. ; Brentoli,  Cecchia,  or  Scopa,  Ital. ; Brezo,  Span. ; Urze,  Port. ; Weresk,  Russ. 

| Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1013. ; and  our  fig.  1035. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  3-cornered  in  a transverse  section  of 
them,  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  point,  revolute  in 
the  lateral  margins,  imbricate  in  4 rows.  Flowers  disposed  in 
long,  terminal,  spicate  racemes.  (Don's  Mill.)  A small,  spread- 
ing, evergreen  shrub.  Europe,  plentiful  in  Britain.  Height 
6 in.  to  3 ft.  Flowers  purplish ; July  to  September. 

Varieties. 


1035.  C.vuigkris. 


<L.  C.  v.  1 purpurea.  — Flowers  purplish  red. 

C.  v.  2 spuria.  — Branches  tufted.  Racemes  short.  Flow- 
ers purplish  red. 

C.  v.  3 deeumbens. — Branches  decumbent.  Racemes  short.  Flowers 
purplish  red. 

C.  v.  4 tomentosa.  — Leaves  and  branches  woolly.  Flowers  purplish 
red. 

C.  v.  5 alba.  — Flowers  white,  less  crowded.  Corolla  shorter. 

C.  v.  6 fibre  pleno.  — Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 

C.  v.  7 Joins  variegatis.  — Leaves  variegated.  Flowers  purplish. 

C.  v.  8 aurea.  — Leaves  variegated  with- yellow. 

C.  v.  9 cocctnea. — Flowers  deep  red. 

C.  v.  10  spiedta.  — Racemes  long.  Flowers  red  or  white. 

C.  v.  11  and  12 — Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  their  differences  for  years.  They  have  both  pubes- 
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cent  branchlets  : but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
from  Aberdeenshire ; and  the  other,  which  was  received  from  Arran, 
has  white  flowers,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  called  C.  v.  11  atro-riibens,  and  the  second  C.  v.  12 
serbtina. 

Very  ornamental,  either  as  detached  bushes,  or  as  edgings  to  beds  and 
borders,  in  sandy  or  eaty  soil. 

§ ii.  Andromedese. 

All  the  species  are  propagated  by  layers,  and  some  of  them  also  by  divi- 
sion, though  most  of  them  might,  doubtless,  be  rooted  in  sand  from  the  points 
of  the  growing  shoots,  as  in  the  preceding  section ; but  layers  soonest  make 
saleable  plants.  They  all  require  a soil  more  or  less  peaty,  and  a situation 
cool,  open,  and  moist,  rather  than  dry  and  airy.  Most  of  the  genera  are  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  though  some  species  of  Andromeda  and  A' r- 
butus  attain  an  almost  tree-like  size,  and  endure  many  years. 


Genus  IV. 


ANDRO'MED^f  L.  The  Andromeda.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  828. 

Synonyme.  Polifblia  Buxbaum  Cent.  5 p.  5.  t.  55.  f.  1.  ; Andromeda  sp.  L. 

Derivation.  Andromeda  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Oephalus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  How  a 
plant  came  to  .be  named  by  Linnaeus  after  this  personage,  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  jur 
first,  edition. 

Gen.  C/iar.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Segments  acute,  simple  at  the  base.  Corolla 
globose,  with  a contracted  5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  enclosed;  fila- 
ments bearded  ; cells  of  anthers  short,  furnished  with  1 awn  each.  Stigma 
truncate.  Capsule  with  a loculicidal  dehiscence.  Placenta  5-lobed ; lobes 
simple.  Seeds  elliptic.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; linear  lanceolate,  mu- 
cronulate.  Flowers  terminal,  umbellate,  reddish  or  snow  white. — Under- 
shrubs, evergreen,  spreading;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

a.  1.  A.  polifo'lia  L.  The  Poly-leaved  Andromeda,  or  Moorwort. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp..  564. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

Synonymcs.  Rhododendron  polifdlium  Scop.  Cam.  No.  482. ; wild  Rosemary,  Poly  Mountain^ 
Marsh  Cistus,  Moorwort,  Marsh  Holy  Rose  ; Andromjjde,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lin.  El.  Lapp.,  t.  1.  f.  3. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  713. ; and  our  fig.  1036. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  oblong,  glaucous  beneath. 

Corollas  ovate,  flesh-coloured  or  pale  red.  Seg- 
ments of  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  white,  sometimes 
tipped  with  red.  (Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive  ever- 
green shrub.  Northern  countries  of  Europe,  on 
turfy  bogs  ; and  also  in  Britain  ; North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  Height  6 in.  to 
1 ft.  Flowers  white,  tipped  with  red ; May  to  Sep- 
tember. Capsule  brown. 

Varieties. 

**■  A.  p.  1 angustijolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1591.,  lo.v;.  A.j>oUf6iia. 
and  our  Jig.  1037.,  has  narrow  leaves. 

«.  A.  p.  2 ericoides  has  the  habit  of  a heath. 

A.  p.  3 grandiflora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1714.,  and  our  Jig.  1038.,  has 
large  flowers. 
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«_  A.  p.  4 latifolia  Locld.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  546.,  and  cniv  jig.  1039.,  has  broad 
leaves,  and  is  a larger  plant. 

,t.  A.  p.  5 minima  has  small  flowers. 


1037.  A.  p . angustifblia.  103S.  A.p.granaiflora.  1039.  A.  p.  latifolia.  1010.  A.  p.  revoliita. 

A.  p.  6 revoliita  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  725.,  and  our  jig.  1040.,  has  the 
flowers  bent  back. 

jt.  A.  p.  7 scotica  is  common  in  Scotland. 

A.  p.  8 stricta  has  the  branches  erect. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  in  moist  |>caty  soil ; and  it  is  only  in  such  a soil,  and 
in  an  open  airy  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

n.  2.  A.  Aosmarinifo'lia  Pursh.  The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  291.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

Synonymc.  A.  polifblia  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  254. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  p.  53.  t.  70.  f.  B. ; and  ourJ?g.  1041. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  re- 
volute, white  beneath,  and  canescent  above.  Corollas 
nearly  globose.  Calycine  segments  oblong  red.  Flow- 
ers white,  tinged  with  red.  ( Dons  Mill.)  A diminu- 
tive evergreen  shrub.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  ? 1790.  Flowers  white, 
tinged  with  red  ; June. 

Andromeda.  Drummondii  Hook.,  Gard.  Mag.  1840 
p.  4.,  is  a slender-growing  plant,  with  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  covered  with  a scurf,  like  that  which  is  found 
on  the  itlaeagnus.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  1041.  a.  »o»marinif6iia. 

Genus  V. 


i 

CASSl'OPZ?  D.  Don.  The  Cassiope.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

I Synonyme.  Andrdmeda  sp.  Lin.,  Fall. 

S Derivation.  From  Cassiope,  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  foolish  boast  that 
her  beauty  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Nereides,  provoked  the  wrath  of  Neptune. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved;  leaves  imbricated  at  the  base.  Corolla  campanu- 
late,  5-cleft.  Stamens  10,  enclosed  ; filaments  glabrous  ; cells  of  anthers 
short,  tumid,  furnished  with  one  awn  each.  Style  dilated  at  the  base. 
Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  with  a loculicidal  dehiscence ; valves  bifid  at  the 
apex.  Placenta  5-lobed  ; lobes  simple.  Seeds  oblong,  compressed,  shining. 
(Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; very  small,  acerose, 
imbricated.  Floivers  solitary,  pedunculate,  rose-coloured,  lateral  or  ter- 
minal.— Shrubs,  small,  heath-like  ; natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 

I 1.  C.  hypnoides  D.  Don.  The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

I Synonywe.  Andromeda  Aypnoides  Lin.  Sp.  563. 

1 Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  73.  f.  2. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2936.  ; and  our  fig.  1042. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  A small  creeping  shrub,  resembling  a kind  of  moss.  Leaves 
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loose,  flat,  and  needle-like.  Flowers  small,  with  a red  calyx 
and  white  corolla.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A diminutive  creeping  ever- 
green. shrub.  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  on  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  covers  whole  tracts  of  land  ; and  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America.  Height  6 in.  Intro. 

1798.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red;  June  and  July. 

Rare  in  British  gardens. 

ti.2.  C.  tetrago'na  D.Don.  The  ^-comevcd-branched  Cassiope. 

Identification.  D Don  in  Ed.  New  Phil.  Jour.,  17.  p.  157. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.p.  829. 

Synonyme.  Andrdmedu  tetragbna  Lin.  Sp.  563. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  73.  f.  4.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3181.  ; and  our 
fig. 1043. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaf  obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  its 
margin  rcvolute,  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat  2-celled.  Leaves 
adpressedly  imbricate  in  4 rows,  and  into  a 4- 
cornered  column,  of  which  the  stem  or  branch  is 
the  axis  and  support.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A diminutive 
creeping  evergreen  shrub.  Lapland,  Siberia,  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  the  north-west  coast. 
Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers  white, 
tinged  with  red  : March  and  April.  Lodd. 

«_  3.  C.  lycopodioi'des  D.  Don.  The  Club-Moss-like  Cassiope. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

Synonyme.  Andrdmedu  lycopodioldes  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  p.  55. 
Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  c.,  t.  73.  fig.  1.  ; and  our  Jig.  1044. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  adpressed,  im- 
bricated in  4 rows.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A diminu- 
tive, evergreen,  moss-like,  creeping  shrub. 
Siberia,  and  the  Island  of 
Height  6 in.  Introduced  ?. 

1044.  c.  lycopodiaides.  June  and  July. 

a.  4.  C.  £ricoides  D.  Don.  The  Heath-like  Cassiope. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  829. 

Synonyme.  Andromeda  ericoldes  Pall  Iloss.  p.  56. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  c.,  t.  73.  f.  3. ; and  our  Jig.  1045. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  awned,  setosely  ciliated.  Peduncles 
glabrous.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A diminutive  creeping,  evergreen 
shrub.  Dahuria  and  Kamtschatka.  Height  6 in.  Intro- 
duced ?.  Flowers  not  seen. 

C.  fastigiata  D.  Don,  a native  of  Nepal,  and  C.  Redowsk i 
G.  Don,  a native  of  the  East  of  Siberia,  are  described  in  our 
first  edition,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  VI. 

j i 

i j 

CASSA'NDR.4  D.  Don.  The  Cassandra.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  167. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonyme.  Andromedu  sp.  Lin.  and  others. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  a daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved,  bibracteute  at  the  base  ; leaflets  imbricated  ai 


St.  Lawrence. 
Flowers  red ; 


1045.  C.  ericOldes. 


1042.  C.  Aypniiides. 
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the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a contracted  5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10, 
enclosed  ; filaments  glabrous,  simple  at  the  base ; cells  of  anthers  elon- 
gated, and  tubular  at  the  apex,  mutic.  Stigma  annular,  with  a 5-tubercled 
disk.  Capsule  with  a loculicidal  dehiscence.  Placenta  5-lobed ; lobes 
simple.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; acerose,  on  short  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  axillary,  on  short  pedicels,  drooping,  snow  white,  disposed 
in  the  manner  of  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. — Undershrubs, 
evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

*l  1.  C.  calycula'ta  D.  Don . The  calculated  Cassandra. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

I Synonyme.  Andr6ined«  calyculata  Lm.  Sp.  565. 

! Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Uoss.,  2.  t.  71.  f.  i.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1464. ; and  our  fig.  1046. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  ob- 
soletely  serrulated,  rusty  beneath.  Racemes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the 
calyculus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by 
the  term  calyculata)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  Co- 
rollas oblong-cylindrical.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low 

evergreen  shrub.  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  also 
in  the  North  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria. Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introd. 
in  1748.  Flowers  white ; April 
and  May. 

Varieties . 

**.  C.  c.  1 ventricosa  Sims  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  1286. — Corolla  in-  i°47.  c.  c.  iatir.ua. 

1046.  C.  calyculkta.  flated. 

*L  c.  c.  2 latifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  530.,  andourj%.  1047. Leaf  broad. 

C.  c.  3 ndna  Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  826. Dwarf.  * 

.»  2.  C.  (c.)  angustifo'lia  G.Don.  The  narrow- 
leaved Cassandra. 

I Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

i Synonymes.  Andrdmeda  calyculata  /3  angustifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2. 

Ip.  70.  ; A.  angustifblia  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  291.  : A.  crispa 
Desf.  et  Link. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1048. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under 
surface  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas 
of  calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A low'  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  open  swamps.  Height  2 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1748.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May. 

I 

Genus  VII. 


ZENO  BI A D.  Don.  The  Zenobia.  Lm.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  I)  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834:  Don’s  Mill.  3 d 830 
Synonyme.  Andr&medn  sp.  Michaux.  ’ * 

Derivation.  From  Zenobia , a queen  of  Palmyra,  distinguished  for  her  virtue  and  learning. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate  ; limb  revolute,  5-lobed 
Stamens  10;  filaments  glabrous,  dilated  at  the  base;  cells  of  anthers- 
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elongated,  tubular,  biaristate  at  the  apex.  Stigma  truncate.  Capsule 
with  a loculicidal  dehiscence.  Placenta  5-lobed  : lobes  cuneated,  thick,  a 
little  arched.  Seeds  angular.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; scattered,  dilated,  with 
the  margins  usually  toothed.  Flowers  racemose.  Pedicels  solitary  or 
aggregate. — Undershrubs,  deciduous;  natives  of  North  America. 


1.  Z.  specio's  a D.  Don.  The  showy  -flowered  Zenobia. 


Tdentification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 
Synonyme.  Andrdmedo  specibsa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  256. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  551. ; and  our  fig.  1049. 


1049.  Z.  specie  >sa. 


1050.  Z.s.  nitida. 


+ 

1051.  Z.s.  pulverulenta. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  mucronate,  crenate,  or  serrate,  veiny. 
Flowers  white,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes. 

Branches  in  the  flower-bearing  part  naked  of  leaves. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  North 
Carolina,  in  swamps.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced 
in  1800.  Flowers  large,  white ; June. 


V aricties . 

Sk  Z.  s.  2 nitida.  A.  s.  nitida  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  294.  ; A. 
cassine folia  Vent.  Malm.  79.;  and  our  fig.  1050.  — Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  green  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  white. 

-**  & Z.  s.  3 pulverulenta.  A.  specibsa  pulverulenta  Pursh  1.  c. ; A.  pul- 
verulenta Bartram  Itin,  476.  ; A.  cassine  folia  /3  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.  60.; 
A.  specibsa  var.  y glauca  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  26.  ; A.  dealbata 
Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1010. ; A.  ovata  Soland  MS.  in  Herb.  Banks. ; 
and  our  fig.  1051.  — Leaves  roundish-ovate,  distantly  crenate,  co- 
vered with  white  powder,  as  are  the  branches.  Flowers  white. 


Genus  VIII. 

“I 


LYO'N/J  Nutt.  The  Lyonia.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1 . p.  268. ; Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  158. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonyme.  Andromeda  sp.  Lin.  and  various  authors. 

Derivation.  In  commemoration  of  John  Lyon , an  indefatigable  collector  of  North  American  plants, 
who  fell  a victim  to  a dangerous  epidemic  amidst  those  savage  and  romantic  mountains  which 
had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  labours. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a 5-toothed  con- 
tracted mouth.  Stamens  enclosed  ; filaments  flattened,  dilated,  very  short, 
downy ; cells  of  anthers  membranous,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  altogether 
mutic.  Style  robust,  pentagonal,  fusiform,  thickened  at  bottom.  Stigma 
simple,  truncate.  Capsule  pentagonal,  5-celled,  with  a loculicidal  dehis- 
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cence;  margins  of  valves  dosed  by  5 other  external  nerve  valves  Seeds 
acicular,  imbricated.  (Don’s  Mill.)  ves*  *eeas 

Leaves  simple  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous-  usually 
membranous  and  downy.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminaLdisnosed  in 
racemose  panicles. — Shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  ^ 

A.  Leaves  evergreen. 

* I.  L.  fekrugi'nea  Nutt.  The  rusty-Iooking  Lyonia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  p.  266. ; Don’s  Mill  3 d 830 
*7Sfl  WtdL  FL  ,38-;  A.  ferruginea  frutiebsa 

Engravings.  Vent.  Maim.,  t.  80.  ; and  our  Jig.  1052. 

Spec  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  evergreen.  Leaves  on  lon^  pe- 
tioles, coriaceous  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  quite  entire  with 
hardly  revolute  edges,  and  covered  with  brown,  umbilicate 

axilhrv6  SC^rS’-at  18  T*  °ther  P3rt  °f  the  P,anL  Powers’ 
axillary,  3 oi  o together,  upon  pedicels.  Corolla  small 

Miin  W llte  TU]u  7st^looking  outside.  (Don’l 

if  n n.  evergreen  shrub  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mexico, 

in  pine  woods.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1784 
Flowers  white;  June  and  July. 

; « ? 2.  L.  m'G.DA  Nutt.  The  rigi d-leaved  Lvonia. 

^ »g-.  Vr830-  - 

1 454S-  bov  S,.;  p^rug,nea ' arlwrta”s  ““*•  «• 

! 

are  distinguishable  by  their  different  habits  esneciahv  hv 
their  times  of  flowering.  (Don’s  Mill  \ An  Pu  ^ 

! a3uUV  Vs^brown.1"  ^ 

and^flowering  ata  ^ °f  ‘ diffCTe"‘  habi*> 


1052. 


L.  femiginea. 


3.  L. 


marcnVta  D.  Don.  The  marginated -leaved  Lyonia. 


1053.  L.  rigida. 


, t.  1095. ; Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  t.  465. 


1H54.  I„  marginata. 


"StSsMUt.”0piSjdta'>-  P“-  J-urn.,  17.  p. 

Weld, Trt-  “ • 2Vp-70V  A' 
3.  t.  465.  * ' marl^na  Jacq.  Icon. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag. 
and  our  Jig.  1054. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branch- 
lets  indistinctly'  3- 
sided.  Leaves  coria- 
ceous, oval,  acuminate, 
quite  entire,  glabrous, 
and  very  finely  punc- 
tured ; with  the  mid- 
rib running  through 
the  deflexed  margin. 

Flowers  upon  pedil 
o o 3 


1055.  Z «n.  rubra. 
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cels,  axillary,  aggregate.  Calyx  of  a dark  red  colour,  its  segments  long,  linear. 
Corolla  cylindrical,  pale  red.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A small  evergreen  glabrous 
shrub.  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  sandy  forests.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1765.  Flowers  white ; June  and  July. 

Variety. 

n.  L.  m.  2 rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  672.,  and  our  Jig.  1055.  — Flowers 
deep  red. 

B.  Leaves  deciduous. 


4.  L.  maria'na  JD.  Don.  The  Maryland  Lyonia. 


Identification.  D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Synonymr.  Andromeda  mari&na  Lin.  Sp.  564. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1579. ; and  our  fig.  1056. 

Leaves  deciduous, 
coriaceous,  paler 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc. 
glabrous,  rather 


oval,  acutish  at  both  ends,  entire, 
beneath.  Flower-bearing  branches 


1056.  L.  mariana. 


almost  leafless.  Flowers  on 
pedicels,  aggregate,  large,  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red. 
Calyx  leafy.  Corolla  ovate- 
cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid. 
( Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  low 
shrub.  New  England  to  Florida, 
in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  espe- 
cially in  sandy  soil.  Height 
2 ft.  or  upwards.  Introduced 
in  1736.  Flowers  large,  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red ; 
May  to  August. 


Variety. 


1057.  L.  m.  oblOngs 

L.  m.  2 oblonga  Swt.,and  our  Jig.  1057.,  has  oblong  leaves. 

& 5.  L.  racemo'sa  D.  Don.  The  racemos ejlowered  Lyonia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. 
Don’s  Mill.,  3 p 831. 

Synonyrnes.  Andromeda  racemhsa  Lin.  Sp.  564.,  L'Hirit.  Siirp. 

2.  t.  13.  ; A.  paniculdta  Walt.  Car.  138.,  Gronov.  Virg.  67. 
Engravings.  L’Hirit.  Stirp.,  2.  t.  13. ; and  onrfig.  1058. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  serrulate,  membranous,  glabrous.  Flowers 
white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated,  simple, 
or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the 
base  of  a calyx,  which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylin- 
drical. (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Ca- 
nada to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers  white, 
sweet-scented;  June  and  July 

A very  desirable  spe- 
cies. According  to  Pursh 
loss.  l.  racembsa.  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  shrubs  in  America,  from  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance of  its  flowers,  and  their  fine  odour. 

1 6.  L.  arbo'rea  D.  Don.  The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159., 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Synonyme.  Andrdmcda  arborea  Lin.  Sp.  565. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  905. ; and  our  fig.  1059. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  taper.  Leaves  de- 
ciduous, oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mu. 


1059.  L.  arborea. 
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cronate  teeth,  glabrous,  acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many 
racemes.  Corollas  white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Height  in  America  40  ft.  to  60  ft.,;  in  England  10  ft.  to  20  ft 
Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  white  ; June  and  July. 

The  leaves  have  a very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  which  the  species  has  been 
called  the  sorrel-tree,  in  America  they  are  frequently  made  use  of  by  hunters 
in  the  mountains  to  alleviate  thirst. 

& 7.  L.  panicula'ta  Nutt.  The  panicled^ow/em/  Lyonia. 

lentfication.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  2G6. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Synonyme.  Andromeda  panicul&ta  Lin.  Sp.  564. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  12. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  37.  ; and  our 
Jig.  10G0. 

Ipec.  Char.y  fyc.  Do.wny.  Leaves  deciduous,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  glabrous. 
Flower-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  peduncled  ra- 
cemes. Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  white.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all 
swamps  and  woods.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1748.  Flowers  small,  white; 

June  and  July. 

j*  8.  L.  -salicifo  lia  Wats.  The  Willow-leaved 
Lyonia. 

Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  38. 
j Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  38. ; and  owr  fig.  1061. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  scarcely  serrulate,  shining,  strewed  with 
a few  short  gland-like  hairs.  Racemes  of  flowers 
compound,  alternately  sessile  on  the  terminal 
branches.  Flowers  white,  1-petaled,  globular,  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth.  ( Wats.)  A desirable  species, 
nearly  allied  to  L.  paniculata,  but  which  is  less 
remarkable  in  point  of  floral  beauty,  than  for  its 
fine  shining  foliage.  Native  country  ?.  Height  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  io6i.  i..  niicioua. 

n 9.  L.  (p.)  frondo'sa  Nutt.  The  branchy  Lyonia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  267. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Synonyme.  Andrcjmeda  frondbsa  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  295. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  1062.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  blunt  or 
acutish,  often  rusty,  prominently  veined ; the  lateral 
margins  revolute,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in 
a terminal  leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  hispid  or 
downy.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  upright  deciduous  shrub. 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  Height  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1806.  Flowers  white  ; May  and  June. 

10.  L.  (p.)  multiflo'ra  Wats.  The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

Ii identification . Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  128. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 128.  ; and  our  fig.  1063. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lanceolate,  serrate,  sprinkled  with 
hair-like  atoms.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  terminal  pa- 
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nicies,  that  are  composed  of  numerous  grouped 
racemes.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  upright  deciduous 
shrub.  North  America.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1812.  Flowers  white;  July. 

11.  L.  (p.)  caprea:fo'lia  Wats.  The  Goat- 
Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

Identification.  Wats.  Dend. 

Brit.,  t.  127.;  Don’s  Mill., 

3.  p.  831. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t. 

127. ; and  our  fig.  1064. 

+ Sjtec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
1063.  l.  (p.)  muitifiora.  deciduous,  coriace- 

ous,  elliptic,  with  a 
short  acuminate  termination,  serrulate,  and 
sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  racemes  and  corymbs  that  are  mixed, 
lateral,  and  leafy.  Corollas  rather  silky;  globu- 
lar, coarctate.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  erect  decidu- 
ous shrub.  North  America.  Height  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white;  July. 

Genus  IX. 


LEUCO'THOI?  D.  Don.  The  Leucothoe.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Synonyme.  Andrdmeda  sp.  of  previous  authors. 

Derivation.  Leucothoe  was  a beautiful  nymph,  beloved  by  Apollo  ; who  was  buried  alive  by  her 
father  when  he  discovered  her  amour,  and  changed  into  the  tree  that  bears  the  frankincense  bv 
her  lover.  {Ovid.  Met.,  iv.  196.)  Leucothoe  was  also  a name  given  to  Ino  after  she  was  changed 
into  a sea  deity. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved  ; leaves  imbricated  at  the  base.  Corolla  tubular, 
5-toothed.  Stamens  enclosed  ; filaments  dilated,  flattened,  downy ; cells  of 
anthers  short,  truncate,  mutic.  Stigma  simple,  capitate.  Capsule  with  a 
loculicidal  dehiscence.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; coriaceous,  dentately  spi- 
nulose.  Flowers  white,  racemose,  axillary,  or  terminal. — Shrubs,  evergreen, 
low  ; natives  of  North  America. 


n_  1.  L.  axilla'ris  D.  Don.  The  axillary' -racemed  Leucothoe. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonymes.  Andrdmcda  axillaris  Solander  in  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  89. ; A.  Catesb^V  Walt.  Car.  fasc. 

No.  2.,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1065. 

Spec  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acumi- 
nate ; in  the  outward  part  of  its  length  carti- 
laginous in  the  margin,  and  serrulate  with 
mucronate  teeth  ; upper  surface  glabrous,  under 
surface  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  Young 
branches  clothed  with  powdery  down.  Flowers 
white,  in  short,  spicate,  sessile,  axillary  racemes, 
attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  ovate  cylin- 
drical. Filaments  ciliated,  very  short.  Capsule  de- 
pressed, globose.  (Doji’s  Mill.)  Alow  evergreen 
shrub.  Virginia  to  Georgia,  on  mountains.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1765.  Flowers 
white ; May  and  June. 


1065.  L.  axillaris. 
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Variety. 

n.  L.  a.  2 longifolia.  Andromeda  longifolia  Pursh  Sept.  i.  p.  293.,  Sims 
Bol.  Mag.  t.  2357. ; A.  Walteri  Willd.  — Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
very  long.  (Don’s  Mill.) 


a.  2.  L.  spinui.o'sa  G.  Don.  The  s\Arwx\ose-toothed-leaved  Leucothoe. 


1066.  L.  splnul6sa. 


Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonymes.  Andromeda  spinulbsa  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  293.  ; ? A.  Catesb<r'i 
Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  137. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1955. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1320. ; and  our  fig.  10G6. 

Spec.  Char.y  <$rc.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate- 
oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the 
tip,  acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spinulose 
in  some  degree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally 
and  rather  loosely,  in  subspicate,  axillary,  subsessile 
racemes,  and  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short, 
ovate-cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillaris  D.  Don  in 
several  respects.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub. 
Lower  Carolina.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1793. 
Flowers  white ; May  and  June. 


a.  3.  L.  acumina'ta  G.  Don.  The  acuminate-Zcaucd  Leucothoe. 


Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonymes.  Andromeda  acuminata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  70.  ; A. 
lucida  Jac<7.  Icon.  Par.  1.  t.  79.  ; A.  populifulia  Lam.  Encycl.  1. 
p.  195.  ; A.  reticulata  Walt.  FI.  Car.  137.  ; A.  formosfssima 
Bartr.  ; A.  Zaurina  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  Bet.  1.  p.  253.  ; Pipe-stem, 
wood,  Amer. 

j Engravings.  Exot.  Bol.,  t.89. ; Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  i.  t.  79.  j and 
j oxxx  fig.  1067. 

j Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Glabrous.  Stems  hollow.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shining,  nettedly 
| veined,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous, 
upon  pedicels,  drooping;  disposed  in  racemes  that 
are  axillary,  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly 
naked.  Corolla  cylindrically  ovate.  (Don’s  Mill.) 
An  erect  evergreen  shrub.  Georgia  and  Florida, 
in  sandy  swamps.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introd.  1765. 
Flowers  numerous,  white ; July  and  August. 


1067.  L.  acuminhta. 


4.  L.  floribu'nda  D.  Don.  The  numerous-flowered  Leucothoe. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  832. 

Synonyme.  Andromeda  floribunda  Lyon  Herb.  Sept.  1.  p.  293. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  807.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1566. ; and  our  fig.  1068. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate  oblong,  acute, 
finely  serrulate,  appressedly  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers 
white,  numerous  ; disposed  unilaterally  in  racemes  that  are 
axillary  and  terminal,  and  constitute 
panicles.  Pedicels  with  2 bracteas. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  An  erect  evergreen 
shrub.  Georgia,  on  mountains.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 

Flowers  white  ; May  and  June. 

Extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  therefore  rare.  Pro- 
lific in  flowers,  when  covered  with  them  very  beautiful. 

Layers,  which  do  not  root  under  two  or  three  years. 

«_  5.  L.  spica'ta  G.  Don.  The  spicat e-racemcd 
Leucothoe. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonyme.  Andromeda  spidlta  Wats.  Bend.  Brit.  t.  36. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  36.  ; and  our  fig.  1069. 


1068.  L.  floribunda. 


1069.  L.  spi/Yito. 
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Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchiets  are  beset  with  short 
white  hairs.  Leaves  elliptical-lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base, 
serrated.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and  terminal 
racemes.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect  evergreen  shrub.  Canada  to  Florida. 
Height  2ft.  Introduced  in?  1812.  Flowers  white;  June. 

Genus  X. 


PI'ERIS  D.  Don.  The  Pieris.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonyme.  Andromeda  sp.  IVallich. 

Derivation  Pieris,  a general  appellation  of  the  Muses,  who  were  called  Picrides,  from  their  birth- 
place, Pieria,  in  Thessaly. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a con- 
tracted, 5-toothed,  revolute  border.  Stamens  enclosed  ; filaments  dilated, 
bisetose  at  top ; cells  of  anthers  short,  incumbent,  dehiscing  lengthwise. 
Style  robust,  pentagonal.  Stigma  truncate.  Capsule  with  a loculicidal  de- 
hiscence. Seeds  scobiform.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  ; coriaceous.  Flowers  droop- 
ing, terminal,  racemose. — Shrub  or  low  tree,  evergreen,  native  of  Nepal. 

5 1.  P.  ovalifo'lia  D.  Don.  The  oval-leaved  Pieris. 

Identification.  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832 

Synonymes.  Andrdmeda  ovalifblia  Asiat.  Res.  13.  p.  391. ; A.  capricida 
Hamilton  MSS. 

Engravings.  Asiat.  Res.,  13.  p.  391. ; and  our  Jig.  1070. 

Sp  ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  2 in.  to  4 in. 
long,  1 in.  to  2 in.  broad,  rounded  at  the  base,  entire, 
downy  when  young.  Flowers  upon  downy  pedicels, 
and  disposed  unilaterally  in  lateral,  leafy,  lengthened 
racemes,  many  in  a raceme.  Racemes  numerous. 

Segments  of  calyx  ovate  and  acute.  Corolla  oblong, 
downy,  pale  flesh-colour.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
low  tree.  Nepal,  at  Suembu  and  Sirinagur.  Height 
20  ft.  to  40  ft. ; in  British-  gardens  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1825.  Flowers  white  ; May. 

Genus  XI. 


PHYLLO'DOCi?  Sal.  The  Phyllodoce.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Sal.  Par.,  t.  36.  ; D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonyjnes.  Andrdmeda  sp.  L. ; MenziSsia  sp.  Swartz,  Stnith. 

Derivation.  Phyllodoce,  the  name  of  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Gyrene,  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  globose,  with  a contracted  5-toothed 
mouth.  Stamens  10,  enclosed:  filaments  slender,  glabrous  ; cells  of  anthers 
short,  truncate,  mutic.  Stigma  peltate,  5-tuberculate.  Capsule  5-celled, 
with  a septicidal  dehiscence.  Seeds  compressed,  shining.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; linear,  obtuse,  spreading. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  many  together  in  a kind  of  umbel. — Shrubs, 
evergreen,  very  diminutive.  Natives  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America. 
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fu  1.  P.  taxifo'lia  Sal.  The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 

Identification  Sal.  Par.,  t 36. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.833. 

Synonymes.  MenzidsiVr  caerillea  Swz.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  1<). 
p.  377.  ; Andrdmeda  caerillea  Lin.  Sp.  p.  563.  ; A.  raxifdlia  Pali. 
F/.  Ross.  p.  54  ; Erica  caerillea  Willd.  Sp.  2 p 393. 

'ngravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2469.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  164.  ; and  our 
Jig.  1071. 

'pec.  Char.,  qc.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins. 
Peduncles  aggregate,  glanded.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  acuminate.  Anthers  one  third  of  the  length 
of  the  filaments.  Corolla  blue  or  purple ; red,  on 
the  authority  of  Pursh,  in  the  species  as  found  in 
North  America.  ( Don's  Mill.')  A low,  trailing,  ever- 
green, heath-like  shrub.  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia;  in  Scotland  on  dry  heathy  moors,  rare. 
Height  6 in.  Flowers  red  ; June  and  July. 

tu  2.  P.  empetrifo'rmis  D.  Don.  The  Empetrum-like 
Phyllodoce. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil  Journ.,  July,  1834  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

| Synonyme.  Menzies?Vz  rnipetrifdrmis  Smith  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.  10.  p.  280. 
j Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3176.  ; and  our  Jig.  1072. 

! Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Pedun' 
cles  aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  Segments  of  the  cal\x 
ovate,  obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of 
the  filaments.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low,  trailing,  heath-like 
evergreen  shrub.  North  America.  Height  6 in.  Introduced 
in  1810.  Flowers  pale  red;  June  and  July. 

Genus  XII. 


n 

BIIYA'NTHUS  Gmel.  The  Bryantiius.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Mono- 

gvnia. 

Identification.  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  133.  t.  57.  f.  3.  ; Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

) Synonymes.  Andrdmeda  sp.  Lin.  ; Menzies»7i  Swartz  and  Pursh  ; Erica  sp.  Thunb. 

Derivation.  From  bryon,  a moss,  and  anthos..  a flower. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  5 leaved,  imbricate.  Corolla  deeply  5-parted,  spread- 
ing. Stamens  10,  shorter  than  the  corolla;  filaments  flattened,  glabrous , 
cells  of  anthers  short,  mutic,  or  awned  behind,  dehiscing  by  a terminal 
hole.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  5-celied,  with  a septicidal  dehiscence,  many- 
seeded.  Seeds  ovoid,  shining,  with  a keeled  raphe.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; small,  crowded,  spreading, 
flattish.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  somewhat  racemose. — Shrubs,  small, 
trailing,  evergreen.  Natives  of  Asia  and  North  America  ; rare  in  British 
gardens. 

su  1.  B.  Gme  linz  D.  Don.  Gmelin’s  Bryanthus. 

i Identification.  D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

j Synonymes.  Menziesm  bryantha  Swartz  in  Lin.  Imrans.  10.  p.  378.  ; Andromeda  bryantha  Lin. 

! Mant.  238. ; Erica  bryantha  Thunb.  Diss.  No.  8. ; Bryanthus  repens  serpyllifblia  iibre  rdseo 
Gmel.  Sib.  4.  p 133.  t 57.  f. 

; Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Boss.,  p.  57.  t.  74.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  1073. 

1 Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pruinose.  * Leaves  with  denticulated  margins. 
Peduncles  glandular,  many-flowered.  Anthers  mutic.  Style  filiform.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A trailing,  moss-like,  evergreen,  diminutive  shrub.  Kamtschatka, 
about  Port  Ochotsk,  and  of  Behring’s  Island,  where  it  grows  in  thick  masses 
covering  a great  extent  of  surface,  like  wild  thyme;  and  various  other 
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O/'l 


and  in 
larger 


places,  in  mosses  and  bogs,  with  I^'mpetrum.  Height 
6 in.  Introduced?.  Flowers  red;  June. 

<u.  2.  B.  Stealer/  D.  Don.  Steller’s  Bryanthus. 

Identification.  D.  Don,  L c.  ; Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

Synoaijmes.  Andromeda  Stellenaraa  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  p.  58.  t.  74.  f.  2. ; 
Menzies/a  empetrifdrmis  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  265.,  but  not  of 
others. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  p.  58.  t.  74.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  1074. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets 
glabrous.  Leaves  with  ob- 
solete crenulated  edges. 

Flowers  solitary,  nearly 
sessile.  Anthers  2-horned 
behind.  Style  conical. 

Flowers  pale  red.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A trailing  diminu- 
tive evergreen  shrub. 

North-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Island  of  Sitcha.  Height  6 in.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers  pale  red, 
than  in  B.  Gmelim  ; June. 

Genus  XIII. 


1073.  B.  Gmfelin 


1074.  B.  Stolen. 


DABCE CIA  D.  Don.  The  Dabcecia.  Lin.  Sysi.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

Synonymes.  Erics,  sp.  Lin. ; Andromeda  sp.  Lin. ; Menzies/a  sp.  Juss. 

Derivation.  D.  joolifdlia  V.  Don  is  called,  in  Ireland,  St.  Dabeoc's  heath. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-prarted.  Corolla  oval,  ventricose  ; limb  4-toothed.  Sta- 
mens 8,  enclosed ; filaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthers  linear,  sagittate 
at  the  base  ; cells  of  anthers  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  dehiscing 
lengthwise.  Stigma  simple,  truncate.  Capsule  4-celled,  with  a septicidal 
dehiscence.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; acerose,  elliptic,  flat, 
clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  racemose,  purple. 
— A shrub,  evergreen,  diminutive,  bushy ; native  of  Ireland  and  the  Pyrenees. 


«_  1.  D.  polifo'lia  D.  Don.  The  Poly-leaved  Daboecia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

Synonymes.  Andr6meda  Dabce'c/a  Lin.  Syst.  406.  ; Erica  Dabce'cia  Lin.  Sp.  509. ; Menzies/a 
Dabce'c/a  Dec.  FI  Gall.  674. ; Erica  hibernica,  &c.,  Raii  Hist.  3.  Suppl.  244.  ; Menziesia  po- 
lifblia  Juss.  Ann.  Mas.  1.  p.  55.;  Eaccinium  cant&bricum  Huds.  FI.  Angl.  ed.  1.  p.  143.;  Irish 
Whorts,  Cantabrian  Heath,  St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  35. ; Sweet’s  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.  t.  276. ; and  our  figs.  1075.  and  1076. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic,  flat, 
clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath. 

Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A bushy,  heath-like,  evergreen 
undershrub.  Ireland  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  sides  of  mountains  and 
dry  heaths,  where  it  is  very  ornamental. 

Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  purple  ; 

June  to  September.  * 

Variety . 

j*  D.  p.  2 fibre  dlbo  Swt.  Brit.  FI. 


1075.  D.  poliiolla. 


1076.  L>.  polifolia. 
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Gard.  2d  ser.  t.  276.  — Flowers  white.  Discovered  in  Cunne- 
mara,  in  1820,  growing  along  with  the  common  variety. 

Genus  XIV. 


yTRBUTUS  Camer.  The  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree.  Lin.  Syst. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

I Identification.  Camer.  Epit.,  p.  163. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  834. 

| Synonymes.  .-/ndrachne'  Clus. ; ^'rbutus  sp.  Lin.  Gen.  No.  750.;  Arbousier,  Fr.  ; Sandbeere, 
Gcr.  ; Abbatro,  It  at. 

Derivation.  From  ar  bois,  austere  bush,  Celtic  ; in  allusion  to  the  austere  quality  of  the  fruit. 

| Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  globose,  or  ovately  campanulate  ; limb 
5-cleft,  reflexed.  Stamens  10,  enclosed.  Anthers  compressed  on  the  sides, 
dehiscing  by  two  pores  at  the  apex,  fixed  by  the  back  beneath  the  apex, 
where  they  are  famished  with  two  reflexed  awns.  Ovarium  seated  on  a 
hypogynous  disk,  or  half-immersed  in  it,  5-celled ; cells  many-seeded.  Style 
1.  Stigma  obtuse.  Berry  nearly  globose,  granular.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen;  serrated  or  entire.  Floiucrs 
j in  racemes,  terminal,  panicled,  pedicellate,  bracteate,  with  white  or  flesh 
coloured  corollas. — Trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America. 

i They  are  of  easy  culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat ; and  they  arc 
readily  propagated,  the  common  kinds  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the 
rarer  and  tenderer  sorts  by  grafting  on  those  that  are  more  common  and  hardv. 
All  the  species  have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red,  and  scaly. 

*2  1.  A.  £Tnedo  L.  The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

\ Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  566. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  134. 

\Synonymes.  L’ Arbousier  commun,  Arbousier  des  Pyrenees,  or  Fraisier  en  Arbre,  Fr.  ; Erdbeere- 
| artige  Sandbeere,  Gcr. ; Komaa,  Mod.  Greek. 

I Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2377. ; and  our  fig.  1077. 

\Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Arboreous.  Branch- 
| lets  clothed  with  glandular  hairs, 
j Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous, 

; serrulated.  Flowers  nodding.  Pe- 
: duncles  smooth.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 

evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  South 
; of  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  near  the 
| Lake  of  Killarney,  on  barren  lime- 
i stone  rocks,  where  the  country 
people  eat  the  fruit.  Height  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.  Flowers  white ; Septem- 
i ber  and  December.  Fruit  large, 
j scarlet;  ripe  in  December. 

I Varieties. 

2 A.  U.  1 dibus  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.  ii.  p.  71.  — Flowers 
white.  This  is  the  com- 
mon sort,  raised  in  nurseries  by  seed.  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
of  a greenish  or  yellowish  white,  and  sometimes  reddish.  The 
colour  of  the  fruit,  also,  varies  in  a similar  manner. 

® 2 A.  U.  2 ruber  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  71.  — Flowers  reddish.  This 
is  the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  propagated 
by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  species,  and  sometimes  by  cuttings. 

® A.  U.  3 j)lcnus  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  71.  — Flowers  semidouble. 


1077.  /1'rtiutus  l/'nedo. 
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1078.  A.  U.  integri- 


« A.  U.  4 schizopetalus.  — Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  (5)  of 
segments  constant  to  the  corolla  of  the  species.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
A.  U.  5 integrifolius.  (SirnsBot.  Mag.,  t.  2319.  and  our 
Jig.  1978.)  — Leaves  entire.  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

* A.  U.  6 crispus.  — Leaves  curled  and  cut,  and  the 
plant  dwarf. 

sa  A.  U.  7 salicifolius  — Leaves  narrow,  very  distinct. 

The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  or  30 
feet ; but,  unless  pruned  to  a single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the 
character  of  a huge  bush  than  that  of  a regular-headed  tree. 

The  rate  of  growth,  when  young  and  properly  treated,  will 
average  1 ft.  a year  for  the  first  10  years;  and  the  plant  is 
of  considerable  durability.  It  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil  ; though  it  seems  to  grow  fastest,  and  attain  the  largest 
size,  in  deep  sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or 
sheltered  situations,  but  does  not  thrive  under  the  shade 
of  trees.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  pots  of  light, 
rich,  sandy  soil,  or  heath  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the  shade,  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised  from  seed  do  not  ge- 
nerally flower  till  5 or  6 years  old.  The  double  and  the  scarlet-flowered,  and 
all  the  other  varieties,  are  propagated  by 
layers,  by  grafting,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
wood  in  a growing  state,  taken  off  in  July, 
and  treated  like  cuttings  of  heath. 

? at  2.  A.  iiy'brida  Kcr.  The  hybrid 
Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  619. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3 
j).  834. 

Synonyme.  A ■ andrachnoldes  Link  Ennm.  1.  p.  395. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  619.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit., 


Bot.  Reg.,  t.  619. 

1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  figs.  1079.  and  1080. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branchlets  pilose.  Leaves 
oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous.  Panicle 
terminal,  pendulous,  downy.  Flowers 
white.  Calyx  glabrous.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  Origi- 
nated in  gardens  about  1800.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers  white  ; Sep- 
tember to  December.  Fruit  scarlet ; rarely  produced. 


1079-  A.  hyforida. 


This  hybrid  appears  to 
have  been  originated  be- 
tween the  first  and  the 
third  species,  and  to  be  in- 
termediate between  them 
both  in  appearance  and 
constitution.  It  is  less 
tender  than  No  4.,  and 
more  so  than  No.  3.  In 
British  gardens  it  is  very 
ornamental  from 
its  foliage  and 
flowers  ; but,  as 
might  be  expected, 
it  rarely  perfects 
fruit.  Propagated 
by  grafting  on  the 
common  species. 


1080.  A.  hyhrlda. 


xliii.  £rica'ce;e:  Arbutus. 
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Variety. 

<f  « A.  h.  2 Milleri  (A.  Milleri  Mayes  in  West  of  England  Journal  of 
Science  and  Lit.,  Jan.  1835;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  259.)  was  raised 
from  seed  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  the  scarlet-flowered  variety  of 
A . t/'nedo  and  A.  ylndrachne.  The  flowers  are  of  a delicate  pink, 
the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  plant  vigorous. 

Apparently  a hybrid  between  A.  f/'nedo  and  A.  .dndrachne.  It  grows  as 
rapidly  as  the  A.  IT nedo,  forms  fully  as  large  a tree,  is  more  beautiful  in  its 
flowers,  which  are  in  larger  panicles,  and  is  nearly  as  hardy. 


2 a 3.  A.  tIndra'cune  L.  The  Andrachne  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  5GG. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  834. 

Synonymes.  A.  integrifblia  Lam .^ndrSchne  Theophrasti  Clus.  Hist.  1.  p.  48.  ; Andrachne  l’ark. 
Theatr.  1490.  f.  2.  This  is  the  Adrachne  of  Theophrastus  ; and  it  is  called  Adrachla  in  modern 
Greek. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  113. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2024. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and 
our  Jigs.  1081.  and  1082. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  entire  in  some,  a little  serrated  in 
others,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viscid  down.  Flowers 


1081.  A.  Mndrachne. 


greenish  white.  Fruit  like  that  of  A.  C/'nedo.  {Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tauria.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1724.  Flowers  greenish  white;  March  and  April.  Fruit  like 
that  of  A.  t/'nedo  ; ripe  in  December. 


t08S.  A.  4ndr&chne. 


A.  A.  2 serratifolia , A.  ser- 
ratifolia  Nois.,  (Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,  t.  580. ; and  our  Jig. 

1083.)  has  the  leaves  ser- 
rated, and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  species.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish,  and 
disposed  in  rather  large 
terminal  clusters.  1083>  ^ ^ Kr7atifbIia. 

It  differs  from  the  common  arbutus  in  having 
much  longer  leaves,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining, 
and  but  slightly  if  at  all  serrated,  and  polished ; but 
the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off  in  very  thin 
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papery  layers  annually,  by  which  alone  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  arbutus.  The  plants,  when  young,  are  somewhat  tender;  but,  it 
kept  in  pots  till  2 or  3 feet  high  befbre  they  are  planted  out,  the)'  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  without  any  protection  ; and 
will  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  eventually  much 
larger  and  finer  trees. 

2 * 4.  A.  proce'ra  Douglas.  The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree . 

Identification.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1573. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1573. ; and  our  fig . 1084. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  serrated,  or  entire, 
smooth  ; petioles  smooth.  Racemes  terminal, 
panicles  secund.  ( Lindl .)  A small  evergreen 

tree;  in  British  gardens  an  evergreen  bush,  with 
fine  broad  glossy  foliage.  North-west  coast  of 
North  America.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1825.  Flowers  delicate,  greenish 
white ; May.  Fruit  like  that  of  the  common 
arbutus. 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  .dndrachne  ; but  differing  in 
the  form  and  serratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the 
form  and  size  of  its  flowers.  The  root  shoots  are 
covered  with  scattered  bristles,  as  also  are  the  leaf 
stalk,  and  the  leaves  themselves  on  such  shoots  are 
very  strongly  serrated.  io84.  A.  jtrocera 


=*-  A.  tomento'sa  Piirsh.  The  downy  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  282.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 
Synonyme.  ^rctostaphylos  tomentdsa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1791. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3320. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1791.  ; and  our./?#.  1085. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  The  whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  downy 
while  young.  Branches  hispid.  Leaves  with  short  and 
hispid  petioles,  midribs  hispid,  and  disks  oval,  acute,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentun? 
beneath.  Flowers  bracteated,  disposed  in  somewhat  headed 
racemes,  which  are  axillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Corolla  campanulatef*  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  West  coast  of  North 
America.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Flowers  pure  white  ; Dec. 


Introduced  in  182G. 


1085.  A.  lonientoca. 

Vancty. 


A.  t.  2 nuda  Hook,  et  Arnott  in 
Beech.  Voy.  Pt.  Bot.  144.,  Hook. 
FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  t.  129.  f.  4.  — 
The  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  long 
stiff  hairs. 

& G.  A.  densiflo'ra  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  The 
densely  fld  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  280. 
t.  260.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 

Engravings.  II.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  280. 
t.  260. ; and  our  fig.  1086. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  angular,  pilose. 
Leaves  4 in.  to  5 in.  long  ; their  petioles 
long,  pilose  ; their  disks  oblong,  acute, 
sharply  toothed,  coriaceous,  glabrous  above, 
and  shining  beneath,  clothed  with  brown- 
tinged  down,  and  the  middle  nerve  with  long 
rusty-hued  hairs.  Flowers  crowded,  disposed 
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in  panicles  that  are  terminal  and  composed  of  approximate  racemes.  Pedi- 
cels furnished  with  3 bracteas  at  the  base.  Corolla  oval,  white.  Filaments 
dilated  and  pilose  at  the  base.  ( Doji’s  Mill.)  A robust  shrub  or  low  tree. 
Mexico,  on  the  eastern  declivities  between  La  Plata  and  Xalapa.  Height 
20  ft.  ; in  British  gardens  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers 
white ; December. 


Other  Species  apparently  hardy.  — A . speciosa  Dickson,  Gard.  Mag.  1840, 
p.  4.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated,  glaucous  on  the  underside,  and  bright 
green  above.  Probably  a large  bush  or  small  tree.  Mexico,  1837.  Another 
species,  and  also  A.  nepalensis  Hoyle,  have  been  raised  in  the  H.  S.  Garden. 


Genus  XV. 


-dRCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adam.  The  Bearberry.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 

Monogynia. 

\ Identification.  Adans.  Fam. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 

iSynonymes.  U'va-tirsi  Dod.,  Tourn. ; -4'rbutus  sp.  Lin. 

Derivation.  From  arktos,  a bear,  and  staphule,  a grape. 

| Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate-campanulate ; limb 
5-cleft,  reflexed.  Stamens  10,  enclosed  ; filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  and 
pilose.  Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  dehiscing  by  two  pores  at  the 
apex,  fixed  by  the  back  beneath  the  middle,  where  they  are  furnished  with 
two  reflexed  horns.  Ovarium  seated  on  the  hypogynous  disk,  or  half- 
immersed  in  it,  usually  5-celled,  rarely  6 — 9-celled  ; cells  1-seeded.  Styles  1 
! Stigma  obtuse.  Drupe  nearly  globose.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous  ; entire 
or  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  pedicellate  bracteate.  Corollas 
white  or  flesh-coloured.  Drupes  red  or  black.  — Shrubs  or  subshrubs, 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  low  or  trailing ; natives  of  Europe  or  America. 


1.  A.  U'va-u'rsi  Spreng.  The  common  Bearberry. 

Identification.  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  827. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 

Synonymes.  y/'rbutus  U'va-ursi  Lin.  Sp.  566.  ; Arbutus  Auxifblia  Stokes  Bot.  509.  , U'va-drsi 
Auxifblia  Sal.  in  Gray's  Arr.  2.  p.  400. ; Bearberries,  and  Bear-whortleberries,  Eng. ; Barer- 

Itraube,  or  Barenbeere,  Ger. ; Beerenduuif,  Dutch  ; la  Basserole,  Fr.  ; Uva  d’Orzo,  Ital. ; Uva 
de  Oso,  Span.  ; Uva  de  Urso,  Port. ; and  Uva  Ursi  in  the  works  of  most  old  botanists. 
Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  714. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  138. ; and  ourjfg.  1087. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  per- 
manent, obovate,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  shining, 
resembling  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers 
fasciculate  ; pale  red,  or  white  with  a red  mouth ; 
growing  in  small  clusters  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  Drupe  5-celled.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

A trailing  evergreen  shrub.  Canada  and  New 
England  in  rocky  situations,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Unalascha  ; also  in  the  middle  of  Europe  ; and 
upon  dry  heathy  mountains  throughout  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Height  1 ft.  ; 
trailing  stems  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers  pale  red  ; May  and  June.  Berries 
red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

<u  A.  U.  2 austriaca  Lodd.  — Leaves  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
the  species. 

The  berries  are  filled  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for 
grouse  and  other  birds  in  Britain  ; and  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  they 
form  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully 
Astringent : it  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle  ; and,  both  in  Sweden  and 
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America,  it  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  ash-grey 
colour.  On  rockwork  in  gardens  it  is  very  ornamental. 

2.  A.  alpi'na  Spreng  The  Alpine  Bearberry. 

Identification.  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  287- ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  S36. 

Synonyme.  //'rbutus  a’.plna  Lin.  Sp.  566. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  2030. ; and  our  fig.  1088. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Stem  procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  reflexed  racemes,  and  are  pure  white.  (Don's  Mill.')  A trailing 
evergreen  shrub.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Siberia,  Lap- 
land,  &c.  ; the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  dry  moors  ; 
also  in  Canada,  &c.  Height  1 ft.  ; shoots  2 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Flowers  in  reflexed  racemes,  pure  white ; April  to  June. 

Fruit  black,  of  the  size  of  a sloe,  with  a taste  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  black  currants,  but  more  mawkish  : 
ripe  in  September. 

In  British  gardens,  it  has  long  been  a favourite  peat- 
earth  trailing  shrub',  requiring  an  airy  situation.  It  does 
not  thrive  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where 
it  is  much  sheltered  ; but,  either  on  rockwork,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in 
moist  peat,  it  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 

A.  jjungens  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  836.)  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
in  elevated  places,  near  Moran  and  Villalpando,  where  it  forms  a branchy 
shrub,  about  a foot  in  height.  Introduced  in  1839.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Genus  XVI. 

' P i 1 

I sm  1 

PERNETTYA  Gaud.  The  Pernettya.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria. 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Gaud,  in  Frey.  Voy.,  p.  454.  t.  67. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  836 

Derivation.  Named  after  Dom  Pernetty,  the  author  of  the  Account  of  a Voyage  to  the  Falkland 
Isles  ; a work  remarkable  for  its  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  candour  and  exactness.  The  original 
species  of  this  genus  was  mentioned  by  this  traveller  under  the  name  of  “ Bruydre  k feuilles  i 
pointues.”  {Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.) 

•Gen.  Char.  Calyx  inferior,  5-parted.  Corolla  globose ; limb  5-parted,  re- 
volute. Stamens  10,  almost  hypogynous,  enclosed ; filaments  thickened  at 
the  base.  Cells  of  anthers  bifid,  and  dehiscing  at  the  apex.  Ovarium  free, 
depressed,  globose,  5-celled ; cells  many-seeded  ; hypogynous  scales  or 
glands  10,  3-lobed,  forming  a ring  round  the  ovarium,  and  alternating  with 
the  stamens.  Style  terminal,  short.  Stigma  convex,  obsoletely  o-lobedj 
Berry  propped  by  the  rather  fleshy  calyx.  Seeds  minute,  oblong-ovate. 

( Don's  Mul.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  evergreen  ; very  small,  approximate. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  drooping,  with  bracteate  peduncles. — Shrubs, 
evergreen,  small,  spreading,  much  branched  ; natives  of  Europe  and  America, 

n.  1.  P.  mucron a'ta  Gaud.  The  mucronate-Zeam?  Pernettya. 

Identification.  Gaud,  in  Ann.  Sc.,  5.  p.  102. ; Don’s  Mill.,  2.  p.836. 

Synonyme.  J'rbutus  mucronata  Lin. fit.  Suppl.  p.  239. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Ileg.,  t.  1675. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3093.  ; and  our  fig.  1089. 

Spec.  Char.,  S$c.  Leaves  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serrulate,  stiff,  shining 
on  both  surfaces.  Pedicels  axillary,  bracteate,  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
leaves.  Flowers  white,  drooping.  (Don's  Mill.)  A neat  little  evergreen 
shrub.  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  white;  May. 


. A.  alpina. 


xliii.  jsrica'cea:  : gaulthe'r/^. 


,r>71) 


Variety . 

a,  P.  ?».  2 Cummingu , P.  Cummingii  Lodd., 
differs  from  the  species  i:i  having  larger, 
less  serrated,  and  more  ovate  leaves. 

A hardy  evergreen  shrub,  of  considerable  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  neat  appearance  and  dark  colour  of 
its  foliage. 

2.  P.  pilo'sa  G.  Don.  The  piiose,  or  hairy , 
Pernettya. 

Identification ■ Card.  Mag.,  10.  p.  286.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  837.  ; Rot. 
Mag.,  t.  3177. 

Synonyme.  Arbutus  pildsa  Graham. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3177-  ; and  our/g.  1C90. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Stem  pilose,  pro- 
cumbent. Leaves  ovate-elliptic, 
ciliately  serrulated,  coriaceous,  with- 
out a mucro,  and  callous  at  the  point.  Pedicels  axillary, 

1-flowered,  elongated,  deflexed.  Corolla  ovate,  with  blunt 
re  volute  teeth,  white.  (Don's  Mill.)  A prostrate  ever- 
green shrub.  Mexico.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in 
1828,  or  before.  Flowers  white  ; May. 

P.  microphylla  Gaud.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  336.),  A'rbutus 
microphylla  Forst.,  A.  serpyllifolia  Lam.,  is  a native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2 or  3 
feet,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

P.  pumila  Gaud.  (Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1834),  .d'rbutus  pumila 
Forst.,  is  a native  of  Magellan,  introduced  in  1820.  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden. 

Genus  XVII. 


GAULTHE'R/A  L.  The  Gaultheria.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

\ldeniification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  551.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  839. 

I Derivation.  So  named  by  Kalm,  from  Gaulthier,  a physician  and  botanist  of  Canada. 

\Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  ovate,  with  a short  5-cleft  limb.  Stamens 
| 10,  enclosed.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  apex  ; lobes  biaristate.  Style  1.  Stigma 

i;  obtuse.  Hypogynous  scales  10,  obsolete,  or  connate  at  the  base.  Capsule 
\ depressedly  globose,  5-celled,  5-furrowed,  covered  by  the  calyx,  which  is 
sometimes  baccate ; valves  septiferous  in  the  middle.  Placentas  adnate  to 
the  base  of  the  column.  Seeds  numerous,  covered  by  a reticulated  testa. 
(Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves. simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; toothed,  ciliated.  Flowers 
\ axillary  and  terminal,  racemose,  rarely  solitary ; pedicels  bibracteolate.  Co- 
j rollas  white,  rose-coloured,  or  scarlet.  Filaments  usuallv  hairy.  — Shrubs, 
evergreen,  procumbent ; natives  of  America. 

^ I.  G.  procu  mbens  L.  The  procumbent  Gaultheria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  565. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  839.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

ISunonymes.  Partridge  Berry,  Mountain  Tea,  Spring  Winter-Green,  Smith's  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 
\Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  116.  ; Kalm  Amoan.,  3.  p.  14.  t.  1.  f.  6.  ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1 . , p.  286. 
t.  113.  ; Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  82.  ; Sim’s  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1896. ; and  onrfig.  1091. 

jS/>ec.  Char.,  <Src.  Stem  procumbent.  Branches  erect,  naked  at  bottom,  but 
j with  crowded  leaves  at  top.  Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  finely  and 
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ciliately  toothed.  Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A very  small  evergreen  shrub.  Canada 
to  Virginia,  in  dry  woods,  on  mountains,  and  in 
sandy  places.  Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1762. 

Flowers  white ; July  to  September.  Berries  red ; 
remaining  on  the  plant  great  part  of  the  winter. 

A very  pretty  little  shining-leaved  plant,  improperly 
termed  procumbent,  which  makes  very  ornamental 
edgings  in  peat  soil,  kept  moist ; in  which  soil  alone 
it  can  be  well  grown.  The  leaves,  if  properly  cured, 
make  a most  excellent  tea.  1091.  G.  procumbens. 

2.  G.  Shallon  Pursh.  The  Shallon  Gaultheria. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  283.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  839. 

Engravings.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  fig. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2843.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1411. ; and  our  fig.  1092. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Procumbent,  hairy  on  the  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate, 
serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  secund,  bracteate,  clothed 
with  rusty  down.  Branches  warted,  clothed  with  rusty  down  when  young. 
Leaves  broad,  abruptly  acuminated.  Pe- 
dicels scaly.  Corolla  white,  tinged  with 
red,  downy,  urceolate,  with  a closed  limb. 

Berries  globose,  acute,  fleshy,  purple. 

( Don’s  Mill.)  A procumbent  evergreen 
shrub.  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the 
Columbia,  and  near  the  Western  Ocean. 

Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 

Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink  ; May. 

Fruit  purple  ; September. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  of  close 
pine  forests,  where  hardly  any  thing  else 
will  thrive.  The  berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  on  account 
of  their  agreeable  flavour.  In  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  the 
V>lant  has  already  been  employed  as  undergrowth  in  artificial  plantations,  for 
;he  sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  affords  for  game. 


Genus  XVIII. 


EPIGiE'A  L.  The  Epiga:a.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogvnia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  550.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymes.  A/emecylum  Mich.  Gen.  13. ; May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 

Derivation.  From  epi,  upon,  and  gaia,  the  earth  ; the  plant  creeps  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  large,  5-partedy  furnished  with  3 bracteas  at  the  base. 
Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a 5-parted  spreading  limb ; tube  villous  inside. 
Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled,  many-seeded. 

Placenta  5-parted.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  ever- 
green ; entire.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal, 
in  dense  racemes. — A shrub,  evergreen,  creep- 
ing, tufted;  native  of  North  America. 

1.  E.  re' pens  L.  The  creeping  Epigaea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  565. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  841.  ; Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  102. ; Bot.  Cab.,  160.  ; and  out  fig.  1093. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of 
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leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  quite  entire.  Corollas  cylin- 
drical. Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  very  fragrant.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A 
creeping  evergreen  shrub.  Nova  Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and 
in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines.  Height 
6 in.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  very  fragrant  ; 
May  to  July. 

Variety. 

E.  r.  2 rubicunda  Swt.  FI.  Brit.  2d  ser  t.  384.  has  brilliant  pink 
flowers.  Raised  from  seed,  1836. 

Succeeds  in  peat  soil,  kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a frame  or 
hand-glass,  or  with  snow,  during  very  severe  frosts. 

Genus  XIX. 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  G.  Don.  The  Piialerocarpus.  Lin.  Syst.  Octan- 

dria  Monogynia. 

ij  Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  341. 

; Synonymes.  Facclnium  Lin.  ; Gaultherfa  Pursh  ; Oxycdccus  Nutt.  ; A'rbutus  Lam. 
i Derivation.  From  phaleros,  white,  and  karpos,  a fruit ; in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berries. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-cleft,  bibracteate  at  the  base.  Corolla  short,  campanulate, 
4-cleft.  Stamens  8 ; filaments  hairy  ?.  Hypogynous  disk  8-toothed.  An- 
thers semibifid.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple, alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen;  small,  roundish-oval, acute. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  white. — A shrub,  creeping,  ever- 
green, of  diminutive  size,  with  hispid  branches  and  the  habit  of  wild  thyme. 


JW  1.  P.  serpyllifo'lius  G.  Don.  The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymes.  Facclnium  hispidulum  Lin.  Sp.  500.  ; Gaultherfa  serpyllifblia  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  283. 
t.  13. ; Arbutus  filifdrmis  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  228. ; Oxycoccus  hispidulus  Pers. 

Engravings.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  t.  23. ; Pursh  Sept.,  t.  13.  ; 
and  our  fig.  1094. 

Spec,  Char.,  fyc.  Berries  white,  produced  in  consider- 
able quantities,  aromatic,  not  very  acid,  and  rather 
insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the  same 
aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulthena  procum- 
bens.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A creeping  evergreen  shrub. 

Canada  to  Pennsylvania ; and  more  particularly 
where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant ; and  growing  always  amidst  Sphagnum. 

Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1815.  Flowers  white ; 

April  and  May.  Berries  white.  1094.  p.ierpyinfwius. 


Genus  XX. 


_ a Bn  1 

CLE'THRA  L.  The  Clethra.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  553. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

| Synonyme.  Cuellbria  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Syst.  105. 

: Derivation.  From  klethra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  alder ; alluding  to  a supposed  resemblance  in 
I the  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  appear  pen- 
tapetalous.  Stamens  10,  enclosed,  or  nearly  so.  Anthers  behind,  at  length 
inflexedly  pendulous  and  obverse,  cordate,  mucronate  at  the  apex,  mutic. 
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Ovarium  free.  Styles  straight.  Stigma  trifid.  Capsule  girded  by  the  calyx, 
3-celled,  with  a loculicidal  dehiscence  ; cells  many-seeded.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  serrated.  Floivers  in  ' 
racemes,  terminal,  solitary,  or  panicled,  bracteate,  with  white  corollas.  — 
Shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
sorts  may  be  referred  to  one  species.  Peat  soil  kept  moist. 


1095.  C.  alnifolia. 


j*  1.  C.  ^lnifo'lia  L.  The  Alder-leaved 
Clethra. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  566. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. ; Pursh 
Sept.,  1.  p.  301. 

Synonyme.  C.  alnifOlia  var.  a denudata  A it.  Hurt.  Kew.  2. 
p.  73. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,t.  47.  ; and  out  fig.  1095. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute, 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  ! 
surfaces,  and  of  the  same  colour.  Racemes 
spicate,  simple,  bracteate,  clothed  with  hairy 
tomentum.  ( Don's  Mill .)  A deciduous  shrub. 
New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swamps.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers 
white;  July  and  September. 


^ 2.  C.  (a.)  tomento'sa  Lam.  The  downy  Clethra. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  46. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ; Pursh 
FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  301. 

Synonymes.  C.  alnifblia  /3  pubescens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  73. ; C. 
incana  Pars.  Ench.  1.  p.  482. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  39.  ; and  out  figs.  1096,  and  1097. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white 
tomentum  beneath.  Racemes  spi- 
cate, simple,  bracteate,  villously  to- 
mentose.  ( Lons  Mill.)  A decidu- 
ous shrub.  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
in  swamps.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  white ; 
July  to  October. 


1096.  C.  (a. jtoinenlosa. 


1097.  C.  (a.)  toinentosa. 


jt  5.  C.  (a.)  panicula'ta  Ait.  The  panicled -fiowered  Clethra. 


Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  73. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  302. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  1098.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute, 
acuminately  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle 
terminal,  elongated,  composed  of  racemes,  and  clothed  with 
white  tomentum.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Ca- 
rolina. Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1770.  Flowers  white  ; July  to  October. 

at  £ 4.  C.  (a.)  acumina'ta  Michx.  The  acu- 
minated-/emY,cf  Clethra. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.,  Amer.  1.  p 260.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  842.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  302. 

Synonyme.  C.  montana  Bartr.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1427. ; and  our  fig.  1099. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated, 
bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Ra- 
cemes spicate,  almost  solitary,  bracteate, 
ciothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling  those 
of  C.  alnifolia.  (Dons  Mill.)  A large  shrub  or  low  1099. c 
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tree.  Carolina,  on  high  mountains.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced 
in  1806.  Flowers  white;  July  to  October. 

5.  C.  (a.)  sca'bra  Pei's.  The  rough-leaved  Clethra. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  482. : Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ; Fursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  302. 
i Engraving.  Our  fig.  2093.  in  p.  1107. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broad,  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  scabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, coarsely  serrated ; serratures  hooked.  Racemes  spicate,  sub-panicled 
bracteated,  finely  tomcntose.  ( Don’s  Mill .)  A deciduous  shrub.  Western 
parts  of  Georgia.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 It.  Introduced  in  1S0G.  Flowers 
white  ; July  to  October. 


Sect.  II.  Ahoi)o're.e. 

The  Ehodoreoe  include  genera  of  some  of  the  most  singularly  ornamental 
evergreen  and  deciduous  peat-earth  shrubs  that  adorn  our  gardens  ; for  what 
would  our  American  grounds  be  without  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  ? The 
culture  of  all  the  species  is  nearly  the  same;  they  all  require  peat-earth,  or, 
at  least,  thrive  best  in  it ; and  some  of  them  will  not  live  without  it.  They 
may  all  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand, 
and  covered  with  a glass,  or  by  layers ; but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  spe- 
cies are  procured  from  seed.  The  varieties  can,  of  course,  only  be  oontinued 
by  cuttings  or  layers  ; and  the  stools  for  these  require  to  be  planted  in  beds 
of  peat,  which  should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.  The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this 
country,  should  be  sown  soon  after  gathering ; and  those  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, immediately  on  being  received  : because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  -Eri- 
caceae will  retain  the  vital  principle  for  several  years,  yet  the  longer  they  arc 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  germinate,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them.  They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ; and  kept  in 
a uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  from  the  frost.  In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gently 
pressed  down,  or  watered  till  it  has  settled  to  a level  surface;  and,  after  the 
seeds  have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered 
with  no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye. 
Seeds  sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  for 
transplanting  into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  by  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but 
are  more  particularly  applicable  to  those  which  are  perfectly  hardy.  In 
France,  some  of  the  species  have  been  increased  by  herbaceous  grafting. 


Genus  XXL 


EIIODODE'NDRON  L.  The  Rhododendron,  or  Rose  Bay  Lin.  Syst. 
Penta-Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  548. ; Don’s  Mil].,  3.  p.  843. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  sp.  of  authors ; i?hoddra  Lin. ; Chamasrhododendros  Town.  Inst.  t.  373.  ; 

Rhododendron,  Fr.,  Hal.,  and  Span.  ; Alpbalsam,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  rhodon,  a rose,  and  dendron,  a tree;  in  reference  to  the  terminal  bunches  of 
flowers,  which  are  usually  red,  or  rose-colour. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  or  campanu- 
late,  rarely  rotate  or  5-parted  ; limb  5-cleft,  somewhat  bilabiate;  upper  lip  the 
broadest,  and  usually  spotted.  Stamens  5 — 10,  usually  exserted,  declinate. 
Anthers  opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  rarely 
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10-celled  and  10-valved  as  in  R.  arboreum,  with  a septicidal  dehiscence  at 
the  apex.  Placentas  simple,  angular.  Seeds  compressed,  scobiform, 
winged.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous,  or  evergreen;  quite 
entire,  terminated  by  a sphacelate  apex,  or  yellow  gland.  Flowers  terminal, 
corymbose,  showy.  — Shrubs,  usually  evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America. 

In  the  Azalea  division  of  this  genus  the  species  are  almost  entirely  decidu- 
ous, with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  terminated  by  a withered  tip,  or  yellow 
gland ; and  terminal,  corymbose,  showy  flowers.  All  the  species  thrive  best 
in  sandy  peat,  kept  rather  moist ; and  they  are  propagated  chieflv  by  layers 
and  seeds. 


§ i.  Ponticum  D.  Don. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate.  Stamens  10 
Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen.  (Don's  Mill .,  iii.  n,  fH3.) 


ft  1.  R.  po'nticum  L.  The 'Pontic  Rhododendron,  or  Rose  Bay. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  562. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  43.  t.  29.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  650. ; and  our  fig.  1100. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a streak  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a wide  lanceolate 
form.  Racemes  short,  corymbose.  Leaves  sometimes 
becoming  ferruginous  beneath.  Corolla  purple  or 
purplish  pink,  large ; with  ovate,  acute,  or  lanceolate 
segments.  Calyx  minute,  5-toothed,  somewhat  carti- 
laginous. (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  shrub  ; Pontus 
(now  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor.  Height  10ft.  to 
12  ft.  Introduced  in  1-763.  Flowers  purple;  May 
and  June.  Capsules  brown  ; ripe. in  September.  noo>  *.pdntiCUm 


Varieties. 

ts_  R.  p,  2 obtiisam  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  162.,  Don’s  Mill.,  has  the  leaves 
subcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  calyx  very 
short,  and  unequally  and  undulately  crenated.  It 
grows  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high,  and  has  purple  flow- 
ers. Wild  in  Armenia. 

ft  R.  p.  3 m lyrtifdlium  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  908.  (and  our 
Jig.  1101.),  Don’s  Mill.,  has  the  leaves  small,  and 
the  flowers  purple.  It  is  a native  of  Gibraltar, 
ft  R.  p.  4 Sniithn  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.  n.  s.  t.  50., 
Don's  Mill .,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed 
with  white  tomentum  beneath  ; corymbs  many- 
flowered  ; ovarium  to- 
mentose,  and  10-celled. 

The  flowers  are  of  a rosy  purple,  ap- 
proaching to  crimson,  elegantly  spotted 
with  black.  A hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith, 
at  Coombe  Wood,  from  the  seed  of  R. 
ponticum,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of 
R.  arboreum. 

« R.  p.  5 Lowii  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xi.p.  190. — 

Corolla  white ; the  upper  segments  marked 
by  a few  dull  scarlet  spots.  This  is  a 
most  striking  variety,  originated  by  M. 

Jacob  Makoy. 

ft  R.  p.  6 azalcoides ; R.  azaleoides  Desf. ; 

R.  p.  (3  subdeclduum  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t. 
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379.,  and  our  fig.  1102.;  is  a hybrid  between  R.  pdnticum  and 
some  species  of  Azalea  with  fragrant  blossoms.  It  was  originated 
about  1820,  and  is  a favourite  in  collections. 

* R.  p.  7 frdgrans  Chandler  (Herb.  Amaryll.  p.  356.)  was  raised  in 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery. 


Nursery  Varieties. 

R.  p.  41bum. 

angustifhlium. 

angustfssimum. 

arbutifhlium. 

brom  el  icefdtium . 

buliatum. 

ommefolium. 


The  following  are  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  : — 


R.  p.  caerulescens. 
contortum. 
crlspum. 
fl.  pleno. 
fol.  argenteis. 
fol.  atireis. 
fol.  margin&tis. 


R.  p.  frondhsum. 
grandifl£>rum. 
incarnatum. 
intermedium, 
kalm  icefdtium. 
macrophyllum. 
nivaticum. 


R.  p.  obtdsum. 
ova turn, 
pygmae'um. 
roseum. 
salicifblium 
spectabile. 
vioiaceum. 


The  Rhododendron  ponticum  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  in 
British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  5 ft.  to  15  ft.,  or  up- 
wards; forming  a dense  bush,  which -will  spread  over  a large  space,  if  it  be 
allowed  abundance  of  room.  In  proper  soil,  if  kept  moist,  the  plant  will 
make  shoots,  when  young,  of  1 ft.  or  more  in  length  in  a season,  attaining  the 
height  of  4 or  5 feet  in  5 or  6 years  : but  afterwards  it  grows  more  slowly ; 
and,  when  a large  bush,  seldom  makes  shoots  above  6 in.  in  length.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  considerable  durability.  In  cool,  loamy  or  sandy,  and  some- 
what moist  soils,  it  is  planted  in  woods  as  ornamental  undergrowth,  and 
succeeds  perfectly,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  ; but,  in  England,  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep 
sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured  earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse 
than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a close  texture,  even  strong  clays,  particularly 
if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  of  tenacity  of  the  manured  garden  soil 
alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a dry  season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere 
sufficiently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots  of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their 
very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nourishment  from  it. 


**  2.  R.  ma'ximum  L.  The  largest  Rhododendron,  or  American  Rose  Bay. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  p.  563.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 

p.  843. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  364.  ; Schmidt  Baum.,  1. 121. ; 
and  our  fig.  1103. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Arborescent.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  convex,  bluntish 
at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  beneath, 
glabrous.  Calycine  segments  oval- 
obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish. 
Flowers  pale  red,  in  umbellate  co- 
rymbs, studded  “with  green,  yellow,  or 
purple  protuberances.  (Don's  Mill.) 
An  evergreen  shrub.  Canada  to 
Carolina,  on  the  mountains,  near  rivu- 
lets and  lakes,  upon  rocks  and  barren 
soils.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1736.  Flowers  pale  red,  and  yellowish  ; 

June  to  August.  Capsules  brown  ; ripe  in 
September. 

Varieties. 

* R.  m.  2 album  Hort.  — Flowers  pure  white, 
and  is  comparatively  rare  in  British  gar- 
dens. 

« R.  m.  3 liybridum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3454. 

(and  our  fig.  1104.)  R.  fragrans  Hort., 

R.  hybridum  Lodd.  Cat.  — Supposed  to 
be  a hybrid  originated  by  fertilising  the 
common  white  glaucous-leaved  Azalea 
with  the  pollen  of  R.  maximum.  This 


1104  It.  m.  hybridum. 
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variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  is 
“ amply  worthy  of  a place  in  every  garden  and  shrubbery.” 

Readily  known  from  R.  ponticum  and  R.  catawbiense  by  the  rusty  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  comparatively  pale  green  of  the  entire  plant.  It 
neither  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in  British  gardens  as  the  other  species. 

a!  3,  R.  (m.)  purpu'reum  G.  Don.  The  pur\Ae-Jloii'ered  Rhododendron, 
or  American  Rose  Ray. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Synonymcs.  R.  maximum  y purpureum  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  297.;  R-  p6nticum  macro- 
phVHum  I.  odd.  Cat. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  2096.  in  p.  1108. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  large,  oblong-elliptic,  flattish,  acute,  bluntish  at  the 
base,  green,  and  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Segments  of  corolla  oblong 
and  obtuse.  Calycine  segments  obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to 
R.  ponticum  ; but  it  differs  in  its  foliaceous  calyx,  and  otherwise.  It 
grows  to  an  immense  size;  its  stem  being  often  found  18  in.  and  more  in 
diameter  ; and  its  foliage  triple  the  size  of  that  of  any  other  species.  ( Don's 
Mill.)  A large  evergreen  shrub,  or  low  tree.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on 
the  highest  mountains,  near  lakes.  Height  25  ft. ; in  England  seldom  seen 
otherwise  than  as  a shrub.  Introduced?.  Flowers  large,  purple;  May 
and  June.  Rare  in  British  gardens. 


* 4.  R.  Pu'rsh//  G.  Don.  Pursh’s  Rhododendron,  or  American  Rose  Buy. 


Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Synonymc.  R.  maximum  fi  album  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  297. 
Engraving.  Qmfig.  1105.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Arborescent. 
Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate, 
flat,  glabrous,  tapering  gra- 
dually to  the  base,  paler 
beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments oval,  obtuse.  Seg- 

ments1 of  corolla  roundish 
oblong.  Flowers  white,  and 
smaller  than  those  of  R. 
maximum.  (Don's  Mill.)  An 
evergreen  shrub.  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  in  shady  cedar 
swamps.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 
Introduced  in  1811,  but  not 
common  in  collections.  Flow- 
ers white  ; June  to  August.  The  latest  of  all  the  rhododendrons  in  British 
gardens.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


n 5.  R.  cata wbie'nse  Mich.v.  The 
Catawba  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  258. ; 
Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mac.,  t.  1C71  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t. 
1176.;  and  ovxy  fig.  11 06. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  short-oval, 
rounded,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends, 
glabrous,  of  a different  colour  be- 
neath. Calycine  segments  elongated 
oblonc.  Flowers  purple,  disposed 
>n  umbellate  corymbs.  (Don's  Mill.) 
A large  evergreen  shrub.  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  particularly  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Catawba  River. 
Height  4 ft.  Introd.  in  1800  and 


1106.  ft.  catawbiSnse. 
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now  one  of  the  most  common  species,  and  the  hardiest,  in  gardens.  Flowers 
cosy  lilac;  June  to  August.  Capsule  brown;  ripe  in  September. 


Varieties. 


| 


5 


I 


It  requires  to  be  grown  in  rather  moist  peat,  kept  firm,  in  an  open 
airy  situation. 


7.  R.  cauca'sicum  Pall.  The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 


Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  4G.  t.  30. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1145.  ; and  our  fig.  1108. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  clothed  with 
rusty  tomentum  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Peduncles  hairy.  Bracteas  elongated,  tomentose. 
Ovarium  down}'.  Root  creeping.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent. Flowers  purple  or  white,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  rotate,  with  wavy 
rounded  segments.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A compact  ever- 
green shrub.  Caucasus,  on  high  rocks,  near  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced 
in  1803,  but  rare  in  collections.  Flowers  white 
or  purple ; August. 


1108.  R.  cauc£sicum. 


'"rrteties.  The  following  hybrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rhododendrons 
n cultivation  : — 

R.  c.  2 strammeum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3422.  — Corollas  straw-co- 
loured. A plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835.  was  2 ft.  high,  and  3 ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities 
ol  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  clusters  of  large,  beautiful, 
straw-coloured  flowers.  The  climate  of  Scotland  seems  to  suit  this, 
and  some  of  the  other  species  found  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  South  of  England. 

*-  lv.  c.  3 pitlchernmum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1820.  f.  2.  — A hybrid  ob- 
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tained  by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  between  R.  arbo- 
reum  and  R.  caucasicum,  in  1832;  a most  beautiful  variety,  quite 
hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

o_  R.  c.  4 AoS/canum  Hort.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1820.  f.  1.)  is  a hybrid,  very 
much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  of  a deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

tt,  8.  R.  puncta'tum  Andr.  The  dotted  -leaved  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  36. ; Vent.  Cels.,  t.  i5.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p. 844. 

Synonymes.  R.  ferrugineum  var.  minus  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  478. ; R. 
minus  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.258.;  R.  punctatum  var. 
minus  Wats.  Pend.  Brit.  162.  a. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  36. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  162.  a.  ; and 
our  Jig.  1109. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  glabrous,  beset  with  rusty  resinous 
dots  beneath.  Pedicels  short.  Calycine  teeth 
short.  Segments  of  corolla  ovate,  a little  undu- 
lated. Flowers  pink, 
disposed  in  umbellate 
corymbs.  Corollas  fun- 
nel-shaped. Capsules 
elongated.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A low  ever- 
green shrub.  Carolina, 
on  mountains,  parti- 
cularly at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Savannah 
River.  Height  4 ft. 

Introd.  1786.  Flowers 

pink;  July  and  August.  mo.  r.  p.  majus. 

ml  R.  p.  2 majus  Ker.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  37. : and  our  Jig.  1110.)  — Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

«_  9.  R.  ferrugi'neu.m  L.  The  rusty-Zctzucfl?  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  562. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  65. ; and  oxirfig.  1111. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments dentately  ciliated.  Leaves  like 
those  of  the  box  tree ; when  young,  cili- 
ated with  a few  hairs  at  bottom.  Flowers 
of  a beautiful  rose  colour  or  scarlet,  dis- 
posed in  umbellate  corymbs,  marked  with 
ash-coloured  or  yellow  dots.  Corollas 
funnel-shaped.  Filaments  hairy  at  bottom. 

(Don’s  Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub. 

Alps  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Savoy,  Dau- 
phine,  and  Piedmont  ; where  this  species 
and  R.  hirsutum  terminate  ligneous  vege- 
tation, and  furnish  the  shepherds  with 
their  only  fuel.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced 
in  1752.  Flowers  rose-coloured  or  scarlet ; May  to  July. 

Vancty. 

n_  R./.  2 album  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Flowers  white. 

a.  10.  R.  (?  F.)  hirsu'tum  L.  The  hairy  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  562.  ; Don’s  Mill..  3.  p.  844. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1853.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  479. ; and  our  fig.  1112- 


1109.  R.  punctatum. 

Variety. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  or  elliptic, 
acutish,  ciliated  with  rusty  hairs  on  the  margins, 
glabrous  above,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath.  Calycine 
segments  fringed,  bearded.  Flowers  pale  red  or 
scarlet,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas 
funnel-shaped.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  evergreen 
shrub.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Styria,  Dau- 
phine,  &c.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1G56. 
Flowers  pale  red  or  scarlet ; May  to  July. 

Variety. 

a_  R.  (/.)  h.  2 variegatum.  — Leaves  edged  with 
yellow.  Possibly  only  a variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 


a.  11.  R.  seto'sum  D.  Don.  The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Wem.  Soc.  Trans.,  3.  p.  408. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1113.  from  a specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Professor  DeCandolle. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  beset  with  bristles.  Leaves  oval,  mucronate, 
bristly  on  the  margins  and  under  surfaces.  Pedicels  beset  with  glandular 
hairs.  Calycine  segments  rounded,  coloured, 
naked,  crenulated.  A small,  stifl£  much-branched 
shrub.  Leaves  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
purple,  size  of  those  of  R.  daiiricum,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs.  Calyx  purple.  Filaments 
bearded  at  the  base.  Stigma  capitate.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal,  in  Gos- 
sainthan.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in 
1825,  but  rare.  Flowers  purple  ; May. 

«.  R.  macrophyllum  D.  Don  (G.  Don’s  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  843.)  is  a native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr. 

Menzies ; and  there  are  specimens  in  Mr.  Lam-  m3.  R.  set6sum. 

bert’s  herbarium  ; but  the  plant  has  not  yet  been 

introduced.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  1 in.,  and  their  disks  from 
7 in.  to  8 in.  long;  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  R.  maximum,  and 
white. 

§ ii.  Booram. 

Derivation.  The  namei  of  R.  arbbreum  in  Nepal. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Limb  of  calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate.  Evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Himalayas,  and  other  mountainous  regions 
of  Northern  India.  One  species  is  hardy  in  British  gardens. 


* 12.  R.  campanula'tum  D.  Don.  The  bell-shape-^ott/<?ra/  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Wern.  Mem.,  3.  p.  409.  ; Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  V).  153.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 
Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1944. ; Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.  24.  and  o\xr fig.  1114. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  mu- 
cronate, rusty  beneath,  rather  cordate  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  flat,  emarginate. 
Ovarium  6-celled,  glabrous.  Under  surfaces 
of  leaves  clothed  with  fine  scaly  pubescence, 
at  first  of  a purplish  hue,  then  changing  to 
nearly  white,  and  afterwards  to  a deep  fer- 
ruginous brown.  Flowers  copious,  disposed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  glabrous. 
Bracteas  fringed.  Corollas  large,  pale  pink, 
changing  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip 
marked  with  irregular  purple  spots.  Fila- 
ments bearded  at  the  base.  This  species 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  size  of  its 


111 4.  R.  campanutiUuiu. 
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flowers,  except  one  found  in  Java  by  Dr.  Horsfield.  ( Dons  Mill.)  A 
glabrous  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal,  on  Gossainthan.  Height  3ft.  to  oft. 
Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  pale  pink,  changing  to  white  ; April. 

A beautiful  and  very  distinct  species,  and  quite  as  hardy  in  British  gardens 
as  any  of  the  American  kinds. 

'Rhododendron  arboreum  Smith. — Several  hybrids  between  this  species  and 
R.  ponticum  and  R.  catawbiense  have  been  raised,  but  those  only  between 
the  American  and  the  more  northerly  European  species  have  been  found 
tolerably  hardy. 

R.  a.  venustum  D.  Don  (Brit.  Fl.-Gard.  May,  1835,  2d  ser.  t.  285.)  is  a 
hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  and  interesting  plant.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Norbiton  Common,  near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
from  seeds  of  R.  caucasicum  that  had  been  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  R. 
arboreum  ; and  appears  sufficiently  hardy  to  survive  our  winters  with  a little 
protection. 

§ iii.  Pogonantlium . 

Derivation.  From  pogon,  a beard,  and  anthos,  a flower ; throat  woolly  inside. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a cy- 
lindrical tube,  and  a spreading  limb.  Stamens  5,  enclosed.  Ovarium  5-celled. 
Evergreen  shrubs.  Leaves  coriaceous. 

a.  13.  R.  anthopo'gon  D.  Don.  The  bearded-flowered 
Rhododendron. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.,  3.  p.  409. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.845. 

Synonyme.  ■ R.  aromaticum  Wall.  Cat. 

Engravings.  Royle  Illust.,  t.  64.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  1115. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  downy.  Leaves  oval,  rusty 
beneath  from  lepidoted  tomentum.  Corollas  with  a woolly 
throat.  Shrub  much  branched.  Leaves  ending  in  a 
reflexed  mucro,  naked  above.  Flowers  glomerate,  sulphur- 
coloured.  Pedicels  short,  lepidoted,  and  resinous.  Calv- 
cine  segments  rounded  at  the  apex,  writh  villous  margins. 

Segments  of  corolla  roundish,  with  undulated  curled 
margins.  Filaments  glabrous.  Stigma  clavate.  (Don's Mill.) 

An  upright  evergreen  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  R.  dauricum. 

Nepal,  on  Gossainthan.  Height  1ft.  to  1 ^ ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1820.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

A very  interesting  species,  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers 
and  their  early  appearance.  Plants  have  survived  the 
winter  of  1837-8  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum.  1115.  r.  anthopogon. 

§ iv.  Lepiplierum  D.  Don. 

Derivation.  From  lepis,  a scale,  and  phero,  to  bear;  leaves  covered  with  small  scales. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  dilated,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate  or  rotate. 
Stamens  10.  Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  membranous;  sometimes  deciduous, 
but  generally  persistent.  Shrubs,  evergreen  or  deciduous  ; natives  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  and  the  Himalayas. 

su.  14.  R.  lappo'nicum  Wahl.  The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Wahl.  FI.  Succ.,  p.  249. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 

S '//nonymes.  Azalea  lapponica  I. in.  FI.  Suec.  p.  64.,  Sp.  t.  214. ; A.  ferruginca  Hort. 

Engravings.  Rot.  Mag.,  t.  SiOG.  ; and  our  fig.  1116. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrub  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  divaricate.  Co- 
rollas rotately  funnel-shaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  warted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  stiff*,  beset  with  honeycomb-like  dots,  yellowish  and 
scalv  beneath  ; deep  green  above  ; and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowish, 
beneath  ; thickly  beset  with  hollow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which  are  covered 
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by  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flowers  crimson, 
disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5 — 6 together,  sur- 
rounded by  large  dotted  scales,  or  bracteas.  Calyx 
covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments  of 
corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5 — 8,  equal* 
in  length  to  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate,  5-lobed. 
Filaments  hairy  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.)  A procum- 
bent evergreen  shrub.  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in 
1825.  Flowers  crimson  ; May. 

m 15.  R.  dau'ricum  L.  The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  562.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  47.  t.  32. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  836. ; and  our 
fig.  1H7. 


1116.  R.  lapptfnicum. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  deciduous  ; oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous, 
I but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.  Limb  of  calyx  5-toothed. 
Corollas  rotate.  Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibres.  Stems  twisted 
and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.  Petioles  downy.  Leaves  dotted  on  both 
surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.  Before  they  fall  in  autumn,  they  become 
of  a dusky  red  colour.  The  flowers  rise  before  the  leaves, 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  com- 
posed of  concave  downy  scales.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous 
shrub.  Siberia,  peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Height  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers 
purple  ; December  to  March. 

Variety. 

& R.  d.  2 atrovirens  Ker.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 194? ; Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1888.) — Sub-evergreen.  Leaves  deep  green,  and 
shining  above ; persistent.  Siberia. 

Very  desirable  low  shrubs,  from  their  flowering  so  early  in 
the  season  ; but,  to  thrive,  they  require  peat  soil.  1117.  K.daimcum. 


R.  lepidotum  Wall.  (Royle  Illust.,  p.  260.  t.  64.  f.  1.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  845.) 
is  a native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of  R.  daiiricum,  but  with  leaves  of  a 
thinner  texture ; and  with  every  part  of  the  plant  beset  with  ferruginous 
scale-like  dots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2 or  3 feet,  but  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

§ v.  Chamccci&tus  D.  Don. 

Derivation.  From  chamai , on  the  ground,  and  cistus,  the  rock  rose;  plants  with  the  habit  of 
species  of  Heli&nthemum. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  foliaceous,  5-cleft.  Corolla  rotate.  Stamens  10 
Ovarium  5-celled.  Diminutive,  prostrate,  evergreen 
- shrubs,  with  small  membranous  leaves. 

!U  16.  R.  camtscha/ticum  Pall.  The  Kamtschatka 
■ Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  48.  t.  33. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 

Engravings.  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  126.  No.  13.  ; and  ourjfjg.  1118. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  obovate,  acutish,  5-nerved, 
naked,  ciliated  ; peduncles  hairy,  usually  twin.  Caly- 
cine  segments  ciliated,  foliaceous.  Corollas  purple, 
rotate.  (Don's  Mill.)  A prostrate  evergreen  shrub. 

I Kamtschatka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy 
I places  on  the  mountains.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1802,  but  rare  in  British  gardens.  Flow- 
ers purple ; July. 


111S  H.  camtsch.lticum. 
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17.  R.  CHAMiECi'sTus  L.  The  Ground-Cistus  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  562.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  488. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1491.  ; and  our./?#.  1119. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  stiffish,  glan- 
dularly  ciliated.  Peduncles  usually 
twin,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes, 
beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Corollas 
rotate,  pale  purple.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

A dwarf  tufted  evergreen  shrub,  with  ||  y* 

small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those  jfe 

of  a species  of  Helianthemum.  Alps 
of  Austria,  Carniola,  Mount  Baldo, 
and  near  Salzburg ; and  in  Eastern  J^TTV 
Siberia.  Height  6 in.  Introd.  1786.  * 

Flowers,  purple  ; May  and  June  1119.  R.  chameeebtus. 

§ vi.  Pentanthera  D.  Don. 

Synonyme.  Azblea  L. 

Derivation.  From  pente,  five,  and  anthera,  an  anther  ; flowers  pentandrous. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Sta- 
mens 5.  Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  This  group  includes  the 
hardy  azaleas  of  the  gardens,  which  have  mostly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  appearance  from  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groups  of 
this  genus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  sub-evergreen.  After  Mr.  Don’s  name, 
we  have  given  the  name  previously  applied,  and  then  the  common  English 
name,  leaving  them  to  be  adopted  by  the  practical  gardener,  if  he  should 
think  fit.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  onlj 
to  pass  over  the  names  which  we  have  put  in  parenthesis. 

^ 18.  R.  flaVum  G.  Don.  (Aza'lea  po'ntica  L.)  The  Pontic,  or  common , 

Azalea. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  pontica  Lin.  Sp.  1669. ; Azalea  arbbrea  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  1.  p.  150. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2J83. ; and  out  fig.  1120. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Flowers  leafy,  clammy.  Leaves 
ovate  oblong,  pilose,  ciliated.  Corolla  funnel- 
shaped.  Stamens  very  long.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub.  Levant,  Pontus,  Caucasus, 

Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 

Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers  yellow ; May 
and  June. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids.  There  are  a great  number 
of  varieties  of  this  species  in  the  gardens,  dif- 
fering principally  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the 
species  are  of  a fine  bright  yellow  ; but  those 
of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shades,  from  yellow 
to  copper,  or  orange  colour ; and  they  are  some- 
times of  a pure  white,  or  of  white  striped  with  yellow  and  red.  Besides, 
as  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  cross-fecundated  with  the  North 
American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  it  have  been  origin- 
ated in  British  and  Continental  gardens.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  pontica,  which  are  given  in  Loddiges’s 
Catalogue  for  1836,  are  the  following,  but  new  kinds  are  originated  every 
year,  and  we  therefore  refer  to  the  yearly  catalogues  of  nurserymen. 

A.  p.  2 alba.  4 croc&ta.  6 flammea.  8 glauca.  10  ochroledca.  12  tricolor 

3 aurintia.  5 cilprea.  7 ffllgens.  9 ignescens.  11  pallida. 

M 19.  R.  nudiflo  rum  Torr.  (Aza'lea  nudiflo'ra  l.)  The  naked-flowered  Azalea. 

Identification.  Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  140. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 
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1121.  It.  nudifldrum. 


Synonymes.  Az&lea  nudilldra  Lin.  Sp.  214.  ; Az&lea  oericlymenoldes  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1 
p.  115. ; the  American  Honeysuckle  ; May  Flowers,  and  wild,  or  upright.  Honeysuckle,  Amer. 
Engraving.  Ovw  fig.  1121.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly  smooth,  and  green  on  both 
surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneatL,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  naked,  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple, 

&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer 
than  the  divisions.  Teeth  of  calyx  short,  rather 
rounded.  Stamens  much  exserted.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Georgia,  on  the 
sides  of  hills.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1734.  Flowers  of  various  colours  ; April  to 
June.  Capsule  brown. 

It  is  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  species,  of  many  beautiful 
hybrids. 

Varieties  and  Seedlings. 

& R.  n.  1 coccineum  D.  Don.  Azalea  n.  coccinea  Sims  Bet.  Mag.  t 
180.  — Flowers  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  lanceolate.  It  is  a native 
of  Georgia,  near  Savannah. 

& R.  n.  2 rutilans  D.  Don.  A.  n.  rutilans 
Ait.  Hart.  Kew.  p.  319.  ; A.  periclyme- 
noides  rutilans  Parsh.  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i. 

р.  152.,  and  our/?g.  1122.  — The  flowers 
are  deep  red.  Calyxes  minute. 

safe  R.  n.  3 carneum  D.  Don.  A.  n.  carnea  Ait. 
1.  c.,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  120.  ; A.  p.  carnea 
Pursh  1.  c.  — The  corollas  are  pale  red, 
having  the  tube  red  at  the  base,  and  the 
calyx  foliaceous. 

& R.  n.  4 album  D.  Don.  A.  n.  alba  Ait.  1. 

с.  ; A.  p.  alba  Pursh. — The  flowers  white, 
and  the  calyx  middle-sized. 

dfc  R.  n.  5 papilionaceum  D.  Don.  A.  p.  pa- 
pilionacea  Pursh. — Flowers  reddish,  with 
the  lower  segment  white,  and  the  calyx 
foliaceous. 

^ R n.  6 partitum  D.  Don. 

Pursh.  — The  flowers  are 
parted,  even  to  the  base. 

& R.  n.  7 polyandrum  D.  Don. 
andra  Pursh  1.  c.  — Flowers  of 
a rose  colour,  short.  Stamens 
10 — 20.  It  is  found  near  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  chiefly  raised  at 
High  Cl  ere. 

& R.  n.  8 Govemkxwxm  D.  Don 
(Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  iii.  t.  263. ; and 
our  Jig.  1123.) — The  branches 
tomentosely  downy.  Leaves 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  oblong, 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.  Tube  of 

corolla  a little  shorter  than  1123.  n.  n.  Goven.Mnum. 


A.  p.  partita 
pale  red,  5- 
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the  segments.  Flowers  delicate  light  purple,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal racemose  corymbs.  It  is  a hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  A. 
nudiflora  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  a hybrid  raised  between  R. 
ponticum  and  R.  catawbiense. 

R.  n.  9 ritbrum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  51.  — Flowers  red. 

R.  n.  10  eximium  D.  Don.  — Raised,  in  1829,  from  seeds  of  R.  nudi- 
florum  coccineum  majus,  to  which  pollen  of  Rhododendron  arboreum 
had  been  applied.  It  resembles  its  female  parent,  having  very  little 
affinity  with  R.  arboreum,  except  in  its  evergreen  leaves  and  decan- 
drous flowers. 

R.  n.  11  thyrsifiorum  Bot.  Reg.  1367.,  and  owe  fig.  1124. — Raised  at 
High  Clere  in  1835  or  before. 

& R.  n.  12  scintillans  Bot.  Reg.  1461.,  and  our  fig.  1125. — Raised  at 
High  Clere  in  1835  or  before. 

R.  n.  13  Seymouri  Bot.  Reg.  1975.,  and  our  fig.  1126. — Raised  at 
High  Clere  in  1835  or  before. 


Varieties  and  Hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudiflora  in  Loddiges’s  Catalogue  for  1836 
are  the  following  : — 


A.  n.  2 alba  et  rilbra. 

3 amce'na. 

4 bl&nda. 

5 came?-. 

6 carolini&na. 

7 CoburgjVz. 

8 color^ta. 

9 conspicua. 

10  crispa. 

11  cfimula. 

12  discolor. 

13  fastigibta. 

14  fibre  plfeno. 

15  fMrida. 

16  globbsa. 

17  grandiflbra. 

18 incana. 

19  incarn^ta. 

20  imrsibilis. 

21  montdna. 

22  ochrole&ca. 


1127.  A.  n.  rosea. 


A.  n.  23  pallida. 

24  palliddsa. 

25  papilionbeea. 

26  periclymenoldes. 

27  purpurascens. 

28  purpiirea. 

29  rdse a.  (fig.  1127.) 

30  ruberriina. 

31  rubicunda. 

32  rObra. 

33  rilfa. 

34  riltilans. 

35  serotina. 

36  staminea. 

37  stell&ta. 

38  tricolor. 

39  varia. 

40  variabilis. 

41  variegata. 

42  versicolor. 

43  idol&cea. 


jc*  20.  R.  (n.)  bi'color  G.  Don.  ( a.  (n.)  bi'color  Pursh.)  The  two-coloured- 
fiowered  Azalea. 


Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.  Aaalea  bfoolor  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  153.  ; Azalea  nudifldra 
var.  bfcolor  Ait.  Hort.  Keir.  1.  p.  319. 

Engravings.  Trew  Ehret,  48.  ; and  our  fig.  1128. 

Spec.  Char  , #r.  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  sur- 
faces with  fine  hoary  pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the 
nerve.  Flowers  small,  not  clammy,  naked,  smaller 
and  more  slender  than  those  of  most  of  the  other 
species.  Tube  of  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the 
segments.  Calyxes  very  short ; having  one  of 


1 128.  K n.)  bfeeior 
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the  segments  linear,  and  4 times  longer  than  the  rest.  Filaments  ex- 
serted.  Branchlets  hispid.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  on  barren  sandy  hills.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1734.  Flowers  red  and  white  ; May. 


1129.  R.  (».)  catendul&ceum. 


afc  21.  R.  (n.)  CALENDULA'CEUM  Torr.  (A.  (n.)  calendula'cea  Michx.)  The 
Marigold-j^ouicns’d  Azalea. 

'Identification . Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.,  p.  140.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  calendulacea  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p. 15fi. ; A. 

I nudiflbra  var.  coccinea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  319. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  J72.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1394. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1454.  ; 

: and  our  fig.  1129. 

[S 'pec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
; faces,  but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  large,  not 
clammy,  rather  naked.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong.  Tube 
of  corolla  hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  ( Don's 
| Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  North  America,  from 

Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  Height  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1806.  Flowers  yellow,  red,  orange- 
j coloured,  or  copper-coloured  ; May  and  June. 

( 1 Varieties. 

Sk  R.  c.  2 Mortenx  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.  2d  s.  10.  — A hybrid  between  R.  calen 
dulaceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R. 
nudiflorum,  of  which  there  are  two  subvarieties; 
one  with  a flesh-coloured  corolla,  having  the 
upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with 
flesh-colour,  called  R.  Mortem  carneum  ,*  and 
another,  called  R.  Mortem  var.  prae'stans,  with 
pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

& II.  c.  3 fulgidum  Hook.  A.  c.  felgida  Hort.  — 

Corollas  of  an  orange-red  colour,  with  bright 
green  leaves,  which  spread  out  beneath  the 
c rymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a rich  back- 
ground to  them. 

^ R.  c.  4 lepidum  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1 402 , and  our 

Jig.  1130.— Raised  at  High  Clere.  n30.  a. c. lepidum. 

22.  R.  cane'scens  G.  Don.  (A.  cane^scens  Michx.)  The  canescent  Azalea. 

identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.848. 

jj ynonymes.  Azalea  canescens  Mx.  FI.  Bor.  1.  p.  150.,  Ph.  Sept.  1.  p.  152. ; A.  visebsa  pubescens  Lod. 
Jigraving.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  441. ; and  our  fig.  2097.  in  p.  1108. 

pec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  be- 
neath, not  bristly  on  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked. 
Tube  of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  very 
1 short,  rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deci- 
duous shrub.  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  rose-coloured;  May  and  June. 

k 23.  R.  visco'sum  Torr.  (A. visco'saZ,.)  The  clammy- 
Jlowered  Azalea. 

\dentification.  Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.,  p.  140.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.847. 
ajnonyme.  Azalea  visebsa  Lin.  Sp.  214. 
ungraving.  Cnirfig.  1131. 

^pec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-obovate,  acute,  smooth 
j and  green  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins, 

! having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers  produced  in 
| terminal  clusters;  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairy. 

Tube  of  corolla  as  long  as  the  segments.  Teeth  of 
the  calyx  short,  rounded.  Stamens  hardly  longei 
i than  the  corolla.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub. 
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Canada  to  Georgia,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods  Height 
2 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1734.  Flowers  white,  sweet- 
scented  ; July  and  August. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids. 

^ R.  v.  2 omatum  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.  2d  s.  t.  137.  (and 
our  fig.  1132.) — A hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of 
R.  viscosum  /3  rubescens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
of  Rhododendron  ponticum.  It  is  evergreen  or 
sub-evergreen,  as  are  all  the  hybrids  of  similar 
parentage. 


1132.  ft.  v.  omatum. 


The  Varieties  and  Hybrids  of  A.  viscosa,  in  Loddiges’s  Catalogue  for  1836, 
are  as  follows  : — 


A.  v.  2 alba. 

3 crispa. 

4 dealbata. 


A.  Varieties. 

5 penicillata. 

6 pras'cox. 

7 pubescens. 


8 variegata. 

9 vittbta 

10  Fiolae  odbre. 


B.  Hybridee  a/tacferenses.  Hybrids  raised  at 
High  Clere  in  1830  or  before. 


11  amoe'na. 

12  actinata. 

13  Aurbr^. 

14  basilissa. 

15  calod<?ndron. 

16  calocoryphe. 

17  Cartbnm.  {Jig.  1133.) 

18  chariessa. 

19  coccinea  nobilis. 

20  euda'mon. 

21  euprepes. 

22  Govdnto. 

23  HerberUdna. 


24  imperdtrix. 

25  Inclyta. 

26  jasminodbra. 

27  lepida. 

28  ochroleuca. 

29  poikila. 

30  pontica  Howard. 

hexapla. 

31  pulchvlla. 

32  regalis 

33  rugens. 

34  thyrsiflbra. 


C.  Hybndce  belgicce. 

35  Agate. 

36  albo  pleno. 

37  amabilis. 

38  nmarantina. 

39  amoenlssima. 

40  ardens. 

41  atro-rbbens. 

42  aurantia  maxima 

43  bland  in  a. 

44  calendulacea  globbsa. 

insignis. 
nbva. 
superba. 

45  cardon. 

46  coccinea  m&xima 

specibsa. 

47  concinna. 

48  coruscans. 

49  crbcea. 

globbsa. 

50  cru^nta. 

51  cdprea. 

alba, 
dlegans. 
eximia. 
globbsa. 
rbbra. 
splendens. 

52  decorata. 

53  dbcus  hortbrum. 

54  dulcddo. 

55  electa. 


Hybrids  raised  in  B 

electa  maxima, 
rdbra. 

56  elegantissima. 

57  exquisita. 

58  Ferrockn. 

59  flamboyante. 

60  fulgida. 

61  fulva. 

62  glbria  mundi. 

maxima. 

minor. 

63  Gulielmus  primus. 

64  hybrida  coccifera. 

coccinea. 

nivea. 

65  incarnata  maxima. 

rbbra. 

66  lbpida. 

67  lbtea  rubicunda. 

68  magnifica. 

69  maritima  incarnata. 

70  miniata. 

71  mirabilis. 

72  mixta  triumphans. 

73  monica. 

74  Mortem. 

75  nfe  plus  dltra. 

76  nobilis. 

77  noritas  antilltscens. 

78  noritata. 

79  6ptima. 

80  ornata  pallida. 


num  in  1829  or  before. 

81  picturata. 

82  pontica  globbsa. 

Konink. 
tricolor  var. 

83  praestantissima. 

84  pulchella. 

85  punlcea. 

86  recqui. 

87  regina  belgica. 

88  restantissiina. 

89  rigida  incarnita. 

90  robusta. 

91  rbbra  aurantia. 

fulva. 

92  rubricata. 

93  sanguinea. 

94  Saturnt. 

95  severa. 

96  specibsa. 

97  speciosissima. 

98  splendens. 

99  splendida. 

100  sulphbrea. 

101  superba. 

102  tricolor  Jacbbi. 

Wolff. 

103  tridmphans 

104  varieg&ta. 

105  ventista. 

106  venustissima. 

107  versicolor. 


24.  R.  (v.)  glau'cum  G.  Don.  ( a.  (v.)  glac'ca  Pursh.)  The  glaucous- 
leaved  Azalea. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  glauca  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  154. ; Azalea  visebsa  var.  floribtinda  Ait.  Hort.  Keto. 
1.  p.  319. 

Engravings.  I)cnd.  Brit.,  t.  5.  ; and  our./fg.  1134. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  hispid.  Leaves  oblanceolate, 
acute,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  cili- 
ated on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  segments.  Calyx  very  short.  Filaments  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  shrub.  New  England  to  Virginia,  in 
swamps  in  clayey  soil.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1734. 

Flowers  white;  June  and  July. 

This  shrub  is  dwarfer  than  any  of  the  other  North  1134.  R.  (n.)  {jlaucum. 
American  species  of  Azalea  ; and  it  produces  its  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Nuttall  considers  it  as  only  a variety  of 
R.  viscosum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  being 
glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur. 

& 25.  R.  ( v .)  hi'spidum  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  hi'spiua  Pursh.)  The  hispid  Azalea. 
Identification.  Torr.  FI.  Un.  St.,  p.  14ft.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  hispida  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  154.  ; Azalea  viscbsa  var.  glauca  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1. 
p.  319.  ? 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  6.  ; and  our  fig.  1135. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  straight,  very  hispid.  Leaves 
long-lanceolate,  hispid  above,  and  smooth  beneath, 
glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins, 
having  the  nerves  bristly  beneath.  Stamens  5 — 10. 

Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of 
calyx  oblong,  rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  ( Don's 
Mill  ) A deciduous  shrub.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Height  10ft.  to  loft.  Intro- 
duced in  1734.  Flowers  white,  rose-coloured  before 
expansion ; July  and  August. 

Readily  distinguished  from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by 
its  bluish  appearance. 

26.  R.  (v.)  ni'tidum  Torr.  (A.  ni'tida  Pursh.)  The  glossy-Zeam/  Azalea. 

Identification.  Torr.,  1.  c.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonyme.  Azklea  nltida  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  153. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  414. ; and  our  fig.  1 136. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oblanceo- 
late, rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 
with  revolute  ciliated  margins,  smaller  than  in  any 
other  species.  Flowers  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla 
a little  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  very  short. 
Filaments  exserted.  ( Duns  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub. 
New  York  to  Virginia,  in  deep  mossy  swamps  on  the 
mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to  4ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 
Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red ; June 
and  July.  Capsule  brown. 

& 27.  R.  specio'sum  G.  Don.  (a.  specio’sa  wm.)  The 
showy  Azalea. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  specidsa  Willd.  Enum.  p,  10.  : A.  cocc/nea  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.  t.  624. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  624. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  116. ; and  our  fig.  1137. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
ciliated,  acute  at  both  ends.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla 
silky,  with  obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  segments, 
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Stamens  exserted.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  North  America. 
Height  2 ft.  to  6ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  scarlet;  June  and  July 


st  28.  R.  arbore'scens  Torr.  (A.  a rbore'scens  Pursh.)  The  arborescent  Azalea. 


Identification.  Torr.,  1.  c. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  847- 

Synonymes.  Azalea  aiborescens  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  153.  ; A.  arbdrea  Bart.  Cat. 
Engravings.  Ourfig.  1138.  from  a specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Professor  DeCandolle. 


Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  cili- 
ated on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  almost 
smooth.  Flowers  not  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of 
corolla  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  leafy, 
with  the  segments  obiong  and  acute.  Filaments 
exserted.  (Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub  or 
low  tree.  Pennsylvania.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  rose-coloured ; June 
and  July. 

Pursh  says  it  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage,  and 
large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest 
ornamental  shrub  he  knows.  The  flowers  are  not  so 
pubescent  as  those  of  the  other  species.  The  scales 
of  the  flower  buds  are  large,  yellowish  brown,  and  surrounded  with  a fringed 
white  border. 


1138.  R.  arbor^sccns. 


§ vii.  R hoddra  D.  Don. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Derivation.  From  rhodon , a rose ; in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bilabiate  , 
upper  lip  broadest,  and  2 — 3-cleft;  lower  one  biden- 
tate.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved.  Leaves 
deciduous.  (Don's  Mill.) 

jet  29.  R.  Rhodo'ra  G . Don.  (Ahodo'ra  canade'nsis  L.) 

The  Canada  Rhodora. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Synonyme.  Ahodbra  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  561. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag  , t.  474.  ; and  our  fig.  1139. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and 
glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal  clusters  or 
racemose  umbels,  pale  purple,  and  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (Doji's  Mill)  An  erect  deciduous  shrub. 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  mountains  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bogs.  Height  2 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1767.  Flowers  paie  purple;  April  and 
May.  Capsules  brown  ; ripe  in  August. 


1130.  R.  Rhodora. 


Genus  XXII. 


KA  LM/A  L.  The  Kalmia.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  545. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 

Synonyme.  American  Laurel. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Linnsus  in  honour  of  Peter  Kalm,  professor  at  Abo,  in  Sweden  ; author  of 
Travels  in  America  in  1753. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  salver-shaped ; under  side  of  limb  pro- 
ducing 10  cornute  protuberances,  and  as  many  cavities  on  the  upper  side,  in 
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which  the  anthers  lie,  or  are  concealed.  Capsule  5-celled,  many-seeded  ; dis- 
sepiments marginal.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  or  ternately  verticillate,  exstipulate,  entire,  ever- 
green ; buds  naked.  Flowers  in  terminal,  racemose,  compound  corymbs,  bu* 
in  K.  hirsuta  solitary  and  axillary.  Pedicels  long,  1-flowered,  tribracteate  at 
the  base  ; external  bractea  originating  from  the  rachis.  Anthers  opening  by 
two  oblique  truncate  pores.  — Undershrubs,  evergreen ; natives  of  North 
America;  poisonous  in  all  their  parts,  and  often  fatal  to  cattle. 


& 1.  K.  latifo'lia  L.  The  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  560.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  296. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 
Synunymes.  Mountain  Laurel,  Calico  Bush,  Calico  Flower, 

Amer. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  175.  ; Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  166.  ; and 
our  fig.  1140. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  long  petioles, 
scattered  or  3 in  a whorl,  oval,  coriaceous, 
smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  Co- 
rymbs terminal,  downy,  and  viscid.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  An  evergreen  glabrous  shrub.  Ca- 
nada to  Carolina,  on  the  sides  of  stony  hills. 

Height  3 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1734. 

Flowers  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  deli- 
cately spotted  ; June  and  July 

This  shrub,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flow- 
ering great  part  of  the  summer ; but  it  is  only 
in  particular  places  where  it  thrives.  These  are 
generally  rocky,  sterile,  and  near  water.  Leaves 
of  this  species  are  poisonous  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  not  to  deer. 


a.  2.  K.  angustifo'lia  L.  The  narrow-leaved  Kalmia. 

Identification  Lin.  Sp.,  561. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  296. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 

Synonyme.  Sheep  Laurel,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  331. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  502.  ; and  owr  fig.  1141. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  petiolate,  scattered  or  3 in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  rusty  beneath.  Corymbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A 
low  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps,  and 
sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft. 
Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers  dark  red  ; May  to 
July.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

n.  K.  a.  2 ovata  Pursh  FI. 

Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  296.  — 

1141.  k.  angustifoiia.  A native  of  New  Jersey, 

on  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a 
taller  stem  than  the  species. 

jet  3.  K.  glau  ca  Ait.  The  glaucous-Zearcrf  Kalmia. 

Identification.  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  p.  64.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.  ; 

Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 

Synonyme.  K.  polifblia  Wangh.  Act.  Son.  Berol.  8.  p.  129.  t.  5. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  177-  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1508.  ; and  our  fig.  1142. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branchlets  somewhat  2-edged.  Laaves 
opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth,  glaucous 
beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corymbs  terminal, 
compound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  gla- 
brous. ( Don’s  Mill.)  A very  handsome,  upright, 
small  shrub.  Canada,  in  bogs,  and  on  the  borders 
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of  the  mountain  lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Island 
of  Sitcha.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1767.  Flowers  pale  red; 
April  and  May.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

tt  K.  g.  2 rosviarinifolia  Pursh  FI.  Ainer.  Sept.  i.  p.296. — Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  surface  green. 


The  flower  is  comparable  to  a miniature  parasol : the  corolla  to  the  cover- 
ing, the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  Keep  the  covering  distended,  and  the  style  to 
the  handle. 


4.  K.  cunea'ta  Michx.  The  wedge-shaped-Zcaitcd  Kalmia. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  257. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  29G. ; 
Don’s  Mill  , 3.  p.  850. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1143.  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong, 
glandularly  pubescent  beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the 
apex.  Corymbs  lateral,  few-flowered.  Branches  twiggy, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A small  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina,  on  moun- 
tains. Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  white,  and  red  at  the  bottom  ; May  and 
June.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 


n_  5.  K.  hirsu'ta  Walt.  The  hairy  Kalmia. 

Identification.  Walt.  FI.  Carol.,  138.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.;  Michx.  FI. 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  257. 

Synonyme.  K.  cili&ta  Ba/rtr.  It.in.  18. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  138.  ; and  our  fig.  1144. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic. 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  {Don's  Mill.)  A beautiful  little  shrub.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  barren  pine  woods.  Height 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1786.  Flowers  large,  red; 
June  to  August.  Capsule  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
Somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate  in  British  gardens. 


Genus  XXIII. 


MENZIE'SLd  Smith.  The  Mknziesia.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Smith  Icon,  ined.,  56.  ; D.  Don  in  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  170. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Archibald  Menzies,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
expedition  under  Vancouver  ; in  which  he  collected  many  specimens  of  plants  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-lobed.  Corolla  tubular  or  globose  ; limb  very  short,  4- 
lobed,  revolute.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  subulate,  glabrous.  Cells 
of  anthers  parallel,  connate,  mutic  at  the  base,  and  opening  each  by  an 
oblique  foramen  at  the  apex.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  ligneous,  4-celled, 
with  a septicidal  dehiscence.  P/acentce  4-lobed.  Seeds  scobiform.  {Don's 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; very  small,  membra- 
nous, glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  numerous  terminal  1-flowered  fas- 
cicled pedicels.  — Undershrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America. 
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jet  1.  M.  ferrugi'nea  Smith.  The  rusty 7 flowered  Menziesia 


Identification.  Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  56.  t.  56.  ; Fursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  264.; 
Don’s  Mill..  3.  p.  850. 

Synonyme.  M.  urceolaris  Salisb.  Par.  Land.  No.  44. 

Engravings.  Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  56.  t.  56.  ; and  our  Jig.  1145. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Corolla  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
{Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  North-west  coast 
of  America,  particularly  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  and  on  the 
Island  of  Sitcha.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1811.  Flowers  rusty  colour  ; May  and  June. 


& 2.  M.  globula'ris  Salisb.  The  globuiar -flowered  Menziesia. 


Identification.  Salisb.  Par.  Lond.,  t.  44. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  264.  ; Don’s  Mill., 
3.  p.  850. 

Synonymes.  M.  SmlthtY  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  p.  235.  ; Azalea  pi losa  I. am. 
III.  494.  ; M.  pildsa  Pers.  Ench.  1.  p.  420. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  1146. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Corolla  globose,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hair}’.  Leaves  lanceolate.  {Don's 

Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on 

high  mountains  ; plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore  Mountains, 
near  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1806.  Flowers  yellowish  brown. 


1146.  M.  globulkris- 


Genus  XXIV. 


AZA'LEA  D.  Don.  The  Azalea.  Lin.  Sysl.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonymes.  Azalea  procumbens  Lin.  and  many  authors  ; Loiseleun<z  Desf. ; ChamaeRdon  Link 
Enum.  1 . p.  210. 

Derivation.  From  azaleas,  dry,  or  arid  ; in  reference  to  the  habitation  of  the  plant. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  short,  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Stamens 
5,  equal,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Cells  of  anthers  opening  by  a terminal 
pore.  Styles  straight,  enclosed.  Capsule  5-celled,  with  5-cloven  pointed 
valves,  whose  indexed  edges  form  the  double  partitions.  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; smali,  elliptic,  glabrous, 
with  revolute  margins.  Flowers  pedicellate,  rising  in  fascicles  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves,  small,  red. — A shrub,  evergreen,  procumbent,  small,  gla- 
brous, with  the  habit  of  wild  thyme  ; native  ot  Europe  and  North  America, 
on  mountains. 


^ 1.  A.  procu'mbens  Ij.  The  procumbent  Azalea. 

Identijication.  Lin.  Sp.,  205.;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  154.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Synonymes.  Chamadedon  procumbens 
Link  Enum.  1.  p.  210.  ; Loiseledrfa  pro- 
cumbens Desf. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  865.  ; Bot.  Cab., 
t.  762. ; Bot.  Misc.,  2.  p.  64.  t 53.;  and 
our  Jig.  1147.  from  l.od.  Bot.  Cab.,  and 
Jig.  1148.  from  N.  Duham. 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc . See  Gen.  Char. 

A procumbent  evergreen  shrub. 

Europe,  on  mountains;  plentiful 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  alpine  regions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  North  America. 

Height  6 in.  Flowers  small, 
rose-coloured  ; April  and  May. 


1148.  A.  proc6mbe>’s. 
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Requires  to  be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a border  or  in  pots,  and  in 
an  airy  situation. 


Genus  XXV 


LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pers.  The  Leiophyllum.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  477.  ; Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  276.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Synonymes.  Ammyrsine  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p 2S0.  ; Fischem  Swartz  ; Ledum  ftuxifdlium  Berg.,  Ait. 

Derivation.  From  leios , smooth,  and  pkullon,  a leaf ; in  reference  to  the  smoothness  of  the  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Corolla  5-petaled.  Stamens  10,  ex- 
serted.  Anthers  opening  by  2 terminal  pores.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved, 
dehiscing  at  the  apex.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; small,  convex,  oval, 
glabrous,  shining.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  — A shrub, 
small,  erect,  bushy,  very  ornamental  from  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves  and  the 
abundance  of  its  white  flowers;  native  of  North  America,  on  mountains. 

*l  1.  L.  thymifo'lium  Pers.  The  Thyme-leaved  Leiophyllum. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  477.  ; Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  215. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Synonymes.  Ledum  ftuxitblium  Bergius  in  Act.  Pctrop.  1779  p.  1.  t.  3.  f.  2. ; Ledum  fhymifulium 
Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.  459. ; Ledum  serpyllifblium  L’Herit.  Stirp . Nov.  2.  t.  10.  ; Ammyrsine  iuxifblia 
Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  301. ; Sand  Myrtle,  New  Jersey. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  531.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  52.;  and  ou 
Jig • 1149. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  See  Gen.  Char.  An  elegant 
little  evergreen  shrub.  New  Jersey,  and  the 
mountains  of  Carolina,  particularly  on  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Catawba  ridge.  Height 
6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowers 
white,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental  ; May 
and  June. 

L.  prostratum.  Ammyrsine  prostrata  Swt.y 

Loud.  Hort.  Biit.  No.  28221.  ; A.  Lyom  Swt. 

Ilort.  Brit.  ed.  1830  p.  344.  — Branches  spread- 
ing. Leaves  oblong. 


Genus  XXVI. 


LE'DUM  L.  The  Ledum.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  546.;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  145.  t.  112. ; Juss.  Gen.,  159. ; Nutt.  Gen. 
Amer.,  1.  p.  275. 

Derivation.  Ledon  was  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a plant  producing  the  substance  called 
labdanum,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  6’istus  Lddon.  In  foliage,  the  Ledum  of  modern  bo- 
tanists bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  the  plant  of  the  ancients. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.  Corolla  5-petaled-;  spreading. 
Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.  Anthers  opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Cap- 
sule sub-ovate,  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base,  pedicellate.  Seeds 
numerous,  flat,  linear,  scabrous,  furnished  with  a membranous  wing  at 
each  extremity.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; coriaceous,  with  revo- 
lute margins,  and  tomentose  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  disposed 
in  terminal  corymbs  ; pedicels  bracteate  at  the  base.  — Shrubs,  evergreen, 
low,  procumbent,  or  dwarf,  exhaling  a peculiar  scent  when  bruised;  natives 
of  Europe  or  North  America. 
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n.  1.  L.  palu'stre  L.  The  Marsh  Ledum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  651. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  300.  ; Don’s  Mill., 

3.  p.  851. 

Synonymes.  £fedum  sileslacum  Clus.  Pan.  68.  ; /tosmarlnuin  syl- 
vestre  Cam.  Epit.  546. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  136.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  560.  ; and  our 
fig.  1150. 

Spec . Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, elothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath. 

Stamens  10,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Leaves 
resembling  those  of  rosemary.  (Don's  Mill.)  An 
erect  evergreen  shrub.  Canada,  in  swamps,  and 
round  the  mountain  lakes  of  New  York  ; in 
Kotzebue’s  Sound,  &c. ; also  the  North  of  Europe, 
as  Denmark,  Silesia,  &c.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1762.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May. 

Variety. 

*l  L.  p.  2 decumbens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
vol.  iii.  p.  48.  — A decumbent  shrub,  a 
native  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  1150.  l.  paiastre. 

a.  2.  L.  latifo'lium  Ait.  The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  65. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  300.  ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  861. 

Synonymes.  L.  grcenlandicum  Betz.  Obs.  4.  p.  26.;  L.  palustre  Michx. 

EL.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  259.;  Labrador  Tea,  Amer. 

Engr  ivings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  164.;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  534.;  and  our 
fig.  1151. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  with  replicate 
margins,  clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Sta- 
mens 5,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers 
white.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A larger  and  broader-leaved 
evergreen  shrub  than  L.  palustre.  Canada,  in  mossy 
swamps  ; and  Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1763.  Flowers  white;  April  and  May. 

The  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in  Labrador,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers. 

3.  L.  canade'nse  Lodd.  The  Canadian  Ledum, 

Identification.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1040. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 
Engravings.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1049.  ; and  our  fig.  1152. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-petiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs, 
large.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  Canada, 
in  swamps.  Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
white  ; April  and  May. 


Sect.  III.  Faccinie\e  D.  Don. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  152.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Anthers  2-celled.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk  peri- 
g^nous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Gemmation  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Faccinium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calyx. 
(Don's  Mill.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 
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Genus  XXVII. 


FACCI'NICM  L.  The  Whortleberry.  Lin.  Syst.  Oct-Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  151. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.355. ; Pursh  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282  : Juss. 
Gen.,  162. ; Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  263. : Lam.  111.,  286.  ; Gaertn.  Fruct.,  t.  28.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  851. 

Synonymes.  Litis  iriae'a  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  377.  ; Airelle,  Fr.  ; Heidelbeere,  Gcr. 

Derivation.  An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  a berry  or  a flower  has  been  a point  in  dispute 
among  critics,  as  well  as  its  etymology. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  urceolate  or  campanulate,  more 

or  less  deeply  4 — 5-cleft;  limb  reflexed.  Stamens  8 — 10,  hypogynous. 
Anthers  2-horned,  dehiscing  at  the  summits,  and  sometimes  furnished  at 
the  back  with  two  spreading  spines  or  bristles.  Style  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens. Stigma  obtuse.  Berry  globose,  depressed  at  top,  4 — 5-celled, 
many-seeded.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; membranous, 
often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  Flowers  pedicellate,  and  solitary,  simply 
racemose,  or  tufted,  drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red 
or  pink,  never  blue,  scarcely  yellowish,  generally  very  elegant.  Berries 
black,  purple,  bluish,  or  red,  generally  eatable. — Shrubs,  low,  suffruticose, 
gemmaceous,  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America. 

The  species  are  in  a good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never 
having  been  studied  together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the 
arrangement  of  G.  Don,  as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
ourselves  of  examining  all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 


a.  Pedicels  \-Jlowered)  usually  solitary , rarely  twin , or  fasciculate. 

j*  I.  V.  MyrtiTlus  L.  The  Litt!e-Myrtle-//£e  Whortleberry,  or  common 
Bilberry , or  Bleaberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  498.  ; SmiMi  F.ngl.  FI.,  2.  p.  219.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  456.  ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  974.  ; and  ouryfg.  1153. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
Stem  acutely  angular,  smooth.  Calvx  hardly  divided.  Corolla  globose 
generally  5-cleft,  of  a very  delicate,  waxy,  pink  hue.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low 
deciduous  shrub.  North  of  Europe,  on  heaths,  stony  moors,  and  mountain 
woods;  North  of  Africa  and  Asia  ; and  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Nova  Scotia, in 
America.  Plentiful  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Iceland;  and  pro 
cumbent  about  the  subalpine  zone  in  England, 
where  it  rarely  produces  flowers.  Height  C in. 
to  2 ft.  Flowers  delicate,  waxy,  pink  ; May. 

Berries  bluish  black,  about  the  size  of  currants, 
and  covered  with  a mealy  bloom  ; ripe  in 
October. 

I ’ ariety . 

-**  V.  M.  2 baciis  a/bis  Booth  has  white 
fruit.  Plants  of  this  variety  were  dis- 
covered in  1835  in  the  Black  Forest. 

The  berries  are  eaten  in  tarts,  or  with  cream, 
or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland  ; and,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  made  into  pies  and* 


K Myrtiilus. 
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puddings.  Their  juice  has  been  employed  to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple. 
In  autumn,  many  kinds  of’  game  live  upon  them,  and  the  plant  affords  them 
shelter.  In  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a situ- 
ation airy,  but  somewhat  shaded. 


j*  2.  V.  uligino'sum  L.  The  Bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  499.  ; Smith  Eng.  FI.,  2.  p.  210.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Synonyme.  Myrtillus  grandis  Bauh.  Hist.  I.  p.  518. 

Engravings.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  231.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  581.  ; and  our  fig.  1154. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pedicels  somewhat  aggregate,  1-flov/ered.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  the  common  bilberry, 
and  of  a more  glaucous  hue.  Leaves  glaucous  be- 
neath. Flowers  flesh-coloured,  with  8 long-horned 
stamens.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub. 

North  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  North  of  Asia, 
in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  bogs.  Height 
l ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  flesh-coloured;  April  and  May. 

Berries  large,  juicy,  black,  and  covered  with  a mealy 
bloom  ; ripe  in  October. 

The  berries  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in  flavour  to 
those  of  V.  Myrtillus ; eaten  in  large  quantities,  they 
occasion  giddiness,  and  a slight  headache.  In  France 
they  are  used  to  colour  wines  red  ; and  in  Siberia  and 
Sweden  they  furnish  an  ardent  spirit  that  is  highly  vola- 
tile and  intoxicating.  They  afford  excellent  sustenance 
to  game.  In  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  like  the  preceding  species. 


V ^uligin&eum. 


m.  3.  V.  angustifo'lium  Ait.  The  narrow-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  356. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  852. 

Synonyme.  V.  myrtilloides  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  234. 

Engravings.  Bet.  Mag.,  t.  3447. ; and  our  fig.  1155. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary, 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and 
margins.  Berries  large,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
bluets.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  Ca- 
nada, about  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Labrador;  and  the 
high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1776.  Flowers  flagon-shaped,  yellowish  green, 
or  white  tinged  with  red  ; April  and  May.  Berries 
large,  globose,  blackish  purple,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  plant  is  indige- 
nous ; ripe  in  October. 


1-flowered,  naked. 


j*  4.  V.  ctespito'sum  Michx.  The  tufted  Whortleberry 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  852. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3429.  ; and  our  fig.  1156. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  nearly  sessile. 
Leaves  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse, 
serrated,  membranous,  very  smooth.  A little  shrub, 
with  many  crowded  stems,  from  2 in.  to  4 in.  high, 
very  smooth  in  every  part.  Corolla  of  a short  urceo- 
late  form.  Berries  nearly  sessile,  globose.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A small  deciduous  shrub,  with  crowded  stems. 
Hudson’s  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers 
numerous,  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful,  white, 
with  a deep  tinge  of  blush  ; May.  Berry  blue  black, 
with  a glaucous  bloom  ; ripe  in  October. 


1156.  V.  casgpitfxum. 
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b.  Flowers  in  sessile  Tufts. 


jtk  .5.  V.  gale'zans  Michx.  The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 


Identification.  Mich.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  232.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3. 
p.  853. 

Synonyme.  V.  galiform'm  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.  No.  16. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1157.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Flowers  on  very  short  stalks,  in 
sessile  tufts.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate-wedge- 
shaped,  slightly  serrated,  downy.  Calyx  pointed. 
Corollas  ovate,  much  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
Style  prominent.  Michaux  describes  this  shrub 
as  having  the  aspect  of  il/yrica  Gale,  with  slight 
downy  branches.  Leaves  varying.  The  pedicels, 
shorter  than  the  flowers,  burst  from  a bud  composed 
of  numerous  crowded  scales.  (Doji's  Mill.)  A low 
deciduous  shrub.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  and  swamps.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in 
1806.  Flowers  yellowish  white;  May  and  June. 
Berry  small,  globular,  black ; ripe  in  October. 


1157.  V.  galexans. 


Jen  6.  V.  tene'llum  Ait.  The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  358.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonyme.  V.  pennsylvanicum  Lam.  Diet.  p.  74. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  35. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3434.  ; our  fig.  1158.  from  Watson,  and  fig.  1159. 
from  Bot.  Mag. 


1158.  V.  tendllum. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  in  dense  sessile  tufts.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  finely 
serrated,  smooth,  except  the  rib  and  margins. 
Branches  angular,  with  a downy  line  on  each  side. 
Calyx  of  5 deep  acute  seg- 
ments. (Don's  Mill.)  A low, 
very  branching,  deciduous 
shrub.  New  England  to  Vir- 
ginia, on  dry  hills,  on  gravelly 
soil.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1772.  Flowers  pale  red  or 
white  ; May.  Berries  large, 
bluish  black,  extremely  sweet 
and  pleasant;  ripe  October-. 


Variety.  The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  an  immense  variety  of  this 
species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Leaves  sometimes  1 in.  long.  (Don's  Mill.) 


j*  7.  V.  ligu'strinum  Michx.  The  Privet-like 
Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  2«3.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1160.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Flowers  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile  ; as 
are  the  leaves,  which  are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  mucro- 
nate,  finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy.  Corolla  longish 
and  ovate.  Branches  angular.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  erect 
deciduous  shrub.  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  in  dry 
woods,  and  common  on  the  mountains.  Height  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  purplish  red  ; May 
to  July.  Berries  black  ; ripe  in  October. 


U60.  I',  /ig&strinum. 


c.  Flowei's  disposed  in  Racemes. 


8.  V.  pa'llidum  Ait.  The  ^dXe-floiueied  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Ait  Ilort.  Kcw.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  355.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 
Engraving.  Ou r fig.  1161.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  bracteate.  Corolla  cylin- 
drically  bell-shaped.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub. 

North  America.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1772. 

Flowers  whitish  ; Mav  and  June. 

& 9.  V.  arbo'reum  Marsh.  The  Tree-like  Whortle- 
berry. 

Identification.  Marsh,  in  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  230. ; Don’s 
Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonyme.  V.  diffilsum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  2.  p.  356. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1885.  ; and  our  fig.  1162. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or 

terminal  and  racemose, naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  hm.  r.paiudum. 
with  slight  glandular  serratures  ; polished  above, 

and  rather  downy  beneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  Stamens  the  length 
of  the  tube.  Berries  globular,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while 
young.  (Don's  Mill. ) An  elegant  deciduous  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a tree 
North  Carolina  to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  rivers.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in 
1765.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red;  June  and  July. 

Berries  black;  ripe  in  November. 

This  species  joins  the  solitary-flowered  species  with  the 
racemose-flowered  species ; the  axillary  flowers  being  soli- 
tary and  pedicellate,  and  the  terminal  ones  racemose.  In 
British  gardens,  it  flowers  and  fruits  freely  in  peat  soil.  lie?.  v.  aruoreum. 

10.  V.  stami'neum  L.  The  /owg-stamened  Whortleberry. 

| Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  498.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synony»-es.  V.  album  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  285.  ; V.  elev&tum  Banks  Herb. ; Deer  Berry,  Amer. 
Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  263.  ; and  our  fig.  1163. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval 
bracteas  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Anthers 
2 -horned  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  as  the 
spreading  bell-shaped  corolla.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather 
downy  beneath.  Stem  2 ft.  high,  with 
numerous  green  branches,  which  are  downy 
while  young.  Leaves  1^  or  2 inches  long, 
on  very  short  downy  stalks.  Flowers  de- 
candrous, copious,  white,  having  linear 
anthers,  which  are  horned  near  the  base. 

The  bracteas  resemble  the  leaves,  but  are 
much  smaller.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  de-  *" 
ciduous  shrub.  New  England  to  Florida.  1163.  r.stam5neum. 

Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1772. 

Flowers  white;  May  and  June.  Berries  greenish  or  white  ; ripe  in  October. 
Variety. 

V.  s.  2 album  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.  iii.  p.  267. — The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 
Corolla  campanulate  and  white.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 
between  Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  above 
6 in.  high. 

11.  v.  dumo'sum  Ait.  The  bushy  Whortleberry. 

j Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  356.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonymes.  V.  fronddsum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  230. ; V.  hrrtellum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
vol. '2.  p.  357. 

I Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1106.  ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  112. ; and  our  fig.  1164. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and  the  pedicels  with 
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2 lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obovate,  mucronate,  entire, 
downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy.  Corolla  bell -shaped, 
obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  Branches  round.  Leaves 
liin.  long.  Calycine  segments  fringed.  (Don's  Mill .) 

A low  bushy  deciduous  shrub.  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  in 
dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large ; June  and  July.  Berries  black,  globular  ; 
ripe  in  November. 

Variety. 

j*  V.  d.  2 humile  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  32.  — The  flowers 
are  white ; anthers  red ; pedicels  solitary,  axillary. 

Shrub,  6 in.  high. 

^ 12.  V.  corymbo'sum  L.  The  corymbose-fioivered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  499. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. ; Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3433. 

Synonymes.  V.  amoe'num  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  2.  p.  358. ; V.  disomorphum  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 

Amer.  1.  p.  231. ; V.  elevktum  Hort.  ; V.  Slbum  I.a?n.  Diet.  1.  p.  13. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 123. ; Bot.  Rep.,  t.  138. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3433. ; and  our  figs.  1165.  and  1166. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowering  branches  almost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose» 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  stalks.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with  downy 
ribs.  (Don's  Mill.)  Leaves  H in.  to  2 in.  long,  tipped  with  a glandular 
point.  Racemes  rising  from  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  and  seldom 
accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  reddish,  membranous,  and  fringed.  Caly- 
cine segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollas  white  or  reddish,  cylindrically 
urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  downy. 
Anthers  enclosed,  having  a double  pouch  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  This 
species  has  a number  of  varieties,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  A tall  deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  swamps  and  wet  woods.  Height  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  Introduced  in 
1765.  Flowers  white  or  reddish  ; May  and  June.  Berries  black,  insipid, 
used  in  tarts  like  those  of  the  cranberry  ; ripe  in  October. 


1 1 65  V.  corymbftsum.  1166.  V.  corymb&sum  1167.  V.  c.  Tirgatum. 


Varieties. 

V.  c.  2 virgdtum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  2.  p.  358.,  Don's  Mill. 
3.  p.  854. ; and  our  fig.  976.  — The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with 
crimson  or  pale  red ; very  elegant,  and  smaller  than  the  species. 
Racemes  short,  lateral,  and  terminal.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in 
swamps;  where  it  grows  2ft.  high. 

* V.  c.  3 fuscatum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  c.  V.  formosum  Andr.  Bot.  Rep 
t.  97.  ; V.  virgatum  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  33.,  but  not  of  Ait. ; and  our 
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Jig.  1 168.  — The  flowers  striped  with  red  and 
white,  and  the  calyx  downy.  Lower  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  in  swamps. 

& V.  c.  4 angustijolium , V.  virgatum  var.  angusti- 
folium  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  34.  — The  leaves 
narrow,  lanceolate,  and  acuminated  at  both  ends, 
sessile,  besprinkled  with  brown,  minute,  pedicel- 
late glands  beneath,  and  hairy  on  the  midrib 
above.  Flowers  almost  white.  This  variety, 
like  the  preceding  ones  of  V.  corymbosum,  is 
very  handsome,  and  very  distinct  ; and,  in 
British  gardens,  of  easy  culture,  in  sandy  peat 
soil,  which,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
must  be  kept  cool,  and  of  an  equable  degree  of 
moisture. 

j*  13.  V.  albiflo'rum  Hook.  The  white-flowered 
Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  3428.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  11.  p.  475. 

Synonyme.  V.  album  Lam.  ? 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3428.  ; and  our  fig.  1169. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  ser- 
rulate, membranous,  pilose  beneath,  with  spreading 
hairs,  especially  on  the  midrib  and  primary  veins.  1168.  v.  c.  fuscktum. 
Flower-bearing  branches  leafless.  Racemes  a little 

corymbose,  directed  to  one  side,  drooping,  bracteated 
with  shortly  deciduous  bracteas.  Calyx  spreading, 
with  a tendency  to  be  reflexed.  Corolla  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  inferior.  (Hooker.)  A small  deciduous 
shrub,  with  spreading  branches.  North  America.  Height 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  r 1820.  Flowers  white  ; May. 

The  affinity  of  this  very  pretty  species  is  undoubtedly 
with  V.  corymbosum,  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  V. 
corymbosum,  and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  V.  albiflorum, 
and  other  points  of  difference  implied  in  those  noticed  in 
the  specific  character  above, 
have  induced  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker  to  think  that  the 
two  are  permanently  dis- 
tinct. In  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Glasgow,  it  fruits  abundantly  every  year,  and 
the  fruit  is  very  good  to  eat. 

j*  14.  V.  maria'num  Wats.  The  Maryland 
Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 124.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3 p.  854. 

Synonyme.  V.  marilandicum  Lodd. 

Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  124.  ; and 
our  fig.  1170. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  lateral,  numerous,  many-flow- 
ered. Corolla  cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
Leaves  elliptic,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  distinctly  and 
minutely  denticulated.  Flowers  decandrous.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  North  America.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd.  1812.  Flowers  white;  May  and 
June. 

j,*  15.  V.  grand iflo  rum  Wats.  The  great-flowered 
Whortleberry. 

1171.  V.  grandiflbrum.  Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit., t.  125.  f.  a.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  86* 

R R 
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Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  a.;  and  our  Jig.  1171.  from  a plant  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  fig.  1172.  from  Watson. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  terminal,  3 — 4-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers decandrous.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub. 
North  America.  Height  1J  ft.  Introduced  in  1812. 
Flowers  white;  July  and  August.  Berries  purple;  ripe 
in  November. 


1172.  V.  grandiflorum. 


16.  V.  (g.)  eloxga'tum  Wats.  The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  b.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  B. ; and  our  fig.  1173. 


Spec.  Char „ fyc.  Corymbs  few-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrulated,  each  tipped 
by  a glandular  hair,  and  having  a few  hairs  on  the  nerves. 
Branchlets  downy.  Corollas  with  reflexed  teeth.  (Don’s 
Alill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  North  America.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white  ; July  and 
August.  Berries  purple  ; ripe  in  November. 


M 17.  V.  (g.)  minutiflo'rum  Wats.  The  minute  flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Biit.,  t.  125.  c. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  c. ; and  our  fig.  1174. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous, 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a gland.  (Don’s 
Alill.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  North  America. 

Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  white;  July 
and  August.  Berries  purple  ; ripe  in  November.  U74-  Mb-)  numiufiorum. 


18.  V.  gla'brum  Wats.  The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 


Identification.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  d.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  n. ; and  our  fig.  1175. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous.  (Don’s  Alill.) 
A delicate,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  smooth  deciduous  plant 
North  America.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  18 12.  Flowers 
rose-coloured;  July  and  August.  Berries  purple;  ripe  in 
November. 


1175.  V.  gl&brum. 


ja  19.  V.  froxdo'sum  L.  The  frondose  Whortleberry. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  499.;  Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synunymes.  V.  glaucum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  231. ; Blue  Tangles,  Amer. 
Engravings  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  140.  ; and  o\xr  fig.  1176- 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate, 
not  half  so  long  as  the  slender  pedicels,  which  bear 
2 small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers 
small,  almost  globular,  and  white.  Branchlets 
frondose  (that  is,  abounding  in  leaves),  terete, 
smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2 in.  to  3 in.  long, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resin- 
ous dots.  Racemes  lateral,  from  the  former  year’s 
wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but 
smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent.  ( Don’s  Alill.)  A 
low  deciduous  shrub.  New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  in 
woods.  Height  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1761.  Flowers 
white;  May  and  June.  Berries  blue,  globular,  eatable;  ripe  in  October. 
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Variety. 

m V./.  2 venustum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2 vol.  ii.  p.  357.  V.  frondosum 
var.  6 lanceolatum  Parsh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  786.  — The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 


resinous  dots. 


20.  V.  resino'sum  Ait.  The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  357. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Synonyme.  Andr6med«  bacc'ita  Wangh.  Amer.  t.  30.  f.  69. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1288. ; and  our  fig.  1177. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
Calyx  in  5 deep  ovate  segments,  longer  than  the  ova- 
rium. Branches  round,  and  downy  when  young. 
Leaves  usually  1 § in.  long,  bright  green  on  both 
sides,  and  rather  viscid.  Racemes  lateral,  upon 
last  year’s  wood,  and  drooping.  (Don’s  Mill.) 
A low  deciduous  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina, 
in  woods  and  on  mountains. 

Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in 
1782.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; 

May  and  June.  Berries  black, 
eatable ; ripe  in  October. 


1177.  V.  resin6sum. 


Varieties. 


V.  r.  2 rubescens  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  286., 

Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1288. — Corollas  reddish. 

V.  r.  3 lutescens  Pursh  l.  c.  V.  parviflorum  Andr.  Bot. 

Rep.  t.  125.  (our  fig.  1178.)  — Leaves  lanceolate,  n78.  v.  r.  lut&scem. 
and  the  flowers  reddish  yellow. 


21.  V.  ^rctosta'phylos  L.  The  Bear’s-Grape  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  500.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1179.  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

1 Spec.  Char..  Sj-c.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  baseof  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long  as 
the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  with  very  hairy  filaments.  Calyx  slightly 
« 5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2|  in.  long.  Ra- 
cemes from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the 
fresh  leafy  shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy ; each  com- 
posed of  8 — 10  pendulous  flowers,  of  a dirty  white 
colour,  tinged  with  purple.  Anthers  spurred  at  the 
base.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  hairy.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A 
large  deciduous  shrub.  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers 
white,  tinged  with  purple ; May  and  June.  Berries 
purple;  ripe  in  October. 

Commonly  grown  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  yet  it 
I might  be  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced  in 
i very  great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 

makes  excellent  tarts.  All  the  garden  culture  required 
j is,  to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 

■ mould,  kept  moist.  There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of 
; confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  species  and  the 

! following  One.  1179>  V-  ^rctost&phylo*. 

& 22.  V.  (?  A.)  padifo'lium  Smith.  The  Bird-Cherry-leaved  Bear’s-Grape 

Whortleberry. 

■ Identification.  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  22.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 
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Synonyrnes.  V.  /4rctost&phylos  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  30. ; V.  maderense  Link  Enum.  p.  375.  ; V. 

caucasicum  Hort. ; V.  /)adif61ium  cauc&sicum  Hort.  Soc.  Cut.  of  Fruit  edit.  1826  p.  203. 
Engruvings.  Bot.  Rep.,  t 30.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  974.  ; and  our  figs.  1180.  and  1181.,  andfig.  1182.  from 
a specimen  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  except 
the  midrib.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla,  with  smooth 
slightly  fringed  filaments.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Corollas  larger  than  those  of 


1180,  1181,  1182.  V.  (?  A)  padifblium. 


V.  ^rctostaphvlos,  pale  green,  with  a purple  tinge  : sometimes  it  appears  to 
be  all  over  purple  externally.  (Don's  Mill.)  A large  deciduous  shrub.  Cau- 
casus, and  Madeira  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  island.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
Introduced  in  1811.  Flowers  pale  green,  tinged  with  purple;  June  to 
August.  Berries  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  agreeably  acid  ; ripe  in  October. 


B.  Leaves  evergreen. 
a.  Flowers  racemose. 

«_  23.  V.  caracasa'nuiu  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  The  Caraccas  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Mov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  266.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  855. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1 183.  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Racemes  axillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers 
secund,  octandrous  or  decandrous.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  crenulated, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Anthers  2-horned 
on  the  back.  Branchlets  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves 

shining  above,  9 — 10  lines  long.  Racemes  crowded 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Corolla  campanulate, 
glabrous,  reddish  white,  with  a 4 — 5-parted  limb. 

Segments  ovate,  acutish.  Filaments  membranous, 
ciliated.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  South- 
ern declivity  of  Mount  Silla  de  Caraccas.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers  reddish  white  ; 

May  and  June.  Berries?.  n«3.  r. caracasknum. 

24.  V.  Fi'tis  ida'a  L.  The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  500. ; Eng.  FI.,  2.  p.  220.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  855. 

fynonymes.  Fltis  id®  a rilbra  Cam.  Epit.  136.  ; the  red  Whortleberry. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1023. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  598.  ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  40.  ; and  our  fig.  1184. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  terminal,  drooping,  with  ovate  concave  bracteas, 
which  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate,  revolute,  minutely 
toothed,  dotted  beneath.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Root  creeping,  woody. 
Steins  ascending,  a span  high.  Young  branches  terete,  downy.  Leaves 
like  those  of  box,  but  darker.  Flowers  pale  pink,  4-cleft,  octandrous.  An- 
thers without  spurs.  Berries  blood-red,  acid,  austere,  and  bitter ; less 
palatable  than  either  the  cranberry  or  bilberry.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A diminutive 
creeping  evergreen  shrub.  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  in  many 
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places,  more  especially  in  barren  woods  and  heaths.  Height  6 in.  ; in  shel- 
tered places,  1 ft.  Flowers  pale  pink  ; May  and  June.  Berries  blood  red  ; 
ripe  from  August  to  October. 

The  berries  are  scarcely  to  be  eaten  raw  : but  they  are  made  into  pies  in 
Derbyshire;  and,  in  Sweuen,  a rob,  or  jelly,  is  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten 
with  all  kinds  of  roast  meat.  In  Sweden,  this  pre- 
serve is  also  considered  an  excellent  medicine  in 
colds,  sore  throats,  and  all  irritations  of  the  mouth 
or  fauces.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  macerated, 
during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water  ; 
and  afterwards  they  are  eaten  in  a raw  state,  and 
fermented  alopg  with  barley  or  rje,  and  a spirit 
distilled  from  them ; or  with  honey,  and  a wine  pro- 
duced. Sweetmeats  are  also  made  of  them  with 
honey  or  sugar,  which,  in  1814,  we  found  in  frequent 
use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masquerades.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  used  in  gardens 
for  edgings,  as  box  is  in  Central  Europe ; and,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  sc  metimes  so  applied  to  Ameri- 
can beds  and  borders,  a ad  in  other  cases  where  the 
soil  is  peat.  From  its  smooth  shining  foliage,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  being 
retained  on  the  plant  for  several  months,  it  forms  a more  beautiful  and 
varied  edging  than  box,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed  with. 

«l  25.  F.  (F.)  suxifo'lium  Salisb.  The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Salisb.  Par.,  t.  4. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 

Synonyme.  V.  brach^cerum  Mic/ix.  FI.  Bor.  Arr/er.  1.  p.  234. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  928. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  648. ; and  our  figs.  1185.  and  1186. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  axillary,  of  few  flowers, 
vate,  toothed  or  crenated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces 
roundish-ovate.  Filaments  glandular.  Stigma 
capitate.  Flowers  white,  delicately  striped  with 
red.  {Don's  Mill.)  The  leaves  are,  however, 
smooth,  even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side. 
Corollas  globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  not 
bell-shaped.  Stamens  10.  Anthers  spurless  at 
the  base,  discharging  their  pollen  by  lateral,  not 

by  terminal,  aper- 


Leaves  petiolate,  obo- 
Stems  tufted.  Corollas 


tures.  A hand- 
some little  ever- 
green shrub,  in 
stature  and  gene- 
ral aspect  resem- 
bling Face.  Fitis 
idae'a.  Western 
parts  of  Virginia, 
near  Winchester 

and  the  Sweet  Springs*  Height  6 in.  Introd.  1794.  Flowers  white,  delicately 
striped  with  red ; June.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  October. 


1185.  V.  (V.)  4uxift)liuin. 


V.  ( V.)  iuxifblium. 


^ 26.  F.  (?  F.)  a/yrtifo'lium  Miclix.  The  Myrtle- 
leaved Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  229.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1187.  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Creeping,  quite  smooth.  Leaves  petio- 
late, oval,  shining,  revolute,  sparingly  and  minutely 
toothed.  Racemes  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  of  few  flowers. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  somewhat  inflated,  minutely  5- 
toothed.  Anthers  without  dorsal  horns.  (Don's  Mill.) 
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Michaux  describes  the  berries  as  small,  globose,  crowned  by  the  calyx, 
black,  on  short  stalks.  A low,  creeping,  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina. 
Height  6 in.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  pink  ; May  to  July-  Berries 
black  ; ripe  in  October. 


27.  V.  ni'tidum  Andr.  The  glossy-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Andr.  Bot.  Bep.,  t.  480.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  289. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 
Engravings.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1550. ; and  our  fig.  1188. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  eiliptic-obovate,  acute, 
cren.ited,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diffuse.  Leaves  £ in.  to  1 in.  long,  paler 
and  veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas.  and  calyx,  very 
smooth,  of  a shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5 
broad,  but  rather  shallow,  segments.  Corollas  ovate, 
oblong,  white  or  pink,  with  5 slightly  spreading  teeth,  de- 
candrous. The  branches  are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A decumbent  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina. 
Height  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1794.  Flowers  white  or  pink  ; 
May  and  June.  Berries  ?. 


1188.  V.  nitidum. 


•u  28.  V.  crassifo'lium  Andr.  The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  105.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  289. ; Don’s  Mill.,  3-  p.  856. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  105. ; Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1152.  ; and  our 
fig.  1189. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminal,  corymbose. 

Bracteas  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic, 
crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  veiny  beneath.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped. Stem  diffuse.  A hairy  shrub,  requiring  some 
shelter  from  our  variable  winters  and  springs.  Leaves 
not  an  inch  long,  with  a little  minute  pubescence  on 
the  midrib  and  petioles.  Flowers  5-cleft,  decandrous, 
prettilv  variegated  with  pink  and  white,  drooping,  on  red 
corymbose  stalks.  Stamens  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
trailing  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina.  Height  6 in.  In- 
troduced in  1787.  Flowers  pink  and  white;  May  and 
June.  Berries  ?. 


1189.  V.  crassifdlium. 


a.  29.  V.  ova'tum  Pursh.  The  ovat e-leaved  Whortleberry. 


Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  290. ; Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech.  Voy.,  Pt.  Bot.,  p.  114. ; 

Don’s  Mill  , 3.  p.  856.  ; Loud.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.  1354. ; our  fig.  1190.  from  a living  speci- 
men, xn<\fig.  1191.  from  Bot.  Reg. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Racemes  axillary 

and  terminal,  bracteate,  short. 

Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong, 
ovate,  acute,  revolute,  serrated, 
smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylin- 
drical, campanulate.  Calyxes  acute. 

Shrub  much  branched.  Branches 
hairy,  as  well  as  the  petioles. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A beautiful  ever- 

green shrub.  Banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  on  the  north- 

west coast  of  America.  Height 
2ft.  to  3ft.  Introduced  in  1826. 

Flowers  pink  ; May.  Berries  black, 

1190.  V.  ovitum.  size  of  a pea.  »U»1.  V-o^alum 


a.  30.  V.  canade'nse  Richards.  The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Richards  in  Franklin  1st  Journ.,  Append.  ; Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3446.  ; and  out  fig.  1192. 
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Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  downy. 
Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes  of  from  4 to  6 in 
each.  Style  enclosed.  Corolla  short,  and  campanulate, 
white,  tinged  with  red.  Stem  much  branched.  Leaves 
often  1 in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  It  may  be  readily  known  from  V.  corymbosum  by 
its  dwarf  size,  leafy  flowering  branches,  and  campanulate 
corolla  ; from  V.  pennsylvanicum  by  its  large  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla ; and  from  both 
by  its  leaves  being  very  hairy.  A low,  branchy,  evergreen 
shrub.  Canada.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1834. 

Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red ; May.  Berries?.  1102.  v. canad6nse? 

b.  Flowers  disposed  in  scalp  Tufts,  nearly  sessile. 

*l  31.  V.  A/yrsini'tes  Michx.  The  Myrsine-like  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  233. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  290.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1193.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  Hooker’s  herbarium 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral 
tufts.  Leaves  sessile,  oval,  mucronate,  obscurely 
serrated,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  rather 
hairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much 
branched.  Corolla  oblong-ovate.  (Don’s  Milt.) 

Slightly  downy  branches.  Leaves  glandular  be- 
neath. Tufts  of  flowers  axillary,  with  purple 
scales.  Calycine  segments  scarlet.  Stamens  10. 

A beautiful  little  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina  and 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods.  Height  6 in.  to 
1 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers  purple  ; May  and 
June.  Berries  ?. 

Varieties.  1103.  V.  A/yrsinUes. 

**-  V.  M.  2 lanceolatus  Pursh  Sept.  1 . p.  290.- — Leaves  lanceolate,  acute 
at  both  ends. 

a.  V.  M.  3 obtusus  Pursh  1.  c.— Leaves  roundish-obovate. 


32.  V . humifu'sum  Grab.  The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Graham  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  June,  1831  ; Don’s  Mill..  3 p 857. 

Engraving.  Out  fig.  1194.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered, 
furnished  with  many  bracteas.  Leaves  evergreen,  ovate] 
acutish,  quite  entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated. 

Stem  prostrate,  creeping.  Flowers  decandrous.  An- 
thers obtuse,  mutic.  Branchlets  downy.  Flowers 
drooping.  Corollas  campanulate,  white,  often  partially 
tinged  with  red  outside,  with  reflexed  teeth.  Stigma 
capitate.  Filaments  glabrous,  flattened.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

A creeping  evergreen  shrub.’  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Height  3 in.  to  6 in.  Introduced  in  ll94‘  v‘ hurnif"sum- 
1827.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red;  May.  Berrv  ? purple,  edible,  well 
flavoured  ; ripe  in  October. 

Of  hardy  species  of  Jaccinium  not  }et  introduced  seven  are  described 
in  our  first  edition. 


Genus  XXVIII. 


I OXYCO  CCUS  Pers.  The  Cranberry.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  419.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  263.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  857. 
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Synonyme.  Faccinium  sp.  of  Lin  and  others. 

Derivation.  From  oxus,  sharp,  and  kokkos , a berry  ; in  reference  to  the  sharp  acid  taste  of  th* 
berries. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted,  with  nearly  linear  revolute 
segments.  Stamens  8,  with  connivent  filaments.  Anthers  tubular,  2-parted. 
Berries  many-seeded.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; small.  Flowers  pro- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  spring  branchlets,  in  short  gemmaceous  racemes 
pedicels  filiform,  conspicuously  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  rarely  white,  acid. — 
Shrubs,  small,  prostrate,  creeping,  growing  in  sphagnous  morasses.  Natives 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

fu  1.  O.  palu'stris  Pers.  The  Marsh,  or  common , Cranberry. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  419.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3 p.  858. 

Synonymes.  O.  vulg&ris  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  2G3.,  O.  europae'us  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.  1.  p.  251.;  Fac- 
cfnium  Oxycdccus  Lin.  Sp.  500. ; Faccinium  Oxycoccus  var.  a.  ovalifolius  Michx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer. 
1.  p.228.;  Faccinia  palOstris  Ger  Emac.  1419.;  Oxycoecum  Cord.  Hist.  140.  2.  f.  1.  ; Moss- 
berries,  Moorberries,  Fenberries,  Marshworts,  or  W hortleberries,  Cornberries,  Eng. ; Airelle 
canneberge,  Fr. ; gemeine  Moosebeere.  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Cranberry  is  supposed  to  be  given  from  the  peduncles  of  the  flowers  being 
crooked  at  the  top,  and,  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  resembling  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane  (Smi^h  and  Withering)  ; or  because  they  are  much  eaten  by  cranes. 

Engravings.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  80.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  319.  ; and  our  Jig.  1195. 

Spec.  Char .,  $e.  Stems  filiform,  trailing.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acute, 
smooch,  with  revolute  margins.  Pedicels  terminal,,  l-flowe^ed,  of  a delicate 
pink  or  rose  colour.  Segments  of  corolla  oval.  Leaves  convex,  and  dark 
shining  green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stems  reddish.  Pedicels 
few  together,  about  the  tops  of  the  branches,  red.  slightly  hoary.  Corolla 
pink,  with  reflexed  oblong  segments.  Stamens  with  purple  downy  filaments, 
and  yellow  anthers.  Berries  pear-shaped,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a peculiar  flavour,  with  a strong  acidity,  grateful.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A low, 
trailing,  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  in  turfy 
mossy  bogs  on  the  mountains.  Height  3 in.  to  6 in.  Flowers  pink  ; May 
and  June.  Fruit  crimson  ; September,  remaining  on  during  the  winter. 
The  plant  is  readily  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of 
5 or  G inches  from  its  main  stem,  when  it 
will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it 
is  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit,  a bed  of  peat 
soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airy  situ- 
ation, where  it  can  be  kept  moist ; or  the 
margin  of  a pond  may  be  made  choice  of, 
and  the  plants  planted  there  in  peat  soil,  in 
a bed  encircling  the  pond,  1 or  2 inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1 ft. 
distant  from  it.  The  cranberry  may  also  be  1195.  o.  paiustris. 

grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat  ; and  it  is 

alleged  by  some  who  have  tried  this  method  ifl  British  gardens,  that  the  fruit 
produced,  though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  of  a better  flavour 

tu.  2.  ().  macroca'kpus  Pursh.  The  large-fruited,  or  Amencany  Cranberry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p 263.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  858. 

Synonymes.  Faccinium  macrocarpum  Ait.  Hort.  Kern.  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  p.  13.  t.7. ; Faccinium  his- 
pidulum  Wangh.  Amer.  t.  30.  f.  67. ; Faccinium  Oxycoccus  fs  oblongifMius  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.  1.  p.  228. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t 122.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2586.;  our  fig.  1196.,  and  our  fig.  1197.  from  Bot. 
Mag. 

Spec.  Char.,  Stems  filiform,  trailing.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  nearly  flat, 
and  obtuse,  distantly  sub-serrulated  on  the  margins,  glaucous  beneath,  downy 
at  the  points  when  young.  Segments  of  the  corolla  linear-lanceolate. 
Flower-bearing  branches  erect,  proliferous.  Pedicels  lateral.  Points  of 
young  leaves,  peduncles,  and  the  margins  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downy. 
Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaining  throughout  the  winter.  ( Dons  Mill.) 
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1196.  O.  macrocarpus. 


1197.  O.  macrocarpus. 


A trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  species, 
but  larger  and  more  robust.  Canada  to  Virginia,  in 
bogs,  principally  on  a sandy  soil ; and  also  fre- 
quently found  on  high  mountains.  Height  6 in. 
Introduced  in  1760. 

Flowers  pink  ; May  to 
Jtdy.  Berries  spheri- 
cal, red  or  purple  ; 
ripe  in  October,  and 
remaining  on  through- 
out the  winter. 

Variety. 

•u  O.  7)i.  2 foliis  va- 
tiegalis  Hort., 

Facclnium  ma- 
crocarpum  fol. 
var.  Lodd.  Cat., 
has  variegated 
leaves,  and  is 

a very  ornamental  plant  for  keeping  in  pots,  or  on  moist  rockwork. 

The  fruit  is  used  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  ; and  like  that  species 
the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the  growing 
shoots,  and  planted  in  sand  under  a hand-glass  ; or  by  layers,  or  division. 
This  species  is  more  frequently  cultivated  in  British  gardens  for  its  fruit  than 
the  European  cranberry ; according  to  some,  because  the  fruit  is  larger,  and 
according  to  others,  because  the  fruit  is  not  only  larger,  , 

but  better  flavoured. 


a.  sk  3.  O.  ere'ctus  Pursh.  The  erect  Cranberry. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  264.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  3.  p.  858. 

Synonyme.  Faccinium  erythrocarpum  Mich x.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  227. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  13. ; and  our  Jig.  1198. 

Spec.  Char .,  Src.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  serrulated, 
and  ciliated.  Pedicels  axillary.  Corolla,  before  expan- 
sion, long  and  conical,  at  length  revolute.  Stem  erect. 
Branches  flexuous.  Leaves  membranous,  somewhat 
hairy.  Flowers  red.  Berries  scarlet  (Watson  says 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  exquisite  taste. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species.  (Doit's 
Milt.)  An  erect  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  on  lofty  mountains.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1806.  Flowers  red  ; May  and  June.  Berries  scarlet 
or  purple  ; ripe  in  October. 


Order  XLIV.  STYRA'CE^. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  usually  5 — 6-cleft;  a.-t- 
vation  valvate.  Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  the  base,  adnate  to  the  corolla. 

1 Ovarium  superior,  3-celled.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing 
a 1-celled  1 — 3-seeded  nut.  Albumen  fleshy.  The  superior  ovarium,  and 

more  deeply  divided  corolla,  separate  this  from  Hales iacece.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  usually  toothed,  turning 
1 yellow  when  dry.  Flowers  axillary,  either  solitary  or  clustered,  with  scale- 
like bracts,  white  or  cream-coloured. — Trees  or  shrubs,  usually  clothed  with 
stellate  tomentum ; natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 


I 
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Genus  I. 


STYRAX  L.  The  Storax.  Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  595.;  Tourn.,  t.  369.  ; Juss.  Gen.,  156.;  Grertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.284 
t.  59.  ; Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  2d  edit.,  p.  228. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  Alibocifier,  Fr. ; Storax,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  word  sturax,  applied  to  this  plant  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  is  a mere 
alteration  of  assthirak,  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  officinale. 

Gen . Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  permanent,  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  monope- 
talous,  funnel-shaped,  deeply  3 — 7-cleft,  but  usually  5-  or  6-eleff,  valvate  in 
aestivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted  ; filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-celled,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celled,  many-ovuled,  erect.  Style  1. 
Stigma  obsoletely  3-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a 1-celled,  1 — 3- 
seeded  nut.  Testa  of  seed  double;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  spongy.  ( Don’s 
Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; entire  or  serrated. 
# Flowers  racemose,  bracteate,  white  or  cream-coloured. — Low  trees  or  shrubs  ; 
natives  of  Asia  or  North  America. 

They  require  a soil  rather  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  hair-like 
roots  ; and  to  be  placed  against  a wall,  in  the  climate  of  London,  w hen  it  is 
intended  that  they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinity,  as  well  as  in  general  ap- 
pearance, this  genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Hales/a  ; and  there  is  such 
a close  general  resemblance  among  all  the  allied  species  of  Styrax,  that  they 
may  possibly  be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  Seeds  or  layers. 


i ^ 1.  S.  officina'le  L.  The  officinal  Storax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  635. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  7.  : Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  Lagomelia,  Modern  Greek ; Sturax  kalamites,  Ancient  Greek 
Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  631. ; Bot.  Cab.,  928. ; and  our  fig.  1199. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs  beneath,  shining  and 
green  above.  Racemes  simple  and  axillary,  5 — G-flowered, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  about  2 in.  long.  Flow- 
ers white.  Drupe  ovate  globose.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub  or  low  tree.  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

Height  12  ft.  to  15ft.  against  a wall;  as  bushes,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  seldom  half  so  high.  Introduced  in 
1597.  Flowers  white,  resembling  those  of  the  orane, 
but  smaller ; June  and  July.  Drupe  ovate,  greenish; 
ripe  in  October. 

It  well  merits  a place  against  a wall,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  pure  white  flowers,  and  the  great  profusion 
in  which  they  are  produced.  A light  sandy  soil,  rich 
rather  than  poor,  suits  this  species  best ; and  it  is  gene- 
rally propagated  by  seeds  obtained  from  the  South  of 
France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings.  Its 
rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten  years,  is  not  above  8 or 
9 inches  a year.  1199>  s.officin41e 


? s 2 . S.  (o.)  grandifo'lium  Ait.  The  large-leaved  Storax. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  75.  ; Pursh  Sept..  2.  p 450. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 
Synonymes.  S.  officinale  Walt.  Ft.  Carol.  140.  ; S.  grandiflorum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  41. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1016. , Dend.  Brit.,  t.  129.  ; and  our  fig.  1200. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  Leaves  broad,  obovate,  acuminated,  green  above,  but  clothed 
with  hoary  tomentum  beneath.  Lower  peduncles  solitary,  I-flowered. 
Flowers  white.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree  ; growing  in 
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woods,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1765.  Flowers  white ; June  to 
August. 

Halesia  diptera,  the  leaves  of  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  5tyrax  grandifolium,  but 
differ  from  it  in  not  being  downy  beneath,  is 
frequently  sold  for  it  in  the  nurseries. 


j*  3.  S.  (o.)  LiEviG a'tum  Ait.  The  smooth- 
le  aved  S to  rax. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.72. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI., 
2.  p.  624. ; Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  S.  octanclrum  L’fflMt.  Stirp.  Nov.  2.  t.  17. ; 
5.  giabrum  Cav.  Biss.  G.  p.  340.  t.  188.  f.  1.  ; S.  lae've 
Walt.  FI.  Carol.  140.;  S.  americ&num  Lam.  Bid.  1. 

p.  82. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  960. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  40.  ; our 
Jig.  1201.,  and  Jig.  1202.  from  a plant  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges’s  collection. 


1200.  S.  (o. ) grandifolium. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  toothed.  Peduncles  axillary,  or  twin,  1-flowered.  Stamens  from 
6 to  10.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  shrub, 
bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  S.  officinale, 
but  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  swamps. 

Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 

Introduced  in  1765. 

Flowers  white  ; July 
and  August. 

In  fine  seasons,  the 
flowers  are  succeeded  by 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a red 
currant,  or  of  the  fruit  of 

1201.  s.  (o.j  lsEvigktum.  the  nettle  tree.  1202.  s.  (o.)  teTiginum. 


# 4.  S.  (o.)  pulverule'ntum  Michx.  The  powdery  Storax. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  41. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 

Synonyme.  S.  laevigatum  Bot.  Mag.  t.  921. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  921. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  41. ; and  our  fig.  1203. 


Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  almost  sessile, 
ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 
powdery  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  by  threes, 
on  short  pedicels.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  S.  grandifolium.  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  woods.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft. 
Introduced  in  1794.  Flowers  white; 
June  to  August. 


Order  XLV.  HALES IA'CEJE. 

Orb.  Char.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  campanulate,  4-lobed.  Stamens  12 — 
16;  monadelphous  at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Ovarium  inferior. 
Style  and  Stigma  simple.  Dnvpe  dry,  with  2 — 4 winged  angles,  contain- 
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ing  a 2 — 4-celled  nut.  Cells  1-seeded.  Albumen  fleshy. — The  inferior 
ovarium  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  from  all  nearly  allied  orders.  ( G . 
Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  in  fascicles,  pedicellate,  drooping,  white.  — Trees  or  large  shrubs, 
deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


1U 


HALE'S/yf  Ellis.  The  Halesia,  or  Snowdrop  Tree.  Lin.  Syst. 

Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Ellis  in  I.in.  Gen.,  No.  596.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  6. 

Synonyme.  Halesie,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Ellis  in  honour  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Stephen  Hales,  D.D.  F.R.S., 
author  of  Vegetable  Statistics. 

Gen.  Char.,  tyc.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ventricosely  campanulate,  with  a 
4-lobed  erect  border.  Stamens  12  to  16;  filaments  combined  into  a tube 
at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise.  Ovarium  inferior.  Style  1.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe 
dry,  corticate,  oblong,  with  2 — 4 winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  perma- 
nent style  ; containing  a 2 — 4-celled  putamen,  which  is  acute  at  both  ends. 
Cells  1-seeded.  Seeds  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells. 

Leaves,  $c.,  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers  in  lateral  fascicles,  pedicellate, 
drooping,  white.  — Trees,  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America  ; very  hardy 
in  England  ; thriving  best  in  peat  soil  kept  moist,  and  ripening  seeds,  from 
which,  or  from  layers,  they  are  readily  propagated. 


t I.  H.  tetka'ptera  L. 


The  four-winged^/hdfea?  Halesia,  or  common 
Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  636. ; Ellis  in  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  51.  p.931.  t.  22.  f.  A. ; Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  6. 

Synonymes.  The  Snowdrop  Tree,  Silver  Bell  Tree,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  910. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1173. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and 
our  figs.  1204,  1205. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Fruit  with  4 wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  middle 
depressed.  Flowers  pure  white,  9 — 10  in  a fascicle, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  veined  ; the  bark  is  of  a darkish 
colour,  with  many  irregular  fissures.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

A low  deciduous  tree.  South  Carolina,  along  the 
banks  of  rivers.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced 
in  1756.  Flowers  white  ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
brown  ; ripe  in  October,  and  remaining  on  great  part 
of  the  winter. 


Its  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  snowdrop, 
are  produced  in  great^abundance.  The  tree  is  one  of 
the  hardiest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  American  deciduous  trees.  The  rate 
of  growth,  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  12  or  18 
inches,  or  more,  a year  ; and  in  ten  years.it  will  attain 
the  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  if  properly  treated  ; but,  as 
it  is  generally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above 
half  this  height  at  that  age.  It  ripens  seeds  freely  in 
this  country  ; from  which,  or  from  imported  seeds,  it 
is  readily  increased.  The  seeds  often  remain  above  a year  in  the  ground. 


1204.  H.  tetraptera. 
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1205.  H.  tetraptera. 

¥ 2.  H.  (t.)  parviflo'ra  Michx.  The  small-flowered  Halesia,  or 
Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  40. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2. 

p.  450. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  6. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  952. ; and  our  fig.  1206. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  nearly 
entire.  Flowers  octandrous.  Fruit  clavate, 

slightly  winged.  Leaves  downy,  glaucous  be- 
neath. Racemes  panicled.  Flowers  white, 

drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

A low  deciduous  tree.  Florida.  Height  10  ft. 

Introduced  in  1802.  Flowers  white  ; May.  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden. 

Obviously  a seminal  variety  of  the  preceding 

Species.  1206.  H.  (t.)  parviflora. 

¥ 3.  H.  di'ptera  L.  The  two-winged  -fruited  Halesia,  or  Snowdrop  Tree. 

I Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl„  636.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  7» 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1172. ; and  our  fig.  1207. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated.  Petioles 
smooth  and  even.  Pedicels  elongated.  Fruit  with  2 
large  opposite  wings,  and  2 obsolete  ones.  Flowers 
octandrous.  Leaves  much  larger  than  those  of  either 
of  the  preceding  species.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  deciduous 
i tree.  Georgia  and  Carolina,  in  shady  places,  on  banks 
of  rivers.  Height  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1758.  Flowers 
l white  ; April  and  May. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  broad,  resembling  those  ll07-  H-dipur*. 
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of  Styr&x  grandifolium,  with  which,  as  it  does  not  frequently  flower  in  a 
young  state,  it  is  generally  confounded  in  nurseries. 


Order  XLVI.  SAPOTACEJE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  regular,  persistent.  Corolla  of  as  many  lobes  as  there 
are  divisions  in  the  calyx,  rarely  double  or  triple  that  number,  deciduous. 
Stamens  epipetalous,  distinct,  definite;  fertile  ones  equal  in'number  to  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ; sterile 
ones,  when  present,  alternating  with  the  fertile  ones.  Ovarium  many-celled. 
Cells  1-seeded.  Berry  many-celled,  or  only  1-celled  by  abortion.  Seeds 
nucamentaceous.  Testa  bony,  scraped  in  front.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( G.Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; quite 
entire,  coriaceous.  Flowers  axillary. — Shrubs  or  low  trees  ; natives  of  Africa 
and  America.  The  genera  are  two,  and  in  British  gardens  they  require  a wall. 

Arga'nia.  Calyx  10-parted.  Corolla  5-cleft.  Drupe  containing  a 2 — :j- 
celled  nut. 

J^ume'lia.  Calyx  and  Corolla  5-parted.  Stamens  10.  Berry  1-seeded 

Genus  I. 


ARGA'NIA  Roem.  et  Schultes.  The  Argania.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.  Rcem.  et  Schultes  Syst.,  46. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  27. 

Synonymes.  Sideroxylon  spindsum  Lin.  ; l’Argan,  Fr.  ; Eisenholz,  Get. 

Derivation.  From  organ , the  aboriginal  name  of  the  tree. 

Gen.  Char.,  tyc.  Calyx  5 — 10-cleft:  the  leaflets,  or  rather  scales,  roundish, 
concave,  disposed  in  a double  series.  Corolla  cup-shaped,  5-parted,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  subemarginate  segments  ; having  5 petal-like  linear-subulate 
segments  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its 
segments.  Stamens  5,  filiform,  length  of  corolla,  and  adnate  to  its  base. 
Anthers  incumbent,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  Ovarium  conical,  hairy. 
Style  glabrous,  length  of  stamens.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  terminated 
by  the  style,  2 — 3-celled.  Cells  1-seeded.  Seeds  hard,  smooth,  having  a 
longitudinal  furrow  inside.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-ever- 
green ; entire.  Flowers  lateral,  axillary,  scattered 
or  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla  greenish  yellow. 

Fruit  dotted  with  white,  size  of  a plum,  full  of 
w hite  milky  juice.  — Tree  or  large  shrub,  sub- 
evergreen ; native  of  Morocco,  and  somewhat 
tender  in  British  gardens. 

? » l.  A.  Sidero'xyeon  Rcem.  ct  Schidtes.  The 
Iron-wood  Argania. 

Identification.  Kcem.  et  Schultes  Syst.,  4.  p.  502. ; Don’s  Mill., 

4.  p 28. 

Synonymes.  Sideroxylon  spinbsum  Lin.  Sp.  p.  279.  ; Elasoden- 
droii  A’rgan  Retz.‘  Obs.  6.  p.  26.  ; TihAmnus  pentaphyilus 
Jacq.  et  Soccone,  Schousb.  Mar.  p.  89. ; /ihamnus  siculus  Lin. 

Syst.  3.  p.  227. 

Engravings.  Comm.  Ilort.,  t.  83. ; and  ou x fig.  1208 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle  size, 
with  a bushy  head.  Branches  terminated  by 
strong  spines.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  bluntish, 
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glabrous,  paler  beneath  ; tbs  lower  ones  in  fascicles.  Flowers  lateral,  and 
axillary,  scattered  or  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla  greenish  yellow.  Fruit  dotted 
with  white,  size  of  a plum,  full  of  white  milky  juice.  ( 'Don's  Mill.)  A low 
sub-evergreen  tree.  Morocco,  in  woods.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  against 
a wall  ; not  half  that  height  as  a bush.  Introduced  in  1711.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow. 

It  will  stand  our  winters  as  a standard,  but  thrives  best  when  planted 
against  a wall.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Genus  II. 

■ I'Vtik 

L_i2?kJ  L&j 

I2?UME'LIA  Sivartz.  The  Bumelia.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentdndria  Monogyniy. 

Identification.  Swartz  Prod.,  p.  49. ; FI.  Ind.  Occ.,  J.  p.  493. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p 29. 

Synonymes.  /Tchras  sp.  Lin.,  roir.  ; Sideroxylon  sp.  Lam.  and  others  ; Chrysophyilum  sp.  Aubl. 
and  others;  Hochstamm,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  boumelia,  the  Greek  name  for  the  common  ash. 

Gen.  Char.,  tyc.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  with  a short  tube,  and  a 5-parted 
limb,  furnished  with  2 scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its  segments,  having  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  them.  Ova- 
rium 5-celled.  Cells  1-ovuled.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  1 -seeded. 
| Seed  albuminous.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; scattered,  entire. 
Flowers  in  axillary  and  lateral  peduncles,  usually  1-flowered,  crowded  in 
fascicles,  whitish. — Trees,  in  British  gardens  shrubs;  natives  of  South 
America.  Common  soil ; and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  sand,  under  a 
hand-glass. 

j 1 . B.  Lycioi'des  Gcertn.  The  Box-thorn-like 

Bumelia. 

Identification.  Gaertn.  fil.  Carp.,  3.  p.  127.  t.  120.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 

Synonymes.  Sider6xylon  /yciriides  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  p.  2G0.  t.  68.  ; S. 

lae've  Walt.  FI.  Carol,  p.  100. ; Lyciiildes  sp.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  p 488. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  260.  t.  68. ; and  our  fig.  1209.,  and  fig.  1210. 
of  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spiny.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  blunt- 
ish,  tapering  to  the  base,  glabrous. 

Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles.  Spines 
subulate.  Leaves  2 in.  long,  decidu- 
ous, a little  silky  while  young. 

Flowers  greenish  white.  Segments 
of  corolla  ? trifid  : perhaps  from  the 
two  scales  inside  each  segment. 

( Don’s  Mill.)  A sub-evergreen  shrub. 

Carolina,  in  shady  woods.  Height 
8 ft.  to  10  feet.  Introduced  in  1758. 

Flowers  greenish  white. 

Scarcely  injured  by  the  winter  of 
1837-8,  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.;  and 
from  this,  and  also  from  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  flowers,  deserving  to  be 
much  more  generally  introduced. 

1209.  B.h  cUSides.  ° J 

j tt  2.  B.  reclina'ta  Vent.  The  reclinat e-branchcd  Bumelia. 

Identification.  Vent.  Choix,  t.  22.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  155.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  30 
Synonyme.  Sider6xylon  reclinatum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amcr.  1.  p.  122. 


1210.  B.  /yciSldea. 
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Engravings.  Vent.  Choix.,  t.  22. ; and  our  fig.  1211. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny,  bushy,  diffusely  reclinate. 
Leaves  small,  obovate,  quite  smooth.  Flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.  Young  branches  terminated  by  a 
long  spine.  Leaves  alternate,  or  in  fascicles.  Corolla 
and  scales  serrated.  Sterile  filaments  subulate,  entire. 
Drupe  ovate.  (Don’s  Mill .)  A small  straggling  shrub. 
Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers  small,  white  ; January. 


*53 . B.  te'nax  Willd.  The  tough -branched  Bumelia. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  1085. ; Enum.,  p.  248. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 

Synonymes.  B.  chrysophylldldes  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  155.;  Sideruxylon  tenax  Lin.  Mant. 
p.  48. ; S.  sericeum  Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  100.  ; S.  chrysophylloides  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amcr.  1.  p.  123. ; 

Chrysophyllum  carolinense  Jacq.  Obs.  3.  p.  3.  t.  54. ; C.  glabrum 
Juss. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Obs.,  3.  t.  54. ; and  our  fig.  1212. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  of  a 
rusty  silvery  colour  beneath,  silky.  Flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.  Branches  very  tough.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  deciduous.  Calycine  and  corolline 
segments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectary 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe 
oval.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  tree,  in  England  a 
shrub.  Carolina,  in  dry  situations.  Height  20  ft. 
Introduced  in  1765.  Flowers  small,  white,  pro- 
duced freely  ; July  and  August. 

Killed  to  the  ground,  by  the  winter  of  1837-8,  in 
i2i2.  b.  tenax.  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

% 4.  B.  lan  L i;  i no's  a Pursh.  The  woolly-/£>«mf 
Bumelia. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  155. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 

Synonymes.  Sideroxylon  lanuginbsum  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1 . p.  123.; 

S.  tenax  Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  100. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1213.,  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herba- 
rium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Rather  spinose.  Branchlets  spreading, 
downy.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  and 
woolly  beneath,  but  not  silky.  Flowers  in  axillary  fasci- 
cles ; very  nearly  allied  to  B.  tenax,  but  differs  in  the 
leaves  being  woolly  beneath,  not  silky,  often  obtuse. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A small  tree.  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  humid  situations  among  bushes.  Height  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  Introduced  in  18(?6.  Flowers  greenish  yellow. 


1213.  B.  lanuginbta. 


*£  5.  B.  oblong jfo'li a Nutt.  The  oblong-leaved  Bumelia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  135.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2095.  in  p.  1108. 

Spec . Char.,  8fC.  Spiny.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous.  Flowers 
conglomerate,  nearly  sessile,  very  numerous.  Scales,  or  sterile  filaments, 
trifid.  Tree  with  numerous  twisted  branches.  Calycine  segments  ovate, 
concave.  Drupe  purple.  Wood  fetid.  (Don's  Mill.)  A low  tree.  North 
America,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  lead  mines  of  St.  Louis.  Height 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  produced 
in  abundance  ; July  and  August. 


Order  XLVII.  TsBENA'CE^E. 

Ord.  CHAR.  Calyx  3- or  6-parted,  persistent.  Corolla  deciduous,  3-  or  6- 
parted;  stivation  imbricate.  Stamens  definite,  epipetalous,  6 or  12,  ov 
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more.  Ovarium  many-celled ; cells  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  usually  divided 
Stigmas  bifid  or  trifid.  Berry  fevv-seeded  by  abortion.  Albumen  cartila- 
ginous. The  double  stamens,  pendulous  ovule,  and  unisexual  flowers, 
distinguish  this  order.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; quite  entire,  coriaceous. 
Flowers  axillary,  peduncles  solitary. 

Genus  I. 


DIOSPY'ROS  L.  The  Date  Plum.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1161. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 

I Synonymes.  F'benus  Comm. ; Guaiacctna  Tourn.  371.  ; Plaqueminier,  Fr.  ; Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
i Derivation.  Diospuros  (dios,  divine,  and  pieros,  wheat,)  was  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
common  gromwell  (Zithospermum  officinale).  Its  application  to  the  date  plum  probably  arose 
from  confounding  the  Greek  puros,  wheat,  with  the  Latin  pyrus,  a pear  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which 
the  date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft,  sometimes  3-  or 
6-cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  4-cleft  ; sometimes  3-  or  6-cleft.  Male  flowers 
I having  the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  twice  the 
number  of  its  segments,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment 
of  a pistil.  Hermaphrodite  floivers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.  Ova- 
rium  8 — 12-celled  ; cells  1 -seeded.  Berry  globose,  with  a spreading  calyx 
which  is  at  length  reflexed.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves,  as  in  the  Order.  Floivers  white,  or  pale  yellow.  — Trees  or 
shrubs ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  or  North  America.  Seeds  ; and 
the  American  kinds  in  peaty  soil  kept  moist. 

^ 1.  D.  Zo'tus  L.  The  European  Lotus,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1510. ; Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  407.;  Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 

Synonymes.  Pseudolotus  Matth. ; Guaiaciina  patavlna  Tourn.  \ Italian  Lignum  Vitae,  Wood  ot 
Life,  Pockwood,  Bastard  Menynwood,  Gerard ; Date  of  Trebisonde  ; Plaqueminier  faux  Lotier 
Fr. ; Italianische  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 


1214.  D.  Lotus. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  20.  t.  58.;  Wangli.  Amer.,  »1.  t.  28  f.  58. ; the  plates  in  Arlx 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  1214. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath  ; leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a cherry,  yellow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency:  it  is  recommended  as  a cure  for  diarrhoea. 
(Don's  Mill.)  A low  tree.  Caucasus,  the  woods  of  Hyrcania,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Mauritania.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft., 
and  sometimes  much  higher.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  reddish,  or 
yellowish  white  ; July.  Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  in  October. 

The  leaves  are  of  a beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  assume  a purplish  hue  beneath : they  do  not  change 
colour  in  autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp 
frost.  Ripening  its  fruit  freely  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  seeds  have 
been  readily  procured  ; and  the  plant  has  never  been  rare  in  British  collec- 
tions ; but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tender,  there  are  few  la  ge  specimens  of  it.  It 
grows  at  the  rate  of  12  or  18  inches  a year,  for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and  loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor. 

¥ 2.  D.  virginia'na  L.  The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Persimon. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1510. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  39. 

Synonyme.  Guaiacdna  Catesb.  Car.  2.  t.  70. 

Engravings.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  146.  ; the  plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit. ; and  our  fig.  1215. 


1215.  D.  vlrginiana. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above, 
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and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  buds  glabrous.  Flowers  quadrifid, 
rarely  quinquefid.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A low  tree.  United 
States.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  much 
higher  in  the  United  States.  Introd.  in  1629.  Flowers  pale  yellow  ; July. 
Fruit  yellow  ; ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  November. 
The  persimon  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  European  date  plum,  by 
its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  shade  of  green  on  both  surfaces ; while 
those  of  the  latter  are  of  a dark  purplish  green  above,  and  much  paler,  and 
furnished  with  somewhat  of  a pinkish  down,  beneath.  The  leaves  of  the  per- 
simon vary  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  length  ; and,  when  they  drop  off  in  the 
autumn,  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots.  It  is  rather  more  tender 
than  the  preceding  species ; and,  to  thrive,  requires  a peaty  or  soft  soil,  kept 
somewhat  moist. 

If  3.  D.  (v.)  pube'scens  Pursh.  The  downy  -leaved  Virginian 
Date  Plum. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  265. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 

Synonyme.  D.  virginiana  var.  Michx.  Arb.  For. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1216.,  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  downy  beneath. 

Petioles  long.  Fruit  few-seeded.  (Don’s  Mill.')  A low 
tree.  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Height  20  ft.  to 
30ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  July. 

Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Other  Kinds  of  hardy  Diospyros. — There  are  several  names 
in  the  catalogues  of  American  nurserymen,  and  in  1836 
there  were  plants  corresponding  to  these  names  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden.  These  we  have  examined,  and  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  only  slight  variations  of  D. 
virginiana,  and,  in  short,  that  this  is  the  only  North  American 
species.  D.  lucida,  D.  intermedia,  D.  digyna,  and  D. 
stricta  are  included  in  the  above  remarks. 


Order  XLVIII.  OLEA'CEZE. 

ORB.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioecious^  Calyx  divided, 
permanent.  Corolla  4-cleft ; sometimes  4-petaled.  Petals  connected  by 
pairs,  rather  valvate  in  aestivation  ; sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2,  alter- 
nating with  the  segments  or  petals.  Anthers  2-celled  ; cells  dehiscing  length- 
wise. Ovarium  simple,  guarded  by  no  glandular  disk,  2-celled  ; cells  2-seeded. 
Ovules  pendulous,  collateral.  Style  simple  or  wanting.  Stigma  bifid  or 
undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate  or  capsular,  often  1-seeded  by  abor- 
tion. Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo  middle-sized,  longitudi- 
nal, straight.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  half  free.  Radicle  superior.  Plumule 
inconspicuous. — Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  both  hemispheres,  and  for  the 
most  part  deciduous.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; 
entire  or  serrated.  Flowers  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  with 
opposite  unibracteate  pedicels. 

The  Syringa  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs,  and  the 
Ligustrum  and  Phillyrea  some  useful  evergreens.  Some  of  these,  as  Praxi- 
nus,  are  timber  trees.  All  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
numerous  white  fibrous  roots,  in  dense  masses,  near  the  surface  of  the 
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ground,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  all  easily  transplanted  when  young, 
and  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  them  when  full  grown.  The  genera  are 
arranged  in  3 sections. 

Sect.  I.  Ole'inje. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cleft. 
Stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  and  erect  anthers.  Fruit  drupaceous. 
Shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  more  or  less  coriaceous,  and  in  some  species 
evergreen. 

Ligu'strum  Tourn.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  enclosed.  Stigma 
bifid.  Berry  globose,  containing  two  chartaceous  nuts. 

Piiilly'rea  Diosc.  Corolla  campanulate.  Stamens  a little  exserted.  Stigma 
thickish.  Berry  globose. 

Chiona'nthus  Lin.  Calyx  4-parted.  Segments  of  corolla  linear.  Stamens 
enclosed.  Stigma  trifid.  Drupe  containing  a striated  1-seeded  nut. 

Sect.  II.  Syri'ngesE. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4 — 5-parted.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Fruit  capsular,  2-celled.  Deciduous  shrubs.  Leaves  simple. 
Syri'nga  Lin.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  4-parted.  Stamens 
enclosed.  Stigma  bifid.  Capsule  2-celled,  2-valved.  Seeds  compressed, 
with  membranous  margins. 

Fontane's/^  Labill.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  of  2 petals.  Stamens  elon- 
gated, and  stigma  bifid.  Capsule  papery,  indehiscent.  Cells  1-seeded. 

Sect.  III.  Praxinie'a:. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  4-parted  or  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
short.  Anthers  dehiscing  externally.  Stigma  nearly  sessile,  bifid.  Fruit 
2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top*  usually  1-seeded.  Trees  deci- 
duous, with  compound  leaves. 

Pra'xinus  Tourn.  Flowers  polygamous.  Petals  wanting.  Samara  1-celled. 
O'rnus  Pers.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous.  Petals  4.  Samara 
2-celled. 


Sect.  I.  Ole'ina:. 


Genus  I. 


LIGU'STRUM  Tourn. 


The  Privet.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 


Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  367.  ; Lin.  Gen.,  No.  9.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  44. 

Stjnunymcs.  Troiine,  Fr. ; Kainweide,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Said  to  be  from  ligo,  to  tie  ; in  reference  to  its  flexible  branches. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  tubular,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the 
tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Stamens  2,  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  very  short.  Stigma 
obtuse,  bifid.  Berry  globose,  containing  2 chartaceous  1-seeded  nuts. 
Albumen  hardish.  Embryo  inverted.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous  ; entire,  gla- 
brous. Flowers  terminal,  compound,  in  thyrsoid  racemes. — Shrubs  or  low 
trees  ; natives  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

Readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 
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& m 3f  1 1.  L.  vulga're  Trag.  The  common  Privet. 


Identification.  Trag.  Hist.,  1005.  ; Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  10. ; Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  44. 

Synonymcs.  L.  germfmicum  Bauli.  Hist.  475. ; Prim,  or  Prim-print;  Troene,  Puine  blanc  Fr  ■ 
gemeine  Rainweide,  Ger.  ; Ligustro  Olivella,  Ital.  * ’ ’ 

Derivation.  This  plant  was  anciently  called  prim,  or  prim-print,  from  its  being  used  for  verdant 
sculptures,  or  topiary  work,  and  for  primly  cut  hedges.  Puine  blanc  seems  to  imply  a “little 
white  shrub,’  from  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  of  the  privet  ; which  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and 
other  poets,  but  which  soon  vanishes,  and  changes  to  brown,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun.  The  German  name  is  combined  of  rain , green,  and  weide,  a willow  ; alluding  to  its 
being  supple  like  the  willow,  and  nearly  evergreen.  Olivella  seems  to  signify  the  little  olive.  The 
common  English  name  of  Privet  may  have  been  given  to  it  from  its  being  frequently  planted  ii> 
gardens  to  conceal  privies. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  764. ; Baxt.  Brit.  FI.  PI.,  vol.  2.  t.  119.  ; and  our  figs.  1217.  and  1218. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Racemes  compound, 
coarctate.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  white  at  first,  but  soon  change 
to  a reddish  brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almost  black.  {Don's  Mill.) 
A sub-evergreen  shrub.  Britain,  in  hedges  and  woody  wastes.  Height  6 ft. 

to  10ft.  Flowers  white;  June  and  July.  Berries 
dark  purple ; ripe  in  November,  remaining  on  all  the 
wunter. 


1218.  L.  vulgare. 


Varieties. 

& 


L.  v.  2 leucocarpum. — Berries  white. 

L.  v.  xanthocarpum. — Berries  yellow. 

L.  v.  4 chlorocarpum. — Berries  green. 

& L.  v.  5 sempervirens.  L.  italicum  Mill.,  and  our 
fig.  1219.  ; the  Italian,  or  evergreen,  Privet. — 
This  is  a most  desirable  variety  for  shrubberies ; 
and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  was  considered  by 
Miller  as  a ,species. 

L.  v.  6 variegdtum.  — Leaves  variegated  with 
yellow. 

L.  v.  7 angustifolinm. — Leaves  narrow. 


1219.  L.  v.  sempervirens. 


The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  soils,  are  deciduous  ; but  in 
sheltered  situations,  and  more  especially  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
they  remain  on  throughout  the  winter.  From  its  property  of  growing  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  it  forms  a good  sub-evergreen  undergrowth,  where  the  box,  the 
holly,  or  the  common  laurel,  would  be  too  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth. 
The  privet  has  been  long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  con- 
cealing naked  walls,  and  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing  objects  or  places  which 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  thrives  well  in  towns 
where  pit-coal  is  used  ; and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  Lon- 
don are  of  this  shrub.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  topiary  work,  and  in  Italian 
! gardens,  in  a British  climate,  it  forms  as  good  a substitute  for  the  olive,  as  the 
| common  laurel  does  for  the  orange.  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a strong 
loam,  somewhat  moist ; and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  situation  ; 
but  it  will  growr  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees. 

1 In  British  nurseries,  it  is  almost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not  only  pro- 
1 duce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a shorter  period,  but  continue  the  varieties 
1 with  greater  certainty’.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  berries 
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should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown  imme- 
diately after  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  come  up  i'or 
18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruning ; but,  as  low 
trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carefully  rubbed  off  when- 
ever they  appear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  they  may  be 
clipped  twice  a year,  in  June  and  March ; and,  every  five  or  six  years,  the  sides 
of  the  hedges  ought  to  be  severely  cut  in,  one  side  at  a time,  so  as  to  remove 
the  network  of  shoots,  which,  in  consequence  of  continual  clipping,  forms  on 
the  exterior  surface,  and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  to  the  main 
stems,  would  in  time  seriously  injure  the  plants. 

^ it  f i 2.  L.  spica'tum  Hamilt.  The  spiked  -flowered  Privet. 

Identification.  Hamilt.  MSS.  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  p.  107. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

St/nonymes.  L.  nepalense  Wall,  in  Box.  FI.  Ind.  1.  p.  151.  ; L.  lanceolatum  Herb.  Lamb. 
Engravings.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  p.  17.  t.  231.  ; and  our  Jig.  1220  . 

Spec.  Char .,  §c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  hairy 
beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branchlets. 

Flowers  crowd- 
ed, almost  sessile, 
spicate,  disposed 
in  a thyrse,  hav- 
ing the  axis  very 
hairy.  Bracteas 
minute.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A sub- 
evergreen shrub. 

Nepal,  on  moun- 
tains. Height 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1823. 

Flowers  white ; 

1220.  /„.  ipicktum.  June  and  July. 

Variety. 

& * L.  s.  2 glabrum  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2921.,  and  our  fig.  1221. — A 
native  of  Nepal,  where  it  is  called  Goom  gacha.  The  trunk  and  limbs 
are  covered  with  warts,  but  the  young  branches  are  glabrous. 

Though  commonly  treated  as  a green-house  plant,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  as  hardy  as  L.  lucidum,  the  species  to  be  next  described.  It 
should  be  grafted  on  the  common  privet  -}  and,  if  planted  in  a dry  soil  and 
rather  sheltered  situation  open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more  likely  to  make 
no  more  wood  than  what  it  can  ripen  before  winter. 

a * f 1 3 . L.  lu'cidum  Ait.  The  shining-/eam/  Privet,  or  JVax  Tree. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  19.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2565.  ; and  our  Jig.  1222. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.  Panicles 
thyrsoid,  spreading  much.  Leaves  broad.  Flowers  white.  This  tree  affords 
a kind  of  waxy  matter.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A low  sub-evergreen  tree.  China. 
Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1794.  Flowers  white ; September  and 
October:  and, as  in  the  preceding  species, not  followed  by  fruit  in  England. 

Variety. 

i L.  /.  2 Jloribundnm  Donald’s  Cat.,  and  our  Jig.  1223.,  has  larger 
bunches  of  flowers  than  the  species. 

A very  handsome  low  sub-evergreen  tree ; or,  when  it  is  not  trained  to  a 
single  stem,  a large  showy  bush. 
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L.  salicifolium.  — A plant  to  which  this  name  might  be 
suitable  was  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  from  1823  to  the 
winter  of  1837-8,  when  it  was  killed ; and  there  are  also 
young  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
of  one  of  which  Jig.  1224.  is  a specimen. 

L.  japonicum  Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  p.  17.  t.  1.,  and  our  Jig. 

1225. ; L.  latifolium  Vitm. ; is  a native  of  Japan,  with  oblong- 
ovate  grooved  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6 or  8 feet.  — L.  nepalcnse  has  oval-lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  is  a very  distinct  species.  H.  S.  mj.  l.  japdnicum. 


Genus  II. 


PHILLY'REA  Town.  The  Phillyrea.  Lin.  Syst.  JDiandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  367.  ; Lin.  Gen.,  No.  19. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonymcs.  Filaria,  Fr. ; Steinlinde,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  phullon, a leaf ; or  from  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  was  changed  into  a tree 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  small,  tubular,  4-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  short, 
campanulate,  rotate,  4-cleft,  deciduous.  Stamens  a little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.  Style  simple.  Stigma  thickish.  Drupe  globose,  containing  a 2- 
celled  nut ; one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive.  Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 
Albumen  rather  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  ( Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; mostly  entire.  Flowers 
in  axillary  racemes,  greenish  white.  Drupes  black,  globose. 

Shrubs  or  low  trees,  evergreen ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of 
j some  parts  of  Western  Asia.  In  British  gardens  they  have  been  in  cultivation 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  evergreen  shrubs,  on  ac- 
count of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of  their  numerous 
white  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  will  grow  in 
I any  common  garden  soil.  When  raised  from  seeds,  the  berries  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a rot-heap  like  haws.  By  general  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  alaternus ; but  the  species  of  that  genus  have  their  leaves 
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1225.  L.  1.  floribftndum. 


1224.  L.  ialicifolium. 
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placed  alternately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phillyrea  they  are  opposi 
All  the  kinds  in  cultivation  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  species. 

1.  P.  me'dia  L.  The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved , Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  10. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonytnes.  P.  latifblia  var.  s m&dia  Lapeyr.  PI.  Pyr.  p.  4. ; P. 

/igustrifblia  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4.  ; P.  lae'vis  Tenore  Syll.  p.  9. ; P. 
latifblia  var.  a.  tfgustrifblia  Poll.  PI.  Ver.  1.  p.  7. 

Engravings.  Kerner,  t.  774.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  27. ; and  our 
fig.  1226. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
or  a little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nerved, 
veiny.  ( Don's  Mill.')  An  evergreen  shrub.  South 
of  Europe.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced 
in  1597.  Flowers  greenish  white;  Mav  and  June. 

Berries  black ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

& P.  m.  2 virgata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  11. — 

Leaves  lanceolate.  Branches  erect, 
si  P.  m.  3 b uxijolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  11. 

— Leaves  oval-oblong,  bluntish. 

& 2.  P.  (m.)  angustifo'lia  L.  The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  10.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonymes.  P.  obliqua  Tenore  Syll.,  p.  9. ; P.  media  Tenore  FI.  Neap.  3.  p.  G. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.  8.  3. ; and  our  fig.  1227. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire 
Branches  beset  with  elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoletely 
veined.  ( Don's  Mill.)  An 
evergreen  shrub.  Italy  and 
Spain.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers 
greenish  white ; May  and  June. 

Varieties. 

e P.  a.  2 lanceolata  Ait. 

Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  11. — 

Leaves  lanceolate,  and 
branches  erect. 

Q P.  a.  3 Yosmannifolia  Ait. 

1227.  P.  (m.)  angustifolia.  Hoi  t.  Kewensis  J and  1228.  P.  a.  rosmarinifolia. 

our  fig.  1228.  — Leaves 

lanceolate-subulate,  elongated.  Branches  straight. 

« P.  a.  4 brachidta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  11. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.  Branches  divaricate. 


fit  3.  P.  (m.)  ligustrifo'lia  Ait.  The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonymes.  P.  virgata  Willd.  Enum.  1.  p.  12.  ; P.  media  var.  a.  Willd.  Sp. 

1.  p.  42.  ; Phillyrea  iii.  Clus.  Hist.  p.  52. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  131. ; and  our  fig.  1229. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  subserrated  in  the 
middle,  obsoletely  veined.  Branches  erect.  {Don's  Mill.) 
An  evergreen  shrub.  Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 
Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
white  ; May  and  June. 


1229.  P.  (m.)  tigus- 
trifulia. 


» 4.  P.  (m.)  pe'ndula  Ait.  The  droopin g-branched  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.,  Kew.,  1 . p.  11.;  Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonyme.  P.  mddia  y Willd.  Sp.  1.  p.  43. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  0000.  in  p.  0000. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletely  serrated  at  the 
apex,  veiny.  Branches  drooping  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen  shrub  South 
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of  Europe.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introd.  1597.  Flowers  greenish  white ; 
May  and  June. 

» 5.  P.  (m.)  oleasfo'lia  Ait.  The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  P.  media  S Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  11.;  P.  racemdsa  Link  Jahrb.  1.  p. 

160. 

Engravings.  Pluk.,  t.  310.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  1230. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  almost  entire,  obtuse, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  veiny.  Branches  erectish.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

An  evergreen  shrub.  South  of  Europe.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers  greenisn  white  ; May  and  June. 


1231.  P.  (m.)  latifolia. 


& 6.  P.  (m.)  latifo'lia  L.  The  broad-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  10.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  P.  latifdlia  /3  serrata  Poll.  FI.  Ver.  1.  p.  7. ; P.  lati- 
fdlia  /3  Ten.  FI.  Heap.  3.  p.  6.  ; P.  spindsa  Ten.  Syll.  p.  9.  No. 

2. ; P.  latifblia  /3  spinbsa  Seg.  Ver.  2.  p.  273. 

Engravings.  Smith  FI.  Graec.,  t.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  1231. 

Sjjec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cordate  at  the 
base.  (Doji’s  Mill.)  A low  sub-evergreen  tree ; 
in  England  a shrub.  South  of  Europe.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers 
greenish  white  ; May  and  June. 

& 7.  P.  (m.)  lje'vis  Ait.  The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1. 

p.  12. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  P.  latifdlia  var.  a. 

Willd.  Sp.  1.  p.  43. ; P.  latifdlia 
Mill.  Diet.  No.  1 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 125.  ; 
and  our  fig.  1232. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  almost  en- 
tire, veiny,  bluntish  ; an  inch  or  more  in  length,  a 
little  narrowed  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a small 
mucro  at  the  point.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa. 
Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1597. 
Flowers  greenish  white  ; May  and  June. 

The  leaves  are  smoother  than  those  of  any  other 
1232.  v.  (m.)  ire'vis  variety. 

e 8.  P.  (m.)  obli'qua  Ait.  The  obliqu e-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  12.  ; Don’s  Mill., 

4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  P.  latifolia  y Willd.  Sp.  1.  p.  43. ; P.  fo- 
lidcea  Link  Jahrb.  1.  p.  54. ; Phillyrea  ii.  Clus.  Hist. 
p.  52. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1233. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong, 
serrated,  acute  at  both  ends,  veiny, 
bent  obliquely.  Leaves  like  those  of 
iliyrica.  (Don’s  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  South  of  Europe.  Height  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1579.  Flowers 
greenish  white ; May  and  June. 

st  9.  P.  (m.)  spino'sa  Mill.  The  spiny,  or  Holly-leaved , 

Phillyrea. 

| Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1 p.  12.  • Don’s  Mill.,  4.  1234.  P.  !m. 

p.  46. 
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Synonymes.  P.  flicifblia  Willd.  Enutn.  1.  p.  13.;  P.  latifblia  £ spinbsa  J Villd.  Sp.  1.  p.  43. ; P 
latifblia  longifblia  Link  Jahrb.  1.  p.  54. ; Phill^rea  i.  Clus  Hist.  p.  51. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  310.  f.  4. ; and  our  fig.  1234.,  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuspidately  serrated,  glabrous,  flat,  veiny.  (Don's  Mill.)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  South  of  Europe.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1597 
Flowers  greenish  white  ; May  and  June. 


Genus  III. 


CHIGNA'NTHUS  L.  The  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  Tree.  Lin.  Syst. 
Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  21.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  50. 

Synonymes.  Chionanthe,  Fr. ; Schneeblume,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  c/iion,  snow,  and  anthos,  a flower  ; in  reference  to  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the 
species. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  small,  4-parted,  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  with  a short 
tube  and  a 4-parted  limb  ; segments  of  the  limb  long  and  linear.  Style  hardly 
any.  Stigma  2dobed.  Anthei's  almost  sessile.  Drupe  baccate,  containing 
a striated  nut.  Seeds  albuminous.  (Don's  Mill.') 

Leaves  simple,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  opposite,  entire.  Flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, simple  or  compound,  terminal  or  axillary,  snow-white. — Trees  or  low 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 

This  genus  differs  from  O'lea,  principally  in  the  figure  of  the  segments  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  being  deciduous.  The  only  hardy  species  is  a shrub 
or  low  tree,  a native  of  North  America. 


si  1.  C.  virgFnica  L.  The  Virginian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  11.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  7. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  50. 

Synonymes.  Snowdrop  Tree,  Amer. ; Arbre  de  Neige,  Fr. : Schneeblume,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1204. ; the  portrait  of  a plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  a 
scale  of  1 in.  to  4 ft. ; in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1206.  ; and  our  fig.  1235. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  terminal.  Pe- 
duncles 3-flowered.  Flowers  pedicellate. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  resembling 
those  of  a deciduous  magnolia.  Drupe 
purplish.  (Don's  Mill.')  A large  deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree.  Pennsylvania  and 
Carolina,  in  boggy  woods.  Height  10  ft. 
to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1796,  Flowers 
white  ; May  to  July. 

Varieties. 

ife  5 C.v.  2 latfolia  Catesb.  Car.  t.  69., 

Kern.  Ahlnld.  t.  607.  C.v.  montana 
Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  8. — Has  the 
leaves  oval-lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
glabrous  ; panicles  dense ; drupes 
oval.  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1736. 

si1  f,  v.  3 angustifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  23.  C.  trifida 
Mcench. — lias  the  leaves  lanceolate  and  glabrous.  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 

& 3*  C.  v.  4 martlima  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  8.  C.  maritima  Lodd. 
Cat.  ed.  1836. — A native  of  North  America,  in  boggy  woods  by  the 
sea  side ; having  the  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and 
pubescent ; the  panicles  very  loose  ; and  the  drupes  elliptic. 
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It  requires  to  be  grown  in  moist  soil,  either  sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam,  and 
in  a sheltered  situation.  It  may  be  propagated  by  layers  ; but  as  seeds  are 
easily  imported  from  America,  and  as  the  plant  does  not  root  very  readily, 
that  mode  is  not  often  adopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
common  ash. 


O'LEA. — Though  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  too  tender  to  stand 
the  open  air  in  Britain,  yet  there  is  one  variety  of  the  common  olive,  obtained 
from  Nikita  in  the  Crimea,  winch  has  lived 
through  the  winter  of  1837-8,  as  a standard, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and 
0.  americana  L.  (Jig.  1236.)  has  lived 
against  a wall  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This 
tree  is  the  devil-wood  of  the  Americans,  a 
native  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  north 
as  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  It  is  sometimes 
found  as  high  as  30  or  35  feet ; but  its 
ordinary  height  is  10  or  12  feet.  The  leaves 
are  4 or  5 inches  long,  of  a shining  light 
green  ; and  they  remain  on  two  or  three 
years.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a 
pale  yellow',  and  strongly  scented  ; appear- 
ing about  the  end  of  April.  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  common 
pea ; and,  when  ripe,  of  a purple  colour, 
approaching  to  blue.  It  ripens  in  America 
in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a great  part  of  the  winter, 
formin';  a fine  contrast  to  the  foliage. 


1236.  O'lea  americana. 


Sect.  II.  Syri'nge^:. 
Genus  IV. 


SYRI' NGA  L.  The  Lilac.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  22.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 

Synonymes.  Lilac  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  372.,  Juss.  Gen.  p.  105. ; Lilas,  Fr. ; Flieder,  Ger. ; Lilaco,  Ital. 
Derivation.  Prom  sirinx,  the  native  name  in  Barbary.  The  tubes  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are 
manufactured  from  the  wood  of  this  shrub  ; and  also  from  that  of  the  Philadelphus  coronarius, 
to  which  the  name  was  originally  given.  Hence  the  old  English  name  of  Pipe  Tree,  which  was 
applied  both  to  the  Philadelphus  and  the  Syringa.  Lilac  is  from  lilac,  or  lilag,  the  Persian  word 
for  a flower. 

i Gen.  Char .,  fyc.  Calyx  small,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a Im- 
parted limb.  Stamens  2,  enclosed.  Stigma  trifid.  Capsule  ovate,  com- 
pressed, 2-celled,  2-valved,  2-seeded ; valves  navicular,  with  a narrow 
dissepiment  in  the  middle.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  in 
! thyrsoid  terminal  panicles,  oppositely  branched,  purple  or  white.  — Shrubs 
| or  low  trees  ; natives  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

Highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates  for  the  beauty  and 
i fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which  these  are  produced 
i in  spring.  The  natural  mode  of  propagating  is  by  suckers,  which  all  the 
| species  produce  in  abundance  ; and  they  will  all  grow'  in  any  common  soil.  All 
the  species  may  be  grafted  on  the  ash  (See  Card.  Mag 1840,  p.  37.) 
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st  1.  S.  vulga'ris  L.  The  common  Lilac. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  11.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 

Synonymcs.  Lilac  vulgaris  Gcertn  ; Pipe  Privet,  or  Pipe  Tree ; Lilas  commun,  Fr.  ■ eemeiner 
Flieder,  Gcr. ; Lilia,  or  Lilac  turco,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  7. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  77. ; N.  Du.  Ham.,  t.  61. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  (Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous shrub.  Persia  and  Hungary,  on  chalky  precipices  in  the  Overna 
valley,  and  Mount  Domoglet,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  group  of  rocks  alon"  the 
Danube.  Height  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers  purple 
or  white ; May.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 


Varieties. 

M S.  v.  1 cceriilea  Clus.  Hist.  i.  p.  56  , Krause  t.  26.,  and  our  Jig.  1238. 
— Flowers  blue.  There  is  a subvariety  with  the  leaves  imperfectly 
variegated. 

St  S.  v.  2 violdcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  18.3.,  and  our 
jig.  1237.  — Flowers  purple.  The  Scotch  Lilac,  so 
called,  because  it  was  first  recorded  in  Sutherland’s 
Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

St  S.  v.  3 alba. — Flowers  white.  This  variety  flowers 
earliest. 

Sfe  S.  v.  4 alba  major  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  previous  variety. 

& S.  v.  5 alba  plena.  S.  plena  Lod.  Cat. — Flowers  double. 

St  S v.  6 rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  — Flowers  red 

St  S.  v.  7 rubra  major  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836,  the  Lilas 
de  Marly  of  the  French  gardeners,  has  flowers 
larger  than  the  parent  variety.  1237  s.  v.  vioucea. 

Other  Varieties.  A number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  bv 
Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings  ; but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served are  so  well  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  blue,  the  violet,  the 
red,  and  the  white. 


The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  and  upwards  in  good  free 
soil ; and,  though  it  naturally  sends  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  everv 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when  these  are  cleared 
away  as  they  appear,  and  only  one  stem  left,  it 
may  be  trained  to  form  a very  handsome  small  tree, 
beautiful  when  in  leaf,  and  preeminently  so  when 
in  flower.  The  rate  of  growth  is  considerable, 
varying,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation,  from 
18  in.  to  3 ft.  in  a year,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years.  The  duration  is  not^great;  probably  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  in  rich  soils,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  such  as  are  dry  and  comparatively 
poor.  Plants  which  are  never  allowed  to  produce 
suckers  of  any  size,  and  in  which  the  bunches  of 
flowers  have  been  thinned  out,  ripen  seeds  ; and 
these,  according  to  Miller,  produced  plants  which 
are  true  to  their  varieties.  In  some  parts  of  Britain, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  mixed  with 
other  shrubs,  or  planted  alone,  to  form  garden 
hedges ; and,  as  a proof  of  its  hardiness,  we  may 
mention  that  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road- 
sides, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulin  and  Augsburg, 
in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  region  of 
Bavaria.  Mixed  with  sweet  briars,  sloe  thorns,  scarlet  thorns,  Guelder  rose 
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trees,  &c.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room. 

st  2.  S.  JosikaA*  Jacq.  Josika’s  Lilac. 

Identification.  Jacq.  in  Bot.  Zeit.,  1831,  t.  67.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3278. ; Bot.  Keg.,  t.  1733.  ; Botanist,  t.  24.  ; and  our  figs.  1239.  and  1210 . 

Spec.  Charge.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous,on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (Don's  Mill .) 

An  upright  deciduous 
shrub.  Transylvania, 
in  shady  places  near 
water.  Height  6 ft.  to 
12*  ft.  Introd.  in  1835. 

Flowers  purple  ; May. 

Naked  young  wood 
purplish  green. 

st  3.  S.  pe'rsica  L. 


1239.  S.  Josikee 


1240.  S.  Josikit-'u. 


The  Persian  Lilac. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  11. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 

Synonymes.  Lilac  minor  Mccnch  ; Lilac  p£rsica  Lam. ; Lilas  de  Perse,  Fr. ; Lilac  di  Persia,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  486. ; and  our  Jig.  1242. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate, 
entire.  Flowers  purple.  (Don's  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  shrub.  Persia.  Height  4 ft.  to 
6 ft.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  purple; 

May  and  June. 

Varieties. 

st  S.  p.  2 alba  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — 

Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers 
white. 

st  S.  p.  3 laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836, 

Bot.  Cab.  1107.,  and  our  Jig.  1241. 

S.  capitata  Gmel.  ltin.  iii.  p.  304. 

t.  32.  f.  1., 
a Feuilles 


1241.  S.  p.  laciniata. 


Synonymes. 


Schmidt.  Baum.  ii.  p.  79. ; Lilas 
de  Persil,  Fr.  — This  variety 
has  some  of  its  leaves  pinnatifidly  cut, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  cut  in  some 
manner. 

31  S.  p.  4 salvifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  has 
the  leaves  somewhat  hoary,  like  those  of 
the  common  sage. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low  deciduous 
shrubs.  It  is  frequently  planted  in  pots,  and  forced 
so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas.  In  Paris, 
it  is  said,  they  retard  the  Persian  lilacs,  by  placing 
them  in  an  icehouse  in  December,  and  keeping  them 
there  till  the  September  or  October  following,  when 
they  will  come  into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  about  Christmas.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vii.  p.  247.) 
Layers  and  suckers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  any  common  garden  soil. 

a 4.  S.  rothomage'nsis.  The  Rouen  Liiac. 

S.  dtibia  Pen.  Ench.  1.  p.9. ; Lildccum  rothomagcnse  Renault  FI.  de  VOrne  p.  100. 


1242.  S.  ptrsica 
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S.  media  Dum.  Cours.  1.  p.  700. ; Lilas  Varin  N.  Du  11am. ; S.  chinensis  Willd.  Sp.  1.  p.  48., 
Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  51.  ; S.  sibirica  Hort. ; the  Siberian  Lilac  Hart. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  63.  ; and  our  fig.  1243. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers  purple.  ( Dun’s  Mill.)  An  inter- 
mediate plant  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S. 
persica.  A shrub,  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  high ; a 
hybrid  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  persica  ; 
raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Varin,  the  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  there.  Introduced 
in  1795.  Flowers  purple  ; May  and  June. 


Varieties. 

S.  r.  2 Lilas  Royal  Bon  Jardin.  1836, 
has  the  flowers  more  compact  than 
the  species. 

Sk  S.  r.  3 saugeanaHorL  ; Lilas  sauge,  Fr.  ; 
differs  from  the  Lilas  Varin  in  having 
the  flowers  more  red  and  more  beau- 
tiful. S.  coccinea  and  S.  chinensis  1 243.  S.  rothomag£n*is. 

rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  appear  to 
be  identical  with  this  variety,  or  very  slightly  different. 


It  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  and  a most 
abundant  flowerer ; and,  in  favourable  soils 
and  situations,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  or 
1*2  feet. 

S.  Emodi  Wall.  Cat.  No.  2831.,  Don's 
Mill.  iv.  p.  51.,  Royle  Illust.  p.  267.  t.  65. 
f.  2.,  and  our  fig.  1244?.,  has  the  leaves  ellip- 
tic-oblong, glaucous  beneath,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex.  Branches 
waited.  Thyrse  terminal  and  panicled.  Cap- 
sules almost  cylindrical.  The  bud-scales  per- 
manent at  the  base  of  the  year’s  shoots.  A 
shrub,  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  native  of  Kamaon, 
towards  the  Himalayas,  with  purple  flowers. 
This  very  ornamental  and  desirable  plant  has 
lately  been  raised  in  the  H.  S.  Gardens  from 
seeds  received  from  the  Himalayas. 


1214.  S.  Emodi. 


Genus  V. 


FONTANEvS7.4  Labill.  The  Fontanesia.  Lin . Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Labill.  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  t.  1.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 

Derivation.  Named  after  llend  Louicke  Dcs  Fontaines . author  of  Flora  Atlantica,  2 vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1798-99,  and  several  other  works. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc  Calyx  4 — 6-parted,  permanent.  Corolla  4 — 6-parted,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  2,  elongated.  Stigma  bifid,  hooked.  Capsule  a 2 — F- 
winged,  2-celled,  papery,  indehiscent  samara ; cells  1-seeded.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sub-evergreen ; lanceolate.  Flowers 
in  axillary  racemes,  whitish  yellow.  — Shrubs  with  the  habit  of  Phillyrea 
media,  natives  of  Asia,  and  forming  a connecting  link  between  F’raxinieae 
and  Oleince.  Layers,  in  common  soil. 
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& at  *£  1 IF.  phillyreoi'des  Labill.  The  Phillyrea- 
like  Fontanesia. 

Identification.  Labill.  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  1. 1. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1308.;  and  o'ox  fig.  1245. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  See  Gen.  Char.  A sub-evergreen  shrub 
or  low  tree.  Syria  between  Laodicea  and  Mount  Cas- 
sius, and  Sicily.  Height  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  Introduced 
in  1787.  Flowers  greenish  white,  turning  to  brownish 
yellow  ; June,  and  remaining  on  the  tree  two  or 
three  months. 

Readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by 
grafting  on  the  common  privet.  Grafted  standard 
high  on  the  ash,  it  would  form  a very  handsome 
drooping-branched  tree. 


Sect.  III.  jFrAXINIE'tE. 
Genus  VI. 


-FRA'XINUS  Tourn.  The  Asii.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 


Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  343. ; Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1160.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  53. 

Synonymes . Frene,  Fr. ; Esche,  Ger. ; Frassino,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  derivation  of  Fraxinus  given  in  Don’s  Miller  is,  from  phrasso,  to  enclose  ; the  ash 
having  been  formerly  used  for  making  hedges.  Linnaeus  derives  it  from  phraxis,  a separation, 
because  the  wood  splits  easily.  Others  derive  it  from  frangitur,  because  the  young  branches  are 
easily  broken  ; or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironically,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  toughness  of 
the  old  wood.  None  of  these  derivations,  however,  appears  very  satisfactory.  The  English  name 
of  Ash  may  be  derived  either  from  the  Saxon  word  cese,  a pike  ; or  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  branches,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes. 


Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4-toothed. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  2,  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Female  flowers  the  same,  except  that  they 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a pistil  that  has  a bifid  stigma.  Fruit , 

or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  Cells  1 -seeded.,  {Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  unequally  pinnate. 
Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  greenish  yellow.  Fruit , or  samara,  2-celled, 
compressed,  winged  at  top. — Trees  ; natives  of  Europe,  part  of  Asia,  and 
North  America. 


The  species  are  raised  from  seeds ; and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  grafting  on 
.Fraxinus  excelsior,  but  partly  also  from  seeds.  There  is  a great  tendency  in 
all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties ; and  many  of  what  are  by  botanists 
described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled  to  that  distinction. 
All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good  soil,  and  in  a sheltered  situation. 
The  European  ash  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  timber  trees,  as  is  the  Ame- 
rican ash  in  North  America. 

A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth  or  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  Natives  of  Europe. 
¥ 1.  F.  exce'lsior  L.  The  taller,  or  common.  Ash. 

i Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  1509.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  53. 

Synonymes.  F.  apetala  Lam.  III.  t.  858.  f.  1.  ; F.  rostrata  Guss.  FI.  liar.  p.  374.  ; F.  O'rnus  Seep. 

(Cam.  No.  1249. ; F.  erbsa  Pers.  ; F.  crispa  Bose ; le  Frene,  Fr. ; Aesche  or  Esche,  Ger.  and 
Dutch ; Ask,  Dan.  and  Swed.\  Frassino,  Ital. ; Fresno,  Span.',  Freixo,  Port.',  Jas,  Jasen,  or 
Jassen,  Russ.  ; JEse,  Sax. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1692. ; the  plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  ourfig.  1246. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, cuneated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emarginate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generally  5 pairs  of  leaflets,  but  sometimes  6. 
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The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers  ; on  others,  hermaphrodite  ones  ; 
and  on  others,  male  ones  ; while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in 
two  of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A large  deciduous 
tree.  Europe.  Height  30  ft.  to  80  ft.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; March 
and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear.  Samara  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 
Decaying  leaves  brown  and  yellow.  Naked  young  wood  ash  grey. 


Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous ; we  shall  give  first  those  which  are  allowed 
to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  afterwards  indicate  those  which  are  treated 
by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept  distinct,  but 
which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than  varieties. 

¥ F.  c.  2 pendula  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed 
1836;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st.  edit.  vol.  vi., 
and  our  fig.  1247.  — Branches  pendulous.  Discovered,  about 
1750,  at  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire  ; and  subsequently  in  a wood 
in  Argyllshire.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  124.) 

¥ F.  c.  3 aurea  Willd.  Enum.  p.  1059.  F.  aurea  Pers.  Ench.  ii.  p. 
604.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  yellow 
and  dotted  ; and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  unequally  serrated, 
acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous, 
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particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but 
from  the  curved  contorted  character 
of  its  branches,  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  horns  of  an  animal. 

* jf  F.  e.  4 a urea  pendula.  — Bark  yellow, 
and  the  branches  as  pendulous,  and 
of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of 
F.  e.  pendula. 

*i  F.  e.  5 crisp  a.  F.  crispa  Bose,  F.  atro- 
vlrens  Desf.  Arb.  i.  p.  104. — Leaves 


i?C7.  F.  c.  pendula. 


dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darkness  of  the  green  ot 
the  leaves  is  remarkable ; and  this  and  their  crumpled  appearance, 
combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole  plant,  render 
it  a strikingly  grotesque  object. 

¥ F.  e.  6 jaspidea  Willd.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  streaked  with  reddish  white. 

¥ F.  e.  7 purpurascens  Descemet  (F.  purpurea  Hort .).  — Bark  purple. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

¥ F.  e.  8 argentea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves  variegated 
with  white. 

¥ F.  f.  9 lutea.  — Leaflets  edged  with  yellow. 

*£  F.  e.  10  erosa  Pers.  Ench.  i.  p.  604.  — Leaflets  erosely  toothed. 

¥F.f,  11  horkontalis  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
— Branches  spreading  horizontally. 

tfc  F.  e.  12  verrucosa  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.—= 
Branches  warted. 

*£  F.  e.  13  verrucosa  pendula. — Branches  warted  and  pendulous.  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden. 

3E  F.  <?.  14  nana  Lod.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  F.  e.  humilis,  and  F.  Theophrasti 
Hort.  — The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smaller  and  closer  together,  and  the  plant  seldom 
exceeds  3 ft.  in  hftight. 

£ F.  e.  15  fungosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Bark  fungous-like. 

¥ F.  e.  16  verticillata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  whorled. 

F.  e.  17  villosa  nova  Descemet. — Leaves  villous. 

Other  Varieties.  There  are  several  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  other  collections,  but  we  do  not  think  them  worth  enumerating. 

The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees,  attaining  a height 
ol  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and  enduring  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree 
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whatever,  in  cultivation  in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants 
growing  undei  it,  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  the 
surface,  exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other 
plant,  except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots.  It  always  grows  best  in  good, 
somewhat  calcareous  soil ; which,  though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining 
water.  The  most  profitable  age  for  felling  the  ash  appears  to  be  from  80  to 
100  years,  but  it  will  continue  pushing  from  stools  or  from  pollards,  for  above 
100  years.  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  very  elastic  ; so  much  so,  that  a joist 
of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of  any  other 
tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64  lb.  9 oz.  when  green, 
and  49  lb.  8 oz.  when  dry.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  increased  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  growth ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  wood  of 
young  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  Since  the  use  of  iron 
became  so  general  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments  and  machines,  the  value 
of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain  ; it  still,  however,  ranks 
next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  held  even  to  surpass  it  for  some  pur- 
poses. It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the  wheelwright,  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  highly  valued  for  kitchen  tables  and 
steps  of  stairs,  as  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer’s  fingers.  Young  ash  is  particularly 
valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handies  to  baskets,  rods  for  training  plants, 
forming  bowers,  for  light  hurdles,  and  for  wattling  fences  ; and  also  for  walk- 
ingsticks.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by 
grafting.  The  samaras,  or  keys,  are  generally  ripe  in  October ; when  they 
should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the  rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be 
mixed  with  light  sandy  earth,  and  laid  in  a heap  of  a flat  form,  not  more  than 
lOin.  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  heating.  Here  they  should  be 
turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  in  February  they 
may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  mid- 
dling soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of  the  soil  is  of  little  consequence ; but  it 
should  be  well  broken  by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited 
at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a quarter  of  an  inch 
with  soil.  Sown  in  February  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June. 


*£  2.  F.  (e.)  heterophy'lla  Vahl.  The  various-leaved  Ash. 


Identification.  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  53 

Synonymes.  F.  sirnplicifblia  Willd.  Sp.  4 
plicifhlia  Hort. ; F.  excelsior  /3  diversi- 
fhlia  Ait. ; F.  excelsior  var.  e Lam. 
Diet.  2.  p.  554.  ; F.  excelsior  /3  hetero- 
ph^Ha  Dec.  ; F.  integrifhlia  and  diver, 
sifulia  Hort. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2476.  ; the 
plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  vi.  ; and  our  fig.  1249. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  simple 
or  trifoliate,  dentately  ser- 
rated. Samara  oblong-lance- 
olate, 1 in.  long,  obtuse  and 
emarginate  at  the  apex. 
Leaves  usually  simple,  but 
sometimes  with  3 or  5 leaflets 
3 — 4 in.  long,  ovate,  sub- 
cordate,  or  acuminate  at  the 
base  and  apex.  Branche 
dotted.  Buds  black.  ( Don’s 
Mill.}  A tree,  attaining  nearly 
the  same  dimensions  as  the 
common  ash,  and  without 
doubt  only  a variety  of  it. 


Don’s 'Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 

p.  1098. ; F.  monoph^lla  Desf.  Arb.  1.  p.  102. 


F.  sim- 


ms.  F.  (e.)  h.  varie-k. 
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X‘249.  F.  (e.)  hetcrcphyila. 

Variety. 

3£  F.  ( e .)  li.  2 variegdta.  {Jig.  1248.)— Leaves  variegated;  discovered  in 
1830,  at  Eglantine,  near  Hillsborough  in, 
the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland. 

¥ 3.  F.  (e.)  angustifo'lia  Bank.  The  narrow- 
leaved Ash. 

Identification.  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  pt.  2.  p.  177. ; Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  52. ; 

Wiild.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1100-  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 

{ Synonyme.  F.  salicifdlia  Hort. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1250. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely 
denticulated.  Samaras  in  3 — 4 pairs,  from  H in. 
to  2 in.  long,  lanceolate,  entire  at^  the  apex  and 
acute,  obtuse  at  the  base.  Branchlets  green, 
dotted  with  white.  Buds  brown.  Peduncles 
below  the  leaves,  solitary,  2 in.  long.  Flowers 
naked.  {Don's  Mill.)  A tree.  Spain.  Height 
30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  ? in  1815.  Flowers 
greenish  white.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  Lod.  J250..  F.  (c.,  angusUf6ii3. 

B.  Leaflets  small , smooth  or  shining  above.  Natives  of  the  South  of  Europe , 
the  North  of  Africa , or  the  West  of  Asia. 

$ 4.  F.  parvifo'lia  VVilld.  The  small-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.  Wiild.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1101. ; Tenore  Syll.,  p.  9.  No.  5.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 
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Elu7our%  ^Jld*  BerL  Baumz"  P-  155*  t.  2.  f.  2.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  Is';,  edit.,  vol.  ri. , 


1251.  F.  parvifolia. 


Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaflets  5 — 7 pairs,  sessile,  roundish  ovate  and  oblong,  at- 
tenuated at  the  base  ; quite  entire  at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the 
apex,  mucronate.  Flowers  naked.  Branches  purplish,  trigonal  at  the  top. 
( Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  Levant.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introd. 
1822.  Flowers  greenish  yellow ; April  and  May.  Samara  smaller  than 
those  of  the  common  ash  ; ripe  in  October.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  Lod.. 


^ 5.  F.  (p.)  arge'ntea  Lois.  The  silvery  -leaved  Ash. 


Identification.  Lois.  FI.  Gall.,  697. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  2098.  in  p.  1108. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  usually  3 pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  elliptic, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntly  toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules.  Leaves 
silvery  grey.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree. 

Corsica,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Height  30  ft. 
to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1835.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow  ; April  and  May. 

This  variety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F. 
e.  foliis  argenteis,  which  is  merely  a variegation 
of  the  common  ash  (F.  excelsior). 

¥ 6.  F.  (p.)  oxyca'rpa  Willd.  The  sharp-fruited 
Ash. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1100. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4 p.  55 
Synonrjmcs.  F.  oxyphylla  Biel).  Ft.  Taur.  2.  p.  450. : F.  O'rnus 
Pall.  Itin.  Taur. 

Engraving.  Oxixfig.  1252.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  2—3  pairs,  almost 
sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  gla- 
brous. Flowers  naked.  Samara  lanceolate, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  mucronate.  Branchlets 
green,  with  white  dots.  Buds  brown.  (Don's 

v 1252.  F.  (p.)  oxycarpa. 
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Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  Caucasus.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced 
in  1815.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
most  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  of  a dark  glossy  green,  and  are  produced  in 
tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 


X 7.  F.  pa'llida  Bose.  The  ptde-barhed  Ash. 

Identification.  Bose  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  96.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2099-  in  p.  1109. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3 pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-ian- 
ceolate,  toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  ( Don's  Mill.)  In  Don’s  Miller 
this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a native  of  North  America ; but  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  the 
plants  to  which  this  name  is  affixed  obviously  belong  to  F.  excelsior. 


*t  8.  F.  Lentiscifo'lia  Desf.  The  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash. 


vol.  vi. : and 


Identification.  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  52. ; Willd.  Sp.,  p.  1101. 

Synonytncs.  F.  <amariscif61ia  Vahl  Enum.  1.  p.  52.,  Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  54.  ; F.  parvif6iia  Lam 
Diet.  2.  p.  540. ; F.  aleppensis  Plu/c.  Fkyt.  182.  f.  4. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  182.  f.  4.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit, 
our  fig.  1263. 

S]>ec.  Charac.,  <SfC. 

Leaflets  petio- 
late,  oblong  and 
lanceolate,  sharp- 
ly serrated,  the 
serratures  mu- 
cron  ate  ; 4 — 5 

pairs  according 
to  Vahl  ; G — 7 
pairs  according 
to  Willd. ; i in. 
long,  terminal 
one  smaller  than 
the  lateral  ones. 

Branches  dark 
purple.  Buds 
brown.  Flowers 
naked.  Samara 
narrow,  gradually 
widening  to  the 
apex,  and  retuse 
there.  (Don’s 
Mill.)  A decidu- 
ous tree.  Aleppo. 

Height  30  ft.  to 
50  ft.  Introduced  in  1710. 

Variety. 

4 F.  1. 


1*55.  F lentiscif61ia. 


Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May  and  June. 


2 pendula  has  slender  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a very 
elegap.j  tree.  Introduced  in  1833.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  Lod. 

C.  Leaves  and  Leaflets  large , glaucous , and  downy  beneath.  Natives  exclusively 
of  A orth  America  ; and,  in  Britain , chiefly  to  be  considered  as  ornamental 
trees. 


From  carefully  observing  all  the  kinds  of  American  ash  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  are  all  variations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  most  dis- 
tinct of  these,  as  far  as  respects  the  leaves,  appear  to  be  F.  a.  pubescens 
and  F.  a.  juglandifolia ; and,  as  far  as  respects  the  shoots,  F.  a.  quadrangu- 
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lata.  Seeds  of  the  eight  following  kinds  are  annually  imported  from  America 
by  the  London  seedsmen,  and  the  plants,  in  general,  come  up  tolerably  true. 
This  may  also  be  said  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  which  we  have  only  given 
the  names. 

If  9.  F.  America 'n a Willd.  The  American  Ash. 

Identification.  Willd  Sp.,  4.  p.  1102.;  TVlichx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  59. 

Synonymes.  F.  acuminata  Lam.,  Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  56.,  Fursh  Sept.  2.  p.  9. ; F.  discolor  Muhl. ; 
white  Ash,  green  Ash,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  US.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit. : 
and  our  figs.  1254.  and  1255. 


Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong,  acuminate,  shining  above,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  calyculate.  (Foil's  Mill.)  A deciduous 
tree.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  woods. 

Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in 
1723.  Flowers  greenish  yellow; 

May.  Samaras  rarely  produced. 


Variety. 

3f  F.  a.  2 latifolia  has  broader 
leaves  than  the  species. 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  in  1835. 


Early  in  spring,  the  leaflets  are 
covered  with  a light  down,  which  gra- 
dually disappears,  till,  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  they  are  perfectly  smooth, 
of  a light  green  colour  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  This  difference  in 
the  colour  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaflets  is  peculiar  to  this  species  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  named  F.  dis- 
color. It  is  also  called  the  white  ash 
from  the  colour  of  its  bark,  by  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished,  in  America, 
from  the  other  sorts  indigenous  there. 
In  Britain,  all  sorts  of  American  ash 
are  readily  known  from  FYaxinus 
excelsior,  by  their  lighter  bark,  and  by 
the  paler  green  of  their  leaves. 


1255-  C.  americana. 


*L  10.  F.  (a.)  pube'scens  Walt . The  downy  Ash. 

Identification.  Walt.  FI.  Car.,  p.  £54. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.  : Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 

Synonymes.  F.  nigra  Du  Rot  Harbk.  ed.  2.  vol.  1.  p.  398.  ; F.  tomentbsa  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  & 
p.  6j.  ; red  Ash,  black  Ash,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  119. ; and  our  fig.  1256. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  3 — 4 pairs,  petio- 
late,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy  or 
tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  petioles 
and  branches.  Flowers  calyculate.  Ra- 
cemes rather  compound.  Calyx  campanu- 
late.  Samara  narrow,  lanceolate,  obtuse, 
with  a short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2 in. 
long.  Stamens  2 — 3 — 4.  {Don's  Mill.) 

A deciduous  tree.  North  America.  Height 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1811.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow ; May. 

Though  Michaux  has  described  the  leaflets 
as  denticulated,  yet  in  his  figure,  of  which 
Jig.  1256.  is  a reduced  copy,  they  are  per- 
fectly entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  living  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

"V cl  vi  c tLcs  • 

If  F.  (a.)  p.  2 longifo/ia  Willd.  Sp.  iv. 
p.  1 103.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i. 
p.  9.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836 ; F. 
pennsylvanica  Marsh.  ; has  the 
leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenu-  125G*  *■•(*)  pui>&««k- 

ated,  somewhat  serrated. 

% F.  (a.)  p.  3 latifolia  Willd.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  9.,  has  t!  e 
leaflets  ovate,  broad. 

¥ F.  (a.)  p.  4 subpubescens  Pers.  Ench.  ii.  p.  605.  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.  i.  p.  9. ; ? F.  subvillosa  Bose ; has  the  leaflets  petiolate,  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath ; common 
petioles  glabrous. 

The  length  of  the  annual  shoots,  and  the  spaces  between  the  buds,  are  one 
half  those  of  F.  americana ; and  the  tree  is  of  smaller  size,  and  slower 
growth.  The  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  downy  on  the  under  sur- 
face ; and,  on»  insulated  trees,  this  down  becomes  red  on  the  approach  of 
autumn,  both  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  that  year;  whence,  probably,  the 
name  of  red  ash.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a deep  brown,  and  the  heart- 
wood  of  a brighter  red  than  that  of  the  white  ash. 


; 


1*  11.  F.  (a.)  -sambucifo'lia  Vahl.  The 
Euler-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  51.  ; Pursh  Sept., 
1.  p.  8.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 

Synonymes.  F.  nigra  Mccnch  ; F.  crlspa  Hort. ; the 
black  Ash,  Water  Ash,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  122.  j and 
our  figs.  1257.  and  1258. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  3 pairs,  3 in.  to 
4 in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  having  the 
axils  of  the  veins  villous  beneath.  Young 
branches  green,  beset  with  black  dots. 
Buds  brown  or  blue.  Flowers  like 
those  of  the  common  ash.  {Don's  Mill.) 
A deciduous  tree.  Canada  to  Carolina. 
Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  America  ; in 
England  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 

Variety. 

*t-  F.  {a.)  z.  2 crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 
1836  has  the  leaves  curled.  Lod. 
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The  buds  are  of  a deep  blue,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
sprinkled  with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappear  as  the 
season  advances.  The  leaves,  at  their  unfolding,  are  accompanied 
by  scales,  which  fall  after  two  or  three  weeks : they  are  12  or 
15  inches  long  when  fully  developed  ; and  the  leaflets  are  sessile, 
of  a deep  green  colour,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  coated 
with  red  down  on  the  main  ribs  beneath.  When  bruised,  they 
emit  an  odour  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  elder.  The  sa- 
maras resemble  those  of  the  blue  ash  (F.  quadrangulata),  and 
are  nearly  as  broad  at  the  base  as  at  the  summit.  The  black 
ash  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  white  ash  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  a duller  hue,  less  deeply  furrowed,  and  has  the 
layers  of  the  epidermis  applied  in  broad  sheets 


1258.  F.  (a.)«am- 
bucifolia. 


¥ 12.  F.  (a.)  quadrangula'ta  Michx.  The  quadrangular-irawc/ze-f/  Ash. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  255. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  8. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 
Synonymes.  F tetragbna  Cels  ex  Bum.  Cours.  ; F.  quadrangul&ris  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; blue  Ash, 
Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  123. ; and  our  figs.  1259.  and  1260. 

Spec.  Char.,  c fc.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  downy 
beneath.  Samara  blunt  at  both  ends.  Branches  quadrangular.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  tree.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Height  CO  ft. 
to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 


Variety. 

F.  (a.)  q.  2 nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  with  conspicuous 
nerves. 


The  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
long,  and  are  composed  of  2,  3,  or  4 
pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  large,  smooth,  oval- 
acuminate,  distinctly  toothed,  and  sup- 
ported by  short  petiolules.  The  young 
shoots  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached 
are  distinguished  by  4 opposite  mem- 
branes, 3 or  4 lines  broad,  and  of  a 
greenish  colour,  extending  through 
their  whole  length.  This 
character  disappears  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  leaving 
only  the  traces  of  itsexist- 
ence.  The  seeds  are  flat 
from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  and  a little  narrowed 
towards  the  base.  Readily 
distinguished  from  all  the 
other  varieties  of  American 
ash,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  these  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  by 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which 
cracks  and  separates  at  the 
edges  into  thin  plates,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  white  American  oak  (Quercus  alba). 


13.  F.  (a.)  Juglandifo'lia  Lam.  The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  543. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 

Synonymes.  F.  viridis  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  p.  65.  t.  120. ; F.  c6ncolor  Muhl.  j the  green  Ash, 
Michx.  ; western  black  Ash,  Pursh.  _ 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  120. ; tne  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our 
tigs.  1261.  and  1262. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  2 — 4 pairs,  3 in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  but 
not  shining,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  stalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  glabrous.  Branches 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calyculate.  Calyx 
4-toothed.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  (Doji’s  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous tree.  Canada  to  North  Carolina  ; found  in  shady  wet  woods,  and 
chiefly  in  the  western  districts.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1724. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 


12C2.  F.  (a.),juglar»dif„lia. 


name  of  the  green  ash.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  6 in.  to  loin, 
with  from  2 to  4 pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The 
leaflets  are  petiolatea,  and  distinctly  denticulated.  The  seeds  are  small ; and 
the  tree  docs  not  attain  a great  size.  There  is  a splendid  specimen  70  ft. 
high  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  adjoining  Pope’s  villa,  which  is  that  figured 
in  our  first  edition. 

*£  14.  F.  (a.)  carolinia'na  Lam.  The  Carolina  Ash. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  543.;  Pursh  Sept.,],  p.  9. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. ; Lodd.  Cat., 
ea.  1836. 

Synonymes.  F.  excelsior  Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  254.  ; F.  serratifblia  Michx.fil.  Arb.  p.  33. ; F.  lancco- 
l&ta  Borkh. ; shining  Ash,  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2100.  in  p.  1109. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  2—3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  glabrous  and 
shining  above.  Flowers  calyculate.  Branches  glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds, 
brownish.  Racemes  loose,  li  in.  long,  often  twin  from  the  same  .bud. 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate.  Calyx  small,  campanulate.  (Don’s  Mill., 
adapted.)  A deciduous  tree.  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  Height  30  ft.  to 
50ft.  Introduced  in  1783.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  May  and  June. 


Variety. 

It  F.  (a.)  j.  2 subintegerrima  Vahl  Enum.  i.  p.  50.  F’.yuglandifdlia  (3  sub- 
serrata  Willd.;  F.  caroliniana  Wangenh.  Amer.  p.  81.  ex  Willd.  Du 
Roi  Harbk.  ed.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  400.  ex  Vahl.,  F.  Novae- A'ngliae  and 
F.  caroliniana  Mill.  Diet.  Nos.  5, 6.  ? — Leaflets  nearly  entire. 

The  green  ash  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  brilliant 
colour  of  its  young  shoots  ; 
and  by  its  leaves  being  nearly 
of  the  same  colour  on  both 
surfaces.  From  this  uniform- 
ity, which  is  rarely  observed 
in  the  foliage  of  trees,  Dr. 

Muhlenburg  applied  the  spe- 
cific name  concolor  ; and  Mi- 
chaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular 
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This  is  a very  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of 
its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  and  seldom  consist  of 
more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.  The  samaras  are  unlike  those  of  any 
of  the  preceding  sorts  ; being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as  broad  as  they  are 
long.  In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  young  shoots,  are  j 
covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  summer  advances.  H.  S.,  Lod. 

If  15.  F.  (a.)  epi'ptera  Vahl.  The  wing-topped -seeded,  or  two-coloured . 

Ash. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  8. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 

Synonymes.  F.  canadensis  Gccrtn.  Fruct.  1.  p.  222.  t.  49. ; F.  l&ncea  Bose. 

Engravings.  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  t.  49. ; the  plate 'of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit..  1st  edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and 
our  fig.  1263. 


Spec.  Char.y  Src.  Leaflets  lanceolate-elliptic,  subserrated,  opaque,  and  downy 
beneath  on  the  veins.  Samara  cuneated,  obtuse  anil  emarginate  at  the  apex, 
and  terete  at  the  bottom.  Young  branches  green,  covered  with  white  dots. 
Bark  chinky.  Flowers  calyculate.  Buds  brown.  {Don's  Mill.)  A de- 
ciduous tree.  Canada  to  Carolina.  Height  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1823. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May.  Lod.  and  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

¥ 1G.  F.  (a.)  platyca'rpa  Vahl.  The  broad-fruited  Ash. 

Identification.  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  49. ; Fursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  9. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. ; Lodd._Cat., 
ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  F.  caroliniana  Catesb.  Car.  t.  80.  ; the  Carolina  Ash,  Amcr. 

Engravings.  Miclix.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  tig.  124. ; and  oxirfigs.  1264.  and  1265. 

Spec.  Char.,  c$'C.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  very  distinctly  serrated,  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, 2 in.  long  and  1 in.  broad  ; having  the  larger  veins  villous  beneath. 
Samara  elliptic-lanceolate,  2 in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends.  {Don's  Mill.)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1724.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 
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Very  easily  known 
from  all  the  other 
American  ashes,  by 
the  leaves  dying  off, 
in  the  autumn,  of  a 
fine  purple.  Lod. 
and  Hort.  Soc. 

Other  alleged  Ame- 
rican Species.  — F 
(a.)  expansa  Willd., 

F.  (a.)  mixta  Bose , 

F.  (a.)  pulverulenta 
Bose.  F.  (a.)  rubi- 
cunda  Bose,  F.  (a.) 
longifolia  Bose,  F. 

(a.)  viridis  Bose,  F.  (a.)  cinerea 
Bose,  F.  (a.)  alba  Bose,  F. 
(a.)  Richardi  Bose,  F.  (a.) 
ovata  Bose,  F.  (a  ) nigra  Bose, 
F.  (a.)  elliptica  Bose,  F.  (a.) 
fusea  Bose,  F.  (a.)  rufa  Bose, 
F.  (a.)  pannosa  Vent,  et  Bose, 
F.  Boscii  G.  Don,  F.  (a.) 
jpolemoniifolia  Poir.,  F.  (a.) 
a'  triptera  Nutt.,  F.  chinensis 

Boxb .,  F.  Schiedeawa  Schlecht.  are  described  in  our  first  edition,  and  plants 
of  most  of  them  may  be  had  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s,  and  in  other  London 
nurseries.  Except  the  last  two  they  are  only  varieties,  and  in  our  opinion 
not  worth  keeping  distinct. 


Genus  VII. 


O'RNUS  Pers.  The  Flowering  Ash.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia, 
or  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 

Identification.  Pers.  Eneh.,  1.  p.  8. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  6. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Synonyrnes.  Fraxinus  sp.  of  the  older  authors  ; le  Frene  & Fleurs,  Fr. ; die  bliihende  Esche,  Ger. ; 

Orno,  Ital. ; Oren,  Hebrew  ; Oreine  melia,  Greek. 

Derivation.  From  oros,  the  Greek  word  for  a mountain. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  of  distinct  sexes.  Calyx  4-parted 
or  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted ; segments  long,  ligulate.  Stamens  with 
long  filaments.  Stigma  emarginate.  Samara  1-celled,  1-seeded,  winged. 
( Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; impari-pinnate. 
Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 

Trees,  deciduous  ; natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia  ; in  British 
gardens,  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  ash,  and  sometimes  by  seeds. 

It  1.  0.  europas'a  Pers.  The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  9.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Synonyrnes.  Fraxinus  O'rnus  IJn.  Sp.  1510.;  F.  O'rnus  and  F.  panicul&ta  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3.  and 
No.  4. ; F.  florlfera  Scop.  Cam.  No.  1250. ; F.  botrybldes  Mor.  Frcelud.  265.;  F.  vulgatior  Seen. 
Ver.  2.  p.  290. 

Engravings.  FI.  Grasc.,  1.  t.  4.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  15.;  the  plates  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  vi. ; and  our  fig.  1266. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3 — 4 pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downv 
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beneath.  Flowers  complete  or  hermaphrodite,  greenish  white.  Pedun- 
cles axillary,  solitary , shorter  than  the  leaves.  Young  branches  purplish 
or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  {Don's  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree. 
South  of  Europe.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1 730.  Flowers 
white ; May  and  June.  Samara  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 


A very  handsome  small  tree,  and  a free  flowerer.  It  and  also  the  following 
species,  and  probably  all  those  of  both  the  genera  Fraxinus  and  OTnus,  ex- 
travasate  sap,  which,  when  it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous. 
This  sap  is  produced  in  more  abundance  by  O'rnus  europae'a  and  O.  rotundi- 
folia,  than  by  any  other  species  ; collected  from  these  trees,  it  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  manna,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  where  the  tree  abounds. 


¥ 2.  0.  (e.)  rotundifo'lia  Pers.  The  round-leafleted  Flowering, 
or  Manna,  Ash. 


VJ67.  O.  (e.)rotundifolia. 


Identification.  Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  605. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 

Synonymcs.  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  Ait  Hort.  Kcw.  3.  p.  445.  ; F.  mannlfera 
Hort.  Plulc.  Aim.  182.  f.  4. 

Engravings.  Willd.  Baum.,  t.  2.  f.  1. ; Pluk.  Aim.,  p.  4.  ; and  our  figs.  1207- 
and  1268. 


Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  with  3 — 5 pairs  of  roundish 
bluntly  serrated,  almost  sessile  leaflets,  which  are 
narrow  at  the  base,  rather  small,  and  glabrous. 
Petioles  channeled.  Flowers  with  purplish  pe- 
tals, polygamous.  Peduncles  axillary.  Branches 
and  buds  brown.  The  flowers  come  out  in  the 
spring,  before  the  leaves,  like  those  of  other 
species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Frax- 
inus.  {Don's  Mill.)  A low  tree.  Calabria  and  the 
Levant,  &c.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  ; in  England 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introd.  1697.  Flowers  white ; April. 
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¥ 3 0.  (e.)  ameuica'na  Pursh. 


The  American  Flowering  Ash. 


1269.  O.  (e.)  americhna. 


Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  9. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  57.  . 

Synonymcs.  F.  americana  Linn.  Sp.  1510.  ? : F.  O'rnus  americ&na  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1269. 

Spec.  Char.,  4'°.  Leaves 
with  2 — 5 pairs  of  oblong 
or  ovate  - acuminated, 
shining,  serrated  leaflets, 
each  3 in.  to  5 in.  long, 
and  2 in.  broad,  and  hav- 
ing the  larger  veins  rather 
villous,  glaucous,  and 
paler  beneath,  the  odd 
one  rather  cordate.  Flow- 
ers with  petals,  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles. 

Branches  brownish  grey. 

Buds  brown.  Samara 
narrow,  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate.  ( Don’s  Mill.')  A 
tree.  North  America. 

Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Introd.  in  1820.  Flowers 
white ; April  and  May. 

A more  robust-growing 
plant  than  O.  europae'a. 

4.  O.  floribu'nda  G.  Don.  The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 

Identification.  G.  Don  in  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  12. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 

Synonyme.  Fraxinus  floribunda  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  106. 

Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  t.  277.  ; and  our  fig.  1270. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Leaves  with  2 — 3 pairs  of  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated, 
serrated,  glabrous,  stalked  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  varying  much  in  figure, 
the  terminal,  or  odd, 
one  the  largest.  Pa- 
nicles terminal,  com- 
pound, thyrsoid. 

Samara  linear,  or 
narrow  - spathulate, 
obtuse,  and  entire. 

Bark  ash-coloured , 
dotted.  Branchlets 
compressed.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous 
tree.  Nepal.  Height 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  In- 
trod.  1822.  Flowers 
white ; April. 

There  was  a plant 
of  this  species  in  the 
Horticultural  Socie- 
i ty’s  Garden,  against 
the  conservative  wall, 
which  died  in  the 
j spring  of  1836. 


1270.  O.  floribunda. 


i 

O.  striata  Swt. ; Fraxinus  striata  Bose , Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  57. ; is  a 
I North  America,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1818,  but  we  have 
the  plant  nor  a figure  of  it. 


native  of 
not  seen 
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Order  XLIX.  JASMINA'CE^E. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  tubular,  divided  or  toothed.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  5-cleft; 
cestivaiion  imbricate  and  twisted.  Stamens  epipetalous.  Ovarium  2-celled. 
Cells  1-seeded.  Style  1.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Fruit  a didymous  berry,  ora 
biparted  capsule.  Albumen  sparing,  or  wanting  altogether.  This  differs 
from  Oleineae,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  bv  the  erect  ovula,  structure  of 
seeds,  and  aestivation  of  corolla.  ( Don’s  Mil/1) 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  ever- 
green ; ternate  or  imparipinnate,  with  the  petioles  for  the  most  part  articu- 
lated. Flowers  opposite,  in  corymbs.  — Shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 


Genus  I. 


./ASMXNUM  Forslcocl.  The  Jasmine.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Forskoel  iEgyp.  Arab.,  p.  59.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  59. 

Synonymes.  Mcmgdriutn  Lam.  ; Jessamine  ; Jasmin,  Fr.  and  Ger. ; Schasmin,  Ger. ; Gelsomine, 
Ital.  ; Jazmin,  Span. 

D ’ rivation . Linnmus  derives  this  name  from  ion , a violet,  and  osme,  smell : but  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  violet.  Forskoel,  in  his  JEgyp.  Arab.  p.  59.,  says  that 
it  is  taken  from  the  Arabian  name  of  the  plant,  Ysmym,  which  appears  much  more  probable. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  tubular,  5 — 8-toothed  or  5 — 8-cleft.  Corolla  5 — 8-cleft. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymous,  having  one  of  the  lobes  usually 
abortive.  Seeds  without  albumen.  (Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  mostly  sub-evergreen  , 
mostly  entire.  Petioles  articulated.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  axillary  or 
terminal,  odoriferous.  — Shrubs,  usually  sub-evergreen,  and  twining  or  ram- 
bling ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  Propagated  readily  by  cuttings 
in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 


Hi  «t  ] . J.  fru'ticans  L.  The  Sprig-producing,  or  shrubby , Jasmine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9.,  Syst.,  ed.  14. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  63. 

Synonyme.  J.  heterophyllum  Mcench,  Lob.  Adv.  p.  389.  f.  390. 


Engravings.  Bot. 
living  specimen. 


1271.  J.  fruticans. 


Mag.,  t.  461. ; Schmidt  Baum.,  3.  t.  148.  •,  our  fig.  1271.,  and  fig.  1272.  from  a 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and 
simple,  glabrous ; leaflets  obovate  or  cuneiform, 
obtuse.  Branches  an- 
gular. Calycine  seg- 
ments subulate.  Pe- 
duncles terminal,  by 
threes.  Corolla  yel- 
low, with  oblong  ob- 
tuse segments.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A sub-ever- 
green shrub.  South  of 
Europe,  and  through- 
out the  Levant. 

Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 

Introduced  in  1570. 

Flowers  yellow ; May 
to  October.  Fruit 
black  ; ripe  Nov. 


1272.  J.  frutican> 


A very  desirable  sub-evergreen,  either  for  planting  in  borders,  or  against 
walls  ; flowering  freely,  and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit.  It  sends  up  numerous 
suckers  ; which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should  assume  a garden- 
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esque  character,  should  all  be  removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  from 
a single  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other  small  and  limited  number  or 
stems. 


j*  tL  2.  J.  iiu'mile  L.  The  humble,  or 
.Italian  yellow , Jasmine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9.;  Vahl  Enum.,  1. 
p.  33. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  G3. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  350. ; Schmidt  Baum., 
t.  149. ; and  our  fig.  1273. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
trifoliolate,  and  pinnate.  Branches 
angular.  Calycine  segments  very 
short.  Plant  glabrous.  Peduncles 
terminal,  twin  or  ternary,  3-flowered. 
Corolla  yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse 
segments.  (Don's  Mill.')  An  erect 
sub-evergreen  shrub.  Madeira.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1656. 
Flowers  yellow ; June  to  September. 


1273.  J.  hiimile. 


at  3.  J.  heterophy'llum  Roxb.  The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 


identification.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.,  1.  p.  99.  and  1G4. ; Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  G3. 
I Synonymes.  J.  arboreum  Haniilt.  MSS.  ; Goojee  and  Javana  in  Nepal. 
J Engravings . Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  t.  275.  ; and  our  fig.  1274. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Arbore- 
ous. Leaves  alternate, 
simple  or  trifoliolate, 
oblong-elliptic  or  broad- 
ovate,  and  acuminated, 
i waved,  lucid,  firm,  gla- 
brous. Panicles  termi- 
nal, trichotomous,  fas- 
tigiate,  corymbose,  and 
downy.  Calyx  urceo- 
late,  with  short  subulate 
teeth.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  oblong,  equal  to 
the  tube  in  length. 

Leaves  variable.  ( Don’s 
Mill.)  A middle-sized 
tree  ; in  England  a sub-evergreen  shrub.  Nepal.  Height  6 ft.  to  20  ft. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  fragrant;  July  and  August. 


1274.  J.  heterophjllum. 


i * 4.  J.  revolu'tum  Ker.  The  revolute- 
jlowered  Jasmine. 

identification.  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  178. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4. 

p.  64. 

Synonymes.  J.  chrysanthemum  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  1.  p.  93. ; 
I the  Nepal  yellow  Jasmine. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t/178. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1731. ; 

| Bot.  Cab.,  t.  966. ; and  our  fig.  1275. 

! \>pec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate, 
j Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic, 
glabrous,  on  short  petiolules.  Corymbs 
| terminal,  compound.  Calycine  teeth  very 
J short,  mucronate.  Branches  angular,  gla- 
i i brous.  Leaves  shining,  and  flowers  bright 
| and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Don's 
I Mill.)  A rambling  sub-evergreen  shrub. 
North  of  Ilindostan  and  Nepal,  on 
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mountains.  Height  10  ft.  to  1.5  ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  bright 
yellow,  very  fragrant ; May  to  October. 

Readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  a free  grower 
and  flowerer  in  any  common  soil  and  exposure. 

sfc  5.  J.  (r.)  pubi'gerum  D.  Don.  The  downy 
Nepal  Jasmine. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.,  p.  10G.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4. 
p.  64. 

Synonymes.  J.  Wallicl \ianum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1.  1409. ; Climali- 
swa,  Nepalese. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1409.  ; and  oxirfig.  127G. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9 ; ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
sessile,  downy  while  young.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  1 -flowered,  termi- 
nal, subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 

Segments  of  corolla  5 — 6,  obtuse.  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  smaller  than  those  of  J.  revolutum. 

(Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  sub-evergreen  shrub. 

Nepal.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1827.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  to  October. 

So  closely  resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only 
a variety  of  it. 


A L 6.  J.  officina'le  L.  The  officinal,  or  common , Jasmine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9. ; Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  34.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  63. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  31.  ; Schmidt  Baum.,  3.  t.  150. ; and  our  fig.  1277. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  opposite,  pinnate  ; leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  ter- 
minal one  longest.  Young  buds  erectish.  Plant  glabrous.  Branches 
angular.  Calycine  segments  5,  subulate.  Corolla  white,  4 — 5-cleft,  sweet- 
scented.  (Don's  Mill.)  A climbing  shrub,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its 
shoots.  Malabar  to  Georgia  and  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods.  Stems  40  ft. 
to  50  ft.  Introd.  1596,  or  long  before.  Flowers  white,  highly  odoriferous ; 
June  to  August.  Fruit  black,  only  produced  occasionally  in  England. 


Varieties , 

A fi_  J.  o.  2 folds  argenteis  Lodd.  Cat.  — Leaves 
striped  with  white. 

A iL  J.  o.  3 folds  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  — Leaves 
striped  with  yellow. 

A fl_  J.  o.  4 floribus  plenis  Hort.  — Flowers 
double,  very  rare. 

The  common  jasmine  generally  loses  its  leaves  in 
the  winter  season,  especially  in  exposed  situations; 
but,  as  its  young  shoots  are  of  a fine  deep  green,  and 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  the 
appearance  at  that  season  of  an  evergreen.  The 
shoots  are  frequently  produced  7 or  8 feet  in  length, 
and  upwards,  in  one  season. 


1277.  J.  officinile. 


Order  L.  AfPOCYNA'CEiE. 

Orb.  Char.  Calyx  5 -cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  5-lobed,  deciduous ; aestiva- 
tion imbricate.  Stamens  5,  epipetalous.  Ovarium  solitary  or  twin,  usually 
many-seeded.  Styles  1 or  2.  Stigmas,  where  2,  applied  to  each  other. 
Fruit  follicular,  drupaceous,  or  baccate  ; solitary  or  twin  ; 1-  or  many- 
seeded.  Albumen  generally  present. — Distinguished  from  Jsclepiactaz?  in  the 
structure  of  the  anthers  and  stigmas.  ( G . Don.) 


L.  ^POCYNACEiE:  Pl'NCA. 
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Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen;  entire,  shining.  Flowers 
axillary. — Trailing,  suflfruticose,  evergreen  shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe. 

Genus  I. 


ri'NCA  L.  The  Periwinkle.  Lin . Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  295. ; Juss.,  144.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  95. 

Synonymes.  Pervinca  Tourn.  t.  45.  ; la  Pervenche,  Fr. ; Sunngriin,  Ger. ; Vinca,  or  Fior  da 
Morto,  Ital. 

Derivation.  In  Don’s  Miller,  this  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  vinco,  to  conquer  ; because  the 
species  subdue  other  plants  by  their  creeping  roots,  or  bind  them  by  their  runners  : but  a much 
better  origin  seems  to  be  from  vinculum,  a band,  on  account  of  the  suitableness  of  the  shoots  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  salver-shaped  ; tube  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; throat  bearded  ; segments  of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the 
apex.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  throat,  enclosed.  Anthers  ending  each 
in  a hairy  membrane  at  the  apex,  which  connive  over  the  stigma.  Stigma 
bearded,  seated  on  a flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  cir- 
cumference. Glands  2,  alternating  with  the  ovaries,  glabrous,  as  well  as 
they.  Follicles  2,  erect,  terete,  narrow,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  few-seeded. 
Seeds  cylindrical,  naked.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  alternate,  pedunculate  ; 
blue,  purple,  or  white.  — Shrubs,  evergreen,  suflfruticose,  creeping  or  trail- 
ing ; natives  of  Europe  ; of  the  easiest  culture ; and  readily  propagated  by 
division,  layers,  or  cuttings  : valuable  in  pleasure-grounds,  as  thriving  under 
the  dense  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs. 


^ 1.  V.  ma'jor  L.  The  greater  Periwinkle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  304. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  95. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  Finca  media  Delile  ; Pervfnca  major  Scop.  Cam.  No.  274. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  514. ; Baxt.  Brit.  FI.  PL,  vol.  2.  t.  158. ; and  our  figs.  1278.  and  1279. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stamens  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calycine 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a small  tooth  on  each  side  at 
the  base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate. 
This  species  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  following  sort. 

Flowering  stems  erect ; barren 
ones  trailing.  ( Don’s  Mill.)  A 
low,  trailing  or  creeping,  suf- 
fruticose  evergreen.  Middle 
and  South  of  Europe,  and 
apparently  wild  in  some  parts 
of  Britain.  Height  2 ft.,  form- 
ing a dense,  dark  green,  low, 
trailing  bush,  growing  freely 
under  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
and  producing  its  fine  blue 
flow'ers  from  March  to  Sept. 


1279.  V.  major. 


Variety. 


V.  m.  2 variegata  Hort.- 
■k  2.  V.  mi'nor 


-Leaves  variegated  with  white  and  yellow. 
L.  The  less  Periwinkle. 


identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  304.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  95. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  Pervinca  minor  Scop.  Cam.  No.  273.  , Pervinca  vulgaris  Park.  Thcatr.  311.  f.  1. ; 

Clematis  daohnoldes  Dodon.  Pempt.  401. 
engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  917.  ; Hayne  Abbild,  t.  26.  ; and  our  fig.  1280. 

Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  elliptic  lanceolate,  glabrous, 

u u 


ngravmgs.  Eng. 
fyec.  Char.,  Sfc. 
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Oalycine  segments  linear-lanceolate,  bluntish. 
Segments  of  corolla  broadish  at  top.  Flow- 
ering stems  usually  erect.  Flowers  void  of 
scent.  Corolla  blue,  with  white  throat, 
varying  to  purple  and  white ; of  a smaller 
size  than  that  of  V.  major.  ( Don’s  Mill.) 
A trailing  evergreen  undershrub.  Europe  ; 
in  many  places  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and 
woods,  in  rather  damp  situations.  Flowers 
blue ; March  till  September. 

Vane  ties. 

V.  m.  2 Jvliis  argenteis  Lodd.  Cat. — 
Leaves  variegated  with  white. 

V.  in.  3 Jvliis  aurek  Lodd.  Cat. — Leaves 


V.  m.  7 acutifiora  Bert. — Leaves  ovate 
acute  at  both  ends;  margins  glabrous.  128a  rm,nor> 

Segments  of  corolla  oblique  ; ovate- 

acuminate.  South  of  Europe.  Flowers  blue  ; March  and  April. 


(Jrd.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  5-lobed  ; aestivation  usually 
imbricate.  Stamens  5,  epipetalous.  Pollen  masses  equal  in  number  to  the 
cells  of  the  anthers,  which  are  2 or  4,  and  fixed  to  fine  processes  of  the 
stigma.  Ovarium  twin.  Styles  2,  crowned  by  one  stigma.  Fruit  of  2 
follicles.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricate,  furnished  with  a tuft  of  hair  at  the 
umbilicus.  Albumen  thin. — The  pollen  being  combined  into  a definite 
number  of  waxy  masses  separates  this  order  from  all  other  dicotyledonous 
orders.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; shining,  entire.  Floivers 
subumbellate.  — Twining  shrubs  ; natives  of  South  Europe  and  Asia. 


PERITLOCA  L.  The  Periploca.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia 

Identification.  R.  Br.  in  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.,  1.  p.  57. ; Don’s  Mill..  4.  p.  163. 

Synonymcs.  Periploca  Fr.  ; Schlinge,  Ger. ; Periploca,  Jtal. 

Derivation.  From  peripleko , to  wrap  about ; in  allusion  tc  the  twining  stems. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Corolla  rotate.  Throat  furnished  with  5 awned  scales,  which 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  distinct.  Anthei 
cohering,  bearded  on  the  back.  Pollen  masses  applied  to  the  dilated  tops 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  stigma,  solitary,  or  composed  of  4 confluent  ones. 
Stigma  almost  inutic.  Follicles  cylindrical,  much  divaricate,  smooth.  Seeds 
comose.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers  subcorvmbose,  interpetiolar.  — Shrubs, 


V.  m.  6 fibre  puniceo  Lodd.  Cat. — 
Flowers  red. 


variegated  with  yellow. 


V.  m.  5 fibre  plena  Lodd.  Cat  — Flowers 
double. 


Order  LI.  ASCLEVIADA'CEAE. 


Genus  I. 


LI.  y/SCLEPIA DA'CEJE'.  PFJtl'PLOCA. 
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deciduous,  twining,  glabrous  ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe ; and  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  root  or  shoots,  or  by  layers, 

i 1.  P.  gras'ca  L.  The  Greek  Peripioca. 

Identification.  Lin,  Sp.,  p.  309.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  163.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ea.  1836. 

Synonymes.  P.  maculata  Moench,  Schmidt  Baum.  1.  t.  46.  ; Silk  Tree;  Apocino  serpeggiante, 
Ilal. 

Engravings.  FI.  Grasc.,  t.  249. ; Bot  Reg.,  t.  803. ; and  our  figs.  1281.  and  1282. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  3 in.  to  4 in.  long. 
Corymbs  on  long  peduncles.  Flowers  hairy  inside.  Branches  brown. 

Segments  of  corolla  linear,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  greenish  outside  and  brownish  inside, 
and  clothed  with  copious  short  hairs.  {Don's 
Mill.)  A deciduous  twining  shrub.  South  of 
France,  Bithynia  ; found  also  about  Bursa,  and 
on  Mount  Athos.  Stems  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1597.  Flowers 
rich  velvety  brown  ; July 
and  August. 

The  remarkable  colour 
and  rich  velvety  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  the  elegant 
form  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  plant 
can  be  made  to  cover  an 
extensive  space,  render  it 
useful  for  arbours,  &c. ; but 
the  odour  of  the  flowers  is  considered  unwholesome,  and  even  dangerous  to 
those  who  are  long  exposed  to  it. 

2.  P.  angustifo'lia  Labill.  The  narrow-leaved  Peripioca. 

Identification.  Labill.  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  2.  p.  13.  t.  7. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  163. 

Synonymes.  P.  rigida  Viv. ; P.  laevigata  Vahl. 

Engravings.  Labill.  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  2.  p.  13.  t.  17.  ; and  our  fig.  1283. 

K hI  Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  veinless,  nar- 

row-lanceolate, glabrous,  persis- 
tent. Cymes  trichotomous.  Flow- 
ers purplish  inside,  pale  yellow 
beneath  and  round  the  mouth, 
with  a white  spot  in  the  middle. 

Leaves  1 in.  long.  {Don's  Mill.) 

A twining  shrub.  Tunis,  o n Mount 
Schibel  Jsekel ; and  of  the  Island 
of  Lampedosa,  at  the  sea  side, 
near  Laodicea.  Stem  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1800,  and 
quite  as  hardy  as  P.  grae'ca. 

Physia'nthus  alberts  Mart., (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1759. ; and  our 
i fig.  1285.),  a ligneous  climber’from  Buenos  Ayres,  has  stood 
out  against  a wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and 
in  some  of  the  London  nurseries, 
during  the  winter  of  1838-1839.  It 
is  a plant  of  very  interesting  and 
uncommon  aspect,  and  not  only 
flowers  freely,  but  produces  its  ovate 
pointed  fruit  {jig.  1284.),  which,  be- 
ing in  clusters  and  large,  has  a very 
singular  appearance.  Introd.  1830. 
u u 2 


1283.  P.  angustif61ia. 


1984.  ?.  Slhens. 


1285.  P.  ditiens. 
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Order  LII.  BIGNON/^'C^;. 

RD.  Char.  Calyx  divided  or  entire.  Corolla  tubular,  generally  irregular 
4 — 5-lobed.  Stamens  5,  but  either  1 or  3 of  them  are  sterile.  Ovarium  2- 
celled,  guarded  by  a glandular  disk.  Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule  2-valved, 
2-celled.  Dissepiment  parallel  or  contrary.  Seeds  compressed,  winged. 
Albumen  none.  — The  structure  of  the  fruit  and  placentation  of  the  seeds 
readily  distinguish  this  order  from  its  allies.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple  or  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub- 
evergreen ; serrated  or  entire.  Flowers  terminal  and  axillary.  — Shrubs, 
climbing  by  tendrils  ; natives  of  North  America  and  China. 

The  genera  which  contain  hardy  species  are  thus  distinguished  : — 
Bigno'n/^  Tourn.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 

Te' coma  Juss.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  contrary. 
Cata'lpa  Juss.  Calyx  2-parted.  Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 

Genus  I. 


BIGNO'NZ/f  Tourn.  The  Trumpet  Flower.  Lin.  Syst.  Didyniimia 
Angiospermia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  72. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  216. 

Synonymes.  Bignone,  Fr. ; Trompetenblume,  Ger. ; Bignonia,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Tournefort  in  compliment  to  Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV. 

Gen.  Char .,  fyc.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed,  rarely  entire.  Corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  a campanulate  throat,  and  a 5-lobed  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens  4, 
didynamous,  that  is,  2 long  and  2 short ; with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth. 
Lobes  of  anthers  divaricate.  Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule  silique-formed, 
2-celled  ; having  the  dissepiment  parallel  with  the  valves.  Seeds  disposed 
in  2 rows,  imbricate,  transverse,  with  membranous  wings.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  sub-evergreen  ; conjugate,  stipulate,  tri- 
foliolate.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  panicled.  — Shrubs,  usually  scandent, 
furnished  with  tendrils.  The  only  hardy  species  is  a deciduous  climber,  a 
native  of  North  America  ; and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
or  shoots,  in  common  soil. 

± 1.  B.  capreola'ta  L.  The  tendriled  Bignonia,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  870.  ; Hort.  Cliff.,  317.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4. 
p.  217. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  864.  ; and  our  fig.  1286. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Climbing.  Leaves  conjugate;  leaflets 
cordate-oblong;  lower  ones  simple.  Tendrils  small, 
trifid;  the  lobes  bifurcate.  Peduncles  axillary,  1- 
flovvered,  crowded.  Calyx  entire.  Corollas  reddish 
yellow.  Follicles  flattened,  1 ft.  long.  (Don's  Mill.) 

A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  North  America,  in 
the  more  southern  parts.  Stem  1 ^ ft.  to  20  ft. 

Introduced  in  1710.  Flowers  orange  brown;  June 
and  July. 

A very  ornamental  wall  climber,  but  it  requires  a 
sheltered  situation  ami  favourable  exposure,  in  order 
to  flower  freely.  In  sheltered  situations,  in  a climate 
not  colder  than  that  of  London,  it  forms  a very  desirable  shrub  for  covering 
latticework,  either  forming  the  support  of  a verandah,  or  the  sides  and  roof 
»f  a berceau  or  bower. 


LI I.  BIGNON/^'CiTyE  • TE’COMA. 
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Genus  II. 


LZJ 


TE'COMA  Juss.  Tiie  Tkcoma.  Lin.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

Identification.  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  139.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  223. 

Synonyme.  Bignbnia  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 

Derivation.  From  Tecomaxochitl , the  Mexican  name  of  one  of  the  species. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  a short  tube 
and  a campanulate  throat ; limb  5-lobed,  bilabiate.  Stamens  4,  didynamous, 
that  is,  2 long  and  2 short  ; with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth  sterile  filament. 
Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule  silique-formed,  2-eelled,  having  the  dissepi- 
ment contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  disposed  in  2 rows,  imbricate,  winged, 
transverse.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; imparipinnate. 
Flowers  terminal,  panicled,  orange  or  scarlet.  — Shrubs,  scandent,  decidu- 
ous ; natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 

The  only  hardy  species  yet  introduced  is  a deciduous  climbing  shrub,  quite 
hardy,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  roots. 

-i  1.  T.  radi'cans  Juss.  The  rooting-branched  Tecoma,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 

Identification.  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  139.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  225. 

Synonymes.  Bignbm'a  radicans  Lin.  Sp.  871. ; Bignbm'a  radlcans  major  Hort.  ; Gelsemiwm  Clematis 
Barrel.  Icon.  59. ; Bignbm'a  /raxinifblia  Catesb.  Car.  ; Jasmin  de  Virginie,  Fr.  ; Wurzeln  Big- 
nonia,  Ger.  \ Esschenbladige  Bignonia,  Dutch. ; Gelsomino  americano,  Hal. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  485. ; and  our  fig.  1287. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Climbing,  glabrous.  Branches 
rough,  rooting.  Leaflets  9,  ovate,  acuminated, 
coarsely  serrated.  Racemes  terminal,  cory  mbose, 
on  long  peduncles.  Tube  of  corolla  5 times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A robust 
deciduous  climber,  which  fixes  itself  to  trees  or 
walls  by  its  roots,  like  ivy.  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Virginia.  Stems  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1640.  Flowers  scarlet  and  orange-coloured,  large  ; 

August  and  September. 

Variety. 

1 T.  r.  2 major  Hort.  has  the  flowers  larger  and 
of  a darker  scarlet  j the  leaves,  also,  differ 
considerably,  both  in  size  and  shape.  Ca- 
rolina ; August.  Introduced  in  1724. 

In  British  gardens  it  grows  vigorously,  producing  Vi,7m  r.  radicans. 
tufts  of  leaves  and  fine  flowers  abundantly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  but  is  rather  apt  to  become  naked  below. 

1 2.  T.  grandiflo'ra  Swt.  The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 

Identification.  Sweet’s  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  14.  yDon’s  Mill., 

4.  p.  225. 

Synonymes.  Bignbm'a  grandiflbra  Thunb.  FI.  Jap. 

253.  ; B.  chinensis  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  424.  ; Rjotsjo 
Kcempf  Amcen.  p.  856.  ; Incarvillea  grandiflbra 
Spreng  Syst.  2.  p.836.;  Tung-von-fa,  Ciiinese. 

Engravings.  Banks  Icon.  Kzempf.,  t.  21.:  and  our 

fig-  1288. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Slightly  scandent,  glabrous. 

Leaflets? — 9,  ovate,  acuminated,  coarsely 
serrated,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Pani- 
cles terminal,  pendulous.  Calycine  seg- 
ments lanceolate,  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  Branches  rooting.  Young 

shoots  spotted  with  dark  purple.  Leaves  ,288.  T.  grandifl6ra. 
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6 in.  to  lOin.  long.  Petioles  rnarginate.  Flowers  pendulous,  forming  ter- 
minal cross-armed  panicles,  large,  of  a tawny  orange  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  of  a tolerably  bright  reddish  orange  colour  inside,  with  brighter  streaks. 
Nectary  a glandular  crenated  ring.  Anterior  lobe  of  stigma  recurved. 
(Z)ow’.9  Mill.)  A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  China  and  Japan.  Stem  20  ft. 
to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  orange-coloured;  July  and  August. 
Almost  as  hardy  as  Tecoma  radicans,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  but  of  a 
slighter  habit,  though  it  has  much  larger  flowers,  and  is  altogether  a very 
splendid  plant. 

Genus  III. 


CATA'LPA  Juss.  The  Catalpa.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Juss.  Gen.,  138.,  ed.  Usteri,  p.  155.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  230. 

Synonymes.  Bigndn/a  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others  ; Bignone  Catalpa,  Fr. ; gemeine  Trompetenblume, 
Ger. 

Derivation.  The  Indian  name  of  a species  of  Bignbnm. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  2-parted.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  a ventricose 
tube,  and  an  unequal  4-lobed  limb.  Stamens  5,  2 of  which  are  fertile,  and 
3 of  them  sterile.  Sligma  bilamellate.  Capsule  silique-formed,  long,  cylin- 
drical, 2-valved.  Dissepiment  opposite  the  valves.  Seeds  membranously 
margined,  and  pappose  at  the  base  and  apex.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  disposed  3 in  a whorl,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; 
entire.  Flowers  terminal,  panicled,  white.  — A tree,  deciduous  ; native  of 
North  America ; of  easy  culture  in  common  soil,  and  propagated  by  imported 
seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

3f  1.  C.  syringjEfo'iax  Sims.  The  Lilac-/i/cc- leaved  Catalpa. 

Identification.  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1094. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  230. 

Synonymes.  Bignbnm  Catalpa  Lin.  Sp.,  868. ; Catalpa  bignoniolcfes  Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  64.  ; C. 


cordifolia  Sutt.  Gen.  Amer.  1.  p.  10.  ; Bois  Shavanon,  Catalpa  de  l’Amerique,  Fr.  \ Trompeten- 
baum,  Cer.  ; Catalpa-boom,  Dutch' 
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Derivation.  The  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  call  this  tree  Bois  Shavanon,  from  its  being  found  in 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shavanon,  now  called  the  Cumberland.  Catulpa  is  supposed 
[ to  be  a corruption  of  Catawba , an  Indian  tribe  that  formerly  occupied  a great  part  of  Georgia  and 
i the  Carolinas. 

Engravings.  Schmidt  Baum.,  1.  1. 14. ; the  plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our./?g.l289. 

Spec.  Char.,  <fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  flat,  3 in  a whorl,  large  and  deciduous.  Branches 
strong.  Panicles  large,  branchy,  terminal.  (Don’s  Mill.)  A deciduous  tree. 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
sometimes  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1726.  Flowers  white,  marked  with  purple  and 
yellow  ; July  and  August.  Capsules  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  horny. 
The  catalpa  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  imported  from 

America  ; but  it  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  root ; and,  of  course, 
t plants  so  raised  will  flower  much  sooner  than  those  which  are  raised  from  seed. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  till  it  attains  the  height  of  20  ft.,  which,  in  deep 
; free  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  in  10  years. 


Order  LIII.-  SOLANA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  5-cleft,  usually  regular ; aestiva- 
tion imbricate  or  plicate.  Stamens  5,  rarely  4,  epipetalous.  Style  1.  Fruit 
2 — 4-celled,  capsular  or  baccate.  Albumen  fleshy.  Regular  flowers,  arched 
or  spiral  embryo,  plicate  aestivation  of  corolla,  and  equal  stamens,  distinguish 
this  order  from  its  allies.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; oblong, 
and  sometimes  pinnately  divided.  Flowers  solitary  or  numerous.  — Shrubs, 
deciduous  or  sub-evergreen ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America ; 

| readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  any  common  soil,  not  over  moist. 

The  few  ligneous  or  suffruticose  hardy  plants  contained  in  this  order  are 
included  in  the  genera  *Sblanurn,  Zycium,  and  Crabowskia,  which  are  thus 
characterised  : — 

Sola'num  Pliny.  Anthers  connivent,  dehiscing  by  pores  at  the  anex.  Berry 
2-celled,  rarely  4-celled. 

Ly'cium  L.  Anthers  usually  exserted,  and  not  connivent,  opening  length- 
wise. Berry  2-celled. 

Crabo'wskij  Schlecht.  Drupe  containing  two  2-celled  bony  carpels.  Cells 
1 -seeded. 


Genus  I. 


iSOLA'NUM  Tourn.  The  Nightshade.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  149.  t.  62.  ; Lin.  Gen.,  No.  251.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  400. 

3ynonym.es.  Melcngbna  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  151.  t.  65.  ; Pseildo-C&psicum  Mosnch  Meth.  p.  476.  ; 
Nycterium  Vent.  Jard.  Malm.  p.  85. ; Aquirtta  Jacq.  Amer.  p.  15.  t.  12.  ; Morelle,  Fr. ; Nacht- 
schatten,  Ger. ; Solano,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  first  use  of  the  word  Solarium  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Tragus,  who  applied  it  to 
Chenopbdium  hybridum.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  solari,  to  console.  The  Greeks  called  our 
European  solanums  struchnoi,  a name  which  Linnaeus  transferred  to  the  genus  of  tropical  shrubs, 
Scrvchnos,  to  which  the  nux  vomica  belongs. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  permanent,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarely 
campanulate,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Anthers  oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  2 
pores  at  the  apex.  Berry  almost  globose,  2 — 3 — 4-celled,  hut  usually 
2-celled.  (Don’s  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen ; undi- 
vided, sinuated,  lobed,  imparipinnate,  or  decompound.  Flowers  in  peduncles, 
solitary  or  numerous,  simple  or  multifid,  axillary  or  extra-axillarv. — Shrubs, 
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suffrutescent,  scandent,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or  South  America ; of  the  easiest  culture  in  common  soil. 

A 1.  S.  Dulcama'ra  L.  The  Bitter-sweet,  or  woody,  Nightshade. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , p.  264. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  409. 

Synonymes.  S.  scandens  Neck.  Gallo-Bel.  119.;  Dulcamara  flexubsa  Mccnch  Meth.  p.  514. ; S. 
scandens  seu  Dulcamara  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  149. ; Amara  dulcis  Gerard  Emac.  350.  ; Dulcis  aniara 
Trag.  816.  ; Glycypicros  seu  Dulcamara  Bauh.  Hist.  2.  p.  109.  icon. ; la  Morelle  grirnpante,  Reg- 
nault  Bot.  Icon. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  565.  ; Baxt.  Brit.  Fi.  PL,  vol.  2.  t.  110. ; and  om fig.  1290. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  scandent,  flexuous.  Leaves  ovate-cordate;  su- 
perior ones  hastate.  Corymbs  almost  opposite  the  leaves.  Shrub  gla- 
brous. Leaves  cordate  : superior  ones  hastate,  all  quite  entire.  Corymbs 
panicled.  Corolla  violet-coloured,  with  reflexed  segments,  each  segment 
furnished  with  2 green  spots  at  the  base.  Berries  elliptic,  red.  (Don's  Mill.) 
A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  in  hedges 
and  among  bushes ; plentiful  in  Britain.  Stem  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  violet ; 
June  and  July.  Berry  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

A S.  D.  1 wiolacea  Hort.  Eyst.  p.  385.  t.  384.  No.  3.  — Corollas  violet. 

A S.  D.  2 alba  Lin.  FI.  Suec.  p.  66.  — Corollas  white.  Lodd. 

A S.  D.  3 cdrnea  Cels.  Ups.  32.  — Corollas  flesh-coloured. 

A S.  D.  4 plena  Tourn.  Inst.  149.  — Corollas  double. 

A S.  D.  5 variegata  Munt.  fig.  156.  — Leaves  variegated. 

A S.  D.  6 hirsiita  Don’s  Mill.  iv.  p.  409. ; S.  littorale  Hort. — Plant  hairy 
or  downy.  Flowers  violet.  Found  on  the  sea  coast.  Lodd. 

A S.  D.  7 rupestris  Schmidt  FI.  Boh.  p.  69. — Stem  erect.  Leaves  ovate, 
quite  entire.  Racemes  few-flowered,  dichotomous.  Bohemia. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  roundish,  branched, 
twisted,  and  climbing  by  elongation,  among  other 
shrubs,  and  in  hedges,  to  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet, 
or  upwards.  When  bruised,  broken,  or  rubbed, 
they  yield  a strong  and  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike 
that  which  proceeds  from  rats  and  mice.  The 
roots  smell  like  potatoes ; and  both  roots  and 
stalks,  upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a sensation 
of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a con- 
siderable degree  of  sweetness,  whence  the  specific 
name.  The  berries  are  poisonous ; and,  as  they 
are  common  in  hedges,  they  are  very  frequently 
eaten  by  children,  on  whom  they  operate  by  excit- 
ing violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Trained  *0  a 
single  stem  to  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet,  and  sup- 
ported by  a strong  iron  rod,  with  a parasol  top, 
this  common  hedge  weed  might  form  a very  handsome  gardenesque  pendulous 
tree ; or  it  might  cover  a domical  bower. 

• ft-  2.  S.  cri'spum  R.  <$•  S.  The  curled  -leaved  Solanum. 

Identification.  Roem.  et  Schult.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  595. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  414. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1516.  ; and  our  fig.  1291. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  wavedljr  curled, 
acuminate.  Flowers  corymbose.  ( Raerri . et  Schult.)  Leaves  all  simple, 
undivided,  ovate,  or  cordate,  acuminate,  petiolate,  si  ghtly  curled  at  the 
margin  ; younger  leaves  powdery,  but  full-grown  ones  green.  Cymes  many- 
flowered,  terminal,  all  the  parts  powdery.  Bracteas  none.  Calyx  short, 
5-toothed.  Corolla  middle-sized,  of  a bluish  lead-colour.  Anthers  equal, 
yellow.  (Lindl.)  A large  sub-evergreen  rambling  shrub.  Chiloe,  in  waste 
places  and  hedges.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1830.  Flowers 
bluish  coloured  ; May  to  September. 


1290.  S.  Dulcamara. 
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A hardy  vigorous-growing  plant,  of  a 
much  more  ligneous  character  than  S. 
Dulcamara,  sub-evergreen,  and  covered 
with  flowers  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
As  it  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  it  promises  to  be 
of  great  value  as  an  ornamental  climber, 
for  rapidly  covering  naked  walls.  If  tied 
to  a stake,  and  thus  forced  to  grow  erect, 
it  will  throw  out  a great  number  of  lateral 
branchlets,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of 
which  is  produced  a bunch  of  flowers. 

The  art  of  hybridisation  has  not  yet 
been  practised  with  the  shrubby  species  of 
(Sblanum,  otherwise  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  hybrids  might  be  originated  be- 
tween the  South  American  and  the  British 
species,  which  would  be  as  hardy  as  those 
which  have  been  described. 


Genus  II. 


1/Y'CIUM  L.  The  Box  Thorn.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1262.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  457. 

Synonymes.  Jasminoides  Niss.  in  Act.  Gall.  1711. ; Matrimony  Vine,  Amer. ; Lycien,  Fr. ; Bocks- 
dorn,  Ger.  ; Licio,  Ital.  One  species,  L.  barbarum,  is  commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  tea 

itree,  from  the  circumstance  of  a tea  plant  ( Thea  viridis)  having  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  the  same  time  as  this  plant,  and  the  labels  having  been  accidentally  changed. 

I Derivation.  Derived  from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor  ; hence  the  lukion  of  Dioscorides  ; a name  given  by 
him  to  a thorny  shrub,  which  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  have  been  the  iZhamnus  infectbrius, 
but  which  Dr.  Royle,  with  greater  probability,  regards  as  identical  with  a species  of  Berberis 
which  he  has  denominated  Berberis  Lycium. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  urceolate,  regularly  5-toothed,  or  irregularly  3 — 5-cleft, 
permanent.  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  tubular  ; limb  5-  or  1 0-cleft,  or  toothed, 
imbricate  in  aestivation,  sometimes  plicate.  Stamens  5,  usually  exserted  ; 
filaments  bearded,  and  widened  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate,  dehiscing 
lengthwise.  Berry  roundish,  2-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  reniform.  (Don's 

Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; entire  or  nearly  entire, 
solitary  or  in  fascicles.  Flowers  in  peduncles,  extra-axillary  or  terminal, 
solitary,  twin,  or  umbellate,  rarely  corymbose  ; white,  yellow,  rose-coloured, 
purple,  or  blue. — Shrubs,  deciduous,  scandent,  and  usually  somewhat  spinose ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
branches  or  of  the  roots. 

1 1.  L.  europa2'um  L.  The  European  Box  Thorn. 

I Identification.  Lin.  Syst.,  228.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

I Synonymes.  L.  salicifdlium  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3. ; Jasminoides  aculektum  Mich. ; Spino  santo,  Spino  di 
Cristo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Mich.  Gen.,  t.  105.  f.  1.  ; Mill.  Icon.,  t.  171.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  1292. 

Sj)ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect,  loose.  Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  fascicled, 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  spathulate,  bent,  obliquely.  Flowers  twin  or 
solitary.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted,  but  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Calyx  5-cleft,  ruptured  at  the  side.  Corollas  pale  violet,  reticulated 
with  red  veins  ; tube  greenish.  (Don's  Mill.)  A rambling  shrub,  with  long 
slender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw  up  innumerable  suckers.  South  of 
Europe.  Stem  20ft.  to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1730.  Flowers  violet; 
May  to  August.  Fruit  bright  scarlet  or  yellow;  ripe  in  September. 
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1292.  L.  europae'uin  • 


Valuable  for  covering  naked  walls,  as  it  grows  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation.  Established  plants,  in  good  soil, 
will  make  shoots  10  or  12 feet  in  length  in  one  season; 
and  the  plant,  when  trained  against  a house  or  high 
wall,  will  reach  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  as  maybe 
seen  in  some  courts  in  Paris.  Trained  to  a strong 
iron  rod,  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  then  allowed 
to  spread  over  an  umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a 
splendid  bower.  Its  shoots  would  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  and  form  a complete  screen  on  every  side, 
ornamented  from  top  to  bottom  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is 
bright  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  very  showy;  with  unripe 
fruit,  which  is  of  a lurid  purple;  or  with  blossoms,  which 
are  purple  and  white.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ripe 
and  unripe  fruit,  and  of  blossoms,  which  may  be  found 
on  a shoot  at  one  time,  may  be  formed  from  Jig.  1292., 
which  is  only  a portion  of  a shoot,  the  upper  part  of 
which  (not  exhibited  in  the  figure)  contained  two  or 
three  dozen  of  fruit,  all  ripe  at  once. 

Varieties.  There  is  a variety  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
another  with  the  fruit  roundish  ; and,  in  our  opinion, 
L.  barbarum,  chinense,  ruthenicum,  Shaw?,  and 
Trew ianum,  all  of  which  we  have  seen  in  Loddiges’s 
arboretum,  and  in  the  Paris  gardens  in  1840,  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  of  the  same  form. 


1 2.  L.  (e.)  ba'rbarum  L.  The  Barbary  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,277.;  Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Synonymes.  L.  Aalimifblium  Mill.  Diet.  No.  6. ; L.  barbarum  u vulgare 
Ait.  Hnrt.  Kew.  1.  p.  257. ; the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Tea  Tree. 
Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  9.  ; and  our  fig.  1293. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  depend- 
ent. Buds  spiny.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, flat,  glabrous,  acute. 

Flowers  twin,  extra-axillary,  pe- 
dicellate. Corolla  funnel-shaped. 

Stamens  exserted,  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  limb.  Branches 
angular.  Buds  often  without 
spines.  Calyx  2 — 3-lobcd.  Co- 
rolla with  a purple  limb,  and 
yellowish  base.  Stigma  2-lobed. 

Berry  ovate,  yellow.  Stamens 
bearded  near  the  base.  There  is 
a variety  of  this,  having  livid  or 
pale  corollas,  and  reddish  yellow 
berries.  ( Don's  Mill.)  A climbing 
deciduous  shrub.  North  of  Asia,  1293  u (e.)  birbarum 
Africa,  and  South  of  Europe. 

Stem  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1696.  Flowers 
and  other  particulars  as  in  L.  europafa. 


At  1 3.  L.  (e.)  chine'nse  Mill.  The  Chinese  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  5.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Synonymes.  L.  barbarum  /S  chinense  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  257.;  L. 

b&rbarum  Lour.  Coc/i.  1.  p.  165.  ?;  L.  ovatum  N.  Du  Ham.  1.  p.  107. 
Engravings . Dend.  Brit.,  t.  8. ; and  our  fig.  1294.  from  the  N.  Du 
Ham.,  and  fig.  1295.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  pendulous,  prostrate,  striated. 
Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  by  threes,  ovate,  acute, 
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1294.  L.  (e.)  chinense. 


attenuated  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles much  longer  than 
the  calyx,  which  is  entire. 
Stamens  exserted.  Nearly 
allied  to  L.  ruthenicum  ; but 
differs  in  the  leaves  being 
broad-ovate.  Shoots  very 
long.  (Don's  Mill.)  A climb- 
ing deciduous  shrub.  China, 
about  Pekin  and  Canton  ; 
and  of  Cochin-China.  Stem 
8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  ?. 
Flowers  purple  ; May  to  Au- 
gust. Fruit  orange-coloured ; 
ripe  in  August. 

Resembles  L.  europae'um, 
but  is  a smaller  weaker  plant. 


1 4.  L.  (e.)  Trewia'NUM  G.  Don.  Trew’s  Box 
Thorn. 

Identification.  Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  L.  barbarum  Lam.  Diet.  3.  p.  509.,  ex  Poir.  Suppl.  3. 

p 427.  ; L.  chinense  N.  Du  Ham.  1.  p.  116. 

Engraving.  Our  ,/ig.  2102.  in  p.  1110. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  diffuse,  angular.  Buds 
spinose.  Leaves  petiolate,  lanceolate,  acute.  Pe- 
duncles 1-flowered,  solitary  or  twin,  extra-axillary . 

Calyx  2 — 3-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens 
exserted.  This  species  differs  from  L.  chinense  1295  L.  (e.)  chinense. 
Mill,  in  the  spines,  and  from  L.  barbarum  in  the 

leaves.  Branches  rufescent.  Spines  lew.  Corolla  fine  purple,  with  a white 
star  in  the  centre.  Filaments  pilose  at  the  base.  Berry  ovate.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  China.  Stem  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced 
in  1818.  Flowers  purple  ; May  to  August. 


Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  this  kind  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  different  from  L.  europae'um. 


1 5.  L.  (e.)  ruthe'nicum  Murr.  The  Russian  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  Murr.  Comm.  Goett.,  1779,  p.  2.  t.  2.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Synonymes.  L.  tataricum  Pall.  FI.  Loss.  1.  p.  78.  t.  49. ; Lycien  de  la 
Russie,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Murr.  Comm.  Goett.  1779,  p.  2.  t.2.  ; and  our  fig.  1296. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  dependent.  Buds  spines- 
cent.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  attenu- 
ated at  the  base,  solitary,  or  sub-fasciculate.  Peduncles 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  with  5 unequal  teeth. 

Stamens  exserted,  equal  to  the  limb.  Calyx  usually 
irregularly  5-toothed,  rarely  2 — 3-lobed,  as  in  L. 
barbarum.  Corolla  with  a white  tube  and  purplish 
limb.  Leaves  grey,  like  those  of  L.  afrum.  (Don's 
Mill.)  A climbing  deciduous  shrub.  Siberia,  in  nitrous 
places;  on  the  Wolga,  and  in  Hyrcania.  Stem  6 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  white  ; June  to 
August. 

Variety. 

-1  L.  r.  2 caspicum  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  t.  49.  f.  a.  — 

Leaves  shorter.  Buds  more  spinose.  Flowers 
smaller.  Native  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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1297.  L.  (e.)  lanceo- 
latum. 


129S  L.  (e.)  lanceolatuin. 


1 6.  L.  ( e .)  lanceola'tum  Pair.  The  lanceolat e-leaved  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  Poir.  Suppl.,  3.  p.  429. ; Don’s  Mill.  4.  p.  458. 

Synony)ne.  L.  europae'um  0 Dec.  FI.  Fr.  No.  2699. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham  , t.  32. ; and  our  figs.  1297.  and  1298. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  dependent,  reflexed. 

Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  ses- 
sile, acute  at  both  ends.  Flowers 
solitary,  extra-axillary,  pedicel- 
late. Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Sta- 
mens exserted.  Calyx  unequally 
5-tooth^d.  Corolla  purple,  with 
a whi*  bottom.  Berry  oblong, 
red.  (a.  in's  Mill .)  A climbing 

deciduous  shrub.  Naples,  Greece, 

&c.  Stem  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Intro- 
duced ?.  Flowers  purple;  May  to 
August.  Berry  red  ; August. 

1 7.  L.  (?  e.)  turbina'tum  Du  Ham.  The  turkm-dte-fruited  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  119.  t.  31. : Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Synonymes.  L.  ^alimifdlium  Mill.  Diet.  No.  6.  ? ; L.  bar  bar  um  0 Dec.  FI. 

Fr.  No.  2700. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  31.;  and  our  figs.  1299.  and  1300. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  erect,  fascicled.  Branehlets 
dependent,  terete.  Buds  spiny. 

Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nated. Flowers  aggregate,  pedi- 
cellate, extra-axillary.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted. 

Calyx  trifid.  Berry  red,  and  turbi- 
nate. Corolla  violaceous,  with  a 
white  bottom.  (Don's  Mill .)  A 
climbing  deciduous  shrub.  China. 

Stem  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in 
1709.  Flowers  violet;  May  to 


1299.  L (?e.)  turbin&tum. 


August. 


1300.  L.  (?e.)  turbinhtum. 


1 8.  L.  a'frum  L.  The  African  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  277.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  459. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  354. ; and  our  figs.  1301.  and  1302. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Erect,  spiny.  Leaves  fascicled,  linear, 
canescent,  attenuated  at  the  base,  obtuse,  fleshy.  Flowers 
almost  axillary,  solitary,  drooping.  Corolla  tubular,  3 times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  enclosed.  Bark  grey- 
coloured  ; the  smaller  branches  frequently  spiny.  Leaves 
glaucous.  Filaments  bearded  near  the  base,  as  in  all 
the  true  species.  Stigma  slightly  2-lobed.  Corolla 
violaceous,  rich  purple  above.  Berry  globose,  vio- 
laceous. Calyx  5-toothed.  ( Don's  Miller .)  An 
erect,  spiny,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Spain, 

North  of  Africa,  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1712. 

Flowers  purple  ; May  to  July.  Berry  dark  blue  or 
1301 . black  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

JL  L.  a.  2 rigidum.  L.  rigidum  Booth.  — Leaves  long,  linear, 

glaucous  ; shoots  rigid.  Possibly  a distinct  species.  Native  country 
unknown,  but  probably  from  China,  or  the  North  of  India.  Received 
from  Messrs.  Booth,  in  1838. 

The  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  ; and.  though  rather  tender,  it 


1502.  L.  ifrum. 
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well  deserves  a place  in  every  collection  against  a 
wall.  There  are  large  and  handsome  plants,  on  a 
wall,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which  were 
uninjured  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

Other  Species  of  L ycium.  — There  were  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  in  1838,  plants 
named  L.  ovatum  and  L.  spatulatum,  but  they 
appear  to  us  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  L. 
barbarum. — L.  obovatum  {fig.  1303.  from  a specimen 
received  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden)  was 
raised  there  from  a seed  which  Mr.  Shepherd  picked 
from  a dried  specimen  received  from  Peru  in 
1836.  The  flowers  are  of  a dark  purple  and  very 
showy,  and  the  plant  has  stood  against  a south 
wall  through  the  winters  of  1837,  38,  and  39,  with- 
out any  protection. 

Genus  III. 
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303.  r,,  obovktum. 


_ Ifcj 

CRABO'WSKI^  Schlecht.  The  Crabowskia.  Lin . Syst.  Pentandria 

Monogvnia. 

I Identification.  Schlecht.  in  Linnasa,  7.  p.  72.  ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  480. 

Synonymes.  A^cium  sp.  Lin.  ; Ehretia  sp.  L’He'rit. 

Derivation.  In  honour  of  Dr.  H.  Crabowski,  one  of  the  editors  of  Flora  Silesiaca. 


Gen.  Char.  Calyx  subcampanulate,  regularly  5-toothed,  valvular  in  aestiva- 
tion. Corolla  with  a short,  funnel-shaped  tube,  and  a 5-parted  limb.  Seg- 
ments of  the  limb  spreading  or  reflexed,  four  of  which  are  convolute  in 
| aestivation,  the  fifth  external,  with  the  margins  covering  the  edges  of  those 
near  it.  Stamens  5.  Filaments  free.  Drupe  propped  by  the  permanent 
calyx.  ( Don's  Mill.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  sub- 
corymbose,  from  the  fascicles  of  leaves,  or  the  tops  of  the  branchlets  ; whitish 
yellow. — A shrub,  deciduous,  with  axillary  spines,  rambling,  with  the  habit 
of  Zycium  ; native  of  Peru.  Culture  as  in  Zycium. 

1 1.  C.  boerhaa wimfo'lia  Schlecht.  The  Boerhaavia-leaved  Crabowskia. 


Identification.  Schlecht.  in  Linnzea,  7.  p.  72. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  480. 

Synonymes.  Aycium  boerhaavf^/o/mwz  Lin.  Suppl.  p.  150.;  Ehret/«  ^alimifblia  L'Herit.  Stirp.  1. 
p.  45.  t.  83. ; Aycium  heterophyllum  Murr.  Comm.  Gott.  1783  p.  6.  t.  21. ; Jasmindides  spindsum 
Du  Ham.  Arb.  l.  p.  306.  No.  5.  ; Lycium  panicule,  Fr. 

Engravings.  L’Herit.  Stirp.,  1. 1.  83. ; and  our  fig.  1304. 


! 


I 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glaucescent,  with 
a saltish  bitterish  taste.  Corolla  white,  having  the 
throat  veined  with  green.  Stamens  white.  Stigma 
green.  Nuts  the  form  of  those  of  Coffea  arabica, 
convex  on  one  side,  marked  by  a slender  furrow  in 
the  middle,  obtuse  at  top,  and  perforated  by  two 
roundish  holes  at  the  base : hence  it  is  tridentate, 
the  first  tooth  from  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
other  two  from  the  sides  : sometimes,  but  only  by 
abortion,  1-celled.  Albumen  copious,  fleshy.  (JDoti’s 
Mill.)  A rambling  deciduous  shrub.  South  of 
Brazil,  in  woods.  Height  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1780. 
Flowers  white  ; April  and  May 

The  whole  plant  has  a mealy  white  appearance  ; bv 
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which,  and  by  the  singular  twisted  form  of  its  leaves,  it  may  be  known  at 
first  sight  from  any  species  of  Lycium. 


Order  LIV.  SCROPHULARIA'CE^. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  4 — 5-parted,  persistent.  Corolla  deciduous,  irregular,  or 
bilabiate,  or  regular  ; aestivation  imbricate.  Stamens  2 or  4,  usually  di- 
dynamous,  rarely  equal.  Ovarium  2-celled.  Style  1 . Stigma  2-lobed  or 
undivided.  Fruit  usually  capsular,  rarely  baccate,  2-celled,  2 — 4-valved 
many-seeded.  Albumen  copious.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; reticulately  veined. 

The  hardy  genera  in  British  gardens  are  Buddletzand  Paulowma,  which  are 
thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Bu'ddle^.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  tubular,  4-cleft,  regular.  Stamens  4,  equal. 
Paulo'wnE4.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  sub-bilabiate,  5-cleft.  Stamens  4,  di- 
dynamous. 

Genus  I. 


u&J 

BU'DDLE^J  L.  The  Buddeea.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen  , No.  140. ; Don’s  Mill.,  4.  p.  596. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Houston  in  honour  of  Adam  Buddie , a botanical  amateur,  who  is  often 
mentioned  in  Ray's  Synopsis , and  whose  dried  collection  of  British  plants  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  4-cleft,  equal.  Corolla  tubular ; limb  4-cleft,  regular. 
Stamens  4,  equal,  enclosed.  Stigma  capitate  or  clavate.  Capsule  2-celled, 
2-valved  ; valves  bifid.  Placenta 
central,  at  length  free. 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers 
terminal ; capitate,  spicate,  or  pani- 
cled  ; orange  - coloured.  — Shrubs, 
deciduous  or  nearly  sub-evergreen, 
rambling,  usually  with  quadrangular 
branches,  natives  of  South  America. 

Readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  in  any  light  rich  soil,  in  a dry 
sheltered  situation,  or,  in  tlie  North 
of  England,  against  a wall. 

& 1.  B.  globo'sa  L.  The  Globe- 
Jlowered  Buddlea. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  150.;  Don’s 
Mill.,  4.  p.  597. 

Synonymes.  Buddle«  globifldra  N.  Du  Ham.  1. 
p.  85.  t.  25.  ; B.  capitata  Jacq.  Col.  2.  p.  332. ; 

Icon.  Rar.  t.  307-  ; Pal- 
quin  Feuillee  It.,  3.  p. 

51 . t.  38.  ; Buddleia  glo- 
buleux,  Fr.  ; Kopftra- 
gende  Budleje,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag. , 
t.  174.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 
p.  85. ; andour„%s.  1305. 
and  1306. 

Spec.  Charac.,  $c. 

Branches  tetra- 
gonal, clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum. 


1305.  B.  globosa. 


1306.  B.  jjU  bbsa. 
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as  well  as  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminated, 
crenated,  petiolate.  Heads  of  flowers  globose,  pedunculate.  A large,  spread- 
ing, deciduous  shrub.  Chili.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1774. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  globe-like  heads,  fragrant ; May  to  July. 

Very  ornamental,  but,  being  somewhat  tender,  it  requires,  north  of  London, 
i warm  sheltered  situation,  and  a dry  soil. 


Genus  II. 


PAULO'WN/.d  Sieb.  The  Paulownia.  Lin.  Syst.  Didynamia 
Angiosp^rmia. 

I Identification.  Sieboldt  FI.  Jap.,  t.  10. 

i Synonymes.  Bignbnia  Thun.  FI.  Jap.  p.252.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  3.  p.  290.,  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  170.; 
i Incarvlllea  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  2.  p.  836. ; Kirri,  Japanese,  Kaempf.  Amoen.  p.  152. ; Too,  Hak- 
too,  Chinese. 

1 Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Sieboldt  in  honour  of  Her  Imperial  and  Fioyal  Highness,  the  Hereditary 
i Princess  of  the  Netherlands. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Corolla  tubularly  campanulate, 
with  a 5-cleft  sub-labiate  limb.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Stigma  trun- 
cate. Capsule  woody,  2-celled,  2-valved.  Valves  septicidal.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, each  surrounded  by  a wing,  attached  to  a fixed  placenta  on  the 
back  of  the  dissepiment.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( Sieb .) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; petiolate,  entire.  Flowers 
purple  or  lilac,  in  terminal  panicles. — A deciduous  tree,  with  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  Catdlpa  syringes  folia ; native  of  Japan. 

% 1.  P.  imperia'lis  Sieb.  The  imperial  Paulownia. 

Identification.  Sieb.  FI.  Jap.,  t.  10. 

v Synonymes.  Bignbnta  tomentdsa  Thun.  FI.  Jap.  p.  252.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  3.  p.  290.,  Pers.  Syn.  2. 
p.  170. ; Incarvillea  tomentbsa  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  2.  p.  836.  ; Kirri,  Japanese,  Kjempf.  Amcen. 
p.  859.,  ; Too,  Hak-too,  Chinese. 

i>  Engravings.  Kaempf.  Amoen.,  fig.  in  p,  860.  j FI.  Jap.,  t.  10. ; and  our  Jigs.  1307.  and  1308. 


Spec.  Char .,  Sf-c.  Leaves  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  acute,  undivided  or  3- 
lobed,  densely  clothed  with  soft  hairs  beneath.  Flowers  panicled  ; calyx 
covered  with  rusty  tomentum.  (Sieb.)  A magnificent  deciduous  tree  ; Japan, 
in  the  southern  provinces,  in  exposed  places.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  diameter,  in  Japan.  Introduced  in  1840.  Flowers  pur- 
plish ; April,  in  Japan. 


The  branches  are  few, 
but  strong,  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  trunk  at 
right  angles.  The  flowers 
are  in  large  bunches, 
which  look,  at  a distance, 
like  those  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  ; while  the  indi- 
vidual flowers,  in  form, 
size,  and  colour,  resem- 
ble those  of  Digitalis 
purpurea.  The  tree  was 
introduced  into  Europe 
in  1837,  and  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  there  is 
a specimen  which  has 
stood  out  three  winters. 
In  July,  1840,  it  was 
nearly  12  ft.  high,  and  in 


1 308.  P.  imperi&lU. 
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all  respects  closely  resembled  a catalpa.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  or  shoots  ; flowers  vigorously  in  any  common  soil, 
tolerably  dry,  and  will  doubtless  speedily  become  as  common  as  the  catalpa 
throughout  Europe.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


Order  LV.  LABIA'CEjE. 

Ord.  Char.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  5-cleft  or  5 — 10-toothed,  regular,  or  bi- 
labiate. Corolla  tubular,  bilabiate  ; the  upper  lip  undivided  or  bifid,  and  the 
lower  one  trifid.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  2 of  which  are  often  sterile,  inserted 
under  the  sinuses  of  the  lower  lip.  Lobes  of  anthers  usually  divaricated. 
Ovaria  4,  naked,  seated  on  a glandular  disk,  and  connected  with  the  base 
of  the  style.  Stigma  bifid.  Achenia  4,  or  fewer.  Albumen  wanting,  or  sparing. 
— The  opposite  leaves,  free  4-lobed  ovarium,  bilabiate  corolla,  and 
didynamous  stamens  distinguish  this  order  from  Roragineae  ; and  the  4-lobed 
ovarium  separates  it  from  Ferbenaceae  and  vfcanthaeeae,  &c.  ( G.Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; small,  crowded.  Flowers 
axillary  or  terminal.  — Low  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  so  small  as  to  be 
treated  as  herbaceous  plants ; natives  chiefly  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Though  there  are  a number  of  genera  belonging  to  this  order  containing 
species  which  are  technically  ligneous,  yet  there  are  none  that  can  popularly 
be  considered  as  shrubs  fit  for  an  arboretum,  with  the  exception  of  Rhlomis 
fruticosa,  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Lavandula  Npica,  and  Salvia  officinalis  ; 
these  plants  are  so  well  known,  that  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  give  figures  of  them,  with  the  following  slight  notices:  — 

P hlomis  fruticosa  L (N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  40. ; Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1843.  ; and  our^%.  1309.),  Jerusalem  Sage, 
is  a native  of  Spain,  with  yellow  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July.  This  is  a greyish  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  4 or  5 feet  high,  and,  in  dry  soils, 
enduring  10  or  12  years.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  large  whorls,  and  have  a very  conspicuous 
appearance.  The  plant  well  merits 
a place  in  collections,  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  appearance  of 
its  foliage,  independently  altogether 
of  its  flowers. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  L.  (FI 
Graec.,  1. 1.  14. ; and  our  jig.  1310.) 
is  a well-known  evergreen  shrub, 
a native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens  since  1548.  There 
are  plants  of  it  in  different  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which,  as  bushes  in  the  open  border,  in  5 or  6 
years  have  attained  the  height  of  as  many  feet,  and  breadth 
in  proportion  ; thus  forming  very  handsome  evergreen 
bushes.  As  the  plant  flowers  from  January  to  April,  it 
forms,  when  so  treated,  a very  desirable  garden  ornament. 

There  are,  also,  a variety  with  the  leaves  variegated  with 
gold  colour,  and  a silvery-leaved  variety ; but  these  are 
often  rather  weaker,  and  more  dwarf,  than  the  species. 

] Lavandula  S pica  L.  (N.  Du  Hain.,  3.  t.  42.;  and  our  jig. 

131  l.),the  common  Lavender,  is  a well-known  fragrant  shrub, 
a native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  which 
like  the  rosemary,  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  British  gar- 
dens. In  deep,  dry,  calcareous  soils,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  1310.  r.  officiniu*. 
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of  3 ft.,  and  form  a compact  hemispherical  bush, 
dowering  abundantly  every  year  The  flowers  are 


generally  purple,  but  there 
is  a variety  with  white 
flowers;  and  L.  latifolia 
Ehrh.,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  and  which 
has  lilac  flowers,  though 
treated  by  some  as  a spe- 
cies, is  probably  nothing 
more  than  another  variety. 


^ which,  though  seldom  seen 
above  2 ft.  in  height,  yet, 
in  deep  sandy  soil,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  5 or 


Y our  fig.  1312.)  is  a well- 
' known  sufFruticose  plant, 


(N.Du  Ham.,6.  t.25.;  and 


«-  Salvia  officinalis  L. 


1311.  Lavandula  Splca. 


6 feet,  and  produce  a stem  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg.  It  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  has  been  known  in  British  gardens  from  time  imme- 


morial, and  when  grown  in  masses,  and  abounding  in  racemes  of  flowers,  it  is 
very  ornamental. 


Ord.  Char.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent.  Corolla  tubular,  deciduous,  irregular. 
Stamens  2 or  4 ; when  4,  didynamous,  rarely  equal.  Ovarium  2 — 4-celled. 
Style  1.  Stigma  bifid  or  undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous  or  baccate.  Al- 
bumen wanting  or  very  sparing.  ( G.  Don.') 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; digitate.  Flowers  terminal. 
— Shrubs,  deciduous  ,*  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  in  common  soil. 


FI'TEX  L.  The  Chaste  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

; Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  790.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  115. 

« Syrionymcs.  Gatilier,  Fr. ; Kenschbaum,  Ger.  ; Vitice,  ltal. 

| Derivation.  From  vieo,  to  bind,  as  with  an  osier ; in  reference  to  the  flexibility  of  the  shoots. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  short,  5-toothed.  Corolla  bilabiate  ; upper  lip  bifid, 
lower  one  trifid  ; middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip  the  largest.  Stamens  4. 

! didynamous,  ascending.  Stigma  bifid.  Drupe  containing  a 4-celled  nut. 

| Cells  1-seeaed. 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  panicled,  bluish 
white.  — Shrubs,  deciduous,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

^ 1.  V.  ^I'gnus  ca'stus  L.  The  officinal,  or  true,  Chaste  Tree. 

identification.  Lir..  Sp.,  890. ; Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  611. 

\Synovy?>ics.  P’le&gnum  Theophr&st/  Lob.  Icon.  2.  138. ; ^4'gnus  castus  Blac/cw. ; Piper  agresiis 

| Gerard  ; Arbre  au  Poivre,  Poivre  sauvage,  Fr.  ; Pepe  di  Monaci,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  129. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  35. ; and  our  Jig.  1313. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  opposite,  digitate,  7 — 5-lobed  : leaflets  lanceolate,, 
mostly  quite  entire,  hoary  beneath.  Racemes  terminal,  panicled.  Flowers 
verticillate.  ( Willd .)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  Sicily,  Naples,  the  North  of 
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Africa,  and  Egypt.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introd.  1570. 
Flowers  white,  bluish  white,  or  reddish  white  ; Sept. 
Variety. 

& V.  A.  2 latifolia  Mill.  (N.  Du  Ham.,  vi.  p.  116.) 
has  the  leaflets  broader  and  shorter  than 
those  of  the  species.  The  spikes  of  flowers 
are  shorter,  and  the  flowers  are  always  blue. 
South  of  France  and  Italy. 

Its  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour  ; but  the  leaves 
have  an  unpleasant  smell,  although  aromatic.  No 
seeds  are  produced  in  England.  The  plant  grows 
freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ; and  it  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  and 
protected  with  a hand-glass.  In  the  Paris  nurseries  it 
is  frequently  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Italy, 
and  both  in  France  and  England  the  plant  sometimes 
i3i3.  v.  .d'gnus.cSstus.  produces  suckers. 

& 2.  V.  (A.)  inci's a Lam.  The  cut-leaved  Chaste  Tree. 


Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  612. ; Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  392. : N Du  Ham., 

6.  p.  116. 

Synonyms.  V.  Negitndo  Bot.  Mag.  t.  364. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  364.  ; and  our  Jig.  1314- 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  digitate,  composed  of  five  leaflets, 
subpinnatifid.  A deciduous  shrub.  China. 

Height  4 ft.  to  .5  ft.  Introduced  in  1758.  Flowers 
bluish,  purplish,  or  whitish  ; July  to  September. 

This  supposed  species,  though  not  common  in  British 
gardens,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  it 
grows  with  great  vigour,  and  flowers  profusely.  Distin- 
guished at  a glance  from  the  preceding  and  following 
species,  by  its  long  linear  fine  deep  green  leaflets. 

3.  V.  arbo'rea  Rox.  The  arboreous  Chaste  Tree. 

Identification.  Rox.  Flor.  Ind.,  vol.  3. 

p.  73. ; Royle  Illust.,  vol.  1.  p.  292. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1315.  from  a living 
specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  digitate ; leaflets  ovate, 
acuminate,  dentate.  A large  shrub  ; in  its  native 
country  a small  tree.  India.  Height  30  ft. ; in 
the  Paris  Garden  5 ft.  Introduced  ?.  Flowers 
purplish  ; July  and  August. 

Readily  known  from  the  preceding  sorts  by  its 
much  broader  leaves,  shorter,  and  of  a paler  green. 
According  to  Royle,  this  species  in  the  Himalayas 
yields  a hard  and  durable  timber,  much  used  and 
esteemed.  The  plant,  in  the  Paris  Garden,  grows 
with  great  vigour,  and  is  quite  hardy,  but  does 
not  flower  freely. 

arbbreo. 


Subdivision  II.  MONOCHLAMY'DEiE. 

Perianth  simple. 

Order  LVII.  CHENOPODIA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Perianth  deeply  divided,  and  persistent ; aestivation  imbricate. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  perianth,  or  opposite  them, 
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or  fewer,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth.  Ovarium  1-seeded,  usually 
free.  Slyle  2 — 4-eleft,  rarely  simple.  Stigmas  undivided.  Pericarp  mem- 
branous, valveless,  seldom  baccate.  Embryo  inarching  a farinaceous  albumen , 
or  spiral  or  forked,  without  albumen. — Only  distinguished  from  ^maran- 
thaceae  in  the  insertion  of  the  stamens.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-ever- 
green : entire  or  lobed.  Flowers  terminal. — Shrubs,  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  genera  are  three,  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished  : — 

Chenopo'dium  L.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

^'triplex  L.  Flowers  polygamous. 

Dio'tis  Schreb.  Flowers  monoecious. 


Genus  I. 


CHENOPO'DIUM  L.  The  Goosefoot.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  121.,  but  with  some  modification  since. 

Synonymes.  Salsbla  sp.';  Anserine,  Fr.  ; Gause  Fuss,  Ger. : Chenopodio,  ltal. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  words  chen,  a goose,  and  podion,  a little  foot , many  of  the  species 
having  large  angular  leaves  extremely  like  the  webbed  foot  of  a waterfowl. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5 sepals,  permanent. 
Stamens  5,  hypogynous.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Styles  2.  Stigmas 
obtuse.  Fruit  a utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; generally 
lobed,  bearing  a friable  unctuous  scurf.  Flowers  axillary,  in  leafy  spikes 
or  naked  panicles,  numerous,  small,  green.  — Shrubs,  deciduous  or  sub- 
evergreen ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe ; of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
dry  soil,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 


1.  C.  frutico'sum  Schrad.  The  shrubby  Goosefoot,  or  Stonecrop  Tree. 


Identification.  Schrader,  according  to  G.  Don  in  Hort.  Brit. 

Synonymes.  Salsbla  frutiebsa  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  324. ; the  shrubby  Glasswort ; 

Soude  en  Arbre,  Fr.  ; strauchartiges  Salzkraut,  Ger.  ; 
Sopravvivolo  legnoso,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  635. ; Flor.  Grfec.,  t.  255.  ; 
and  our  figs.  1316.  and  1317. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Shrubby,  upright,  ever- 
green. Leaves  semicylindrical,  bluntish, 
imbricate.  ( Smith .)  A low,  sub-evergreen, 
glaucous  shrub.  South  of  Europe,  and 
England,  on  the  sea  coast.  Height  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  Flowers  greenish,  axillary  ; July 
and  August. 

Not  unworthy  of  a place  in  gardens  or 
shrubberies,  being  sub-evergreen  and  tolera- 
bly hardy,  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  hue  of 
the  leaves,  and  very  durable.  The  branches 
316.  c.frutiebsum.  are  very  brittle,  and  apt  to  break  off. 


a-  2.  C.  parvifo'lium  R.  S.  The  small-leaved  Goosefoot. 

I Identification.  Rocm.  et  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  266. 

j Synonymes.  C.  frutiebsum  Bieb.  in  FI.  Taur.-Cauc.  1.  p.  181.,  exclusively  of  all  the  synonymes  ; C 
. microphyilum  Bieb.  in  Suppl.  to  FI.  Taur.-Cauc.  1.  p.  275. ; Salsbla  frutiebsa  Bieb.  Casp.  p.  14‘J 
i App.  No.  22.,  Pall.  It.  3.  p.  524.  ; Suabda  microphylla  Pall.  Illust.  3.  t.  44. 
j Engravings.  Pall.  111.,  3.  t.  44. ; and  our  fig.  1318. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Imperfectly  evergreen,  frutescent,  much-branched,  spreading, 
glabrous,  about  2 ft.  high.  Leaves  taper,  oblong,  obtuse,  glaucescent,  fleshy ; 
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the  lower  half  an  inch  long,  the  floral  ones  shorter. 
Flowers  of  the  shape  of  those  of  C.  maritimum, 
three  together,  attached  to  the  petiole  above  its 
base,  not  bracteated.  The  sepals  that  attend  the 
fruit  are  equal  and  convex  at  the  back.  (. Bieb .)  A 
sub-evergreen  shrub,  frequent  in  plains  of  Eastern 
Caucasus,  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  near  the 
salt  river  Gorkaja,  where  it  is  believed  to  be  dele- 
terious to  horses.  Height  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1825, 
but  very  seldom  found  in  collections. 


1318.  C.  parvif6lium. 


Genus  II. 


^TRIPLEX  L. 


The  Orach e.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Moncecia. 


Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  745.  ; Eng.  Flor.,  4.  p.  255. 

Synonyjnes,  Arroche,  Fr. ; Melde,  Ger.  ; Atriplice,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  ater,  black  ; according  to  some  by  antiphrasis,  in  reference  to  the  whitish,  or 
mealy,  hue  of  the  plants. 


Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Floivers  some  bisexual,  some  female ; those  of  both  kinds 
upon  one  plant. — Bisexual flower  with  the  calyx  inferior,  and  5 sepals.  Stamens 
5,  hypogynous.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  — Female  flower  with  the  calyx 
inferior,  deeply  divided  into  two  large,  flat,  equal  or  nearly  equal,  lobes. 
Ovary  compressed.  Fruit  a utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx,  which  is  now 
enlarged.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; undivided 
or  jagged,  bearing  a meal-like  scurf.  Floivers  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes, 
numerous,  small,  greenish. — Shrubs,  subevergreen,  natives  of  Europe,  with 
imperfectly  woody  branches,  and  succulent  leaves,  white  or  glaucous  from 
being  covered  with  a mealy  powder  ; of  easy  culture  and  propagation  in 
any  common  garden  soil. 

34  m 1.  A.  JTa'limus  L.  The  Halimus  Orache,  or  Tree 

Purslane. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  469. ; Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. 

Synonymes.  if&limus  latifdlius  sive  fruticosus  Bauh.  Pin.  120.;  7/alimus  i. 
Clus.  Hist.  1.  p.  53.  ; the  broad-leaved  Sea  Purslane  Tree;  Arroche,  Fr.-, 
strauchartige  Melde,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Park.  Theatr.,  724.  t.  2. ; Ger.  Emac.,  p.522.  f.  1.;  and  our 
fig.  1319. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  their  figure 
partaking  of  an  oblong  and  a rhomb, 
entire.  ( Willd.)  A loose,  rambling, 
sub-evergreen,  glaucous  shrub.  Spain, 

Portugal,  Virginia,  and  Siberia. 

Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in 
1640.  Flowers  small,  purplish ; July 
and  August. 

The  young  branches  are  covered 
with  a smooth  white  bark,  which  be- 
comes grey,  and  peels  off  lengthwise, 
as  the  tree  gets  old.  The  branches  are  very  brittle, 
and  have  but  little  pith.  The  leaves  are  soft,  white, 
and  silvery.  It  seldom  flowers  in  Britain. 

2.  A.  Portulacoi'des  L.  The  Purslane-like,  or 
shrubby , Orache,  or  Sea  Purslane. 

Identification.  Lin.  FI.  Suec.,  828.  919. ; Eng.  Flor.,  4.  p.  266.  1320-  A-  portulacMdw. 
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Synonymes.  7/alimus  sccundus  dies.  Hist.  54.  f.  ; H.  vulg&ris  Ger.  Emac.  523.  f. ; 7/alimus  seu 
JPortuldca  marina  Bauk.  Pin.  120.  ; -4'triplex  maritima,  7/&limus  et  Portulaca  marina  dicta,  an- 
gustifblia,  Rati  Syn.  153.  ; the  narrow-leaved  Sea  Purslane  Tree. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  231.  ; and  our  fig.  1320. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  shrubby,  spreading.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate-lan- 
ceolate,  entire.  Flowers  generally  unisexual ; those  of  both  sexes  upon 
one  plant.  (Smith.)  A low  sub-evergreen  shrub,  of  a silvery  glaucous  hue. 
Northern  shores  of  Europe ; and,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  occasionally 
found  in  muddy  places  by  the  sea  side.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers 
yellow;  July  and  August. 

The  leaves  are  less  silvery  than  those  of  the  preceding  species ; and  the 
whole  plant  much  smaller. 

Genus  III. 


L-afo 

DIO'TIS  Schreb.  The  Diotis.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  ed.  Schreber,  No.  1423. ; Eng.  Flor.,  3.  p.  402. 

Synonymes.  Ceratoldes  Town. ; A'xyris  Lin. ; Ceratospcrmum  Pers. 

Derivation.  From  dis,  twice,  and  ous,  otos,  an  ear.  The  calyx  of  the  female  flower  ends  in  two 
segments,  which  fancy  may  compare  to  ears,  although  they  more  resemble  horns  : and  this  second 
idea  is  doubtless  that  referred  to  in  Tournefort’s  generic  name  Ceratoldes,  from  k eras,  a horn, 
gen.  keratos,  and  eidos , likeness. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual. — Male  flower  with  the  calyx  inferior, 
and  4 permanent  petals.  Stamens  4,  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; 
opposite  to,  and  prominent  beyond,  the  sepals.  — Female  flower  with  the 
calyx  inferior,  deeply  divided,  and  ending  in  two  horns,  permanent.  Fruit 
a utricle,  villous  at  the  base. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; lanceolate,  entire,  bearing 
hoary  pubescence.  Flowers  in  axillary  groups,  in  leafy  spikes,  yellowish.  — 
Shrub,  deciduous,  native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  of  easy  culture  in  any  dry 
soil ; propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings  inserted 
in  the  soil,  and  covered  with  a hand-glass. 

1.  D.  Ceratoi'des  W.  The  frco-homed- 
calyxed  Diotis. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  368. 

Synonymes.  A'xyris  Ceratoldes  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1389. ; Cerato- 
spermum  papposum  Pers.  ; A'xyris  fruticbsa,  fldribus  fceml- 
neis  lanatis,  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  p.  17.  No.  10.  t.  2.  f.  1.  ; Achy- 
ranthes  papposa  Forsk.  Descr.  48.  ; Krascheninnikbvm 
Giildenst.  in  Act.  Petrop.  16.  p.  548  t.  17.  ; t/rtica  fbliis 
lanceolatis,  fceminlnis  hirshtis,  Roy. Lugdb.  210. ; Ceratoldes 
orient&lis  fruticbsa  E laefigni  fblio  Tourn.  Cor.  52.  ; Orien- 
talisches  Doppelohr,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.,  1. 1.  189.;  and  our  fig.  1321. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  See  Gen.  Char.  A low  deciduous 
shrub,  with  recumbent  branches.  Siberia  and 
Tartary.  Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1780. 

Flowers  apetalous,  yellow,  sweet-scented ; 

March  and  April. 


Order  LVIII.  POLYGON A'CEiE. 

I °*D-  Char.  Perianth  divided  ; aestivation  imbricate.  Stamens  definite, 
inserted  in  the  base  of  the  perianth.  Ovarium  free,  1-seeded.  Styles  or 
I stigmas  numerous.  Fruit  naked  or  covered.  Albumen  mealy.— The  erect 
ovulum  and  superior  radicle  separate  this  order  from  Phytolacem  and 
' Chenopodeae.  ( G . Don.) 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  with  cohesive  stipules,  deciduous  or  sub- 
evergreen ; when  young,  rolled  backwards.  Flowers  occasionally  unisexual, 
often  in  racemes. — Low  suffruticose  shrubs,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  included  in  three  genera,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 
Tragopy'rum  Bieb.  Calyx  o-sepaled.  Stamens  8.  Styles  3. 
^trapha'xis  L.  Calyx  5-sepaled.  Stamens  6.  Styles  bifid. 
Calli'gonum  L.  Calyx  5-parted.  Stamens  16.  Styles  3 — 4,  united  at 
the  base. 

Genus  I. 


& 

TRAGOPY'RUM  Bieb.  The  Goat-Wheat.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 
Trigynia. 

Identification.  Bieb.  Flor.  Taurico-Caucas.,  3.  p.  284. 

Synonyme.  Polygonum  Lin.  Hort.  Ups.  95. 

Derivation.  Tragos,  a goat,  and  puros,  wheat.  The  3-cornered  fruits  of  such  of  the  Polygonace® 
as  have  them  are  comparable,  with  some  allowance,  to  wheat ; and  goats  may  feed  upon  those  of 
the  Tragopyrum,  or  upon  the  shrubs  themselves  ; or  it  may  be  that  the  name  has  been  invented 
as  one  readily  distinctive  from  the  name  Fagop^rum,  now  the  name  of  a genus  that  includes  the 
different  kinds  of  buck- wheat 

Gen.  Char.,  See.  Calyx  inferior,  with  sepals  that  are  imbricate  in  aestivation, 
permanent ; the  two  exterior  smaller,  the  three  interior  investing  the  fruit, 
which  is  an  achenium,  that  is,  3-cornered  in  a transverse  section  of  it. 
Stamens  8.  Styles  3.  ((r.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; spathu- 
late.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  — Shrubs,  small,  sub-evergreen,  suffru- 
tescent;  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  propagated  by 
seeds  or  layers  in  dry  soil. 

The  species  are  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful  little  shrubs,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  very  seldom  seen  in  collections.  Though 
they  require  heath  soil,  and  some  little  time  to  be  firmly  established,  yet 
when  once  they  are  so,  from  their  compact  neat  habit  of  growth,  very  little 
care  will  be  necessary  afterwards.  They  never  can  require  much  pruning; 
are  quite  hardy ; and,  provided  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  they  are  always  certain  of  flowering  freely. 

Jk  1.  T.  lanceola'tum  Bieb.  The  lanceolate-feam/  Goat-Wheat. 

Identification.  Bieb.  FI.  Taurico-Caucas. 

Synonymes.  Polygonum  frutescens  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  2.  p.  440. ; strauchartiger  Knoterig,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Gmel.  Sib.,  3.  t.  12.  f.  2. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  254.  ; and  our  fig.  1322. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  spreading  widely. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends, 
flat.  Ochrca  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the 
internode.  The  2 exterior  sepals  reflexed, 
and  the  3 interior  ones  obcordate. 

Flowers  octandrous,  trigynous.  A low, 
branchy,  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Siberia  and 
Dahuria.  Height  i ft.  to  2 ft.  Introd.  1770, 
but  rare  in  collections.  Flowers  whitish 
and  rose-coloured;  July  and  August. 

Branches  twiggy.  Leaf  with  a frosty  hue, 
spathulate-lanceolate,  nearly  1 in.  long,  se- 
veral times  longer  than  broad  ; its  edge  ob- 
scurely indented.  The  petiole  short.  The 
calyxes  are  whitish,  variegated  with  rose 
colour,  and  persistent  ; and  of  the  5 sepals 
to  each  flower,  the  3 that  invest  the  ovary 


1322.  T.  IanceoUtum. 
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after  the  flowering  become  more  entirely  rosy.  The  pedicels,  erect  while 
bearing  the  flower,  after  the  flowering  become  deflexed,  and  render  the  truit 
pendulous.  The  plant  forms  a hemispherical  bush  2 or  3 feet  high  ; which, 
during  great  part  of  July  and  August,  is  covered  with  its  beautiful  white 
flowers,  tinged  with  pink ; and  forms  a truly  admirable  object.  It  thrives 
best  in  peat  soil,  and  is  worthy  of  a prominent  place  in  the  most  select 
collections  of  shrubs. 

2.  T.  puxifo'lium  Bieb.  The  Box-leaved  Goat- Wheat. 

Identification.  Bieb.  FI.  Taurico-Caucas. 

Synonyines.  Polygonum  crispulum  var.  » Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1065.  ; P. 

caucasicum  Hoffmanns  egg. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1065. ; and  our  fig.  1323. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  obovate,  obtuse,  tipped  with  a 
short  mucro  ; the  lateral  margins  undulated  and  re- 
flexed, glabrous.  Ochreas  with  2 awns.  A decumbent 
shrub.  Siberia.  Stems  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 

Flowers  white  ; July.  Fruit  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  leaves  are  of  a light  green  colour,  rather  rounded 
in  outline,  about  1 in.  in  diameter,  and  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes,  are  nodding  and 
white.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  by  the  3 inner  sepals,  which 
become,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  of  a rosy  colour.  1323-  T.6u«f6iium. 

_**  3.  T.  poly'gamum  Spr.  The  poly  gam  ous-sam£  Goat-Wheat. 

Identification.  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.,  2.  p.  251. 

Synonyines.  Polygonum  polygamum  Vent.  Cels.  t.  65.  ; P.  parvifblium  Nutt.  Gen.  1.  p.  256. 
Engravings.  Vent.  Cels.,  t.  65. ; and  our  fig.  1324. 

Spec.  Char.,  Leaves  spathulate-linear.  Ochreas 
lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  internodes.  Flowers  in 
branched  racemes,  whose  rachises  are  thread-shaped. 

Styles  distinct.  {Spreng.')  A diminutive  upright  shrub. 

Carolina,  in  sandy  wastes.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft. 

Introduced  in  1810.  Flowers  small,  greenish  white; 

July  and  August. 

T.  polygamum  Spr.  differs  from  T.  lanceolatum 
Bieb.,  especially  in  the  following  points  : stem  very 
much  branched  ; leaf  spathulate  ; sexes  polygamous  ; 
sepals  expanded  during  the  flowering  ; and  ochreas 
entire  at  the  top.  The  polygamous  condition  of  the 
sexes  consists  in  the  flowers  of  the  same  plant  being 
some  bisexual,  some  female.  In  Jig.  1324.  a is  a stamen, 
b the  pistil,  and  c the  bisexual  flower. 

T.  maritima , a species  from  North  America,  was  sent  1324.  t.  polygamum 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1826. 


Genus  II. 


-.•gfe  I 

ylTRAPHA'XIS  L.  Tiie  Atraphaxis.  Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  612.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  248. 

Synonymes.  vPtriplex  Tourn.  ; Strauchmelde,  Ger. 

Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  a privative,  and  trepho,  to  nourish  ; in  allusion  to  the  fruit, 
which,  though  in  form  like  that  of  the  buck-wheat,  is  unfit  for  food ; according  to  others,  para  to 
athroos  auxem , from  its  coming  up  quickly  from  seed,  viz.  on  the  eighth  day. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc . Calyx  inferior,  of  4 leaves,  in  an  outer  smaller  pair,  and  an 
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interior  pair,  the  latter  resembling  petals ; or  4-parted,  with  the  lobes 
equal.  Stamens  6.  Stigmas  2,  in  one  species  ; style  bifid,  in  the  other. 
Fruit  compressed,  in  one  species  ; roundish,  in  the  other.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  sub-evergreen  ; small,  more  or  less 
ovate.  Flowers  terminal,  white,  tinged  with  pink.  — Shrubs,  spinose,  low, 
decumbent ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Culture  as  in  Tragopyrum. 

•**  1.  A.  spino'sa  L.  The  spin e-branched  Atraphaxis. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  138. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  248. 
Synonyme.  ^'triplex  orientalis,  frutex  acule^tus,  fibre  pulchro,  Tourn. 
Cor.  83. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  119. ; and  our  fig.  1325. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spinose,  with  the  branches  ascendins, 
horizontal,  or  deflexed.  Leaves  glaucous,  \ in.  long, 
or  less  ; disk  ovate,  acute,  petiole  short.  Calyx  of  4 
leaves.  (Willd.)  A low  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Levant.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
Introd.  1732.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink;  k 
August.  Seeds  brown,  occasionally  ripened. 

It  thrives  best  in  sandy  peat,  and  is  propagated 
by  layers.  So  elegant  and  rare  a plant  deserves 
a place  in  every  choice  collection.  ip 

2.  A.  undula'ta  L.  The  waved  -leaved  'yp3 

Atraphaxis. 

1325.  A.  spinbsa.  Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  137. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  249. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  32.  f.  36. ; and  our^g.l32G. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Less  rigid  than  A.  spinosa,  and  not  spiny.  Leaves 
ovate,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a greener  hue.  Calyx  4-parted, 
lobes  equal,  ovate,  and  concave.  Stamens  lanceolate.  Style  bifid.  ^ 
Fruit  roundish.  (Willd.)  Alow  shrub.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1325 
Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introd.  1732,  rare.  Flowers  whitish;  June  and  July. 

Genus  III. 


CALLFGONUM  L.  The  Calligonum.  Lin.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Tetra- 

gynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  680. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  926. 

Synonymcs.  Pallksfa  L.,  Pterococcus  Pall. 

Derivation.  Kallos,  beauty,  gomi,  a knee ; in  description  of  the  neat  and  jointed  character  of  the 
branches. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  turbinate  in  the  lower  part,  ending 
upwards  in  a 5-parted  spreading  border  ; the  two  outer  lobes  rather  smaller. 
Stamens  about  16  ; the  filaments  slightly  united  at  the  base,  and  then 
diverging.  Anthers  peltate.  Germen  4-sided,  acuminate.  Styles  4 or  3. 
Stigmas  capitate.  Fruit  an  achenium,  that  has  4 sides  and  4 wings.  (G. 
Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; caducous,  minute. 
Shoots  rush-like,  smooth,  green.  Flowers  in  groups,  whitish. — Shrub  erect, 
evergreen  from  the  colour  of  the  shoots  , natives  of  Siberia.  Layers. 

fife  1.  C.  Palla'sL*  L’Herit.  Pallas’s  Calligonum. 

Identification.  L’Hcrit.  Stirp.,  2.  p.  37.  j Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  927. 

Synonymcs.  Pterocficcus  aph^llus  Pall.  Voy.  2.  p.  738.  t.  8. ; Calligonum  nolygondides  Pall.  I/in. 
*3.  p.  536. ; Pall  asm  caspica  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.  252.  Savigny  in  Encycl. ; Pallasm  Pterocdccus  Pall. 
FI.  Eoss.  2.  p.  70.  t.  77,  78.  ;*Caspischer  Hackenknopf,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  77,  78. ; and  our  figs.  1237.  and  1238. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Fruit  winged ; wings  membranous,  curled,  and  toothed. 
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( L’Herit .)  A low  shrub,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its 
shoots.  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  gravelly  hills 
near  the  Wolga,  at  Astracan.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introd. 

1780.  Flowers  whitish  ; May. 

Fruit  crimson  ; July;  succu- 
lent, acid,  and  eatable. 

A very  curious  plant,  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  collectors 
of  botanical  rarities.  Though  long 
since  introduced,  it  is  now  lost  to 

1327.  c.  paiiksia.  British  gardens.  1328.  c.  paiiaS«a 


Order  LIX.  LAURA'CEiE. 

Orb.  Char.  Perianth  4 — 6-cleft ; aestivation  imbricate.  Stamens  definite, 
perigynous  ; opposite  the  segments,  but.  often  double  their  number,  in  two 
series.  Anthers  adnate,  2 — 4-celled.  Ovarium  free,  1-seeded.  Style  and 
Stigma  simple.  Fruit  a berry  or  drupe.  Albumen  none.  ( G . Don.') 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  seldom  opposite,  evergreen  or 
deciduous  ; entire,  or  very  rarely  lobed.  Inflorescence  panicled  or  umbeled. — 
Trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; natives  of  Asia  and  North  America, 
and  one  of  them  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  layers. 


Genus  L 


Z/AU'RUS  L.  The  Laurel,  or  Bay , Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Enneandria 
Monogjnia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  503.,  in  part. 

Synonymes.  Sassafras  and  Benzdin,  C.  G.  Von  Esenbeck ; Daphne,  Greek  ; Laurier,  Fr. ; 
Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  laus,  praise  ; in  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  the  Roman  con- 
querors with  laurel  in  their  triumphal  processions  There  appears  some  doubt  of  the  Laurus 
nobilis  being  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Daphne.) 


Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Sexes  polygamous  or  dicecious.  Calyx  with  6 sepals. 
Stamens  9 ; 6 exterior,  3 interior,  and  each  of  them  having  a pair  of  gland- 
like bodies  attached  to  its  base.  These  last  have  been  deemed  imperfect 
stamens.  Anthers  adnate ; of  2 cells  in  most  of  the  species,  of  4 unequal 
ones  in  the  others : each  cell  is  closed  by  a vertical  valve  that  opens 
elastically,  and  often  carries  up  the  pollen  in  a mass.  Fruit  a carpel,  pulpy 
externally  and  including  one  seed.  Cotyledons  eccentrically  peltate.  ( Willd .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; entire  or 
lobed.  Flowers  in  small  conglomerate  umbels  or  bracteate  racemes.  — 
Shrubs  or  low  trees,  deciduous  or  evergeen  ; natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
North  of  Africa,  and  America.  Propagated  bv  seeds  or  layers. 


A.  Leaves  evergreen. 

* t 1.  I.  no'bilis  L . The  noble  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay . 

i Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  529.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.479. 

j Synonymes.  /.aurus  Camer.,  Town.,  Dodon.,  Ray  ; L.  vulg&ris  Bauh.  Pin.  4C0.  ; Laurier  commun, 

[Laurier  franc,  Laurier  d’Apollon,  Laurier  a Sauce,  Fr. ; gemeine  Lorbeer,  Ger  ; Alloro,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Flor.  Graec.,  t.  3G5. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1329. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Flowers  4-cleft.  Sexes  dicecious.  Leaves 
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lanceolate,  veiny.  ( Willd .)  An  evergreen  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  ltaiy, 
Greece,  and  North  of  Africa.  Height  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1562,  or 
before.  Flowers  white  or  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Berry  very  dark  purple , 
ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

it  L.  n.  2 undulata  Mill. — A low  shrub,  seldom  growing  higher  than  4 or 
6 feet,  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges,  which  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel  to  be  hardier  than  the  species, 
e L.  n.  3 s alicifdlia  Swt.  L.  n.  arigustifolia  Lodd.  Cat. — A shrub,  rather 
higher  than  the  preceding  variety,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  not  so 
thick  as  those  of  the  species,  and  of  a lighter  green. 
m L.  n.  4 variegata  Swt.  L.  n.  fol.  var.  Lodd.  Cat.  — Leaves  variegated, 
at  L.  n.  5 laiifblia  Mill.  — Leaves  much  broader  and  smoother  than 
those  of  the  species.  This  is  the  broad-leaved  bay  of  Asia,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  too  tender  for  the  open 
air  in  England. 

L.  n.  6 crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  — Leaves  somewhat  curled. 

L.  n.  7 Jlbre  pleno  N.  Du  Ham.  — Flowers  double. 

An  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub,  sometimes  growing  to  the 
height  of  60  ft.,  but  always  displaying  a tendency  to  throw  up  suckers ; and 
rarely  assuming  a tree-like  character.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  of  a firm 
texture  ; they  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic,  subacrid,  slightly  bit- 


1329.  ia6rus  ndbilss. 

terish  taste.  The  plant  requires  a good  free  soil,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  in  a climate  much  colder  than  that  ot  the  environs  of  London.  It 
is  generally  propagated  by  layers ; but,  as  the  berries  are  ripened  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  from  France,  the  species  is  very 
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generally  increased  from  seeds,  and  the  varieties  only  raised  from  layers  or 
cuttings. 


f 2.  L.  caroline'nsis  Catesb.  The  Carolina  Laurel,  or  Red  Bay. 

Identification.  Catesb.  Car.,  1.  p.  63. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  276. ; Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  665. 
Synonymes.  L.  Borbbm'a  Lin.  Sp.  529.,  Syst.  383.;  L.  axillbris  Lam.  ; Borbbnfa  sp.  Plum.  Gen. 
4.  ic.  60.,  P£rsea  BorbbmVx  Spreng.  ; the  broad-leaved  Carolina  Bay  ; Laurier  rouge,  Laurier 
Bourbon,  Laurier  de  Caroline,  Fr. ; Carolinischer  Lorbeer,  rother  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

, Engravings . Catesb.  Car.,  t.  63.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t.  82. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  33.  ; and 
oat  fig.  1330.  after  Michaux,  andyig.  1331.  after  Du  Hamel. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucous  be- 
neath. Flowers  in  peduncled  axillary  groups.  (Spreng.)  An  evergreen 
tree,  in  England  a somewhat  tender  shrub.  Virginia  to  Louisiana.  Height 
60ft.  to  70  ft.  in  America;  5ft.  to  10  ft.  in  England.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Flowers  whitish  ; May. 


Varieties. 

i L.  c.  2 glabra  Pursh.  — Leaves  slightly  glabrous. 

1 L.  c.  3 pubescens  Pursh.  — Leaves  slightly  pubescent, 
i L.  c.  4 oblusa  Pursh.  — Leaves  ovate-obtuse. 

Only  suitable  for  warm  or  sheltered  situations,  or  for  being  placed  against  a 
conservative  wall. 


i 3.  L.  Catesb/^'tv^  Michx. 


Catesby’s  Laurel,  or  Red  Bay. 

. p.  265. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.244.;  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.265.;  Pursh  FI.  Amei, 
Sept.,  1.  p.  275. 

Synonymes.  L.  asstivblis  Lin.  Spec.  529. ; L.  enervis  Mill. 

Diet.  No.  8. ; L.  Euosmus  aestiv&lis  Nutt.  Gen.  1.  p.  259. ; 

Pond  Bush,  Amer. ; Sommer  Lorbeer.  Ger. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  28. ; and  our  fig.  1332. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  glossy.  Flowers  in  a terminal 
panicle.  Fruit  ovate.  (Spreng.  Syst.)  An 
evergreen  shrub.  Sea  coast  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced 
in  1820.  Flowers  white ; May.  Berries 
black,  based  by  red  calyxes,  on  thick  red 
peduncles  ; never  seen  in  England. 

We  are  uncertain  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this 

species,  not  having  seen  living  plants,  except 

in  the  green-house  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  i332.  L%  Catcsb tana. 


B Leaves  deciduous. 

^ 4.  L.  Sa' ssafras  L The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  Sassafras  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  154. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  485. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  277. 
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Synonymes.  CArnus  mas  odor5t<t,  folio  trifido,  margine  piano.  Sassafras  dicta,  Pluh.  Aim.  120  t.  222. 
f.  6. ; Sassafras  arbor,  ex  Florida,  ficulneo  folio,  Bauh.  Pin.  431. ; Sassafras  sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Foil 
Esenbeck : Persea  Sassafras  Spreng. ; Laurier  Sassafras,  Fr. ; Sassafras  Lorbeer,  Ger. ; Sas- 
sofrasso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  1.  t.  55. ; N.  Du  Ham..  5.  t.  114. : plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  ed.  vol.  vii. ; 
and  our  f.g.  1333. 

Spec.  Cliar.y  8fc.  Sexes  dioecious.  Arborescent.  Leaves  and  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  same  buds.  Buds,  younger  branches,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  pubescent.  Leaves  entire,  or  with  2 — 3 lobes.  Veins  pro- 
minent on  the  under  side.  Flowers  in  corymbose  conglomerate  racemes. 
Anthers  with  4 unequal  cells.  In  the  female  flower,  additionally  to  the  pistil, 
are  6 gland-like  bodies,  like  those  in  the  male  flowers.  ( Nutt .)  A decidu- 
ous tree.  South  Carolina.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1633. 
Flowers  greenish  yellow,  slight,  odoriferous  ; April  and  May.  Berries 
bright  deep  blue,  contained  in  small  dark  red  cups  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  sassafras  tree  often  grows,  even  in  England,  to  the  same  height  as  in 
America.  The  leaves,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape,  are  covered, 
when  they  first  appear,  with  a soft  woolly  down ; they  are  generally  deeply 
lobed,  on  long  footstalks,  and  of  a pale  green  ; they  fall  off  early  in  autumn  of 


an  intense  red  and  yellow.  Any  free  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  will  suit  this 
species,  which  is  generally  propagated  from  imported  seeds.  These  should  be 
sown,  or  put  in  *a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  received,  as  they  remain  a year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up.  It  may^ 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which  the  roots  ot 


lix.  laura'ce^e  : lau'rus. 
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old  trees  throw  up  in  great  abundance.  The  situation  where  the  tree  is  finally 
planted  should  be  sheltered  ; and,  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
to  insure  fine  foliage,  it  should  be  planted  against  a wall. 

& 5.  L.  Benzo'in  L.  The  Benzoin  Laurel,  or  Benjamin  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  154. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  4-85.  ; Pursh,  1.  p.  270. 

Synonymes.  Arbor  virginiana  citreae  vel  limonii  folio,  benzoinum  fundens,  Comm.  Hort.  1.  p.  189, 
t.  97.;  Latirus  aestivalis  Wangh.  Amcr.  87.  ; L.  PseiUlo-itenzcim  Mich.  FI.  Amer.  I.  p.  243.  ; I.. 
Euosmus  Benzdin  Nutt.  Gen.  1.  p.259.;  Benzoin  sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Ksenbeck  ; Spice  Bush, 
Spice  Wood,  or  wild  Allspice,  Amer .,  according  to  Nuttall ; Laurier  faux  Benzoin,  Fr.  ; Benzoin 
Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Comm.  Hort.,  1.  t.  97.  ; Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  139.  f.  34.  ; and  our  fig.  1334. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate, 
entire,  the  under  side  whitish  and  partly 
pubescent,  deciduous.  Sexes  polygamous. 

Flowers  in  umbels.  Buds  and  pedicels 
of  the  umbels  glabrous.  Leaves  without 
nerves,  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends.  ( Willd .) 

A deciduous  shrub.  Virginia.  Height 
10  ft  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1688.  Flow- 
ers yellowish  green ; March  and  April. 

Berries  scarlet ; seldom  or  never  seen  on 
the  plants  in  England. 

In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a ”ather 
tender  peat-earth  shrub,  handsome  from  its 
large  leaves,  but  seldom  thriving,  except 
where  the  soil  is  kept  moist  and  the  situa- 
tion sheltered.  It  is  propagated  from  im- 
ported seeds,  which  require  to  be  treated 
like  those  of  Laurus  Sassafras  ; by  layers  ; 
or,  with  difficulty,  by  cuttings.  1334.  l.  Benzoin. 

_**  6.  L.  ( B .)  Diospy'rus  Pers.  The  Diospyrus-/i/ce  Laurel,  or  Bap. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  450. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  27G. 

Synonymes.  L.  Euosmus  Diosp^rus  Nu/t.  Gen.  1.  p.  259.  ; L.  diospyroldes  Michz.  FI  Bor.  Amer. 

1.  p.  243. ; ? L.  melissaefblia  Walt.  FI.  Car.  134. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1470. ; and  our  fig.  1335. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Habit  low,  surculose,  twiggy. 

Leaves  oblong-oval,  and  entire,  the  under  side 
veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Flower  buds 
and  pedicels  villous.  Sexes  dioecious.  {Nutt.)  A 
running,  twiggy,  deciduous  shrub.  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  swamps.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1810.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  April. 

Berries  scarlet  or  purple  ; rarely  seen  in  England. 

Leaves  opaque,  oblong-oval,  attenuated  towards 
the  base,  entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pubescent, 
deciduous.  Scales  of  the  buds  purple,  villous. 

Younger  branches  villous.  This  species  so  closely 
resembles  L.  Benzoin,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  it  is  only  a variety  of  it. 

L.  genicula'ta  Miclix.  The  knee-llexed -branched  Laurel,  or  Bap. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  244. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  276. 

Synonymes.  L.  Euosmus  geniculata  Nutt.  Gen.  1.  p.  259. ; L.  aestivMis  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  2.  p.  484., 
I according  to  Pursh . 

| Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1471. ; and  our  fig.  1336. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  divaricate  and  flexuous.  Leaves  cuneate-oblong, 
. mostly  obtuse,  about  l|  in.  long,  in  many  instances  less  than  half  an  inch 
wide,  entire,  glabrous,  except  upon  the  under  side  near  the  base.  Flowers 


1335  L.  (B.)  Diospjrus. 
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in  terminal  small  umbels,  that  are  upon 
conspicuous  footstalks  and  smooth.  An- 
thers unequally  4-celled.  Sexes  polyga- 
mous. ( Nutt .)  A deciduous  shrub,  with 
the  branches  flexuous,  grey,  smooth,  and 
so  remarkably  divaricated  as  to  give  a cha- 
racteristic appearance  to  the  ponds  which 
they  border.  Virginia  to  Florida,  in  sandy 
swamps,  and  on  the  margins  of  lagoons. 
Height  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  Berries 
globose,  scarlet  ; rarely  seen  in  England. 


Order  LX.  J’HYMELA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  4 — 5-cleft,  often  furnished  with  scales 
in  the  throat.  Stamens  usually  8,  sometimes  4,  rarely  2,  inserted  in  the  throat 
of  the  perianth.  Ovarium  superior,  1-seeded.  Stigma  undivided.  Fruit 
nucamentaceous  or  drupaceous.  Albumen  thin,  fleshy,  or  none.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; entire, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  showy,  fragrant. — Shrubs  or  sub- 
shrubs ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  propagated  by  seeds,  layers, 
or  grafting.  The  genera  are  two,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished:  — 

jDa'phne  L.  Calyx  4-parted.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  pulpy. 

Di'rca  L.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Stigma  pointed.  Fruit  dry. 


Genus  I. 


DA'PHNE  L.  The  Daphne.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  192. ; Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  228. 

Synonymes.  Thymelae'a  Tourn.  Inst.  t.  366.,  Gcertn.  t.  39.;  Daphne,  Fr.  ; Seidelbast,  Ger.  •, 
Datne,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Daphne  is  considered  by  some  botanists  to  have  been  the  Greek  name  of  the  Tuscus 
racembsus,  or  Alexandrian  laurel,  into  which  it  is  fabled  that  Daphne  was  changed.  “ Why  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  the  shrubs  now  called  D&phne,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.”  ( Lindl . Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1177.)  It  is  stated  in  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia,  under  Taurus,  that  L.  nobilis  “is  certainly  the 
Daphne  of  Dioscorides,  and  consequently  the  classical  laurel.  It  is  still  called  by  the  same  name 
among  the  modern  Greeks;”  this  is  also  the  popular  belief.  (See  St.  Pierre’s  E'tudes  de  la 
Nature,  Lempriere’s  Class.  Diet.,  &c.  &c.)  Supposing  the  Daphne  to  have  been  the  Latirus 
ndbilis,  or  bay  tree,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  being  applied  to  this  genus,  the  D.  Mczh'eum 
being  formerly  called  the  dwarf  bay  in  England  ; and  nearly  all  the  species  retaining  the  names  ot 
laureole  and  laureola  in  France  and  Italy. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  inferior,  somewhat  salver-shaped  ; in  most,  of  some  other 
colour  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and,  from  its  shape  and  colour,  resembling  a 
corolla;  segments  of  its  limb  4,  deep,  ovate,  or  oblong,  imbricate  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  8,  in  two  rows ; the  filaments  with  but  a short  part  distinct 
from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; the  anthers  not  prominent  beyond  it.  Ovary 
solitary.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  an  ovate  carpel,  pulpy 
externally.  Seed  1.  ( Willd .) 

Leaves  simple,  in  most  alternate ; if  not  alternate,  opposite,  exstipulate, 
deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  mostly  in  groups,  highly 
fragrant. — Undershrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous  ; natives  chiefly  of  Europe, 
but  partly  also  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan  and  China. 
The  odour  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  agreeable.  They  are  all  beautiful, 
and  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  except  by  seeds,  or  grafting  on  D.  Laureola 
They  thrive  best  in  heath  soil. 


lx.  thymela'cea:  : zja'phne. 
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A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

j*  1 1).  Meze'reum  L.  The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mczercon. 

Jilennfii  ation  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  p.  509.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  415. ; Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  228. 

Synonymes.  Spurge  Olive,  Spurge  Flax;  Flowering  Spurge,  Parkinson ; Dwarf  Bay,  Gerard  \ 
Lauteole  femelle,  Bois  gentil,  Mezereon,  Bois  joli,  Fr.  ; gemeincr  Seidelbast,  or  Kellerbalz, 
Osr. ; Peperachtige  Daphne,  Dutch  ; Laureola  femina,  Biondella,  Camelia,  Ital.  ; Laureola  hem- 
"ara.  Span. 

Derivation  Mezereum  and  Mezereon  are  said  to  be  derived  from  madxaryon,  the  Persian  name 
for  this  shrub. 

p7igravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1381.  f (Ed.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  2G8.  ; and  our  fig.  1337. 

Spec.  Char.,  Syc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  distributed  over 
the  branches  in  threes  mostly,  and  in  pairs  and  fours,  expanded  before  the 
leaves  are  protruded.  ( Willd .)  A low,  fastigiate,  deciduous  shrub.  North  of 
Europe,  in  woods  ; and  in  the  South  and  West  of  England,  but  rare.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers  red  ; February,  March,  or  April.  Berries  red  ; ripe 
in  August  or  September. 

.Varieties. 

j*  D.  M.  2 fibre  dlho.  — Flowers  white,  and  fruit  yellow. 

D.  M.  3 autumnale.  — Habit  spreading  ; 
also  with  larger  leaves  than  the  species, 
and  producing  its  flowers  in  autumn.  A 
most  desirable  shrub,  being  commonly 
covered  with  its  gay  pinkish  blossoms 
from  November  to  March. 

The  whole  shrub  is  poisonous  to  human  beings, 
though  the  berries  are  favourite  food  for  finches 
and  other  birds,  more  especially  the  robin.  It 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  generally  propagated 
by  seeds ; which,  if  suffered  to  get  dry  before 
they  are  sown,  will  remain  two  years  in  the 
soil ; but  which,  if  sown  in  autumn  immediate^ 
after  gathering  them,  generally  come  up  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  best  time  for  transplanting 
this  shrub  is  in  October,  as  it  begins  to  vegetate 
very  soon  after  Christmas.  It  thrives  most  in  a 
loamy  soil,  and  in  an  open  situation  ; and,  when 
it  is  properly  treated,  and  has  room,  it  will  in  8 
or  10  years  form  a bush  5 or  6 feet  high,  and  7 or  8 
feet  in  diameter.  The  white  variety  is  commonly 
selected  from  seedlings,  after  they  have  come  into 
flower  ; or  the  seeds  from  white-flowered  plants  are  sown,  which  are  generally 
found  to  come  true. 

2.  JD.  alta'ica  Pall.  The  Altaic  Daphne. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  53.  t.  35. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  422. 

Synonymes.  Daphne  altaique,  Laureole  de  Tartarie,  Fr. ; Sibiriscner  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  35.  ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1875.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  399. ; and  our  fig.  1338. 

.Spec.  Char.,  Syc.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  /\ 
glabrous.  Flowers  sessile,  in  terminal  umbels,  ( fn 
about  5 in  an  umbel.  Bark  reddish  brown 
in  colour.  Leaves  oblong,  broader  towards 
the  upper  extremity,  and  narrowed  down- 
wards, of  a somewhat  glaucous  and  yellowish 
green,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  most  while 
they  are  young.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  revolute. 

{Sims.)  A low  deciduous  shrub.  Altaic  Alps,  t 
in  Siberia.  Height  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced 
in  1796.  Flowers  white,  scentless  ; April  and 
May.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  September. 
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j*  3.  D.  alpi'na  L.  The  Alpine  Dap! 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  510.,  Syst.,  371. ; "Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  418. 

Synonymes.  The  Alpine  Chamelea  Marsh.  Plant.  2.  p.  112. ; Daphne 
des  "Alpes,  Fr. ; Alpen  Seidelbast,  Ger. ; Olivella,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  66. ; and  our,/?#.  1339. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  a little  obtuse, 
tomentose  beneath,  deciduous.  Flowers  sessile, 
aggregate.  {Willd.)  A low,  branchy,  deciduous  shrub. 

Alps  of  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  white, 
very  fragrant  ; May  to  July.  Berries  red  *,  ripe  in 
September. 

Quite  hardy,  and  very  suitable  for  rockwork ; as  the 
roots  fix  themselves  deeply  into  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks. 

B.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent . Flowers  lateral. 

«.  4.  T>.  Laure'ola  L . The  Laureola  Daphne,  or 

Spurge  Laurel. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  510. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  418.  ; Eng. 

Flora,  2.  p.  229. 

Synonymes.  Daphnoldes  verum,  vel  Laureola,  Gesn.  fasc.  1.  7.  t.  6.  f.  9.  ; Laureola  Rail  Syn.  465., 
Ger.  Em.  1404. ; ThymeljE'a  Laurdola  Scop.  Cam.  2.  n.  463. ; the  evergreen  Daphne;  Laureole 
male,  Laureole  des  Anglais,  Fr. ; immergriiner  Seidelbast,  Ger. ; Cavolo  di  Lupo,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  119.  ; Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  183. ; and  our  fig.  1340. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  smooth.  Flowers 
in  axillary,  simple,  drooping  clusters,  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves  : flowers 
in  each  about  5.  Calyx  obtuse.  {Smith.)  A low,  bushy,  evergreen  shrub. 
Britain,  and  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
Flowers  yellowish  green ; January  to  March.  Berries  oval,  green  first, 
changing  to  black  ; ripe  in  September. 

Though  not  showy  in  its  flowers,  it  is  a valuable  plant  for  a shrubbery,  from 
its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its  thick,  glossy,  shining  leaves.  It  thrives  best 
in  the  shade,  and  will  flourish  in  situations  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  few 
other  plants  would  grow.  If  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  leaves  turn  back  with  a kind  of  twist; 
and,  instead  of  their  natural  pure  deep  green, 
they  assume  a brownish  tinge.  The  berries  are 
a favourite  food  of  singing-birds  : though,  as 
DeCandolle  observes  in  the  Flore  Francaise , 
they  are  poisonous  to  all  other  animals.  The 
spurge  laurel  is  propagated  by  seeds,  like  the 
mezereon  ; but,  as  they  will  remain  two  years  in 
the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  they  are  gene- 
rally treated  like  haws,  and  kept  for  some  time 
in  the  rotting-heap.  It  may  also  be  propagated 
by  cuttings ; but  not  readily.  It  is  much  used  in 
nurseries,  as  a stock  on  which  to  graft  the  more 

tender  species  of  the  genus ; but  as,  like  all  the  other  daphnes,  it  has  few 
roots,  it  requires  to  be  transplanted  with  care. 

m 5.  D.  po'ntica  L.  The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twin-Jlowercd  Spurge  Laurel. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  511.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2 p.  419. 

Synonymes.  Thymelae'a  pontica,  citrei  foliis,  Tourn.  Itin.  3.  p.  180.  t.  180.  ; Laureole  du  Levant, 
Fr. ; Pontischer  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1282. ; and  our,/?#.  1341. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers  bractless, 
glabrous,  in  many-flowered  upright  clusters,  each  of  the  long  partial  stalks 
of  which  bears  two  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  long.  {Sprang.) 
A low,  spreading,  branchy,  evergreen  shrub.  Asia  Minor.  Height  4 ft.  to 
5 ft.  Introd.  1759.  Flowers  greenish  yellow ; April  and  May.  Berries  ? 


le. 
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Varieties. 

* D.  p.  2 rubra  Hort.  — Flowers  red.  Supposed  to  be  a hybrid,  and 

rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

* D.  p.  3 foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — Leaves  variegated. 

The  whole  plant,  in  general  appearance,  strongly 
resembles  the  common  spurge  laurel  : but  the 
leaves  are  more  oval,  and  shorter ; and  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  disposed  in  twos  instead  of  fives, 
are  yellower,  and  of  a sweeter  scent.  The 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  lemon 
tree,  especially  in  colour ; whence  Tournefort’s 
trivial  name.  When  bruised,  they  smell  like 
those  of  the  elder.  It  thrives  best  in  soil  similar 
to  that  usually  prepared  for  American  plants,  on 
the  shady  side  of  a wall,  or  in  some  other  shel- 
tered situation.  1341.  D.  piSntica. 

ml  6.  D.  Thymel^'a  Vahl.  The  Thymelaea,  or  Milkwort-like,  Daphne. 

Identification.  Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  28.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  416. 

Synonymes.  Thymelae'a  foliis  polygalae  glabris  Bauh.  Pin.  463.  ; T.  alplna  gltlbra,  flosculis  subluteis 
ad  foliorum  ortum  sessilibus,  Pluk.  Aim.  366.  t.  229.  f.  2. ; Sanamtinda  viridis  vel  glAbra  Bauh. 
Prod.  160.  ; Sanamunda  glabra  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  592. ; Passerlna  Thymelae'a  Dec. ; 
the  Wild  Olive  ; La  Thymelie,  Fr. ; astloser  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Derivation.  2’hymelae'a  is  probably  derived  from  thymos , poison,  and  elaia,  or  elcea, 
the  olive  tree,  in  reference  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant,  and  its  slight 
resemblance  to  the  olive. 

Engravings.  Ger.  Prov.,  t.  17.  f.  2. ; Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  229.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  1342. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Evergreen.  Stem  much  branched.  Branches 
simple,  warted.  Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  towards  the  tip, 
crowded,  glaucous.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile.  (Vahl.)  A low, 
much-branched,  evergreen  shrub.  Spain,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montpelier.  Height  3 ft.  Introduced  in  181.5;  but 
rare  in  collections.  Flowers  yellowish  green  ; February  to  April. 

Berries  small,  yellowish  ; ripe  in  August. 

The  plant  requires  a situation  warm  and  dry;  and  to  be  grown  A 
in  sandy  peat,  kept  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture. 

Ta' rton-rai' ra  L.  The  Tarton-raira,  or  silvery-leaved , Daphne. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  510.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  417. 

Synonymes.  Thymelae'a  foliis  candicantibL.s  et  serici  instar  mol- 
libus  Bauh.  Pin.  463. ; Tarton-Raire  Gallo-provim-.ia;  Monspeli- 
ensium  Lob.  7c.  371.  ; Sanamunda  argenfAta  latifhlia  Barr.  Ic. 
221. ; Passerlna  Tarton-raira  Schrad.  ; the  oval  leaved  Daphne  ; 
Laureole  blanche,  Fr. ; Silberbliittriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 
Engravings.  FI.  Graeca,  t.  354. ; and  our  fig.  1343. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  persistent,  obovate,  nerved, 
silky,  hoary.  Flowers  sessile,  lateral,  aggregate, 
imbricated  with  scales  at  the  base.  ( Vahl  Syvib.) 
A branching  low  evergreen  shrub.  South  of 
France.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Flowers  small,  yellowish  ; May  to  July. 

Remarkable  for  the  smallness  and  silki- 
ness of  its  leaves,  and  the  white  appearance 
of  the  whole  plant  ; its  branches  are  weak, 
irregular,  and  scarcely  ligneous ; it  requires 
a warm  dry  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  is  therefore  very  suitable  for  rockwork. 

» 8.  D.  (?  T.)  pubf/scens  L.  The 

I 1343.  D.Tdrton  rairu.  pubescent  Daphne. 

I Identification.  Lin.  Want.,  66. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  417. 

Synonymes.  T’hvmelae'a  itklica,  Tarton-raire  Gallo-provincia*  similis,  sed  per  omnia  1344.  d. 
i major,  Micheli,  cited  in  Tilli  Cat.  Hort.  Pisani ; behaarter  Seidelbast,  Ger.  (?r.)’pub, 
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Engravings.  Tilli  Cat.  Hort.  Fisani,  t.  49.  f.  2. ; and  our  Jig.  1344. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  pubescent,  simple.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  almost 
mucronate,  alternate,  nearly  deciduous.  Flowers  axillary  ; 5,  or  tewer,  in 
an  axil;  sessile,  narrow,  shorter  than  the  leaf ; the  tube  thread-shaped  and 
downy.  It  seems  different  from  D.  Thymelae'a,  and  was  found  in  Austria 
by  Jacquin.  ( Willd .)  Introduced  in  1810. 

u-  9.  D.  (?  T .)  tomento'sa  Lam.  The  tomentose  Daphne. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  26. 

Synonymes.  Passer'ina  villbsa  Lin. ; Laureole  cotonneuse  I .am.  Encyc.  10. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1345.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  sessile,  axillary.  Leaves  oblong- 
obtuse,  covered  with  tomentum  on  both  sides.  ( Lam .)  A low 
shrub,  very  nearly  allied  to  D.  Tarton-raira,  but  larger  in  all 
its  parts,  and  with  more  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  tomentum,  instead  of  a silky  down.  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Levant.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introd.  1800.  Flowers  white ; 

May.  Berries  ?. 


1345.  D.  (?T.) 
tomentdsa. 


C.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent.  Flowers  terminal. 


JO.  D.  goi.li'na  Smith.  The  HiW-inhabiting  Daphne,  or  Neapolitan 
Mezereon. 


Identification.  Smith  in  FI.  Graeca,  t.  359. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  423. 

Synony?nes.  D.  collina  a,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  822.,  ? D.  iuxifblia  Vahl  Symb.  1.  p.  29.  ; Daphne  des  Col- 
lines,  Laureole  h Feuilles  de  Sante,  Fr.  ; Sturnpfblattriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Engravings:  FI.  Graeca,  t.  359.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1348.  ; and  our  fig.  1347. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate,  glabrous  and  glossy 
above,  and  hirsutely  villous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
terminal  groups.  Calyx  externally  silkily  villous  ; 
its  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  ( Wikstrom .)  An  upright, 
low,  evergreen  shrub.  On  low  hills,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  the  South  of  Italy.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3ft.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  pinkish; 
January  to  June.  Berries  ?, 

Variety. 

n.  D.  c.  2 neapolitana  Lindl.  D.  neapolitana 
Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  710.,  and  our  Jig.  1346. — 
Differs  from  the  species  chiefly  in  the  want 
of  pubescence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  A very  pretty  plant 
originated  in  a sport  from  the 
species,  and  in  cultivation  since 
1822.  Much  admired  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  purple  and  white 
flowers  during  winter. 

Grafted  plants,  grown  in  a border  sheltered  from 
the  north  by  a wall,  thrive  well  ; and  form  thick  bushes, 
with  nearly  level  heads,  covered  with  flowers. 


1315.  D.  c.  neapolitana. 


11.  D.  (c.)  oleoi'des  L.  The  Olive-like  Daphne. 


Identification.  Lin.  Mant.,  66. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  423. 

Synonymes.  Chainapdaphnoldes  cretica  Alpin.  Exot.  44.  t.  43.  ; 7’hymelie'a  cretica  olea*  folio 
utriusejue  glabro  Tourn.  Cor.  41 . ; Daphne  salicifblia  Lam.  Encycl.3.  p.  423. ; Laureole  a Feuilles 
d’ Olivier,  Fr.  ; Oelbaumblattriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Alpin.  Exot.,  t.  43. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1917. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  299. ; and  our^g.  1348. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  terminated  with  a minute  mucro, 
glabrous  upon  both  sides.  Flowers  terminal,  sessile,  a few  together,  and 
surrounded  by  leaves  that  in  some  measure  involucrate  them.  (Bot.  Mag.) 
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A low  evergreen  shrub.  Crete.  Height  2 ft.  In  trod.  1818. 
Flowers  white  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

It  is  less  showy  in  its  flowers  than  D.  collina ; but  is 
deserving  of  cultivation  from  its  nearly  glossy  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  neat  habit  of  growth. 

ml  12.  D.  (c.)  seri'cea  Vahl.  The  silky  -leaved  Daphne. 

Identification.  Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  28.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  423. 

Synonymes.  Thymelas'a  cretica  oleas  folio  subtus  villoso  Town.  Cor.  41.  ; 

Daphne  oleEefblia  Lam.  Encycl.  3.  p.  424. ; Seidenartiger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  1349.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  bluntish, 
glabrous  above,  villous  beneath.  Flowers 
terminal,  aggregate,  villous,  sessile.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  obtuse.  It  differs  from  D.  (c.) 
oleoides  in  its  leaves  being  villous  beneath,  in 
the  number  of  its  flowers,  and  in  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx  being  oblong.  (Willd.)  A low  ever- 
green shrub.  Candia  and  Naples.  Height  1 ft. 
134s«fcea.(c‘)  duced  in  1820  ; but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 


to  2 ft. 


ml  13.  D.  stria'ta  Trat.  The  striated-ca/j/.m/  Daphne. 


Identification.  Tratt.  , Spreng.  Syst.  2.  p.  237. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1350.  from  a specimen  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  subspathulate-linear,  sessile,  tipped 
with  a small  mucro,  glabrous.  Flowers  terminal,  aggregate, 
sessile,  glabrous,  striated.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acute.  (Spreng.) 
A low  evergreen  shrub.  Switzerland  and  Hungary.  This 
plant  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1819,  and  to  have 
purplish  flowers  ; but  we  have  never  seen  it. 


1350.  D.  striata 


D.  Erect.  Leaves  persistent.  Flowers  in  Racemes. 


! 


m-  14.  D.  Gni'dium  L.  The  Gnidium,  or  Flax- 
leaved, Daphne. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  311. ; Mill.  Diet.,  n.7. ; Willd. 
Sp.  PI , 2.  p.  420.  ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1830. 

Synonymes.  Thymelae'a  foliis  lini  Batih.  Pin.  403.  ; Spurge 
Flax,  Mountain  Widow  Wayie  ; Daphne  Gnidium,  Lau- 
r£ole  a Panicule,  Fr.  ; Rispenblattriger  Seidelbast,  Ger. ; 
Camelea,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  150. ; and  our  fig.  1351. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  with  a cuspidate  tip  Flowers  in 
terminal  panicled  racemes.  (Willd.)  A low 
evergreen  shrub.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Narbonne. 
Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1797.  Flowers 
fragrant,  pink  ; June  to  August.  Berries  small, 
globular,  red  ; ripe  in  September. 


1351.  D.  Gnidium. 


E.  Prostrate.  Leaves  persistent.  Flowers  terminal , aggregate. 
jl.  15.  D.  Cneo'rum  L.  The  Garland-flower,  or  trailing,  Daphne. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  511.,  Syst.,  371. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  422. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  313.  : Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  Cnebrum  Matth.  Hist.  46.,  Clus.  Hist.  89.  ; Thymelee  des  Alpes,  Fr. ; wohlriechender 
Seidelbast,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.,  5.  t.  426. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  313. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1800. ; and  our  fig.  1352. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Evergreen.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous, 
mucronate.  It  flowers  twice  a year.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  aggregate, 
sessile,  red  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  groups  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
leaves.  (Willd.)  A trailing  evergreen  shrub.  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the 
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Pyrenees,  Mount  Baldo,  Germany,  and  France.  Height  1 ft.  Introduced 
in  1752.  Flowers  bright  pink,  sweet-scented;  April,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. Berries  white,  small,  globose,  seldom  produced  in  England. 


Varieties. 

fU  D.  C.  2 fdliis  variegdtis.  — The  leaves  have 
a narrow  portion  of  yellow  at  the  edges. 
fu  D.  C.  3 Jlore  albo.  — Flowers  white. 

The  prettiest  species  of  the  genus,  more  especially 
when  grafted  1 or  l^foot  high  on  D.  Z/aureola.  It  is 
also  valuable  for  rockwork,  and  growing  in  pots, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  and  the  beauty  and 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  and  it  thrives 
best  in  peat  soil  kept  rather  moist. 


Genus  II. 


DI'RCA  L.  The  Dirca,  or  Leather-wood.  Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Amoen.  Acad.,  3.  p.  12. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  292. 
Synonyme.  7’hvmclae'a  Gron.  Virg.  155. 

Derivation.  From  dirke,  a fountain  ; the  plant  growing  in  watery  places. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  inferior,  funnel-shaped,  ending  in  4 — 5 unequal  teeth,  pale 
yellow,  resembling  a corolla.  Stamens  8.  Styles  thread  shaped.  Stigma 
a simple  point.  Fruit  a dry  earpel.  (Willd.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; coriaceous.  Flowers 
terminal,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  yellowish. — A shrub  of  a yellow  aspect, 
and  with  the  habit  of  a miniature  tree  ; native  of  Virginia.  Peat  soil  kept 
moist  ; and  it  is  readily  propagated  by  imported  seeds,  or  by  layers. 

as  1.  D.  palu'stris  L.  The  Marsh  Dirca,  or  Leather-wood. 

Identification.  Lin.  Amcen.  Acad.,  3.  p.  12. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  2. 

p.  424.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  268. 

Synonymes.  Moorwood ; Bois  de  Cuir,  Bois  de  Plomb,  Fr. ; 

Sumpf  Lederholz,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lin.  Amcen.  Acad.,  3.  t.  1.  f.  7.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t. 

292. ; and  our  fig.  1353. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong, 
alternate,  pale  green,  villous  beneath,  and 
deciduous.  (Willd.)  Alow  deciduous  branchy 
shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a miniature  tree. 

Virginia.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1750,  and  common  in  collections  of  peat-earth 
shrubs.  Flowers  yellow  ; March. 

The  whole  plant  has  a yellow  aspect,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a brighter  yellow  than  the  leaves, 
without  the  admixture  or  contrast  of  any  other 
colour;  thus  producing  a monotonous  ap- 
pearance rare  among  plants.  The  flowers  are 
produced  while  the  plant  is  leafless,  and,  in 
England,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  followed  by 
seeds.  The  bud  of  the  shoot  of  the  same  year 
is  enclosed  in  the  bud  of  the  inflorescence.  The 
young  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  eaten  by  snails 
Propagated  by  layers,  which  require  two  yearn  to 
root  properly,  or  by  American  seeds. 
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Order  LXI.  SANTALA'CExE. 

Ord.  Char.  Perianth  superior,  4 — 5-cleft,  coloured  inside;  aestivation 
valvate.  Stamens  4 — 5,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted 
in  their  bases.  Ovarium  inferior,  1-celled,  2 — 4-seeded.  Style  1.  Stigma 
generally  lobed.  Fruit  1-seeded,  nucumentaceous  or  drupaceous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Flowers  polygamous.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  in  co- 
rymbs, pedunculate. — Trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  North  America 
and  the  South  of  Europe ; propagated  by  seeds.  The  hardy  species  are 
two,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Ny'ss^  L.  Flowers  polygamous.  Stamens  5. 

Osy'ris  L.  Flowers  dioecious.  Stamens  3. 


Genus  I. 


NY'SSvl  L.  The  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dice'cia; 
or,  according  to  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia , Decandria  Monogynia. 
Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  551. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  1112. 

Derivation.  From  Nyssa , a water  nymph  so  called ; a name  given  to  this  plant  by  Linnaeus, 
because  “ it  grows  iii  the  waters.”  ( Hort . Cliff.)  Tupelo  appears  to  be  an  aboriginal  name. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  Disexual  and  male,  upon  distinct  plants,  and  apetalous. 
— Bisexual  flower  of  the  calyx  connate.  Stamens  5.  Ovary  ovate.  Styles 
simple.  Stigma  acute.  Fruit  a roundish  drupe. — Male  flower  with  the 
calyx  5-parted.  Stamens  5 — 12.  ( G.Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
entire.  Flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  greenish  white.  Fruit  red,  or  blackish 
purple. — Trees,  deciduous;  natives  of  North  America;  requiring  moist 
soil. 

Several  sorts  have  been  described  by  botanists,  probably  all  referable  to 
two,  or  at  most  three,  species,  viz.  N.  biflora,  N.  candicans,  and  N.  tomen- 
tosa,  the  last  two  being  very  nearly  allied.  The  trees  which  have  flowered  in 
England  have,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  produced  male  blossoms  ; but,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  fruit,  the  foliage  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
dies  off  of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet.  The  different  sorts  are  almost  always 
raised  from  American  seeds. 

X 1.  N.  biflo'ra  Michx.  The  twin-flowered  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.259. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  1113. 

Synonymes.  N.  aquatica  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1511.  ; N.  caroliniana  L. ; N.  integrifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 
p.446.;  N.  pedunculis  uniflbris  Gron.  Virg.  121.;  Mountain  Tupelo  Mart.  Mill.;  Gum  Tree, 
Sour  Gum  Tree,  Peperidge,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  1.  t.  41.  ; Mich.  Arb.,  t.  22. ; and  our  figs.  1354.  and  1355. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 

Female  flowers  two  upon  a pe- 
duncle. Drupe  short,  obovate ; 
nut  striated.  ( Michx .)  A decidu- 
ous tree.  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
in  watery  places.  Height  40  ft  to 
45  ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flow- 
ers greenish  ; April  and  May. 

Fruit  black,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  never  seen  in  England. 

In  British  gardens  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  pains  have  ever 
been  taken  to  encourage  the  growth 
Y Y 3 


1364.  N.  biflora. 


1555.  N.  bi flora. 
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of  this  or  any  other  species  of  Nyssa ; for  though  there  are  abundance  of 
plants  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  a tree-like 
size  to  be  seen  in  pleasure-grounds.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree, 
it  ought  always  to  be  planted  in  moist  peat,  or  near  water. 


i 2.  N.  (b.)  villo'sa  Michx.  The  hairy-leaved  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree . 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.258.;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  1112. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1, 
p.  177. 

Synonymes.  N.  sylvatica  Mich.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  p.  33.  ; N.  multiflbra  Wangenk.  Amer.  46.  t.  16. 
f.  39.  ; N.  montana  Hart.  ; N.  pedunculis  multiflbris  Gron.  Virg.  121.  ; Sour  Gum  Tree,  Black 
Gum,  Yellow  Gum,  Amer.  ; haariger  Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  110.  ; and  our  figs.  1356.  and  1357. 


black,  as  in  the  preceding 


Spec.  Char .,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  entire,  acute  at 
both  ends ; with  the  petiole,  midrib,  and  edge 
villous.  Female  flowers  about  three  upon  a 
peduncle.  Peduncle  of  female  flowers  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  two-flowered.  Nut 
small,  ovate,  obtuse,  striated.  ( Michx. ) A 

deciduous  tree.  Carolina  to 
Georgia.  Height  60  ft.  to 
70  ft.  ; in  England  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  Introduced  in  1824, 
and  occasionally  met  with  in 
collections.  Flowers  green- 
ish ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
kind. 


1357.  N.  (b.)  villbsa. 


"Sf  3.  N.  (b.)  ca'ndicans  Michx.  The  whitish-/e*am/  Nyssa,  or  Ogechee 

Lime  Tree. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  259. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  1113. 

Synonymes.  N.  capitata  Walt,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  p.  43. ; N.  coccinea  Bar- 
tram  ; Sour  Tupelo  Tree,  Ogechee  Lime  Tree,  Wild  Lime ; weis&licher  Tulpelobaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  113.  ; and  our  fig.  1358. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  very  short,  and  the  disk  oblong, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  nearly  entire, 
whitish  on  the  under  surface.  Female 

flowers  one  upon  a peduncle.  It  varies, 
with  its  leaves  obovate,  entire,  or  rarely 
subdentate.  The  male  flowers  are  grouped 
into  little  heads.  The  bracteas  attending 
the  female  flowers  are  short ; the  calyx  of 
these  flowers  is  tomentose  ; its  lobes  are 
short.  The  drupe  is  oblong.  (Michx  C)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  particularly  the  Ogechee.  Height 

30  ft.  Introduced  in  1806.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  dark  blue ; 
ripe  in  September.  n.  (t>.)  candicans 

£ 4.  N.  (b.)  grandidenta'ta  Michx.  The  deeply- 
toothed-/mt’<?rf  Nyssa,  or  Large  Tupelo  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  40. 

Synonymes-  N.  tomentbsa,  and  N.  angulizans,  Michx. 

FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  259. ; N.  denticulata  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.  3.  p.  446. ; N.  angulbsa  Poir.  ; N.  uniflora 
Wangenh.  Amer.  p.  83. ; Wild  Olive,  Amer.\  Vir- 
ginian Water  Tupelo,  Mart.  Mill. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1.60. ; Michx.  N.  Amer. 

Sylva,  3.  t.  112.  ; and  our  fig.  1359.,  and  fig.  1360. 
showing  the  nut. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  with  a long  petiole 
and  a disk  that  is  oblong,  acuminate, 
distantly  serrate,  and  invariably  toothed 
with  a large  pointed  tooth.  Female  136a 
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flowers  one  upon  a peduncle.  Bracteas  rather  longer  than  the  ovary. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  wedge-shaped.  Drupe  oblong.  ( Michx .)  A decidu- 
ous tree.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  ; in 
England  10 ft.  to  12ft.  Introduced  in  1735.  Flowers  greenish;  April 
and  May.  Fruit  dark  blue ; ripe  in  September. 


Genus  II. 


OSY  RIS  L.  The  Osyris,  or  Poet's  Casia.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Triandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  715. 

Synonyme.  Casia  Canter.,  Lob.,  Alpin.,  Gesn. 

Derivation.  The  Osuris  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  is  so  named  from  ozos , a branch  •,  from  the  length 
and  pliability  of  the  branches. 

Gen.  Char.  Floivers  apetalous,  unisexual,  at  least  in  effect ; those  of  the  two 
sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  borne  in  lateral  racemes,  about 
3 — 5 in  a raceme,  and  disposed  in  1 — 2 pairs,  with  a terminal  odd  one. 
Calyx  spreadingly  belt-shaped,  3-parted  ; its  aestivation  valvate.  Nectary 
disk-like,  3-cornered.  Stamens  3,  arising  from  the  nectary,  alternate  to  its 
angles,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  of  2 separate  lobes 
that  open  inwards. — Female.  Flowej'S  solitary.  Calyoc  urceolate  ; its  tube 
connate  with  the  ovary ; its  limb  free,  3-cleft.  Style  single.  Stigmas  3. 
Fruit  globose,  fleshy,  exteriorly  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
remains  of  the  style.  Carpel  with  crustaceous  brittle  walls.  ( Willd.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ; entire, 
small,  linear  lanceolate.  Flowers  white,  peduncled. — Shrub,  deciduous 
or  sub-evergreen  ; native  of  South  of  Europe. 

j*  1.  0.  a'lba  L.  The  w\\\te-flowered  Osyris,  or  Poet's  Casia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1450. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  715. 

Synonymes.  0.  fbliis  linearibus  acultis  Lcefi.  It.  169. ; O.  frutescens  baccifera 
Bauh.  Pin.  212.  ; Casia  poetica  Monspeliensium  Cam.  Epit.  26. ; Casia  Latind- 
rum  Alp.  Exot.  41.;  Casia  Monspeiii  dicta  Gesn.  Epit.  50.;  weisse  Osyris, 

Ger. 

Engravings.  Lam.  111.,  t.  802. ; and  our  fig.  1361. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Stem  roundish,  striated.  Leaves  alternate, 
linear-lanceolate,  1 in.  long,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  upon 
the  branchlets,  peduncled.  ( Willd.)  A low,  spreading,  deci- 
duous or  sub-evergreen  shrub.  Italy,  Spain,  Montpelier,  and 
Carniola.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers 
white ; July  and  August.  Drupe  red,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 

The  long  supple  branches  of  this  shrub  were  formerly  used 

for  brushes,  and  they  are  still  used  in  making  crates,  or 

packing-cases,  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Propagated  by  seeds, 

and  grown  in  dry  soil,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  preserve. 


Order  LXII.  ELiEAGNA'CE/E. 

Ord.  Char.  Perianth  tubular,  entire,  2 — 4-lobed,  persistent, 
to  8,  alternating  with  the  segments.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  introrse.  Ovarium 
free,  1 -celled,  1-seeded.  Style  short.  Stigma  simple,  subulate,  glandular, 
or  tongue-shaped.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  pulpy,  persistent,  enlarged  tube 
of  the  perianth.  Albumen  thin  or  fleshy.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers  axillary.  — Shrubs  or  low  trees,  deciduous  ; 

Y Y 4 
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natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ; propagated  by  seeds,  or  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  in  dry  soil.  The  genera  are  three,  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished : — 

.Bl^ea'gnus  Town.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  4-lobed.  Stamens  4. 
Z/ippo'phae  L.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  of  2 petals.  Stamens  4. 
Shephe'rdJ/1  Nutt.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Stamens  8. 


Genus  I. 


.ELiEA'GNUS  Town.  The  Ela:a'gnus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive 
Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Cor.,  51. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  87. 

Synunymes.  Chalef,  Fr.  ; Wilde  Oelbaum,  Ger. ; Eleagno,  Ital. 

Derivation.  “ The  elaiagnos  of  Theophrastus  was  a plant  with  hoary  leaves,  growing  in  marshy 
places  in  Arcadia,  and  was  probably  a species  of  S&lix,  although  certainly  not  S.  babylbnica,  as 
Sprengel  has  stated  it  to  be.  It  was  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  elaia,  or  olive,  from  which 
it  differed  in  not  bearing  fruit.  Dioscorides  writes  elceagros,  which  means  the  wild  olive  ; and 
some  botanists  have  adopted  this  reading,  which  is  most  likely  the  true  one.  The  plants  to  which 
the  name  Flaeagnus  is  now  applied  are  also  something  like  the  olive.  The  French  call  the  £laeag- 
nus,  chalef ; a slight  alteration  according  to  Golius,  of  khalef , the  Arabic  name  of  the  willow  ; 
but  more  probably  of  kalaf , the  Persian  name  of  the  Flaeagnus  itself.”  ( Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1156.)  Oleaster  is  a Latin  word,  which  is  interpreted  a wild  olive  tree;  and  perhaps  it  is 
derived  from  olea,  an  olive  tree,  and  instar , likeness. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Floivers  some  bisexual,  some  male  only ; both  kinds  on 
one  plant. — Bisexual  floiver.  Calyx  resembling,  internally,  a corolla,  tu- 
bular below,  bell-shaped  above,  with  a slightly  spreading  lobed  deciduous 
limb.  Lobes  mostly  4 ; the  tubular  part  includes  the  ovary  and  part  of  the 
style,  and  bears  at  its  mouth  a conical  crown,  through  which  the  style 
passes.  Style  long.  Stigma  clavate,  or  coiled.  Stamens  arising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bell-shaped  part,  shorter  than  it,  alternate  with  its  lobes  ; 
the  filaments  adnate  to  it,  except  at  their  tip.  Ovary  oblong.  Fruit  an 
achenium  — Male  flower.  Calyx  resembling,  internally,  a corolla,  bell- 
shaped, with  a limb  of  4 — 6 — 8 lobes.  Stamens  of  the  number  of  the 
lobes,  otherwise  as  in  the  bisexual  flower.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  bearing,  as  does  the  bark 
of  growing  shoots,  scales  or  stars  of  hairs.  Flowers  axillary,  pediceled.  Fruit , 
in  some,  edible. — Shrubs  or  low  trees,  deciduous  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America ; which  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  and  are 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

5 1.  E.  horte'nsis  Bieb.  The  Garden  Elaeagnus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild 
Olive  Tree. 

Identification.  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc..  p.  113. 

Synonymes.  E.  angustifblia  I..,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1 . p.  688. ; E.  songarica  Fisch. ; E.  inermis  Mill.  Diet. 
No.  2.  ; E.  argenteus  Mcenrh  Meth.  p.  638.;  E.  orientalis  Dclisle  ; ? E.  argentea  Wats.  Dead. 
Brit.  t.  161.;  Jerusalem  Willow;  Olivier  de  Boherae,  Chalef  k Feuilles  etroites,  Fr. ; schmal- 
blattriger  Oleaster,  Ger. ; Albero  di  Paradiso,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  89. ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1156. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; 
and  our  figs.  1362.  and  1363. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  hoary  all  over,  as  are  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year,  with  stars  of  hairs  of  a hoary  colour.  Branches  brown  and 
smooth,  more  or  less  spiny.  Leaves  2 in.  to  3 in.  long  ; upon  the  upper  surface 
whitish  green,  and  upon  the  under  one  very  hoary.  Flowers  2 or  3 together, 
axillary,  upon  short  peduncles,  fragrant : bisexual  flowers  4-cleft,  interior  of 
a pale  yellow  ; male  ones  5-  or  more  cleft,  interior  of  a golden  yellow. 
Both  are  furnished  on  the  exterior  with  stars  of  hairs,  like  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  A large  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  South  of 
Europe,  in  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  the  Levant,  Tartary,  and  various  parts 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1633.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  fragrant  ; May.  Fruit  red  brown  colour,  something  like  a 
date;  ripe  in  October. 
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Varieties. 

*£  E.  h.  1 angustifolia  Bieb.  E.  angustifolia  L. 
( fig.  1362.) — Leaves  lanceolate, 
shining.  Fruit  insipid.  This  is 
the  most  common  sort  in  British 
gardens. 

E.  h.  2 dactyliformis.  — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, shining.  Fruit  date- 
shaped, eatable. 

¥ E.  h.  3 orienta/is,  E orientalis  L. 

(Pall.  F!.  Ross.,  i.  t.  5.  ; and  our 
Jig.  1363.) — Branches  not  spiny. 

Fruit  date-shaped,  eatable  ; almost 
as  large  as  that  of  a jujube,  and 
used  in  the  dessert  in  Persia,  where 
1362.  e.  h.  angustifdiia.  it  is  called  zinzeyd.  The  flowers 

are  more  fragrant  than  those  of  1363‘  ^us.onen' 
E.  h.  angustifolia.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

¥ E.  h.  4 spindsa.  E.  spinosa  L.  — Branches  spiny.  Leaves  lanceolate. 
Fruit  insipid.  Nepal.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

The  silvery  whiteness  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  renders  it  a most  con- 
spicuous object  in  plantations  ; and  hence,  in  any  landscape  where  it  is  wished 
to  attract  the  eye  to  a particular  point,  it  may  be  usefully  employed. 


^ 2.  E.  arge'ntea  Ph.  The  silvery  -leaved  Elaeagnus,  or  Wild  Olive  Tree. 

Identification.  Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  114.  ; Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  97. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonyme.  Missouri  Silver  Tree,  V.  S.  of  N.  Amer. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1364.  from  a dried  specimen,  which  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden  received  from  Mr.  Nuttall. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Not  spiny.  Leaves  waved,  oval-oblong,  rather 
acute,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  covered  with  silvery 
scales.  Flowers  aggregate,  nodding.  Sexes  apparently  dioe- 
cious. Fruit  roundish-ovate,  about  the  size  of  a small  cherry, 
cartilaginous,  covered  with  silvery  scales,  having  8 grooves  ; 
the  flesh  dry,  farinaceous,  eatable ; the  nucule  subcylindric,  its 
exterior  part  consisting  of  a tenacious  woolly  integument. 
A bushy  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Hudson’s  Bay;  and 
found  on  the  argillaceous  broken  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
near  Fort  Mandan.  Height  8 ft.  to  13  ft.  Introduced  in 
1813.  Flowers  yellow  ; July  and  August. 

1364.  e.  argemea.  According  to  Pursh,  Shepherded!  argentea  Nutt,  resembles 
the  .Elaeagnus  argentea  Pursh  so 
much,  without  the  fruit,  that,  in  this  state,  one 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

& E.  sa/icifolia  ? D.  Don  (y?g.  1366.)  is  a 
species  apparently  very  distinct,  and  tolerably 
hardy,  of  which  we 
have  only  seen  one 
plant  about  3 ft.  high, 
in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew.  It  promises  to 
be  a most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  nearly 
hardy  shrubs. 

& VLlctagnus  covferta 
Hort.,  and  our ^g.1365. 
from  a living  plant  in 

1365.  b.  conferta  the  Horticultural  So-  1366  e.  *aiicifoiia. 
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ciety’s  Garden,  promises  to  be  hardy ; but  the  only  plants  which  we 
seen  are  too  young  to  enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty. 


have 


Genus  II. 


H 

i/IPPO'PHAE  L.  The  Hippophae,  Sea  Buckthorn , or  Sallowthorn. 

Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  517.,  in  part. 

Synovymes.  Rhamnoldes  Tourn.  Cor.  53. ; Argoussier,  Fr. , Haffdorn,  or  Sanddorn,  Ger. ; Ip- 
pofae,  Ital. ; Espino  amarillo,  Span. 

Derivation.  Hippopkaes,  or  Hippophues,  was  the  name  of  a shrub  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  j 
Dioscorides  ; and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  hippophyes  of  Pliny.  The  derivation 
is  supposed  to  be  from  hippos,  a horse,  and  phao , to  brighten  ; and,  as  according  to  the  Nouveau  j i 

Du  Hamel  the  plant  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  as  a medicine  for  horses,  it  may  have  been  given  ' > 

to  them  to  make  their  coats  sleek  and  shining,  and  have  thus  procured  its  name. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual,  dioecious.  — Male  flower.  Calyx  arched,  j 
seeming  as  if  constituted  of  two.leaves  connate  at  the  tip.  Stamens  4,  not 
extended  out  of  the  calyx.  — Female  flower.  Calyx  tubular,  cloven  at  the 
top,  including  the  ovary,  and  becoming  at  length  succulent.  Style  short. 
Stigma  long.  Fruit  a polished  achenium,  furrowed  at  one  side,  with  an 
acid  juice.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple, alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  narrow,  entire,  scaly,  and 
silvery,  especially  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  pedunculate,  small.  Fruit 
succulent,  eatable.  — Shrubs  or  low  trees ; natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Ornamental  in  British  gardens,  on  account  of  their  grey  silky  foliage,  and 
of  their  berries.  Propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers,  in  common  soil  ; 
and  valuable  in  scenery  as  attracting  attention  by  their  white  aspect,  and 
standing  the  sea  breeze. 

¥ & 1.  H.  Rhamnoi'des  L.  The  Buckthorn-like  Hippophae,  Sea  Buckthorn, 

or  Sallowthorn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1452.;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  238  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  425. 

Synonym.es.  Rhamnoldes  florifera  salicis  fblio  Tourn.  Cor.  53.  ; Rhamnoides  fructifera  Rati  Syn. 

445.;  Argoussier  faux  Nerprun,  Fr. ; Weidenblattriger  Sanddorn,  Ger. ; in  the  Alps  of  Swit- 
zerland it  is  called  Arve,  or  Saule  £pineux. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  425.  ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  265. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  80. ; and  our  fig.  1367. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  each  ending  in  a 
spine.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  mostly  blunt- 
ish,  dark  green,  and  minutely  dotted,  not 
scaly  on  the  upper  side  ; silvery  as  well  as 
scaly  on  the  under  one.  (Smith.)  A low 
deciduous  tree  or  large  shrub.  Europe,  on 
sandy  sea  coasts ; in  England,  in  various 
places  on  the  east  and  south-east  coast ; but 
not  in  Scotland.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May.  Berries  bright  orange-co- 
loured, and  produced  in  great  abundance  ; 
ripe  in  September,  and  remaining  on  the 
tree  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  frequently  till 
the  following  spring. 

Varieties. 

i at  IT.  R.  2 angustifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

(The  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 

1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  flg.  1368.,  of 
the  female  sex.) — The  leaves  are  obvi- 
ously more  narrow  than  those  of  the  species ; the  young  branches 
are  pendulous ; and  the  tree  is  highly  ornamental,  more  especially 
when  in  fruit. 
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very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  species. 

In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  commonly  increased  by  suckers,  which  are 
produced  in  abundance ; and  a deep  sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  growing  the 
plant  to  a large  size.  It  may  be  planted  in  elevated  and  exposed  situations, 
and  on  the  sea  coast,  where  few  other  trees  will  grow. 


¥ & 2.  H.  salicifo'lia  D.  Bon.  The  Willow-leaved  Hippophae,  Sea  Buck - 
thorn , or  Sallowthorn. 
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Genus  III. 


SHEPHE'RD/^  Nutt.  The  Shepherbia.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia 
Octandria. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  240. 

Synonyme.  //ippophae  L.,  as  to  the  species  S.  canadensis  Ni itt. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Nuttall,  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Shepherd , curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Liverpool,  a horticulturist  to  whose  exertions,  and  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated 
Roscoe,  that  institution  owes  its  present  eminence. 

Gen.  Char.,  SfC.  Flojvers  unisexual,  dioecious.  Male  flower.  Calyx  4-cleft. 
Stamens  8,  included  within  the  calyx,  alternate  with  8 glands.  — Female 
flower.  Calyx  bell-shaped  ; its  limb  4-parted,  flat,  the  portions  equal ; its 
tube  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Style  1.  Stigma  oblique.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire,  with  silvery  scales. 
Flowers  axillary,  aggregate;  the  female  ones  smaller  than  the  males,  and 
sometimes  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Berries  diaphanous, 
scarlet,  acid,  eatable.  — Shrubs  or  low  spinescent  trees,  deciduous,  with 
the  aspect  of  Z£laeagnus  ; native  of  North  America.  Culture,  in  British 
gardens,  as  in  i/ippophae. 

& 1r  1.  S.  arge'ntea  Nutt.  The  silver -leaved  Shepherdia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  240. 

Synonymes.  Hippdphae  arg^ntea  Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  115.  ; Missouri  Silver  Leaf,  and  Buffalo  Berry 
Tree,  Amer. ; Rabbit  Berry,  and  Beef  Suet  Tree,  Amer.  Indians ; Graise  de  Buffle,  or  Buffalo 
Fat,  French  Traders. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1370. ; and  fig.  1371.  from  the 
original  specimen  sent  by  Nuttall  to  Mr.  Shepherd 
of  Liverpool. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  ob- 
tuse ; on  both  surfaces  glabrous,  and 
covered  with  silvery  peltate  scales. 

( Pursh .)  A small  tree.  North  America, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  its 
tributary  streams.  Height  12  ft.  to  18  ft. 

Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  yellow; 

April  and  May.  Berries  scarlet,  diapha- 
nous, acid  ; ripe  in  September. 

Its  fruit,  which  is  much  relished  in  1371.  s.arg4ntea. 
America,  is  about  the  size  of  the  red 
currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and  forms  one  con- 
tinued cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig. 

& 2.  S.  canade'nsis  Nutt.  The  Canadian  Shepherdia. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  241. 

Synonyme.  //ippdphae  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  14  )3.,  Wtlld.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  744., 

Pursh  Sept.  1.  p.  119. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1372.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  or  cordate-ovate,  opposite  ; 
green,  and  nearly  glabrous  upon  the  upper  surface  ; upon 
the  under  one  stellately  pilose,  silvery,  and  scaly ; the 
scales  rusty,  deciduous.  Branches  , opposite.  Flowers 
disposed  in  upright  racemes  between  the  first  leaves,  and 
of  half  the  length  of  these.  {Nutt.)  A deciduous  shrub. 

North  America,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Canada,  and  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  its  source.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1759,  but  not  frequent  in  collections.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  and  May.  Berries  yellow,  sweetish,  but 
scarcely  eatable  ; ripe  in  August. 


1372.  S.  canadenui 
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Order  LXIII.  ^RISTOLOCHI  A'CEjE. 

Orb.  Char.  Perianth  superior,  3-cleft,  equal  or  unequal.  Stamens  definite. 
Ovarium  inferior,  many-eelled.  Style  short.  Stigma  divided.  Fruit  cap- 
sular or  baccate.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( G . Loti.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate, exstipulate, deciduous;  cordate,  entire.  Flowers 
axillary.  — Twining  deciduous  shrubs  ; natives  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


^RISTOLO'CHIA  L.  The  Birthwort.  Lin.  Syst.  Gynandria 
Hexandria. 

Identification.  Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1383. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  151. 

Synonymcs.  Aristoloche,  Fr. ; Osterluzey,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Aristolochia  was  the  name  of  a plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  considered  as  of 
sovereign  use  in  the  disorders  incident  to  childbirth  : it  is  derived  from  ariston,  best,  and  lochia, 
parturition. 

Gen.  Char fyc.  Calyx  of  some  other  colour  than  green,  and  in  colour  and 
texture  resembling  a corolla ; in  its  lowest  part  connate  with  the  ovary  ; 
inflated  above  this  part,  then  tubular,  and  ending  in  an  expanded  border, 
which  has  3 segments,  and  these  are  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  6,  ad- 
hering to  the  style  and  stigmas.  Style  1.  Stigmas  6,  radiating.  Capsule 
with  6 cells  and  numerous  seeds. 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order,  exstipulate,  deciduous.  Flowei's  yellow,  brown, 
dark  brown,  and,  in  some,  spotted  on  a yellow  ground. — Shrubs,  twining  ; 
natives  of  North  America;  of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil  that 
is  dry. 

i 1.  1 si'pho  L'Herit.  The  Siphon -Me,  or  Tube-Jlowered , Birthwort. 

Identification.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  13.  t.  7. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  155. 

Synonymes.  A.  macrophylla  Lam.  Encycl.  1.  p.  252  ; Aristoloche  Syphon,  Fr. ; grossbliittrige  Os- 
terluzey, Ger. ; Pipe  Vine,  or  Birthwort,  Amer. ; Sifo  and  Pipa.  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  10. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  534. ; and  our  fig.  1373. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  twining.  Leaves 
cordate,  acute.  Bractea  of  the  pe- 
duncle ovate.  Corolla  ascending  ; 
its  limb  in  3 equal  portions,  not  ex- 
panding flat,  brown.  ( Willd .)  A 

deciduous  twining  shrub.  Alleghany 
Mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina.  Stem  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1763.  Flowers  yellowish 
brown  ; May  and  June. 

Striking  from  the  magnificent  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves,  and  remark- 
able for  the  form  of  its  flower,  which 
is  bent  like  a siphon  ; for  the  trifid 
border  of  its  corolla,  and  for  the  very 
large  bractea  placed  on  the  middle  of 
the  peduncle.  The  roots  are  woody, 
and  have  the  smell  of  camphor.  The 
stems,  branches,  and  twigs  are  also 
strongly  scented,  as  are  the  flowers. 

In  British  gardens,  this  species,  to 
grow  freely,  requires  a deep  free  soil, 


1373.  A.  sjpho. 
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dry  rather  than  moist,  and  a warm  situation.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  by  suckers,  or  by 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  received  from  North  America. 

2.  A.  (s.)  tomento'sa  Sims.  The  tomentose  Birthwort. 

Identification.  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1369. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1369. ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  641. ; and  our  fig.  1374. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Stem  twining.  Leaves  cordate,  downy 
beneath.  Peduncle  solitary,  without  a bractea.  Co- 
rolla with  its  tube  twisted  back,  and  much  more  deeply 
divided  than  in  A.  sipho,  expanding  flat,  and  yellow, 
with  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  a deep  purple.  A 
twining  deciduous  shrub.  North  America.  Height 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introd.  1799.  Flowers  as  in  A.  sipho. 


1374.  A.  tomentosa. 
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Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual.  Perianth  lobed  or  wanting,  furnished  inside 
with  hypogynous  glandular  or  scale-formed  appendages.  Stamens  definite 
or  indefinite,  free  or  monadelphous.  Ovarium  superior,  2 — 3-celled.  Styles 
equal  in  number  to  the  cells.  Stigmas  many,  distinct  or  combined.  Capsule 
of  2 — 3,  or  more,  2-valved  cells  or  cocci.  Seeds  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
arillate,  suspended.  Albumen  fleshy.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous 
or  evergreen ; quite  entire.  Flowers  solitary,  aggregate,  terminal,  lateral, 
or  axillary.  — Shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

Stilli'ngl*  Garden.  Flowers  monoecious,  in  spikes.  Style  1.  Stigmas  3. 

J?i/xus  Tourn.  Flowers  monoecious,  in  heaps.  Styles  3.  Stigmas  3. 

Genus  I. 


STILLFNG/^  Garden.  The  Stillingia.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia 
Monadelphia. 

Identification.  “ Stillingia  was  sent  under  that  name  to  Linnteus,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander 
Garden.”  ( Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.)  Lin.  Mant.,  19.  ; Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  658. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  in  honour  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Slillingfleet,  author  of 
a work  entitled  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Natural  History , &c.,  partly  translated  from  the 
writings  of  Linnaeus. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual ; males  in  a spike,  females  at  the  base  of  the 
same  spike  ; ? dioecious.  — Male.  Flowers  seven  together.  Calyx  like  a 
corolla,  of  one  piece,  funnel-shaped,  its  margin  jagged.  Stamens  2 — 3,  pro-  | 
minent ; the  filaments  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  — Female.  Involucre 
1 -flowered.  Calyx  superior,  shaped  as  in  the  male.  Style  thread-shaped. 
Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a regma,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  involucre  a little 
enlarged,  somewhat  turbinate,  3-lobed. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; entire.  Flowers  in  spikes, 
terminal  or  lateral. — Shrubs,  deciduous,  milky  ; natives  of  North  America. 

1.  S.  ligu'strixa  Willd.  The  Privet-leaved  Stillingia. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  588.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  608. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1375.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrubby.  Leaf  consisting  of  a petiole,  and  a disk  that  is 
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oval-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  entire.  Male  flowers  upon  very 
short  pedicels.  Female  flowers  ?.  Male  flowers  disposed  in  spikes,  part 
lateral,  part  terminal,  and  having  a 3-cleft, 
rather  flat,  calyx,  and  3 stamens  that  have 
kidney-shaped  anthers  ; bracteas  1 — 2-glanded 
and  1-flowered.  ( Nutt .)  A deciduous  shrub. 

Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  shady  woods.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
yellowish  ; June  and  July. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  species  is  now  in 
existence,  in  a living  state,  in  England.  1375-  s. /igustrina. 

Genus  II. 


i?U'XUS  Tourn.  The  Box  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  345.  ; Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  132. 

Synonymes.  Buis,  Fr.  ; Buxbaum,  Buchsbaum,  Ger. ; Bossolo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  puknos,  dense  ; in  reference  to  the  hardness  and  closeness  of  the  wood  ; or, 
perhaps,  to  the  denseness  of  the  foliage.  The  Greeks  called  the  boxes  made  of  this  wood,  which 
were  highly  esteemed  for  their  durability,  pyxides ; and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  word  pyx, 
which  is  used  for  the  chest  containing  the  Host  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious. — Male.  Calyx  of  4 minute  leaves. 
Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the  rudiment  of  a pistil.  — Female.  Flowers  singly, 
at  the  tip  of  groups  of  male  ones.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Styles  3.  Stigmas 
3.  Fruit  a regma,  leathery,  beaked  with  the  styles.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; entire,  smooth,  stalked. 
Flowers  axillary,  aggregate,  whitish.  Fruit  green. — Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
evergreen,  with  rigid  leaves  and  whitish  buds  ; natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ; of  easy  culture  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ; and  propagated  freely 
by  division  of  the  plant,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds. 

i 1.  B.  sempervi'rens  L.  The  evergreen,  or  common.  Box  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1394.  ; Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  133. ; Baxt.  Brit.  Flow.  PL,  2.  t.  142. 

Synonymes.  Ruxus  Raii  Syn.  445. ; Buis  commun,  Bois  beni,  Fr. ; Buchsbaum,  Ger. ; Busso, 
Bossolo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1341.  ; and  our  fig.  1377. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  convex  ; footstalk  slightly  downy  at  the 
edges.  Anthers  ovate-arrow-shaped.  (Smith.)  A low  evergreen  tree.  Eu- 
rope; in  England,  on  Boxhill  in  Surrey,  Chequers  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  other  places,  apparently  wild.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  whitish  ; 
April  and  May.  Fruit  greenish ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties  and  Subvarieties. 

i B.  s.  1 arborescens  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.  Buis  arborescent,  Fr.  ; hoch- 
stammige  Buchsbaum,  Ger.  — Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate.  This  is 
the  most  common  form  of  the  species. 

i B.  s.  a.  argentea  Hort.  — Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,  varie- 
gated with  a silvery  colour. 

i B.  s.  a.  aurea  Hort.  — Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,  variegated 
with  a golden  colour. 

i B.  s.  a.  marginata  Hort.  — Arborescent.  Leaf  ovate,  with  a 
margin  of  a golden  colour. 

t B.  s.  2 angustifolia  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  — Arborescent.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate. 

1 B.  s.  a.  variegata  Hort.  — Arborescent.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
variegated. 
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«.  B.  s.  3 suffruticosa  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3.  B.  humilis 
Bod.  Pempt.  782. ; B.  s.  nana  N.  Du  Ham. 
i.  p.  83.;  and  our  Jig.  1376.  ; Buis  nain,  Buis 
a Bordures,  Buis  d’Artois,  Buis  de  Hollande, 
petit  Buis,  Fr.  ; zwerch  Buchsbaum,  Ger.  — 
Dwarf.  Leaves  small,  obovate.  This  is  the 
kind  usually  cultivated  for  edgings  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens. 

B.  s.  4 m yrtifolia  Lam.  Encyc.  — Dwarf.  Leaves 
small,  oblong,  narrowish.  A pretty  little  plant ; 
generally  quite  low,  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, growing  to  a considerable  size. 


In  a wild  state,  the  box  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet  in  Bri- 
tain ; but  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  trees  of  it  have  been  found  as  high  as 
25  ft.  The  thickness  of  the  trunk  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and,  in  full-grown  trees,  varies  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  in  diameter.  The  tree 
will  bear  the  knife  patiently,  and  is  therefore,  and  from  the  closeness  of  its 
habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  clipped  hedges,  and  all  kinds  of  verdant  ar- 
chitecture and  statuary.  It  grows  slowly,  rarely  making  shoots  of  more  than 
6 or  8 inches  annually.  But  the  tree  is  of  great  longevity  ; and  so  hardy, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  evergreen,  exclusive  of  the  Coniferse,  that  will  stand 
in  the  open  air,  without  protection,  in  the  gardens  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vi- 
enna. The  wood  of  the  box  is  remarkably  heavy  ; weighing,  when  newly  cut, 
80  lb.  7 oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  681b.  12  oz.  and  7 gr.  It 
is  the  only  European  wood  that  will  sink  in  water  : it  is  yellow,  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a fine  polish.  The  wood  was  formerly  much  used  in  Eng- 
land in  cabinet-making  and  inlaying,  as  it  still  is  in  France  ; and,  also,  in  both 
countries,  for  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  combs,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  turnery.  The  principal  use  of  the  boxwood,  however,  at  present,  is  for 
wood-engraving;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  different  kinds  of  box  tree  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers. 
When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  they  should  be  gathered  the  moment  the  cap- 
sules appear  ready  to  open,  and  sown  immediately  in  light  rich  earth,  well 
drained.  Cuttings  of  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  length  should  be  put  in,  in  autumn, 
in  a sandy  soil,  and  a shaded  situation,  and  in  a year  they  will  be  fit  to  trans- 
plant into  nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
and  either  of  the  young  or  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is 
propagated  bv  being  taken  up,  divided,  and 
replanted.  Box  edgings  are  best  planted 
early  in  spring,  because  the  frost  in  winter 
is  apt  to  destroy  those  leaves  which  have 
been  cut  in  trimming  the  plants.  Box 
edgings  and  hedges  may  be  clipped  at  al- 
most any  season,  except  midwinter.  Some 
gardeners  prefer  trimming  box  edgings  in  (£ 

June,  just  when  the  plants  have  nearly 
completed  their  year’s  shoots  ; because  they 
will  afterwards  make  shoots  of  a in.  or  1 in. 
in  length,  or,  at  all  events,  protrude  a few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a week  or  two, 
conceal  all  appearance  of  the  use  of  the  shears.  When  this  practice  is 
followed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July,  in  order  to 
cut  neatly  off  with  the  knife  any  shoots  that  may  have  been  protruded  too  far  ; 
taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves. 


B.  sempervirens. 


1 2.  B.  balea'rica  IVilld.  The  Balearic  Box. 

Identification.  Willd.  Arb.,  50.,  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  337. ; ? Lam.  Encyc.,  1.  p.  505. 

Synonymes.  B.  s.  var.  gigantea  N.  Du  Hum.  1.  p.  82.  ; Minorca  Box  ; Buis  de  Minorque,  Buis  dr 
Mahon,  Fr. ; Baler.rischer  Buchsbaum,  Ccr. ; Bossolo  gentile,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  pi.  23.  f.  1.  ; and  our  figs.  1378.  and  1379. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Disk  of  leaf  oblong ; footstalk  glabrous.  Anthers  arrow- 
shaped,  linear.  ( Wil/d .)  An  evergreen  tree:  in  England  a large  shrub. 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Turkey,  on  rocky  surfaces.  Height  80  ft. 
in  England  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers  yellowish  green  ; 
July.  Fruit  greenish  ; ripe  in  October. 


A very  handsome  species,  with  leaves  three  times  as 
large  as  those  of  B.  sempervirens,  and  a straight  smooth 
trunk.  The  leaves,  when  the  plant  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
air,  are  of  a much  paler  green  than  those  of  the  common 
box ; but,  when  they  are  in  the  shade,  they  are  of  an 
intensely  deep  green.  The  wood  is  of  a brighter  yellow 
than  that  of  the  common 


box,  and,  being  of  a coarser 
grain,  it  is  inferior  to  it  for 
engraving  on.  It  is  im- 
ported from  Constantino- 
ple in  large  quantities. 
The  plant  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which,  if  placed 
in  sandy  -soil  under  glass, 
or  in  heat,  generally  strike 
root  in  about  two  months  after  being  taken  off. 
treated  like  those  of  the  common  box. 


1378.  B.  balearica. 


1379.  B.  balearica. 


Cuttings  will  also  succeed,  if 


Order  LXV.  ARTOCA'RPEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  disposed  in  heads  or  catkins;  perianth 
usually  divided,  but  sometimes  tubular  and  entire.  Stamens  solitary  or 
several.  Ovarium  free,  1 — 2-celled.  Ovulum  orthotropous.  Style  1.  Stigma 
bifid.  Fruit  a sorosis.  Seeds  solitary.  Albumen  thin.  Radicle  superior. 
(G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; lobed,  ser- 
rated or  entire.  Floivers  axillary,  obscure. — Trees,  deciduous,  chiefly  of 
the  middle  size;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  genera 
in  British  gardens  are  thus  contradistinguished : — 

A/o'rus  Tourn.  Flowrers  monoecious.  Calyx  4-sepaled.  Stamens  4.  Fruit 
a sorosis. 

Broussone't/^  L’Herit.  Flowers  dioecious. 

Stigmas  tapering.  Fruit  a sorosis. 

Maclu'rJ  Nutt.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx 
a sorosis. 

Ficus  Tourn.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx 
2.  Fruit  a sycon. 

Bo'ryvI  Willd.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Stamens  2 — 3.  Stigmas 
capitate.  Fruit  pulpy. 


Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  4. 
4-parted.  Stamens  4.  Fruit 
5-cleft.  Stamens  3.  Stigmas 


Genus  I. 


is! 


AfO'RUS  Tourn.  Tiie  Mulberry  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Tetrandria. 

dentification.  Tourn.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  368. 
ynonymes . Murier,  Fr.  ; Maulbeere,  Ger. ; Moro,  Jtal. 

ierivation.  Several  derivations  have  been  given  for  the  word  Jl/hrus  ; some  suppose  it  to  be  taken 
from  the  Greek  word  morea,  or  moron , signifying  a mulberry  or  blackberry  ; others  derive  it  from 
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ground,  and  forming  an  extremely  large  head.  It  is  a tree  of  very  great 
durability  ; the  trees  at  Syon  being  said  to  be  300  years  old,  and  some  at 


viauros,  dark;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  taken  by  antiphrasis  from 
moros , foolish,  the  mulberry  tree,  from  its  slowness  in  putting  out  its  leaves,  being  anciently  con- 
sidered the  emblem  of  wisdom.  The  Morea,  in  the  Levant,  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  shape  of  that  peninsula  to  the  leaf  of  a mulberry 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual,  mostly  monoecious,  in  some  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  — Male  flowers  in  axillary  spikes.  Calyx  of  4?  equal  sepals, 
imbricate  in  aestivation,  expanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4.  Female 
flowers.  Calyx  of  4 leaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  larger,  all 
upright  and  persistent,  becoming  pulpy  and  juicy.  Stamens  2,  long.  ( G . 
Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; large,  mostly  lobed  and 
rough.  Flowers  greenish  white.  Fruit  the  aggregate  of  the  ovary  and  the 
calyxes,  constituting  what  is  termed  a mulberry.  — Trees,  deciduous; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  or  by  large  truncheons,  in  good  soil. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm  ; but  M. 

alba,  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  muclrthe  best  for  this  purpose. 

1 1.  M.  ni'gra  Poir.  The  black  -fruited,  or  common,  Mulberry. 

Identification.  Poir.  Ency.  Meth.,  4.  p.  377.  ; Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1398  ; Willd.  Sp.  Pi.,  4.  p.  3G9. 

Synonyjties.  Mb rus  Dod.  Pempt.  810.  ; M.  fructu  nlgro  Bauh.  Pin.  459. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  159. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  22. ; the  plate  in  Art).  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; 
and  our  fig.  1380. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Sexes  monoecious,  sometimes  dioecious.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  bluntish,  or  slightly  lobed  with  about  5 lobes  ; toothed  with  unequal 
teeth,  rough.  ( Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  Persia.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1548.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; June.  Fruit  oblong,  red 
or  black  ; ripe  in  August. 

Variety. 

It  M.  n.  2 laciniata  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  has  the  leaves  jagged  rather  than  cut. 
In  Britain,  the  common  mulberry  always  assumes  something  of  a dwarf  or 

stunted  character,  spreading  into  very  thick  arms,  or  branches,  near  the 


1380.  JMorus nigra. 
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Oxford  and  other  places  being  supposed  to  be  of  nearly  equal  antiquity.  It 
is  also  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life  ; the  roots  of  a black  mulberry,  which 
had  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for  twenty-four  years,  being  said,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  to  have  sent  up  shoots.  The  wood  is  considered  of  but 
little  value  in  France,  except  for  firewood  : it  is  less  compact  than  even  that 
of  the  white  mulberry  ; and  weighs  only  40  lb.  7 oz.  the  cubic  foot.  Cattle 
eat  the  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  Silkworms 
feed  on  the  leaves  in  Persia,  but  in  cold  climates  they  are  considered  unsuit- 
able for  them.  In  England,  the  fruit  is  generally  eaten  at  the  dessert;  and 
it  is  considered  of  a cooling  aperient  nature  when  ripe.  The  tree  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much 
colder  than  that  of  London.  North  of  York,  it  generally  requires  a wall.  It 
is  very  easily  propagated  by  truncheons  or  pieces  of  branches,  8 or  9 feet  in 
length,  and  of  any  thickness,  being  planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  good 
soil ; when  they  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year.  Every  part  of  the  root, 
trunk,  boughs,  and  branches  may  be  turned  into  plants  by  separation:  the 
small  shoots,  or  spray,  and  the  small  roots,  being  made  into  cuttings  ; the  large 
shoots  into  stakes  ; the  arms  into  truncheons;  and  the  trunk,  stool,  and  roots 
being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a portion  of  the  bark  on  each. 

*L  2.  M.  a'lba  L.  The  whit e-fruited  Mulberry  Tree. . 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  441.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  368. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  87. 

Synonymes.  M.  Candida  Dod.  Pempt.  810.  ; M.  fructu  albo  Bauh.  Pin.  459. ; M.  alba  fructu  minori 
albo  insulso  Du.  I-Iam.  Arb.  2.  p.  24. 

Engravings.  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PI.  FI.  Germ.,  fasc.  3.  No.  5.  f.  1 — 6.,  the  male;  the 
plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1382. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  a deep  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  undivided  or  lobed,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  glossy, 
or  at  least  smoothish ; the  projecting  portions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
basal  sinus  unequal.  (Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  China.  Height  20ft. 
to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  greenish  w'hite  ; May.  Fruit  white  or 
pale  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

& M.  a.  2 v mlticaulis  Perrottet  in 
Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paris  Mai 
1824  p.  129.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; 

M.  tatarica  Deaf.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
or  Pall.;  M.  bullata  Balbis ; M. 
cuculiata  Hort.;  Chinese  black 
Mulberry,  Amer  ; Perrottet  Mul- 
berry ; many-stalked  Mulberry ; Mu- 
rier  Perrottet,  Fr. ; Murier  a Tiges 
nombrcuses,  Murier  des  Philippines, 

Ann.  des  Sci.  i.  p.  336.  pi.  3.  ; and 
our  Jig.  1381.  ; Moro  delle  Filip- 
pine,  I Lai.  — Considered,  both  in 
Italy  and  France,  as  by  far  the  best 
variety  for  cultivation  as  food  for  the  silkworm. 

*£  M.  a.  3 Morettiixna.  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Dandolo’s  Mulberry. 
— Fruit  black  and  very  large.  Leaves  perfectly  flat,  deep  green, 
shining,  thin,  and  perfectly  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Its  leaves 
rank  next  to  those  of  M.  a.  multicaulis  as  food  for  silkworms. 

*t  M.  a.  4 macrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  M a.  latifolia  Hort.;  M. 
hispanica  Hort.;  Murier  d’Espagne,  Feuille  d’Espagne,  Fr.  — This 
variety  produces  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves,  some- 
times measuring  8 in.  long,  and  6 in.  broad,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  M.  nigra,  but  smooth,  glossy,  and  succulent. 

¥ M.  a.  5 romana  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  M.  a.  ovalifolia;  Murier  ro- 
main,  Fr.  — Bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  above  sort. 

^ M.  a.  6 nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  M.  nervosa  Bon  Jard.  1836, 
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M.  subalba  nervosa  Hort.  — Leaves  strongly  marked  with  thick 
white  nerves  on  the  under  side. 

¥ M.  a.  7 italica  Hort.  M.  italica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves 
lobed.  The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has 
the  soft  wood,  or  cambium,  of  the  current  year’s  shoots  of  a deep 
red,  when  the  bark  is  removed. 

¥ M.  a.  8 rosea  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  The  small  white  Mulberry  ; 
Miirier  rose,  Feuille  rose,  Fr.  — One  of  the  kinds  called  in  France 
a wild  variety. 

± M.  a.  9 columbassa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1S36.  Columba,  Fr. — Small 
delicate  leaves,  and  flexible  branches. 

3f  M.  a.  10  membranacea  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Murier  a Feuille  de  Par- 
chemin,  Fr.  — Large,  thin,  dry  leaves. 

If  M.  a.  1 1 sinensis  Hort.  M.  sinensis  Hort. ; M.  chinensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836 ; the  Chinese  white  Mulberry,  Amer.  — A large-leaved 
variety. 

& M.  a.  12  pumila  Nois.  ? M.  a.  nana  Hort.  Brit.  — A shrub,  seldom 
exceeding  10  ft.  high. 

Other  Varieties.  All  the  above  sorts  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges ; but  in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  nurserymen  there  are  several 
other  names,  most  of  which  will  be  found  enumerated  and  described  in  our 
1st  edition,  including  M.  constantinopolitana  Poir.  ( M . byzantina  Sieb.), 
which  we  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  a rather  distinct  variety  of  M.  alba. 


15S2.  .Vorus  dlba. 


The  white  mulberry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  black,  even  in  winter, 
by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  upright-growing,  and  white-barked  shoots.  It 
is  a tree  of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  M.  nigra,  and  its  leaves  are  not 
only  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain  more  of  the  glutinous 
milky  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  which  gives  tenacity  to  the  silk  pro- 
duced by  the  worms  fed  on  them.  The  rate  of  growth  of  young  plants  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  M.  nigra ; plants  cut  down  producing  shoots 
4 or  5 feet  long  in  one  season  ; the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  five 
or  six  years  ; and,  when  full  grown,  reaching  to  30  or  40  feet.  Its  duration 
is  not  so  great  as  that  of  M.  nigra.  The  white  mulberry  is  more  tender  than 
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Aforus  nigra,  and  requires  more  care  in  choosing  a situation  for  it.  Calcare- 
ous soil  is  said  to  produce  the  best  silk ; and  humid  situations,  or  where  the 
roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  the  worst.  A gravelly  or  sandy 
loam  is  very  suitable  ; and  trees  grown  on  hilly  surfaces,  and  poor  soils,  always 
produce  superior  silk  to  those  grown  in  valleys,  and  in  rich  soils.  The  tree  is 
propagated  by  seeds  (sown  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered),  cuttings,  layers, 
and  grafting. 

^ 3.  M.  (a.)  tata'rica  Pall.  The  Tartarian  Mulberry  Tree. 


Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  p.  9.  t. 
52. ; Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1399. ; Willd.  Sp. 
PI.,  4.  p.  369. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  2.  t.  52. , 
and  our  fig.  1383.  ; both  sprigs  taken 
from  one  tree. 


Sj)ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with 
a shallow  scallop  at  the  base, 
and  either  heart-shaped,  ovate, 
or  lobed  ; serrated  with  equal 
teeth,  smooth  ; the  projecting 
portions  beside  the  sinus 
equal.  {Willd.)  A tree  re- 
sembling M.  alba  L.,  and 
perhaps  only  a geographical 
variety  of  that  species.  On  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Wolga 
and  Tanais,  or  Don.  Height 
20  ft.  Introduced  in  1784. 

Flowers  greenishwhite;  June.  1383-  *Ma.)  tat&rica. 

Fruit  reddish  or  pale,  of  no  good  flavour,  though  it  is  eaten  raw  in 
Tartary,  as  well  as  dried,  or  made  into  a sweetmeat ; ripe  in  September. 


¥ 4.  M.  ru'bra  L.  The  red-fruited  Mulberry  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1399. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  639. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  91. 


1381.  JWorus  rubra 
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Synonymcs.  M.  virginica  Pluk.  Aim.  p.  253.  ; M.  pennsylvanica  Nois.  Arb.  Fruit. 

Engravings.  Wangenh.  Amer.,  t.  15.  f.  35.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our 
.fig.  1384. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sexes  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Spikes  of  female  flowers 
cylindrical.  Catkins  of  male  flowers  of  the  length  of  those  of  Retula  alba 
L.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-lobed  or  palmate ; serrated 
with  equal  teeth,  rough,  somewhat  villous ; under  surface  very  tomentose, 
and,  in  consequence,  soft.  ( Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  Canada  to  Florida. 
Height  40  ft.  to  70ft.  Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  greenish  yellow; 
July.  Fruit  long,  red,  and  pleasantly  tasted  ; ripe  in  September. 

Variety. 

*£  M.  r.  2 scdbra.  M.  scabra  Willd.,  Xutt. ; M.  canadensis  Poir. 
Lam.  Diet.  4.  p.  380.  — Leaves  rough  on  both  surfaces.  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Gardens. 

Very  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  species,  in  the  spreading  umbel- 
liferous appearance  of  the  branches,  and  the  flat,  heart-shaped,  very  rough- 
surfaced leaves,  which  are  almost  always  entire,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
occasionally  found  as  much  lobed  and  cut  as  those  of  any  other  of  the  genus. 
As  a tree  ornamental  from  its  very  singular  form,  it  deserves  a place  in  every 
pleasure-ground  ; and  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  giving  interest  to  the 
scenery  of  a suburban  garden. 


Genus  II. 


BROUSSONE'T/,4  Vent.  The  Broussonetia.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia 
Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Vent.  Tabl.  du  R6gne  Veget.,  3.  p.  547.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  743. 

Synonymes.  3/drus  Seba  Kaempf.,  Lin. ; Papyrus  Encyc.  Bot.  5.  p.  5 .,-  Lam.  III.  Gen.  t.  762. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  P.  N.  V.  Broussonet , a French  naturalist,  who  wrote  numerous 
works  on  natural  history. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  dioecious. — Male flowers  in  pendulous  cylindrical 
cafkins  ; each  flower  in  the  axil  of  a bractea.  Calyx  shortly  tubular,  then 
4-parted.  Stamens  4,  elastic.  — Female  flowers  in  peduncled,  axillary,  up- 
right, globular  heads.  Calyx  tubular,  its  tip  with  3— -4  teeth.  Style  lateral. 
Stigma  taper.  Fruit  club-shaped,  consisting  of  the  integument  in  which  the 
ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now  become  very  juicy;  and  of  a 1 -seeded  oval 
utricle,  with  a crustaceous  integument,  and  enclosed  within  the  juicy  inte- 
gument. (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; lobed  variously  or  en- 
tire, hairy,  large.  Floivers  greenish,  axillary. — Tree,  deciduous ; native  of 
Japan  and  the  Pacific  Isles ; culture  as  in  the  mulberry. 

St  1.  B.  papyri'fera  Vent.  The  Paper-bearing  Broussonetia,  or  Paper 

Mulberry. 

Identification.  Vent.  Tabl.  du  R^gr.e  Veget.,  3.  p.  547.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  743. 

Synonyme.  Mb rus  papyrlfera  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1399. 

The  Sexes.  Both  the  male  and  female  plants  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the  • 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  7. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1385. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  See  Gen.  Char.  A deciduous  low  tree  or  large  shrub. 
China,  Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1751.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; May.  Fruit  oblong,  dark  scarlet, 
and  sweet,  but  rather  insipid  ; ripe  in  August. 

Varieties. 

St  B.  p.  2 cucnlldta.  B.  cucullata  Bon  Jard.  1833  p.  919.  ; B.  spatulata 
Iiort.  Brit.  ; B.  navicularis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — A sport,  found  on 
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a male  plant  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  has  its  leaves  curved 
upwards,  like  the  hood  of  a Capuchin,  or  the  sides  of  a boat. 

& J3.  p.  3 fructu  dlbo. — Fruit  white. 

A very  singular  tree,  from  the  great  variation  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and 
also  from  its  flowers  and  fruit.  In  general  aspect  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
mulberry,  but  it  is  less  hardy  than  the  species  of  that  genus. 

Genus  III. 


MACLU'Rd  Nutt.  The  Maclura.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Plants,  2.  p.  233. ; Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  178. 

Synonyme.  T6xylon  Bafinesque  in  1817,  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  247. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Nuttall,  in  honour  of  William  Maclure,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States ; an 
eminent  natural  philosopher. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  dioecious. — Male  flowers  in  a racemose  panicle. 
Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  4,  or  3.  — Female  flowers  closely  aggregate  upon 
an  axis,  and  forming  a globular  head  that  is  borne  upon  a short  axillary  pe- 
duncle. Calyx  oblong,  urceolar,  apparently  with  4 lobes  at  the  tip.  Style 
thread-shaped,  downy,  protruded  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  calyx.  Fruit 
an  achenium  about  in.  long,  compressed,  with  the  tip  blunt.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; ovate,  entire.  Flowers 
small,  yellow.  — Tree,  deciduous  ; native  of  North  America  ; with  a fruit  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  when  ripe  of  the  same  colour ; propagated  by  layers, 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  grafting  on  the  common  mulberry. 

£ 1.  M.  auranti'aca  Nutt.  The  Orange-like-/n«7ed  Maclura,  or 
Osage  Orange. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  234. 

Synonymes.  Bow-wood,  Yellow  Wood,  N.  Amer. 

The  Sexes.  Both  male  and  female  plants  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum. 

Engravings.  Appendix  to  Lambert’s  Monog.  on  the  Genus  Pinus.  2.  p.  32. ; and  our  fig.  1386.  in 
which  a is  the  female  flower,  and  b the  male  ; the  fruit  is  figured  of  the  nat.  size  in  our  1st  edit. 

Spec.  Char.  See  Gen.  Char.  A deciduous  widely  spreading  tree,  with  spiny 
branches.  In  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  on  deep 
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fertile  soils.  Height  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced 
in  1818.  Flowers  yellowish  green  ; June.  Fruit 
resembling  a large  Seville  orange  ; ripe  in  October. 
Neither  flowers  nor  fruit  have  yet  been  produced 
in  England. 

The  leaves  are  ovate  acuminate,  of  a bright 
shining  green,  broad,  with  a cuspidate  point,  3 or 
.St^-  inches  long,  and  about  2 in.  broad.  The  petiole 
is  often  1 in.  long.  The  spines  are  simple,  rather 
strong,  about  1 in.  in  length,  and  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  on  the  tree  has  a splendid  appear- 
ance ; but,  though  eatable,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  where  used  for  human  food.  The  wood  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  very  fine-grained,  elastic,  and  on  that 
account  used  by  the  southern  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians  for  bows 


1386.  HI.  aurantiaca. 


Genus  IV. 


FTCUS  To  urn  The  Fig  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 

Identification.  Tourn. ; T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PI.  FI.  Germ.,  fasc.  3. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI..  4. 
p.  1131. 

Synonymes.  Figuier,  Fr.  ; Feigenbaum,  Gcr.  ; Fico,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Some  derive  Ficus  from  foccundus,  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing  ; and  others 
from  sukos  (Greek),  or  fag  (Hebrew),  the  names  for  the  fig  tree  in  those  languages.  The  fig  tree 
has  nearly  the  same  name  in  all  the  European  languages. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  monoecious,  inserted  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a hol- 
low globular  or  pear-shaped  fleshy  receptacle,  in  whose  tip  is  an  orifice 
closed  with  small  scales  ; those  in  the  upper  part  male,  the  rest  female. 
— Male  flowers.  Calyx  3-parted.  Stamens  3. — Female  flowers.  Calyx  5-cleft. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a utricle.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous;  lobed.  Stipules  large,  con- 
volute. Flowers  within  the  fruit.  — Tree,  deciduous  ; native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  and  Asia  ; sap  milky;  cuttings  in  good  soil. 

1 ].  F.  Ca'rica  L.  The  common  Fig  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1513. ; Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1131.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  198. 

Synonymes.  F.  commtinis  Bauh.  Pin.  457. ; F.  hdmilis  and  F.  sylvestris  Tourn.  Inst.  GG3. ; Fi- 
guier commun,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Feigenbaum,  Gcr. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  53.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our 
fig.  1387. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  palmate  and  subtrilobate ; rough  above,  pubescent 
beneath.  ( Willd.)  A low  deciduous  tree.  Asia,  on  the  sea  coast.  Height, 
15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  Britain  from  time  immemorial.;  and  ripening 
its  fruit  against  walls,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the  month  of  September. 

Varieties.  Botanically,  the  common  fig  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  three 
different  states: — 1.  Wild,  in  which  the  leaves  are  comparatively  small, 
and  not  much  cut ; and  the  fruit  small,  and  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes 
white.  2.  Cultivated,  with  very  large  leaves,  very  deeply  cut,  such  as  the 
Blue  Ischia  and  the  Brunswick  fig,  and  other  sorts ; the  fruit  of  some  of 
which  is  white,  and  of  others  dark.  3.  Cultivated,  with  very  large  leaves, 
not  much  cut,  as  the  White  Marseilles  fig,  and  others  with  fruit  of  different 
colours.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  go  farther  may  form  three  subvarieties 
under  each  of  these  heads,  according  as  the  fruit  is  blue  or  black,  red  or 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  green.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  numerous  : 
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1.187 • /-'icus  Carica. 


for  which,  and  their  treatment,  see  the  Encyc.  of  Gat'd.,  and  the  Suburban 
Horticulturist. 


Genus  V. 


BO'RYJ  W.  The  Borya.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Di-Triandria. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  71 1 . ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol  5. 

Synonymes.  Adelia  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p . 223.  ; Bigelbvm  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclop.  Addenda. 
Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  visited  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  ot 
Bourbon,  to  examine  their  botany.  Smith,  in  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia,  objects  to  the  name  of  Bbrya 
being  applied  to  this  genus,  because  La  Billardiere  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  another 
genus  : and  he  suggests  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Bigel6v?a,  in  commemoration  of  Dr. 
Bigelow  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Florula  Bostoniensis,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Botany . 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual,  dioecious. — Male  flowers.  Calyx  minute, 
in  4 deep  segments.  Stamens  2 — 3. — Female  flowers.  Calyx  inferior,  in 
4 deep  segments,  deciduous.  Style  short.  Stigma  capitate,  depressed. 
Fruit  pulpy,  oval,  oblong.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire. 

Flowers  axillary,  fascicled,  bracteated,  minute Shrubs,  deciduous,  natives 

of  North  America,  with  the  aspect  of  the  common  privet.  Propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  quite  hardy. 

& 1 . B.  LiGi/sTRiNA  Willd.  The  Privet-like  Borya. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4 p.  711. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  5. 

Synonymes.  Adelia  /igustrina  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  224. ; Bigeltma  Zigustrina  Smith  in 
Rees's  Cyclop.  Addenda. 

The  Sexes.  The  plants  bearing  this  name  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Engraving.  0\ixfig.  1388.  from  a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  In  habit  and  leaves  somewhat  resembling  Ligustrum  vul- 
gare  L.  Leaves  with  very  short  petioles,  and  disks  that  are  lanceolate- 
oblong,  entire,  somewhat  membranous.  Fruit  rather  shortly  ovate.  (Michx.) 
An  erect  deciduous  shrub.  North  America,  in  thickets  about  rivers,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Illinois,  Tennessee,  &c.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introd.  1812. 
Flowers  greenish  ; July  and  August. 
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Apparently  a fit  associate  for  Ligustrum,  Fontanesia, 
and  Pianos. 

2.  B.  (?  L .)  acumina  ta  Willd.  The  acuminate- 
leaved  Borya. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  711. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  5. 
Synonymes.  Adelia  acumin&ta  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  225.  t.  48. ; 

Bigelovza  acuminata  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.  Addenda. 

The  Sexes.  Uncertain  which  is  in  England. 

Engravings.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t.  28.  ; and  our  fig.  1389. 


1388.  B.  /igustrina. 


1389.  B.  (?  /.)  acuminata. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  mem- 
branous, lanceolate  in  almost 
a rhombic  manner;  but  most 
tapered  to  the  outward  end ; 

1^  in.  long,  serrulate.  Male 
flowers  several  together  in  small 
sessile  tufts,  encompassed  with 
several  ovate  bracteas.  Fe- 
male flowers  stalked,  very  small. 

Fruit  pendulous,  elliptic-oblong,  nearly  1 in.  long 
before  it  is  ripe,  tapered  to  the  tip  in  a beak-like 
manner.  It  appears  that  the  taper  lateral  branches 
form  something  like  thorns.  ( Michx. ) Carolina  and 
Georgia.  An  erect  shrub,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introd.  1812.  Flowers  greenish. 
The  only  difference  which  we  can  observe  between 
B.  acuminata  and  B.  /igustrina  is,  that  the  former 
has  the  leaves  of  a paler  green,  and  much  larger. 
The  plant  bears  a general  resemblance  to  a privet,, 
or  a large  Persian  lilac. 


& 3.  B.  (L.)  porulo'sa  Willd.  The  Por e-like-dotted-leaved  Borya. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  711. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  5. 

Synonymes.  Addlia  porulbsa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  ‘2.  p.  224. ; BigelbvjYi  porulbsa  Smith  in  Rees's 
Cyclop.  Addenda  ; ? B.  ovata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

The  Sexes.  Uncertain  which  is  in  England. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1390.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  fig.  1391. 
from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  coriaceous,  sessile, 
lanceolately  ovate,  but  with  a blunt  point, 
entire  y the  lateral  edges  revolute  ; under 
surface  rather  rusty,  and  punctured  with 
little  holes.  (Michx.)  A shrub,  like  the 
preceding  kinds.  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Introduced  in  1806. 

The  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  > 

Loddiges  differ  from  B.  /igustrina  chiefly  in 
1390.  b.  a.)  poruibsa.  the  leaves  being  shorter.  11391.  b.  </.)  poruiosa. 


Order  LXVI.  t/LMA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Ciiar.  Flowers  pedicellate,  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  collected  inta 
loose  small  heads.  Perianth  free,  5-lobed.  Stamens  5,  opposite  the  lobes. 
Ovarium  solitary.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  indehiscent,  2-celled,  membranous,  com- 
pressed, winged.  Seed  solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous.  Albumen  none.  (G 
Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  entire.  Flowers 
axillary,  on  short  peduncles,  small.  — Trees,  deciduous,  chiefly  of  large 
size  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; included  in  three  genera, 
which  are  thus  contradistinguished:  — 
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£Tlmus  L.  Flowers  polygamous.  Fruit  a samara. 
Pla'ner.4  Gmelin.  Flowers  polygamous.  Fruit  dry. 
Ce'ltis  Tourn.  Flowers  polygamous.  Fruit  a drupe. 

Genus  I. 


£TLMUS  L.  The  Elm.  Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  123.  ; Sm.  Engl.  FI.,  2.  p.  1,  2.  and  19. 

Synonymes.  Orme,  Fr. ; Ulm,  or  Rixster,  Ger.  ; Olmo,  Ital. 

Derivation.  t/'lmus  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  elm , or  ulm  ; a name  which  Ls 
applied,  with  very  slight  alterations,  to  this  tree,  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Ulm  is 
stiil  one  of  the  German  names  for  the  elm  ; and  the  city  of  Ulm  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  elm  trees  that  are  growing  near  it.  There  are  above  forty  places  in  England 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday-Book,  which  take  their  names  from  that  of  the  elm ; such  as  Barn 
Elms,  Nine  Elms,  &c. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  in  lateral  groups,  proceeding  from  peculiar  buds, 
and  protruded  before  the  leaves  ; bisexual ; monoecious.  Calyx  reddish, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  top-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  of  one  piece,  but  having 
5 or  4 — 8 segments,  which  imbricate  in  aestivation  ; remaining  until  the 
fruit  falls.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  segments.  Style  short  or  wanting. 
Stigmas  2,  acuminate.  Fruit  a samara,  with  a membranous  wing.  ((7.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrate,  feather-nerved, 
harsh  to  the  touch,  generally  unequal  at  the  base.  Flowers  small,  whitish 
or  reddish.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. — Trees,  deciduous;  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  species  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  the  varieties  by  grafting. 

The  elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of  the  different  species  to  vary  from 
seed  ; so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  in  this  genus,  which  are 
species  and  which  are  varieties  ; or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  there  are  only  two  British  sorts  which  are  truly  distinct ; 
viz.  U.  campestris  and  U.  montana.  U.  americana,  and,  perhaps,  some 
other  of  the  American  species  may  also  be  distinct.  Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  genus  by  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  who  has  raised  many  sorts, 
both  from  American  and  European  seeds,  and  whose  collection  will  be  found 
described  in  the  1st  edition  of  this  work,  and  in  the  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  28.  U.  glabra  and  U.  major  seem  intermediate  between  U.  campestris 
and  U.  montana.  U.  effusa  appears  very  distinct ; but  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  U.  campestris.  Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be  pro- 
cured in  British  nurseries,  the  best  kinds  for  cultivation  for  their  timber 
appear  to  be,  the  Huntingdon  elm  (C7.  m.  glabra  vegeta),  and  the  Wych  elm 
( U.  montana)  ; and  for  ornament  the  weeping  elm  ( U.  montana  pendula), 
the  sub-evergreen  elm  ( U . campestris  virens),  and  the  twiggy  elm  (Z7.  cam- 
pestris viminalis).  The  sucker-bearing  elms  are  chiefly  the  varieties  of  U. 
campestris,  and  these  seldom  produce  seeds ; but  U.  montana,  and  U.  m. 
glabra,  and  their  varieties,  which  never  throw  up  suckers,  produce  seeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  every  year.  U.  campestris  does  indeed  produce  seeds 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  England  ; and  the  U.  c.  viminalis  is  a British 
seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Masters.  In  France,  U.  campestris  ripens  seeds 
much  more  freely,  and  these  have  given  rise,  in  that  country,  to  innumerable 
varieties.  The  whole  genus,  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  is  in  a state  of  great 
confusion.  See  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1409. 

5 1.  U.  campe'stris  L.  The  English,  field,  or  common  small-leaved,  Elm. 
Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  327. ; Sm.  Engl.  FI.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  U' lmus  ^tinia  Pliny  Nat.  Ilist.  lib.  16.  cap.  17.  and  lib.  17.  cap.  11.  ; U.  minor,  folio 
angusto  scabro,  Ger.  Emac.  1480.  f. ; Olmo  pyramidale,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  1. 1886. ; N.  Du  Ham..  2.  t.  42. ; the  plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; 
and  our  fig.  1394. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4-cleft. 
Samara  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous.  ( Smith.)  A large  deciduous  tree. 
England,  France,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Height  GO  ft.  to  80  ft. 
Flowers  orownish  ; March  and  April.  Samara  yellow ; ripe  in  May. 


Varieties. 


A.  Timber  Trees. 


HU . c.  1 vulgaris.  U.  campestris  Hort.  Dur. — Very  twiggy;  pale 
smooth  bark  ; of  irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almost  hori- 
zontal branches,  where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  up- 
wards. In  some  soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The 
bark  is  leaden-coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips 
with  age.  A bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

H U.  c.  2 latifulia  Hort.  — Leaves  broader  than  in  the  species,  and  ex- 
panding very  early  in  spring. 

H U.  c.  3 alba  Masters. — Of  upright  growth.  The  old  bark  cracks  in 
irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with  age.  Shoots  with 
the  bark  tinged  with  red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red. 
Leaves  shining,  and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a very  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  U.  effusa.  A valuable  timber  tree. 

H U.  c.  4 acutifdlia  Masters.  — Growth,  during  its  early  stages,  very  like 
the  last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  specimens,  more  tapering, 
and  the  branches  more  pendulous.  Bark  like  the  last.  This  appears 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  Also  a 
good  timber  tree. 

H U.  c.  5 stricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  English  Elm.  — One  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.  Growth  very  rigid. 
The  timber  is  excellent;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of  equal  diameter 
throughout. 

H U.  c.  6 virens  Hort.  Dur.  Kidbrook  Elm. — Almost  evergreen  in  a 
mild  winter  : and,  as  such,  is  the  most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a timber  tree,  because, 
in  some  autumns,  the  frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and 
the  tree  of  spreading  habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind, 
grows  well  upon  chalk. 

H U.  c.  7 cornubiensis  Hort.  U.  stricta  Lindl.  Synop.  p.  227.,  Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836;  the  Cornish  Elm. — An  upright-branched  tree  ; the  trunk 
and  branches,  when  young,  having  a somewhat  flexuose  appearance, 
which  disappears  as  it  grows  old.  The  leaves  are  small,  strongly 
veined,  and  coriaceous.  Branches  bright  brown,  smooth  when  young, 
and  very  compact.  This  variety,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  a 
week  or  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  the  common  elm, 
from  which,  and  from  all  the  other  varieties,  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  bark  of  old  trees,  which  never  scales  off,  but  tears 
as  under,  exhibiting  its  fibrous  construction,  in  the  manner  of  the 
bark  of  the  .sweet  chestnut.  There  are  many  fine  trees  of  this  va- 
riety in  Kensington  Gardens. 

H U.  c.  8 sarniensis.  U.  sarniensis  Lodd.  Cat.  1836  ; the  Jersey  Elm. — 
A free-growing  variety,  differing  very  little  from  the  species. 

H U.  c.  9 tortudsa.  U.  tortuosa  Lodd.  Cat.  1836;  ? Orme  tortillard, 
Fr.  ; the  twisted  Elm. — The  wood  of  the  tortuous  parts  of  the  trunk 
is  valuable  for  the  naves  of  wheels,  and  is  much  used  for  that 
purpose  in  France.  It  is  the  only  elm  which  grows  freely  by  cut- 
tings, and  is  generally  so  propagated  in  the  French  nurseries.  See 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1379. 


B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Trees. 

H U.  e.  10  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — This  variety,  which 
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mry  foe  called  the  silver-leaved  elm,  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white, 
and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

cJ.  c.  11  b etulcefolia.  U.  6etulaefolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  birch. 

*t  U.  c.  12  viminalis  Hort.  Dur.  p.  66.  U.  viminalis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 
1836.  (The  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.)  — Small  leaves, 
and  numerous  slender  twig-like  branches.  It  is  a very  distinct  and 
elegant  variety  ; and  easily  recognised,  either  in  summer  or  winter 
Raised,  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Masters. 

¥ U.  c.  13  parvifolia.  U.  parvifolia  Jac.  PL 
Bar.  Hort.  Schcenbr.  iii.  p.  261.  t.  262. ; U. 
microphylla  Pers. ; U.  pumila  var.  /3  (transbai- 
calensis)  Pall.  Ross.  i.  p.  76.  t.  48.;  U.  pumila 
Willd.Sp.Pl.  i.p.  1326.;  U.  p.  foliis  parvis,  &c. 

Pink.  Aim.  p.  293.;  U.  humilis  JSnum.  Stirp. 

Ruth.  p.  180.  No.  260.  (Our  fig.  1392.)  — 

A tree,  according  to  Pallas,  who  mentions 
several  varieties  of  it,  very  common  in  all 
the  woods  of  the  South  of  Russia,  and  vary- 
ing in  height  from  that  of  a middle-sized  tree 
to  that  of  a diminutive  shrub,  according  to 
the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  grows. 

^ U.  c.  14  planifolia.  U.  planifolia  Hort.  (The 
plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit .,  1st  edit., 
vol.  vii.)  — A handsome  small  tree,  closely 
resembling  the  preceding  variety. 

^ U.  c.  15  chinensis.  U.  chinensis  Pers.  i.  p.  291.  No.  9.,  Reem.  et  Schult. 
Si/st.  Veg.  vi.  p.  303. ; The  de  l’Abbe  Gallois,  Orme  nain,  Fr.  ; 
(Our  Jig.  1393.)  — A low  bush,  introduced  from 
China,  but  when  is  uncertain.  Rather  tender. 

Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

^ U.  c.  16  cucullala  Hort.  — Leaves  curiously  curved, 
something  like  a hood.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

It  U.  c.  17  concavcefblia  Hort.  — Resembles  the  preceding 
kind.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

If  U.  c.  18  foliis  aureis  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with 
yellow. 

3f  U.  c.  19  ndna  Hort. — A very  distinct  variety,  said  not 
to  grow  above  2 ft.  high  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  Hort. 

Society’s  Garden. 

Other  Varieties.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  Catalogue,  ed.  1836, 

U.  c.  foliis  maculatis , JJ.dubia,  U.  viscosa,  and  some  others,  are 
enumerated,  and  in  our  first  edition  twelve  French  varieties 
are  described,  to  which  might  be  added,  the  Orme  peduncule 
of  the  French,  which  appears  to  be  our  f/'lmus  eff'usa,  though  we  have  doubts 
on  this  subject. 

The  common  English  elm  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  than  any  other 
tree,  except  the  oak.  It  is  of  a tall  upright  habit  of  growth,  with  a straight 
trunk,  4 or  5 feet  in  diameter  when  fully  grown,  and  attaining  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet  or  upwards.  The  wood  loses  a great  deal  in  drying  : weighing, 
when  green,  nearly  701b.  the  cubic  foot;  and,  when  dry,  not  more  than 
48i  lb.  It  is  of  a brownish  colour,  and  is  hard  and  fine-grained.  It  possesses 
greater  lateral  adhesion,  and  less  longitudinal  toughness,  than  that  of  U . 
montana,  and,  consequently,  does  not  crack  so  much  as  that  sort  in  drying. 
In  ship-building  it  is  valuable  for  forming  the  blocks  and  dead  eyes,  and  other 
wooden  furniture  of  rigging,  being  particularly  suitable  for  these  purposes, 
from  its  hard  and  adhesive  nature,  and  indisposition  to  crack  or  split  when 
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exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  The  great  use  of  the 
English  elm,  however,  in  ship-building,  is  for 
keels.  In  light  land,  especially  if  it  be  rich,  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  very  rapid ; but  its  wood 
is  light,  porous,  and  of  little  value  compared  with 
that  grown  upon  strong  land,  which  is  of  a closer 
stronger  texture,  and  at  the  heart  will  have  the 
colour,  and  almost  the  hardness  and  heaviness,  of 
iron.  The  common  elm  produces  abundance  of 
suckers  from  the  roots,  both  near  and  at  a great 
distance  from  the  stem  ; and  throughout  Europe 
these  afford  the  most  ready  mode  of  propagation, 
and  that  which  appears  to  have  been  most  gene- 
rally adopted  till  the  establishment  of  regular 
commercial  nurseries  ; the  suckers  being  procured 
from  the  roots  of  grown  up  trees,  in  hedgerows, 
parks,  or  plantations.  In  Britain,  the  present 
mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers  from  stools,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  V.  montana.  The  layers  are 
made  in  autumn,  or  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  are  rooted,  or  fit  to  be  taken  off,  in  a year. 

Grafting  is  generally  performed  in  the  whip  or  splice  manner,  close  to  the 
root,  in  the  spring  ; and  the  plants  make  shoots  of  3 or  4 feet  in  length  the 
same  year.  Budding  is  sometimes  performed,  but  less  frequently.  The  great 
advantage  of  grafting  is,  that  the  plants  never  throw  up  suckers,  unless 
indeed  the  graft  is  buried  in  the  soil.  The  tree  bears  the  knife  better  than 
most  others,  and  is  not  very  injurious  to  grass  growing  under  it.'  The  leaves 
are  eaten  by  most  kinds  of  cattle. 

=*£  2.  U.  (c.)  subero'sa  Mcench.  The  Cork -barked  Elm. 

Identification.  Ehr.  Arb.,  142.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  p.  1324. ; Engl.  FI.,  2.  p 21. 

Synonymes.  U.  campcstris  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  1. 197. ; U.  campestris  and  Theophrast/  Du  Ham. 
Arb.  2.  p.  367.  t.  108. ; U.  vulgatlssima  fblio  lato  scabra  tier.  Emac.  1480.  f. ; U.  montana  Cam. 
Epit.  t-  70.,  upper  fig. ; common  Elm  Tree,  Hunt.  Evcl.  Syl.  p.  119. ; l’Orme  Liege,  l’Orme 
fungeux,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2161. ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  108.  ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  voL 
vii. ; and  our  fig.  1395. 

Spec.  Chat'.,  Sec.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  doubly 
and  sharply  serrated.  Flowers  stalked,  4 — 5- 
eleft.  Samara  almost  orbicular,  deeply 
cloven,  glabrous.  Branches  spreading  ; their 
bark  corky.  {Smith.)  A deciduous  tree, 
taller  and  more  spreading  than  the  common 
English  elm.  England.  Height  GO  ft.  to  80  ft., 
and  sometimes  100  ft.  Flowers  and  samara 
as  in  the  preceding  kind. 

Varieties.  • 

!£  U.  (c.)  s.  1 vulgaris.  U.  suberosa  Hart. 

Dur.  ; the  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm. — 

This,  except  the  American  elm  and 
the  Canterbury  seedling  ( U.  montana 
major  glabra),  is  the  quickest-growing 
of  any  that  Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  iso5-  v.  (c.)  suberosa. 

is,  moreover,  valuable  on  account  of  its 

growing  well  upon  the  Kentish  chalks ; and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till  late 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  a tree  of  large  growth.  Many  of  the  elms  at 
Windsor  are  of  this  kind. 

U.  (c.)  s.  2 folds  vnricgdtis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  U.  suberosa  variegata 
Ilort.  Dur.  — Precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation. 

*r  U.  (r.)  s.  3 alba.  U.  suberosa  alba  Masters. — A low  tree,  of  more 
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compact  growth  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ; and  often  growing 
into  an  oval,  or,  rather,  cone-shaped  head.  Young  shoots  pubes- 
cent. Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much  wrinkled,  and  becoming 
white  with  age. 

* C.  (r.)  s.  4 erecta  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Has  a tall  narrow  head, 
resembling  that  of  the  Cornish  elm ; but  differs  from  that  tree  in 
having  much  broader  leaves,  and  a corky  bark. 

± U.  (c.)  s.  5 var.  The  broad-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm,  Wood , nursery- 
man at  Huntingdon.  — The  shoots  show  some  tendency  to  become 
corky,  which,  in  our  opinion,  determines  this  variety  to  belong  to  U. 
(c.)  suberosa,  rather  than  to  U.  montana  or  U.  (m.)  glabra, 
i l . (c.)  s.  6 var.  The  narrow-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm,  Wood.  — • 
Leaves  and  shoots  differing  very  little  from  those  of  U.  campestris. 

1*  3.  U.  (c.)  ma'jor  Smith.  The  greater,  or  Dutch  Cor/c-bar/ccd,  Elm. 

Identification.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  2542. ; Sm.  Engl.  FI.,  2.  p.  21. 

Synonymes.  U.  hollandica  Mill.  Diet.  ed.  8.  No.  5. ; U.  m&jor  hollandica,  &c.,  Pluk.  Aim.  393.  ; 
U.  major,  amplibre  l61io,  &c.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  p.  3f>8. ; 'Alia  mas  Matth.  Valgr.  1.  158.  f.  ; U. 
latifblia  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  t.  129.  f.  2.  . 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  2542.  ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  129.  f.  2.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  m Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit,,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  fig.  1396. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  rough,  unequally  and  rather  bluntly  serrated. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4-cleft.  Samara  obovate,  slightly  cloven,  glabrous. 
Branches  drooping,  the  bark  corky.  (Smith.) 

A deciduous  tree,  with  widely  spreading 
branches.  England.  Height  50  ft.  to  70  ft. 

Flowers  and  samara  as  in  the  preceding  kinds 

The  branches  spread  widely,  in  a drooping 
manner,  and  their  bark  is  rugged,  and  much 
more  corky  than  even  the  foregoing.  Leaves  on 
short  thick  stalks,  larger  and  more  bluntly  ser- 
rated than  the  last ; rough  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially beneath  ; but  the  hairy  tufts  at  the  origin 
of  each  transverse  rib  are  very  small.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  short  and  rounded.  Stamens  4. 

Samara  obovate,  with  a very  small  rounded 
sinus,  not  reaching  half  so  far  as  the  seed.  This 
appears  to  be  the  kind  brought  over  by  Wil- 
liam III.  from  Holland  ; which,  from  its  quick 
growth,  was,  at  first,  much  used  for  hedges  and 
formal  rows  of  clipped  trees  ; but,  when  the 
Dutch  taste  in  gardening  declined,  the  tree  was 
no  longer  cultivated;  as  its  wood  was  found 
very  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of  elm. 

% 4.  U.  effu'sa  Willd.  The  spreading -branched  Elm. 

Identification.  Willd.  Arb.,  393. ; Sp.  PI.,  1.  p.  1325. ; Duby  et  Dec.  Bot.  Gall.,  1.  p.  422. 
Synonymes.  U.  ciliata  Ehrh.  Arb.  72.  ; U.  pedunculata  Lam.  Diet.  No.  2.  ; U.  octandra  Schk.  Bot. 
Handb.  178.  t.  67.  ; U.  fblio  latissimo,  &c.,  Buxb.  Hal.  340. ; U.  lse'vis  Pal.  Ross.  vol.  1.  p.  75.  ; 
l’Orme  pedoncule,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Hayne,  t.  29. ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1397. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  mostly  resembling  those  of  the  U.  montana,  but 
quite  smooth  on  the  upper  side  ; unequal  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated. 
Flowers  on  drooping  stalks.  Stamens  in  a flower  6 — 8.  Samara  elliptic, 

deeply  cloven,  strongly  fringed  with  coarse  dense  hairs.  ( Smith .)  A 
deciduous  tree  with  ascending  shoots,  which  spread  at  the  extremities. 
Europe,  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  Height  50  ft. 
to  60  ft.  Introd.  ? 1800.  Flowers  and  samara  as  in  the  preceding  kinds. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  even  when  the  tree  is  bare  of  leaves,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  winter  tree  of  it  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii- 
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with  that  of  U.  montana  major  depicted  at 
the  same  season.  In  spring  and  summer,  it 
is  equally  marked  by  the  long  drooping  pe- 
duncles of  its  flowers,  and  its  hairy  samaras. 

Its  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a beautiful  light  <^7^ 
shining  green  tinged  with  red,  and  with  red 
veins.  The  buds  are  long,  sharply  pointed, 
and  greenish  ; while  in  the  U.  campestris  they 
are  short,  obtuse,  and  covered  with  greyish 
hairs.  As  a tree  of  ornament,  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  for  the 
distinct  character  of  its  spray  in  winter,  and, 
indeed,  for  its  general  appearance  at  all  sea- 
sons. Propagated  by  grafting  on  U.  montana. 

The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  England  is 
at  White  Knights,  in  front  of  the  mansion. 

^ 5.  U.  monta'na  Baah.  The  Mountain,  Scotch,  or  Wych , Elm. 

Identification.  Bauh.  Pin.,  427.  ; Sm.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1827. 

Synonymes.  U.  gl&bra  Huds.  ed.  1.  95.;  U.  effilsa  Sibtk.  87.;  U.  scabra  Mill.  Diet.  No  2.,  V. 
ndda  Ehrh. ; U.  camp£stre  Willd.  Sp.  PL  p.  1324. ; U.  campestris  latifblia  Hort.  Par.  ; Wych 
Hazel  of  old  authors. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  1. 1887. ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  632. ; the  plates  of  some  of  the  varieties  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  fig.  1399. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  broad,  and  doubly  serrated.  Flowers 
on  longish  peduncles  loosely  tufted,  5 — 6-cleft.  Samara  somewhat  orbi- 
cular, slightly  cloven,  naked.  Branches  drooping  at  their  extremities; 
their  bark  smooth  and  even.  (Smith.')  A spreading  deciduous  tree,  with 
smooth  bark.  Britain,  and  various  parts  of  Europe.  Height  50  ft.  to 
60  ft.  Flowers  reddish  ; April  and  May.  Samara  brown  ; ripe  in  June. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  Scotch  elm  are  extremely  distinct,  and  very 
handsome  trees,  some  well  wrorth  cultivating  in  a useful,  and  others  in  an 
ornamental,  point  of  view. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

?£  U . m.  1 vulgaris. — Tree  spreading;  seldom  exceeding  40  or  50  feet 
in  height,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees. 

¥ U.  vi.  2 rugosa  Masters.  U.  rugosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Bark  reddish 
brown,  cracking  into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  A' cer 
campestre.  Tree  of  spreading  growth,  and  moderate  size. 

i U.  m.  3 major  Masters.  (Plate  in  Arb.  Bnt.  1st  edit.  vol.  vii.)  — The 
tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid  growth,  with  few  branches  ; and,  in 
some  stages,  approaching  the  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  elm,  but 
of  a more  tapering  form.  The  leaves  fall  almost  a month  sooner 
than  those  of  the  following  sort. 

*£  U.  in.  4 minor  Masters.  — Compared  with  U.  m.  major,  is  of  a more 
branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy 
shoots  ; and  these  are  more  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are 
retained  long  in  the  autumn. 

? U.  m.  5 cebennensis  Hort.  The  Cevennes  Elm. — Habit  spreading,  like 
that  of  U.  m.  vulgaris  ; but  it  appeal’s  of  much  less  vigorous  growth. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

IJ.  m.  6 nigra.  U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.  ; the  black  Irish  Elm. — A spreading 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  U.  montana  vulgaris,  but  with  much  smaller 
leaves.  It  is  by  some  considered  as  a variety  of  U.  campestris  ; but, 
as  it  ripens  seeds  in  Ireland,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  seed-bearing  section  of  the  genus,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  U.  montana. 

*t  U.  m.  7 australis  Hort.  — Leaves  rather  smaller,  and  habit  of  growth 
more  pendulous  than  the  species. 
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B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Varieties. 


U.  m.  8 pendula.  U.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; U.  glabra  decum- 
bens  Hart.  Dur. ; U.  horizontalis  Hort. ; U.  rubra  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden,  in  1835.  (Plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.r 


1398.  U.  m.  pendula. 


1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. , and  our  Jig.  1398.) — This  is  a beautiful  and  highly 
characteristic  tree,  generally  growing  to  one  side,  spreading  its 
branches  in  a fan-like  manner,  and  stretching  them  out  sometimes 
horizontally,  and  at  other  times  almost  perpendicularly  downwards, 
so  that  the  head  of  the  tree  exhibits  great  variety  of  shape. 

¥ U.  m.  9 fastigidta  Hort.  U.  glabra  replicata  Hort.  Dur.  ; U.  Ford# 
Hort.  ; U.  exoniensis  Hort. ; the  Exeter  Elm,  Ford’s  Elm.  (Plate 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.)  — A very  remarkable  variety,  with 
peculiarly  twisted  leaves,  and  a very  fastigiate  habit  of  growth.  The 
leaves,  which  are  very  harsh,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep 
green  till  they  fall  off)  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots. 

¥ U.  m.  10  crispa.  ? U.  crispa  Willd . ; the  curled-leaved  Elm. — Of  a 
slender  and  stunted  habit  of  growth.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
Other  Varieties.  Several  might  be  taken  from  catalogues,  both  timber 
trees  and  curious  plants ; but  the  former,  such  as  U.  montana  vegeta  Lindl., 
we  think  mav  be  best  classed  under  U.  m.  glabra,  and  the  latter  are  of  so 
little  merit,  that  we  hardly  think  them  worth  recording  in  this  work.  A 
variety  or  variation  was  discovered  in  a wood  near  Verrieres,  in  which  the 
soft  wood,  or  cambium,  of  the  current  year’s  shoots  appears  of  a deep  red 
when  the  bark  is  removed.  It  retains  this  peculiarity  when  propagated  by 
extension  ; and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 
A similar  variation  occurs  in  iHorus  italica.  (See  p.  708.) 

The  Scotch  elm  has  not  so  upright  a trunk  as  the  English  elm ; and  it  soon 
divides  into  long,  widely  spreading,  somewhat  drooping  branches,  forming  a 
large  spreading  tree.  In  Scotland,  where  the  tree  abounds,  both  naturally 
J and  in  artificial  plantations,  the  wood  weighs  less  than  that  of  the  English  elm, 

I and  is  more  coarse-grained.  Nevertheless,  Sang  observes,  it  is  always  prized 
next  to  the  wood  of  the  oak  It  is  used,  he  adds,  bv  the  ship-builder,  the- 
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boat-builder,  the  block  and  pump  maker,  the  Cartwright,  the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  coach-maker.  The  timber,  Matthews  observes,  has  much  sap-wood, 
and  great  longitudinal  toughness  ; but,  from  the  great  quantity  of  sap-wood, 
and  want  of  lateral  adhesion,  it  splits  considerably  when  dry.  The  tree  has 
a peculiar  fan-like  spread  of  the  branches,  often  tending  to  one  side,  and 
most  perceptible  in  young  trees.  Hence,  when  grown  up,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a slight  bending  in  the  stem, 
which  renders  it  very  fitting  for  floor- 
timbers  of  vessels  ; the  only  part  of  a 
ship,  except  the  bottom  plank,  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  as  it  soon  decays  above 
water.  Its  great  toughness  and  strength, 
however,  render  it  fit  for  floors.  Thesoil  in 
which  this  elm  most  luxuriates  is  a deep 
rich  loam ; but  that  in  which  it  becomes 
most  valuable,  is  a sandy  loam  lying  on 
rubble  stone,  or  on  dry  rock.  In  wet  tilly 
<days,  it  soon  sickens.  It  does  not  produce 
suckers  like  the  English  elm ; but,  accord- 
ing to  Boutcner,  it  roots  more  readily  from 
layers  than  that  species.  The  most  ready 
mode  of  propagatingit,  however,  is  by  seeds, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
are  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June.  They 
ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  hand  before 
they  drop,  as,  from  their  lightness  and  winged  appendages,  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered,  in  which  case,  many  plants  will  come  up  the  same  season  ; or  they 
may  be  thinly  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  put  up  into  bags 
or  boxes,  and  kept  in  a dry  place  till  the  following  March  or  April. 

X 6.  U.  (m.)  gla'bra  Mill.  The  smooth  -leaved,  or  Wych,  Elm. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet , ed.  8.,  No.  4.  ; Sm.  Engl.  FI.,  2.  p.  23. 

Synonymes.  U.  montana  /3  FI.  Br.  282.  ; U.  fblio  gl&bro  Ger.  Emac.  1481.  f. ; U.  campcstris  var. 

3.  With.  279.  ; the  feathered  Elm. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  2248.  ; and  our  fig.  1400. 

Spec.  Char .,  8$c  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  doubly 
serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  5-cleft. 

Samara  obovate,  naked,  deeply  cloven.  (Smith.) 

Branches  spreading,  rather  drooping,  smooth, 
blackish,  scarcely  downy  in  their  earliest  stage  of 
growth.  Leaves  smaller  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing (except  U.  campestris),  as  well  as  more 
oblong  ; strongly  serrated,  very  unequal  at  the 
base,  not  elongated  at  the  extremity  ; their  sub- 
stance firm,  or  rather  rigid ; the  surface  of  both 
sides  very  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  without  any 
hairs  beneath,  except  the  axillary  pubescence  of 
the  ribs,  which  often  forms  a narrow  downy  line 
along  the  midrib.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  with  5 
short,  bluntish,  fringed  segments,  and  as  many 
longish  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  round- 
ish heart-shaped.  Samara  smaller  than  most  other 
species,  obovate,  cloven  dow  n to  the  seed,  smooth, 
often  reddish.  A tall,  elegant,  deciduous  tree. 

Britain,  chiefly  in  England,  in  woods  and  hedges  ; 
and  forming  the  most  common  elm  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  Height  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Flowers  and  samara  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 

It  bears  seeds  in  nearly  as  great  abundance  as  U,  montana,  and  it  does  no! 
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throw  up  suckers  ; which  convinces  us  that  it  is  only  a variety  of  that  species. 
The  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  U.  glabra  and  its  varieties  are  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  sort ; but,  to  preserve  the  latter  distinct,  they  ought  to  be  grafted. 
Varieties.  In  consequence  of  U.  glabra  ripening  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  every 
case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U.  (m.)  glabra  are  not  nearer  to  U.  montana, 
than  to  that  sub-species  ; and,  in  some  instances,  they  appear  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  U.  campestris  and  U.  (c.)  suberosa.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 
informs  us  that  from  seeds  of  one  variety  of  U.  (m.)  glabra,  viz.  the  Down- 
ton  elm,  which  were  ripened  in  the  cold  climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire, 
he  “ raised  plants  which  are  so  perfectly  similar  to  the  U.  suberosa,  and 
which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  U.  glabra,  that  ” he 
does  “not  doubt  but  that  the  U.  campestris,  U. suberosa,  U. glabra,  and 
three  or  four  other  varieties  which”  he  has  “ seen  in  different  parts  of 
England,  are  all  varieties  only  of  the  same  species.” 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

*±  U.  (m.)  g.  1 vulgaris.  The  common  smooth-leaved  Elm. 

$ U.  (m.)  g.  2 vegeta.  U.  montana  vegeta  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden ; U.  americana  Masters ; the  Huntingdon  Elm,  the  Chi- 
chester Elm,  the  American  Elm  in  some  places,  and  perhaps  the 
Scampston  Elm.  — This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growing  kind  of 
elm  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  often  making  shoots  from  G ft.  to 
10  ft.  in  length  in  one  season  ; and  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of 
upwards  of  30  ft.  in  ten  years  from  the  graft.  Raised  at  Huntingdon 
about  1746,  from  seed  collected  in  that  neighbourhood,  by  Mr. 
Wood,  nurseryman  there. 

¥ U.  ( m .)  g.  3 var.  The  Scampston  Elm.  — Variety  of  U.  glabra,  and 
very  little  different  from  the  preceding  kind. 

^ U.  (in.)  g.  4 major.  U.  glabra  major  Hurt.  Dur. ; the  Canterbury  Seed- 
ling. — Of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  and,  indeed,  a rival 
to  the  Huntingdon  elm  in  quickness  of  growth.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  of  this  variety  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  we  should  say 
that  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to  U.  montana  as  to  U.  (m.)  glabra. 

*£  U.  (m.)  g.  5 glandulosa  Lindl.  — Leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

J U.  ( m .)  g.  6 latifolia  Lindl.  — Leaves  oblong,  acute,  very  broad. 

i U.  ( m .)  g.  7 microphylla  Hort.  U.  g.  parvifolia.. — Leaves  small. 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Trees. 

*it  U.  (m.)  g.  8 pendula.  U.  campestris  pendula  Hort.  Durr,  the  Down- 
ton  Elm.  — Raised  in  Smith’s  Nursery,  at  Worcester,  in  1810, 
from  seeds  obtained  from  a tree  in  Nottinghamshire.  Mr.  Knight 
of  Downton  Castle  purchased  some  of  these  trees  ; and  one  them 
turned  out  to  be  that  weeping  variety  which  has  since  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Downton  elm. 

^ TJ.  (m.)  g.  9 variegata  Hort. — Leaves  variegated.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

*£  U.  (m.)  g.  10  ramulosa  Booth. — Branches  more  twiggy  than  the  species. 

¥ 7.  U.  a'lba  Kit.  The  whitish -leaved  Elm. 

Identification.  Kitaib.,  quoted  in  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.,  G.  p.  300.;  Willd.  Baumz.,  p.  518. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  0000.  in  p.  0000. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Bark  grey  brown ; smooth,  not  chinky.  Leaves  with 
downy  petioles ; and  disks  oblong,  acuminate,  2^  in.  long,  unequal  at  the 
base,  doubly  and  very  argutely  serrate  ; above,  deep  green  ; beneath,  downy, 
and  becoming  obviously  whitish.  ( Willd .)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Hun- 
gary; said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1834,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
plant  is  in  British  gardens. 
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¥ 8.  U.  america'na  L.  The  American  Elm. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  327.  ; Parsh  Sept.,  1.  p.  199. 

Synonymes.  The  white  Elm,  Amer. ; the  Canadian  Elm,  the  American  white  Elm. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t.  126.  ; and  our  fig.  1401. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  1 in.tol^in.  long,  and 
hairy  with  short  hairs ; and  the  disk  unequal  at  the  base, 

4 in.  to  5 in.  long,  inclusive  of  a long  acuminate  point,  2 in. 
to  2\  in.  broad,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so  ; the  axils 
of  the  veins  underneath  joined  by  a membrane.  Flowers 
peduncled,  effuse,  purple  ; peduncles  short,  glabrous. 

Stamens  5 and  8.  Samara  fringed  at  the  edge  with 
hairs,  ovate,  acute.  This  species  is  readily  distinguish- 
able from  others  by  the  membrane  which  appears  at  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  ( Willd .)  Young  branches  brown, 

with  short  very  fine  hairs.  Leaves  deeply  green  above, 
almost  glossy,  rough ; beneath,  pale,  downy.  Flowers 
like  those  of  U.  effiisa.  A large  tree.  New  England  to 
Carolina.  Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  Introduced  in  1752; 
but  rarely  flowering,  and  never  ripening  seeds  in  England. 

Varieties. 

¥ U.  a.  1 rubra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  319.  — Branches  red.  Leaves 
ovate,  rugose,  rough. 

¥ U.  a.  2 alba  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  319.,  Marsh,  p.  250.  ? U.  molli- 
• folia  ( Roem . et  Schult.)  — Branches  whitish.  Leaves  oblong,  rough. 

¥ U.  a.  3 pendula  Pursh  Sept.  i.  p.  200.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  319. 
— Branches  pendulous. 

¥ U.  a.  4 incisa  Hort.  (Plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.)  — This 
variety  differs  from  the  other  varieties,  in  having  the  leaves  some- 
what more  deeply  serrated,  and  rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer 
to  those  of  U.  effiisa.  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

¥ U.  a.  5fdliis  variegatis  Hort. — Leaves  variegated.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
The  white  elm  delights  in  low  humid  situations.  The  wood  is  used  for  the 

same  purposes  as  that  of  the  European  elm,  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in 

strength  and  hardness ; it  has  also  less  compactness,  and  splits  more  readily. 

Propagated  by  grafting  on  U.  montana,  but  not  common  in  collections. 


¥ 9.  U.  (a.)  fu'lva  Michx.  The  tawny  -budded,  or  slippery , Elm. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  172. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  200. 

Synonymes.  U.  rilbra  Michx.  Arb.  3.  p.  278.  ; Orme  gras,  French  of  Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana  ; 

red  Elm,  red-wooded  Elm,  Moose  Elm. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t.  128. ; and  our  fig.  1402. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Resembles  the  Dutch  elm.  Branches  rough,  whitish. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  nearly  equal  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
cordate  there ; serrate  with  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  very  rough,  hairy  on 
both  surfaces  : they  are  larger,  thicker,  and 
rougher  than  those  of  U.  americana.  Leaf  buds 
tomentose,  with  a tawny  dense  tomentum  : they 
are  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  U.  ameri-  ( 
cana.  Scales  of  the  buds  that  include  the  flowers 
downy.  Peduncles  of  flowers  short.  Samara 
not  fringed,  very  like  that  of  U.  campestcis ; 
orbicular,  or  obovate.  (Michx.)  Leaves  variable 
in  shape  and  serratures,  but  more  downy  than 
the  other  North  American  elms.  Stamens  5 — 7. 

Stigmas  purplish.  Samara,  when  young,  downy 
on  both  sides.  A tree  bearing  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Dutch  elm.  Canada  to  Carolina. 

Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  ? 1815. 

Flowers  and  samara  as  in  preceding  species.  1402.  u.  uo  fuiva. 
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Distinguished  from  the  white  American  elm  by  its  buds,  which  are  large! 
.and  rounder ; and  which,  a fortnight  before  their  developement,  are  covered 
with  a russet  down.  It  is  less  abundant  than  the  white  American  elm  ; and 
the  two  species  are  rarely  found  together,  as  the  red  elm  requires  a substantial 
soil,  free  from  moisture,  and  even  delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations. 
The  heart-wood  is  coarser-grained  and  less  compact  than  that  of  U.  ameri- 
■cana,  and  is  of  a dull  red  tinge ; whence  the  name  of  red  elm.  There  are 
small  plants  bearing  the  name  of  U.  fulva,  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum  ; but  they 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  U.  americana. 

*£  10.  U.  ala'ta  Michx.  The  Wahoo , or  Cor/c-winged,  Elm. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  173. ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  200. 

Synonymes.  U-  pOmila  Walt.  FI.  Carol.  Ill  ; Wahoo,  Indians  of  North  America. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t.  127.  ; and  our  fig.  1403. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  like  those  of  Carpinus  i?etulus  L.  Branches 
bearing  two  longitudinal  corky  wings.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and 
disks  that  are  oblong-oval,  narrowed  to  an  acute  point,  almost  equal  at  the 
base,  toothed.  Samara  downy,  bearing  a dense  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  edge. 
(Michx.)  A middle-sized  deciduous  tree.  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  and  samara  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  species  is,  a fungous 
appendage,  two  or  three  lines  wide,  attached  to  the  branches 
throughout  their  whole  length ; from  which  the  name  of 
alata  (winged)  has  been  given.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
more  compact,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  that  of  U.  ameri- 
eana.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a dull  chocolate  colour,  and 
always  bears  a great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.  There 
are  small  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection,  which, 
from  the  leaves,  might  be  taken  for  those  of  U.  (c.)  su- 
berosa  ; and  the  engraving  in  Michaux,  from  which  Jig. 

1403.  is  reduced  to  our  usual  scale,  closely  resembles  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  that  tree  of  U.  (c.)  suberosa 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  of  which  a plate  is 
given  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. 

Genus  II. 


i 

PLA'NERJ  Gmel.  The  Planera.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Monoe'cia ; or 
Tetr-Pent-andria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.,  2.  p.  ? 150.  ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  p.  100. 

Synonymes.  iJhamnus  Pall.,  Giildensl. ; t/'lmus,  various  authors,  as  to  the  Planera  Richardt. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Planer,  professor  of  botany  at  Erfurth,  who  published,  in  1788, 
a work  entitled  Index  Plantarum  Agri  Erfordiensis,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  polygamous  or  monoecious.  — Female  and  bisexual 
Jlowers.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  distinct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green, 
of  one  piece,  but  having  5-ciliate  lobes.  Stamens  in  the  bisexual  flower 
4 — 5,  less  developed  than  those  in  the  male  flower.  Ovary  top-shaped, 
villous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile.  Fruit  roundish,  pointed,  dry. — Male Jlower. 
Calyx  as  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Stamens  4 — 5.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous ; toothed, 
feather-nerved.  Flowers  small,  greenish.  Fruit  small,  whitish  when  ripe.  De- 
caying leaves  yellowish  green. — Trees,  deciduous,  natives  of  Asia  and  North 
America,  with  the  aspect  of  the  hornbeam,  and  readily  uniting  by  grafting 
with  that  tree  or  the  elm.  Bark  scaling  off  like  that  of  the  Platanus.  Pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  the  elm,  or  by  layers  in  any  common  soil. 
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^ 1.  P.  Richa'rd/  Michx.  Richard’s  Planera,  or  Zelkoua  Tree. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  248.  ; Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc.  Suppl.,  1.  p.  187. 
Synonymes.  P.  crenata  Michx.  Mem.  sur  le  Zelkoua  ; P.  carpinifdlia  Wats.  Bend.  Brit.  t.  106.; 
P.  crenata  Desf.  ; Rhamnus  carpinifblius  Pall.  FI.  Ross.  ; R.  wlmoides  GUldenst.  Jt.  1.  p.  313.  and 
427.  ; f/'lmus  crenata  Horl.  Par. ; U.  parvifdlia  l Vi  lid.  Baum. ; U camp^stris  Walt.  FI.  Carol. 
J3.  iii.  ; U - polygama  Richard  Act.  Paris  1781 ; U.  nemoralis  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  p.  108.  ; U. 
foliis  crenatis  basi  aequalibus,  fructu  ovoideo,  non  compresso,  Poiret  Encyc.  Meth.  iv.  p.  Gil. ; le 
Zelkoua,  or  Orme  de  Siberie,  Fr. ; Richard’s  Planere,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  GO. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  106. ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1404. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  leaves  ; and  both  flowers 
and  leaves  borne  on  a shoot  that  is  developed  in  the  same  year  with  them- 
selves. Petiole  of  leaf  not  obvious  ; disk  of  leaf  elliptical,  unequal  at  the 
base,  dentate.  (H.  Du  Ham.')  A large  deciduous  tree.  West  of  Asia,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ; and  to  Imiretta  and  Georgia,  on  the 
south  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Height  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1760. 
Flowers  greenish  white ; April  and  May.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  October. 


The  base  of  the  trunk  does  not  swell  out,  like  that  of  most  other  trees, 
its  thickness  being  very  little  greater  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  it  is  at 
the  point  of  ramification.  Like  that  of  the  hornbeam,  it  is  marked  with 
longitudinal  furrows,  like  open  gutters.  The 
head  is  large,  tufted,  and  very  much  branched; 
but  the  branches,  though  widely  extended,  are 
more  slender,  and  more  vertical  in  their  direction, 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  forest  trees. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  grey  and  cracked, 
like  that  of  the  elm  or  the  oak,  but  resembles 
rather  that  of  the  hornbeam  or  beech.  In  British 
gardens,  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  beech  or  common  horn- 
beam ; it  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  10 
years.  The  wood,  when  cut  obliquely,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  robinia,  and  presents,  like 
it,  numerous  interlacements  of  fibres.  It  is 
very  heavy,  and,  when  dry,  becomes  so  ex- 
tremely hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  nails 
into  it  with  a hammer.  In  the  countries  where 
it  is  abundant,  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  oak ; 

and  it  is  found  ^ k $ 

to  be  even  superior  to  that  wood  for  furniture. 

Its  colour  is  agreeable  ; it  is  finely  veined  ; and 
its  texture  is  so  compact,  and  its  grain  so  fine, 
as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish. 

2.  P.  Gme'lin/  Michx.  Gmelin’s  Planera. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  248. ; Desf.  Hist. 

des  Arbres  et  Arbriss.,  2.  p.  446. 

Synonyrncs.  P.  wlmifdlia  Michx.  Arb.  Amer.  3.  p.  283.  t.  7. ; 

P.  aquatica  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  967. ; Anonymus  aquaticus 
arbor,  &c.  Walt.  Carol.  230. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.  Amer.,  t.  7. ; North  Amer.  Sylva, 

3.  t.  130.  ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  7.  t.  21. ; and  our  fig. 

1405. 

Spec.  Char.,  8?c.  Flowers  in  heads,  opening 
before  the  leaves  are  protruded,  and  borne 
on  branches  or  branchlets,  developed  in  some 
previous  year.  Leaf  with  an  obvious  petiole, 
and  a disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the  base, 
and  serrate.  A deciduous  shrub  or  low 
tree.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  nos.  v.  u.m-iin. 


1104.  P.  Richard*. 
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/ntroduced  in  1816;  but  rare.  Flowers  small,  greenish  brown;  June. 
Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  September. 

The  leaf  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Richard?,  and  resembles  that  of 
C/'lmus  campestris,  except  in  being  serrated  with  equal  teeth ; it  is  of  a lively 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  grey  on  the  under  one.  Only  very  small  plants 
are  in  British  gardens. 

Genus  III. 


CE'LTIS  Tourn.  The  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia 
Monce'cia,  or  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  quoted  by  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  in  his  Gen.  PI.  FI.  Germ.,  fasc.  3.  t.  4. 
Synonymes.  Lotus  of  Lobel  and  other  authors  ; Micocoulier,  Fr.  ; Ziingelbaum,  Ger. ; Celto .Ilat. 
Derivation.  The  name  of  Celtis  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tree  having  been  known  to  the  ancient  Celts  ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Nettle  Tree  relates  to  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  some  kind  of 
nettle  ( i/rtica).  * 

Gen.  Char.  Flotvers  bisexual,  monoecious.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  distinct  from 
the  ovary,  5 — 6-parted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  aestivation.  Stamens 
5 — 6,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  incurved.  Anthers 
cordate,  acuminate.  Stigmas  2,  sessile.  Fruit  a drupe,  subglobose.  ( G.JDon .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; serrate,  unequal  at  the 
base,  in  two  ranks,  and  rough  on  the  upper  surface  ; with  the  primary 
veins  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  extending  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf.  Flotvers  small,  greenish. 
Pulp  of  the  fruit  edible.  — Trees,  deciduous ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America. 

Varying  in  size  and  foliage,  but  all  bearing  fruit,  which  is  edible,  and, 
though  small,  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  said  to  be  very  wholesome.  Some  of 
the  species,  according  to  Descemet,  are  very  ornamental ; particularly  C. 
crassifolia,  the  branches  of  which  assume  the  character  of  a fan  ; and  C. 
occidentals,  the  branches  of  which  droop  like  a parasol.  The  wood  of  C. 
australis  is  valuable  ; but  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  is  too  weak  to  be 
of  any  use  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  of  all 
the  species,  like  those  of  all  the  species  of 
-Diospyros,  drop  off  almost  simultaneously, 
and  thus  occasion  very  little  trouble  to 
the  gardener  in  sweeping  them  up.  Pro- 
pagated by  layers  or  seeds. 

¥ 1 . C.  austraTis  L.  The  southern 
Celtis,  or  European  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1478. ; Duby  et  Dec.  Bot* 

Gall.,  1.  p.  421. 

Synonymes.  Zdtus  &rbor  Lob.  Ic.  2.  p.  J86.  ; Lb tus 
sive  Celtis  Cam.  Epit.  155. ; Lote  tree  ; Micocoulier 
austral,  Micocoulier  de  Provence,  Fabrecoulier,  Fa- 
breguier  des  Proven^aux  (see  N.  Du  Ham.)  ; Arci- 
diavolo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  8. ; Dend.  Brit  , t. 

105.  ; and  our  fig.  1406. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
oblong-lanceolate,  or  acuminate,  argutely 
serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on 
the  upper  surface  ; soft,  from  down,  on 
the  under  one.  Flowers  solitary.  ( Willd .) 

A deciduous  tree.  South  of  Europe, 

North  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  Height  30ft. 
to  40  ft.  Introd.  1796.  Flowers  greenish  ; 

May  Fruit  black  ripe  in  October. 

3 a 4 


1406.  C.  austri!i» 
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Variety.  Brotero,  in  his  Flora  Lusitanica,  mentions  a variety  with  variegated 
leaves,  that  was  found  wild  in  Portugal. 

The  tr  ;e  grows  rapidly,  more  especially  when  once  established,  and  after- 
wards cut  down  ; sometimes  producing  shoots,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
G or  8 feet  in  length.  It  bears  pruning  remarkably  well,  at  every  age.  Its 
leaves  are  very  seldom  touched  by  insects,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in 
England  ; and  the  Cossus  Ligniperda  and  Scolytus  destructor,  which  are  so 
injurious  to  the  timber  of  many  other  trees,  never  touch  either  that  of  Celtis, 
that  of  Planera  Richardi,  or  that  of  Pyrus  Morbus. 

^ 2.  C.  (a.)  cauca'sica  Willd.  The  Caucasian  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  994. ; Poiret  in  Encycl.  Suppl.,  3.  p. 

688. ; Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  305. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1407.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  her- 
barium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate  with 
large  teeth,  a little  narrowed  at  the  base  and  almost  equal 
there ; above,  deep  green ; beneath,  pale  yellowish  ; and 
the  veins,  when  seen  under  a lens,  a little  hairy.  {Willd.') 

A tree.  Caucasus.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced 
in  ? 1800.  Flowers  greenish;  June.  Fruit  globose,  reddish. 

This  is  very  closely  akin  to  C.  australis ; but  it  differs 
in  its  leaves  being  more  ovate,  having  the  acuminate  part 
shorter,  and  being  glabrous. 


1407.  C.  (a.)  caucasica. 


i sk  3.  C.  Tournefo'rt/7  Lam.  Tournefort’s  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Lam.  Encycl.,  4.  p.  132. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  994. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  3S. 
Synonymes.  C.  orientalis  minor,  foliis  minoribus  et  crassioribus,  fructu  flavo.  Town.  Cor.  42.  ; C 
orientalis  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3.,  but,  according  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel , not  of  Lin.,  which  is 


140S.  C.  Toumefcirtii. 


considered  a half-hardy  plant  in  Britain  ; Micocoulier  du  Levant,  Micocoulier  d’Orient,  Fr. ; 
IVlorgenlandischer  Zungelbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Tourn.  Itin.,  t.  41. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our 

fig.  1408. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves,  when  adult,  ovate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base,  crenately 
serrate,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface  ; when  young,  subcordate  at  the  base. 
Fruit  yellow,  becoming  brown.  A low  tree,  or  large  shrub.  Armenia. 
Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introd. in  1739.  Leaves  bluntish,  rough  on  both  sur- 
faces, glossy.  Flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time  as  C.  australis. 

This  species  is  readily  known  from  all  others,  in  winter,  by  its  forming  a 
compact  upright-branched  bush,  or  low  tree ; and,  in  summer,  by  the  deep 
green  and  dense  mass  of  its  rigid-looking  foliage.  It  is  rather  more  tender 
than  C.  australis  and  C.  occidentals.  When  propagated  by  seeds,  they  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ; as,  if  not  sown  till  spring,  they 
generally  remain  a year  or  more  in  the  ground.  They  prefer  a moist  soil,  and 
a sheltered  situation. 


¥ ^ 4.  C.  (T.)  sine'nsis  Pers.  The  China  Celtis,  or 
Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  292. ; Rcem.  et  Scliult.  Syst.  Veg.,  6. 
p.  30G. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1409.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  her- 
barium. 

Spec.  Char.,  qc.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  crenate, 
largish,  glabrous ; veins  prominent.  ( Pers .)  A low  de- 
ciduous tree.  China.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 

The  plant  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
seems  to  differ  very  little,  if  at  all, 

1409.  C.(T.)  sinensis.  fl'°m  C-  ToUmefortW. 

5.  C.  Willdenov/^'^  Schultes.  Willdenow’s 
Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  306. 

Synonyme.  C.  sinensis  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.  p.  68.,  Willd.  JBaumz. 

p.  81. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1410.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acuminate, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  serrate  from  the  middle  to  the 
tip  ; above, glabrous;  beneath,  roughish.  (Schultes.) 

A deciduous  tree.  China.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 

Introduced  ?. 


1410.  C.  [T.)  Willdenoviana. 


¥ 6.  C.  occidenta'lis  L.  The  western  Celtis,  or  North  American  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1478. ; North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  p.  45.  t.  114. 

Synonymes.  C.  fructu  obscuro  purpurascente  Tourn.  Inst.  612.  ; C.  obllqua  Mcench  ; Nettle  Tree, 
Sugar  Berry,  Amer.  ; Bois  inconnu,  Illinois  ; Micocoulier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  9.  ; Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  147- ; the  plates  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vil. ; and  our  fig.  141 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate,  rough 
on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  solitary.  Leaves 
serrate,  with  equal  teeth.  Flowers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  3 in  an 
axil ; in  the  upper  part,  1 only  in  an  axil.  Fruit  obscurely  purplish.  (Rcem. 
et  Schult.)  A deciduous  tree,  very  closely  akin  to  C.  australis.  Canada  to 
Carolina,  in  woods  and  near  rivers.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced 
in  1656.  Flowers  small,  greenish ; May.  Fruit  purplish  ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

*£  C.  o.  2 cordata  Willd.,  Willd.  Baumz.  p.  82. — Leaves  subcordate  at 
the  base,  very  acuminate  ; above,  less  rough  ; beneath,  more  veiny ; 
disk  3 in.  to  4 in.  long. 

^ C.  c.  3 scabriuscula  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  995-  C.  australis  Willd.  Arb. 
56. ; C.  ? o.  /3  tenuifolia  Pers.  Syn.  1 . p.  292. ; C.  aspera  Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836 ; C.  orientalis  Hort. — Leaves  shorter,  more  slender,  less 
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acuminate  ; roughish  above,  in  some  instances  glabrous  ; disk  of 
leaf  1^  in.  to  2 in.  long.  Louisiana. 

Very  hardy  and  ornamental  ; and  it  possesses  the  property  of  keeping  on 
all  its  leaves  very  late,  and  then,  like  the  other  species,  dropping  them  all 


1411.  C.  occidentals. 


at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  away  at  one  time  for  litter.  C.  occiden- 
talis  is  readily  known  from  C.  australis  by  its  leaves  being  larger,  and  of  a 
lighter  and  more  shining  green,  and  its  wood  being  of  a lighter  colour  in  win- 
ter. The  leaves  also  die  off  sooner,  and  of  a brighter  yellow,  than  those  of  the 
European  species.  It  is  more  hardy,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  layers  or  by 
seeds  in  any  common  soil. 

¥ 7.  C.  crassifo  lia  Lam.  The  thick-leaved  Celtis,  or  Hackberry. 

Identification.  Lam.  Encycl.,  4.  p.  132.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  1.  p.  200. 

Synonytiics.  C.  cordifblia  L' Her  it.  Hort.  Par. ; C.  cordata  Desfont.  t.  2.  p.  448. ; Hagberry  or 
Hoop-ash,  Amer. ; Micocoulier  A Feuilles  en  Cceur,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t.  115. ; N.  Du  Ham., 

2.  t.  9. ; and  our  fig.  1412. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  disks  ovate-acumi- 
nate, 6 in.  long,  3 in.  to  4 in.  broad  ; heart-shaped, 
auricled  and  unequal  at  the  base ; serrated  with 
unequal  teeth,  rather  leathery,  rough  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  1 — 2 upon  the  peduncle. 

Young  branches  downy.  Bark  red  brown. 

Leaves  5 in.  long,  or  more.  Petioles  slightly 
hairy,  3 — 6 lines  long.  Flowers  much  like  those 
of  C.  australis,  upon  slender  peduncles ; the  pe- 
duncles of<  the  fruit  longer  than  the  petioles. 

Fruit  of  the  size  of  the  bird-cherry.  (Lamarck.) 

A deciduous  tree,  nearly  allied  to  C.  occidentals. 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  in  valleys  in  fertile  soil.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers 
greenish  ; May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

& 8.  C.  ljeviga'ta  Wi/ld.  The  glabrous-feared  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  p.  68.  ; Willd.  Baumz.,  p.  81.;  Room,  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.t 

G.  p.  30. 
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Synonymes.  Sprengel  has  suggested,  in  the  Index  to  his  Syst.  Veg. , 
that  glabrata  is  the  epithet  fitter  for  this  species  than  la»vig£ta : 
glabrata  signifies  rendered,  or  become,  bald  ; lavigdta,  rendered 
perfectly  even  in  surface. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1413.  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ?ubcor- 
date  at  the  base,  nearly  entire ; glabrous  on  the 
upper  surface  ; roughish  upon  the  veins  on  the 
under  one.  ( Willd.)  Louisiana.  A very  doubtful 
species.  Not  yet  introduced. 


sfe  9.  C.  pu'mila  Ph. 


on  both  surfaces. 
Flowers  3 upon 
a peduncle.  Fruit 
solitary,  ovate. 
( Pursh .)  A small 
straggling  decidu- 
ous bush.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Height?.  Introd.  in  1812.  Flowers  green- 
ish ; May.  Fruit  black  ; ripe  in  October. 

C.  orientalis  Lin.  (R.  Mai.,  4.  t.  40.  ; and 
out  Jig.  1415.)  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
introduced  in  1820.  In  foliage  it  resembles 
C.  occidentals ; but  we  have  only  seen  a 
very  small  plant  of  it,  against  a wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


The  dwarf  Celtis,  or  Nettle 
Tree. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 

Sept.,  1.  p.  200. ; Rcem.  et  Schult. 

Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  307.  ? C.  aspera. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1414.  from  a 
specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s 
herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves 

ovate,  acuminate,  serrate  with  equal  teeth  ; un- 
equal at  the  base ; downy  while  young,  afterwards 
nearly  glabrous 


1415.  C.  orient&lis. 


Order  LXVII.  JU GL ANDA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual. — Malejlowers  disposed  in  aments,  each  with  a 
scale-like  oblique,  or  2-  or  6-lobed,  perianth.  Stamens  hypogynous,  inde- 
finite. Anthers  innate. — Female  Jlowers  having  a double  or  single  perianth, 
which  adheres  to  the  ovarium  ; the  outer  one  4-cleft,  and  the  inner  of 
4 separate  parts,  when  present.  Ovarium  1-celled,  ovule  erect.  Styles' 
1 — 2,  or  wanting.  Drupe  fleshy,  containing  a 1-celled,  2 — 4-valved, 
ragged  nut.  Embryo  with  cerebriform  convolutions,  more  or  less  4-lobed, 
covered  by  a membranous  testa.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; with  many  leaflets. 
Flowers  axillary,  the  males  in  catkins,  and  the  females  sessile,  or  on  short 
stalks.  — Trees,  deciduous;  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America;  propagated 
by  seeds.  The  genera  are  three,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

.Tu'glans  L.  Flowers  monoecious.  Stamens  numerous.  Covering  of  the  nut 
in  1 piece 
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Ca'rya  Nutt.  Flowers  monoecious.  Stamens  4 — 6.  Covering. of  the  nut  in 
4 pieces. 

Pteroca'rya  Kunth.  Flowers  monoecious.  Stamens  numerous.  Covering 
of  the  nut  winged. 


Genus  I. 


JU'GLANS  L.  The  Walnut  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Jdentification.  Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1446.  ; Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  2.  p.  220. 

Synonymes.  Noyer,  Fr. ; Walnuss,  Ger. ; Noce,  Ital. 

Derivation.  JOglans  is  contracted  from  Jovis,  Jove’s,  and  glatis,  a mast,  or  acorn  ; and  was  applied 
by  the  Roman  writers  to  this  tree,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  as  food,  compared  with 
other  masts  or  acorns  ; the  only  species  that  was  known  to  the  Romans  having  been  the  Jhglans 
rdgia,  or  common  walnut  tree. 

.Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious. — Male  flowers  in  cylindrical, 
drooping,  solitary  catkins.  Calyx  of  5 — 6 scales.  Stamens  18 — 36.  — Fe- 
male flowers  solitary  or  a few  in  a group,  terminal  upon  a shoot  developed 
in  the  same  year.  Calyx  ovate,  including  and  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Petals 
4.  Stigmas  2 — 3,  fleshy.  Fruit  a drupe.  Covering  of  the  nut  a fleshy 
husk  of  1 piece  that  bursts  irregularly.  Nut  woody,  of  2 valves.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; imparipinnate,  of  5 — 
19  leaflets,  all  but  the  terminal  one  in  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  pairs;  all 
serrate,  and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Flowers  greenish.  Decaying  leaves 
brown. — Trees  deciduous,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America,  with  coarse- 
grained wood ; and  fruit,  in  one  species  at  least,  much  esteemed  at  the  dessert, 
and  valuable  for  the  oil  which  it  contains. 

The  trees  belonging  to  this  order  bear,  with  only  two  to  three  exceptions,  so 
close  a resemblance  to  one  another  in  their  young  state  (in  which  state  alone 
most  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  Britain),  that  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  what  are  species,  and  what  are  only  varieties.  Michaux  has 
arranged  the  species  in  the  two  following  sections  : — 

§ i.  Simple  Aments.  Growth  rapid.  — 1.  Juglans  regia  L.  2.  J.  nigra  L. 
3.  J.  cathartica  Michx .,  syn.  J.  cinerea  L.  The  order  of  the  flowering  of 
these  species  in  England  is,  first  J.  regia,  then  J.  cinerea,  in  a few  days  after 
which  the  catkins  of  J.  nigra  expand.  The  order  of  fruiting  is  different  ; for, 
while  the  fruit  of  the  common  walnut  begins  to  drop  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September,  that  of  the  black  walnut  does  not  fall  till  the  end  of  the 
same  month,  and  that  of  the  grey  walnut  not  till  the  beginning  of  October. 
To  this  section  may  be  added  J /raxinifolia  L.,  recently  separated  from  Juglans 
as  the  genus  Pterocarya. 

$ ii.  Compound  Aments , each  Peduncle  bearing  three.  Growth  slow. — 1.  Ju- 
glans olivaeformis  Michx.  (syn.  Cary  a olivaeformis  Nutt.).  2.  J.  amara  Michx. 
,(C.  amara  Nutt.).  3.  J.  aquatica  Michx.  (C.  aquatica  Nutt.).  4.  J.  tomen- 
tosa  Michx.  (C.  tomentosa  Nutt.).  5.  J.  squamosa  Michx.  (C.  alba  Nutt.). 
G.  J.  laciniosa  Michx.  (C.  laciniosa  Nutt.).  7.  J.  porcina  Michx.  (C.  porcina 
Nutt.).  8.  J.  myristicaeformis  Michx.  (C.  myristiciformis  Nutt.). 

1.  J.  re'gia  L.  The  royal,  or  common,  Walnut  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Ilort.  Cliff.,  p.  449.  ; Willd.  Arb.,  153.  ; Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  455. 

Synonymes.  Nux  ,/dglans  Dod.  Pempt.  816.;  N ux  Jdglans,  seu  regia  vulgaris,  Bauh.  Pin.  A 17.; 

Noyer  commun,  Fr. ; Noseguier  Provence  ; gemeine  Walnuss,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  t.  29. ; the  plates  ot  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; 
and  oar  fig.  1416. 

Spec.  Char.,  i $c.  Leaflets  in  a leaf,  5 — 9 ; oval,  glabrous,  obscurely  serrated. 
Fruit  oval,  situated  upon  a short  inflexible  peduncle.  Nut  rather  oval, 
rather  even.  A large  deciduous  tree.  Persia,  in  the  extensive  province  of 
Cihilan.  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  latitude.  Height  40  ft. 
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to  CO  fit.  Tn  cultivation  in  England  since  1562,  and  probably  long  before. 
Flowers  greenish ; April  and  May.  Fruit  with  a green  husk,  enclosing 
a brown  nut  ; ripe  in  September.  Decaying  leaves  brown. 

Varieties. 

*£  J.  r.  2 maxima.  Nils  Juglans  fructu  maximo  Bauli.  Pin.  417.  ; Noix 
de  Jauge  Bon  Jard.  ed.  1836  p.  473.;  Clawnut  in  Kent,  Bannut  in 
Warwickshire.  — This  variety  has  the  fruit  double  the  size  of  that 
of  the  species,  being  sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  a turkey’s  egg  ; but, 
in  drying,  the  kernel  shrinks  to  one  half  its  size  ; and,  hence,  the  fruit 
of  this  variety  is  not  good  for  keeping,  but  ought  to  be  eaten  directly 
after  being  gathered.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  tree  has  a mag- 
nificent appearance ; but  its  timber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  that 
of  the  common  walnut. 

*£  J.  r.  3 tenera.  Nils  Juglans  fructu  tenero  et  fragile  putamine  Bauli. 
Pin.  417.;  Noyer  a Coque  tendre,  Noyer  Mesange  Bon  Jardinicr, 
1.  c.,  Noyer  de  Mars  in  Dauphine  ; the  thin-shelled,  or  Titmouse, 
Walnut.  (See  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.;  and  E.  of  Gard.,  ed. 
1834,  p.  942.)  — The  last  name  is  given  to  this  kind  of  walnut, 
because  its  shell  is  so  tender,  that  the  birds  of  the  titmouse  family 
(mesange,  Fr .)  (Parus  major  L. ; P.  caeruleus  L. ; and  also  P. 
ater  and  P.  palustris  L.)  pierce  it  with  their  bills,  and  eat  the  kernel, 
leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the  fruit  on  the  tree.  This  variety  has 
the  most  delicate  fruit  of  all  the  walnuts : it  keeps  longer,  and  pro- 
duces more  oil ; but  it  is  not  so  good  a bearer  as  the  other  sorts. 

¥ J.  r.  4 serotina  Desf.  JVux  Juglans  fructu  serotino  Bauh.  Pin.  417.  j 
Noyer  tardif,  Noyer  de  la  Saint- Jean  Bon  Jard.  ed.  1836  p.  472., 
Noyer  de  Mai  in  Dauphine.  — This  is  a most  valuable  variety  for 
those  districts  where  the  frosts  continue  late  in  spring. 

J.  r.  5 laciniata.  Nil's.  Juglans  foliis  laciniatis  Reneaulm , N.  Du  Ham. 
iv.  p.  174. ; Juglans  heterophylla  Hort. ; J./ilicifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 
1836  ; the  Fern-leaved  Walnut  Tree.  — Has  cut  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  Jraxinus  excelsior  salicifolia. 

Other  Varieties.  The  above  are  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  walnut ; the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  fruit ; 
and  the  last,  as  a curiosity,  on  account  of  its  leaves.  But  in  the  Bon  Jar - 
dimer  five  others  are  enumerated  ; and  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit 
Catalogue  for  1832  nine  are  given,  of  which  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation 
for  its  fruit  is  the  Highflier  ; a variety  which  was  originated  at  Thetford,  in 
Norfolk,  and  which  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  that  county  and  in  Suffolk. 
(Hort.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  517.  ; and  E.  of  Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  942.)  There  is  also 
the  Yorkshire  walnut,  which  is  much  planted  in  that  county.  The  varieties 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  proved  the  most  prolific  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  are  : the  Round  early  oval ; the  Double  large 
French,  No.  1.  above  ; the  Tender-shelled,  No.  2.;  and  the  Thick-shelled. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon,  near  Paris,  there  is  a hybrid  between  Ju- 
glans regia  and  J.  nigra,  which  partakes  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  properties 
of  both  species,  and  has  ripened  fruit  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised  possessing  similar  properties.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.) 

The  wood  of  the  walnut  weighs  58  lb.  8 oz.  in  a green  state ; and  when 
dried,  46  lb.  8 oz.  It  is  white  in  young  trees,  and  in  that  state  is  subject  to  be 
wormeaten  ; but,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  the  wood  becomes  solid,  compact, 
easy  to  work,  and  acquires  a brown  colour,  veined,  and  agreeably  shaded  with 
light  brown  and  black.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  walnut  is  its  fruit,  which 
is  much  in  demand  throughout  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the 
table,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  a young  and  green  state,  it  is  picklecl 
and  preserved ; and,  when  mature,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  countries  where  it  abounds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  classes.  An  oil 
is  expressed  from  the  kernel  in  some  parts  of  France.  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
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The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut ; which,  when  the  tree  is  to  be  grown 
chiefly  for  its  timber,  is  best  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  on  account  of 
the  taproot,  which  will  thus  have  its  full  influence  on  the  vigour  and  prosperity 
of  the  tree.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  grown  for  fruit  on  dry  soils,  or  in  rocky 
situations,  it  ought  also  to  be  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  for  the  same 
reasons.  In  soils  on  moist  or  other- 
wise unfavourable  subsoils,  if  sown 
where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  a tile, 
slate,  or  flat  stone,  should  be  placed 
under  the  nut  at  the  depth  of  3 or 
4 inches,  in  order  to  give  the  taproot  a 
horizontal  direction  ; or,  if  this  pre- 
caution has  been  neglected,  after  the 
plants  have  come  up,  the  taproot 
inay  be  cut  through  with  a spade  6 or 
8 inches  below  the  nut,  as  is  sometimes 
practised  in  nurseries  with  young 
plants  of  the  horsechestnut,  sweet 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  oak.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  walnut  is  planted 
in  soil  which  has  a dry  or  rocky  subsoil, 
or  among  rocks,  no  precaution  of  this 
sort  is  necessary  : on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  injurious,  by  preventing  the 
taproot  from  descending,  and  deriving 
that  nourishment  from  the  subsoil 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface 
soil,  it  could  not  there  obtain.  The 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  bud- 
ding, grafting,  inarching,  or  layering,  in  common  soil.  The  walnut  tree  attains 
the  largest  size  in  a deep  loamy  soil,  dry  rather  than  moist ; but  the  fruit 
has  the  best  flavour,  and  produces  most  oil,  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  cal- 
careous soils,  or  among  calcareous  rocks  : in  a wet-bottomed  soil,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  surface,  it  will  not  thrive. 


1416.  J.  regia. 


^ 2.  J.  ni'gra  L.  The  black-^oodcd  Walnut  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  p.  449.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  456. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  G36. 

Synonyincs.  The  black  Walnut,  the  black  Hickory  Nut,  N.  Amer.  ; Noyer  noir,  Fr.  ; Noce  nera. 
It  at. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1. 
t.  1.;  Michx.  North  Amer. 

Svlva.  t.  30.  ; Demi.  Brit.,  t. 

158. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; 
and  our  fig.  1417. 

Spec.  Char.,  6pc.  Leaflets, 
in  a leaf,  13 — 17 ; cor- 
date-acuminate, une- 
qual at  the  base,  ser- 
rated, and  somewhat 
downy  ; lateral  ones 
upen  short  petiolules. 

Fruit  globose,  roughish 
with  minute  prominent 
points,  situated  upon  a 
short  inflexible  pedun- 
cle. Nut  globose,  some- 
what compressed  at  the 
sides,  ridged  and  fur- 
rowed. ( Michx.')  A 
large  deciduous  tree. 


1417.  j.  ni^ra 
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Nevr  England  to  Florida,  in  fertile  soil  in  woods.  Height  60  ft.  to  100  ft. 
Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers  greenish;  April  and  May.  Fruit  with  a 
green  husk,  enclosing  a brown  nut. 

Varieties . None  are  in  cultivation ; but  a hybrid  between  this  species  and 
.7.  nigra  has  been  noticed  in  p.  733. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  quick,  more  so  than  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean walnut.  At  8 or  10  years  of  age  it  begins  to  bear,  and  age  increases 
its  fertility.  No  tree  will  grow  under  its  shade,  and  even  grass  is  injured  by 
it.  In  40  years,  in  good  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft. 
The  heart-wood,  which  is  black,  remains  sound  for  a long  period,  when  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  moisture ; but  the  sap-wood  speedily  decays.  When  pro- 
perly seasoned,  the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  warp  or  split.  It 
is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has  a grain  sufficiently  fine  and  compact  to 
admit  of  a beautiful  polish.  The  tree  is  universally  raised  from  the  nut,  which, 
after  being  imported,  ought  to  be  sown  immediately,  as  it  seldom  retains  its 
vital  power  more  than  six  months  after  it  has  ripened. 

¥ 3.  .7.  cine'rea  L.  The  grey -branched  Walnut  Tree,  or  Butter-nut. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1415. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  456.  ; Pursh  Sept,  2.  p.  636. 

Synrmymes.  J.  cathartica  North  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  p.  160 — 165.  t.  31.  ; J.  obl6nga  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3. ; 

Oil-nut,  White  Walnut,  Amer. ; Noyer  cendre,  Fr. ; graue  Walnuss,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1. 1.  2.  ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t.  31.  ; and  our  fig.  1418. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petiole  villous.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  15 — 17;  lanceolate, 
rounded  at  the  base,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth  ; tomentose  beneath  ; lateral 
ones  sessile.  Fruit  oblong-ovate, 
with  a tapered  tip,  downy,  co- 
vered with  viscid  matter  in  small 
transparent  glanded  hairs,  pen- 
dulous on  a flexible  peduncle. 

Nut  oval,  with  an  acuminate 
tip,  very  rough  with  prominent 
irregular  ridges.  {Michx.)  A 
large  deciduous  tree.  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  on  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Height  30  ft.  to  60  ft. 

Introduced  in  1656.  P'lowers 
greenish ; April  and  May.  Fruit 
a green  husk,  enclosing  a brown 
nut ; ripe  in  October. 

This  species  grows  with  equal 
rapidity,  when  young,  as  the  J. 
nigra  ; but  the  trunk  ramifies  at  a 
less  height;  and  the  branches  ex- 
tending more  horizontally  than 
those  of  most  other  trees,  and 
spreading  widely,  a large  and  flat 
tufted  head  is  formed,  which  gives 
the  tree,  in  America,  more  espe- 
cially in  exposed  situations,  a most  remarkable  appearance. 

Genus  II. 


CARY  A Nuttall.  The  Carya,  or  Hickory  Tree.  Lin.  Syst. 
Monce'cia  Tetr-Hex-andria. 

Identification.  Nutt.  fie.:  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  220. ; Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  ISO. 
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Synonymcs.  JQglans  sp.  Lin.,  Willd.,  Michx. ; Hicorius  Rafinesque;  Hickory,  Amer. 

Derivation.  “ Karua  (Carya),  the  walnut  tree:  the  name  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  JQglans 
regia.”  (Xuttall.)  The  name  of  Carva  was  applied  to  the  common  walnut  by  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Carya,  daughter  of  Dion,  king  of  Laconia,  who  was  changed  by  Bacchus  into  that  tree. 
Diana  had  the  surname  of  Caryata  from  the  town  of  Carya,  in  Laconia,  where  her  rites  were 
always  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  a walnut  tree,  Plutarch  says  the  name  of 
Carya  was  applied  to  the  walnut  tree  from  the  effect  of  the  smell  of  its  leaves  on  the  head. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious.  Male,  female,  and  leaves  all  upon  a 
shoot  developed  from  one  bud  in  the  year  of  the  flowering.  The  male  flowers 
borne  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  below  the  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  ; the  female  flowers,  a few  together  about  the  tip  of  the  shoot. — Male 
flowers  in  slender  pendulous  catkins,  that  are  disposed  3 upon  a peduncle. 
Calyx  a 3-parted  minute  leaf.  Stamens 4 — 6. — Female  flowers.  Calyx  including 
and  adhering  to  the  ovary  ; its  tip  free,  and  4-cleft.  Stigma  sessile  upon  the 
ovary,  partly  discoid,  2 — 4-lobed  Fruit  a drupe.  Husk  fleshy,  separating 

into  4 equal  valves.  Nut  with  4 or  more  bluntish  angles  in  its  transverse 
outline;  the  surface  pretty  even.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; imparipinnate,  of 
5 — 15  leaflets,  serrate;  all,  except  the  terminal  one,  in  opposite,  or  nearly 
opposite,  pairs  ; and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Flowers  greenish.  Decaying 
leaves  brown.  — Trees,  deciduous;  natives  of  North  America  ; the  rate  of 
growth  slower  than  a Juglans,  and  the  bark  appearing  reticulated. 

When  propagated,  the  nuts  should,  if  possible,  be  planted  where  the  trees 
are  intended  to  remain,  as  most  of  the  species  have  very  long  taproots,  which 
are  nearly  destitute  of  fibres.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  C. 
amara,  which,  like  Jiiglans  nigra,  has  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  The  pig- 
nut ( C . porcina)  and  the  mocker-nut  ( C . tomentosa)  are  considered  to  afford 
the  best  timber;  and  the  pacane-nut  ( C . olivaeformis)  decidedly  the  best  fruit, 
though  the  nut  in  this  species  is  small. 

1.6'.  olivtefo'rmis  Nutt.  The  olive-shaped  Carya,  or  Pacane-nut  Hickory. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  p.  221. 

Synonymcs.  Jilglans  rubra  Gcertn.  Sem.  2.  p.  51.  t.  89. ; J.  cylindrica  Lam.  Encycl.,  N.  Du  Ham. 
4.  p.  179. ; J.  Decan  Miihlenb.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.  3.  p.  392.  ; J.  angustifhlia  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ; J.  olivaeformis  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  p.  192. ; Pecan-nut,  Illinois  Nut,  Amer.  ; 
Pecanier,  Pacanus,  Noyer  P^canier,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  t.  3. 

North  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  t.  32.  ; and 
our  fig  1419. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Leaflets,  in 
a leaf,  13 — 15;  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, serrate ; lateral  ones 
nearly  sessile,  and  somewhat 
falcate.  Fruit  oblong,  widest 
above  the  middle.  Fruit 
and  nut  each  with  four 
angles  in  its  transverse  out- 
line. Nut  in  form  and  ? size 
compared  with  the  fruit  of 
the  olive,  narrowly  elliptical. 

(Michx.)  A large  deciduous 
tree.  Banks  of  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  other  rivers  in 
Upper  Louisiana.  Height 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced 
in  1766.  Flowers  greenish  ; 

April  and  May.  Fruit  with 
a green  husk,  enclosing  a 
yellowish  nut. 

The  shell  is  smooth  and 
thin,  but  too  hard  to  be 
broken  by  the  fingers.  The 


1419.  C.  cIlTaeftraU 
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kernel  is  full,  and,  not  being  divided  by  ligneous  partitions,  is  easily  ex- 
tracted, and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  The  wood  is  coarse-grained,  and,  like 
that  of  the  other  hickories,  is  heavy  and  compact,  possessing  great  strength 
and  durability.  The  nuts  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  ; and  Michaux  considers  them  as  more  delicately  flavoured 
than  any  of  the  nuts  of  Europe. 

¥ 2.  C.  ama'ra  Nult.  The  bitter-nut  Carya,  or  Hickory . 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  222 

Synonymes.  Jhglans  amara  Michx.  Arb.  1.  p.  170.  ; Bitter-nut,  White  Hickory,  Swamp  Hickory, 
Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  t.  33. ; and  our  fig.  1420. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  7 — 9 ; ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate 
with  deep  teeth,  glabrous ; lateral  ones  sessile.  Sets  of  catkins  in  pairs. 
Fruit  roundish-ovate,  bearing,  in  its  upper  half,  4 wing-like  ridges  ; husk 
thin  and  fleshy,  softening  and  decaying,  and  never  becoming  ligneous,  as  in 
the  other  species.  Nut  subglobose,  broader  than  long,  tipped  with  a mucro. 
Seed  bitter.  {Michx.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  New  England  to  Maryland, 
in  dry  woods  in  fertile  soil,  on  the  mountains.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Flowers  greenish ; April.  Fruit  with  a greenish  husk,  enclosing  a white 
nut;  ripe  in  October. 

The  fruit  is  very  small,  and  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  husk,  which 
is  thin,  fleshy,  and  surmounted  on  its  upper  half  by  4 appendages  in  the  form 
of  wings,  never  becomes  ligneous,  like  those  of  the  other  hickories,  but  softens 


1420.  C.  amilra. 


and  decays.  The  shell  is  smooth,  white,  and  thin  enough  to  be  broken  with 
the  fingers  ; the  kernel  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  inequalities  produced  on 
every  side  by  its  foldings.  It  is  so  harsh  and  bitter,  that  squirrels  and  other 
animals  will  not  feed  upon  it  while  any  other  nut  is  to  be  found. 

1 3.  C.  aqua'tica  Nutt.  The  aquatic  Carya,  or  Water  Bitter-nut  Hickory. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  222. 

Synonyme.  Juglans  aquatica  Michx.  Arb.  1.  p.  182. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t.  34. ; and  our  figs.  1421.  and  1422. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  9 — 11  ; narrowly  lanceolate,  serrate. 
Very  similar  to  the  leaves  of  Persiea  vulgaris  Mill.  ; the  lateral  ones  sessile. 
Fruit  peduncled,  ovate,  with  4 rather  prominent  ridges  at  the  seams  of  the 
husk.  Nut  broadly  oval,  angular,  a little  depressed  at  the  sides,  roughish, 
reddish.  (Michx.)  A middle-sized  deciduous  tree.  South  Carolina  to 
Georgia,  in  swamps  and  rice  fields.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced 
in  1800.  Flowers  greenish  ; April.  Fruit,  with  a green  husk,  enclosing  a 
reddish  nut ; ripe  in  October. 

The  water  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a tree  with  rather  slender  branches.  Its 
lea'  es  are  8 or  9 inches  long,  and  of  a beautiful  green  : they  are  composed  of  4 
or  5 pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  surmounted  by  a petiolated  odd  one.  The  leaflets 
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are  serrated,  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  very  similar  to  the  leaves 
of  a peach  tree.  The  husk  is  thin  ; and  the  nuts  are  small,  somewhat  rough, 
of  a reddish  colour,  and  very  tender.  The  kernel  is  in  folds,  and  too  bitter 


1122.  C.  aqudtica. 


to  be  eatable.  This  species  appears  to  require  a great  deal  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  wood  is  light,  weak,  and  very  far  inferior  to  every  other  kind 
of  hickory. 


4.  C.  tomento'sa  Nutt.  The  tomentose  Carya,  or  Mocker-nut  Hickory. 


Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  221. 

Synonymes.  Jilglans  alba  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1415.  according  to  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  in  Pursh’s  Flora  this  is 
referred  to  J.  &lba  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  C.  alba  Nutt. ; J.  alba  Mill.  Diet.  No.  4.  ; J.  tomentdsa 
Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  192. ; White-heart  Hickory,  common  Hickory,  Amer. ; Noyer  dur, 
Illinois. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  t.  6. ; North  Amer.  Sylva,  1. 1.  35. ; and  our  fig.  1423. 


Spec.  Char. y Sf-c.  Petiole  downy  beneath.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  7 — 9;  oboyate- 
lanceolate,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth ; downy  and  rough  beneath ; lateral 
ones  sessile.  Cat-  ^ 

kin  very  tomen-  v" 

tose.  Fruit,  on  ^ 

some  trees,  glo- 
bose, with  de- 
pressions in  the 
husk  at  the  su- 
tures ; on  other 
trees,  oblong, 
with  angles  at 
the  sutures.  Nut 
with  4 — 6 angles 
in  its  transverse 
outline,  having  a 
short  and  capi- 
tate beak  at  the 
tip.  Shell  some- 
what channeled. 

(Michx.)  A 
large  deciduous 
tree.  New  Eng- 
land to  Virginia, 
and  on  the  Al- 
leghany Moun- 
tains, in  forests  where  the  soil  is  fertile.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  ? 1766.  Flowers  pale  rose-coloured  ; May.  Fruit  with  a green 
huks,  enclosing  a brownish  nut ; ripe  in  November. 


1423.  C.  tomentdsa. 
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Variety. 

C.  t.  2 maxima  Nutt.  — Leaflets  7 in  a leaf,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrulate ; beneath,  softly  pubescent,  and  of  a paler  colour ; terminal 
leaflet  subpetiolate.  Fruit  partly  globose,  of  nearly  twice  the  size 
ordinary  in  the  species ; as  large  as  an  apple.  Husk  exceedingly 
thick.  Nut  quadrangular,  very  large;  having  a thick  shell,  and  a 
mucro  that  is  prominent,  quadrangular,  and  truncate  at  the  tip. 
{Nutt.) 

The  leaves  grow  so  rapidly,  that  Michaux  has  seen  them  gain  20  in.  in 
18  days.  With  the  first  frosts,  they  change  to  a beautiful  yellow,  and  fall  off’ 
soon  after.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November,  and  varies  very  much  in  size  and 
shape.  The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  extremely  hard ; and  the  kernel,  which  is 
sweet,  though  small,  is  so  difficult  to  extract,  because  of  the  strong  partitions 
which  divide  it,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  mocker-nut.  There  are 
numerous  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  were  sown 
there  by  Michaux  fils  in  1822  ; and  in  1840,  when  we  saw  them,  were  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high. 


X 5.  C.  a lba  Nutt.  The  white-nutted  Carya,  or  Shell-bark  Hickory. 
Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  2.  p.  221. 

Synonymes.  Jiiglans  alba  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  193. ; J.  alba  ovata  Marsh.  Arb.  115. ; J. 
squambsa  Michx.  Arb.  1.  p.  190. ; J.  compressa  Gcertn.  Sem.  2.  p.  51. ; Shag-bark  Hickory,  Scaly- 
bark  Hickory,  Kisky  Thomas  Nut,  Amer.  ; Noyer  tendre,  Illinois. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  t.  36. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  148.;  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig..  1424. 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  5 — 7 ; oblong-acuminate,  argutely  serrate ; 
villous  beneath  ; the  pair  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  rather  remote 
from  it  ; terminal  leaflet  nearly  sessile.  Catkin  glabrous.  Fruit  depressedly 
globose,  with  4 longitudinal  furrows,  in  the  line  of  which  the  husk  divides 
into  4 valves  that  become  wholly  separate.  Nut  compressed,  oblique,  4- 
angled  in  its  transverse  outline,  white.  Bark  exfoliating  in  long  narrow 
strips.  {Michx.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  New  England  to  Carolina,  and 
throughout  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  forests  where  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Height  80ft.  to  90ft.  Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  greenish;  May. 
Fruit  with  a greenish  husk,  enclosing  a white  nut;  ripe  in  November. 

The  growth  of  the  leaves  is  so  rapid,  that  in  a month  they  attain  their  full 
length,  which,  in  vigorous  trees,  is  sometimes  above  20  in.  The  fruit  is  round, 
with  four  depressed  seams,  and  averages,  in  general,  5^  in.  in  circumference. 
The  husk  separates  entirely  from  the  nut ; and  its  thickness  is  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  nut,  as  to  form  a character  peculiar  to  this  species 
and  C.  sulcata.  The  M 

nuts  are  white  /% 

(whence  the  name 
of  C.  alba),  com- 
! pressed  at  the  sides, 
and  marked  by 

four  distinct  angles, 
which  correspond 
Ito  the  divisions  of 
ithehusk.  The  ker- 
nel is  fuller  and 
isweeter  than  that 
jof  any  other  Ame- 
rican walnut  or 

jhickory,  except  that 

bf  C.  olivaeformis ; but  it  is  inferior  to  the  fruit  of  the  European  walnut. 

3*  6.  C.  sulca'ta  Nutt.  The  furrowed  -fruited  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  2.  p.  221. 

| njnonymes.  Jiiglans  lacinidsa  Michx.  Arb.  1.  p.  199.;  J.  mucron&ta  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  1. 

1 p.  192.  ; J.  sulc&ta  Willd.  Arb.  154.  t.  7.;  thick  Shell-bark  Hickory,  Springfield  Nut,  Gloucester 
. Nut,  Amer. 


1424.  C.  dlba. 
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Engravings.  Willd.  Arh.,  t.  7. ; Michx.  Arb.,  1.  t.  8. ; North  Amer.  Sylva,  t.  37. ; and  our  fig.  1425. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  7 — 9 ; obovate-acuminate,  argutely  ser- 
rate ; downy  beneath.  Fruit  roundish,  having  4 longitudinal  ridges  that 
extend  from  the  tip  to  the  middle,  and  4 intervening  depressions,  or  furrows. 
Husk  dividing  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  in  the  line  of  the  furrows, 
into  4 equal  valves.  Nut  subglobose,  slightly  compressed,  having  a long  mucro 
at  the  tip,  and  a shorter  stouter  one  at  the  base  ; yellowish.  Bark  exfo- 
liating in  long  narrow  strips.  ( Michx .)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  fertile  valleys.  Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1804. 
Flowers  greenish ; May.  Fruit  with  a greenish  husk,  enclosing  a yellowish 
nut  ; ripe  in  November. 

The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  18  in.  to  20  in.,  and  are  composed  of  from  7 
to  9 leaflets  ; whereas  in  C.  alba,  the  shell-bark  hickory,  the  leaflets  are  in- 
variably 5.  The  barren  catkins  are  long,  glabrous,  filiform,  and  pendulous  ; 
3 being  united  on  a common  petiole,  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  fertile  flowers  appear,  not  very  conspicuously,  at  the  extremity  of  the 


shoots  of  the  same  spring.  They  are  succeeded  by  a large  oval  fruit,  more 
than  2 in.  long,  and  4 or  5 inches  in  circumference.  It  has  four  depressed 
seams,  which,  at  complete  maturitj',  open  throughout  their  whole  length  for 
the  escape  of  the  nut.  The  shell  is  thick,  and  of  a yellowish  hue ; while  that 
of  the  C.  alba  is  white. 


X 7.  C.  porci'na  JSfuii  The  Pig -nut  Carya,  or  Hickory. 


Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  222. 

Synont/mcs.  Jtiglans  porclna  a obcordata  Michx.  Arb.  1. 
p.  206.  ; J.  porclna  var.  with  fruit  round,  and  somewhat 
rough,  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva  1.  p.  196. ; J.  ohcor- 
data  MUhlenb.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.  3. 
p.  392. ; Pig-nut,  Hog-nut,  Broom  Hickory. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  t.  9.  f.  3,  4.;'  North  Amer. 
Sylva,  1.  t.  38.  f.  3,  4.;  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  167.  ; and  our 
figs.  1426,  1427.  and  1428. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  5 — 7 in  a leaf, 
ovate  acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous,  dotted 
beneath  with  dots  of  resinous  matter  ; ter- 
minal leaflet  sessile.  Nut  obcordate.  Fruit 
round,  somewhat  rough.  (Michx.)  See 
our,/?#.  1426.  a,  and  Jig.  1428.  a.  A lofty 
tree.  North  America,  in  the  middle, 
western,  and  southern  states,  on  the  bor- 


1426.  C.  porclna. 
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dcrs  of  swamps.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introd.  1756.  Flowers  greenish  ; 
May.  Fruit  with  a greenish  husk,  enclosing  a brownish  nut ; ripe  November. 


1427*  C.  povclna. 

Variety. 

*£  C.  p.  2 glabra.  Juglans  porcina  /3  ficiformis  Michx.  Arb.  i.  p.  209.  ; 
J.  glabra  Miihl.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  &c.  iii.  p.  391.  (Our  Jigs. 
1426.  bt  and  1428.  b.)  — Husk  of  the  fruit  shaped  like  a small  fig, 
instead  of  being  round,  like  the  species. 

The  leaves  generally  consist 
of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
an  odd  one.  The  leaflets  are 
4 or  5 inches  long,  acuminated, 
serrated,  nearly  sessile,  and 
glabrous  on  both  sides.  On 
vigorous  trees  which  grow  in 
shady  exposures  the  petiole  is 
of  a violet  colour.  The  husk 
of  the  fruit  is  thin,  of  a beauti- 
ful green;  and,  when  ripe,  it 
opens  through  half  its  length 
for.  the  passage  of  the  nut, 
which  is  small,  smooth,  and 
very  hard,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  shell.  The 
kernel  is  sweet,  but  meagre, 
and  difficult  to  extract,  from 
the  firmness  of  the  partition. 

These  nuts,  in  America,  are 
never  carried  to  market,  but 
serve  for  food  for  swine,  ra-  1428‘  c-porcina- 

coons,  and  numerous  squirrels  which  people  the  forests.  The  wood  is 
stronger  and  better  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  hickory.  There  were 
numerous  specimens  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  1840,  which  were  sown 
by  Michaux  fils  in  1822. 


X 8.  C.  myristicjefo'rmis  Nutt.  The  Nutmeg-like-/mV<?d  Carya,  or  Nutmeg 

Hickory. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  222. 
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Synonyme.  JugTans  myristicaeformis  Michx.  Arb.  1.  p.  211. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1. 1.  10. ; North  Airier.  Sylva,  t.  39. ; and  our  fig.  1429. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  9 ; 
ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous ; the 
terminal  one  nearly  sessile.  Fruit 
ovate,  roughish.  Nut  oval,  with  a 
small  point  at  each  end,  even,  brown 
with  longitudinal  lines  of  white  ; in 
which  it  resembles  a nutmeg,  which 
is  the  seed  of  Myristica  moschata  ; 
and  hence  the  epithet  myristicaeformis. 
{Michx.)  A large  deciduous  tree. 
South  Carolina. 


1429.  C.  myristicaeformis. 


Very  little  is  known  of  this  tree, 
which  Michaux  described  from  a branch  and  a handful  of  nuts,  which  were 
given  to  him  by  a gardener  at  Charleston. 


9.  C.  microca'rpa  Nutt.  The  small-fruited  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  p.  221. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1430.  from  a specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$-c.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  about  5 ; oblong-lanceolate,  conspicuously 
acuminate,  argutely  serrulate,  glabrous  ; glandular  beneath  ; terminal  one 
subpetiolate.  Fruit  subglo- 
bose.  Husk  thin.  Nut  partly 
quadrangular, small;  its  shell 
rather  thin,  its  mucro  obso- 
lete and  truncate.  Fruit 
much  like  that  of  C.  tomen- 
tosa,  and  eatable ; but  very 
small,  the  nut  not  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a nutmeg. 

Catkins  trifid,  very  long,  gla- 
brous, without  involucre  ; 
scales  3-parted,  their  lateral 
segments  ovate,  the  central 
one  linear.  Anthers  pilose, 
mostly  4,  sometimes  3,  some- 
times 5.  Female  flowers  2 
or  3 together  ; common  pe- 
duncle bracteolate.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  very  long, 
and  somewhat  leafy.  Stigma 
sessile,  discoid,  4-lobed,  some- 
what rhomboidal.  {Nuttall) 

A large  deciduous  tree.  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  banks  of  the  1439.  c.  microcarpa. 

Schuylkill. 


Other  Species  of  Carya.  — C.  ambigua  (./uglans  ambigua  Michx.)  is  de- 
scribed in  books,  but  not  yet  introduced  ; C.  pubescens  Link  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  ; and  C.  rigida  (J.  rigida  Lodd.  Cat.)  is  in  the  Hackney 
Arboretum,  but  appears  to  be  only  a variety  of  C.  alba.  C.  integrifolius 
Spreng.  {Hicorius  integrifolius  Rafinesque)  is  probably  an  imaginary  species. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  species  of  ,/uglans  and  6Tarya  crossing  so  freely 
with  one  another,  and  the  seeds  of  the  produce  coming  true  to  the  cross- 
breeds thus  produced,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  species,  even  of  the 
native  woods  of  America,  may  have  been  so  originated.  The  fact  stated  in 
p.  73.3.  respecting  a hybrid  between  ./uglans  regia  and  J.  nigra  would  seem  to 
justify  these  remarks. 


lx vi  i.  juglanda'ceje  : pteroca'rya. 
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PTEROCA'RYA  Kunth.  The  Pterocarya.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia 
? Polyandria. 

Identification.  Kunth  in  An.  Sciences  Naturelles,  2.  p.  346. ; Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  180. 

Synonyme.  Jhglans  sp.  Lin. 

Derivation.  Pte.ron , a wing ; karua,  the  common  walnut.  The  fruit  has  wings  ; and,  except  in 
these,  resembles  that  of  the  walnut. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious. — Male  flowers  in  spikes. 
Stamens  in  a flower  many. — Female  flowers  in  long  pendulous  spikes,  and 
distant,  sessile,  and  without  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary. 
Ovary  and  part  of  the  calyx  flagon-shaped,  bearing  two  wings  above  the 
base  ; their  direction  transverse  and  oblique;  cell  1 ; ovule  1,  erect.  Style 
1,  very  short.  Stigmas  2,  large,  spreading,  revolute.  Fruit  sub-drupa- 
ceous, angled ; having  two  wings,  as  the  ovary ; much  tapered  to  the  tip,  not 
opening  ; containing  a bony  nut,  which  has  4 cells  in  its  lower  part,  whose 
partitions  do  not  extend  to  the  top.  (G.  Donl) 

Leaves  compound,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; leaflets  about  17, 
sessile,  unequal  at  the  base,  not  dotted,  serrate.  Fruit  small.  Decaying 
leaves  brown.  — A tree,  deciduous  ; native  of  the  eastern  part  of  Caucasus; 
propagated  by  layers,  but  the  plant  is  somewhat  tender. 

H 1.  P.  cauca'sica  Kunth.  The  Caucasian  Pterocarya. 

Identification.  Kunth  in  Annal.  des  Scien.  Nat.,  2.  p.  346. 

Synony tries.  Jiiglans  Pterocarya  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  192..  Mey.  Verx.  Pflann.  Cauc.  p.  134. ; 
.fthus  obscdrum  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc.  No.  606.;  J.  /raxinifblia  Lamond  MS.,  N.  Du  Ham.  4. 
p.  182. ; Fraxinus  lsevigata  Hort.  Par. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1431.  from  a seedling  plant ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol. 
vii. ; and  fig  1432.  from  a plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a leaf,  about  19;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
argutely  serrate,  glabrous  ; each  with  the  lower  or  hinder  side  of  its  base 
attached  to  the  petiole.  ( Lamarck .)  A low  deciduous  tree.  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  moist  woods.  Height  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  ? 1800.  Flowers 
greenish  ; May. 
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For  small  gardens  and  diminutive  arboretums,  this  tree  may 
serve  very  well  to  exemplify  the  ,/uglandaceae.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  train  it  to  a single  stem,  and  not  to  plant  it  in 
soil  so  rich  and  moist  as  to  prevent  it  from  ripening  its  wood. 
Perhaps,  also,  something  might  be  gained  in  point  of  hardi- 
ness by  grafting  it  upon  the  common  walnut ; either  on  the 
collar  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  form  dwarf  trees  or  bushes ; 
or  standard  high,  in  order  to  form  trees  that  would  from  the 
first  have  clear  straight  stems,  and  as  they  would  ripen  their 
wood  better,  in  consequence  of  growing  slower  than  the 
low  trees  or  bushes,  so  they  would  perhaps  show  blossoms 
and  ripen  fruit. 


1432.  P.  caucasica. 


Order  LXVIII.  SALICA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  disposed  in  aments,  one  in  the  axil  of  each 
scale. — Male  flowers  disposed  in  cylindrical  catkins,  with  a small  gland-like 
perianth,  and  from  2 — 30  stamens,  which  are  sub-adnate  to  the  gland, 
generally  distinct,  rarely  monadelphous. — Female  flowers  disposed  in  dense 
ovate  or  cylindrical  catkins,  each  with  a free  simple  perianth.  Ovarium 
superior.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2,  often  bifid.  Capsule  1-celled,  2-valved, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  small,  pendulous,  downy.  Albumen  none.  (Gr.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  catkins.  Decaying  leaves  yellow  or  black.  — Trees  deciduous  ; natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  genera  are  two,  which  are 
thus  characterised  : — 

Na'lix  L.  Bracteas  entire.  Stamens  1 — 3. 

Po'pulus  L.  Bracteas  jagged.  Stamens  8.  ’ 


Genus  I. 


SA'LIX  L.  The  Willow.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Diandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  514. ; Juss.,  408 ; Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclo.,  vol.  31. ; FI.  Br.,  1039. ; Tourn., 
t.  364.  ; Lam.,  t.  802. ; Ga:rtn.,  t.  90. 

Synonymcs.  Harab,  Hebrew  ; Itea,  Gr. ; Salix,  I. at. ; Saule,  Fr. ; Weide  and  Felber,  Gr. ; Salcio, 
Jtal.  ; Sauze,  Span  . ; Wide,  Swed. ; Wilge,  Flcm. ; Withig,  Anglo-Sax. ; Willow,  Withy,  Sallow, 
Osier,  Engl. ; Saugh,  Scotch. 

Derivation.  From  sal,  near,  and  Us,  water,  Celtic  ; in  reference  to  its  general  habitat.  According 
to  others,  from  so/ire,  to  leap  ; on  account  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

Gen.  Char .,  §c.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  entire. — Male  flower 
consisting  of  1 — 5 stamens,  more  in  a few  species,  and  of  one  or  more 
glands  inserted  contiguously  to  the  stamens. — Female  flower  consisting  of 
a pistil  that  is  stalked  or  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile,  and  one  or  more  glands 
inserted  contiguously  to  it.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; more  or  less  lanceolate 
and  serrated.  Flowers  yellow.  Decaying  leaves  mostly  yellow.  — Trees 
or  shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America 
readily  o**opagated  by  cuttings  in  any  moist  soil. 
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The  species  vary  from  2 or  3 inches  to  50  or  60  feet,  and  even  to  80  or  90 
feet,  in  height.  The  branches  are  round  and  flexible  ; the  leaves  in  all  cases 
deciduous,  and  the  sexes,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  on  different  plants. 
The  appearance  of  the  male  plant  and  the  female  plant,  of  the  same  species, 
is  generally  more  or  less  different ; and  hence  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  study  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  which  may  be  described  as  in  a state 
of  inextricable  confusion.  The  growth  of  the  dwarfest  species,  such  as  S. 
herbacea,  is  slow,  and,  in  its  native  habitat,  not  above  1 in.  a year,  and  often 
not  so  much  ; that  of  the  larger  shrubs,  in  their  native  habitats,  varies  from 
5 or  6 inches  to  as  many  feet,  especially  when  the  plants  are  young  or  newly 
cut  down.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds  cultivated  for  basket-making  or 
hoops,  in  good  soil,  when  cut  down  every  year  or  every  two  years,  is  often 
from  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  in  a single  season.  The  growth  of  the  tree  kinds,  more 
especially  of  S.  alba  and  S.  Russelliawa,  is  equally  rapid  when  young ; so  that 
in  ten  years,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  suitable  soil,  and  within  reach  of 
water,  these  kinds  will  attain  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  The  branches  of 
most  of  the  tree  kinds  have  an  upward  direction,  and  have  a flame-like  motion 
in  the  wind,  as  in  S.  alba  ; but  in  others  they  are  spreading,  as  in  S.  caprea ; and, 
in  one  instance,  drooping  in  a very  decided  manner,  as  in  S.  babylonica. 

Almost  all  the  willows  are  found  naturally  either  in  a cold  soil  and  moist 
climate,  or,  if  in  a sandy  soil,  within  reach  of  water.  The  low-growing  kinds 
are  sometimes,  however,  found  in  dry  arid  soils  ; but  in  such  soils  they  are 
never  in  a thriving  state.  Willows  are  very  seldom  found  growing  on  moist 
peat  bogs  ; the  only  species  observed  in  such  situations  by  Steele  being  the 
S.  caprea  and  the  S.  pentandra,  and  these  only  sparingly  in  peat  bog  that  was 
dry.  All  the  willows  are  propagated  by  cuttings  ; though  some  of  the  more 
rare  alpine  kinds  root  with  difficulty.  Some  species  propagate  very  readily 
from  seeds ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  grafting,  inarching,  and  other 
similar  modes  of  propagation,  would  be  as  successful  in  this  genus  as  in 
most  others. 

The  best  kinds  of  willow  for  growing  as  timber  trees  are  : — S.  alba,  which  will 
attain  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  20  years.  S.  Russelharca  and  S. 
fragilis,  which  are  frequently  confounded  ; and,  indeed,  in  external  appearance, 
differ  very  slightly  from  each  other  except  in  size : S.  Russelhana  growing  as 
rapidly,  and  to  as  great  a height,  as  S.  alba  ; but  S.  fragilis,  though  it  grows 
with  equal  rapidity,  not  attaining  so  great  a height.  S.  caprea,  and  some  of  its 
allied  kinds,  which  grow  as  rapidly  as  S.  fragilis  for  three  or  four  years  ; and 
will  attain  nearly  the  same  height  as  that  species  in  the  same  time  ; that  is,  on 
good  soil,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  twenty  years : according  to  Bose,  S.  caprea 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  tree  willows  grown  in  France.  Other  willows 
which  attain  a timber-like  size,  or  about  30  or  40  feet  in  twenty  years,  are, 
S.  triandra,  S.  rotundata,  S.  lucida,  S.  Mey emna,  S.  prae'cox,  S.  Pontederaraa, 
S.  acuminata,  S.  pentandra,  S.  vitellina,  and  S.  amygdalina.  Many  of  the 
other  species,  in  good  soil,  if  allowed  sufficient  room,  and  trained  to  a single 
stem,  would  attain  the  size  and  character  of  trees  ; but  with  a view  to  timber, 
the  four  species  first  mentioned,  viz.  S.  alba,  S.  Russellian#,  S.  fragilis,  and 
S.  caprea,  are  alone  worth  cultivating.  The  best  sorts  for  coppice-wood  are 
S.  caprea  and  its  allied  kinds. 

Almost  all  the  species  of  willows  may  be  grown  for  basket  rods,  but  some 
are  greatly  preferable  to  others.  The  most  vigorous-growing  basket  willow 
is,  unquestionably,  S.  viminalis ; and  it  is  also  the  sort  most  generally  cul- 
tivated for  that  purpose.  It  has  no  disadvantage  that  we  are  aware  of,  except 
that  in  cold  wet  seasons,  and  in  a moist  soil,  it  does  not  always  ripen  the 
points  of  its  shoots.  S.  rubra,  S.  Forbyana,  S.  decipiens,  and  S.  stipularis  are 
excellent  species,  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  S.  viminalis,  which  ripen  the 
points  of  their  shoots  perfectly  in  most  seasons  : the  best  of  these  is, 
perhaps,  S.  Forb ydna.  S.  triandra  is  nearly  as  vigorous  as  S.  viminalis.  S. 
helix,  S.  vitellina,  and  S.  purpurea  are  very  desirable  species  where  small 
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tough  rods  are  required.  Various  other  sorts  might  be  mentioned  ; but  these 
vve  consider  as  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

As  gardenesque  objects,  all  the  shrubby  species  of  willow,  as  well  as  the 
trees,  will  have  most  effect  when  trained  to  a single  stem,  if  only  to  the  height 
of  2 or  3 feet.  This  alone  gives  them  the  character  of  art.  All  the  trailing 
sorts,  such  as  S.  herbacea,  S.  reticulata,  &c.,  to  be  truly  gardenesque,  ought 
to  be  grafted  standard  high  for  the  same  reason.  For  picturesque  decoration 
in  artificial  scenery,  all  the  upright  shrubby  and  tree  willows  may  be  scat- 
tered or  grouped  along  the  margin  of  water  ; and  all  the  creeping  or  trailing 
kinds  placed  on  rockwork,  and  left  to  take  their  natural  shapes.  Such  species 
of  willow  as  S.  pentandra,  S.  lucida,  and  one  or  two  others,  from  having  little 
of  the  aspect  common  to  the  willow  family,  and,  consequently,  their  forms  not 
being  associated  with  the  idea  of  moist  soil  or  water,  may  be  placed  near  a 
house,  or  in  a shrubbery  or  flower-garden,  on  account  of  their  fragrance  and 
early  blossoms;  but  this  cannot  be  recommended  with  respect  to  willows  in 
general,  which,  whether  as  shrubs  or  trees,  always  convey  the  idea  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  or  of  marshy  ground. 

The  great  master  in  the  genus  <Salix,  considered  in  a botanical  point  of  view, 
is  Professor  Koch  ; but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  genus 
in  Britain,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  follow  Mr.  Borrer,  whose  groups  have 
been  adopted  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  almost  all  other  British  botanists. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  Koch’s  arrangement  will  find  it  given  at  length  in 
th eArb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1486.  and  1633.,  in  which  is  also  given  the  arrange- 
ment of  Hooker.  Our  descriptions  in  this  abridgement  are  necessarily  exceed- 
ingly brief,  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  into 
the  subject  at  length  to  our  1st  edition,  in  which  p.  1453.  to  p.  1636.  are  occu- 
pied with  the  genus  Salix.  In  the  present  edition,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Borrer,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  species  which  represent  each 
group,  immediately  after  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  group. 


Group  i.  Purpurea!  Koch,  Borrer. 

Monandr®  is  the  name  adopted  for  this  group  in  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.  ; but  Mr.  Borrer  considers 
PurpQrea?  preferable,  because  it  is  taken,  like  the  name  of  each  of  the  other  groups  in  this  arrange- 
ment, from  the  name  of  a species  included  in  that  group.  Purpdreae,  too,  is  the  name  given  by 
Koch  to  the  same  group. 

Osier  Willows , with  one  Stamen  in  a Flower.  The  principal  species,  according 
to  Mr.  Borrer,  are  1 . 4.  and  6. 


UL 


Filament  1,  bearing  an  anther  of  4 lobes  and  4 cells  ; or,  in  S.  rubra,  forked, 
and  each  branch  bearing  an  anther  of  2 lobes  and  2 cells.  Germen  sessile. 
Catkins  very  compact.  — Trees  of  low  stature,  or  shrubs  with  twiggy 
branches,  and  leaves  that  are  more  or  less  lanceolate,  and  serrated,  and  often 
broader  upwards.  Interior  part  of  the  bark,  in  most,  yellow,  and  very  bitter 
(Hook.  Br.  FI.)  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  of  the  kinds  of  this  group  turn 
black  in  drying.  The  inner  bark  of  most  of  the  kinds  included  in  this  group 
is  extremely  bitter,  which  renders  the  plants  suitable  for  banks  of  rivers, 
and  other  places  which  are  infested  by  rats,  as  the  bitterness  prevents  these 
animals  from  eating  it. 

sfc  1.  S.  purpu'rea  L.  The  purple  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1444. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  187. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  417. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  are  in  cultivation  in  some  English  collections. 

Synonyme.  S.  purpurea  Koch  Comm.  p.  25. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1318.  ; Ilayne  Abbild.,  t.  169. ; our  fig.  1433.  ; and  fig  1.  in  p.  791. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  trailing,  decumbent.  Leaves 
partly  opposite,  obovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  very  smooth, 
narrow  at  the  base.  Stamen  1.  Stigmas  very  short, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile.  (Smith.)  A shrub.  Britain.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  a wild  state  ; 5 ft.  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
yellow ; March  and  April ; earlier  than  the  foliage. 

Varieties.  Koch,  in  his  De  Salicibus  Europceis  Commcntatio , 
has  described  six;  but  he  includes  the  ‘ S.  helix  and 
Lambertiawa  (to  be  described  as  species  below)  as  two 
of  them.  See  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit. 

Branches  of  a rich  and  shining  purple,  with  a somewhat 
glaucous  hue,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
basketwork. 

& It  2.  S.  he'lix  L.  The  Helix,  or  Bose , Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1444.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  188.  ; Hook.  Br.  F).,  ed.  3.,  p.  417. 

Synonymes.  S.  purpdrea  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  25.;  ? S.  oppositifblia  Host  Sal.  Austr.  1.  p.  II. 
t.  38,  39. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  also  in  Eng.  Bot.  ; but  Mr.  Borrer  believes 
that  the  catkins  of  female  fiowers  represented  in  the  latter  are  those  of  S.  Forbydraa  : if  those  of 
helix,  they  are  much  too  thick.  Mr.  Borrer  having  only  seen  the  male  of  S.  helix,  and  the 
female  of  S.  Lambert/d»fl,  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  two  sexes  of  one  species. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1343.,  the  male  plant ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  170.  ; and  fig.  2.  in  p.  791 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.,  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed,  slightly  serrated,  very  smooth  ; linear  towards  the  base.  Stamen 
1.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  (Sviith.)  A low, 
upright,  deciduous  tree.  Britain.  Height  10ft.  to  12  ft.  Flowers  yellow; 
March  and  April. 

Branches  smooth,  polished,  of  a pale  yellowish  or  purplish  ash  colour, 
tough,  and  pliable ; less  slender  and  elongated  than  those  of  S.  purpurea, 
though  useful  for  the  coarser  sorts  of  basketwork.  The  branches,  which  are 
yellow,  and  the  mode  of  growth,  which  is  erect,  render  this  species  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  preceding.  The  name  rose-willow  relates  to  rose- 
like expansions  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  caused  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  egg  of  a cynips  in  the  summits  of  the  twigs,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  shoot  out  into  numerous  leaves,  totally  different  in  shape  from  the 
other  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  arranged  not  much  unlike  those  composing  the 
flower  of  a rose,  adhering  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others  fall  off : on  this 
account  this  is  a very  desirable  species. 

3.  S.  Lambert/^'a^  Smith.  Lambert’s,  or  the  Boyton,  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  190.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.  p.  417. 

Si/nonyme.  S purpurea  /3  Koch  Comm.  p.  25. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  Mr.  Borrer  has  only  seen  the  female  of 
this,  and  the  male  of  S.  helix,  and  thinks  they  are  the  two  sexes  of  one  species. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1359. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  3. ; and^g.  3.  in  p.  791. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  obovate-lanceolate, 
pointed,  serrated,  smooth  ; rounded  at  the  base.  Stipules  none.  Stamen  1. 
Stigmas  ovate,  obtuse,  notched,  very  short,  nearly  sessile.  (Smith.)  A low 
tree,  of  the  size  and  habit  of  S.  helix,  but  very  distinct  from  it  at  first 
sight,  particularly  in  the  tender  summits  of  the  young  growing  branches, 

/ which,  with  their  purplish  glaucous  hue,  and  some  degree  of  downiness, 
resemble  those  of  a honeysuckle. 

& 4.  S.  WoollgarL4'a^  Borr.  Woollgar’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2651.;  Hook.  Brit.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  417. 

Synonymes.  S.  monandra  Sal.  Wob.  No.  4.  ; S.  monandra  var.  Hoffm.  Hist.  Sal.  1.  p.  21.  t.  1.  f.  1. 
The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  and  both  sexes  in  Sal.  Wob. ; yet  Mr.  Borrer, 
in  his  elucidation  of  this  kind,  published  in  Eng , Bot.  Supp.,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
Sal.  Wob.,  remarks  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  male  flowers. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  4.  ; Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2651. ; and  fig.  4.  in  p.  791. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Erect.  Leaves  cuneate-lunceolate,  serrated,  glabrous.  Sta- 
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men  1.  Ovary  ovate,  very  pubescent,  sessile,  downy.  Stigmas  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  emarginate.  ( Hook .)  An  erect  bush.  Height  6 ft. 
to  8 ft.  England,  about  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  hosier  holts,  but  scarcely  wild ; 
at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  apparently  wild.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

A very  beautiful  species. 

^ 5.  S.  Forby  asNA  Smith.  Forby’s  Willow,  or  the  fine  Basket  Osier. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  191.. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  418. 

Synonymes.  S.  fissa  Lin.  Soc.  Trims.,  not  of  Hoff.  (.Smith) ; S.  rubra  /3  Koch  Comm.  p.  27. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  The  male  is  not  known. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1344. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  5. ; N.  Abbild.,  1. 172. ; and,/?g.  5.  in  p.  791. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  alternate,  with  small  stipules,  lanceo- 
late-oblong, with  shallow  serratures,  smooth,  rounded  at  the  base,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stamen  1.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas. 
(Smith.)  An  erect  deciduous  shrub.  England.  Height  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers 
yellow;  April. 

The  shoots  are  slender,  smooth,  very  flexible,  and  tough  ; of  a greyish  yellow, 
not  purple,  hue  ; and  very  valuable  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wickerwork,  for 
basket-making,  and  for  bands  for  tying  faggots  and  packets. 

& ¥ 6.  /S',  ru'bra  Hads.  The  red,  or  green-leaved.  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.  Huds.  FI.  Angl.,  p.  428. ; Smith’s  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  191. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  418. 
Synonymes.  The  name  rdbra  seems  to  be  originally  given  to  S.  vitelllna,  a reddish  [?  twigged] 
variety  of  which  was  confounded  with  S.  rhbra  Huds. , S.  line&ris  Walker's  Essays  p.  467.,  on 
the  authority  of  Borrer. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  Eng.  FI.  ; and  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1145.  ; Sal.  Wob,,  No.  6. , and  our^g.  6.  in  p.  792. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stamens  combined  below  in  a manner  which  affords  a cha- 
racter in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  British  kinds  of  willow,  except  S. 
Croweawa,  and  from  nearly  all  the  foreign  kinds.  Mr.  Borrer,  however,  has 
observed  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  S.  fusca,  and  in  several  of  the  Ci- 
nereae.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongate,  acute,  smooth,  with  shallow 
serratures  ; green  on  both  sides.  Stigmas  ovate,  undivided.”  (Smith.)  A 
large  shrub  or  low  tree.  England,  in  low  meadows  and  osier  holts,  as  at 
Maidenhead,  &c.,  but  rare  ; in  Scotland,  frequent  in  hedges  and  osier 
grounds.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  and  April. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  osiers  in  cultivation,  for  bands,  crates,  basketwork 
or  wickerwork,  and  even  small  hoops. 


Group  ii.  Acutifolice  Borrer.  (Syn.  Pruinosae  Koch.) 

Willows  with  dark  Bark,  covered  with  a fine  Bloom.  Principal  species,  7,  8. 


Stamens  2,  distinct. — Tall  shrubs,  or  becoming  trees.  Bark  of  the  branches 
and  shoots  of  a dark  colour  ; that  of  the  branches  suffused  with  a whitish 
matter,  which  is  the  character  implied  by  Koch’s  term  Pruinosas.  This 
matter  is  easily  rubbed  off.  The  bark  is  internally  yellow,  as  in  Group  i. 
Foliage  of  a lively  green.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminately  pointed,  serrate, 
glossy  ; in  many  instances,  downy  when  young,  subsequently  glabrous. 
Ovary  and  capsule  sessile,  or  nearly  so. 

afc  ¥ 7.  S.  acutifo'lia  Willd.  The  pointed-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  668.  ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  22. 

Synoni/me.  S.  fiolacea  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  581. , but  not  S.  t/iolacea  Willd.,  nor  the  S.  c6spica  Hort. 
(Willd.) 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  cultivated  in  British 
collections.  Koch  has  implied  that  the  female  was  unknown  to  nim  in  any  state. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  581. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  25. ; and  our  fig.  25.  in  p.  791. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminated,  smooth,  with  blunt 
unequal  serratures,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  of  the  male  about  1 in. 
long.  (Willd.)  A small  tree.  Podolia.  Height  10ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced 
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previously  to  1810.  Flowers  yellow  ; March  and  April,  before  the  ex- 
pansion of  ihe  leaves. 

Branches  dark  violet-coloured,  slender,  upright,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
whitish  powder,  like  the  bloom  of  a plum.  A very  beautiful  species. 

¥ 8.  S.  daphnoi  des  Villars.  The  Daphne-like  Willow. 

Identification.  Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  p.  765.  ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  23. 

Synonymes.  S.  prae'cox  Hoppe  in  Sturm  D.  FI.  I.  25.  ; S.  bigemmis  Hoffin.  Germ.  2.  p.  2G0. ; S. 
cinerea  Host  Sal.  Austr.  1.  p.  8.  t.  26,  27.  Mr.  Borrer,  in  a letter,  has  remarked  that  Smith  has 
erroneously  cited,  in  his  Flora  Brit.,  S.  r/aphnoldes  Villars  as  a synonyme  of  S.  cinerea  Smith  ; and 
that  this  has  led  Koch  to  cite  S.  cindrea  Smith  as  a synonyme  of  S.  tfaphnoldes  Villars. 

The  Sears.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Host  Sal.  Austr. 

Engravings.  Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  t.  50.  f.  7.  ? or  3.  t.  5.  f.  2. ; Host  Sal.  Aust.,  1.  t.  26,  27. ; our  fig. 
1434.  in  p.  750.  j and./?#.  26.  in  p.  796. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  and  pointed,  with  glandular  ser- 
ratures,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  smooth.  Style  elongated.  (Vill.')  A rapid-growing 
tree,  with  dark  greyish  branches,  slightly  covered  with  a powder,  or  bloom, 
similar  to  that  of  S.  acutifolia  ; the  branches  ascending  obliquely.  Swit- 
zerland and  the  South  of  France.  Height  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1820.  Flowers  yellow,  from  large  crimson  buds  in  February. 

A very  ornamental  species,  as  appears  by  the  engraving  in  the  following  page. 
¥ 9.  S.  pomera'nica  Willd.  The  Pomeranian  Willow. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.  Supp.,  66.  ; Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  153. 

Synonyme.  S.  daphnoldes  Villars,  var.  with  narrower  leaves,  and  more  slender  catkins.  ( Koch 
Comm.  p.  23.)  Mr.  Borrer,  in  his  manuscript  list  of  grouped  species,  has  indicated  it  as  being 
probably  a variety  of  S.  rfaphnbides. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  extremities,  serrated  ; 
smooth  and  shining  above,  glaucous  underneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated ; 
their  margins  generally  revolute.  Catkins  about  1 in.  long.  Ovary  ovate, 
smooth.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Willd.)  A rapid-growing 
tree.  Pomerania.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers 
yellow  ; February  and  March. 

The  branches  are  long,  smooth,  round,  shining,  and  copiously  covered  with 
small  yellow  dots  : the  preceding  year’s  shoots  are  covered  with  a violet- 
coloured  powder,  similar  to  that  on  the  shoots  of  S.  acutifolia. 

Group  iii.  Triandrce  Borrer.  (Syn.  ^mygdalinae  Koch.) 

Osier  Willows,  ivith  three  Stamens  in  a Flower.  Prin.  sp.  14,  15. 


Stamens  3 Leaves  lanceolate,  approaching  to  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous* 
having  large,  rounded,  toothed,  more  or  less  deciduous,  stipules.  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Pistil  stalked.  Ovary  mostly  glabrous.  — 
Most  of  the  kinds  constitute  excellent  osiers,  and  become  trees  if  left  to 
themselves.  (Hook.)  The  kinds  may  be  denominated,  generally,  the  osiers 
with  3 stamens  in  a flower.  Most,  or  all,  when  in  the  state  of  larger  shrubs 
and  trees,  have  their  older  bark  exfoliated  in  broad  patches,  as  in  Platanus 
oecidentalis  L.  and  P.  orientalis  L.  Most,  or  all,  are  ornamental  as  shrubs, 
for  their  lanceolate,  glossy,  serrated  leaves,  and  their  flowers. 

^ 10.  S.  undula'ta  Koch,  Hooker.  The  wa -leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  20  ; Hook.  FI.  Br.,  ed.  3.,  p.  419.  ; ? Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  220. 

Synonymes.  Koch  has  cited  as  identical  with,  or  included  in,  S.  undulata,  the  following  kinds  : — 
S.  undulata  Ehrh.  ; S.  lanceolata  Smith. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1436.  ; and  is  described  in  Eng.  FI. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1436.  ; our  fig.  1435.  ; and  figs.  13.  and  14.  in  p.  793. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  lanceojate,  acuminate  through  much  of  their 
length,  serrulate  at  the  tip,  and  minutely  crenulate  at  the  base  ; at  first 
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pubescent,  but  becoming  glabrous  ; wavy  at  the  edge,  or 
not.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped.  Catkin  peduncled  upon 
a leafy  twiglet.  Bractea  bearded  at  the  tip.  Stamens  3. 

Capsule  ovate-conical,  more  or  less  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous, stalked  ; the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland. 

Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  (Koch.)  A bushy  tree. 

Germany  and  England,  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Height 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

Varieties. 

31  & S.  u.  2.  S.  undulata  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  13. 
i1  a S.  u.  3.  S.  lanceolata  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1436.,  Eng.  FI.  i.  v. 

p.  168.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  14. 
i i 8.  u.  having  the  catkins  androgynous. — S.  undulata  occurs  in  this 
case.  (Koch  Comm.  p.  20.) 

a*  11.  S.  mppopiiAEFo'LiA  Thuillier.  The  Sea-Buckthorn-leaved  Willow,  or 
Osier , described  in  our  1st  edit.,  does  not  appear  to  be  introduced. 


& 1 12.  S.  tria'ndra  L.  The  3-stam ened-floivered  Willow,  or  Osier. 


1435.  S.  undulata. 


1436.  S.  triandra. 
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Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1442.  ; Eng.  FI., *4.  p.  166. ; Hook.  FI.  Br.,  ed.  3.,  p.  419. 

Synonyme.  S.  air.ygdalina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  19. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1435.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  15.;  our  fig.  1436. ; and./ig.  15.  in  p.  793. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear- oblong,  serrated,  glabrous,  rather  unequallj 
sloping  at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressed,  gla«» 
brous.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  Bractea  (or  scale)  clothed  externally  with 
fine,  long,  spreading,  more  or  less  plentiful  hairs.  Bractea  glabrous.  ( Hook . 
and  Smith.)  An  upright  tree.  Britain,  in  wet  woods  and  osier  grounds. 
Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

Leaves  always  perfectly  glabrous.  Extensively  cultivated  for  the  long 
tough  rods  which  it  produces  when  cut  down,  which  are  in  frequent  use  for 
wickerwork,  hoops,  &c. 

Varieties. 

safe  i S.  t.  2 gdllica.  The  French  Willow.  — So  called,  and  cultivated,  in 
Sussex,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  England. 

*£  S.  t.  3 Hoppe  ana.  S.  androgyna  Hoppe.  — Characterised  by  having 
some  catkins  composed  partly  of  male  and  partly  of  female  flowers, 
sfe  If  S.  t.  4.  S.  triandra  undulata  Mertens , ined. — Approaches  to  S. 
amygdalina. 

afe  3f  13.  S.  Hoffma.nnL4\Vv4  Smith.  Hoffmann’s  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  168. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  420. 

Synonyme.  S.  triandra  Hctffm .,  S.  Hoffmannidwa  Sm.,  seems  to  be  the  S.  triandra  of  German  bo-  j 
tanists  in  general. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  and  in  Sal.  Wob. ; a notice  relative  to  what  has  I 
been  regarded  as  the  female  is  given  in  Eng.  Flora. 

Engravings.  Hoff.  Sal.,  1. 1.  9,  10.,  and  23.  f.  2.;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2620. ; and  fig.  16.  in  p.  794. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  smooth,  slightly  rounded  at  1 
the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressed,  glabrous.  Stig-  I 
mas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith.)  A much-branched  deciduous  shrub,  or  crooked  I 
tree.  Britain,  in  Sussex,  on  the  sides  of  streams.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  j 
FloweVs  yellow  ; May. 

i 14.  S.  ^mygda'lina  L.  The  A\mond-leaved  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1443.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  169. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  420. 

Synonyme.  S.  omygdalina,  part  of,  Koch  Cotn?n.  p.  18. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1636.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  18.;  our  fig.  1437.  ; and,/?g.  18.  in  p.  794. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc . Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous,  rounded,  and  unequal  at 
the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  ovate,  compressed,  smooth  ; its  stalks  almost 
as  long  as  the  bractea.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  Young  branches  furrowed,  f 
Down  of  the  seeds  shorter,  and  less  abundant,  than  in  S.  triandra.  A 
tree.  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  | 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May,  and,  for  the  second  time,  in  August. 

3f  15.  S.  Villars IA'NA  Fliigge  et  Willd.  Villars’s  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.  Fliigge  in  Lift.,  quoted  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  655. ; Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  63. 
Synonymes.  S.  triandra  Villars  Delph.  3.  p.  762.  ; S.  amygdalina  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  19. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  by  Willd. ; and  the  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  17. ; and./%.  17-  in  p.  794. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  rounded  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  tip, 
serrated,  whitelv  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
Flowers  triandrous.  Ovary  pedicellated,  ovate,  smooth.  Stigmas  sessile.  y 
( Willd.)  A shrub,  with  dark  violet-coloured,  shining  branches.  Dauphine. 
Introduced  in  1818.  Height  5 ft.  to  14ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April. 

Ornamental  from  its  abundant  blossoms  in  early  spring,  and  from  its  re- 
markably neat  serrated  leaves.  (See  Jig.  17.  in  p.  794.) 
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Group  iv.  PentandrcE  Borrer. 

Trees  having  Flowers  with  3 — 5 Stamens.  Prin.  sp.  16,  17,  and  18. 


Stamens  in  a flower  more  than  3,  in  most  instances  5.  Ovary  glabrous.  — 
The  plants  trees  of  moderate  size.  Leaves  large,  glossy,  fragrant,  serrated, 
and  having  glands  in  the  serratures,  from  which  a resin  exudes.  Stamens 
in  each  catkin  so  numerous  and  long,  as  to  render  the  flowers,  which,  too, 
are  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  as  the  foliage,  quite  handsome,  and  the 
trees,  in  this  condition,  more  ornamental  than  those  of  anv  other  group. 
{Hook.) 

*£  16.  S.  penta'ndra  L.  The  five-stamened -flowered  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1442. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  171. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.420. 

Synonyrnes.  S.  pentandra,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  13.  ; the  sweet  Willow,  or  Bay-leaved  Willow. 
The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal  Wob.  and  Hayne’s  Abbild.,  and  the  male  in  Eng  Bot., 
with  two  views  of  an  ovary. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1805.  ; Host  Austr.,  1.  1. 1.  f.  2. ; our  fig.  1438. ; and  fig.  34.  in  p.  798. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  glandular,  glabrous.  Foot- 
stalks glandular  at  the  summit.  Stamens  5 or  more,  hairy  at  the  base. 
Ovary  ovate,  tapering,  smooth,  nearly  sessile.  (Sal. 

Wob.)  An  upright  tree.  Britain,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  watery  places.  Height  18  ft.  to  20  ft. 

Flowers  yellow  ; June. 

The  flowers  are  remarkably  fragrant,  as  are  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised  : the  fragrance,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  sw^eet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis), 
but  less  powerful,  is  exuded  from  the  resinous  crena- 
tures  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  barren  catkins.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus  for 
planting  in  pleasure-grounds,  on  account  of  the  fine 
display  made  by  the  blossoms,  their  profusion,  their 
abundant  fragrance,  the  smooth,  shining,  rich  deep  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  comparatively  slow  growth  and 
compact  habit  of  the  tree. 

Variety. 

i S.  p.  2 hermaphroditica.  — Catkins  more  or  less  hermaphrodite. 

¥ 17.  S.  Meyer 7,4'#//  Willd.  Meyer’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Willd.  Berl.  Baumz.,  p.  427.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3 , p.  421. 

Synonyrnes.  S.  cuspidata  Schultz  ; S.  tinctbria  Smith  ; S.  pentandra  /3  Linn. ; S.  hcxandra  Ehrh  ; I 
S.  Ehrhartmwn  Smith  ; S.  tetrandra  Willd. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Hayne’s  Abbild.  The  female  is  mentioned  in  Koch  Comm.,  and 
Hooker’s  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3..  p.  421. 

Engravings.  Ilayne  Abbild.,  t.  102. ; our  fig.  1439.  ; and  fig.  33.  in  p.  798. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  pointed,  glabrous  ; green  and  shining 
above,  rather  pale  beneath  but  not  glaucous  • serrated  ; the  serratures  of 
the  young  leaves  glandular.  Stipules  soon  falling  off.  Stamens  3 — 4. 
Bractea  obtuse,  yellow.  (Willd.)  A handsome  tree,  with  brownish  smooth 
branches,  and  large  broad  shining  leaves.  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  in 
meadows,  and  woody  and  marshy  places.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1822.  Flowers  yellow  ; April. 

Mr.  Borrer  states  that  the  insertion  of  this  kind  m Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3., 
as  a native  of  Britain,  arose  from  a mistake  of  his.  ( See  Borrer  in  Comp,  to 
Bot.  Mag.,  p.  225.) 

18.  S.  lu'cida  Muhlenb.  The  shining-Zcaacrf  \\  illow. 

Identification.  Muhlenb.  Nov.  Art.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  239.  t.  6.  f.  7. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer. 

Srpt.,  2.  p.  <515.  ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  p.  81. 

Synonyme.  S Forbfcso  Sweet  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  1830. 
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The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  noticed  in  our  specific  character. 

Engravings.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  t.  6.  f.  7. ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t.  125. 
f.  3. ; our  Jig.  1440. ; and,/?#.  32.  in  p.  798. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$-c.  Leaves  ovate,  ac  uminate,  serrated,  glabrous  ; shining  above, 
pale  beneath  ; the  serratures  resinous.  Footstalks  glandular.  Stipules 
large,  half- heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  furnished  with  glands.  Catkins  of 
the  male  1 £ in.  long,  or  more.  Stamens  3 — 5,  bearded  at  the  base.  (5a/. 
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W°b.)  A handsome  low-growing  tree,  with  the  branches  of  the  precedin 
year  of  a greyish  green  colour  and  smooth,  and  the  youn-r  twi«rS  of 
yellowish  green  somewhat  striated  or  angular  at  the  points.  Switzerland 
and,  perhaps,  North  America.  Introduced  in  1812.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft 
T lowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  ° rt‘ 


Group  v.  Fragiles  Borrer. 

Trees>  with  their  Twigs  mostly  brittle  at  the  Joints.  Prin.  sp.  19.  22.  and  24. 


Sr  ss.  tsr 


...  4 19'  s-  babvlo'nica.  The  Babylonian,  or  weeping.  Willow 

pe73,-CSMim!ttiis\c  Ptf- 

unless  it  be  S.  b.  Napolebna,  as  suggested  in  p 758  * 1 R ’ ln  a llvlng  state»  m Britain  ; 

£x:s: itur%.zrurJ!e-  >-'™-  • «*  - «. «« ■„  ,* 


1441.  S.  babyldnica. 

occ  Char.  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous- 
glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves* 
Ovary  ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  (Wi/ld.)  A pendulous-branched  tree.  Asia! 
on  the  banks  oi  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon,  whence  its  name  ; and  also 
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of  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  ; and  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the 
North  of  Africa.  Height  39  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1730,  or,  perhaps, 
1692.  Flowers  greenish  yellow  ; May. 

Varieties.  There  is  one  very  decided  variety,  commonly  treated  as  a species 
under  the  name  of  S.  annularis ; and  Mr.  Castles  of  the  Twickenham  Bo- 
tanic Garden  is  of  opinion  that,  exclusive  of  this  variety,  there  are  two 
forms  of  the  species  in  the  country,  one  of  which  he  thinks  may  possibly 
be  the  male  plant.  This  form,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  plant 
sent  from  St.  Helena,  we  shall,  till  something  further  has  been  decided 
respecting  it,  call  S.  b.  Napoleona.  The  varieties  will,  therefore,  stand  as 
under : — 

2 S.  b.  1 vulgaris  fcem.  Hort.  — Young  shoots  pale  green,  slender,  with 
an  angular  twist  above  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  large  stipules.  It 
is  the  most  common  weeping  willow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  flowers  in  June. 

2 S.  b.  2 Napoleona.  Hort.  — Shoots  round,  generally  reddish,  and  the 
leaves  without  stipules.  Sex  female.  Probably  nothing  more  than 
the  common  variety.  Introduced  from  St.  Helena  in  ? 1823. 

2 S.  b.  3 crispa  Hort.  S.  annularis  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  21., 


with  a fig.  of  the  female  ; the  Ring-leaved  Willow.  Our  jig.  21.  in 
p.  794.  ; and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Bint.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; . 
and  our  fig.  1442.  — Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  curled 
or  twisted,  glabrous,  and  glaucous  beneath. 

A well-known  ornamental  tree  in  universal  cultivation. 

2 20.  S.  deci'piens  Hoffm.  The  deceptive,  White  Welsh , or  varnished , Willow. 

Identification.  Hoff.  Sal.,  2.  p.  2.  t.  31.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  18$  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

Synonymes.  S.  amerlna  Walker  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist. ; S.  fr&gilis,  part  of.  Koch  Comm.  p.  15. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  FI. ; the  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Hoffm.  Sal.,  2.  t.  31. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1937. ; our  Jig.  1443. ; and  Jig.  29.  p.  797. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  very  smooth  ; floral 


1442.  S.  b.  crispa. 
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ones  partly  obovate  and  recurved.  Footstalks  some- 
what glandular.  Ovary  tapering,  stalked,  smooth. 

Style  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  Branches 
smooth,  highly  polished.  ( Hoffm .)  An  upright,  but 
not  lofty  tree,  distinguished  by  the  smooth  clay- 
•oloured  bark  of  the  last  \ ear’s  branches,  which  shine 
like  porcelain,  as  if  varnished  ; the  shoots  of  the 
present  year  being  stained  of  a fine  red  or  crimson. 

Britain.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Flowers  yellow ; May. 

Frequently  cultivated  for  basketwork  ; but  it  well  de- 
serves a place  in  ornamental  plantations,  from  the  re- 
markable appearance  of  its  bark  during  winter. 

¥ 21.  S.  monta'na  Forbes , the  Mountain  Willow  {Jig.  19.  in  p.794.),  is  de- 
scribed in  our  first  edition,  p.  1515. 

t 22.  S.  fra'gilis  L.  The  brittl e-tmgged,  or  Crack , Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI , 1443.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  1804. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.421. 

Synonyme.  S.  frfigilis,  in  part,  Koch  Comm.  p.  15. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FI.  Lapp.,  No.  349.  t.  8.  f.  b. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1807.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.  ; and  our  fig.  1444. 


Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.,  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular.  Ovary  ovate,  abrupt,  nearly  sessile,  gla- 
brous. Bracteas  oblong,  about  equal  to  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Stigmas 
cloven,  longer  than  the  style.  (Smith.')  A tall  bushy-headed  tree,  with  the 
branches  set  on  obliquely,  somewhat  crossing  each  other,  not  continued  in  a 
straight  line  outwards  from  the  trunk  ; by  which  character,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
observes,  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  even  in  winter.  Britain ; common 
in  hedges.  Height  80ft.  to  90ft.  Flowers  yellow;  April  and  May. 
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The  branches  are  round,  very  smooth,  “ and  so  brittle  at  the  base,  in 
spring,  that  with  the  slightest  blow  they  start  from  the  trunk  ; ” whence  the 
name  of  crack  willow  : though,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  this  is  more 
or  less  the  case  with  S.  deripiens,  and  several  other  species  of  willows,  both 
native  and  exotic. 

23.  S.  monspelie'nsis  Forbes  (Jig.  30.  in  p.  797.),  the  Montpelier  Willow, 
is  described  in  our  1st  edit.,  p.  1517. 

i 24.  S.  Russell/jW^  Smith.  The  Russell,  or  Duke  of  Bedford’s,  Willow. 

Identification.  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  186. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed  3.,  p.  422. 

Synonymes.  ? S.  fr&gilis  tVuodv.  ; the  Dishley,  or  Leicestershire,  Willow ; in  some  counties,  the 
Huntingdon  Willow.  S.  pendula  Ser. ; S.  vfridis  Fries  , S.  rubens  Schrank. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  Smith,  in  the  Eng.  FI.,  states  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  flowers  of  the  male.  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
states  that  a male  tree,  which  he  has  deemed  of  this  species,  is  in  “ New-water-haugh  Plantation.” 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1808. ; o\xr  fig.  1445. ; and  fig.  28.  in  p.  796. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout, 
very  glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular  or  leafy.  Ovary  tapering,  stalked, 
longer  than  the  bracteas.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  (Smith.)  A large 
handsome  tree.  Britain,  in  marshy  woods.  Height  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  Flowers 
yellowish ; April  and  May. 
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The  branches  are  long,  straight,  and  slender,  not  angular  in  their  insertion 
like  those  of  S.  fragilis  ; and  the  trees  of  both  species,  when  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  may  be  distinguished  respectively  by  these  marks,  The  cele- 
brated willow  at  Lichfield,  called  Johnson’s  Willow,  of  which  two  portraits 
are  given  in  our  first  edition,  together  with  the  history  of  the  tree,  was 
of  this  species. 

¥ 25.  S.  PurshlTa^  Borrer,  Pursh’s  Willow,  is  described  in  our  first 
edition,  p.  1522. 


Group  vi.  A'lbce  Borrer. 

Trees  of  the  largest  Size , with  the  Foliage  whitish.  Prin.  sp.  26.  and  27. 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flowers  loosely  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures  ; hairy,  espe- 
cially while  young,  with  appressed  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a 
light  or  whitish  hue.  — Plants  trees  of  considerable  height.  (Hook.) 

26.  S.  a'lba  L.  The  whitish -leaved,  or  common  white,  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1449. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  231.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

Synonymes.  S.  alba,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  16. ; the  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow-tailed,  Willow. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  both  figured  in  Eng.  Bot. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2430. ; Host  Sal.  Aust.,  1.  t.  32,  33.;  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Alb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  figs.  1446,  1447. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both 
sides  ; the  lowest  serratures  glandular.  Stamens  hairy.  Germen  smooth, 
almost  sessile.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  Scales  notched.  (Smith.)  A 
large  tree.  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; North-East 
and  West  of  Asia;  and  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Frequent  in 
Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland.  Height  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  Flowers  yellow;  May. 
Varieties. 

S.  a.  2 eceridea.  S.  alba  var.  Smith  FI.  Brit.  p.  1072.;  S.  caerulea 
Smith  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2431.  ; S.  alba  /3  Smith  Eng.  FI.  iv.  p.  231.;  the 
upland,  or  red-tinged,  Willow,  Pontey  Profit.  Planter , 4th  ed.,  1814, 
p.  72. ; the  Leicester  Willow,  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry , 1st  ed.; 
Blue  Willow,  Smith  ; and  our  fig.  137.  in  p.  817. 

5 8.  a.  3 crispa  Hort.  — Leaves  narrow,  contorted  and  silky. 

% S.  a.  4 rosea  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Aspect  reddish. 

In  the  North  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for  tanning  leather, 
and  for  dyeing  yarn  of  a cinnamon  colour ; and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
given  to  cattle  in  a green  state,  or  dried  like  the  twigs  of  the 
birch,  and  laid  up  for  winter  fodder.  The  inner  bark,  like  that  of 
Scotch  pine,  being  kiln-dried,  and  ground  into  a fine  flour,  is 
mixed  with  oatmeal,  and  made  into  bread,  in  seasons  of  great 
scarcity,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Kamtschatka.  The 
branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  stakes,  poles,  handles  to 
rakes,  hoes,  and  other  implements,  and  as  faggot-wood  for  fuel. 

The  timber  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It 
weighs^  in  a green  state,  70  lb.  9 oz.  per  cubic  foot  ; half-dry, 

5 1 lb.  14  oz.  ; and  quite  dry,  32  lb.  12  oz.;  so  as  to  lose  more  than 
one  half  of  its  weight  by  drying,  during  which  it  loses  a sixteenth 
part  of  its  bulk.  It  is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stone-carts, 
barrows,  &c.  It  is  used  in  turnery,  millwork,  coopery,  weather-  1446‘  s,dlba* 
boarding,  &c. ; and  the  stronger  shoots  and  poles  serve  for  making  hoops,  han- 
dles to  hay-rakes,  clothes-props  (see  fig.  169.  Encyc.  o/Cott.  Arch.),  and  various 
other  instruments  and  implements  ; and  the  twigs  are  employed  in  wicker- 
work. The  bark,  which  is  thick  and  full  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great  repute 
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for  tanning  as  that  of  the  oak ; and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in  the  cure 
of  agues,  as  a substitute  for  cinchona  ; though  it  is  inferior  for  both  pur- 
poses to  that  of  S.  Russelhawar.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  to  that  of 
the  beech  as  808  is  to  1540;  but  the  old  bark  makes  a very  useful  fuel  ; and 
both  it  and  the  wood  will  burn  when  green,  in  which  state  the  wood  is  said 
to  give  out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are  very  rich  in  alkali,  containing 
more  than  a tenth  part  of  their  weight  of  that  salt.  In  France,  a fine  blood- 
red  colour  is  obtained  from  the  bark  ; and  that  of  the  young  tree  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  leather  for  making  gloves. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  dome,  that  it  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
iSalix  alba,  that  its  propagation  and  culture  are  of  the  most  simple  description, 
and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  most  soils  where  other  trees  make  but 
slow  progress.  According  to  Sang,  it  will  thrive  well  in  high  and  dry 
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grounds;  and,  if  planted  in  the  grove  manner,  in  tolerably  good  soil,  perhaps 
no  other  plantation,  except  larches,  would  give  so  quick  a return  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  planting. 

It  27.  S.  vitelli'na  L.  . The  yolk-of-egg-coloured,  or  yellow , Willow, 
or  Golden  Osier. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1442.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  182. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  423. 

Synonyme.  S.  alba  Koch  Comm.  p.  16. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot .,  Sal.  Wob.,  and  Host  Sal.  Aust. 

Engravings.  Iloffm.  Sal.,  t.  11,  12.  and  24.  f.  1.  ; Host.  Sal.  Aust.,  t.  30,  31.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1389. ; 
the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit..  1st  edit. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  20.  ; and  fig.  20.  in  p.  784. 

Sj)ee.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  with  cartilaginous  serratures ; 
glabrous  above  ; glaucous  and  somewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  minute, 
lanceolate,  deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth. 
Bracteas  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  fringed  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  pistil. 
(Smith.)  A large  tree.  Britain,  in  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  osier  grounds 
in  many  places  ; and  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sorts,  by  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  its  branches.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Flowers 
yellow;  May. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  Salix  vitellina  is  very  striking  in  the  winter  season, 
especially  among  evergreens.  Asa  shrub,  it  is  not  less  so,  both  among  ever- 
green shrubs  and  deciduous  kinds,  having  the  bark  of  conspicuous  colours. 
In  the  English  garden  at  Munich,  extensive  masses  of  this  willow  are  placed  in 
contrast  with  masses  of  the  white-barked  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Xylosteum), 
the  red-barked  dogwood  (C’ornus  alba),  and  the  brown-barked  spiraea  (Spi- 
rae'a  opulifolia). 


Group  vii.  Nigrce. 

Extra- European  Kinds  allied  to  the  Kinds  of  one  or  all  of  the  three  preceding 
Groups.  Prin.  sp.  28. 


Of  the  willows  of  Europe  Koch  has  associated ‘the  kinds  of  Mr.  Borrer’s 
groups  Pentandrae,  Fragiles,  and  A'lbae  into  one  group,  which  he  has 
named  Fragiles  ; and  he  has  pointed  out  and  described,  as  extra-European 
kinds  belonging  to  it,  S.  occidentalis  Bose , S.  nigra  M’uhl.,  S.  babylonica  L ., 
S.  octandra  Sieber,  and  S.  Humboldudaa  Willd.  Mr.  Borrer  has  included 
S.  babylonica  L.  in  his  group  Fragiles.  The  rest  are  here  collected  in  a 
group  by  themselves,  to  which  is  added  S.  /igustrina  Michx.  jun.,  from  the 
notice  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  also  by  Michaux,  that  it  is  similar  to  S.  nigra. 

*£  28.  S.  ni'gra  Miihlenb.  The  black,  or  dark-branched  American , Willow. 

identification.  Miihlenb.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  237.  t.  4.  f.  5. ; Pursh  FI 
Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  614. 

Synonymes.  S.  caroliniana  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  226. ; S.  pentandra  Walt.  FI.  Car.  243.  ; 
S.  vulgaris  Clayt.  FI.  Virg. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  noticed  in  the  specific  character.  Willdenow  had  seen  the  male  alive, 
and  both  sexes  in  a dried  state. 

Engravings.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  t.  4.  f.  5.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  125. 
f.  1.  without  flowers ; and,/?g.  152.  in  p.  818. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  green  on  both 
sides,  glabrous,  except  a downy  rib  and  foot-  , 

stalk.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  villous.  il 

Stamens  about  5,  bearded  at  the  base.  Ovary  v |l 
stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Stigmas  J l 
divided,  the  length  of  the  style.  (Sal.  Wob.) 

A tree,  with  smooth  branches,  brittle  at  the 
base.  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  on  the  banks  a 
of  rivers.  Height  20  ft.  introduced  in  1811. 

Flowers  yellow  ; May. 


a,  S.  nigra.  1448.  b , S.  /igustrina. 
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Mr.  Forbes  observes  that  S.  /igustrina  of  Michaux  differs  principally  from 
S.  nigra  in  its  larger  stipules,  which  resemble,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  those  of 
S.  triandra.  {Sal.  IVob .,  p.  28.)  In  Jig.  1448.  a shows  S.  nigra,  b S.  /igustrina. 

& 29.  S.  Humboldt/^'at^  Willd.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No<  8. ; and  fig.  8.  in  p.  792.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

& ? It  30.  S.  Bonpland/^'am  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  (Sal.  Wob.,  t.  9.  ; and 
Jig.  9.  in  p.  792.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Group  viii.  Vrinoides  Borrer. 

Shrubs , mostly  Natives  of  North  America,  and  used  in  Basket-making. 

Prin.  sp.  32.  and  33. 


Kinds  all,  or  all  but  S.  conformis  Forbes,  natives  of  North  America.  The 
kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group  are  S.  rigida  Muhl .,  S. 
f>rinoides  Pursh , and  S.  conformis  Forbes.  To  these  S.  discolor  Willd.  and 
S.  angustata  Pursh  have  been  added,  from  their  resemblance  to  S.  £>ri- 
noides. 

& 31.  S.  ri'gida  Miihlenb.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  141.,  a leaf;  and  Jig.  141.  in 
p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edii 

st  32.  S.  prinoi'des  Pursh.  The  Prinos-like 
Willow. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  613. ; Smith  in  Rees’s 

Cycl.,  No.  26. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Woh. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  40.  ; our  fig.  1449.  ; and  fig~>  40.  in 

p.  800. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with 
distant  wavy  serratures  ; glabrous  above,  glau- 
cous beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  deeply 
toothed.  Catkins  villous,  protruded  before  the 
leaves.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  silky.  Style 
elongated.  Stigmas  cloven.  {Purslij  A large 
deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height  6 ft.  to 
12  ft.  Introduced  in  1811.  Flowers  yellow; 

March  and  April. 

a*  33.  S.  di'scoi.or  Miihlenb.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  147.,  a leaf;  and  our^/Eg. 

147.  in  p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

afc  34.  i S',  angustata  Pursh  (FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  113.)  is  described  in 
our  first  edition. 

sit  35.  S.  confo'rmis  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  24. ; and  Jig.  24.  in  p.795.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Group  ix.  Griseco  Borrer. 

Chicjly  Shrubs , Natives  of  North  America.  Prin.  sp.  40.  and  43. 


Most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  North  America.  S.  MUhlenbergwwa  Willd., 


l xvm.  salica'cea:  : sa'lix. 
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S.  cordata  Muhlenb.,  S.  falcata  Pursh,  and  S.  tristis  Ait.,  are  additions  to 
the  kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group.  With  regard  to  S. 
reflexa  Forbes , S.  virgata  ? Forbes,  and  S.  Lyon/i  ? Schl.,  included  in  it  by 
Mr.  Borrer,  he  remarks,  “ I am  unacquainted  with  these,  and  have,  perhaps, 
placed  them  in  the  wrong  group.” 


sfc  36.  S.  vire'scens  Forbes . The  greenish -/cam/  Willow,  or  verdant  Osier. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  7. 

Synonyme.  Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  S.  Aippo- 
phaefblia,  but  has  substituted  the  specific  name  of  virescens,  as  being  one  more  descriptive  of  the 
plant. 

The  S xes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob  , No.  7. ; our  fig.  1450.  ; send  fig.  7.  in  p.  792. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  serrated,  acute, 
smooth,  green  on  both  sides.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate, 
scarcely  downy.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  Stipules 
none.  ( Forbes.)  An  upright  shrub.  Switzerland.  Height 
8 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellow  ; April.  hso.  s.virfscens. 


sk  37.  S.  refle'xa  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  94. ; and  our  Jig.  94.  in  p.807.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

-**38.  S.  virga'ta  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  12.,  without  flowers ; andour^g. 
12.  in  p.  793.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

sit  39.  S.  Lyo'n/7  ? Schl.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  10.,  without  flowers;  and  our  Jig . 
10.  in  p.  792.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

jet  40.  S.  Houston ia'na  Pursh.  Houston’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  634. ; Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclo.,  No.  43. 

Synonyme.  S.  tristis  l.odd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  in  Pursh’s  specific  character,  and  the  female  is  described  and 
figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  11.;  and,/?g\  11.  in  p.  792. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and  very  finely  serrated,  glabrous, 
shining,  and  green  on  both  sides.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  accompanying 
the  leaves,  cylindrical,  villous.  Bracteas  ovate,  acute.  Stamens  3 to  5, 
bearded  half-way  up.  Branches  extremely  brittle  at  the  base.  ( Pursh .) 
A low-growing  shrub,  with  slender,  roundish,  smooth,  yellowish  branches. 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May  and  June. 


41.  S.  falca'ta  Pursh  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  148.,  a leaf ; and  our  Jig.  148. 
in  p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Sk  42.  S.  gri'sea  Willd.  (Ann.  of  Bot.,  2.  t.  5.  f.  8.)  is  described  in  our  first 

edition. 


¥ 43.  S.  petiola'ris  Smith.  The  /oag-petiolated  Willow. 


Identification.  Smith  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  122. 

Synonymes.  S.  grfsea  Willd.  var.  £ subglabr&ta  Koch  Comm.  p.  21.  note  *.  Koch  regards  the  S. 

petioldris  Smith  as  a var.  of  S.  grfsea  ; and  it  probably  is  so.  ( Borrer  in  a letter.) 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  Smith  observes  that  he  “ knows 
nothing  of  the  male  plant.”  (Eng.  FI.)  Mr.  Borrer  had  formerly  both  sexes  growing  at  Henfield, 
having  received  the  male  from  Mr  G.  Anderson,  but  at  present  he  has  the  female  only.  ( W.  B.) 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1147.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  23.  ; our  fig.  1451.  ; and  fig.  23.  in  p.  795. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous  ; glaucous 
somewhat  unequal  at  the  base.  Stipules  lunate,  toothed. 
Catkins  lax.  Bracteas  hairy,  shorter  than  the  stalks  of 
the  ovate  silky  ovaries.  Stigmas  divided,  sessile.  {Smith.) 

A bushy  tree,  with  slender,  spreading,  flexible,  smooth, 
purplish  or  dark  brown  branches.  Scotland,  in  Angus- 
shire  and  other  places.  Height  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  and  May. 

Easily  known  from  every  other  species,  by  its  short  obtuse 
catkins,  and  long  dark  leaves.  After  gathering,  the  young  t451 


beneath, 


petiolari». 
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leaves  especially  exhale  a strong  scent,  not  unlike  the  flavour  of  bitter 


almonds,  but  less  agreeable. 

safe  44.  S.  pesnsylva'nica  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  95.  ; and  our  fig.  95.  in 
p.  808.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

45.  S.  Muhlenberg/^'am  Willd.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  145.  ; and  ouryfg.  145. 

in  p.818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

46.  S.  tri'stis  Ait.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  150.,  a leaf;  and  our  fig.  150.  in 

p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Sfc  47.  S.  corda'ta  Muhlenb.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  142.,  a leaf;  and  our  fig.  142. 
in  p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  short.  Flowers  loosely 
disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  toothed  with 
extremely  minute  glanded  teeth. — Plants  small  upright  shrubs.  (Hook.) 

& 48.  S.  ^osmarinifo'lia  L.  The  Rosemary-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1448.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  214.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  ft  |d^ 

Synonyme.  S.  rosmarinifhlia,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  49. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  and  figured  in  Hayne  Abbild. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1365.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  87. ; out  fig.  1452. ; ami  fig.  yj' 

87.  in  p.  806. 

Spec.  Char  , fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  silky,  quite  entire,  % 

or  with  a few  very  minute  glanded  teeth,  especially  the  ;!gi| 

young  leaves.  Catkins  shortly  oblong,  curved,  lax.  Ovaries  \ 

stalked,  silky,  lanceolate-acuminate.  Style  about  as  long  / 1 

as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  Bracteas  short,  villous.  cyj  wk 

(Hook.)  A slender  upright  shrub.  Sweden,  Germany,  Ay  \J}j 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  Height  2 ft.  to  5 ft.  s&f 

Flowers  yellow  ; April.  1452.  S.  rosmarinifolia. 

.**  Ai  49.  S.  angustifo'lia  Borrer,  Hooker , ? Wulf.  The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Borrer  and  Hook,  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  417. ? Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.,  3.  48. 

Si/nonyrncs.  S.  arbuscula  Smith  FI.  Brit.  p.  1050.;  S.  rosmarinifblia  oc.  Koch  Comm.  p.  49. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and 


as  long  as  the  young  ovaries.  (Hook.)  A low  shrub.  Scot- 
land, on  the  Clova  Mountains,  and  also  near  Dumfries. 

Height  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April.  ,433.  s.  anRUStiroIia. 

■*  50.  S.  decu'mbens  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No  88.;  and  fig.  88.  in  p.806.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

tit  51.  S.  fusca'ta  Pursh  (FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  8.  p.  612.)  is  described  in 
our  first  edition. 


Group  x.  JAosmcuinifblice  Borrer. 

how  Shrubs , with  narrow  Leaves.  Prin.  sp.  48. 


Scl.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1366. ; Sal.  Wob.,  t.  86. ; our  fig.  1453. ; and  fig.  86. 
in  p.  806. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous, 


with  minute  glandular  teeth  ; the  young  leaves  silky  ; glau- 
cous beneath.  Catkins  ovate,  erect.  Ovaries  ovate-acumi- 
nate, densely  silky,  stalked.  Style  about  as  long  as  the 
broad,  erect,  entire  stigmas.  Bracteas  very  villous,  nearly 
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Group  xi.  Fusccc  Borrer 

Mostly  'procumbent  Shrubs.  Prin.  sp.  52  and  53. 


l~aEJ  1 


Stamens  2 to  a flower,  as  far  as  to  the  kinds  whose  male  flowers  have  been 
observed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  ovate  or  cylindrical.  Leaves 
between  elliptical  and  lanceolate;  mostly  silky  beneath  ; nearly  entire. 
— Plants  small  shrubs.  Stem,  in  most,  procumbent.  S.  fusca  L.,  Hooker , 
var.  1.,  and  S.  Don idna  Smith,  have  a likeness  in  aspect  to  the  kinds  of  the 
group  Purpureae,  except  S.  rubra  Huds.  (Hook.) 


Identification.  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2 , p.  417.  ; ? Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  242. 

Synonymes.  S.  repens  Hook.  FI.  Scot.  1.  p.  284.  ; S.  repens  Koch,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  47. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Hayne  Abbild.,  if  the  5.  fusca  of  that  work  is  the  S.  fusca  L. 
Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  184. ; Sal.  Wob. ; and  our  fig.  83.  in  p.  806. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Stems  more  or  less  procumbent.  Leaves  elliptical  or 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute ; entire,  or  serrated  with  minute  glanded  serra- 
tures  ; somewhat  downy;  glaucous,  and  generally  very  silky  beneath. 
Ovary  lanceolate,  very  silky,  seated  upon  a long  stalk.  Stigmas  bifid. 

(Hook.)  A decumbent  shrub.  Britain,  on  heaths.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft. 
Stamens  yellow ; May. 


.ii  S.  f.  1 vulgaris.  S.  f.  var.  a Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed  2. ; S.  fusca  Smith 
Fug.  Bot.  t.  I960.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  83. ; S.  repens  Koch 
jS  Koch  Comm.  p.  47.;  and  our  Jig.  83.  in  p.  806.  — Stem  decum- 
bent below,  then  upright,  much  branched.  Leaves  elliptic  lan- 
ceolate. 

At  S.f.  2 repens.  S.  f.  /3  Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed.  2. ; S.  repens  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1447., 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  84.  ; and  our  Jig.  84.  in  p.  836.  — Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  straight,  somewhat  pointed,  nearly  entire  ; almost 
naked  above,  glaucous  and  silky  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Stem 
depressed,  with  short  upright  branches. 

At  S.f.  3 jjrostrata.  S.  f.  var.  y Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed.  2.  ; S.  prostrata  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1959.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  82. ; and  our  Jig.  82. 
in  p.  806.  — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  convex,  somewhat  toothed, 
with  a curved  point;  glaucous,  silky,  and  veiny  beneath.  Stipules 
minute.  Stems  prostrate,  with  elongated  straight  branches.  Ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Styles  shorter  than  the  stigmas. 

«*  S.f.  4 fce'tida.  S.  f.  var.  5 Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed.  2. ; S.  fce'tida  Smith 
Eng.  FI.  iv.  p.  208.  — Stem  recumbent.  Leaves  elliptical. 

& S.  f.  5 incubacea.  S.  f.  5 Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed,  3.  ; S.  incubacea  • Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  1447.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  79. ; and  our  Jig.  79.  in  p.  806. — 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  acute,  with  a twisted  point  ; 
glaucous  and  silky  beneath.  Stipules  stalked,  ovate,  acute.  Stem 
procumbent.  Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect,  oblong-cylindrical. 
Stalk  of  the  silky  ovary  about  as  long  as  the  obovate  bractea  (scale). 
(Borrer.) 

S .f.  6 argent ea%  S.  f.  6 Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed.  2.  ; S.  argentea  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1364.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.  No.  78.  ; and  our  Jig.  78.  in 
p.  806.  — Leaves  elliptical,  entire,  somewhat  revolute,  w ith  a re- 
curved point ; rather  downy  above,  silky  and  shining  beneath,  as 
well  as  the  branches.  Stem  upright.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky  ; 
its  silky  stalk  nearly  equal  to  the  linear  oblong  bractea.  Style  not 
longer  than  the  stigmas. 


At  52.  S.  fu'sca  L.  The  brown  Willow. 


Varieties. 
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53.  S.  Don  IA'NA  Smith.  Don’s,  or  the  rusty -branched.  Willow 
Identification  Smith  in  Eng  FI.,  4.  p.  213.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  424. ; Borrer  in  Eng.  bo* 
Suppl.,  t.  2599. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  Eng.  Bot.  The  ma.e  has  no i yet. 

been  discovered.  „ . 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  85.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2599.  ; ourJ?g.  1454. ; and  Jig.  85.  in  p.  806. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  partly  opposite, 
acute,  slightly  serrated,  even ; livid  and  somewhat  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  linear.  Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect, 
cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  silky,  longer  than  the  obovate 
bearded  bractea.  (Smith.)  A shrub,  with  straight,  wand-like, 
round,  leafy  branches,  of  a reddish  or  rusty  brown,  scarcely 
downy,  except  when  very  young.  Scotland,  on  moun- 
tains. Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 


1454.  S.  Dorn  urn/. 


Group  xii.  Ambigucz  Borrer. 

Shrubs.  Prin.  sp.  54.  and  58. 


m- 


S.  finmarchica  Willd.  has  been  added  to  the  kinds  included  in  this  group  by 
Mr.  Borrer. 


54.  S.  ambi'gua  Ehrh.,  Borrer.  The  ambiguous  Willow. 


Identification.  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2733. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  418. 

Synnnymes.  Some  are  cited  under  the  varieties  treated  of  below  ; S.  ambigua  Koch,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  49. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  of  var.  oc,  the  female  of  var.  /3,  the  male  of 
var.  y,  and  the  female  of  var.  S are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2733. ; and  our  fig.  1455. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  obovate,  or  lan- 
ceolate, slightly  toothed,  and  having  a recurved 
point;  pubescent,  somewhat  rugose  above,  glau- 
cous and  having  prominent  veins  beneath. 

Stipules  half- ovate,  acute.  Catkins  stalked, 

upright,  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  densely 
silky.  Style  very  short.  Stigmas  short,  at 
length  cloven.  ( Borr .)  A small  decumbent 

shrub.  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Suffolk ; and  various 
parts  of  Scotland.  Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May. 

It  varies  much  iu  the  procumbent,  ascending,  or  more  erect  manner  of  its 
growth,  in  the  paler  or  darker  brown  tinge  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  pubescence. 


1455.  S.  ambigua. 


Varieties. 

-*  j*  S.  a.  1 vulgaris.  S.  a.  a Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2733.,  5 figures 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  description.  — A small  straggling  shrub,  with 
branches  sometimes  procumbent,  sometimes  rising  1 or  2 feet  from 
the  ground. 

S.  a.  2 major.  S.  a.  £ major  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2733.,  3 
figures  of  the  female,  and  description ; ? S.  ambigua  0 Hoolc.  Br.  FI. 
ed.  2.  p.  418.  ; S.  versifolia  Sering.  Saules  de  la  Suisse  No.  6G., 
il lonogr.  40.  (Borrer.')  — Foliage  silvery. 

«6  S.  a.  3 spathnldta.  S.  a.  y spathulata  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2733., 
where  3 specimens  of  the  male  plant  are  figured  and  described  ; 
S.  ambigua  7 Hook.  Br.  FI.  ed.  2.  p.  418. ; S.  spathulata  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  4.  700.  ; S.  spathulata  Willd. — Scarcely  differs  from  S.  ambigua 
vulgaris,  except  in  the  narrower  base  of  the  leaf. 
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at  S.  a.  4 undulata.  S.  a.  8 undulata  Borrcr  in  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2733.,  4 figures 
of  the  female,  and  description ; S.  spathulata  Willd.,  var.  undulata  of 
Professor  Mertens.  ( Borrer .)  — Remarkable  for  its  lanceolate  or 
almost  linear  leaves,  and  distinctly  stalked  stipules. 

? Jc  ? j*  55.  S.  finma'rchica  Willd.  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


X?  n 5 6.  S.  versi'color  Forbes.  The  various-coloured 
Willow. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  77. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  77.  ; our  fig.  1456.  ; and  our  fig.  77.  in 

p.  806. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  almost  entire  ; greyish 
green  and  villous  above,  glaucous  and  pubescent 
beneath.  Stipules  large,  ovate.  Ovary  ovate,  stalked, 
silky.  Style  smooth.  Stigmas  divided.  (Forbes.) 
A low,  depressed  or  trailing,  deciduous  shrub.  Swit- 
zerland. Height  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May. 


st  57.  S.  ^laternoi'des  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  76.  ; and  our  fig.  76.  in 
p.  806.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& ? ¥ 58.  S.  prote mfo'lia  Schl.  The  Protea-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Schleicher,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  419.  ; Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  75 

Synonymes.  Erroneously  referred  to  S.  ambigua  in  Hook.  Er.  FI.  ed.  2.  ( Borrer  MSS.) 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  75. ; and  our  fig.  75.  in  p.  805. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire;  villous  above,  white  and  silky  be- 
neath. Stipules  ovate,  silky.  Catkins  thick,  obtuse.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
silky.  Bractea  obovate,  silky.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Sal.  JVob.)  A hand- 
some upright-growing  shrub,  or  low  tree.  Switzerland.  Height  12  ft.  to 
20  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 


Group  xiii.  Reticulatce  Borrer. 

Leaves  reticulated  and  coriaceous.  Prin.  sp.  59 


The  characteristics  of  this  group,  as  adopted  in  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  are  not  de- 
scribed ; because  it  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  S.  reticulata  L.,  and  the 
characteristics  of  this  species  may  be  deemed  representative  of  those  of  the 
group. 

-*  59.  S.  reticula  ta  L.  The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1446. ; Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  200. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  419. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  Host.  Sal.  Aust.  and  Hayne  Abbild. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1908. ; our^g.  1457. ; and  fig.  67-  in  p.  804. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  orbicular,  somewhat  elliptical,  obtuse, 
entire,  coriaceous,  with  reticulated  veins,  nearly  glabrous  ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Ovary  sessile,  downy.  A procumbent 
shrub,  larger  than  S.  herbacea.  The  young  foliage  is  often 
floccose.  England,  and  the  high  mountains  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Height  6 in.  Flowers  purplish  red;  May  to 
July. 

A very  pretty  little  plant,  particularly  well  adapted  for  1457.  S-  reticulMa. 
forming  one  of  a selection  for  growing  in  pots,  so  as  to  form 
a portable  salictum ; or  for  growing  on  rockwork. 

3 D 
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Group  xiv.  Glaucce  Borrer. 

Small,  upright , ivith  soft  silky  Leaves.  Prin.  sp.  61.  and  62. 


; 

ft 

A 

Stamens  2 tc  a flower.  Ovary  very  downy,  or  silky,  sessile.  — Plants  small 
shrubs,  most  of  them  upright  ; all,  or  most  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
foliage,  which  consists  of  leaves  that  are  oblong-lanceolate,  soft,  hairy,  silky, 
and,  in  most,  white  and  cottony  on  the  under  surface.  The  kinds  are  very 
closely  akin,  each  among  the  rest.  (Hook.)  Only  S.  glauca  L.,  S.  arenaria 
L .,  and  S.  Stuartwwwz  Smith  are  associated  together  under  the  above  cha- 
racteristics in  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.  Of  the  kinds  brought  together  below, 
as  agreeing  more  or  less  in  the  quality  of  similarity,  Mr.  Borrer  has  indicated 
S.  claeagnifolia  Forbes  (claeagnoides  Schleicher),  S.  glauca  L.,  S.  sericea 
Villars , S.  Lapponum  L.,  S.  arenaria  L.,  S.  arenaria  L.  ? var.,  S.  leuco- 
phylla  Schleicher  ; and  S.  Stuarti«wa  Smith, 
afe  60.  i S'.  2Jueagnoi'des  Schleicher  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  69. ; and  jig.  59.  in  p.  804.), 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


-^61.  S.  glau'ca  L.  The  glaucous  Mountain  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1446. ; Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  201. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  419. 

Synonyme.  S.  appendiculata  FI.  Dan.  t.  1056.,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  690. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  FI. ; the  female  is  figured 
in  Eng.  Bot. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1810. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  68. ; our  fig.  1458. ; 
and  fig.  68.  in  p.  804. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late ; even,  and  nearly  glabrous  above  ; woolly  and 
snowy-white  beneath.  Footstalks  decurrent.  Ovary 
sessile,  ovate,  woolly.  (Smith.)  A low  shrub.  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Stem  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  stout, 
bushy,  with  numerous  short,  round,  spreading  brown 
or  yellowish  branches,  downy  in  their  early  state. 

Flowers  yellow ; May  to  July. 

62.  S.  serTcea  Villars.  The  silky  Willow. 

Identification.  Villars  Delph.,  3.  p.  782.  t.  51.  f.  27. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  688. 

Synonyme.  S.  glauca,  a synonyme  of  Koch  Comm.  p.  56.  “ S.  sericea  of  Villars,  according  to  his 
own  specimens,  is  the  true  Lappbnum ; and  I have  Swiss  ones,  properly  so  named,  from  M. 
Schleicher.  It  is  Haller’s  No.  1643.”  ( Smith  in  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  202.) 

The  Sexes.  Willdenow  has  described  the  female,  and  noted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a dried  state. 

Engravings.  Vill.  Delph.,  3.  t.  51 . f.  27. ; and./?g.  74.  in  p.  805. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  prostrate.  Leaf  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  obtuse, 
silky  and  hoary  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  silky,  stout.  Capsules  ovate- 
oblong,  stout,  very  villous,  sessile.  Very  different  from  S.  glauca  L. 
Branches  brown,  glossy.  Leaves  2 in.  long,  covered  with  long  appressed 
hairs.  Stipules  not  apparent.  Catkins  \ in.  long,  cylindrical.  Bracteas 
lanceolate,  hairy,  caducous.  Style  short,  bifid.  Stigmas  dilated,  bifid. 
( Villars.)  A shrub.  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

sk  63.  S.  Lapponum  L.  The  Laplanders’  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1447.  ; Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  73. 

Synonyme.  S.  arenaria  FI.  Dan.  t.  197.  (Smith.) 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  IVilld.  Sp.  Pi.,  and  described  and  figured 
in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FI.  Lapp.,  t.  8.  f.  t. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  73. ; our  fig.  1459.  ; and 
fig.  73.  in  p.  805. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  bluntish  ; 
hoary  above,  woolly  beneath.  Seed-vessels  woolly  and  oblong. 

(Forbes.)  A decumbent  shrub.  Lapland.  Height  1 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1812.  Flowers  yellow  ; May  and  June. 


1459.  S.  Lapponum. 
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sfe  ¥ 64.  S.  obtusifo'lia  Willd.  (Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  705.)  is  described  in  our  first 

edition. 

34  65.  S.  aren a'ria  L.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  70. ; and  Jig.  70.  in  p.  805.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

-*66.  S.  obova'ta  Pursh  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  144.,  a leaf;  and  Jig.  144.  in 
p.  8 i 8.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Sfe  67.  S.  cane'scens  Willd.  (Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  687.)  is  described  in  our  first 

edition. 

& 68.  S.  Stuart ia'na  Smith  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  72. ; and  Jig.  72.  in  p.  805.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

-*  69.  S.  pyrena'ica  Gouan  (Illustr.  77.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 70.  S.  Waldstein ia'na  Willd.  (Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  679.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 


Group  xv.  Viminales  Borrer. 

Willows  and  Osiers.  — Mostly  Trees  or  large  Shrubs,  with  long  pliant  Branches , 
used  for  Basket-making.  Prin.  sp.  72.  75,  76.  and  82. 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  nearly  sessile  ; in  S.  mollissima  Ehrh.  sessile, 
hairy  or  silky.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  — Plants  trees  of  more  or  less  considerable  size,  with  long  pliant 
branches.  {Hook.) 


& 71.  S.  subalpi'na  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  93.  ; and  Jig.  96.  in  p.  808.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 72.  S.  ca'ndida  Willd.  The  whitish  Willow. 


Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  708. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p. 
The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  91. ; our  fig.  1460. ; and  fig.  91.  in  p.  807. 

i Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linearTlanceolate,  very  long, 
obscurely  toothed ; downy  above ; beneath  densely 
downy.  Stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
footstalks.  {Willd.)  A shrub.  North  America. 
Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1811.  Flowers 
yellow ; February  and  March. 

A very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a place  in 
; shrubberies,  both  for  its  ornamental  white  leaves,  and 
| very  early  flowers. 


1460.  S.  Candida. 


34?  ¥ 73.  S.  inca'na  Schranck.  The  hoary -leaved  Willow,  V or  Osier. 

' Identification.  Schranck  Baier  (Bavar.)  FI.,  1.  p.  230.  ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  32. 

ISynonymes.  S.  riparia  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  698. ; S.  lavandulaefblia  Lapeyr.  Abr.  p.  601.  ; S.  an- 
gustifblia  Poir.  in  Du  Ham.  Arb.  ed.  1.  3.  t.29.;  S.  rosmarinifdlia  Gouan  Hort.  501. : S.  viminalis 
Fill.  Delph.  3.  p.  785. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  figured  in  Hayne  Abbild. : the  male  is  figured 
in  Sal.  Wob.,  where  Mr.  Forbes  has  noticed  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  catkins  of  the  other  sex. , If  the  kind  of  Host  Sal.  Austr.  is 
identical,  both  sexes  of  it  are  figured  in  that  work. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  90. ; ? Host  Sal.  Austr.,  t.  58,  59. ; our 
fig.  1461. ; and  fig.  90.  in  p.  807. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  linear- lanceolate,  denticu- 
lated, hoary  on  the  under  surface  with  hoary 
tomentum.  Catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile, 
j subtended  at  the  base  with  small  leaves.  Capsule 
ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  stalked  ; the  stalk  twice 
| the  length  of  the  gland.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas 
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bifid.  Bracteas  subgiabrous,  ciliatewith  short  hairs.  (Koch.)  A shrub,  with 
leaves  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  S.  viminalis ; while  the 
catkins,  branches,  and  mode  of  growth  are  quite  different.  Alps  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers 
yellow;  April. 

& 74.  S.  linea'ris  Forbes.  The  linear-/eam/  Willow. 


Identification.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  89. 

Synovyme.  ? S.  incana  var.  line&ris  Borrer.  ( Borrer  in  a letter.) 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  Mr.  Forbes  has 
noted  that  he  had  not  seen  catkins  of  the  female. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  89.  ; our  fig.  1462. ; and  fig.  89.  in  p.  807. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear,  villous  ; shining  above, 
cottony  beneath  ; margins  slightly  denticulated.  Branches 
brown.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  elliptical,  nearly  sessile. 
Bracteas  elliptical,  yellow,  as  are  also  the  anthers.  (Sal. 
Wob.)  A low  bushy  deciduous  shrub,  with  copious 
branches,  dark  brown  or  purplish  in  every  stage.  Switzer- 
land. Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  and  May. 


1462.  S.  linearis. 


& 2 75.  S.  vimina'lis  L.  The  twiggy  Willow,  or  common  Osier. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1448. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  228.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

Synonyme.  S.  longifhlia  I.am.  FI.  Fr.  2.  232.  {Koch.) 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  Sal.  Wob.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  and  Host  Sal.  Austr. 

Both  exist  in  Britain.  The  male  seems  less  robust  and  vigorous  than  the  female. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1898.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  133. ; our  fig.  1463. ; and./?#.  133.  in  p.  817. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate, 
elongated,  taper-pointed,  entire,  wavy ; snow-white  and 
silky  beneath.  Branches  straight  and  slender.  Ovary 
sessile.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas. 
(Smith.)  A large  shrub  or  low  bushy  tree.  England, 
in  wet  meadows.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Flowers 
yellow  ; April  and  May. 

Readily  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the 
section  by  the  satiny  under  surface  of  the  leaves  ; and 
more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  for  basketwork 
and  hoops.  A variety  called  the  Dutch  willow,  with 
brown  bark,  is  preferred  where  hoops  are  the  object. 


at  2 76.  S.  st i pula' r is  Smith.  The  stipuled,  or  auricled-leaved.  Osier , or 

Willow. 


Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  p.  1069. ; Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  230.  ; Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  420. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  both  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  /Fad. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1214. ; Sal.  Wob.,  132.  ; an&fig.  132.  in  p.  816. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate ; 
soft  and  nearly  naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped, stalked,  very  large.  Gland  cylindrical.  Ovary  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as  well  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Smith.)  A large  shrub 
or  low  tree.  England,  in  osier  holts,  hedges,  and  woods.  Height  10  ft.  to 
20  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; March. 

Twigs  upright,  tall,  soft  and  downy,  of  a pale  reddish  brown,  brittle,  and 
of  little  or  no  use  as  an  osier. 


2 77.  S.  Smithia'na  Willd.  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1509.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  134.,  the 
female ; and  our  Jig.  134.  in  p.  817.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

2 78.  S.  molli'ssima  Ehrh.  (Beitr.,  6.  p.  101.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 
& ? 2 79.  . S',  holoseri'cea  Hook.  (Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  421.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 

? 2 80.  S.  Michel  tana  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  t.  135.;  and  Jig.  135.  in 
p.  817.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 
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1 81.  S.  ferrugi'nea  Anderson  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  128.;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl., 
t.  2665.  ; and  our  Jig.  128.  in  p.  815.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

*t  82.  S.  acumina'ta  Smith.  The  acuminated  -leaved,  or  large-leaved , Sallow, 

or  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  p.  1068.,  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  227-  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  421. 

Synonyme.  S.  lanceolata  Seringe. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1434.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  131.  ; our  fig.  1464.  in  p.  774.;  and  fig.  131.  in 
p.  816. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  finely 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  then  kidney- 
shaped. Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  hairy.  Style  as  long 
as  the  undivided  stigmas.  (Smith.)  A large  shrub  or  low  tree.  England, 
in  wet  grounds.  Height  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 
A very  distinct  sallow,  soon  recognised  to  be  different  from  S.  macrostipu- 

lacea  by  its  downy  germen,  and  much  larger  leaves. 


Group  xvi.  Cinerecc  Borrer. 

Sallows.  — Trees  and  Shrubs , with  roundish  shaggy  Leaves , and  thick  Catkins. 
Prin.  sp.  90.  and  97. 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  tomentose  with  silky  tomentum.  Leaves 
mostly  obovate,  toothed,  grey  or  hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled  ; very  veiny 
beneath  ; stipuled  branches  downy.  — Plants  trees  or  shrubs.  The  group 
includes  the  kinds  of  willow  that  are  usually  called  the  sallows.  (Hook.) 
The  sallows  are  known  by  their  obovate  or  rounded  downy  leaves,  and 
thick,  early,  silken  catkins,  with  prominent,  yellow,  distinct  stamens,  2 to 
a flower.  (Smith  Eng.  FI. , iv.  p.  216.)  Not  a few  of  the  group  Nigricantes 
Borrer  also  have  been  regarded  as  sallows.  Mr.  Borrer,  however,  states 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  species,  or  supposed  species,  of 
this  group,  and  of  the  group  Nigricantes  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  them  are  placed  wrongly.  (Borrer  in  a letter.) 

Sfe  83.  S.  pa'llida  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  96.  ; and  Jig.  96.  in  p.  808.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 84.  S.  Willdenov/^'^  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  41.;  and  Jig.  41.  in 
p.  801.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Sfc  85.  S.  Pontedera'jvm  Willd.  Pontedera’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  661.  ; Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclo.,  No.  18. ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  24. 

Synonymes.  S.  pumila  alpina  nigricans,  folio  oleagino  serrato,  Ponted.  Comp.  148,  149. ; S.  Pon- 
teddre  Bellardi  App.  ad  FI.  Ped.  45. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  noticed  in  Koch’s  specific  character  ; the  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  43.  ; our  fig.  1465.  in  p.  775. ; and  Jig.  43.  in  p.  801. 

Spec.  Char.,  $-c.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated,  acute,  glabrous  ; glaucous  beneath, 
and  obtuse  at  their  base  ; the  midrib,  footstalks,  and  young  leaves  hairy. 
Ovary  oblong  and  downy.  (Sal.  Wob.)  A shrub  or  low  tree.  Switzer- 
land. Height  12  ft.  to  13  ft.  Introduced  1821.  Flowers  yellow ; April. 

¥ 86.  S.  macrostipula'cea  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  130.;  and  Jig.  130.  in 
p.  815.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

sfc  i 87.  S.  incane'scens  ? Schl.  (Sal.  Wob  , No.  120.;  and  Jig.  120.  in 
p.  813.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

sfc  ¥ 88.  S panno'sa  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  t.  123.  ; and  Jig.  123.  in  p.  814.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 
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1435.  Salix  Pontedfrano. 
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Se  89.  S.  muta'bilis  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  160.)  is  described  in  our  first 

edition. 

¥ 90.  S.  cine'rea  L.  The  grey  Sallow,  or  ash-coloured 
Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1449.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  215.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI., 
ed.  3. 

Synonyme.  S.  cinerea  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  36. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal.  JVob.  The  male  is  figured  in 
Eng.  Bot. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1897.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  125. ; our  fig.  1466. ; and 
fig.  125.  in  p.  814. 

Sj>ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Lower  leaves  entire  ; upper 
serrated,  obovate-lanceolate ; glaucous,  downy,  and  reti- 
culated with  veins  beneath.  Stipules  half- heart-shaped, 
serrated.  Ovary  silky  ; its  stalk  half  as  long  as  the 
lanceolate  bracteas.  (Smith.)  A shrub  or  middle-sized 
tree.  England,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist 
woods.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April, 
and  again  in  September. 

*£  91.  S.  aqua  tica  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1437.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  127.  ; and 
our  Jig.  127.  in  p.  815.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

^ 92.  S.  oleifo'lia  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1402.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  126.  ; and 
Jig.  126.  in  p.  814.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

¥ 93.  S.  gemina'ta  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  129.  ; and  Jig.  129.  in p. 815.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

sfe  94.  S.  cri'spa  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  42.  ; and  Jig.  42.  in  p.  801.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 95.  S.  auri'ta  L.  (Engs  Bot.,  t.  1487.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  124,  ; and  our 
Jig.  124.  in  p.  814.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

96.  S.  latifo'lia  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  118.  ; and  Jig.  118.  in  p.  813.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


¥ 97.  S.  ca'prea  L.  The  Goat  Willow,  or  the  great  round-leaved  Sallow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1448.  ; Eng. 

FI.,  4.  p.  225. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3., 
p.  429. 

Synonymes.  Common  Black  Sallow,  Saugh 
in  Yorkshire , Grey  Withy. 

Derivation.  The  name  c&prea  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  reputed  fondness 
of  goats  for  the  catkins,  as  exemplified 
in  the  wooden  cut  of  the  venerable  Tra- 
gus, their  namesake. 


1467.  S.  ciprca. 


1468.  S.  caprea,  male. 
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The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  both  in  Haync  Abbild. 

Engravings.  Hofftn.  Sal.,  t.  3.  f.  1,  2.  t.  21.  f.  a.  b.  c. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1488.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  122.  ; 
our  Jig.  1467.,  from  the  Sal.  Wob.  ; and^ig.  1468.  representing  the  male,  and  Jig.  1469.  the  female, 
both  from  Host’s  Sal.  Aust.,  t.  66,  67.  ; and^g.  122.  in  p.  814. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  pointed,  serrated, 
waved  ; pale  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  somewhat  crescent-shaped. 
Catkins  oval.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile,  and 
undivided.  Capsules  swelling.  {Smith.)  A moderate-sized  tree,  with 
spreading,  round,  brown  or  purplish  branches,  minutely  downy  when  young. 
Britain,  in  woods  and  dry  pastures,  common.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Flowers  yellow,  very  showy  ; April  and  May. 

Leaves  larger  and 
broader  than  in  any 
other  of  the  genus  ; of 
a deep  green  above,  with 
a downy  rib  ; white  un- 
derneath, or  rather  glau- 
cous, and  veiny,  densely 
clothed  with  soft,  white, 
cottony  down;  generally 
broadly  ovate,  approach- 
ing to  orbicular,  with 
a sharp  point ; some- 
times more  elliptical  ; 
either  rounded  or  slightly 
heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
varying  in  length  from 
2 in.  to  3 in. ; the  margin 
wavy,  and  more  or  less 
strongly  serrated.  Foot- 
stalks stout,  downy.  Cat- 
kins numerous,  much 
earlier  than  the  foliage, 
and  almost  sessile.  This 
tree,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
observes,  “ distinguishes 
itself,  in  the  spring,  by 
being  loaded  with  hand- 
some yellow  blossoms  before  any  of  its  leaves  appear.  The  flowering 
branches  of  this  species  are  called  palms,  and  are  gathered  by  children  on 
Easter  Sunday ; the  relics  of  the  Catholic  ceremony  formerly  performed  in 
commemoration  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem. 

& 98.  S.  sphacela'ta  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2333.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  121.; 
and  Jig.  121.  in  p.  813.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Group  xvii.  Nigricantes  Borrer. 

Shrubs  with  long  Branches , or  small  Trees.  Mostly  Sallows.  Prin.  sp.  105. 

109.  111.  and  122. 


1469.  S.  caprea,  female. 


A group  as  difficult  to  define  as  are  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  constituted. 
Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous  or  silky.  Style  more  or 
less  2-cleft.  In  leaves,  many  of  this  kind  approach  those  of  the  group 
Cinereae  very  nearly,  having  ovate  or  obovate  ones  ; but  the  leaves  are  less 
wrinkled. — Plants  shrubs  with  long  branches,  or  small  trees.  {Hook.)  The 
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term  Nigricantes  has  been  applied  to  this  group,  not,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  constituted 
turning  black  in  drying,  but  to  mark  their  affinity  to  S.  nigricans  Smith,  a 
well-known  individual  of  their  number. 

3k  99.  S.  austra'lis  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  103.  ; and  our  Jig.  103.  in 
p.  809.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

3k  100.  S.  vaude'nsis  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  117.;  and  our  Jig.  117.  in 
p.  812.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

3k  101.  S.  grisophy'lla  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  119.  ; and  our  Jig.  119. 
in  p.  813.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 102.  S.  lacu'stris  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  116.  ; and  our  Jig.  116.  in 
p.  812.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

3k  103.  S.  crassifo'lia  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  115.  ; and  our  Jig.  115.  in 
p.  812.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

31  104-.  S.  Cotinifo'lia  Smith.  The  Cotinus,  or  Quince,  leaved  Sallow, 
or  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  FI.  Br.,  p.  1066.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  220. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  430. 

Synonymes.  S.  spadicea  Villars's  Dauph.  3777. ; S.  phylicifdlia  var.  Koch 
Comm.  p.  42. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot., 
and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1403.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  114.;  our  fig.  1470. ; and 
Jig.  114.  in  p.  812. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  spreading,  downy. 

Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  slightly 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy,  with  rectangular  veins 
beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  notched  stigmas. 

( Smith  Eng.  FI .)  An  upright  shrub,  with  straight, 

round,  brown,  downy,  moderately  spreading  branches; 

Britain,  in  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Height 
2 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May.  1470.  s.cotmifdiia. 

3k  ¥ 105.  S.  hi'rta  Smith.  The  hairy -branched  Sallow , or  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1404. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  221. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

Synonyme.  S.  pfcta  Schleicher  is  the  female  of  S.  hirta.  ( Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.) 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  The  female 
is  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1404.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  113.  ; and  owe  fig.  113.  in  p.  811. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  densely  hairy.  Leaves  elliptic-heart- 
shaped, pointed,  finely  crenate,  downy  on  both  sides.  Stipules  half-heart- 
shaped, flat,  toothed,  nearly  glabrous.  (Smith.)  A small  tree,  remarkable 
for  its  thick,  round,  hoary  branches,  clothed  very  densely  with  prominent, 
close,  horizontal,  soft,  cottony  hairs.  Britain,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Height  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

3k  106.  S.  rivula'ris  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  102.;  and  our  Jig . 102.  in 
p.  809.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

t 107.  S.  atropurpu'rea  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  156.)  is  described  in 
our  first  edition. 

3k  108.  S.  coria'cea  Forbes  (Sal  Wob  , No.  112.;  and  our  Jig.  112.  in 
p.  811.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

3k  109.  S.  nTgricans  Smith.  The  dark  broad -leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1213. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  172.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

Synonyme.  S.  ^hylicifblia  B Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1442. 

The  Sexes.  Smith  has  described  both  sexes  in  Eng.  FI. ; the  female  from  Lapland  specimens : the 
male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  The  S.  nigrescens  Schl. , female,  is  figured  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  as  the  female  of  S.  nigricans  Smith.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  flowers  of  the  female  have 
been  found  wild  in  Britain.  {Hook.  Br.  FI.,  eel  2.) 

Engravings.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t.  8.  f.  c. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1213. ; and  our  fig.  37.  in  p.  799. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  crcnate  ; glabrous,  with  a 
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downy  rib,  above ; glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  2,  thrice  the  length  of  the 
hairy  bractea.  Ovary  lanceolate,  downy,  on  a short  downy  stalk.  (Smith.) 
A large  bushy  shrub,  scarcely  attaining  the  height  or  form  of  a tree,  with 
upright,  round,  stout,  rather  brittle  branches,  glabrous,  except  when  young. 
Britain,  in  fens,  osier  grounds,  woods,  and  thickets.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Flowers  yellow  ; April. 

sfe  110.  S.  Anderson IA'NA  Smith.  Anderson’s  Willow,  or  the  Green  Mountain 

Sallow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  2343  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  223.  ; Hook.  Br.  Fi.,  ed.  3. 

Synonyme.  S.  phylicifblia  var.  Koch  Comm. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in  Sal.  Wob , 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2343.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  109. ; and  our  fig.  109.  in  p.  811. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  upright.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  finely  notched, 
slightly  downy,  paler  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  nearly  glabrous. 
Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary  glabrous  ; its  stalks  almost  equal  to 
the  bractea.  Style  cloven,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  (Smith.)  An 
upright  bushy  shrub.  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains  ; and 
England,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  below  Newcastle.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft. 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

an  111.  S.  z>amasce'na  Forbes.  The  Damson-Zearecf  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  157  ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2709.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 
Synonymes.  S.  damascenifhlia  Anderson  MSS.  ; S.  phylicifblia  Lin. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  described  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  “ Mr.  Ander- 
son possessed  both  sexes,  but  we  have  seen  the  female  only.”  ( Borrer .) 

Engraving.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2709. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Young  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  or 
rhomboidal,  bluntly  toothed  ; silky  when  young  ; at  length  nearly  glabrous  ; 
green  on  both  surfaces.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped.  Catkins,  with  the 
flowers  in  blossom,  longer  than  the  floral  leaves.  Bracteas  (scales)  ob- 
ovate.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous.  Style  divided,  longer  than  the  diverging 
stigmas.  (Borrer.)  An  upright  bushy  shrub,  nearly  allied  to  S.  Ander- 
son iana.  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  England.  Height  6 ft.  to  12  ft. 

Flowers  yellow  ; April. 

2k  112.  S.  Anson ia'na  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  107.;  and  our  Jig.  107.  in 
p.  810.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

2k  113.  S.  helve'tica  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  159.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 

2k  114.  S.  fi'rma  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  106.;  and  our  Jig.  106.  in  p.  810.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

afe  115.  S.  carpinifo'lia  Schl.  (Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  155.)  is  described 
in  our  first  edition. 

116.  S.  rotunda'ta  Forbes.  The  round-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.  Sal  Wob.,  No.  104. 

Synonyme.  ? S.  rotundifblia  Host. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  104.  ; owe  fig.  1471.,  p.  780.  ; andy?g.  104.  in  p.  809. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  orbicular,  bluntly  serrated;  glabrous  and  shining 
above  ; glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
serrated,  glandular.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  glabrous,  stalked.  Style  twice 
the  length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.)  An  upright-growing  shrub 
or  low  tree.  Switzerland.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  introduced  in  1824. 
Flowers  yellow ; April  and  May. 

It  117.  S.  du'ra  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  105.;  and  our  Jig.  105.  in  p.  810.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

2k  *£  118.  S.  ForstereTaa  Smith.  The  glaucous  Mountain  Sallow,  or 
Forster’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  2.  p.  224.  ; Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  110. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 
p.  431. 
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Synonyme.  S.  phylicifblia  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  41. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  where  the  style  is  repre- 
sented too  short  ( Smith  Eng.  FI.  ) ; and  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2344. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  110.  ; and  our  Jig.  110.  In  p.  811. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Leaves  elliptic- 
obovate,  acute,  crenate,  slightly  downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  vaulted. 
Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  notched  stig- 
mas. (Smith.)  A tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  finely  downy  branches. 
Britain,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

^ 119.  S.  rupe'stris  JDonn.  The  silky  Rock  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  5.,  p.  231.  (Smith) ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  222.  ; Ilook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 
The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Ft.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2342. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  111. ; and  our  fig.  111.  in  p.  811. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  trailing.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  serrated,  flat,  even, 
silky  on  both  sides.  Stipules  hairy.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary 
stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  undivided  stigmas. 
(Smith.)  A trailing  shrub,  with  dark-coloured  branches,  covered  with  very- 
fine  down  when  young.  Scotland,  in  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April. 

A perfectly  distinct  kind.  The  branches  are  tough,  and  suitable  for  tying 
and  basketwork. 

ak  120.  S.  tenuifo'lia  L.  The  thin-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  292.  t.  8.  f.  c. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  179. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. ; 
Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2795. 

Synonymcs.  S.  arbuscula  Wahlenb.  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  45.  “ If  Koch  had  known  S.  tenuifblia 
Smith  FI.  Br.  in  the  living  plant,  I think  he  would  have  referred  it  to  his  own  S.  phylicifblia.” 
(Borrer  in  a letter.)  S.  tenuifolia  of  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2186.  is  S.  bfcolor  Hook.  Br.  FI. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp, -,and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  50.  ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2795.  ; and  our  fig.  50.  in  p.  802. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Young  shoots  and  petioles  densely  pubescent. 
Disks  of  leaves  elliptical  or  oblong,  flat,  with  a recurved  point,  crenate, 
reticulated  with  sunken  veins,  slightly  hairy  ; glaucous  beneath.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped.  Catkins  on  a short  stalk  that  bears  small  leaves.  Brac- 
tea  oblong,  shaggy.  Ovary  glabrous,  on  a glabrous  stalk.  Style  as  long  as 
the  stigmas.  A much-branched  spreading  shrub.  England,  above  the 
bridge  at  Kirby  Lonsdale.  Height  10ft.  to  12ft.  Stamens  yellow;  May. 

^ ¥ 121.  S.  propi'nqua  Borr.  The  nearly  related,  or  Jlat-leaved,  upright. 
Mountain  Willow. 


Identification.  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2729. ; Hook. 
Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  the  Specific  Cha- 
racter ; and  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2729. ; and  our  fig.  1472. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Young  shoots 
pubescent  with  minute  down.  Leaves  ellip- 
tical, obscurely  crenate,  nearly  flat,  nearly 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces ; veins  slightly 
sunken  ; under  surface  pale  green.  Stipules 
small,  vaulted,  glanded.  Ovary  stalked, 
silky  towards  the  point.  Style  longer  than 
the  notched  stigmas.  (Borrer.)  An  upright 
shrub.  Britain.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Flowers 
yellow  ; May. 


& 122.  S.  petra;'a  Anders.  The  Rock  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.  First  distinguished  by  Mr.  G.  Anderson.  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl..  t.  2725.. 
Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 

\ Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  97. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t 2725.;  and  our  fig.  97.  in  p.  808. 

j Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  oblong. 
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serrated,  carinate,  twisted,  reticulated  with  deeply  sunken  veins  ; beneath, 
hairy,  glaucous,  at  length  pale  green.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped, 
flattish,  having  few  glands.  Ovary  stalked,  naked,  wrinkled  towards  the 
point.  Style  divided,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas  ( Borr .)  An  upright 
shrub.  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains.  Height  10  ft.  to  15ft. 
Flowers  yellow ; May. 

S.  petrae'a  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  hfrta  Smith  Eng.  Hot.  t.  1404. ; and  still 
more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  S.  stylaris  of  Seringe  Monogr.  des  Saules  de  la  Suisse, 

p.  62. 

*£  123.  S.  Ammann ia'na  Willd.  (Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  663.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 

& 124.  S.  atrovi'rens  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  108.  ; and  oury^g.  108.  in 
p.  810.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 125.  S.  strf/pida  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  100.;  and  our  Jig.  100.  in 
p.  809.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Sfe  126.  S.  so'rdida  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  101. ; and  our  Jig.  101.  in 
p.  809.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 127.  S.  Schleicher ia'na  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  98.  ; and  our  Jig.  98. 

in  p.  808.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition, 
sfc  128.  S.  grisone  nsis  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  99. ; and  our  Jig.  99.  in 
p.  808.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Group  xviii.  Bicolores  Borrer. 

Bushy  Shrubs,  with  Leaves  dark  green  above , and  glaucous  beneath.  Prin. 
sp.  131.  133,  134.  and  142. 


r 

i 

_jfc_ 

j M. 

Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovaries  silky.  Leaves  between  obovate  and  lanceo- 
late, glabrous,  or  nearly  so ; dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  very  glaucous 
on  the  under  one.  — Plants  twiggy  bushes,  (Hook.) 

& 129.  S.  tenu'ior  Borrer  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2650.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 

^ 130.  S.  laxiflo'ra  Borr.  The  loose- 
catkined  Willow. 

Identification.  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2749  ; Hook. 

Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng. 

Bot.  Suppl.  The  male  plant  is  not  known. 

Engraving.  Eng.  Bot.  Sup.,  t.  2749.  ; and  our  fig.  1473. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Young  shoots 
slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  glabrous,  flat, 
broadly  obovate,  narrower  to  the  base, 
slightly  toothed,  glaucescent  beneath  ; 
upper  leaves  acute.  Stipules  small,  con- 
cave. Flowers  loosely  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Ovary  stalked,  bluntish,  glabrous 
in  the  lower  part.  Style  as  long  as  the 
linear  divided  stigmas.  (Borrer.)  A low, 
bushy,  deciduous  tree,  or  tree-like  shrub. 

Britain,  in  various  places,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Height  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 

Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 
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*£  131.  S.  Lau'rina  Smith.  The  Laurel-Zeawrf,  or  shining  dark-green , Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  122. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  425. 

Synonymes.  S.  bicolor  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1806. ; S.  arbuscula  Wahlcnb.  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  45. 
The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  and  figured  in  Eng. 

Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1806. ; Sal.  Wob.,  t.  38. ; our  fig.  1474. ; 
and^g.  38.  in  p.  800. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  waved, 
and  slightly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous  ; glaucous 
beneath.  Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base.  Stipules 
pointed,  serrated.  Bracteas  obtuse,  hairy,  and  half 
as  long  as  the  densely  downy,  ovate,  long- stalked 
ovary.  (Smith.)  A shrub  or  small  tree.  Britain,  in 
various  parts ; growing  plentifully  in  woods  and 
thickets.  Height  6ft.  to  12ft.  Flowers  yellow; 

March  and  April. 

& 132.  S.  pa'tens  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  39. ; and  our  Jig.  39.  in  p.  800.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

st  133.  S.  radi'cans  Smith.  The  rooting-branched  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  p.  1053. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  428. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2701. 
Synonyme.  S.  /jhylicifblia  Linn.  FI.  Lapp.  No.  351.  t.  8.  f.  d. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.,  where  Smith  has  noticed  that  he  had  not  observed 
the  catkins  of  the  male.  The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sul.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1958. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  46. ; and  our  fig.  46.  in  p.  802. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  wavy  serratures,  very  glabrous  ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  glandular  on  the  inside.  Ovary  lanceolate, 
stalked,  silky.  Style  twice  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  Branches  trailing. 
(Smith.)  A low,  spreading,  glabrous  bush,  whose  long,  recumbent,  brown  or 
purplish  branches  take  root  as  they  extend  in  every  direction.  Scotland,  on 
the  Breadalbane  Mountains.  Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

& 134.  S.  ~Borreria'NA  Smith.  Borrer’s,  or  the  dark  upright , Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  174. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2619.  ; 

Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  in  Eng.  FI.  and  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl., 
and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  have  found  the  female  at  Killin,  in  Breadal- 
bane. (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.) 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  45. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2619.  ; our 
fig.  1475. ; andj¥g.  45.  in  p.  802. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
serrated  wiih  shallow  nearly  even  serratures,  very 
glabrous  ; glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
small.  Bracteas  (scales)  acute,  shaggy.  (Smith.)  A 
much-branched  shrub,  decumbent  at  the  base  only. 

Scotland,  in  Highland  mountain  valleys.  Height 
6 ft.  to  10  ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April.  1475.  s.  Boneridna. 

] & 135.  S.  Davali, ia'na  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,.  t.  2701.;  Sal.  Wob., 

No.  47.;  and  our  Jig.  47.  in  p.  802.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

sk  136.  S.  te'trapla  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2702.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  49.; 
and  our  Jig.  49.  in  p.  802.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 137.  S.  ramifu'sca  Forbes,  ? Anders.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  53.;  and  our  Jig.  53. 
in  p.  803.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

‘Ik  138.  S.  Vorbesia'na.  Forbes’s  Willow  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  51.;  and  our 
Jig.  51.  in  p.  803.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 139.  S.  Weigelz^'nj  Borr.  Weigel’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Borr.  in  Eng  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2656. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.,  p.  434. 

Synonyme.  S . Wulfen/Awa  Smith  Eng.  FI.  4.  p.  176. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  figured  in  Eng.  But.  Suppl.-,  the  male  in  Sal.  Wob.,  as  that  of  S.  Wuli- 
fen  tana. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2656.  ; our  fig.  1475. ; and  fig.  48.  in  p.  802. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  or  almost  round, 
with  a short  point,  obsoletely  crenate ; glabrous  on  both  sides, 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks. 
Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas  (scales)  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than 
the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary.  Style  longer  than  the  stigmas. 
(Borrer.)  An  upright  shrub.  Britain.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

A desirable  species  for  small  collections,  on  account  of  its 
roundish  foliage. 


34  140.  S.  ni  tens  Anders.  The  glitterin g-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Anders.  MS.  ; Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  175. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  426. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2655. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  44.  ;fig.  1477. ; and 
fig.  44.  in  p.  801. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptical,  acute,  slightly 
serrated  ; nearly  glabrous  above,  with  sunk  veins ; glabrous 
and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  small.  Catkins  on  short 
stalks.  Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas  (scales)  oblong, 
hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalks  of  the  ovary.  Style 
longer  than  the  stigmas.  ( Borr .)  An  upright  shrub, 

nearly  allied  to  S.  Weigehana,  and  more  nearly  to  S. 

Crow eana.  England,  in  Teesdale.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  1477.  s.  nuen». 


& 141.  S.  Crowe a'na  Smith.  Crowe’s  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1146.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  192. ; Hook.  Br.,  ed.  3. 

Synonymes.  S.  arbuscula  Wahlenb.  var.  Koch  Comm.  p.  45.  ; S.  hilmilis  Schl.  is  cited  in  Sal.  Wob. 
as  the  female  of  S.  Cro weana  Smith  ; ? S.  heterophylla  Host. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  Mr.  Borrer  deems  the 
case  of  the  combination  of  the  filaments  to  be  one  monstrous  in  the  species,  rather  than  innate 
and  characteristic. 

Engravings.  Eng  Bot.,  t.  1146. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  52.  ; and  our  fig.  52.  in.  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  Filaments  combined  below.  Leaves  elliptical,  slightly  ser- 
rated, quite  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  (Smith.)  A bushy  shrub,  with 
many  stout,  irregularly  spreading,  glabrous,  leafy,  brittle,  brownish  yellow 
branches.  England,  in  swampy  meadows  and  thickets.  Height  5 ft.  to 
10  ft,  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

This  Salix,  when  covered  with  male  blossoms,  is  amongst  the  most  hand- 
some of  the  genus;  nor  are  the  leaves  destitute  of  beauty. 

& 142.  S.  bi'color  Ehrh.  The  two-coloured  Willow. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Arb.,  118.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  427.  ; ? Hayne  Abbild.,  p 238. 

Synonymes.  S.  tenuifblia  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2186..  as  to  the  figure  ; S.  floribunda  Forbes. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  described  in  SaL  Wob.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. ; some 
notice  of  what  Mr.  Borrer  deems  the  female  is  given  in  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2186.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  54.  ; and  ourjifg  54.  in  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  elliptical ; green  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and 
glaucous  beneath  ; serrated,  ending  in  oblique  points.  Stipules  crescent- 
shaped, serrated.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious,  bright  yellow.  Filaments 
slightly  bearded  at  the  base.  (Sal.  Wob.)  A bushy  spreading  shrub,  with 
short  yellow  branches,  slightly  villous  when  young ; the  older  ones  rather 
a yellowish  green,  quite  glabrous.  Britain.  Height  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Flowers 
yellow ; April,  and  a second  time  in  July. 

safe  143.  S.  phillyreiko  lia  Borrer.  The  Phillyrea-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Borrer  in  Eng  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2660. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.  p.  417. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  the  female  in  the  fruit-bearnig 
state. 

Engraving.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2060. ; and  our  fig.  1473. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  strongly  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules 
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small.  Young  snoots  pubescent. 
Bracteas  (scales)  oblong,  hairy, 
longer  than  the  glabrous  stalk  of 
the  glabrous  ovary.  Sty’e  as  long 
as  the  stigmas.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  kinds,  this  one  may 
stand  between  S.  bicolor  and  S. 
Dicksomdwtf,  in  both  of  which  the 
leaves  are  for  the  most  part  obso- 
letely  serrated,  and  of  a figure 
approaching  to  obovate  with  a 
point.  ( Borrer .)  An  upright 
much-branched  shrub.  Highland 
valleys  of  Scotland.  Height  4 ft 
to  5 ft.  Flowers  yellow ; April. 

j*  144.  S.  Dickso xia'na  Smith  (En 
and  our  Jig.  55.  in  p.  803.)  ii 


g.  Bot.,  t.  1390. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  55. ; 
i described  in  our  first  edition. 


Group  xix.  V acciniifolico  Borrer. 

Small , and  generally  procumbent,  Shrubs.  Prin.  sp.  145.  and  149. 


«£] 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovary  sessile,  dowmy.  Leaves  bearing  a considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  a Facclnium  ; opaque  ; the  under  surface  glaucous. 
— Plants,  small  shrubs,  usually  procumbent,  rarely  erect.  {Hook.  Br.  FI., 
ed.  2.,  adapted.)  It  is  probable  that  S.  arbuscula  L.  is  the  same  as  one  or 
more  of  the  four  kinds,  S.  aacciniifdlia  Walker,  S.  carinata  Smith , S.  joruni- 
folia  Smith,  and  S.  venulosa  Smith.  ( Borrer , in  his  manuscript  list.) 


-*  145.  S.  Facciniifo'li a Walker.  The  Vaccinium-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Walker’s  Essay  on  Nat.  Hist.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  194. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed, 

Syno?iyme.  S.  prunifblia,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.  p.  59. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2341. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  57. ; our  fig.  1479.  ; and  fig. 

57.  in  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrated  ; glabrous 
and  even  above,  glaucous  and  silky  beneath.  Capsules 
ovate,  silky.  Stems  decumbent.  (Smith.)  A low  decum- 
bent shrub,  very  distinct  from  S.  jurunifolia,  of  a much 
more  humble  stature,  with  decumbent,  or  trailing,  long 
and  slender  branches,  silky  when  young,  though  other- 
wise glabrous.  Scotland,  on  Highland  mountains.  Height 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May.  i479 


ss  146.  S.  carina'ta  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1363.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  59.;  and 
our  Jig.  59.  in  p.  803  ) is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

j*  147.  S.  prunifo'lia  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1361.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  56.;  and 
our  Jig.  56.  in  p.  803.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

& 148.  S.  venulo'sa  Smith  (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1362.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  56. ; and 
our  Jig.  58.  in  p.  803.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


Sfe  149.  S.  cas'si a Villars.  The  grey-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Villars  Dauph.,  3.  768. ; Smith  in  Rees’s  Cyclo.,  No.  80. ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  59. 
Synnnymes.  S.  myrtillbldes  Willd.  Sp.  PI  4.  p.  686.  . S prostrata  Ehrh.  Pl.  Select,  p.  159. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sat.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Villars  Dauph.,  3.  t.  50.  i.  11. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  66. ; and  our  fig.  66.  in  p.  804, 
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Spec , Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  not 
shining,  entire,  and  revolute  at  the  edge.  Catkin  upon  a short  leafy  twiglet. 
Capsule  ovate-conical,  tomentose,  seemingly  sessile,  eventually  having  a 
very  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Style 
shortish.  Stigmas  ovate-oblong,  entire,  and  bifid  (Koch.)  — A low  strag- 
gling'shrub  Alps  of  Dauphine;  and  in  Savoy,  upon  the  mountain  Enzein- 
dog.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  yellow ; May, 
and  again  in  August. 

Group  xx.  Myrtilloides  Borrer. 

Small  Bilberry -like  Shrubs,  not  Natives  of  Britain.  Prin.  sp.  150. 


This  group  consists  of  exotic  kinds,  and,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in  Hook. 
Br.  FI.  ; and,  consequently,  we  cannot  quote  characteristics  thence.  In 
S.  myrtilloides  L.,  we  believe  that  the  epithet  was  meant  to  express  a like- 
ness in  the  foliage  to  that  of  Faccinium  Myrtillus  L.  ; and  we  suppose  that 
this  likeness  appertains  to  each  of  the  kinds  of  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  con- 
stituted his  group  Myrtilloides. 

150.  S.  myrtilloides  L.  The  Myrtillus-like,  or  Bilberry -leaved.  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1446. ; Wahl.  FI.  Lapp.,  p.  267. ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  52. 

Syno"y?ne.  S elegans  Besser  En.  PI.  Volhyn.  p.  77.  {Koch.) 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Rees’s  Cyclo.,  and  the  male  partly  so. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t.  8.  f.  i.  k.  ; and  our  Jig.  1480. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  very  various  in  form,  ovate,  subcordate  at  the  base, 
oblong,  or  lanceolate  ; entire,  opaque,  glabrous ; veins  appearing  reticulated 
beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate.  Fruit-bearing 
catkin  (?  catkin  of  the  female  in  any  state) 
borne  on  a leafy  twiglet.  Bracteas  (scales) 
glabrous  or  ciliated.  Capsules  (?  or  rather 
ovaries)  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous,  upon  a 
stalk  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  the 
gland.  Style  short.  Stigmas  ovate,  notched. 

(Koch.)  The  flowers  of  the  female  are  dis- 
posed in  lax  cylindrical  catkins.  (Smith.)  A 
low  shrub.  Carpathia,  Poland,  Livonia,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  through  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in 
1772.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

151.  S.  pedicella'ris  Pursh  (FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  611.)  is  described  in 

our  first  edition. 

**  152.  S.  plamfo'lia  Pursh  (FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  611.)  is  described 
in  our  first  edition. 


Group  xxi.  Myrsinltes  Borrer. 


Small  bushy  Shrubs. 


Prin.  sp.  153.  155.  and  159. 


n 


Stamens  2 to  a flower.  Ovaries  downy.  Leaves  oval  or  broadly  elliptical, 
serrated,  small,  glossy,  rigid.  — Plants  small  and  bushy.  (Hook.  Br.  FI., 
adapted.)  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  epithet  Afyrsinites  in  S.  Jl/yrsi- 
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nites  L.  has  been  intended  to  imply  a likeness  in  the  foliage  of  that  kind  to 
that  of  the  Faccmium  ikfyrsinites  ; and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  cha- 
racter obtains  more  or  less  in  all  the  kinds  of  the  group. 

j*  153.  S.  A/yrsinites  L.  The  Whortleberry-Zeauerf  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.,  cited  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2753.,  the  text;  FI.  Dan.,  t.  1054. 

( Smith .) 

Synonymes.  S.  A/yrsinltes  /3,  Smith  Eng.  FI.  4.  p.  195.;  S.  arbutifblia  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

probably  S.  Macnabfawa  Macgillivray  in  Jameson’s  Edinb.  Phil.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830. 

The  Sexes.  It  is  implied  in  the  Spec.  Char.,  Ac.,  that  the  female  is  known. 

Engraving.  FI.  Dan.,  t.  1054.  (Smith) ; and  our  fig.  1481. 

Spec.  Char.  tyc.  This  has,  like  S.  6etulifdlia,  short  catkins,  and 
distinctly  seri  ated  leaves ; but  these  are  more  acute,  and  of  an 
ovate-lanceolate  figure ; and  the  long  style  seems  to  afford  a dis- 
tinctive character.  (Borrer.)  A low  shrub.  Scottish  mountains. 

Height  6 in.  to  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

Stems  and  leaves  like  those  of  2?etula  nana,  very  dark,  and 
almost  black  when  dry. 

154.  S.  .Betulifo'lia  Forster  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  60. ; andyfg.  60.  in 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

155.  S.  proci/bibens  Forbes.  The  procumbent  Willow. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  61. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  429. 

Synonymes.  S.  la'vis  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  1.,  p.  432. ; S.  retilsa  Wither.  Bot.  Arr.  ed.  4.,  2.  p.  tv- 
The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  and  Sal  Wob.  The  male 
plant  has  not  come  under  our  notice.  (Borrer.) 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2753. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  61. ; and  our  fig.  61.  in  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sf-c.  Branches  diverging.  Leaves  oval,  minutely  serrated,  re- 
curved, bright  green  and  shining  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  elongated, 
thick,  cylindrical.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  tapering,  obsoletely  quadrangular. 
Style  short,  deeply  cloven.  Stigmas  spreading,  bifid.  (Borrer.)  A low 
procumbent  shrub,  extending  along  the  ground,  with  greenish  brown,  pu- 
bescent, round,  shortish  branches.  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Height  6 in. 
to  1 ft.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 

sk  156.  S.  retu'sa  L.  The  retus e-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1445. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  684. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  234. 

Synonyme.  S.  serpyllifblia  Jacq.  Austr.  t.  298. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Bees’s  Cyelo.,  and  thence  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and 
below  ; and  both  are  figured  in  Hayne  Abbild. : the  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  298.  ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  139.  ; our  fig.  1482.  ; and  fig.  139. 
in  p.  818. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  above. 

Catkins  of  the  female  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Bracteas  (scales) 
the  length  of  the  oblong  smooth  ovary.  (Smith.)  A trailing  shrub. 

Alps  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  Height 
6 in.  to  1 ft.  Introduced  in  1763.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

Ac.  157.  S.  KiTAiBELJ/CzV/f  Willd.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  64.;  and  our  fig.  64.  in 
p.  804.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

m 158.  S.  U'va-i/rsi  Pursh  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  151.;  and  our  Jig.  151.  in 
p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


1482.  S.  retusa. 


4.  p.  682. ; 


1481. 

p.  803.) 


Ac  159.  S.  serpyllifo'lia  Scop. 


The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1207.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  684. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  325. 
Synonyme.  S.  retilsa  Koch  y Koch  Comm.  p.  63. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  the  female  in  Hayne  Abbild. 

Engravings.  Scop.  Carn.,  t.  61.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  65. : our  jigs.  1483,  1484.;  and  ;y 
fig.  65.  in  p.  804. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
glabrous,  shining  above.  Catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers. 

Capsules  elliptic,  glabrous.  Stigmas  sessile.  (Smith.)  ( 


*3 


A very  diminutive  shrub.  High  mountains  of  France,  rOvJ 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Height  1 in.  to  2 in.  Introd.  148L  s.  jerpyiu- 
1818.  Flowers  yellow  ; April  and  May. 
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160.  S.  cordifo'lia  Pursh  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  143.,  a leaf;  and  Jig.  143.  in 
p.  818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


Group  xxii.  HerbacecB  Borrer. 

Very  low  Shrubs,  scarcely  rising  an  inch  above  the  Ground.  Prin.  sp.  161.  and  162. 


There  are  only  two  species  in  this  group,  the  characteristics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  specific  characters. 


.1*  161.  S.  herba'cea  L.  The  herbaceous-/oo&i»g  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  2445. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  199. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Ft.  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  and 
Host  Sal.  Austr. ; in  Eng.  Bot.,  the  female  in  fruit  and  flower,  and  bractea  (scale)  of  the  male. 
Both  sexes  were  living,  in  183f>,  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1907.;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  62.;  and  Host  Sal.  Austr.,  1.  t.  104.;  our 
fig.  1485. ; and  fig.  62.  in  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  orhicular,  serrated,  reticulated 
with  veins  ; very  glabrous  and  shining  on  both  sides. 

Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  (Smith.)  A 
diminutive  shrub.  Britain,  on  the  Welsh  and  High- 
land mountains.  Height  1 in.  to  3 in.  in  a wild 
state,  but  much  higher  in  a state  of  culture.  Flowers 
yellow  ; June. 

S.  herbacea  is  the  least  of  British  willows,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  least  of  all  shrubs. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Scandinavia , calls  it  a perfect  tree  in 
miniature ; so  small,  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  and  root, 
trunk,  and  branches  spread  out  in  a small  pocket-book. 

162.  i S',  pola'ris  Wahlenb.  The  Polar  Willow. 

Identification.  Wahlenb.  Suec.,  p.  636. ; FI.  Lapp.,  p.  261. ; Koch  Comm.,  p.  64. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Wahl.  FI.  Lapp.,  t.  13.  f.  1. ; our^gs.  1486.  and  1487.  ; and  fig.  63.  in  p.  803. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  very  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  glabrous.  Catkins 
^ of  few  flowers.  Stem  filiform,  or  thread-shaped.  (Wahlen- 
berg.)  A diminutive  shrub.  Lapland.  Height  1 in.  to  3 in. 

I!  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  yellow  ; Aprii,  and  again  in 
July. 

The  branches  and  leaves  of  this  species  are  more  tender 
* ’ during  the  spring  than  those  of  S.  herbacea ; the  stem  is 
almost  filiform. 


1487.  S.pollms 


Group  xxiii.  Hcistatce  Borrer. 

Low  Shrubs , with  very  broad  Leaves , and  exceedingly  shaggy  and  silky  Catkins. 
(Hook  Br.  FI.)  Prin.  sp.  163.  and  164. 


& 163.  S.  hasta'ta  L.  The  halberd -leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1443. ; FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  293. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  664 
The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FI.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.  t.  8.  f.  9. ; Sal.  Wob.,  No.  35. ; our  fig.  1488.  ; and  fig.  35.  in 
p.  799. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated,  undulated,  crackling,  gla- 
brous ; heart-shaped  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  unequally 
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heart-shaped,  longer  than  the  broad  footstalks. 

Catkins  very  woolly.  Ovary  lanceolate,  glabrous, 
on  a short  stalk.  (Smith.)  A tall  shrub,  or  small 
spreading  tree.  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  in  Britain 
but  rare.  Height  5 ft.  to  10ft.  Flowers  yellow; 

April  and  May. 

Varieties. 

ilfc  S.  h.  2 serrulata.  S.  hastata  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
iv.  p.664.  — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base. 

& S.  h.  3 rn alfblia.  S.  ?»alifolia  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1617.  (For  a leaf,  see  our  Jig.  36.  in 
p.739.)  — Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  toothed, 
wavy,  thin  and  crackling,  very  glabrous. 

£ ? S.  A.  4 arbuscula.  S.  arbuscula  Wahl.  FL 
Dan.  t.  1055.,  Forbes  in  Sal. 

Wob.  No.  138.,  where  there  are 

a figure  and  description  of  the  female  plant  (see  our 
Jig.  1489.,  also  Jig.  138.  in  p.  818.);  S.  arbuscula  /3 
Lin.  FI.  Suec.  p.  348.  ; S.  arbuscula  y Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
p.  1545.,  FI.  Lapp «.  t.  8.  f.  m.  — Leaves  lanceolate, 
serrated  with  distant,  small,  and  appressed  teeth,  or 


1488.  S.  hastkta. 


.a  164.  S.  lana'ta  L.  The  woolly -leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1446.  ; Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  205. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  2. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2624. : both  sexes  of  S. 
chrysanthos  FI.  Dan.  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t.  8.  f.  x.,  t.  7.  f.  7. ; Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2624. ; our  fig.  1490. : 
and  Jig.  71.  No.  2.  in  p.  805. 

.Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish  ovate,  pointed,  entire  ; shaggy  on  both 
surfaces  ; glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Ovary  sessile,  oblong,  glabrous. 
Styles  four  times  as  long  as  the  blunt  divided  stigmas.  Catkins  clothed  with 
long,  yellow,  silky  hairs.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate, 
longer  than  the  style.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Hook.)  A . 

low  shrub.  Scotland,  on  the  Clova  Mountains.  Height 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers  yellow ; May. 

The  splendid  golden  catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  light  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  bush,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  the  young  foliage,  sparkling  with  gold  and  silver. 

It  yields,  also,  more  honey  than  any  other  salix.  Grafted 
standard  high,  it  would  make  a delightful  little  spring-  m 
flowering  tree  for  suburban  gardens.  j^07Tui*ta. 


Group  xxiv.  Miscellanea  A. 

Kinds  of  Salix  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding 

Groups. 


^ 165.  S.  .egypti'aca  L.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  146.  ; and  our  Jig.  146.  in  p.  818.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

.**  166.  S.  alpi'na  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  149.;  and  our  fig.  149.  in  p. 
818.)  is  described  in  our  first  edition. 
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-*  167.  S.  berberifo'IuIa  Pali.  The  Berberry-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  2.  84  t.  82. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  683. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. ; the  female  is  noticed  in  the  Specific 
Character. 

Engravings.  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  140.  ; our  fig.  1491.  ; and  fig.  140.  in  p.  818. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish,  with  deep  tooth- 
like serratures,  glabrous,  shining,  ribbed,  and  reticulated  with 
veins  on  both  sides.  Capsules  ovate,  glabrous.  (Smith.)  A 
low  shrub.  Dauria,  in  rocky  places  on  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains ; growing,  along  with  Rhododendron  chrysanthum,  near 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Height  6 in.  to  2 ft.  Introduced 
in  1824.  Flowers  yellow  ; May. 

¥ 168.  S.  tetraspe'rma  Roxb.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  31.;  and  fig.  31.  in  p.  797.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 

H 169.  S.  zjlmifo'lia  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  158.)  is  described  in  our 

first  edition. 

m 170.  S.  villo's a Forbes  (Sal.  Wob.,  t.  92.  ; and  fg.  92.  in  p.  807.)  is 
described  in  our  first  edition. 


1491.  S.berberi{b\i&. 


Group  xxv.  Miscellanea  B. 

Kinds  of  S alix  introduced,  and  of  many  of  which  there  are  Plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges’s,  but  ivhich  we  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding 
Groups. 


S.  albescens  Schl.,  S.  almfolia  Host,  S.  Ammanniawa  Willd.,  S.  angustata 
Pursh,  S.  angustifolia  Willd.,  S.  6etulina  Host,  S.  candidula  Host,  S.  canes- 
cens  Lodd.,  S.  cerasifolia  Schl.,  S.  chrysanthos  CFd.,  S.  cinnamomea  Schl.,  S. 
clethraefolia  Schl.,  S.  conifera  Wangenh.,  S.  coruscans  Willd.,  S.  cydoniaefolia 
Schl.,  S.  dubia  Hart.,  S.  eriantha  Schl.,  R./ag.foba  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  S.  finmar- 
chica  Lodd.  Cat.,  S.  folio!osa  Afzel.,  S.  formosa  Willd.,  S.  fuscata  Pursh,  S. 
glabrata  Schl.,  S.  heterophylla  Deb.,  S.  humilis  Dec.,  S.  Jacquinn  Host,  S. 
livida  Wahlenb.,  S.  longifolia  Muhlenb.,  S.  wiespilifolia  Schl.,  S.  murina  Schl., 
S.  myricoides  Muhlenb.,  S.  nervosa  Schl.,  S.  obtusa  Link,  S.  obtusifolia 
Willd.,  S.  obtusi-serrata  Schl.,  S.  pallescens  Schl.,  S.  paludosa  Lk.,  S.  persi- 
vaefolia  Hort.,  S.  pyrenaica  Gouan,  S.  jtiyrifolia  Schl.,  S.  recurvata  Pursh,  S. 
.valviasfolia  Link,  S.  Schrademwa  Willd.,  S.  septentrionalis  Host,  S.  silesiaca 
Willd.,  S.  Starkeawa  Willd.,  S.  tetrandra  Host.  S.  ^hymelaeoides  Host,  S. 
Trevirana  Lk.,  S.  velutina  Willd.,  S.  versifolia  Spreng.,  S.  raccinioides  Host, 
S.  Waldsteimawa  Willd.,  S.  Wulfeniawa  Willd. 

Appendix. 

Kinds  of  Salix  described  or  recorded  in  Botanical  1 Forks,  but  not  introduced  into 
Britain,  or  not  known  by  these  Names  in  British  Gardens.  Descriptions  and 
reference  to  figures  are  given  in  our  first  edition,  but  here  we  insert  only  the 
names. 

S.  arctica  R.  Br.,  S.  desertorum  Rich.,  S.  rostrata  Rich.,  S.  cinerascens 
Link,  S.  grandifolia  Ser.,  S.  divaricata  Pall.,  S.  hirsuta  Thunb.,  S.  pedicellata 
l)esf,  S.  Integra  Thunb.,  S.  japonica  Thunb.,  S.  mucronata  Thunb.,  S.  rhain- 
nifolia  Pall.,  S.  Seringea/ia  Gaudin  ; S.  serotina  Pall. 

The  plates,  which  form  pages  791.  to  818.,  contain  figures  of  leaves,  of  the 
natural  size,  from  the  engravings  of  willows  given  in  the  Salictum  Woburnense  ; 
and  against  each  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaves,  we  have  placed  the  same  number,  and 
the  same  name,  which  are  given  in  the  Salictum . 
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4.  S.  lnonftndra 


lxviii.  salica'ce^e  : sa'lix. 
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§ i*  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth, 
OSIERS  AND  WILLOWS. 


II.  V laticeoliUa. 


itndulata. 


IS. 
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arboretum  et  fruticetum  britannicum. 


$ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth. 


LX VIII.  SALICA  CEJE  : SA'lIX. 
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§ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth. 

OSIERS  AND  WII-LOWS. 
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arboretum  et  fruticetum  britannicum. 
§ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth. 
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y i.  continued.  Aanlt  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth. 


arboretum  et  fruticetum  britannicum. 


§ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , marly  smooth. 


WILLOWS. 


LXV III.  SALICA'cEjE  : sa'lix. 
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$ i.  rontinued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth 
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§ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth. 

WILLOWS. 


LXVIII.  SALICA'CE.®  : SA  LIX. 

0 i.  continued.  Adult  Leaves  serrated,  nearly  smooth. 
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$ i.  continued. — Adult  Leaves  serrated , nearly  smooth.  803 

WILLOWS. 

56.  S.  7?runifdlia.  63.  5.  poldris.  62.  S.  herbJtcea  54.  5.  floribunda. 


58  S.  veuulosa, 


51).  if.  carin&ta. 
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61.  S.  procrtmbens- 
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§ ii.  Adult  Leaves  entire , nearly  smooth . 

WILLOWS. 


$ iii.  Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly , or  silky. 
WILLOWS. 


68.  S.  glauca. 


69.  S.  rla?agnilblia. 


lxviii.  ^alica'cEjE  : sa'lix. 

$ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly , or  silky. 


SOS 
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§ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly,  or  silky. 


LX VI II.  (SALICA'CEiE  : Sa'lIX. 
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$ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly , or  silky. 


Q5  S.  pennsylv;\nic.i. 
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§ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy,  woolly , or  sillcy. 


100.  S.  strfpida. 


102.  & rivularis.  s. 
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LXVIII.  SALICA'cE/E  : SA-'lIX. 
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iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy,  woolly,  or  silky 
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LXVIII.  SALICA'CEiE  : Sa'lIX. 
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§ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy,  woolly,  or  silky. 
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§ iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly , or  silky. 


LXVIII. 

§ iii.  continued.— 


SALICACEjE  I ^LIX. 

■Leaves  all  shaggy , woolly , or  si/lcy. 

SALLOWS. 
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$ iv.  Miscellaneous  Kinds. 
WILLOWS,  OSIERS,  AND  SALLOWS. 
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Genus  II. 


PO'PULUS  Toum.  The  Poplar.  Lin.  Si/st.  Dioc'cia  Octandria. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  350.  ; Lin.  Gen.,  526. ; Theo.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PI.  Germ. 
Illust.  ; Smith’s  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  242. 

Synonymes.  Peuplier,  Fr.  ; Pappel,  Ger. ; Pioppo,  Ital.  ; Poplier,  Dutch  ; Alamo,  Span. 
Derivation.  Some  suppose  the  word  P6pulus  to  be  derived  from  pallo,  or  paipallo , to  vibrate  or 
shake  ; others,  that  the  tree  obtained  its  name  from  its  being  used,  in  ancient  times,  to  decorate 
the  public  pl-aces  in  Rome  ; where  it  was  called  arbor  populi , or  the  tree  of  the  people.  Bullet 
derives  the  name  also  from  populus,  but  says  that  it  alludes  to  the  leaves  being  easily  agitated,  like 
the  people.  From  the  Spanish  name  for  this  tree,  alamo , is  derived  the  word  alameda , the  name 
given  to  the  public  walks  in  Spain,  from  their  being  generally  planted  with  poplars. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  laciniated  in  its  terminal 
edge.  Male  flower  consisting  of  a calyx,  and  8 stamens  at  fewest ; in  many 
instances  many  more.  Female  flower  consisting  of  a calyx  and  a pistil. 
(G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; entire  or  serrated,  with 
the  disk  more  or  less  oblate,  and  the  petiole  in  most  compressed  in  the 
part  adjoining  the  disk.  Flowers  in  catkins,  greenish,  red,  or  yellow.  Seed 
cottony,  ripe  in  a month  or  six  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
Decaying  leaves  yellow,  yellowish  green,  or  black.  — Trees  decidupus  ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  North  America. 

They  are  all  of  rapid  growth,  some  of  them  extremely  so ; and  they  are  all 
remarkable  for  a degree  of  tremulous  motion  in  their  leaves,  when  agitated  by 
the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  catkins  of  the  males  of  most  of  the  species  are 
very  ornamental,  from  the  red  or  dark  brown  tinge  of  their  anthers,  and  from 
their  being  produced  very  earty  in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  leafless.  The 
females  of  all  the  species  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in  abundance  of  cottony 
down  ; which,  when  ripe,  and  the  seeds  are  shed,  adheres  to  every  object  near 
it ; and  is  so  like  cotton  wool  in  appearance  and  quality,  that  it  has  been 
! manufactured  into  cloth  and  paper,  though  it  has  been  found  deficient  in 
elasticity.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  soft,  light,  and  generally  white,  or  of  a 
pale  yellow.  It  is  of  but  little  use  in  the  arts,  except  in  some  departments 
of  cabinet  and  toy  making,  and  for  boarded  floors ; for  which  last  purpose  it 
is  well  adapted,  from  its  whiteness,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  scoured  ; 
and,  also,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  catches  fire,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  it  burns.  In  these  respects,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  deal.  Poplar,  like 
other  soft  woods,  is  generally  considered  not  durable  ; but  this  is  only  the  case 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  external  atmosphere,  or  to  water. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  poplar  is,  that  it  will  thrive  in 
towns  in  the  closest  situations ; and  another  is,  that,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
| growth,  it  forms  a screen  for  shutting  out  objects,  and  affords  shelter  and 
| shade  sooner  than  any  other  tree.  All  the  kinds,  whether  indigenous  or 
foreign,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  some  of  them  by 
i suckers.  The  species  which  produce  suckers  may  all  be  propagated  by 
l cuttings  of  the  roots.  They  all  like  a moist  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  near  a running  stream  ; but  none  of  them  thrive  in  marshy 
, soil,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  though  in  such  situations  the  creeping-rooted 
kinds  are  to  be  preferred,  as  living  on  the  surface. 

1.  P.  a'lba  L.  The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1463.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  243.  ; Hook.  Brit.  FI.,  ed.  2.,  p.  432. 

Synonymes.  P.  &lba  latifblia  Lob.  Ic.  2.  p.  193.  fig.  1.  j P.  major  Mill.  Did.  8.  No.  4.  ; P.  nivea 
Wil'ld.  Arb.  227. ; P.  alba  nivea  Mart.  Mill. ; the  name  of  Leuke,  given  to  this  species  by  Dics- 
\ corides,  is  still  used  among  the  modern  Greeks  (see  Smith  Prod.,  Sibth.  FI.  Grceca)’,  the  great 
j white  Poplar,  great  Aspen,  Dutch  Beech ; Peuplier  blanc,  Ypreau,  Blanc  de  Hollande,  Franc 
Picard,  Fr.  ; Aubo,  or  Aoubero,  in  some  provinces  ; weisse  Pappel,  Silber  Pappel,  weisse  Aspe, 
l Weissalber  Baum,  Ger.  ; Abeelboom,  Dutch. 

, Derivation.  The  specific  name  of  White  applies  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  which,  when 
j quivering  in  the  wind,  give  the  tree  a peculiarly  white  appearance.  The  English  name  of  Abele 
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is  derived  from  the  Dutch  name  of  the  tree,  Abeel ; and  this  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Arbela,  in  the  plains  of  Nineveh,  near  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  great  numbers  of  these  trees  grew.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  mentioned 
iu  the  Bible  as  Abel-shittim,  Chittim,  Shittim-wood,  and  Kittim.  The  Dutch  Beech  is  an  old 
name,  given  to  this  tree,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hartlib,  in  his  Compleat  Husbandman  (1G59),  on 
account  of  ten  thousand  trees  of  it  having  been  brought  over  all  at  once  from  Flanders,  and 
planted  in  the  country  places  ; where  the  people,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  called  them  Dutch 
beech  trees.  The  French  name  of  Ypreau  alludes  to  the  tree  being  found  in  great  abundance 
near  the  town  of  Ypres. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  the  English  Flora , and  are  not  unfrequent  in  plantations. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1618. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  202. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  fig.  1492. 

Spec,  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  lobed  and  toothed  ; some- 
what heart-shaped  at  the  base ; snow-white,  and 
densely  downy  beneath.  Catkins  of  the  female 
plant  ovate.  Stigmas  4.  (Smith.)  Root  creeping, 
and  producing  numerous  suckers.  Branches  very 
white,  and  densely  downy  when  young.  Leaves 
angular,  and  generally  with  three  principal  lobes, 
variously  and  unequally  toothed,  blunt-pointed, 
veiny ; dark  green  and  smooth  above,  and  covered 
with  a thick  remarkably  white  down  beneath. 

The  leaves  vary  very  much  in  form  ; and  on  young 
luxuriant  branches  they  are  almost  palmate.  The 
leaves  are  not  folded  in  the  bud,  and  the  buds 
are  without  gum.  A large  tree.  Europe,  in  woods 
or  thickets,  in  rather  moist  soil.  Height  90  ft.  Flowers  dark  brown  ; 
March.  Seed  ripe  ; May.  Decaying  leaves  dark  brown. 

Varieties.  These  are  numerous,  but  the  principal  one,  P.  (a.)  canescens,  being 
generally  considered  as  a species,  we  shall  first  give  it  as  such  ; after  enu- 
merating the  varieties  which  belong  to  P.  alba. 

^ P.  a.  2 hybrida  Bieb.  FI.  Taur.  Cauc.  2.  p.  423.  and  Suppl.  p.  633. 
P.  alba  Bieb.  1.  c. ; ? P.  intermedia  Mertens ; P.  a.  crassifolia 
Mertens ; and  P.  grisea  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — Appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  P.  alba  and  P.  (a.)  canescens.  It  is  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  streams  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus;  whence  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816. 

¥ P.  a.  3 acerifolia.  P.  acerifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836;  P.  guercifolia 
Hort.  ; P.  palmata  Hort.  ; P.  arembergica  Lodd.  Cat.  1836 ; P. 
belgica  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — A very  distinct  variety  of  P.  alba,  with 
the  leaves  broad,  and  deeply  lobed,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of 
,4'cer. 

¥ P.  a.  4 candicans.  P.  candicans  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; P.  nlvea  Lodd. 
Cat.  — A strong-growing  variety  of  P.  alba  ; probably  identical  with 
P.  acerifolia.  This  is  the  P.  tomentosa  of  the  Hawick  Nursery, 
and  the  hoary  poplar  of  the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  it  is  propa- 
gated by  layers. 

¥ P.  a.  5 cegyptiaca  Hort.  P.  a.  pallida  Hort. ; the  Egyptian  white  Poplar. 
— A much  weaker-growing  plant  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties. 

± P.  a.  6 pendula.  P.  a.  var.  gracilis  ramis  pendentibus  Mertens.  — Spe- 
cimens of  this  variety,  of  both  sexes,  are  in  the  Linnean  herbarium  ; 
and  there  are  trees  of  it  on  the  ramparts  at  Bremen. 

^ 2.  P.  (a.)  cane'scens  Smith.  The  grey,  or  common  white,  Poplar. 

Identification.  Smith  FI.  Brit.,  p.  1080. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  243. 

Syno7iymcs.  P.  cilba  Mill.  Diet.  ed.  8.  No.  1. ; P.  alba  fbliis  min6ribus  Raii  Syn.  446.  ; P.  filba 
fblio  minbre  Bauh.  Hist.  v.  1.  p.  2.  160.  fig. ; Peuplier  grisaille,  Fr. 

The  Sexes.  Only  the  female  plant  is  expressly  described  in  the  English  Flora.  The  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  is  the  male. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1019. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  201. ; and  ouryig.  1493. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  Leaves  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed  ; hoary  and  downy 
beneath.  Catkins  of  the  female  plant  cylindrical.  Stigmas  8.  It  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  P.  alba,  as  Mr.  Crowe  first  discovered, 
by  the  stigmas,  which  are  8,  spreading  in  two  opposite  directions.  The 
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bracteas  of  the  fertile  flowers  are,  also,  more  deeply  and  regularly  cut.  The 
branches  are  more  upright  and  compact.  The  leaves  are  rounder,  more 
conspicuously  3-ribbed,  and  less  deeply  or  acutely  lobed  ; not  folded  in  the 
bud,  and  without  gum.  They  are  downy  beneath  ; but  the  down  is  chiefly 
greyish,  and  not  so  white  or  cottony  as  in  P.  alba : in  some  instances  the 
leaves  are  glabrous.  {Smith.)  A tree  closely  resembling  the  preceding 
species,  and  found  in  similar  situations. 

The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  weighs,  when  green,  58  lb.  3 oz.  per  cubic 
foot ; and  in  a dried  state,  38  lb.  7 oz. : it  shrinks  and  cracks,  considerably  in 
drying,  losing  one  quarter  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  of  P.  (a.)  canescens  is  said 
to  be  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  P.  alba ; in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wood  of  the  Tilia  europaj'a  parvifolia  is  finer-grained  and  harder  than 
that  of  T.  e.  grandifolia.  The  wood  of  both  kinds  is  the  whitest  of  the  genus  ; 
and  it  is  used,  in  France  and  Germany,  for  a variety  of  minor  purposes,  par- 
ticularly when  lightness,  either  of  weight  or  colour,  is  thought  desirable ; or 
where  an  artificial  colour  is  to  be  given  by  staining.  It  is  excellent  for  form- 
ing packing-cases,  because  nails  may  be  driven  into  it  without  its  splitting.  It 
is  used  by  the  turner  and  the  cabinet-maker,  and  a great  many  toys  and  small 
articles  are  made  of  it.  The  boards  and  rollers  around  which  pieces  of  silk 
are  wrapped  in  merchants’ warehouses  and  in  shops  are  made  of  this  wood, 
which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  from  its  lightness,  which  prevents 
it  much  increasing  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  principal  use  of  the  wood  of 
the  white  poplar  in  Britain  is  for  flooring-boards  ; but  for  this  purpose  it 
requires  to  be  seasoned  for  two  or  three  years  before  using.  For  the  abele  to 
attain  a large  size,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should 
be  loamy,  and  near  water  ; though  on  a dry  soil,  where 
the  tree  will  grow  slower,  the  timber  will  be  finer-grained, 
and  more  durable.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  commonly 
propagated  by  layers ; which,  as  they  seldom  ripen  the 
points  of  their  shoots,  or  produce  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  the  first  season,  ought  to  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines  for  at  least  one  year  before  removal  to 
their  final  situation.  The  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for 
thickening  or  filling  up  blanks  in  woods  and  plantations ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  truncheons  may  be  planted  3 in. 
or  4- in.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  Owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  wood,  and  its  liability  to  shrink  and 
crack,  it  is  dangerous  to  cut  off  very  large  branches ; 
and,  even  when  branches  of  moderate  size  are  cut  off, 
the  wound  ought  always  to  be  covered  over  with  graft- 
ing clay,  or  some  description  of  plaster,  to  exclude 
the  air.  The  tree  is  considered,  both  by  French  and 
English  authors,  as  bearing  lopping  worse  than  any 
other  species  of  the  genus ; and,  when  transplanted,  the  head  should  never 
be  cut  off,  and  not  even  cut  in,  unless  in  cases  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted 
in  a hot  and  dry  soil. 

3.  P.  tre'mula  L.  The  trembling  -leaved  Poplar,  or  Aspen. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  14G4.  ; Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  244. ; Hook.  FI.  Scot.,  289. 

! Synonymes.  P.  libyca  liaii  Syn.  456.  ; P.  hybrida  Dod.  Pempt.  836.  ; P.  nigra  Trag.  Hist.  1033. 
i fig. ; P.  pendula  Du  Roi ; Aspe  ; le  Tremble,  Fr. ; la  Tremola,  Alberalla,  Alberetto,  Ital. ; 
j Zitter-Pappel,  Espe,  Ger. 

1 Derivation.  The  English  name  of  Aspen  or  Aspe  is  evidently  derived  from  the  German,  espe. 

I The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  the  English  Flora. 

; Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1909. ; Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  203. ; the  plate  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; 
and  our  fig.  1494. 

I Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Young  branchlets  hairy.  Leaves  having  compressed  foot- 
stalks, and  disks  that  are  roundish-ovate,  or  nearly  orbicular ; toothed  in  a 
repand  manner,  downy  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  surfaces. 
Stigmas  4,  erect,  eared  at  the  base.  {Smith.)  A large  tree,  but  seldom  seen 
j so  high  as  P.  alba.  Europe  ; in  rather  moist  woods.  Height  50  ft.  to  70  ft. 
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Flowers  brown  ; March  and  April.  Seeds  ripe ; May.  Decaying  leaves 
dark  brown  or  black. 


Varieties. 

*£  P.  t.  2 pendula.  P.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  1836 ; P.  supina  Lodd.  Cat. 
ed.  1836.  (The  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  first  edition,  vol.  vii. ) — The 
only  distinct  variety  of  P.  tremula  that  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

If  3 P J.  3 Icevigata.  P.  laevigata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew .,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — 
Leaves  shining,  rather  larger  than  in  the  species. 


A rapid-growing  tree,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  size,  with  a straight  clean 
trunk,  tall  in  proportion  to  its  thickness ; and  a smooth  bark,  which  becomes 
grey,  and  cracks  with  age.  The  branches,  which  extend  horizontally,  and 
are  not  very  numerous,  at  length  become  pendulous.  The  young  shoots  are 
tough,  pliant,  and  of  a reddish  colour  ; and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  vary 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
tree  is  grown.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  produced  in  the  form  of  suckers 
from  the  roots,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep.  The  roots,  from  their 
nearness  to  the  surface,  impoverish  the  land,  and  prevent  anything  else  from 
growing  on  it  luxuriantly ; and  the  leaves  destroy 
the  grass.  The  wood  weighs,  when  green,  54  lb. 

6 oz. ; half-dry,  40  lb.  8 oz. ; and  quite  dry,  34  lb. 

I oz. : it  consequently  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weight 
by  drying.  It  shrinks  by  this  operation  one  sixth 
part  of  its  bulk,  and  cracks  and  splits  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  wood  is  white  and  tender : and  it  is 
employed  by  turners ; by  coopers,  for  herring  casks, 
milk-pails,  &c.  ; by  sculptors  and  engravers  ; and 
by  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  ; and  for  various 
minor  uses,  such,  as  clogs,  butchers’  trays,  pack- 
saddles,  &c.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree  chiefly 
extend  close  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  soils  that  are  constantly  wet 
below,  than  almost  any  other  tree,  since  its  roots, 
bv  keeping  so  very  near  the  surface,  are  never  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  air,  which  they  would  be  if  they  penetrated  into  soil 
perpetually  saturated  with  water.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  but  not  so  readily  as 
most  other  species.  Wherever  trees  are  found,  they  generally  throw  up  suckers 
from  which  plants  may  be  selected  ; or  cuttings  of  the  roots  may  be  made  use  of. 

¥ 4.  P.  (t.)  tre'pida  Willd.  The  North  American  trembling-/mrcd 
Poplar,  or  American  Aspen. 


Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  803. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 

p.  618. 

Synonyme.  P.  tremuloldes  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva  2.  p.  241.,  N., 
Du  Ham.  2.  p.  184. 

The  Sexes.  A plant  of  the  female  is  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society’s  arboretum,  where  it  flowered  in  April,  1835,  though  only 
5 or  G feet  high.  The  stigmas  were  6 or  8. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  53. ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2. 
t.  99.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  1495. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Disk  of  leaf  suborbiculate,  except 
having  an  abruptly  acuminate  point;  toothed;  having 
two  glands  at  its  base  on  the  upper  surface  ; silky 
while  young,  afterwards  glabrous.  Bud  resinous. 
Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  toothed  with 
hooked  teeth,  ciliate.  Catkins  silky.  (Mich.')  A 
tree.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  swamps  ; and  found 
also  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  as  far  as  lat.  64°.  Height  20  ft. 
to  30ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  brown; 
April.  Seed  ript  in  May.  Decaying  leaves  dark 
brown  or  black. 


1495.  P.  (t.)  trfipfda. 


LX  viii.  salica'ce^e  : /jo'pulus. 
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Its  usual  period  of  leafing,  in  England,  is  before  that  of  P.  tremula.  Among 
the  Cree  Indians,  the  wood  is  esteemed  to  burn  better,  in  a green  state,  than 
that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  country. 


!£  5.  P.  (t.)  grandidenta'ta  Michx.  The  large-toothed-/eaw?d  Poplar, 
or  North  American  large  Aspen. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  243.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  619. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  represented  in  Michaux’s  figure. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  t.  99.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  1496. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf,  when  young,  reddish, 
villous,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces ; the  petiole  compressed  in  the 
terminal  part ; the  disk  roundish-ovate, 
acute,  sinuately  toothed  with  large  un- 
equal teeth.  (Pursh.)  A tree*  Canada. 

Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  with  a trunk  10 
or  12  inches  in  diameter.  Introduced  in 
1772.  Flowers  brown  ; April.  Decaying 
leaves  dark  brown  or  black. 

Variety. 

5-  P.  ( t .)  g.  2 pendula  Michx.  Flor. 

Bor.  Amer.  is  said  to  have  pen- 
dulous branches.  H.  S. 

The  full-formed  disk  of  the  leaf  is  nearly 
round,  and  2 or  3 inches  in  width,  with  large 
unequal  indentations  in  the  margins.  The 
most  ornamental  of  all  the  poplars,  when 
the  leaves  expand  in  spring,  from  their 

deep  purplish  red  colour.  1496.  p.  (t.j  grandidcntita. 

If  6.  P.  grje'ca  Ait.  The  Grecian,  or  Athenian , Poplar. 

; Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  407. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  804. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2. 
p.  185. 

■j  Derivation.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  North  America,  and  to  be  named  after  the 
village  called  Athens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  tree  grows  abundantly.  See 
Gard.  Mag..  1840,  p.  231. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  arboretum  ; and  was,  some  years 
ago,  in  gardens  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  in  the  plantations  of  O.  R.  Oakes,  Esq.,  at  Newton, 
near  that  town.  Willdenow,  in  his  Sp.  PI.,  also  mentions  the  male  as  the  only  one  that  he  had 
seen  living.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  male  is  in  Britain. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  54. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our 
fig.  1497. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branch  round,  glabrous.  Petiole 
compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  roundish  ovate,  having 
a shallow  sinus  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  an 
acute  point ; serrated  with  equal  teeth  that  are 
adpressed  ; glabrous,  except  being  slightly  ciliated 
on  the  edge.  (Willd.)  A tree,  according  to  Willd., 
wild  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ; but,  not 
being  included  in  the  Prod.  Flora  Grceca,  it  is  more 
probably  a native  of  North  America.  Height  30  ft. 
to  60  ft.  Seeds  ripe  in  May.  Cultivated  in  Britain 
in  1779.  Flowers  brown ; March  and  April.  De- 
caying leaves  black. 

A handsome  vigorous-growing  tree,  very  interesting 
when  in  flower,  from  its  numerous  darkish-coloured 
, catkins,  which  have  the  plume-like  character  of  those 
1 of  P.  tremula,  P.  trepida,  and  P.  grandidentata.  The 
leaves,  in  their  form,  colour,  and  general  aspect,  re- 
semble those  of  P.  trepida,  but  are  longer. 
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% 7.  P.  ni'gra  L.  The  black -barked,  or  common  black,  Poplar. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  t.  1464.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  245. ; Hook.  FI.  Scot.,  280. 

Synonymes.  P.  alba  Trag.  Hist.  1080.  fig. ; P.  vimfnea  Du  Ham.  Arb.  ; P.  vistulensis  Hort. , 
P.  polonica  Hort.  ; Aigeiros,  Greek  ; Kabaki,  Modern  Greek  ; the  old  English  Poplar,  Suffolk; 
the  Willow  Poplar,  Cambridgeshire ; Water  Poplar  ; the  female  of  P.  nigra  is  called  the  Cotton 
Tree  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; Peuplier  noir,  Peuplier  liard,  Osier  blanc,  Fr. ; schwarze  Pappel, 
Ger. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1910. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our 
fig.  1498. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Petiole  somewhat  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  deltoid,  pointed, 
serrated  with  glanded  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  lax, 
cylindrical.  Stigmas  4,  simple,  spreading.  ( Smith .)  A tree.  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  Italy,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist  woods ; and 
found,  also,  in  the  north  of  Africa.  Height  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  Flowers  dark 
red  ; March  and  April.  Seed  ripe  in  May.  Decaying  leaves  rich  yellow. 
Vanety. 

P.  n.  2 viridis  Lindl.  P.  viridis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves  of  a 
brighter  green  than  in  the  species. 

The  leaves  are  slightly  notched  on  their  edges,  of  a pale  light  green  ; and 
the  petioles  are  yellowish.  The  leaves  are  protruded  about  the  middle  of 
May,  much  later  than  those  of  P.  fastigiata,  P.  alba,  or  P.  (a.)  canescens  ; 
and,  when  they  are  first  expanded,  their  colour  appears  a mixture  of  red  and 
yellow.  The  catkins  are  shorter  than  those  of  P.  tremula  or  P.  alba  ; they 
appear  before  the  leaves,  in  March  ant]  April ; those  of  the  males  are  of  a dark 
red,  and,  being  produced  in  abundance,  have  a striking  effect.  The  capsules 
of  the  female  catkins  are  round  ; and  the  seeds  which  they  enclose  are  en- 
veloped in  a beautiful  white  cotton.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  especially 
in  good  soil,  in  moist  situations,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  it  attains  the  height  of  30  or  40  ft.  in  ten  years ; and,  when  planted 
for  timber,  arrives  at  perfection  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  beginning  to  decay 
when  about  sixty  or  eighty  years  old.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  other  species 
from  the  numerous  large  nodosities  on  its  trunk.  It  bears  lopping  ; and,  when 
treated  as  a pollard,  it  produces  abun- 
dance of  shoots.  In  moist  soil,  when 
cut  down  to  the  ground  annually,  it 
throws  up  numerous  shoots,  like  wil- 
lows. The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and, 
being  more  fibrous  than  that  of  any  ^ 
other  species  of  poplar,  it  splits  more  ' 
readily  than  the  wood  of  either  P.  alba 
or  P.  tremula.  It  weighs,  in  a green 
state,  60  lb.  9oz.  per  cubic  foot;  half- 
dry, 42  lb.  13  oz. ; and  dry,  29  lb. : thus 
losing  more  than  one  half  its  weight  by 
drying;  and  it  loses,  by  shrinking,  more 
than  a sixth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  applied 
to  all  the  different  purposes  of  that  of  P. 
alba,  but  its  most  general  use  on  the 
Continent  is  for  packing-cases,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of  bottled 
wines.  In  Berlin,  the  wood  produced  by  knotty  trunks,  which  is  curiously 
mottled,  is  much  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  making  ladies’  workboxes,  which 
are  celebrated  both  in  Germany  and  France.  This  wood  is  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  tree  abounds,  and  hence  the  names  of 
P.  vistulensis  and  P.  polonica. 


1498.  P.  nigra. 


± 8.  P.  (?  n.)  canade'nsis  Michx.  The  Canadian  Poplar. 

Identification.  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  p.  298.  ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  p.  227. 

Synonymes.  P.  laevigata  H i l Id.  Sp.  PL  4.  p.  803.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  t.  2.  p.  619.,  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg. 
2.  p.  244.,  but  not  of  Hort.-  Kew. ; P.  monillfera  Hort.  Par.,  Nouv.  Cows,  &c.;  Cotton-wood, 
Michx.  ; Peuplier  de  Canada,  Fr.  in  Nouv.  Cows  d'Agri.  edit.  1822,  tom.  xi.  p.  407. 

The  Sexes.  Willdenow  has  seen  the  male  living;  Bose  says  that  only  the  female  is  in  France. 
Engravings.  Mich.  Arb.,  3.  t.  11.  ; North  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t 95. ; and  our  fig.  1499. 
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Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Young  branches  angled.  Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf 
roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
glands,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  glabrous.  The  branches  are  angular, 
and  the  angles  form  whitish  lines,  which  persist  even  in  the  adult  age  of  the 
tree.  The  trunk  is  furrowed,  even  in  old  age  ; less  so  than  that  of  P.  an- 
gulata,  more  so  than  that  of  P.  monilifera.  The  young  buds  are  gummy. 
The  catkins  of  the  female  are  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  long.  (Michx.)  A large 
tree.  North  America,  in  high  rocky  places  between  Canada  and  Virginia, 
and  about  the  western  lakes.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1769. 
Flowers  red  ; April  and  May.  Seeds  ripe  in  June.  Decaying  leaves  yellow. 

In  Britain,  the  Canadian  poplar  used  to  be  very  commonly  propagated 
in  nurseries,  and  extensively  introduced  into  plantations  ; but,  within  the  last 


Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  about  18  in.  long,  put  in  during 
autumn.  The  first  shoots  produced  from  these  cuttings  are  always  curved 
at  the  lower  extremity,  though  in  a few  years  this  curvature  entirely  disap- 
pears. The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  cuttings  of  P.  monilifera. 

¥ 9.  P.  (?  n.)  .betulifo'lia  Pursh.  The  Birch-leaved  Poplar. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  619. ; Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.  P.  nigra  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  Bor.  2.  p.  244.  ; P.  hudsonica  Michx.  Arb.  3.  p.  293.  t.  10. 
f.  1.,  North  Amer.  Syl.  2.  p.  230. ; P.  hudsoni&na  Bose,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836;  American  black 
Poplar,  Amer.  ; Peuplier  de  la  Baie  d’ Hudson,  Fr. 

The  Sexes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  the  male  or  female  plant  that  is  in  European  collections. 
Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  10.  f.  1. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t.  96.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  1501. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Young  branches  yellow.  Branchlets 
hairy  when  young.  Petioles  yellow,  and  also  hairy 


nated ; toothed  in  every  part  of  the  edge  ; hairy  on  the 
under  surface  when  young,  but  afterwards  glabrous. 

The  catkins  are  4 in.  to  5 in.  long,  and  destitute  of  the 
hairs  which  surround  those  of  several  other  species. 

{Michx.)  A tree,  found  by  Michaux  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hudson,  a little  above  Albany ; and  by 
Pursh  about  Lake  Ontario.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Introduced  in  ? 1780.  Flowers  ?. 

Tolerably  distinct ; and  forming  a small,  neat,  deep- 
greendeaved  tree,  but  in  our  opinion  only  a variety  of  P. 
nigra.  M.  Michaux,  in  1840,  acknowledged  the  proba-  i50i.  p.(n.)ietuiifoiia. 
bility  of  this  being  the  case. 

*£  10.  P.  (?  n.)  monilifera  Ait.  The  Necklace-bearing,  or  black  Italian, 


Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  406.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  618. 

Synonymes.  P.  virginikna  Lin.,  Dcsf.  Hort.  Par.,  Hum.  Bot.  Cult,  tom  6.  p.  400.,  Nouv.  Cours 
d'Agri.  tom.  11.  p.  407- ; P.  glandulbsa  Mcench  Metk.  p.  339.  ; P.  carolinensis  Mcench  IVcissenst. 
81.,  Burgsd.  Anleit.  378.  ; P.  nigra  italica  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836  ; P.  nigra  americana  Ibid.  ; P. 


iui  ic.  jljusi;  sciyo 

that  the  Canadian 
poplar  approaches  , 
nearer  to  P.  nigra  j 
than  any  other  i 


30  years,  the  black 
Italian  poplar  (P. 
monilifera)  has 
been  substituted 
for  it.  Bose  says 


species  ; and  Mi- 
chaux, in  1840, 
expressed  to  us 
the  same  opinion, 
and  in  short  that 
it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  them. 


1500.  P.  canadensis. 


when  young.  Disk  of  leaf  rhomboid,  but  much  acumi- 


Poplar. 
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acladesca  Lindl.  in  Enc.  of  Plants , p.  840.;  ? P.  marylandica  Bose  Nouv.  Cows , art.  Peuplier, 
p.  409.;  Virginian  Poplar,  Swiss  Poplar,  Canadian  or  Berry-bearing  Poplar,  Mill.;  Peuplier 
Suisse,  Peuplier  triphilon  (see  Nouv.  Cours),  Peuplier  de  Virginie,  Dumont. 

Derivation.  The  epithet  necklace-bearing  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  female  catkins,  which,  in  their 
capsules,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  attached  to  the  rachis,  resemble  strings  of  beads. 
Swiss  poplar,  and  black  Italian  poplar,  allude  to  the  tree  being  very  abundant  in  Switzerland  and 
the  north  of  Italy. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  frequent  in  British  collections,  but  the  male  is  most  abundant.  The 
female  is  figured  and  described  by  Watson  (see  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 102.),  who  has  figured  some  parts 
of  the  male  flower  in  the  same  plate.  Both  male  and  female  are  abundant  in  French  gardens  ; 
the  male  is  known  by  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  being  red,  while  those  of  the  female  are  white. 
Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  t.10.  f.  2.;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t.  96.  f.  2.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  2.  t,  102. ; 
the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.;  and  oar  fig.  1502. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoot  more  or  less  angular.  Branch  round.  Petiole 
slender,  compressed  in  the  upper  part ; in  some  leaves,  shorter  than  the 
disk,  in  others  longer.  Disk  deltoid,  glanded  at  the  base,  which  is  sub- 
cordate  in  some  leaves,  and  very  obtusely  wedge-shaped  in  others;  tip 
acute  ; edge  serrated  all  round,  except  in  the  central  part  of  the  base,  and 
at  the  acute  tip  ; the  teeth  have  incurved  points  ; glabrous  except  in  the 
edge,  which,  at  least  when  the  leaf  is  growing,  is  ciliate  ; edge  ultimately 
and  perhaps  early,  gristly.  Male  flowers  about  30  in  a catkin,  upon  pe- 
dicels. Bractea  glabrous.  Stamens  16,  a little  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Female  flowers  about  40  in  a catkin.  Stigmas  4,  dilated,  jagged.  It  is 
rather  doubtful  to  what  country  this  poplar  is  indigenous  : Canada  is  given 
as  its  native  country  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis  ; but  in  the  Nouveau  du  Hamel 
it  is  stated  to  be  a native  of  Virginia.  Michaux,  jun.,  states  that  neither  he 
nor  his  father  ever  found  it  wild  in  America  ; and  Pursh  adds  that  he  has 
only  seen  it  in  that  country  in  gardens.  According  to  the  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis, it  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Dr.  John  Hope,  in  1772.  It  is 
a tree,  according  to  Pursh,  from  60ft.  to  70ft.  high  in  America;  but  in 
Britain  it  grows  to  the  height  of  100  or  120  ft.,  or  upwards  ; flowering  in 
March,  and  ripening  its  seeds  about  the  middle  of  May.  Decaying  leaves 
greenish  yellow,  or  rich  yellow. 

Varieties. 

*t  P.  (n.)  m.  2 Lindley ana  Booth.  The  new  waved-leaved  Poplar,  Hort. 
— Leaves  rather  larger  than  in  the  species,  and  they  are  somewhat 
more  undulated.  H.  S. 

¥ P.  (n.)  m.  3fdliis  variegatis  Hort. — Leaves  variegated;  conspicuous  in 
early  spring,  but  afterwards  unsightly. 

P.  monilifera  is  the  most  rapid-growing  of 
all  the  poplars ; and  its  timber  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other 
species.  It  comes  into  leaf,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  long  after  the  P.  fastigiata, 
but  about  the  same  time  as  P.  nigra,  of  which 
we  believe  it  to  be  only  a variety,  about  which 
time  the  male  catkins  have  chiefly  dropped  off. 

The  cottony  seed  of  the  female  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  May,  anti  is  so  abundant,  even  in 
young  trees,  as  to  cover  the  ground  under  them 
like  a fall  of  snow.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  on  good  soil,  is  between 
30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  7 years  ; even  in  Scotland 
it  has  attained  the  Height  of  70  ft.  in  16 
years.  The  wood  may  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  species  pre- 
viously described  ; but,  being  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, it  may  be  considered  as  better  fitted  for  being  used  in  buildings.  Pon- 
tey  observes  that  the  tree  is  not  only  an  astonishingly  quick  grower,  but  that 
its  stem  is  remarkably  straight ; and  that,  with  very  trifling  attention  to  side 
pruning,  it  may  be  kept  clear  of  branches  to  any  required  height.  For  these 
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reasons,  he  considers  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  in  masses  in 
a fertile  soil,  rather  moist.  At  Fontainebleau,  the  female  tree  bears  fertile 
seeds,  from  which  many  thousand  plants  come  up  annually  in  the  walks,  and 
are  mostly  destroyed,  though  some  varieties  have  been  selected  from  them. 

^ 11.  P.  fastigia'ta  j Desf.  The  fastigiate,  or  Lombardy , Poplar. 

Identification.  Desf.  Hist.  Arb.,  t.  2.  p.  465. 

Synonymes.  P.  dilatata  Ait.  Hort.  Keu>.  3.  p.  406.  ; P.  nigra  italica  Du  Roi  Harbk.  2.  p.  141.  ; P. 
italica  Mcench  JVeissenst.  79.  ; P.  italica  dilatata  Willd.  ; P.  pyramidata  Hort.  ; P.  panndnica 
Jacq. ; P.  italica  var.  carolinensis  Burgsdorf ; Cypress  Poplar,  Turin  Poplar,  Po  Poplar  ; Peuplier 
d’ltalie,  Peuplier  pyramidal,  Fr. ; Lombardische  Pappel,  Italianische  Pappel,  Ger.  ; Pioppo 
Cypresso,  Ital. 

The  Sexes.  Plants  of  the  male  are  plentiful  in  England.  The  female  is  known  to  be  extant  in 
Lombardy,  whence  we  received  dried  specimens  and  seeds  in  November,  1836.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xii.)  M.  C.  A.  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen,  found,  in 
1827,  a single  plant  of  the  female,  after  having  many  years  before  sought  fruitlessly  for  it,  among 
many  thousands  of  plants  around  Gottingen.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  419,  420.) 

Engravings.  Thouin  and  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  1. 152.  ; the  plates  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and 
our^ig.  1503.  in  which  a represents  the  female  catkins  with  the  blossoms  expanded  ; h,  the  female 
catkins  with  seeds  ripe  ; c,  a portion  of  the  female  catkin  of  the  natural  size  ; d,  a single  flower  of 
the  natural  size  ; and  e,  a single  flower  magnified. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  deltoid,  wider  than 
long,  crenulated  in  the  whole  of  the  edge,  even  the  base  ; glabrous  upon 
both  surfaces.  Leaves  in  the  bud  involutely  folded.  A fastigiate  tree. 
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Persia,  and  apparently  indigenous  in  Italy.  Height  100  ft.  to  150  ft.  In- 
trod.  1758.  Flowers  red  ; March  and  April.  Decaying  leaves  yellow. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  trees  of  this 
genus  by  its  tall  narrow  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  horizontal 
branches.  The  trunk  is  twisted,  and  deeply  furrowed  ; and  the  wood,  which 
is  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  is  of  little  worth 
or  duration,  being  seldom  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sawn  up 
into  boards  of  a useful  width.  The  leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
P.  nigra,  and  the  female  catkins  to  those  of  P.  monilifera ; the  male  catkins 
resemble  those  of  P.  nigra,  and  have  red  anthers,  but  are  considerably  more 
slender.  One  difference  between  P.  fastigiata  and  P.  nigra  is,  that  the  for- 
mer produces  suckers,  though  not  in  any  great  abundance,  while  the  latter 
rarely  produces  any.  P.  fastigiata,  also,  in  the  climate  of  London,  protrudes 
its  leaves  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  P.  nigra.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
P.  fastigiata,  when  planted  in  a loamy  soil,  near  water,  is  very  rapid.  In  the 
village  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire,  a tree,  planted  by  a man  who,  in  1835, 
was  still  living  in  a cottage  near  it,  was  125  ft.  high,  having  been  planted  about 
50  years. 

y 12.  P.  angula'ta  Alt.  The  angled -branched,  or  Carolina , Poplar. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3 p.  407.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  p.  224. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2. 
p.  619. 

Synonymes.  P.  angulosa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  243.  ; P.  heterophvlla  Du  Roi  Harbk.  2. 
p.  150. ; P.  macrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  1836  ; P.  balsamifera  Mill.  Diet.  No.  5. ; Mississippi 
Cotton  Tree,  Amer. 

The  Sexes.  A plant  at  Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  one  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  arbo- 
retum, are  both  of  the  male  sex. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  t.  94. ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  39.  f.  9.  ; the  plates  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  Jigs.  1504.  and  1505. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Bud  not  resinous,  green.  Shoot  angled,  with  wings.  Disk 
of  leaf  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  toothed  with  blunt  teeth  that  have  the 
point  incurved,  glabrous  : upon  the  more  vigorous  shoots,  the  disk  is  heart- 
shaped,  and  very  large  ; branches  brittle.  (Michx.)  A large  tree.  Virginia, 
Florida,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  in  morasses,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1738.  Flowers  reddish  or  purplish  ; 
March.  Decaying  leaves  greenish  yellow. 


Varieties. 

P.  a.  2 nova  Audibert.  — Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  1836. 

*£  P.  a.  3 Medusa  Booth.  — Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  1836. 

The  shoots  of  this  species,  when  young,  are  extremely  succulent ; and,  as 
they  continue  growing  late  in  the  summer,  they  are  frequently  killed  down 
several  inches  by  the  autumnal  frosts.  After  the  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  20  »r  30  feet,  which,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  does  in  five  or  six  years, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case ; because  the  shoots  produced  are  shorter  and  less 
succulent,  and,  of  course,  better  ripened.  According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves 


1504.  P.  angulkta. 
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when  they  first  un- 
fold are  smooth  and 
brilliant,  7 in.  to  8 in. 
long  on  young  plants, 
and  as  much  in 
breadth  ; while  on 
trees  30  or  40  feet 
high  they  are  only 
one  fourth  the  size. 

As  an  ornamental 
tree,  it  forms  a very 
stately  object ; but,  from  the  brittleness  of  the  branches,  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  torn  off  by  high  winds.  The  wood  is  of  little  use  either  in  America  or 
England.  Propagated  by  layers,  as  it  strikes  less  freely  from  cuttings  than 
most  of  the  other  species. 


1505.  P.  angulata. 


¥ 13.  P.  heterophy'lla  L.  The  various-s^oe-d-leaved  Poplar  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1464.;  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  244. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  619. 

Synonymes.  P.  magna,  foliis  amplis,  &c.,  Gron.  Virg.  194.  157- ; P-  cordif&lia  Burgsdorf,  Lodd. 
Cat.  edit.  1836;  P.  argentea  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva  2.  p.235.  t.  97. ; Cotton  Tree,  Michx. 
N.A.S. 

The  Sexes.  Only  the  male  is  in  British  gardens. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  t.  97. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  51.  ; and  our  fig.  1506. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoot  round,  tomentose.  Leaf,  while  young,  tomentose  ; 
afterwards  less  so,  or  glabrous.  Petiole  but  slightly  compressed.  Disk 
roundish  ovate,  having  a small  sinus  at  the  base,  and  being  slightly  auricled 
there  (or,  as  Michaux,  jun.,  has  expressed  it,  with  the  lobes  of  the  base 
lapped,  so  as  to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  petiole),  blunt  at  the  tip, 
toothed  ; the  teeth  shallow,  and  having  incurved  points.  Male  flowers 
polyandrous.  Female  flowers  glabrous,  situated  distantly  along  the  gla- 
brous rachis,  and  upon  long  pedicels.  (Michx.)  A tree.  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  swamps,  and  more  particularly  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
and  on  the  western  rivers.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  America;  8ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  England.  Introduced  in  1765.  Flowers  reddish.  Decaying  leaves 
greenish  yellow ; April  and  May. 


We  have  never  seen  plants  of  this  species  higher  than  5 or  6 feet  ; though 
a specimen  tree  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and  another  at  Syon,  must  have 
been  planted  more  than  50  or  60  years ; and  though  it  is  said  by  Bose  to  be  a 
lofty  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  species,  from  the 
particular  character  of  its  leaves,  which, 
though  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  those 
of  P.  angulata,  and  something  resembling 
them  in  outline  and  in  position  on  the 
branches,  yet  have  nearly  cylindrical  foot- 
stalks, and  their  disks  hanging  down  on 
each  side  from  the  midrib  in  a flaccid 
manner,  not  observable  in  any  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus.  The  young  branches 
and  the  annual  ’ shoots  are  round,  instead 
of  being  angular,  like  those  of  P.  angulata, 

P.  canadensis,  and  P.  monilifera.  The 
leaves,  while  very  young,  are  covered 
with  a thick  white  down,  which  gradually 
disappears  with  age,  till  they  at  last 
become  perfectly  smooth  above,  and 
slightly  downy  beneath.  Propagated  by  inarching  on  any  of  the  varieties  ol 
P.  nigra.  If  this  species  were  grafted  at  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet  on  P. 
monilifera,  it  would  form  a very  singular  and  beautiful  drooping  tree. 


1506.  P.  heteroph^lla. 
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¥ 14.  P.  balsami'fera  L.  The  Balsam-bearing  Poplar,  or  Tacamahac 

Tree. 


Identification.  Lin.  Syst.  Veg.,  45.  ; Mich.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  p.  237.  t.  98. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2. 

p.  618. 

Synontjmes.  P.  Tacamahctca  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  6.  ; the  Tacamahac,  Amer.  ; le  Baumier,  Fr. ; Peu- 
plier  liard,  and  also  Tacamahac,  in  Canada  ; Balsam  Pappel,  Gcr. 

The  Sexes.  Plants  of  the  male  are  in  English  gardens,  and  trees  are  occasionally  found  with  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  catkin. 

K ravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  t.  98.  f.  1.  ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  2.  t.  50.;  Pall. 
FI.  Ross..  1.  t.  41.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  figs.  1507.  and 
1508.,  andy7g.  1509.  from  Pall.  Ross. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Petiole  round.  Disk  of 
leaf  ovate-acuminate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrated  with  depressed  teeth  ; 
deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  on  the  under  one,  and  tomentose 
there,  but  rather  inconspicuously  so,  and  netted  with  glabrous  veins.  Sti- 
pules subspinescent,  bearing  gum.  Stamens  16,  or  more.  (Michx.y)  A 
tree  of  the  middle  size.  North  America,  in  the  most  northern  parts,  and 
in  Dahuria  and  Altai.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  ; in  America,  80  ft.  Introduced 
in  1692.  Flowers  purplish  ; March  and  April.  Decaying  leaves  brown 
and  black. 


1507, 1508,  1509.  P.  balsamifera. 


Varieties. 

£ P.  b. 


2 viminalis.  P.  viminalis  Load.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; P.  salieifolia 
Hort.;  P.  longi folia  Fischer,  Pall.  Ross.  t.  41.  B.  (Our  Jig.  1510. 
from  a living  plant.)  — A native  of  Altai,  with 
slender  twiggy  branches,  and  leaves  nearly 
lanceolate.  Lodd. 

^ P.  b.  3 latifolia  Hort.  — Leaves  rather  broader 
than  those  of  the  species.  H.S. 

^ P.  b.  4 intermedia  Hort.,  Pall.  FI.  Ross  t.  41. 

A.  — A native  of  Dahuria,  with  stout,  short, 
thick  branches  knotted  with  wrinkles  ; and 
ovate,  long,  and  rather  narrow  leaves  ; and 
generally  attaining  only  the  height  of  a large 
shrub.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

¥ P.  b.  5 suavcolens.  P.  suaveolens  Fischer , and 
Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  ; the  new  sweet-scented 
Poplar  of  the  nurseries.  — Said  to  be  more 
fragrant  than  any  other  form  of  the  species. 

P.  b.  6 folds  variegdtis  Miller.  — Leaves  variegated.  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

The  balsam  poplar,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  the  very  first  tree  that  comes 


1510.  P.  b.  viminalis. 
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into  leaf ; its  foliage  is  of  a rich  gamboge  yellow,  and  so  fragrant  as  in  moist 
evenings  to  perfume  the  surrounding  air.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy,  but, 
unless  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  it  seldom  attains  a large  size  in  England,  or  is 
of  great  duration.  Readily  propagated  by  suckers,  wnich  it  sends  up  in  abun- 
dance; or  by  cuttings,  which,  however,  do  not  strike  so  readily  as  those  of  the 
poplars  belonging  to  P.  nigra. 

15.  P.  ca'ndicans  Ait.  The  whitish -leaved  Balsam-bearing,  or  Ontario, 
Poplar. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  40G.  ; Michx.  N Amer.  Sylva,  2.  p.  239.  t.  98.  f.  2. ; Pursh 
Sept.,  2.  p.  618. 

Synonymes.  P.  macrophylla  Lindl.  in  Encyc.  of  Plants  p.  840. ; P.  latif'olia  Mccnc/i  Melh.  p.  338.  ; 
P.  ontarifcnsis  Desf.  Hort.  Par.  ; P.  cordata  Lodd.  Cat.  1836  ; P.  canadensis  Mcench  Weissenst. 
81.,  but  not  of  Michx.  which  is  P.  lasvigata  Willd. ; Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  Boston , North  Amer. ; 
Peuplier  liard,  Canada  ; Peuplier  3 Feuilles  vernissees,  Fr. 

The  Sexes.  The  male  is  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  ; the  female  is  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  garden  at  Apsley  House,  London. 

Engravings.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  2.  t.  98.  f.  2.;  and  our  fig.  1511. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Stipules  gummy.  Pe- 
tiole compressed  in  its  upper  part,  hairy  in  many  instances.  Disk  of  leaf 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  ovate,  acuminate ; serrated  with  blunt  unequal 
teeth ; 3-nerved  ; deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  on  the  under 
one,  on  which  the  veins  appear  reticulate.  Inflorescence  similar  to  that  of 
P.  balsamifera,  and  the  disk  of  the  leaf  thrice  as  large  as  in  that  species. 
{JVLichx.)  A tree.  North  America,  in  the  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  in 
1772.  Flowers  purplish  ; March.  Decaying  leaves  brownish. 

The  Ontario  poplar  bears  a close  general 
resemblance  to  the  balsam  poplar  : it  has  the 
rigid  fastigiate  habit  of  that  tree,  its  fine 
fragrance,  and  its  property  of  throwing  up 
numerous  suckers  ; but  it  differs  from  it,  in 
having  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  in 
attaining  a larger  size,  both  in  its  native 
country,  and  in  British  gardens.  The  buds 
are  covered  with  the  same  balsamic  sub- 
stance as  those  of  P.  balsamifera  ; and  the 
leaves  are  of  the  same  fine  yellow  colour  in 
spring,  though  they  come  out  a fortnight 
later.  Like  those  of  the  balsam  poplar,  they 
preserve,  at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
same  shape.  Readily  propagated  by  cuttings 

or  suckers,  but  the  tree  will  not  attain  a 1511.  p.Candicans. 

large  size  unless  on  rich  soil  near  water; 

though,  as  the  roots  creep  along  the  surface,  the  soil  need  not  be  deep. 
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Orb.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual.  Perianth  free,  4 — 5 lobed. 
Stamens  4 — 12.  Ovarium  solitary.  Stigmas  2,  distinct.  Fruit  indehiscent, 
2-celled,  compressed,  sometimes  expanded  into  wings  at  the  sides.  Seeds 
solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous.  Albumen  none.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; entire  or  serrated.  Flowei'S 
in  terminal  catkins.  — Trees  deciduous;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  layers. 

The  genera  are  two,  which  are  thus  contra-distinguished  : — 

-4'lnus  Tourn.  Female  catkins  cylindrical  ; seeds  furnished  with  a membrane 
on  each  side. 

Re'tula  Tourn.  Female  catkins  oval,  borne  on  a branchy  peduncle ; seeds 
not  bordered  with  membranes. 
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.4'LNTj  S Tourn . 


Genus  I. 


The  Alder.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Tetrandria 


i 


Identification.  Tourn.,  t.  359.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  334.  ; Hall.  Hist.,  2.  p.  300. ; Gsertn.,  t.  90. 
Synonymes.  i?etula2  species  Lin.  ; Aune,  Fr. ; Erie,  Ger.  ; Ontano,  Ital. ; Aliso,  Span. 
Derivation.  From  al,  near,  and  tan,  the  edge  of  a river,  Celtic  ; habitat:  from  the  Hebrew,  alon, 
an  oak : or,  according  to  others,  from  alitur  amne,  it  thrives  by  the  river. 

Gen.  Char.  Barren  flowers  numerous,  aggregate,  in  a loose  cylindrical  catkin 
Calyx  a permanent  wedge-shaped  scale, 3-flowered,  with  two  very  minute  lateral 
scales.  Corolla  composed  of  three  equal  florets.  Filaments  4,  from  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  of  two  round  lobes. — Fertile  flowers  fewer, 
aggregate,  in  an  oval  firm  catkin.  Calyx  a permanent  wedge-shaped  scale, 
2-flowe**ed.  Corolla  none.  Styles  2.  Stigma  simple.  Nut  ovate,  without 
wings.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; serrated  or  entire.  Flowers 
terminal,  greenish  white,  appearing  earlier  than  the  foliage,  in  pendulous 
catkins.  — Trees  deciduous,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America;  rarely 
exceeding  the  middle  size,  and  some  so  low  as  to  be  considered  shrubs. 
With  the  exception  of  A.  glutinosa  laciniata  and  A.  cordifdlia,  the  species 
are  nor  very  ornamental  ; nor  is  the  timber  of  great  value,  except  for  the 
charcoal  which  may  be  made  from  it.  All  the  species  prefer  a moist  soil, 
or  one  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  A.  glutinosa  ripens  seeds  freely,  as  do  most 
of  the  other  sorts ; but  all  the  latter  are  generally  propagated  by  layers.  De- 
caying leaves  dark  brown  or  black,  and  not  very  ornamental. 

¥ 1.  A.  glutino'sa  Gcertn . The  glutinous,  or  common,  Alder. 

Identification.  Gaertn.,  2.  p.  54. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  131. ; Hook.  Lond.,  t.  59.;  Scot.,  271. 

Synonymes.  Rctulus  j'lnus  Lin. ; B.  emarginkta  Ekrh.  Arb.  9. ; W'lnus  Uaii  Syn.  442.  ; Aune, 
Fr.  ; gemeine  Else,  or  Elser,  or  schwartz  Erie,  Ger. ; Elsenboom,  Dutch  ; Alno,  or  Ontano, 
Ital.  ; Aliso,  or  Alamo  nigro.  Span. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1508. ; Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.,  240.  f. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1514. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  wavy,  serrated,  glutinous, 
rather  abrupt ; downy  at  the  branching  of  the  veins  beneath.  (Smith.)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Gibraltar  ; and  Asia,  from  the 
White  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus  ; and  also  the  North  of  Africa.  Height 
30  ft.  to  60  ft.  Flowers  brownish ; March  and  April.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe 
in  October.  Decaying  leaves  brownish  black,  or  almost  black. 

Varieties. 

^ A.  g.  2 emarginata  Willd.  Baum.  p.  19.  — Leaves  nearly  round, 
wedge-shaped,  and  edged  with  light  green. 

*t  A.  g.  3 laciniata  Ait.,  Willd.  1.  c.,  Lodd. 

Cat.  ed.  1836.  A.  g.  incisa  Hort.  (The 
plate  of  a fine  tree  at  Syon,  in  Arb.  Brit., 

1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  flg.  1512.)  — 

Leaves  oblong  and  pinnatifid,  with  the 
lobes  acute.  Wild  in  the  north  of  France, 
particularly  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  woods 
of  Montmorency  near  Paris. 

A.  g.  4 q uercifolia  Willd.  1.  c. — Leaves 
sinuated,  with  the  lobes  obtuse. 

A.  g.  5 oxyacanthcefolia.  A.  oxyacanthae- 
folia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  (Our  flg. 

1513.)  — Leaves  sinuated  and  lobed  ; 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  va- 
riety, and  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  common  hawthorn. 


1512.  A.  g.  lacinihta. 
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A . g.  6 macrocarpa.  A.  macrocarpa  Lcdd.  Cat. 
1836. — Leaves  and  fruit  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  species,  and  the  tree  is  also  of  somewhat 
more  vigorous  growth. 

*£  A.  g.  7 foliis  variegatis  Hort.  — Leaves  variegated. 

Other  Varieties.  The  following  names  are  applied  to  € 
plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  : A.  nigra , 
A.  rubra , a native  of  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  A.  plicdta , and 
A.  undiddta. 


1513.  A.g.  oxyacanthaefdlia 


The  alder,  in  a wild  state,  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  40 
or  50  feet  ; but,  in  good  soil  near  water,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  50  or  60  feet  and  upwards.  A.  g.  laciniata 
forms  a handsome  pyramidal  tree,  which,  at  Syon,  has 
attained  the  height  of  63  ft.  ; and  at  Woburn  Farm,  near 
Chertsey,  is  still  higher.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  alder, 
in  a favourable  soil  and  situation,  is  about  2 or  3 feet  a 
year  for  four  or  five  years ; so  that  a tree  10  years  planted 
will  frequently  attain  the  height  of  20  or  25  feet ; and  at 
60  years  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  maturity. 

The  roots  are  creeping ; and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
throw  up  suckers.  The  tree  does  not  associate  well  with  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ash  ( Baudril. ) ; but  its  shade  and  fallen  leaves  are  not  injurious 
to  grass.  Near  water  it  retains  its  leaves 
longer  than  any  other  British  deciduous 
tree.  The  wood,  though  soft,  is  of  great 
durability  in  water.  It  weighs,  when  green, 

62  lb.  6 oz.  ; half-dry,  48  lb.  8 oz.  ; and 
quite  dry,  39  lb.  4 oz.,  per  cubic  foot ; thus 
losing  above  a third  of  its  weight  by  drying, 
while  it  shrinks  about  a twelfth  part  of  its 
bulk.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaax  et 
Forets,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  unchange- 
able either  in  water  or  earth.  It  is  used 
for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  soft 
homogeneous  woods  are  generally  applied  ; 
viz.  for  turnery,  sculpture,  and  cabinet- 
making  ; for  wooden  vessels,  such  as  basins,  v 
plates,  and  kneading-troughs  ; for  sabots, 
wooden  soles  to  shoes  and  pattens,  clogs 
for  women,  and  similar  purposes.  At  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire,  the  alder  is* 
used  as  a nurse  plant  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.  for  1841.) 

For  raising  the  alder  from  seeds,  the  catkins  should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  matured,  and  carried  to  a loft,  where  they 
should  be  spread  out  thinly.  The  proper  time  of  sowing  is  March  ; and 
the  covering,  which  ought  to  be  of  very  light  soil,  should  on  no  account 
exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  plants  from  spring-sown 
seeds  will  attain  the  height  of  from  3 in.  to  6 in.  the  first  summer.  The 
second  year  they  will  be  double  or  treble  that  height ; and  in  three  or 
four  years,  if  properly  treated,  they  will  be  5 or  6 feet  high.  The  nursery 
culture  and  after-management  in  plantations  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  -r 
except  that,  when  full-grown  trees  are  to  be  cut  down,  it  is  advisable  to  disbark 
them  a year  before,  that  the  wood,  which  is  very  watery,  may  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  ; a practice  as  old  as  the  time  of  Evelyn.  When  alders  are  cut 
down  as  coppice-wood  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  cuts  are  not  made  later  than  March ; and  that  they  are  in 
a sloping  direction  upwards.  If,  at  this  season,  the  cuts  are  made  down- 
wards, the  section  which  remains  on  the  stool  will  be  so  far  fractured  as, 

3 n 
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by  the  exudation  of  the  sap  and  the  admission  of  the  weather,  no  longer 
to  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  it  will  decay  in  a few  years. 


¥ 2.  A.  oblonga'ta  Willd.  The 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  335.  ; Baum.,  p.  20.  ; 
N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  215. 

Synonymes.  yl'lnus  fol.  oblong.,  &c.,  Bauh. ; A.  fol.  ovato- 
lanceol.,  &c..  Mill.  Diet.  ed.  7.  ; langliche  Else,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Our  fig.  1515.  from  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J. 
Booker’s  herbarium;  and  fig.  1516.  from  a specimen  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc. 


1515.  A.  oblongata. 


Leaves  elliptic,  somewhat 
obtuse,  glutinous  ; axils 
of  the  veins  naked  on 
the  under  side.(jri7/d.)  A 
large  deciduous  shrub  or 
low  tree.  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, and  Turkey.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1749.  Flowers 
greenish  ; March  and 
April.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe 
in  October  or  November. 

Variety. 

afc  ¥ A.  o.  2 folds  ellip- 
ticis  Ait.  A.  pu- 
mila  Lodd.  Cat. 
— The  leaves  are 


oblong-leaved  Alder. 


1516.  A.  oblongata. 


somewhat  narrower  than  in  the  species. 


3.  A.  inca'na  Willd.  The  hoary-leaved  Alder. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  .PI.,  4.  p.  335. ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  2.  p.  215.  ; Hoss  Anleiiung,  p.  190. 

Synonymes.  B.  .4 'In us  var.  incana  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1394. ; 

B.  incana  Lin.  Suppl.  ; B.  viridis  Fill.  Dauph.  2. 
p.  789. ; weisse  Erie,  graue  Else,  or  weisse  Eller, 

Ger. 

Engravings.  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  136. ; and  our  fig. 

1517. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  oblong,  acute, 
pubescent  beneath  ; axils  of  the  veins 
naked.  Stipules  lanceolate.  (Willd.) 

A deciduous  tree.  Lapland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia ; and  on  the  hills  in  Aus- 
tria, Carniola,  the  Ukraine,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland  ; also  in  North  America. 

Height  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced  in 
1780.  Flowers  greenish;  March  and 
April.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

i A.  i.  2 lacinidta  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — The  leaves  are  slightly  laci- 
niated.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

£ A.  i.  3 glauca.  A.  glauca  Michx.  iV.  Amer.  Sylv.  ; i?etula  incana  var. 
glauca  Ait.  ; Black  Alder,  Amer.  — The  leaves  are  dark  green  above, 
and  glaucous  beneath  ; the  petioles  reddish.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  of  the  genus. 

¥ A.  i.  4 anguldta  Ait. — Leaves  green  underneath,  with  the  petioles 
also  of  a dark  green. 

Other  Vaiieties.  A.  ameiicana  Lodd.  Cat.,  and  A.  canadensis  Lodd. 
Cat.,  appear  to  belong  to  this  species ; but  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum are  so  small,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  even  varieties. 
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A.  incana  differs  from  the  common  alder,  in  the  leaves  being  pointed,  in  the 
leaves  and  the  young  wood  not  being  glutinous,  in  their  hoary  appearance, 
and  in  the  absence  of  tufts  of  hair  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
It  forms  a very  handsome  tree,  will  grow  in  either  dry  or  moist  soil,  and  well 
deserves  a place  in  ornamental  plantations. 


^ 4.  A.  serrula'ta  Willd.  The  saw- 
leaved  Alder. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  336.  ; Pursh 
Sept.,  2.  p.  623.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  p.  113. 
Synonymes.  Z?etula  serrulata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 
p.  338. ; B.  rugbsa  Ehrk.  Beytr.  3.  p.  21. ; ? A. 
americdna  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; ? A.  canadensis 
Lodd.  Cat.  1836;  common  Alder,  Amer.  ; Hazel- 
leaved Alder. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Amer.,  t.  29.  f.  60. ; Michx.  N. 
Amer.  Syl.,  t.  75.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  1518.  from  a 
living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  obovate,  acu- 
minate ; veins  and  their  axils  hairy  on 
the  under  side.  Stipules  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse. {Willd.')  A deciduous  shrub. 
North  America,  in  swamps  and  on 
river  sides.  Height  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
Introduced  in  1769.  Flowers  greenish; 
March  and  April.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe 
in  October  or  November. 

Its  leaves  are  of  a beautiful  green, 
about  2 in.  long  ; oval,  distinctly  furrowed 
on  the  surface,  and  doubly  denticulated 
at  the  edge.  The  wood,  when  cut  into, 
is  white  ; but  like  that  of  all  the  alders, 
it  becomes  reddish  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  air. 


1519.  A.  undulkta. 


& 5.  A.  undula'ta  Willd.  The  waved -leaved 
Alder. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  336.  ; Baum.,  p.  21. ; Lodd 
Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  2?etula  crispa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  339. ; B.  vt'lnus 
var.  crispa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  181. ; A.  crispa  Pursh 
FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  623,  N.  Du  Ham.  2.  p.  216. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1519.  from  a specimen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base  ; petioles  and  veins  hairy  on  the 
under  side  ; axils  of  the  veins  naked  ; stipules 
ovate-oblong.  {Willd.)  A deciduous  shrub. 
Canada,  and  on  high  mountains  in  sphagnous 
swamps  in  Pennsylvania.  Height  ? 10  ft.  to 
15ft.  Introduced  in  1782.  Flowers  greenish; 
March  and  April.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October . 


^ 6.  A.  cordifo'lia  Lodd.  The  heart-leaved  Alder. 

Identification.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1231. 

I Synonyme.  A.  cordata  Tenor e Prod.  54.,  Hayne  Dend.  p.  153. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1231. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  vii. ; and  o • 
fig.  1520. 

| Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  dark  green  and  shining 
{Tenore.)  A tree  of  similar  magnitude  to  the  common  alder.  Calabria 
and  Naples,  in  woods.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  greenish  brown  ; March  and  April,  before  the  developement  of  the 
leaves.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

3 H 2 
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1520.  A.  cordifolia. 


A large  and  very  handsome  round-headed  tree,  with  broad,  deep  green, 
shining  leaves,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  It  grows  with  rapidity  in  dry 
soil,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ornamental  trees  that  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced.  It  is  a most  distinct  species  ; and,  though  a native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  ripens  seeds  in  the  climate  of 
London,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  as  common  as  A.  glutinosa. 

$k  7.  A.  vi'ridis  Dec.  The  green -leaved  Alder. 

Identification.  DeCandolle  PI.  FI.,  3.  p.  304. 

Synonymes.  A.  ovata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1141.;  yl'lnus  fruticbsa  Schmidt ; J5etula  ov&ta  Schranti 
Sal.  No.  159.  ; B.  J'lno-Z?etulffi  Ehrh.  Beytr.  2.  p.  72.  ; B.  vlridis  Hort. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.  t.  96. ; Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1141. ; Schmidt  CEstr.  Baum.,  3. 1. 189. ; and  our  fig. 
1521.,  in  which  a is  the  ament,  or  male  catkin  ; b,  the  male  flower  magnified;  c,  the  stamen  mag- 
nified ; d , a longitudinal  section  of  the  cone  or  female  catkin  ; e and  g,  transverse  sections  of  the 
cone,  to  show  the  position  of  the  scales ; /,  the  female  catkins  ; h,  the  samara,  or  seed,  with  its 
wings. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate, 
doubly  serrated,  glabrous.  Pe- 
duncles of  the  female  catkins 
branched.  Scales  of  the  stro- 
biles having  equal  lobes,  trun- 
cate-nerved.  ( Willd .)  A large 
deciduous  shrub,  or  low  bushy 
tree.  Hungary,  Styria,  and 
Carinthia,  on  high  mountains  ; 
and  Germany,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Saltzburg.  Height 
o ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  in 
1820.  Flowers  greenish  brown  ; 

March  and  April.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  in  August. 

This  plant  is  considered  by 
many  botanists  as  intermediate 
between  the  alders  and  the  birches. 

It  agrees  with  the  alders,  in  hav- 
ing the  peduncles  of  the  female  i32i.  a.  viridis. 

catkins  ramose;  and  in  general 

appearance  it  resembles  the  vl'lnus  incana  in  a young  state : but  it  belongs 
to  the  birches,  by  the  parts  of  its  fructification,  and  by  the  somewhat  greater 
number  of  its  stamens. 
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Other  Species  of  A'lnus.  A.  harbdta  Meyer  (our 
fig.  1522.),  A.  obtusifolia  Royle , is  very  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  Tonce.  A. 
elongata  Royle  occurs  in  Cashmere  ; and  A.  ne- 
palensis  Wall.  (PI.  As.  Rar.  t.  131.)  on  the  moun- 
tains surrounding 
the  valley  from 
which  it  was  named. 

(Must.  p.  34?  1.)  It 
appears  probable, 
that  A.  nepal&isis,  a 
tree  from  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  high,  may  prove 
sufficiently  hardy  to 
bear  the  climate  of 
London.  A.  subcor- 
data  Meyer  (our fig. 

1523.)  was  raised 
from  seeds  in  the 

1522.  A.  barbata.  Birmingham  Bo-  1525.  A.  subcordata. 

tanic  Garden  in 

1838  ; and  A.  jorullensis  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in  1839. 

A.  acuminata  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  (Mem.  Mus.  vol.  xiv.  p.  464.  t.  22.  ; our  fig. 
1524.)  has  the  leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  roundish  at  the  base, 

doubly  serrated,  glabrous  above ; the 
veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle  naked. 
Female  catkins  terminal.  ( Mirb .)  A 
tree.  Peru.  Leaves  3 in.  to  6 in. 
long,  and  l§in.  to  3 in.  broad. 

A.  castaneifd - 
lia  Mirb.  (Mem. 

Mus.  vol.  xiv.  t. 

21.;  and  our  fig. 

1525.)  has  the 
leaves  oblong- 
elliptic,  blunt, 
repand,  or  ob- 
long- lanceolate, 
erose  or  den- 
1524.  a.  acuminata.  tate,  petiolate  ; 

glabrous  above; 

the  axils  of  the  veins  downy  beneath,  panicle  leafy  at  the 
base.  Male  catkins  leafy,  erect.  (Mirb.)  A tree.  Tarma 
in  Peru.  Leaves  3 in.  to  5 in.  long,  and  10  lin.  to  15  lin. 
broad.  Stipules  small,  glabrous,  membranaceous,  linear-lanceolate.  Male 
catkins  1 in.  to  2 in.  long,  more  slender  than  in  A.  glutinosa,  and  4 or  5 in 
a panicle.  Female  catkins  about  2 in.  long,  4 or  5 on  a common  pedicel. 
(Mem.  Mus.,  xiv.  464.) 


1525.  A.  castaneifolia. 


Genus  II. 


RE'TULA  Tourn.  The  Birch.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Tourn.,  t.  360. ; Lin.  Gen.,  485. ; FI.  Br.,  1011. 

Synonymes.  Bouleau,  Fr. ; Betula,  Ital.  ; Abeclul,  Span.  ; Betulla,  Port.  ; Birke,  Ger. ; Berk, 
Dutch  ; Birk,  Danish  and  Scotch  ; Biork,  or  Bork,  Swedish  ; Beresa,  Russian  ; Brzoza,  Polish. 
Derivation.  From  betu,  its  Celtic  name  ; or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Latin  word  batuere,  to 
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beat ; from  the  fasces  of  the  Roman  lictors,  which  were  always  made  of  birch  rods,  being  used  to 
drive  back  the  people.  Pliny  derives  the  name  from  bitumen. 


Gen . Char.,  fyc.  Barren  Jlowers.  Catkins  cylindrical,  lax,  imbricated  all 
round  with  ternate  concave  scales  the  middle  one  largest,  ovate.  Corolla 
none.  Filaments  10  to  12,  shorter  than  the  middle  scale,  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Anthers  roundish,  2-lobed. — Fertile  flowers.  Catkins  similar 
but  more  dense  ; scales  horizontal,  peltate,  dilated  outwards,  3-lobed,  3- 
flowered.  Corolla  none.  Germen  compressed.  Styles  2.  Stigma  simple. 
Nut  oblong,  deciduous,  winged  at  each  side.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; serrated  or  entire.  Flowers 
whitish,  in  pendulous  catkins.  — Trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  round 
slender  branches,  and  the  bark  in  most  species  in  thin  membranous  layers. 
Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

The  species  are  generally  found  in  mountainous  rocky  situations  in  the  middle 
of  Europe  ; but  they  grow  wild  in  plains  and  peaty  soils  in  the  northern  regions. 
The  common  birch  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  known  trees  ; and  there  are  only 
one  or  two  other  species  of  ligneous  plants  which  approach  so  near  to  the 
North  Pole.  They  all  ripen  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London  ; and  are  all  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  ordinary  soil  ; but,  being  hair-rooted,  they  do  not  grow  so 
well  in  very  strong  clays  ; nor  do  plants  of  this  genus,  when  raised  from  layers 
or  cuttings,  grow  so  freely  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  genera.  The  leaves 
of  the  birch  having  little  succulency,  and  being  astringent  and  aromatic,  are 
very  rarely  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  wood  of  all  the  species  is 
much  less  durable  than  the  bark.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  species  die  off  of 
a rich  yellow,  and  some  of  them  of  a deep  red  or  scarlet. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1393. ; Engl.  FI.,  4.  p.  153.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  3d  ed.,  p.  411. 

Synonymcs.  B.  pubescens  Ehrh.  Arb.  67.  ; Aetula  Raii  Syn.  445. ; B.  setnensis  Rafi.  ; Bouleau 
commun,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Birke,  Ger.  ; Bedollo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2198.  ; and  our  fig.  1528. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  somewhat  deltoid,  unequally  serrated, 
nearly  glabrous.  (Smith.)  A deciduous  tree.  Europe,  more  especially 
in  the  colder  regions  ; a diminutive  shrub  in  the  extreme  north,  but  a 
tree  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  in  the  middle  regions.  Flowers  whitish ; in 
Lapland,  in  May  ; and  in  the  Apennines,  and  in  England,  in  February  and 
March.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  September  and  October.  Decaying  leaves 
rich  yellow,  scarlet,  or  red. 

Vaneties.  a 


Leaves  small.  Natives  chiefly  of  Europe. 
i 1 . B.  a'lba  L.  The  white,  or  common,  Birch. 
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1 B,  a.  5 u rticifolia.  B.  wrticifolia  Lodd.  Cat. — Leaves  deeply  laciniated, 
serrated,  and  hairy. 

5 B.  a.  6 dalecarlica  L.  Supp.  416.  — Leaves  almost  palmate,  with  the 
segments  toothed ; “ cut  like  those  of  hemp,”  according  tc*  Bose. 

*t  B.  a.  7 macrocarpa  Willd.  — Female  catkins  twice  as  long  as  those  of 
the  species. 

? B.  a,  8 fd/iis  variegatis  Dumont.  — Leaves  blotched  with  yellowish 
white. 

Other  Varieties.  B.  daurica  appears  to  be  a variety  of  B.  alba,  stunted  from 
the  climate  in  which  it  grows  ; and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  B. 
sibirica,  and  some  others,  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
for  1836.  B.  excelsa  and  B.  nigra  of  some  of  the  London  gardens  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  common  birch,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  species  described 
by  botanists  under  these  names,  which  are  natives  of  America.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  502.  689.)  B.  undulata,  B.  Thouinmwa,  and  B.  Fischeri 
also  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  B.  alba ; but  the  plants  being  exceedingly 
small,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  this  with  certainty. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  common  birch  is  considerable  when  the  tree  is 
young,  averaging  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  a year  for  the  first  10  years  ; and  young 
trees  cut  down  to  the  ground  often  make  shoots  8 or  10  feet  long  in  one  season. 
The  duration  is  not  great,  the  tree  attaining  maturity,  in  good  soils,  in  from 
forty  to  fifty  years;  but,  according  to  Hartig,  seldom  lasting  in  health  till  it  at- 
tains a hundred  years.  The  wood  is  white,  shaded  with  red;  of  a medium 
durability  in  temperate  climates,  but  lasting  a long  time  when  it  is  grown  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  intermediate  between  coarse  and 
fine.  It  is  easily  worked  while  green  ; but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry. 
It  weighs,  when  green,  65  lb.  6 oz. ; half-dry,  56  lb.  6 oz. ; and  dry,  45  lb.  1 oz. 
Though  the  birch  may  be  propagated  by  layers  and  even  by  cuttings,  yet 
plants  are  not  readily  produced  otherwise  than  by  seed ; and  those  of  certain 
varieties,  which  are  procured  from  layers  or  by  inarching,  never  appear  to 
grow  with  the  same  vigour  as  seedlings.  Birch  seed  ripens  in  September  and 
October,  and  may  be  either  gathered  and  sown  immediately,  or  preserved  in 
a dry  loft,  and  sown  in  spring.  Sang  directs  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
to  gathering  the  seeds  only  from  weeping  trees ; 
and  this  we  know  to  be  the  directions  given  to 
the  collectors  employed  by  the  nurserymen  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  If  the  seeds  are  to  be 
sown  immediate^,  the  catkins  may  be  gathered 
wet ; but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  till  spring, 
they  ought  not  to  be  gathered  except  when 
quite  dry  ; and  every  day’s  gathering  should  be 
carried  to  a dry  loft  and  spread  out  thinly,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  kept  in  sacks 
or  laid  up  in  heaps.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  very  fine  light,  rich  soil,  in  beds  of  the  usual 
width,  and  very  slightly  covered.  Boutcher 
says  : — “ Sow  the  seeds  and  clap  them  into  the 
ground  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  without  any 
earth  spread  over  them,  and  throw  a little  peas 
haulm  over  the  beds  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till 
the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate.  The  peas  haulm 
will  keep  the  ground  moist,  exclude  frost,  and 
prevent  the  birds  from  destroying  the  seeds.” 

{Treat,  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  113.)  “ It  is  scarcely 
I possible,”  Sang  observes,  “ to  cover  birch  seeds  too  little,  if  they  be  covered 
at  all.”  The  plants,  if  sown  in  autumn,  will  come  up  in  the  March  or  April 
I following.  If  sown  in  spring,  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June  ; which,  in 
very  cold  climates,  is  a preferable  season.  If  any  danger  is  apprehended 
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from  moisture  in  the  soil  during  winter,  the  alleys  between  the  beds  may  be 
deepened,  so  as  to  act  as  drains.  In  the  nursery  lines,  the  plants  require 
very  little  pruning,  and  their  after-care,  when  in  plantations,  is  equally  simple. 

& % 2.  B.(?  A.)  dau'rica  Pall.  The  Daurian  Birch. 


1529.  B.  daurica. 


Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  p.  60. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  \ IVj 
Ham.,  3.  p.  204. 

Synonymes.  B.  excelsa  canadensis  Wang.  Beitr.  p.  86. ; Bonieau  de 
Siberie,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  t.  39.;  Willd.  Baum.,  t.  1.  f.  3.  and  4. ; and 
our  fig.  1529. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  narrow  at  the  base, 
quite  entire,  unequally  dentate,  glabrous.  Scales  of 
the  strobiles  ciliated  on  their  margins  ; side  lobes 
roundish.  (Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  Dauria,  and 
part  of  Asiatic  Siberia  ; but  not  in  European  Siberia, 
nor  in  Russia.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced 
1796.  Catkins  whitish  brown,  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  birch  ; February  and  March.  Fruit  brown  ; 
ripe  September.  Decaying  leaves  red  or  yellow. 

Variety. 

& ± B.  (?  A.)  d.  2 parvifolia  Hayne  Dend.  p.  167. — 
Leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species. 


& 3.  B.(?  A)frutico'sa  Pall.  The  shrubby  Birch. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  p.  62. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  466. ; N. 
Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  208. 

Synonymes.  B.  humilis  Schrank  Sal.  p.  56. ; B.  quebecc£nsis 
Schrank  der  Gesells.  Naturf.  Freunde,  5.  p.  196. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  t.  40.  ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  154.;  and  our 
fig.  1530. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  nearly 
equally  serrate,  glabrous.  Female  catkins  oblong. 
(Willd.)  A deciduous  shrub.  Eastern  Siberia, 
Germany,  and  Canada.  Height  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  in 
moist  situations,  but  much  higher  on  mountains. 
Introduced  in  1818.  Catkins  whitish  brown  ; 
February  and  March.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in 
October  or  November. 


a*  4.  B.  (?  A.)  pu'mila  L.  The  hairy  dwarf  Birch. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.467.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  622. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  207. 
Synonyme.  B.  nana  Kalm  It  hi.  2.  p.  263. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  t.  122. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  97. ; and  our  fig.  1531. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  pu- 
bescent, without  dots.  Leaves 
roundish  ovate,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, densely  clothed  with 
hairs  on  the  under  surface. 
Female  catkins  cylindrical. 
(Willd.)  A deciduous  shrub. 
Canada,  in  bogs,  and  on  high 
mountains  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1762. 
Catkins  whitish  ; May  and 
June.  Fruit  brown. 

The  root  is  red,  and  is  used 
for  veneering  and  inlaying. 


=&  5.  B.  na'na  L.  The  dwarf  Bircn. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1394. ; Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  154.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  262. 
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S i/nonymcs.  B.  nana  Suecbrum  Bromel.  Chi.  Goth.  11. ; B.  paltistris  pdmila,  &c.,  Cels.  Act.  Suec. 
' 1732,  3. 

Engravings.  Am.  Acad.,  1. 1.  1. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2326.  ; and  our  fig.  1532. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  orbicular,  crenate,  reticulated  with 
veins  beneath.  A shrub,  with  numerous  branches,  slightly 
downy  when  young,  and  beset  with  numerous,  little, 
round,  firm,  smooth,  sharply  crenated  leaves,  beautifully 
reticulated  with  veins,  especially  beneath ; and  furnished 
with  short  footstalks,  having  a pair  of  brown  lanceolate 
stipules  at  their  base.  Catkins  erect,  stalked,  cylindrical, 
obtuse  ; the  barren  ones  lateral,  and  the  fertile  ones  ter- 
minal. Scales  of  the  latter  3-lobed,  3-flowered,  permanent. 
Stigmas  red.  (Smith.)  A bushy  deciduous  shrub.  Lapland, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Scotland,  in  Europe,  and  Hudson’s 
Bay,  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  in  America ; on  moun- 
tains, but  almost  always  in  boggy  places.  Height  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  ,*  in  British  gardens  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  Catkins  whitish 
green ; April  and  May.  Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  October. 


1532.  B.  nana. 


Variety. 

n.  B.  n.  2 stricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  somewhat  more  erect  in  habit 
than  the  species. 


sl  6.  B.  (?  n.)  glandulo'sa  Michx.  The  gland \Aox-branched  Birch. 


Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  180. ; Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  622. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1533.  from  a specimen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  beset  with  glandular 
dots,  glabrous.  Leaves  obovate,  serrate,  quite 
entire  at  the  base,  glabrous,  almost  sessile. 
Female  catkins  oblong ; scales  half  3-cleft. 
Seeds  round,  with  narrow  margins.  ( Willd .)  A 
handsome  little  deciduous  shrub.  Canada,  about 
Hudson’s  Bay  ; and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  on 
the  high  mountains  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Height  2 ft.  Introduced  ?. 

Corresponds  in  America  with  the  B.  nana  of 
Europe,  and  probably  only  a variety  of  that  spe- 
cies. Catkins  whitish  ; May. 


1533.  B.  (?n.)  glandulosa. 


Leaves  large.  Natives  of  North  America. 


2 7.  B.  populifo'lia  Ait.  The  Poplar-leaved  Birch. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  336. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  2.  p.  620. ; Michx.  N. 
Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  2.  p.  97. 

Synonymes.  B.  acuminata  Ehrh.  Beit.  6.  p.  98.  ; B.  lenta  Du  Roi  Harb.  Baum.  ed.  1.  p.  92.  ; white 
Birch  and  Oldfield  Birch,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Svl.,  2.  p.  97. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  2.  t.  71. ; and  our  fig. 
1534. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  deltoid,  much  acuminated,  unequally  serrated,  quite 
smooth.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  roundish  side  lobes.  Petioles 
glabrous.  (Willd.)  A tree,  in  every  respect  closely  resembling  B.  alba, 
but  growing  with  less  vigour,  and  not  attaining  so  large  a size  as  that  spe- 
cies. Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  in  barren  rocky  woods.  Introduced  in 
1750.  Flowers  greenish  white ; April  and  May. 

Varieties. 

¥ B.  p.  2 laciniata.  B.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves  large, 
shining,  and  deeply  cut. 

B.  p.  3 pendula.  B.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Spray  drooping, 
like  that  of  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  birch. 
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A very  graceful  tree,  with  rather  broader 
leaves  than  the  common  birch.  The  wood  is 
very  soft,  brilliant  when  polished,  and  perfectly 
white  ; but  it  speedily  decays,  and,  in  America, 
is  employed  for  no  purpose,  not  even  for  fuel. 

The  twigs  are  too  brittle  for  common  brooms. 

When  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  they 
make  very  handsome  trees  ; and,  as  seed  is 
freely  produced,  this  mode  ought  always  to  be 
adopted  ; but  plants  from  layers  seldom  attain 
any  magnitude. 

t 8.  B.  papyra'cea  Ait.  The  Paper  Birch. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  337. ; N.  Du  Ham. 

3.  p.  205. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  621. 

Synonymes.  B.  papyrifera  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  180. ; 

B.  lanceolata  Hort.;  B.  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836;  B. 
canadensis  Lodd.  Cat.  ; B.  nigra  of  the  Paris  nurseries  ; 

Canoe  Birch,  white  Birch,  Amer.  ; Betula  da  carta,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t.  35. ; the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  oxxr  figs.  1535. 
and  1536. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
doubly  serrate ; veins  hairy  beneath  ; petiole 
glabrous.  Female  catkins  on  long  footstalks,  1534‘  P°PullR>ha- 

drooping;  scales  having  the  side  lobes  short,  somewhat  orbiculate.  ( Willd .) 
A deciduous  tree.  North  America.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced  in 
1750.  Flowers  greenish  white;  May  and  June.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in 
October.  Decaying  leaves  greenish  yellow. 


Varieties. 

^ B.  p.  2 fiisca.  B.  fusca  Bose.  — Leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  less  downy. 

^ B.  p.  3 trichoclada  Hort.  — Branches  extremely  hairy,  and  twigs  in 
threes  ; leaves  heart-shaped.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

¥ B.  p.  4 platyphylla  Hort.  — Leaves  very  broad.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 


The  branches  are  much  less  flexible  than  those 
of  the  common  birch,  and  are  more  ascending  in 
direction.  The  bark,  in  Canada  and  the  district 

of  Maine,  is  em- 
ployed for  many 
purposes.  It  is 
placed  in  large 
pieces  immediately 
under  the  shingles 
of  the  roof,  to 
prevent  the  water 
from  penetrating 
through  it.  Bas- 
kets, boxes,  and 
portfolios  are  made 
of  it,  which  are 
sometimes  embroi- 
dered with  siik  of 
different  colours. 

Divided  into  very 
thin  sheets,  it  forms 
1535.  b.  papyracea.  a substitute  for 

paper ; and,  placed 

between  the  soles  of  the  shoes,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  hat  (as  the  bark  of 
the  birch  of  Europe  is  in  Lapland),  it  is  a defence  against  humidity.  But  the 
most  important  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  one  in  which  it  is  replaced 
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by  the  bark  of  no  other  tree,  is  the  construction  of  canoes.  The  plant 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  B.  papyracea,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  the 
B.  rubra  of  Michaux,  jun.,  the  B.  lanulosa  of  Michaux,  sen.,  and  our  B.  nigra. 
No.  9.  This  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  bark  of  B.  nigra,  even  in  trees  not 
above  1 in.  in  diameter,  separating  from  the  trunk,  and  rolling  up  in  very  thin 
paper-like  laminae. 

¥ 9.  B.  ni'gra  L.  The  black  Birch. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  464. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  621. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  203. 
Synonymes.  B.  lanulbsa  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  181. ; ? B.  rubra  Michx.  Arb.  2.  p.  162.;  B. 

angulata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; red  Birch,  Amer.  ; Betula  da  Canoa,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  153.  ; Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t.  3.  ; Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1248.  ; the  plates 
of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  figs.  1537.  and  1538. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  doubly  serrated,  acute  ; pubescent 
beneath,  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  villose ; segments 
linear,  equal.  ( Willd .)  A deciduous  tree,  with  the  bark  rising  in  very 

thin  paper-like  laminae. 

New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 

Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1736.  Flow- 
ers greenish  white ; May. 

Fruit  brown ; ripe  in  June. 

The  epidermis  is  red- 
dish, or  of  a cinnamon 
colour.  The  petioles  are 
short  and  downy.  The 
leaves,  on  young  trees,  are 
about  3 in.  long,  and  2 in. 
broad,  of  a light  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  and 
whitish  beneath,  though  on 
old  trees  they  are  much 
smaller : they  are  doubly 
denticulated  at  the  edge, 
very  acuminate  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  angle,  more  regular  than  is  seen  in 
the  leaf  of  any  other  tree.  The  female  catkins  in  America  are  5 or  6 inches  long, 
straight,  and  nearly  cylindrical ; about  London,  they  are  not  half  the  size. 

% 10.  B.  exce'lsa  H.  Kew.  The  tall  Birch. 

Identification.  Ait. 

Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p. 

337.  ; Pursh  FI. 

Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p. 

261.;  N.  Du  Ham., 

3.  p.  203. 

Synonymes.  B.  ldtea 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 

2. 103.;  ? B.  nigra  Dm 
Hot  Herb.  Baum.  1. 
p.  148.  ; yellow  Birch, 

Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx. 

N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2. 

103.  ; Wats.  Dend. 

Brit.,  t.  95.  ; N.  Du 
Ham., 3.  t.52.;  Willd. 

Baum.,  t.  1.  f.  2.  ; 
and  our  fig.  1539. 
from  Michaux,  and 
fig.  1540.  from  the 
Nouv.  Du  Ham. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc. 

Leaves  ovate, 
acute,  serrated ; 
petioles  pubes- 
cent, shorter 
than  the  pedun- 
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cles.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  the  side  lobes  roundish  ( Willd .)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Nova  Scotia  to  Pennsylvania.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft. 
Introd.  1767.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; May.  Fruit  brownish ; ripe  in  October. 

The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  at  their  unfolding,  are  downy.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer,  when  fully  expanded,  the  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth,  except 
the  petiole,  which  remains  covered  with  fine  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  about 
3^  in.  long,  and  in.  broad;  oval,  acuminate,  and  bordered  with  sharp 
irregular  teeth.  The  epidermis  is  of  a brilliant  golden  yellow  ; and  the  leaves 
the  bark,  and  the  young  shoots,  have  all  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  similar 
to  those  of  the  pliant  birch  (B.  lenta),  though  they  lose  it  in  drying.  In  its 
fructification,  this  species  nearly  resembles  B.  lenta. 

i 11.  B.  le'nta  L.  The  pliant  Birch. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  464. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer  Sept.,  2.  p.  621. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  205. 
Synonymes.  B.  carpiriifdlia  Ehrh.  Beitr.  6.  p.  99.  ; B.  nigra  Du  Roi  Herb.  1.  p.  93  ; the  plant  is 
under  both  these  names,  and  also  under  that  of  B.  lenta,  in  Loddiges’s  arboretum ; black  Birch, 
Cherry  Birch,  Canada  Birch,  Sweet  Birch,  Mountain  Mahogany,  Amer.  ; Bouleau  Merisier,  Fr. ; 
Betula  della  Virginia,  Ilal. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Beitr.  t.  15.  f.  34  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  106.  ; and  our  fig.  1541. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acutely  serrated,  acuminate  ; petioles 
and  nerves  hairy  beneath.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  smooth,  having  the  side 
lobes  obtuse,  equal,  with  prominent  veins.  {Willd.)  A deciduous  tree. 
Canada  to  Georgia.  Height 
60ft.  to  70  ft.  Introd. 1759. 

Flowers  greenish  white ; 

May  and  June.  Fruit 
brown  ; ripe  in  November. 

According  to  Pursh,  this 
is  an  elegant  and  large  tree, 
the  most  interesting  of  its 
genus,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  wood.  Mi- 
chaux  strongly  recommends 
the  tree  for  cultivation,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  north  of 
France,  in  England,  and  in 
Germany  ; and  to  the  lovers 
of  curious  trees,  “ as  emi- 
nently adapted,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the 
agreeable  odour  of  its  flow- 
ers, to  figure  in  their  parks 
and  gardens.” 

Species  of  Birch  lately  introduced.  — In  Hoyle’s  Illustrations  several  species 
of  birch  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the  loftiest  stations  in  the  mountains 
of  Nepal,  and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas  : B.  Bhojputtra  Wall.,  B.  nitida, 
B.  cylindrostachya,  B.  resinlfera  Royle,  and  B.  acuminata  Wall. 

B.  Bhojputtra  Wall.  The  Indian  Paper  Birch.  Leaves  oblon  g-acute, 
with  nearly  simple  serratures,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  their 
stalks,  veins,  and  twigs  hairy.  Female  catkins  erect,  cylindrical,  oblong. 
Bracteas  smooth,  wood)',  tw'o-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  than  the  fruit,  which 
has  narrow  wings.  A tree,  found  on  the  Alps  of  Gurwal,  in  Kamaon,  where 
its  thin  delicate  bark  furnishes  the  masses  of  flexible  laminated  matter,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  brought  down  into  the  plains  of  India,  for  lining 
the  tubes  of  hookahs ; and  which  is  used  by  the  mountaineers,  instead  of 
paper,  for  writing  upon.  {Wall.  Plant.  As.  Bar.,  vol  ii.  p.  7.)  The  bark  of 
this  species  is  of  a pale  cinnamon  colour.  Raised  in  the  Hart.  Soc.  Gard.  in  1840. 
B.  acuminata  Wall.  Leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  sharply  serrated,  taper- 
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pointed,  smooth,  dotted  beneath ; leaf-stalks  and  twigs  quite  smooth  ; ripe 
catkins  very  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded ; the  rachis,  and  the 
bracteas,  which  are  auricled  at  the  base,  downy.  Found  on  many  of  the 
mountains  of  Nepal,  and  in  the  great  valley  of  that  country,  following  the 
course  of  rivers.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  from  December  to 
April.  It  forms  a very  large  and  noble  tree,  from  50  ft.  to  00  ft.  high,  of  an 
oval  shape,  being  covered  with  branches  from  its  base.  The  wood  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  employ  it  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are  required.  {Wall.  PI. 
As.  Rar.,  t.  109.)  Doubtless  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  species. 

B.  nitida.  The  shining  Birch.  Leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  with  fine 
double  serratures,  the  twigs  and  leaf-stalks  hairy.  Female  catkins  pendulous, 
cylindrical,  crowded.  Bracts  three-lobed,  hairy,  with  the  lengthened  middie 
lobe  longer  than  the  fruit.  A tree,  found  in  Kamaon. 

B.  cylindrostachya.  Leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  heart-shaped,  with  fine 
double  serratures  ; twigs,  leaf-stalks,  and  veins  downy ; female  catkins  pen- 
dulous, very  long,  cylindrical ; fruit  deeply  two-lobed  ; bracts  linear  lanceolate, 
blunt,  membranous,  with  two  teeth  at  the  base,  fringed  with  hairs.  A tree, 
found  in  Kamaon.  Most  probably  hardy,  and,  like  the  preceding  species,  if 
not  already  introduced  it  will  very  soon  be  so. 


Order  LXX.  CORYLA'CEiE,  or  CUPULFFER^. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual. — Male  flowers  disposed  in  cylindrical  catkins. 
Perianth  small,  scale-formed.  Filaments  usually  free. — Female  floiver.  In - 
volucrum  various,  1-  or  many-flowered.  Perianth  many-toothed,  adhering 
to  the  ovarium.  Ovarium  1-  or  many-celled,  containing  many  ovula. 
Styles  2 — 3,  or  multiplied.  Stigmas  distinct.  The  involucrum,  after  flores- 
cence, becoming  enlarged,  and  enclosing,  in  part  or  altogether,  the  pericarps 
which  are  either  solitary  or  many  together.  Acorns,  or  nuts,  1-celled,  1- 
seeded,  by  abortion.  Seed  pendulous.  Albumen  none.  ( G . Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; lobed, 
serrated,  or  entire.  Flowers  in  catkins,  bracteate,  sometimes  pedunculate.— 
Large  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  ; natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  hardy  ligneous  genera  belonging  to  this  order  are  six,  which  are  thus 

contradistinguished : — 

Que'rcus  Lin  . Monoecious.  — Male  flowers  in  loose  pendulous  catkins.  Sta- 
mens 5 — 10.  — Female  flowers  within  an  involucrum,  which  is  composed  of 
numerous  imbricate  scales  combined  into  a cup,  which  at  length  surrounds 
the  acorn  at  the  base. 

FYgus  Tourn.  Monoecious. — Male  flowers  in  dense  pendulous  catkins.  Stamens 
8.  — Female  flowers  2,  within  a 4-lobed  involucrum,  which  at  length  encloses 
the  triangular  nut  echinated  with  soft  spurs  outside. 

Casta'nea  Tourn.  Polygamous.  — Male  flowers  clustered  in  long  cylindrical 
catkins.  Stamens  5 — 20.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  about  3 within  an  involu- 
crum, which  is  covered  outside  with  branchy  spines,  and  at  length  encloses 
a roundish  nut.  Stamens  12.  Stigmas  penciled. 

CVrpinus  Tourn.  Monoecious.  — Male  flowers  in  long  cylindrical  catkins 
having  the  scales  ciliated  at  their  bases.  Stamens  8 — 14. — Female  flowers 
in  loose  strobiles  or  cones,  each  composed  of  a 3-lobed,  2-flowered,  scale- 
formed  involucrum.  Stigmas  2.  Nut  bony  at  the  base  of  the  scale. 

O'strya  Michx.  Monoecious.  — Male  flowers  in  long  cylindrical  catkins, 
each  flower  consisting  of  a scale  and  a branched  filament.  — Female  flowers 
in  strobiles,  each  composed  of  a scale-formed  imbricated  involucrum. 
Stigmas  2.  Nut  bony,  at  the  base  of  the  scale. 

Co'rylus  Lin.  Monoecious.  — Male  flowers  in  long  cylindrical  catkins,  which 
are  composed  of  3-lobed  deltoid  scales.  Stamens  8.  Anthers  1-celled.— 
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Female  flowers  numerous,  enclosed  in  a scaly  bud.  Nut  oval,  smooth,  at 
length  surrounded  by  a lacerated  involucrum. 


Genus  I. 


QUE'RCUS  L.  The  Oak.  Lin.Syst.  Monoe'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  495.  ; Juss.,  410. ; FI.  Br.,  1025.  ; Tourn.,  t.  349. ; Lam.,  t.  779. 
Synonymes.  /'lex  Tourn. ; Suber  Tourn. ; Derw,  Celtic  ; Aaack, or  Ac,  Saxon;  Al,  Alon,  or  Allun, 
Hebrew  ; Drus,  Greek ; Chene,  Fr.  ; Eiche,  Ger.  ; Eik,  Dutch  ; Quercia,  Ital. ; Encina,  Span. 
Derivation.  From  quer,  fine,  and  cuez,  a tree,  Celtic,  according  to  Lepelletier:  but,  according  to 
others,  from  the  Greek  word  choiros,  a pig  ; because  pigs  feed  on  the  acorns.  The  Celtic  name 
for  this  tree  (Derw)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  the  word  Druid  (that  is,  priest  of  the  oak),  and  of  the 
Greek  name  Drus.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  oak  ( Al,  or  Alon)  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  old 
English  word  llan  (originally  signifying  an  oak  grove,  or  place  of  worship  of  the  druids,  and  after- 
wards, by  implication,  a town  or  parish),  and  also  of  the  Irish  words  clan  and  clun.  In  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  xliv.  14.,  idols  are  said  to  be  made  of  Allun,  or  Alon  ; that  is,  of  oak.  ( Lowth's  Trans.) 

Gen.  Char.,  <Sfc.  Flowers  unisexual.  — Males  disposed  in  long,  slender,  pen- 
dulous catkins,  in  groups.  Each  flower  consists  of  8 or  more  stamens, 
and  these  are  attended  by  6 — 8 bracteas,  that  are  coherent  at  the 
base,  and  resemble  a 6 — 8-parted  calyx.  — Female  flowers  erect  on  ax- 
illary peduncles,  a few  upon  a peduncle.  Each  flower  consists  of  a pistil, 
whose  ovary,  and  the  basal  part  of  whose  style,  are  invested  with  an 
adnate  calyx  toothed  at  the  tip.  Style  short.  Stigma  3-lobed.  Fruit  an 
acorn;  its  lower  part  having  an  imbricate  cup.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen ; entire,  serrated, 
or  lobed.  Flowers  greenish  white.  — Trees,  chiefly  large  and  deciduous  ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  oaks,  in  point  of  usefulness  to  man,  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  domestic,  and  the 
former  the  defensive,  trees  of  civilised  society.  The  oak  is  never  found  in 
perfection,  except  in  a good  soil,  and  in  a temperate  climate.  Like  almost 
all  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  in  a deep  sandy  loam  or  in  vegetable  soil,  but 
to  attain  its  full  size,  and  to  bring  its  timber  to  perfection,  it  requires  a soil 
more  or  less  alluvial  or  loamy ; and  the  European  oaks  are  always  most 
luxuriant,  and  produce  the  best  timber,  on  a soil  somewhat  calcareous.  No 
oak,  in  the  temperate  climates,  is  found  of  a large  size  at  a great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  where  the  climate  is  very  severe  in  spring.  In 
the  Himalayas,  and  in  Mexico,  oaks  are  found  of  large  size  on  mountains ; but 
then  the  climate,  naturally  hot,  is  only  rendered  temperate  by  elevation.  All 
oaks  whatever  are  impatient  of  spring  frosts.  The  wood  of  most  of  the 
species  of  oaks  is,  comparatively  with  that  of  other  trees,  hard,  compact, 
heavy,  tough,  and  durable ; and,  in  most,  the  entire  plant,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  abound  in  astringent  matter  and  in  tannin. 
The  wood  of  the  larger-growing  European  kinds,  and  more  especially  of 
the  group  iZobur,  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  European  or  American 
woods  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  Q.  alba,  and  that  of  Q.  virens,  are 
most  esteemed  for  the  same  object  in  America.  The  wood  of  the  group  Cerris  is 
also  employed  in  ship-building  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  oak  is  generally 
propagated  by  seed,  and  time  will  be  gained  by  sowing  acorns  where  the 
plants  are  intended  finally  to  remain.  Varieties  are  propagated  by  inarching 
or  whip-grafting,  the  latter  being  performed  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  the  collar  of  the  plant ; and  the  graft  afterwards  earthed  up.  All  the 
American  deciduous  oaks  may  be  grafted  on  Q.  Cerris,  and  all  the  evergreen 
oaks,  both  European  and  American,  on  Q.  /'lex.  The  mode  of  raising  oaks 
from  the  acorn  is  the  same  in  all  the  species.  The  acorns  need  not  be 
gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be  collected  from  the  ground  immediately 
after  they  have  dropped ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tree  seeds,  they  may 
be  either  sown  then,  or  kept  till  the  following  spring.  If  they  are  to  be  kept. 
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they  should  be  made  perfectly  dry  in  the  sun  ; or  in  an  airy  shade  mixed  with 
dry  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  bushel  of  acorns, 
or  with  dry  moss ; and  then  excluded  from  the  air  and  vermin,  by  being  put 
into  barrels  or  boxes,  or  laid  up  in  a cellar,  or  buried  in  heaps,  and  covered 
with  a sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to  exclude  the  weather.  If  the  acorns 
are  to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  another,  the  same  mixing  with 
dry  sand  or  dry  moss,  and  exclusion  from  the  air,  are  adopted ; but  the 
more  certain  mode  of  retaining  the  vital  principle  in  acorns  is,  to  mix  them 
with  moist  earth,  or  with  moist  live  moss  ( Sphagnum)  : in  either  of  the 
latter  mediums,  they  will  germinate  during  a long  voyage  ; but  no  evil  will 
result  from  this,  provided  they  are  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival.  When 
acorns  are  to  be  sown  in  a nursery,  the  soil  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and  rendered  fine ; and,  after  the  earth  is  drawn  off’  the  beds,  or  the  drills 
opened,  the  acorns  may  either  be  scattered  over  the  beds,  or  along  the  drills, 
so  that  the  nuts  may  be  about  2 in.  apart;  and,  to  regulate  this  distance 
with  greater  certainty,  the  sand  may  be  separated  from  the  acorns  with  a 
sieve.  In  either  case,  the  acorns,  before  covering,  must  be  patted  down  with 
the  back  of  a spade  in  the  beds,  and  with  the  back  of  a wooden-headed 
rake  in  the  drills.  The  covering,  which  ought  to  be  of  well-broken  soil, 
should  vary  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  acorn  ; 1 i in.  being  enough 
for  those  of  the  largest  size,  such  as  those  of  the  groups  i2obur,  A'lbae,  &c.  ; 
and  i in.  for  those  of  the  smallest  size,  such  as  those  of  the  groups  /'lex, 
Phellos,  See.  No  mode  of  depositing  acorns  in  the  soil  can  be  worse  than 
that  of  dropping  them  in  holes  made  by  a dibber.  The  acorn  drops  into 
the  hole,  and  becomes  wedged  by  its  sides  before  it  gets  to  the  bottom  ; and, 
if  the  upper  extremity  of  the  acorn  should  be  downwards  instead  of  upwards, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  grow.  For  this  reason,  the  dibber  should  only 
be  used  in  pulverised  soils  ; and  the  point  of  the  instrument  should  be  of  a 
diameter  greater  than  the  length  of  the  largest  acorn  which  has  to  be  dropped 
into  the  hole.  As  acorns  are  greedily  devoured  by  vermin,  and  especially  by 
land  rats  and  mice,  they  ought  to  be  sown  in  an  open  part  of  the  nursery,  not 
near  hedges,  ditches,  or  houses  ; and  where,  whether  in  nurseries  or  in  fields 
intended  to  become  oak  woods,  much  danger  is  apprehended  from  vermin,  they 
ought  not  to  be  sown  till  late  in  March,  so  as  to  lessen  the  period  between  the 
depositing  of  the  acorn  and  its  becoming  a plant. 

As  all  oaks,  when  young,  are  remarkable  for  throwing  down  long  and  vigo- 
rous taproots,  and  producing  few  lateral  ones,  they  ought  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  good,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances not  unfavourable  ; but,  as  this  cannot  always  be  the  case,  it  is 
customary  among  nurserymen  to  transplant  the  oak  at  one  or  two  years’ 
growth,  removing  great  part  of  the  taproot ; some  of  them,  however,  shorten 
the  taproot  without  removing  the  plant,  by  inserting  the  spade  obliquely 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  roots,  at  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  beneath 
the  surface ; an  operation  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  oaks  are 
sown  in  drills  ; because  in  that  case  the  spade  can  first  be  inserted  all  along 
one  side  of  the  drill,  and  then  all  along  the  other.  The  French  nurserymen, 
when  acorns,  walnuts,  and  other  tree  seeds  which  send  down  very  long  tap- 
roots, are  to  be  reared  with  a view  to  being  transplanted,  sometimes  germinate 
them  in  moist  earth,  or  in  sawdust,  placed  in  a temperature  of  50°  or  60° ; 
and,  after  the  radicle  has  been  protruded  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
acorn  or  nut,  pinch  off  its  extreme  point  before  the  seed  is  committed  to  the 
soil.  This  treatment,  which  is  applicable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
j horsechestnut  (see  p.  125.),  to  most  large-seeded  trees,  has  the  effect  of  im- 
mediately causing  the  taproot  to  throw  out  numerous  lateral  fibres  ; which 
is  highly  favourable  for  transplantation,  though  it  is  not  so  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  for  the  first  year,  or  two  afterwards.  To  counteract  its 
1 effect  in  this  respect,  when  the  tree  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  anu 
! has  grown  there  two  or  three  years,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  ; 
after  which  it  will  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
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roots ; and  if  from  the  shoots  one  is  selected  to  form  the  future  tree,  and  the 
others  carefully  rubbed  off,  the  tree  will  advance  at  as  rapid  a rate  as  if  it  had 
been  sown  where  it  was  intended  finally  to  remain ; and,  in  cases  where  the 
subsoil  is  bad,  much  more  so. 

In  the  future  culture  of  the  oak,  the  trees  generally  require  side-pruning 
when  the  object  is  a straight  clean  trunk.  As  most  of  the  species  grow  erect, 
the  hardier  deciduous  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  hedgerows ; but,  as  many 
of  the  American  kinds  are  comparatively  tender,  they  are  most  advantageously 
cultivated  in  masses.  The  group  /'lex  forms  excellent  evergreen  hedges,  and 
most  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  endure  the  sea  breeze.  The  Nepal  species, 
as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  introduced,  require,  even  in  the  climate  of 
London,  the  protection  of  a wall. 

We  have  arranged  the  species  in  the  following  groups  : — 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

$ i.  Po'bur.  British  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated ; dying  off  of  a 
yellowish  or  russet  brown.  Bark  rough.  Buds  ovate.  Fructification  annual. 
Cups  imbricate. 

§ ii.  Ce'rris.  Turkey  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated ; in 
some  varieties  sub-evergreen  ; always  dying  off  of  a dirty  white.  Bark  rough. 
Buds  furnished  with  linear  stipules.  Fructification  biennial.  Cups  echi- 
nate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly-squarrose. 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

$ iii.  A'lba:.  White  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated  ; dying  off  more  or 
less  shaded  with  a violet  colour.  Bark  white,  and  scaling  off  in  thin  laminae. 
Fructification  annual.  Cup  imbricate  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally  large, 
iv.  Pri'nus.  Chestnut  Oaks.  Leaves  dentate  ; dying  off  of  a dirty  white, 
or  of  a rich  yellowish  orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaling  off.  Fructifi- 
cation annual.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  rather  large. 

$ v.  Ru'bra:.  Red  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed,  sinuated,  and  deeply  cut,  mucro- 
nated  ; dying  off  of  a deep  red,  scarlet,  or  purple.  Bark  blackish  ; smooth 
or  furrowed,  but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  and  with 
a persistent  style.  Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut. 

§ vi.  Ni'gr/E.  Black  Oaks.  Leaves  obtusely  and  very  slightly  lobed  ; with 
mucros,  which  generally  drop  off  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size;  leaves  dying  oft*  of  a blackish  green,  or  very  dark  purplish  red,  and 
in  America  frequently  persistent.  Bark  quite  black,  smooth,  or  furrowed  ; 
but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  with  a per- 
sistent style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines. 

$ vii.  Phe'llos.  Willow  Oaks.  Leaves  quite  entire  ; dying  off  without 
much  change  of  colour ; but  in  America  sometimes  persisting  during  two 
or  three  years.  Young  shoots  straight  and  wand-like.  Bark  very  smooth, 
black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate  and 
shallow.  Nut  roundish  and  veiy  small. 

B.  Leaves  evergreen. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

§ viii.  /'lex.  Holm , or  Holly , Oaks.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  entire  or  ser- 
rated, with  or  without  prickly  mucros.  Bark  smooth  and  black,  or  rough 
and  corky.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  acumi- 
nate ; sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

§ ix.  Vire'ntes.  Live  Oaks.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate;  dentate  and  vari- 
ously cut  when  young,  but  on  full-grow  n trees  quite  entire.  Bark  smooth, 
black.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  long. 
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c.  Natives  of  Nepal  and  Mexico. 

§ x.  L an  ate.  Woolly-leaved  Oaks.  Leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  ; 
serrated  or  dentate  ; woolly  beneath. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

§ i.  R obur.  British  Oaks . 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  lobed  and  serrated  ; dying  off  of  a yellowish  or  russet 
brown.  Bark  rough.  Buds  ovate.'  Fructification  annual.  Cups  imbricate. 
— Trees  from  30  ft.  to  above  100  ft.  high. 

¥ 1.  Q.  peduncula'ta  Willd.  The  common , or  peduncled,  British  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  P).,  No.  65. ; Ehr.  Arb.,  77. ; PI.  Off.,  169. 

Synonymes.  Q.  A’bbur  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1414.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1342. ; Q.  R.  pedunculatum  Mart.  FI.  Rust. 
t.  10. ; Q.  fce'mina  Roth  Germ.  1.  p.  408.;  Q.  racemdsa  N.  Du  Ham.  7.  p.  177. ; Q.  cum  longo 
pedunculo  Bauh.  Pin.  420.  ; Q.  He meris  Dalech.  Hist.  4.  ; Quercus  Fuchs  Hist.  229.  ; Q.  nav&lis 
Burnet  ; White  Oak  ; Chene  blanc  Secondat , p.  16.  t.  3.  ; Chene  p£doncule  oh  a Grappes,  Chene 
femelle,  Gravelin,  Fr. ; Stiel  Eiche,  friih  Eiche,  Thai  Eiche,  Lohe  Eiche,  Wald  Eiche,  Ger. ; 
Eschio,  Quercia  gentile,  Ital. ; Encina  roble,  Span. 

Derivation.  The  French  and  German  names  signify  the  white  oak,  the  bunch-fruited  oak,  the 
female  oak,  the  stalked  oak,  the  early  oak  (alluding  to  the  production  of  the  leaves),  the  valley 
oak,  the  tanning  oak,  and  the  wood  oak. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1342. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  54.  ; Willd.  Abbild.,  t.  140. ; the  plates  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1542. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upwards  ; 
sinuses  rather  acute  ; lobes  obtuse.  Stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated.  Nut 
oblong.  ( Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Europe  and  Britain.  Height 
50  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  spreading  tortuous  branches  and  spray,  and,  when 


1542.  Q.  pedunculata. 


*£  Q.  p.  2 pubescens  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  downy  beneath. 

% Q.  p.  3 fastigidta.  Q.  fastigiata  Lam.  ; Q.  pyramidalis  Hort. ; Chene 
Cypres,  Chene  des  Pyrenees,  Fr.  (The  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.;  and  our  fig.  1543.) — A handsome  deciduous  tree, 
resembling  in  general  form  the  Lombardy  poplar.  It  is  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Landes  near  Bordeaux, 
though  but  sparingly,  and  frequently  comes  true  from  seed.  In  British 
gardens  it  grows  most  rapidly  and  vigorously  when  grafted  on  the 
species,  or  on  Q.  sessiliflora. 

¥ Q.  7 . 4 pendula.  Q.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  1836  ; the  Weeping  Oak.  — 
Branches  decidedly  pendulous.  The  largest  tree  of  this  variety  that 
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1543.  Q.  p.  fastigi&ta. 


we  know  of,  in  England,  stands  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  Here- 
fordshire, and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence.  It  generally  comes  true  from  seed.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xii.  p.  368.) 
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¥ Q.  p.  5 heterophylla.  Q.  salicifolia  Hort.,  Q.  laciniata  Lod.  Cat.,  Q.  f \\\- 
cifolia  Hort.,  Q.  Fennessi  Hort.  (Our^/%.  1544.)  — In  this  variety 
the  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  magnitude,  in  shape,  and  in  being  lan- 
ceolate and  entire,  cut  at  the  edges,  or  deeply  laciniated. 

It  Q.  p.  6 foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  — Leaves  variegated  with  white,  with 
some  streaks  of  red.  When  finely  grown,  a very  ornamental  tree. 

*£  Q.  p.  7 purpurea.  Q.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat. — Young  shoots,  and  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  tinged  with  purple.  Young  leaves,  when  they  first 
come  out,  almost  entirely  purple,  and  very  striking.  A tree,  which  is 
among  the  oaks  what  the  purple  beech  is  among  the  beeches.  There 
is  a specimen  30  ft.  high  at  Arno’s  Grove,  Southgate. 

Other  Varieties.  Q.  p.  Hodgfnsw',  Q.  p.  cinerea,  and  Q.  p.  dulcis  are 
described  in  our  first  edition.  The  varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might 
be  selected  from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree  are  without  end. 

Quercus  pedunculata,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is  generally 
found  on  better  soil  than  Q.  sessiliflora  ; and  its  wood  splits  more  easily,  and 
is  lighter,  than  the  wood  of  that  species.  In  France,  the  chene-a-grappes  is 
always  planted  in  preference  to  the  chene-rouvre,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
good.  When  both  oaks  are  planted  together  in  good  soil,  the  red  oak  (Q. 
sessiliflora)  outgrows  the  white  oak  ( Q . pedunculata)  ; and,  when  either  oak 
grows  on  particular  descriptions  of  soils,  with  bad  subsoils,  the  wood  assumes 
a brown  or  dark  colour,  and  is  found,  when  worked  up,  to  be  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  Hence,  a good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  wood  of  these  two  species.  For  splitting,  the  white  oak 
is  to  be  preferred ; and,  with  respect  to  durability,  we  believe  that  depends 
more  on  the  soil,  and  on  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  growth,  than  on  the 
species.  (See  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1731.  to  p.  1842.;  and  Gard.  Chron., 
vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

^ 2.  Q.  sessiliflo'ra  Sal.  The  sessile-flowered  Oak. 

Identification.  Sal.  Prod.,  392. ; Smith  FI.  Br.,  No.  2.  a ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1845. 

Synonymes.  Q.  Rbbur  Willd.  ; Q.  R.  var.  sessile  Mart.  FI.  Rust.  t.  11.  ; Q.  sessilis  Ehrli.  Arb. 
87. ; Q.  platyphyllos,  mas  et  foem.,  Dalech.  Hist.  2,  3. ; Q.  latifolia  mas,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.,  Rah 
Syn.  440.  ; Q.  regalis  Burnet ; ? Q.  australis  Cook;  Q.  mannifera,  the  Manna  Oak,  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg.  1841  ; Q.  mongdlica  Ibid,  and  Gard.  Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  35. ; the  Red  Oak,  Chestnut  oak,  Bay 
Oak  ; Chene  male,  Secondat ; Chene  roure  or  rouvre,  Durelin,  Fr. ; Stein  Eiche,  gemeine  Eiche, 
spat  Eiche,  Winter  Eiche,  diirr  Eiche,  roth  Eiche,  Berg  Eiche,  Ger. ; Quercia  vera,  and  Quercia 
commune,  Ital. ; Roble,  Span. 


1545  Q.  »«sili flora. 


Derivation.  The  name  of  Chestnut  Oak  is  given  to  this  species,  because  its  wood  is  supposed  by 
some  to  resemble  that  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  as  do  the  leaves  in  a slight  degree,  of  some  of  the 
varieties.  The  French  names  imply  the  male  oak,  the  red  oak,  and  the  hard  oak.  The  German 
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names,  the  stone  oak ; the  common  oak,  the  late  oak,  in  allusion  to  its  lateness  in  leafing ; the 
winter  oak,  from  its  frequently  keeping  on  its  leaves  during  winter  ; dry  oak,  probably  from  the 
leaves  remaining  on  the  tree  after  they  have  become  dry  and  withered ; red  oak,  from  the  colour 
of  its  wood  ; and  hill  oak,  from  its  being  more  abundant  on  hilly  ground  than  the  Q.  pedunculata. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1845.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  52.  ; Willd.  Abbild.,  t.  130.  ; the  plate  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  Jig.  1545. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  longish  footstalks,  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth; 
sinuses  opposite,  rather  acute  ; lobes  obtuse.  Fruit  sessile.  Nut  oblong. 
(Smith.)  Leaves,  when  young,  pubescent  beneath.  (Willd.)  A large  decidu- 
ous tree,  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species,  even  at  a distance, 
by  the  less  tufted  appearance,  and  generally  paler  green,  of  its  foliage  during 
summer  ; and,  in  winter,  by  its  less  tortuous  spray  and  branches,  by  its 
lighter-coloured  bark,  by  its  larger  buds,  and  by  its  frequently  retaining  its 
leaves,  after  they  have  withered,  till  the  following  spring. 

Varieties. 


It  Q.  s.  2 pubescens.  Q.  s.  var.  0 Smith  Eng.  FI.  vol.  iv.  p.  150.  ; Q.  pu- 
bescens Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  450.  ; Q.  R.  lanuginosum  Lam.  Diet.  i. 
p.  717.  ; the  Durmast,  Mart.  FI.  Rust.  t.  12.  — Leaves  downy  be- 
neath. Fruit  sessile,  but  sometimes  subsessile. 

¥ Q.  s.  3 macrocarpa.  Q.  Rohm  ma- 
crocarpum  Booth.  (Our  Jig . 
1546.) — Fruit  large.  Lodd. 


1546.  <J.  s.  macrocarpa. 


1547.  Q.  s.  falkenbcrg£nsis. 


i Q.  s.  4 fallcenbergensis.  Q.  falkenbergensis  Booth,  Forbes  Hort . 
Tour  p.5.,  and  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  1926.  (Ourjftg.  1547.) — Leaves 
small  and  serrated.  Fruit  small.  Plant  stunted.  Found  on  the  hills 
of  Falkenberg  by  Mr.  Booth  in  1832,  and  introduced  in  1837. 

*£  Q.  s.  5 australis.  Q.  ? australis  Link  in  Spreng.  Syst.  Quer.  No.  59., 
and  Arb.  Brit,  1st  edit.  p.  1925.  (Our  Jig.  1548.) — Leaves  large, 
regularly  lobed,  and  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen.  Introduced  by 
Capt.  S.  E.  Cook  (now  Widderington)  in  1835,  and  possibly  a dis- 
tinct species,  but  we  think  not.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
Other  Varieties  are  mentioned  by  Bose  and  some  French  authors,  and  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xii  p.  571.,  and  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  1737., 
fifteen  are  described  as  having  been  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  in  War- 
wickshire, in  the  district  called  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Quercns  sessiliflora  is  generally  the  only  British  oak  found  in  poor  soil ; 
for  example,  on  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  between 
Greenwich  and  Gravesend.  On  the  poor  soils  of  the  north  and  middle  of 
France,  it  is  the  only  oak  which  is  indigenous.  The  oaks  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  are  entirely  of  this  species  ; as  are  those  in  the  woods  of  Meudon, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  In 
Britain  it  is  also  frequently  found  in  rich  soil,  with  or  without  Q.  peduncu- 
lata ; but  the  latter  species  is  never  found  indigenous  on  soils  so  poor  as  those 
in  which  Q.  sessiliflora  is  found.  fSee  our  first  edition.) 
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X 3.  Q.  pyrena'ica  Willd.  The  Pyrenean  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  179. ; Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  75. 

Synonymes.  Q.  Taitzin  Pers.  ; Q.  nigra  Tliore  C/ilor . ; Q.  Tdsa  Bose;  Q.  stolonifera  Lapeyr. , 
Q.  tomentbsa  Dec. ; Chene  noir,  Secondat ; Chene-tauzin,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Secondat,  Mem.  du  Chene,  t.  £.  and  t.  5.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  56. ; and  our  fig.  1549. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifid  ; stalked  ; downy  beneath  ; some- 
what heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base  ; lobes  obtuse,  slightly  toothed. 
Fruit  stalked.  (Willd.)  A low  tree,  technically  deciduous,  but  retaining 
its  withered  leaves  throughout  the  winter,  and  till  they  are  pushed  off  by 
the  expanding  buds  in  the  following  summer.  Pyrenees.  Height  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; May  and  June. 

Readily  known,  from  its  infancy  upwards,  from 
every  other  oak,  in  spring,  by  the  dense  covering  of 
woolly  down  that  is  spread  over  its  young  leaves, 
which,  on  their  first  appearance  (in  the  climate  of 
London,  three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon oak),  are  of  a reddish  tinge.  The  leaves  are 
retained  during  the  winter,  when  they  appear  curled 
up,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  remind  one 
of  the  carved  work  in  wood  of  the  sculptor  Gibbons. 

The  roots  run  near  the  surface,  and  throw  up  nu- 
merous suckers.  The  wood,  which  weighs  60  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  is  of  great  hardness,  toughness,  and  dura- 
I bility,  but  apt  to  warp  ; the  bark  furnishes  the  best 
of  all  tan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
oaks,  and  being  of  small  stature  it  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  collection,  instead  of  which  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  England.  Several  varieties  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
DuHamel. 


^ 4.  Q.  E' sculus  L.  The  Esculus,  or  Italian , Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1414.  ; N.  Du  Ham., 7.  p.  176.  ; Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  70. 

I Synonymes.  Phagus  P'sculus,  mas  et  feem.,  Dalech.  Hist.  5. ; Chene  grec,  Fr. 

Derivation.  From  csca,  food.  The  Esculus  of  the  classics  is  by  some  taken  for  the  beech  tree ; 
I but  the  Q.  ./E'sculus  of  Linnaeus  is  now  believed  to  be  the  Phagos  of  Theophrastus,  which  lie  ex- 
I pressly  says  is  a kind  of  oak. 

I Engravings.  The  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  fig.  1550 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  sinuated,  smooth  ; paler  beneath ; seg- 
ments bluntish,  somewhat  angular  at  the  base.  Fruit  nearly  sessile.  Calyx 
scaly,  hemispherical.  {Smith.)  A deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size.  South 
of  Europe.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  greenish 
white  ; May.  Acorns  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

A very  handsome  species,  quite  hardy,  and  deserving  a place  in  every  col- 
lection. There  are  large  specimens  of  it  in  Whitton  Park. 

¥ 5.  Q.  {E.)  apenni'na  Lam.  The  Apennine 
Oak. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.  Encycl.  1.  p.725. ; N.  Du  Ham., 

7.  p.  177. ; Bose  Mem.  sur  les  Chenes. 

Synonymes.  Q.  conglomerata  Pers. ; Chene  hivernal,  Fr. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  53.;  and  our  fig.  1551. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  petiolated, 
sinuated,  pubescent  beneath,  bordered  with 
obtuse  lobes,  somewhat  angular.  Acorns 
oval,  disposed  along  a short  peduncle. 

{Lam.)  The  leaves  are  exceedingly  wooll}’ 
beneath  ; the  acorns  small,  almost  globular, 
and  sometimes  borne  to  the  number  of  8 
or  10  on  one  peduncle,  not  above  l in.  in 
length.  The  tree  does  not  attain  a large 
size,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  20  ft. 

Not  yet  introduced  ; but  apparently  only  a 
variety  of  Q.  .E'sculus  ; or  perhaps  even 
identical  with  it. 

§ ii.  C erris.  Mossy-cupped , or  Turkey , Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated  ; more  or  less  persistent , 
in  some  varieties,  sub-evergreen  or  evergreen  ; always  dying  off  of  a dirty 
white  or  paper  brown,  never  with  any  tinge  of  red  or  yellow.  Buds  fur- 
nished with  linear  stipules.  Fructification  generally  biennial.  Cups  echi- 
nate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly,  squarrose. 

*i  6.  Q.  Ce'rris  L.  The  bitter,  or  mossy-cupped.  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.,  1415.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  182.  ; Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  83. 

St/nonytncs.  Q.  crinlta  a.  and  /2,  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  718.  ; Q.  //aliphlce'os  Juss.  in  Hort.  Par.  ; Q. 
burgundlaca,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  420.;  Q.  Cerris  Plinif,  &c.,  Lob.  Icon.  2.  156.,  Dod.  Pempt.  831., 
Ger.  Etnac.  1345. ; Cerrus  Dalech.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  G.  ; the  Turkey  Oak  ; the  Iron,  or  W ainscot, 
Oak  ; Chene  Cerris,  Chene  chevelu,  Chene  de  Bourgogne,  Fr.  ; Burgundische  Eiche,  Cerr-eiche, 
Ger. ; Ccrro  Ghiande  amare,  Ital. 
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Derivation.  The  specific  appellation  Haliphlceos  was  applied  by  Pliny  to  an  oak  with  very  bitter 
acorns : but  it  may  be  derived  from  kalis,  enough,  and  phloios,  bark  ; in  reference  to  the  tendency 
to  corkiness  in  the  bark.  The  Iron  Oak  alludes  to  the  weight  of  its  wood,  which  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  common  oak.  The  term  Wainscot  Oak  refers  to  its  suitableness  for  lining  the 
walls  of  rooms,  from  the  Dutch  words,  ward,  a wall ; and  schorlen,  to  suspend. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  57.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and 
our  Jigs.  1552.  and  1553. 


Sjiec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  very  short 
stalks,  oblong,  deeply  and  unequally 
pinnatifid  ; hairy  beneath  ; lobes  lanceo- 
late, acute,  somewhat  angular.  Stipules 
longer  than  the  footstalks.  Calyx  of  the 
fruit  hemispherical,  bristly.  {Smith.)  A 
large  deciduous  tree,  attaining  the  same 


1552.  Q.  c’erris. 


height  as  the  British  oak,  but  of  much 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1735.  Flowers  greenish 
white  ; April.  Acorns  brown  ; ripe  in 
October  of  the  second  year,  and  some- 
times in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year. 


1553.  Q.  C6rris. 


Varieties.  There  is  a great  tendency  in  this  species  to  sport  ; so  that 
many  varieties  may  be  selected  from  every  bed  of  seedlings.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  hybridise  with  facility,  especially  with  Q.  *Suber  ; and  from  this 
cross  the  numerous  race  of  varieties  known  as  the  Lucombe  or  Exeter 
oaks,  the  Fulham  oaks,  and  the  Ragnal  oaks  have  been  raised.  There  are 
also  some  varieties  of  Q.  Cerris  which  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  geo- 
graphical circumstances  ; such  as  Q.  C.  austriaca,  and  Q.  C.  crinita.  The 
varieties  cultivated  in  British  nurseries  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  ar- 
ranged as  deciduous,  sub-evergreen,  and  evergreen. 


* Foliage  deciduous. 

a.  Leaves  pinnatifid  or  sinuated.  Cups  of  the  Acorns  mossy. 

¥ Q.  C.  1 vulgaris.  Q.  C.  frondosa  Mill.  Diet.  ed.  5.  (see  fig.  1552., 
and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.)  — 
Leaves  pinnatifidly  sinuated,  and  the  cups  covered  with  soft  moss. 
Of  this  variety  there  is  an  endless  number  of  subvarieties.  Fig. 
1552.  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  forming.  1554.  has  the 
leaves  more  deeply  sinuated  : fig.  1553.  is  from  a specimen  cf  great 
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beauty,  sent  us  by  John  Thomas  Brook, 

Esq.,  of  Flitwick  House  : and  fig. 

1555.,  copied  from  the  figure  given 
in  Olivier’s  Travels , is  the  Q.  crinita 
var.  £ Lam.  Did.  i.  p.  718. ; Q.  Tour- 
nefortzi  Willd.  No.  74. ; Q.  orientalis 
latifolia,  &c.,  Tourn.  Cor.  40.,  Voy. 
ii.  p.  172.;  Q.  Cerris  Oliv.  Voy.  i.  p. 

221.,  Eng.  ed.  ii.  p.  5.  and  t.  12.  ; 
and  Q.  iiZaliphlce'os  Bose  Mem.  sur 
les  Chenes.  Fig.  1556.  shows  portraits 
of  three  leayes,  taken  from  a specimen 
of  Q.  Cerris  vulgaris  gathered  in  the 
arboretum  at  Milford  in  1835,  and 
there  erroneously  named  Q.  lusitanica. 

We  have  observed  a similar  diversity  of  appearance  in  the  leaves 

of  an  old  tree  of  Q.  Cerris  in  the  grounds  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 


1554.  Q.  C.  vulgdris. 


1555.  Q.  C.  vulgilris. 


1556.  Q.  C.  vulgaris. 


¥ Q.  C.  2 pendula  Neill  in  Lauder’s  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  73. — Branches  pen- 
dulous. The  handsomest  tree  of  this  variety  in  Britain  is  proba- 
bly that  at  Hackwood  Park,  40  ft.  high,  from  a specimen  of  which 
fig.  1557.  was  taken.  The  branches  not  only  droop  to  the  ground, 

but,  after  touching  it,  they  creep 
along  the  surface  to  some  distance, 
like  those  of  Sophora  japonica 


1557.  Q.  C.  pendula. 


pendula,  p.  196. 

Q.  C.  3 laciniata.  {fig.  1558.) — There 
is  a fine  tree  of  this  interesting 
variety  in  Hackwood  Park. 


¥ Q.  C.  4 variegata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  — Lea\es  variegated. 

b.  Leaves  dentate.  Cups  of  the  Acorns  bristly. 

i Q.  C.  5 austriaca.  Q.  austriaca  Willd.  No.  76.  ; Q.  Cerris  Host  Syn. 

520.,  a and  /3  No.  28. ; Q.  crinita  y Cerris  Lin..  Lam.  Diet.  i.  p. 
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718.;  Q.  calyce  hfspido,  &c.,  Bank.  Pin.  420.  (The  plate  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit .,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our  fig.  1559.) — Leaves  on 
longish  stalks,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  but  copiously  sinuated  ; downy 
and  hoary  beneath  ; lobes  short,  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Stipules 
shorter  than  the  footstalks.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  hemispherical,  bristly. 


1559.  Q.  C.  austriaca. 


¥ 


¥ 


(Smith.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes  that  this  tree  is  “ generally  mis- 
taken for  Q.  Cerris,  from  which  nothing  can  be  more  certainly  dis- 
tinct we  admit  their  distinctness,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
two  trees  together  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  can,  we 
think,  doubt  their  being  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  same  species. 

Austria,  Hungary,  Carniola,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  in  stony  mountainous 
places.  Height  and  other  particu- 
lars as  in  the  species. 

Q.  C.  6 cana  major.  Q.  cana  major 
Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  (Jig.  1560.)  ; 
the  hoary-leaved  bitter,  or  Turkey, 

Oak. — Resembles  Q.  austriaca  in 
the  form  of  its  leaves  ; but  they 
are  much  more  downy  beneath. 

rt  ' x ri  \ v 1560.  Q.  C.  c&na  major. 

. C.  7 cana  minor.  Q.  cana  minor 

Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Resembles  the  preceding  kind,  but  has  narrower 
leaves. 

Q.  C.  8 Ragnal.  Q.  Ragnal  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; the  Ragnal  Oak. 
— This  variety  has  rather  narrower  and  more  deeply  cut  leaves  than 
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Q.  C.  cana  major  ; but,  in  other  respects,  scarcely  differs  from  that 
variety. 

**  Foliage  sub-evergreen.  Leaves  dentate.  Acorns  with  bristly  Cups. 

The  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  through  a great  part  of  the  winter,  retain- 
ing their  vitality  and  greenness.  In  mild  winters,  the  leaves  do  not 
begin  to  drop  till  March  or  April ; and,  even  in  severe  winters,  a part  of 
them,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree,  continue  green  till  near  the 
end  of  that  month. 


1561.  Q.  C.  fulhamensis. 


^ Q.  C.  9 fulhamensis.  Q.  C.  dentata  Wats.  Lend.  Brit.  t.  93.  ; Q.  C. 
hybrida  var.  dentata  Swt.  ; the  Fulham  Oak.  (See  the  plates  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  Jig.  1561.)  — Leaves, 
alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  largely  dentated  ; the  dents  obtuse-angular 


1562  Q.  C.  I uooinb eima. 
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their  sides  excurved,  and  their  vertices  shortly  mucronate.  (Wats.) 
This  is  a fine  broad-leaved  sub-evergreen  variety,  of  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  in  the  Fulham  Nursery. 

*t  Q.  C.  10  f.latifblia  Hort.  — Leaves  broader  than  those  of  the  preceding 
variety. 

^ Q.  C.  1 1 Lucombe ana.  Q.  Lucombedwa  Swt.  ; Q.  exoniensis  Lodd. 
Cat.  ed.  1836  ; the  Lucombe  Oak,  the  everg  een  Turkey  Oak,  the 
Devonshire  Oak,  the  Exeter  Oak.  (See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.;  and  our  fig.  1562.)  — Raised  by  Lucombe, 
nurseryman  at  Exeter,  from  seeds  of  the  species  sown  about 
1762,  and  so  closely  resembling  Q.  C.  fulhamensis  as  scarcely  to  be 
worth  keeping  distinct. 

###  Foliage  evergreen , or  very  nearly  so.  Leaves  varying  from  dentate  to 
sinuate.  Cups  of  the  Acorns  bnstly. 


Nursery. 

f Q.  C.  16  heterophylla.  Q.  L.  heterophylla  Hort.  (fig.  1564.) — Foliage 
very  variable  ; a]so  a recent  production  of  the  Exeter  Nursery. 

The  Turkey  oak  is  a free-growing  tree,  with  straight  vigorous  branches, 
which  take  a much  more  upright  direction  than  those  of  the  British  or  com- 
mon oak  ; and  both  branches  and  twigs  are,  in  every  stage  of  the  tree’s  growth, 
wholly  free  from  the  tortuous  character  of  those  of  that  species.  The  trunk 
is  also  straighter  ; but  the  branches,  at  their  junction  with  it,  being  remark- 
able for  an  unusual  degree  of  expansion,  the  trunks  of  middle-aged  trees,  as 
it  is  observed  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Faux  et  Forets , often  appear  gibbous. 
The  bark  is  comparatively  smooth  and  dark  when  young,  but  corky  as  it  grows 
old  ; and  it  is  reckoned  less  liable  to  chap  and  crack  than  that  of  the  common 
oak.  The  leaves  are  of  a beautiful  bright  shining  green,  somewhat  glaucous  or 
hoary  beneath  ; and  they  varv  so  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
trees  raised  from  seed,  that  almost  every  individual,  if  described  from  the 
leaves  alone,  might  be  constituted  a distinct  species : the}’  have  short  foot- 
stalks, and  are  most  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  oaks  of  every  other 
section  by  their  small  buds,  and  the  numerous  linear  persistent  stipules  which 
proceed  from  them.  The  acorns  are  sessile,  or  on  very  short  footstalks  ; and 
they  are  easily  known  by  the  bristly  or  mossy  clothing  of  their  cups.  They 
are  remarkably  bitter  and  austere  ; a circumstance  noticed  by  Pliny.  The 


This  section  consists  entirely  of  subvarie- 
ties of  the  Lucombe  Oak,  which  differ 
from  the  parent  in  being  nearly  evergreen. 

1 Q.  C.  12  L.  crispa.  Q.  Lucombeana 
crispa  Hort. ; the  new  Lucombe  Oak. 
(fig.  1563.)  — Leaves  somewhat 
curled  at  the  edges,  and  the  bark 
corky. 

1 Q.  C.  13  L.  suberdsa.  Q.  L.  suberosa 
Hort.  — Leaves  somewhat  longer 
than  in  the  preceding  variety,  and  the 
bark  double  the  thickness  ; that  from 
a specimen  sent  us  measuring  2 in.  in 
thickness.  „ 

? Q.  C.  14  L.  incisa.  Q.  L.  incisa  Hort. 
— Leaves  longer,  and  somewhat  more 
deeply  cut,  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing varieties. 

i Q.  C.  15  L.  dentdta.  Q.  L.  dentata 
Hort. — A fine  large-leaved  evergreen 
variety,  lately  raised  in  the  Exeter 
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wood  and  bark  are  by 
some  considered  as 
having  the  same  pro- 
perties as  those  of  the 
British  oak  ; but,  as  it 
is  only  about  a century 
since  the  tree  was  in- 
troduced into  this 
country,  very  few  spe- 
cimens have  attained  a 
sufficient  size  to  be  cut 
down  for  timber,  and 
very  little  experience 
has  been  obtained  on 
the  subject.  The  tree 
is  one  of  very  great 
beauty,  both  in  point 
of  form  and  foliage; 
and,  being  of  great 
rapidity  of  growth,  it 
is  equalled  by  few  for 
ornamental  plantations. 

The  foliage  of  some 
varieties  is  persistent, 
like  that  of  the  beech 
and  the  hornbeam  : and 
of  others,  supposed  to 
be  hybrids,  it  is  sub-evergreen,  or  so  near  being  completely  evergreen,  as  to  be 
retained  on  the  trees  till  May.  The  species,  and  most  of  the  varieties,  ripen 
acorns  in  England,  from  which  plants  are  raised  with  great  facility ; but  the 
varieties,  like  those  of  every  other  oak,  being  very  liable  to  sport,  can  only  be 
continued  by  grafting  or  by  layers.  The  stocks  pmployed  may  be  either  those 
of  Q.  Cerris,  or  of  the  common  British  oak ; and  the  grafting  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  whip  manner,  with  as  great  certainty  of  success  as  in  grafting 
common  fruit  trees. 


1564.  Q.  C.  heterophyila. 


*£  7.  Q.  JE' gilops  L.  The  iEgilops,  or  Valoniay  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1414. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  175. 

Synonytnes.  Q.  orient&lis,  &c.,  Tourn.  Cor.  40.  ; ^'gilops  sive  Cerrus  mas  C.  Bauliin , Secondat ; 
Velani  Tourn.  Voy.  1.  p.  128. ; Gians  Cerri  Dalech.  Hist.  1.  p.  7.  the  great  prickly-cupped  Oak ; 
Chene  Velani,  Fr.  ; Chene  Velancde  Bose ; Knopper  Eiche,  Ger.  ; Vallonea,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Mill.  Ic.,  2.  t.  215.  ; Oliv.  Travel.,  t.  13. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  51. ; the  plates  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1565. 

Spec.  Char .,  Sec.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  with  bristle-pointed  tooth-like  lobes ; 
hoary  beneath.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  lanceo- 
late, elongated,  spreading  scales.  (Smith.)  A low  deciduous  tree.  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  throughout  all  Greece.  Height  20  ft.  to  50  ft. 
Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  greenish  white;  May.  Acorns  large,  brown, 
with  numerous  lanceolate  scales,  very  ornamental ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

i Q.  JE.  2 pendula  Hort. — Branches  drooping. 

^ Q.  JE.  3 latijolia  Hort.  — Leaves  rather  broader  than  those  of  the 

species. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  species  of  the  genus.  In  British  nurseries  it  is 
not  very  common,  but  it  is  quite  hardy,  never  injured  by  frost,  and  acorns 
may  be  imported  in  abundance  from  the  South  of  France.  The  cups  and 
acorns  are  annually  exported  from  the  Levant  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
in  great  demand  for  tanning,  being  said  to  contain  more  tannin  in  a given 
bulk  of  substance  than  any  other  vegetable.  A tree  of  this  species  at  Syon, 
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though  under  30  ft.  in  height,  bears  acorns  annually  ; which,  however,  do  not 
always  ripen. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

The  American  oaks  being  generally  propagated  in  Europe  by  acorns  im- 
ported from  America,  we  shall  here  give  a comparative  view  of  the  acorns  of 
some  of  the  common  kinds.  Fig.  156G.  represents  acorns  of  the  natural  size, 


1566.  A corns  of  the  natural  size. 


of  all  the  kinds  that  were  imported  by  Mr.  Charlwood  of  London,  seedsman, 
in  the  year  1836;  but,  that  year  being  unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  acorns 
in  America,  fewer  sorts  were  imported  than  usual,  and  the  nuts  of  these  few 
are  under  the  average  size.  In  this  figure,  a is  the  acorn  of  Quercus  alba  ; 
h,  that  of  Q.  macrocarpa,  with  the  cup  on  ; c,  that  of  Q.  obtusiloba ; d,  Q. 
/Ji  inns  tomentosa  ; e,  Q.  P.  pumila  ; /,  Q.  tinctoria  ; g,  Q.  nigra  ; h,  Q. 
/'hellos  ; and  ?,  Q-  palustris.  Most  sorts  of  the  American  oak  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
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diges’s  collection  (the  most  complete  in  Europe,  unless  we  except  that  of  M. 
Vilmorin,)  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  oak,  close  to  the 
ground  ; and  largely  earthing  up  the  grafts  afterwards,  so  as  to  leave  only  the 
points  of  the  scions  exposed  to  the  air.  This  earthing  up  not  only  preserves 
a uniform  degree  of  moisture  round  the  graft  ; but  the  earth  employed  being 
taken  from  the  adjoining  surface,  and  consequently  having  been  heated  by  the 
sun,  produces  an  immediate  increase  of  temperature  round  the  graft,  which 
gives  an  impulse  to  the  rising  sap,  and  so  accelerates  vegetation.  We  had  the 
advantage,  in  August,  1840,  of  examining  all  the  American  oaks  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  in  company  with  M.  Michaux,  who  sowed  the  acorns  in  1822  ; 
and  we  there  observed,  as  we  had  previously  done  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum, 
that  much  the  most  rapid,  vigorous,  and  erect  growing  species  was  Q.  pa- 
lustris ; next  Q.  coccinea,  which  resembles  Q.  palustris,  but  with  leaves  on  a 
larger  scale ; then  Q.  rubra  ; and,  next  to  that  species,  Q.  nigra  and  Q.  tinc- 
tdria.  Q.  alba  is  not  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  acorns,  as  M.  Michaux 
informed  us,  rarely  retaining  their  vitality  during  the  time  requisite  20  years 
ago  to  bring  them  to  Europe. 


§ iii.  A'lbce.  White  American  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  lobed,  and  sinuated,  not  mucronated ; broadest  at  the 
upper  extremity  ; dying  off  more  or  less  shaded  with  a violet  colour.  Bark 
white,  or  whitish  brown,  cracking  and  scaling  off  in  thin  laminae.  Fructifi- 
cation annual.  Cups  imbricate  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 


i 8.  Q.  a'lba  Lin.  The  American  white  Oak. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1414.  ; Pursh,  vol.  2.  p.  633. ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  4.  t.  5. 

Synonymes.  Q.  alba  virginiana  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ; Q.  a.  pinnatifida  Walt.  Carol,  p.  230.  No.  10. ; 

<2.  paltistris  Marsh,  p.  120.  No.  3. ; Chene  blanc  de  l’Amerique,  Fr. ; weisse  Eiche,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Cat.  Carol.,  1.  t.  21.  f.  2. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  1. 1. 1. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig.  1569. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifidly  serrated ; pubescent  underneath  : 
lobes  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Fruit  pedun- 
culated. Calyx  somewhat  cup-shaped,  warty,  and  flattened  at  the  base. 
Acorn  oval.  ( Willd .)  A large  deciduous  tree.  North  America.  Height 
60  ft.  or  upwards.  Introduced  in  1724.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; April. 


Varieties.  The  elder  Michaux  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species, 
the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  shown  in  Jig.  1567.  copied  from  Michaux’s 
Histoire  des  Chenes  Ameriques : — 

^ Q.  a.  1 pinnatifida  Michx.  (Hist,  des 
Chenes  Amer.,  t.  5.  f.  1.  ; and  our  fig. 

1567.  a.)  Q.  alba  Ban.  Cat.  Stirp. 

Virg.  ; Q.  virginiana  Catesb.  Carol,  i. 
p.  21.  t.  21.  ; Q.  a.  palustris  Marsh. 
p.  120.  No.  3.  — The  usual  form  of 
the  species,  and  com- 
Canada  to 
1568. 
acorn 

of  Q.  alba  pinnati- 
fida, taken  from  Mi- 
chaux’s North  Ameri- 
can Sylva,  vol.  i.  1. 1.  ; 
and  the  acorn  without 
its  calyx  is  shown  in 

15G7.  Q.  a.  pinnatifida.  fig,  1566.  at  «.  15G8.  Q.  a.  pinnatifida. 

Q.  a.  2 repanda  Michx.  (Hist,  des  Chenes,  t.  5.  f.  2.;  and  our  fig. 
1567.  b.  — Found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Carolina,  and  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  seed-beds  of  Q.  alba  in  Europe.  Fig.  1560.  is  from  a sprig 
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1569.  Q.  a.  repanda. 


apparently  of  this  variety,  grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  Q.  alba.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arbo- 
retum is  an  oak  named  Q.  squamosa,  from  a specimen  of  which  Jig. 
1570.  was  taken.  This  tree,  which  is  20  ft.  high,  has  exactly  the 


1570.  Q.  a.  repanda. 


appearance,  bark,  and  habit  of  growth  of  Q.  alba,  and  as  it  only 
differs  from  it  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  it  is  doubtless  only  a vari- 
ation of  this  variety. 

The  American  white  oak,  according  to  Michaux,  bears  most  resemblance  to 
Q.  pedunculata.  The  leaves,  he  says,  are  regularly  and  obliquely  divided  into 
oblong  rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points  or  bristles  ; and  the  indentations  are 
the  deepest  in  the  most  humid  soils.  Soon  after  their  unfolding,  the  leaves 
are  reddish  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath  ; when  fully  grown,  they  are 
smooth,  and  of  a light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  underneath. 
In  the  autumn  they  change  to  a bright  violet  colour.  Michaux  adds  that  this 
is  the  only  American  oak  that  retains  some  of  its  withered  leaves  till  spring. 
The  acorns  are  large,  oval,  and  very  sweet ; and  they  are  contained  in  rough, 
shallow,  greyish  cups.  They  are  borne  singly,  or  in  pairs,  on  long  peduncles, 
attached,  as  in  all  the  species  with  annual  fructification,  to  the  shoots  of  the 
season.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  white  (whence  the  name)  and  scaly ; 
and  on  young  trees  it  appears  divided  into  squares,  but  on  old  trees  into 
plates  laterally  attached.  The  wood  is  reddish,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  British  oak,  but  lighter,  and  less  compact.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this 
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tree,  in  British  gardens,  even  where  the  soil  is  good  and  the  situation  shel- 
tered, may  be  considered  as  slower  than  that  of  the  common  oak  ; but  when 
grafted  on  the  common  oak  it  grows  freely,  and  ripens  its  shoots,  so  as  soon 
to  form  a handsome  tree. 


3f  9.  Q.  (a.)  olivaifo'rmis  Michx.  The  Ohve-shape-/mM  American 

Oak. 


Identification.  Michx.  Arb.,  2.  p.  32. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  p.32. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.632. 
Synonyme.  The  mossy-cup  Oak,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  2.;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  3. ; and  our^.  1571. 


Spec.  Char.,  < fc.  Leaves  oblong,  smooth  ; glau- 
cous beneath  ; deeply  and  unequally  pin- 
natihd.  Fruit  elliptic-ovate,  on  short 
footstalks.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  fringed,  and 
nearly  covering  the  acorn.  (Michx.)  A 
deciduous  tree  on  the  Hudson,  and  in 
Genesee,  but  rare"  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.; 
and,  according  to  Michaux,  with  a spreading 
head,  and  an  imposing  aspect.  Introduced 
1811. 

The  bark  is  white  and  laminated  ; but  the 
tree  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
disposition  of  its  secondary  branches,  which 
are  slender  and  flexible,  and  always  inclined 
towards  the  earth.  The  leaves  are  of  a light 
green  above,  and  whitish  beneath  : they  re- 
semble those  of  the  white  oak  in  colour,  but 
differ  from  them  in  form  ; being  larger,  and 
very  deeply  and  irregularly  laciniated,  with 
rounded  lobes,  so  different  in  shape,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  two  leaves  that  are  alike. 
In  all  probability  only  a variety  of  Q.  alba. 


1571.  Q.  (a.)  ol:>af(5rmis. 


If  10.  Q.  macroca'rpa  Willd.  The  large-fruited  American  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  433.  ; Pursh,  2.  p.  632. ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  2. 

Synonymes.  The  over-cup  white  Oak,  Bur  Oak,  Amer. ; Chene  S gros  Glands,  Chene  fris£,  Fr.  ; 
gross-fruchtige  Eiche,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  2.  t.  2,  3. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  4. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1572. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  downy 

beneath,  lyrate,  deeply  and  sinu- 
ately  lobed  ; the  lobes  obtuse  and 
spreading,  and  the  upper  one 
much  dilated.  The  calyx  deep, 
cup-shaped,  scaly,  and  fringed 
with  bristles.  Acorns  thick  and 
ovate.  (Willd.)  A beautiful  de- 

ciduous tree,  laden  with  dark 
tufted  foliage.  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee.  Height  60  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1800. 

The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  American  oak,  being  fre- 
quently 15  in.  long,  and  8 in.  broad: 
they  are  notched  near  the  summit, 
and  deeply  laciniated  below.  The 
acorns  (fig.  1566.6),  which  are  also 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  American  species,  are  oval  ; and  enclosed  for  two 
thirds  of  their  length  in  a thick  rugged  cup,  which  is  generally  bordered  along 
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its  upper  edge  with  fine,  long,  flexible  filaments.  The  bark  of  the  young 
branches  is  frequently  covered  with  a yellowish  corky  substance,  like  that 
•which  is  found  on  the  liquidambar  and  some  kinds  of  elm. 

X 1 1 . Q.  obtusi'loba  Michx.  The  blunt-lobed-Zcawed,  or  Post,  Oak. 

Identification.  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  1.  t.  1.  ; Pursh,  2.  p.  632. ; Michx.  Arb.  Am.,  2.  p.  36. 
Synonymes.  Q.  stellata  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  452.  ; Iron  Oak,  Box  white  Oak,  American  Turkey 
Oak  (so  called,  because  the  acorns,  which  are  sweet,  are  eaten  by  the  wild  turkeys),  upland  white 
Oak,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  1.  t.  1.;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  9. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  oxycfig.  1573. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  sharply  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base  : lobes  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  deeply  sinuated,  and  the 
upper  ones  dilated,  and  slightly 
bilobed.  Calyx  hemispherical. 

Fruit  oval,  and  rather  small 
( Miclix .)  A deciduous  tree.  New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia.  Height 
40  ft.,  with  a trunk  not  more 
than  15  in.  in  diameter.  In- 
troduced in  1819. 

The  branches  are  bent  into  el- 
bows at  certain  distances,  which 
renders  the  tree  easily  distinguish- 
•able,  eyen  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  The  bark  is  thin,  and  of  a 
greyish  white.  The  leaves  are 
coriaceous,  and  of  a dusky  green 
above,  and  greyish  beneath.  In 
autumn,  the  ribs  assume  a rosy 
tint,  but  never  that  purplish  red 
which  is  observable  in  those  of  the 
scarlet  oak.  The  acorns  {fig.  1566.  c),  which  are  produced  in  abundance, 
are  small,  oval,  and  three  parts  covered  with  a slightly  rugged  greyish  cup. 

¥ 12.  Q.  lyra'ta  Walt.  The  ly rate,  or  over-cup.  Oak. 

Identification.  Walt.  Carol.,  235.  ; Pursh,  2.  p.  632.  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  3.  t.  4. 

Synonymes.  Swamp  Post  Oak,  Water  white  Oak,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  3.  t.  4.  ; and  our  figs.  1574.  and  1575. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  subsessile,  glabrous,  lyrately  sinuated  ; much  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  but  dilated  at  the  summit,  and  attenuated  at  the 
base : lobes  angular  ; the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  tricuspidate  at  their  extremities.  Calyx  globula  , rough,  and 
almost  covering  the  acorn.  (Michx.')  A large  deciduous  tree.  Carolina 
and  other  southern  states.  Height  50  ft.  to 
80  ft.  Introd.  1786. 

The  leaves  are  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  long, 
smooth,  narrow,  lyre*shaped,  deeply  sinuated, 
and  borne  on  short 
petioles.  The  lobes, 
especially  the  upper 
ones,  are  somewhat 
truncated.  The  fo- 
liage is  thick,  and 
of  a light  agreeable 
tint ; and  the  bark 
is  white.  The  acorns 
are  broad,  round, 
and  depressed ; and 
the  cups,  which  are 
nearly  closed  over 
3 K 


1574.  Q.  lyr&ta. 


1575.  Q.  lyrat*. 
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them,  are  thin  and  scaly,  each  scale  being  terminated  by  a short  firm  point 
or  bristle.  The  largest  American  oak  that  thrives  in  wet  ground.  ( Michx .) 


§ iv.  P rinus.  Chestnut  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  dentate,  dying  off  of  a dirty  white  or  of  a yellowis.i 
orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaly.  Fructification  annual.  Cup  im- 
bricate. Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 


^ 13.  Q.  Pri'nus  L.  The  Prinus,  or  Chestnut-leaved , Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. ; N.  Du  Ham  , 7.  p.  164. ; Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  195. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  nearly  equally 
toothed.  Cup  somewhat  scaly ; nut  ovate.  (Michx.)  Trees  deciduous, 
varying  in  height  from  20  ft.  to  90  ft. ; and  one  of  the  varieties  a low  shrub. 
In  the  climate  of  London  the  trees  grow  freely,  and  promise  to  attain  a con- 
siderable size.  In  general  form,  they  are  as  handsome  as  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican oaks ; but  their  foliage  dies  off  with  very  little  colour,  what  there  is 
being  generally  of  a dirty  white  or  brownish. 

Varieties.  These  are  by  some  authors  treated  as  species;  but  they  are  so 
obviously  alike  in  their  leaves  and  bark  from  their  infancy  upwards,  that 
there  does  not  remain  a single  doubt  in  our  minds  of  their  being  only 
varieties. 

¥ Q.  P.  1 palustris  Michx.  Quer.  No.  5.  t.  6.  Q.  P.  palustris  Michx. 
V.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  p.  46.  t.  8.  (the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.;  and  our  fig.  1576.);  Q.  Prinus  L.  Sp.  PI.  1413.; 
Q.  castaneaefoliis,  &c.,  Pln/c.  Aim.  309.  ; the  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak  ; the  Chestnut  white  Oak  : and.  near  Philadelphia,  the  white 
Oak.  — Leaves  on  longish  footstalks,  obovate.  Fruit  very  large. 
Cup  moderately  hollow,  distinctly  scaly  (A.  Michx.)  A large  deci- 
duous tree.  Maritime  parts  of  Carolina  and  other  southern  states. 
Height  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  Introd.  1730.  The  leaves  of  Q.  P.  palustris 
are  of  a shining  green 
above,  and  whitish  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  un- 
derneath ; they  have  ra- 
ther long  footstalks  ; and 
are  from  8 in.  to  9 in. 
long,  and  from  4 in.  to 
5 in.  broad ; obovate,  and 
terminating  in  an  acute 
point.  They  are  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  and 
are  deeply  dentated  with 
blunt  lobe-like  teeth  from 
the  summit  to  the  base. 

The  acorns  are  of  a bright 
clear  brown,  oval,  and 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  American  oak,  except  Q.  macro- 
carpa : they  are  borne  on  very  short  peduncles,  and  are  contained 
in  shallow  scaly  cups. 

i Q.  P.  2 monticola  Michx.  Quer.  No.  5.  t.  7.  (our  fig.  1577.)  Q.P. 
monticola  Michx.  fil.  V.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  p.  49.  t.  9.  ; Q.  montana 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  440. ; Q.  Prinus  Smith  in  Abb.  Ins.  of  Geor.  ii. 
p.  163.  t. 82. ; the  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. — Leaves  on  short  foot- 
stalks, rhomboid-oval.  Fruit  rather  large ; cup  top-shaped  and 
rough  ; nut  oblong.  (Michx.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Virginia.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introd.  1800.  The  beautiful 
appearance  of  this  tree,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  when 


1576.  Q.  P.  palustris. 
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growing  in  a fertile  soil,  is 
owing  equally  to  the  sym- 
metry of  its  form  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  foliage.  The 
bark  on  old  trees  is  hard, 
thick,  and  deeply  furrowed  ; 
and  the  outer  bark  is  equally 
good  for  tanning  as  the  inner 
bark.  The  leaves  are  5 or 
6 inches  long,  and  3 or  4 
inches  broad ; oval ; and  uni- 
formly dentate,  with  the  teeth 
more  regular,  but  less  acute, 
than  those  of  Q.  P.  palustris ; 
the  leaf  terminating  in  a 
point.  When  beginning  to  1577.  Q.  P.  monCcola. 

unfold  in  spring,  the  leaves 

are  covered  with  a thick  white  down,  and  they  appear  somewhat 
wrinkled  ; but,  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  perfectly  glabrous, 
smooth,  and  of  a delicate  texture.  The  petiole,  which  is  rather 
short,  is  yellow,  and  the  colour  becomes  brighter  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  autumn.  The  acorns  are  long,  of  an  oblong-oval  shape  : 
they  are  produced  in  pairs,  on  a short  peduncle,  and  are  enveloped 
for  about  one  third  of  their  length  in  pear-shaped  cups,  covered  with 
loose  scales. 

Q.  P.  3 acuminata  Michx.  Quer.  No. 

5.  t.  8.  (our  Jig.  1578.)  Q.  P. 
acuminata  Michx.  Jil.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 
i.  p.  51.  t.  10.;  Q.  Castanea  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  441.  ; the  yellow  Oak. 

— Leaves  on  long  footstalks;  obtuse 
at  the  base,  sharply  serrated.  Fruit 
of  moderate  size ; cup  hemispheri- 
cal. (Michx.)  A fastigiate  deciduous 
tree.  Delaware  to  the  Savannah. 

Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced 
in  1822.  The  bark  is  whitish,  very 
slightly  furrowed,  and  sometimes 
divided  into  plates.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  and 

ending  in  a sharp  point,  regularly  1678.  q.  p.  acumin&«. 

toothed,  of  a light  green  above,  and 

whitish  beneath.  The  acorns  are  small,  roundish-ovate,  and  con- 
tained in  shallow  slightly  scaly  cups. 

Q.  P.  4 pumila  Michx.  Quer.  No.  5.  t.  9.  f.  1. 

Q.  P.  Chinquapin  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  p. 

55.  1. 11.  (our  Jig.  1579.)  ; Q.  Chinquapin 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ii.  p.  634.  ; Q.  pri- 
noides  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  440.  ; the  Chin- 
quapin, or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Oak.  — Leaves 
on  shortish  petioles ; somewhat  lanceolate  ; 
glaucous  beneath.  (Michx.)  A low  deciduous 
tree.  Northern  and  middle  states.  Height 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introd.  1828.  The  leaves 
are  oval-acuminate,  regularly,  but  not  deeply, 
dentated,  of  a light  green  above,  and  whitish 
beneath.  The  acorns  (Jig.  1566.  c)  are  en- 
closed, for  about  one  third  of  their  length,  in 
scaly  sessile  cups  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  1579.  «.  p . 
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somewhat  elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  very  sweet. 
Highly  ornamental  when  in  full  bloom,  and  most  prolific  in  acorns 
even  when  only  3 or  4 feet  high. 

*£  Q.  P.  5 tomentosa  Michx.  Quer.  No.  5.  t.  9 f.  2.  Q..  P.  discolor 

Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  p.  43.  t.  7.  (our  Jig.  1580.);  Q.  bicolor 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  iv.  p.  440. ; Q.  Michauxi  Nutt.;  the  Swamp  white 
Oak.  — Leaves  almost  sessile,  obtusely  oval,  bluntly  toothed  ; downy 
beneath.  {Michx.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  United  States  gene- 
rally. Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1800.  The  leaves  are 
from  6 in.  to  8 in.  long,  and  4 in. 
broad  ; entire  towards  the  base, 
which  is  attenuated  and  wedge- 
shaped  ; but  dilated  and  coarsely 
toothed  for  two  thirds  of  their 
length.  The  tree  is  distinguished, 
when  full  grown,  by  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  its  leaves ; which  are 
on  the  under  side  silky  and  of  a 
silvery  whiteness,  while  the  upper 
side  is  smooth  and  of  a bright 
green.  The  acorns  {Jig.  1566.  d)  are 
long,  of  a clear  chestnut  brown,  and 
contained  in  rather  shallow  scaly 
cups,  edged  with  short  slender  fila- 
ments. These  cups  are  more  downy 
within  than  those  of  any  other  oak ; and  they  are  borne  in  pairs,  on 
peduncles  of  from  1 in.  to  2 in.  in  length.  The  bark  is  scaly,  as  in 
all  the  preceding  varieties,  and  of  a greenish  white. 

§ v.  Riibrcse.  Red  American  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deeply  lobed,  sinuated,  multifid,  and  mucronated.  Bark 
dark,  and  not  scaling  off.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  with  a per- 
sistent style.  Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut.  — Trees,  varying 
from  80  or  90  feet  to  15  or  20  feet  in  height ; remarkable  for  the  bright 
red,  deep  scarlet,  or  dark  purple,  of  their  foliage,  when  it  dies  off  in  autumn. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  kinds  in  this  section  might  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
species ; but,  as  they  come  up  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  have,  for  the 
cultivator,  considered  it  more  convenient  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  The 
hardiest  and  most  rapid-growing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant  and 
ornamental,  tree  of  the  section  is  Q.  palustris,  which,  with  its  spreading 
drooping  branches,  and  its  straight  erect  trunk  and  spiry  top,  is,  indepen- 
dently of  its  lively  scarlet,  orange,  and  red  colours  in  spring  and  autumn,  in 
our  opinion  the  most  graceful  of  all  oaks,  either  European  or  American. 

¥ 14.  Q.  ru'bra  L.  The  red,  or  Champion , Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413.  ; Pursh  FI.  A^er.  Sept.,  2.  p.  630.  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  20. 

Synonyme.  Q.  £'sculi  divisura,  &c.,  Pink.  Phyt.  t.  54.  f.  4. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  54.  f.  4. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  2.  t.  28. ; the  plates  of  this  species  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  figs.  1581.  and  1582. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  sinuated,  on  long  stalks : lobes  acute, 
sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  flat  underneath. 
Nut  ovate.  / Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Canada  and  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  the  United  States.  Height  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  Introduced  in 
1739.  Flowers  greenish  white;  May.  Acorns  brown,  occasionally 
ripened  in  England  in  October. 

Varieties.  Aiton,  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis , 2d  ed.,  mentions  two  forms  of  this 
species  : Q.  rubra  latifolia,  the  champion  oak,  which  is  the  Q.  rubra  of 
Linnaeus  ; and  Q.  rubra  montana,  the  mountain  red  oak. 
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1582  Q.  rubra 


The  bark  is  comparatively  smooth,  of  a dark  colour,  very  thick  ; and,  though 
in  old  trees  it  cracks,  yet  it  never  scales  off  as  in  the  sections  A'lbae  and 
Prinus.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained  ; and  its  pores  are  often  so 
large  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a hair.  The  leaves,  when  they  first  come 
Out  in  spring,  are  of  a fine  sulphur  colour;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and  sometimes 
slightly  rounded  at  the  base,  especially  on  old  trees;  and,  before  they  fall,  they 
turn  of  a deep  purplish  red.  According  to  the  younger  Michaux,  the  leaves 
on  old  trees  often  nearly  resemble  those  of  Q.  falcata.  The  leaves  of  Q. 
falcata  are,  however,  always  downy  beneath ; while  those  of  Q.  rubra  are 
smooth.  The  leaves  of  Q.  rubra  die  off  of  a more  purplish  red  than  those  of 
most  of  the  other  kinds  in  this  section  ; but  they  often  become  yellow  before 
they  fall.  They  vary  much  in  shape,  from  the  age  of  the  plant,  or  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  has  grown.  Fig.  1581.,  copied  from  the  elder  Michaux’s 
Histoire  des  Chenes,  shows  the  leaves  of  a seedling  a year  old  ; Jig.  1582.,  from 
the  same  work,  those  of  a tree  bearing  acorns. 


¥ 15.  Q.  cocci'nea  Willd.  The  scarlet  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  446. ; Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  199. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 
p.  630. 

Synonyme.  Q.  vObra  0 Ait.  ed.  I.  3.  p.  357. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Forst.,  t.  9. ; Michx.  Quer.,  t.  31,  32.  ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  25. ; the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  A?b.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  figs.  1583.  and  1584. 

Sjoec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  sinupted,  on 
long  stalks  : lobes  divaricated,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx 
of  the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the  nut.  ( Willd.')  A large  deciduous 
tree.  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  Height  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1691. 

The  leaves,  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  those  of  Q.  rubra  by 
having  longer  petioles,  are  of  a beautiful  green,  shining  on  both  sides  ; and, 
on  old  trees,  laciniated  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  having  usually  four  deep 
sinuses  on  each  side,  vefy  broad  at  bottom.  The  leaves  begin  to  change  with 
the  first  cold  ; and,  after  several  supessive  frosts,  turn  to  a brilliant  scarlet, 
instead  of  the  dull  red  of  those  of  Q.  rubra.  These  leaves  differ  very  greatly 
in  shape  at  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  tree.  When  quite  young, 
they  are  scarcely  lobed  at  all,  as  may  be  seen  by^g.  1583.,  which  is  taken 
from  Michaux’s  Histoire  des  Chenes,  and  represents  a seedling  a year  old  ; and 
Jig.  1581.,  a sprig  and  acorn  from  an  old  tree,  copied  from  Michaux.  Amidst 
all  the  varieties,  however,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  scarlet  oak,  it  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Q.  rubra  by  the  different  hue  which  it 
assumes  in  autumn ; the  colour  of  Q.  coccinea  being  always  a bright  scarlet, 
or  yellowish  red,  of  more  or  less  intensity ; and  that  of  Q.  rubra  a dull 
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1583.  Q.  coccinea. 


1584.  Q.  coccinea. 


crimson,  or  purplish  red.  The  leaf  also  bears  a greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  Q.  palustris  than  any  other  species. 


X 16.  Q.  ambi'gua  Willd.  The  ambiguous,  or  grey.  Oak. 

Identification.  Michx.  North  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  p.  98. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  630.,  not  Humboldt. 
Synonyme.  Q.  borealis  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  98. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  t.  24. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1. 1.  26.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol  viii.  ; and  our  fig.  1585.  • 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sinuated,  glabrous,  acute  at  the  base  ; sinuses  some- 
what acute.  Cup  somewhat  shield-shaped.  Nut  roundish-ovate.  (Michx.) 
A large  deciduous  tree.  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Champlain.  Height  40  ft. 
to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 


This  species  bears  a close  analogy  to 
the  red  oak  in  its  foliage,  and  to  the 
scarlet  oak  in  its  fruit.  It  has  also  another 
peculiarity  in  blossoming  every  year,  though 
it  takes  two,  three,  and  in  very  cold 
climates  four,  years  to  mature  its  fruit. 

The  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  and  deeply 
sinuated ; the  indentations  being  sharper 
and  more  angular  than  those  of  the  leaves  of 
Q.  coccinea.  The  acorns  are  of  the  middle 
size,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  contained  in 
scaly  top-shaped  cups.  The  grey  oak  is 
found  farther  north  than  any  other  Ame- 
rican species,  and  it  therefore  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  being  cultivated  in  Britain  as  a useful  tree.  The  wood 
is  as  coarse  and  open  in  its  pores  as  that  of  the  red  oak ; but  it  is  stronger 
and  more  durable. 


*£  17.  Q.  falca'ta  Michx.  The  Sickle-shaped,  or  Spanish,  Oak. 

Identification.  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  16.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  631. 

Synonymes.  Q.  discolor  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  3.  p.  358.  ; Q.  elongkta  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  444. : 
Q.  lyrkta  I.odd.  Cat.  1836  ; Q.  cune&ta  Wang. ; Q.  triloba  Willd.,  Michx.  Quer.  14.  No.  26.  ; Q. 
cuneata  Wang.,  Forst. ; the  downy-leaved  Oak. 

Engravings.  Michx-  Quer.,  t.  28. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1. 1.  23. ; and  our  figs.  1586.  and  1587. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  downy  beneath*  sinuated  with  three  or  more  some- 
what falcate  bristle-pointed  lobes  ; the  terminal  one  elongated  and  jagged. 
Calyx  hemispherical.  (Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Canada  to  Georgia. 
Height  30  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1763. 

This  oak  is  a very  remarkable  one,  from  the  great  difference  which  exists  in 
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its  leaves  and  general  appearance  in  different  climates.  This  difference  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  nearly  all  the  botanists  who  have  written  on  the  American 
oaks  have  supposed  it  to  be  two  species.  In  the  Southern  States,  it  forms 
a noble  tree,  80  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  4 or  5 feet  in  diameter  ; while  in  New 
Jersey  the  tree  is  never  above  30  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  only  4 or  5 inches 
thick.  The  bark  is  thick,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed  ; and  the  wood  is  reddish 
and  coarse-grained,  with  open  pores,  like  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  leaves  are 
also  extremely  different ; on  the  trees  in 
the  south,  they  are  falcate,  like  those  in  fig. 

1586.,  copied  from  the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  the  North  American  Sylva , i.  t.  23.  ; in 


1586.  Q.  falcata. 


New  Jersey,  the  leaves  are  three-lobed  (like  those  shown  in  Jig . 1587.6, 
from  the  Histoire  des  dienes'),  except  a few  on  the  summit,  which  are 
slightly  falcated.  Generally  the  lower  branches  of  all  trees  of  this  species, 
growing  in  moist  and  shaded  situations,  have  their  leaves  trilobed  ; while 
those  on  the  upper  branches  are  falcated,  with  their  lobes  even  more  arched 
than  those  in  Jig.  1586.  This  remarkable  difference  led  the  elder  Michaux 
to  describe  the  specimens  which  he  had  found  growing  in  very  cold  bad  land 
as  Q.  triloba  ; and  on  the  young  shoots  of  these  specimens  he  frequently  found 
leaves  deeply  denticulated  or  lobed,  like  those  of  Q.  rubra  or  Q.  coccinea,  as 
represented  at  a in  Jig.  1587.  The  acorns  are  small,  round,  brown,  and 
contained  in  slightly  scaly,  shallow,  top-shaped  cups,  supported  on  short 
peduncles  : they  resemble  those  of  Q.  Banisten,  and,  like  them,  preserve  the 
power  of  germination  for  a long  time. 


¥ 18.  Q.  tincto'ri a Willd.  The  Quercitron , or  Dyer’s,  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  444.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  629. 

Synonymes.  Q.  virgini&na,  &c.,  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  54.  f.  5. ; Q.  discolor  Willd.  Arb.  274.  ; the  black 
Oak,  Amer.  ; Chene  des  Teinturiers,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  24.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii.  ; and  our 
Jig.  158S. 

Spec.  Char.,  8jc.  Leaves  downy  beneath,  obovate-oblong,  dilated,  widely 
sinuated  : lobe  short,  obtuse,  slightly  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of 
the  fruit  flat  underneath.  Nut  globose.  (Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree. 
United  States  generally.  Height  80  ft.  to  100ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 

Varieties.  Michaux,  in  his  dienes  de  V Amerique,  gives  the  two  following  forms 
of  this  species  : — 

Ht  Q.  t . 1 angulosa  Michx.  Q.  americana  Pluk.  Aim.  p.  309. ; Q.  velu- 
tina  Lam.  Did.  ; Q.  tinctoria  Bart.  Trav.  p.  37.  ; the  Champlain 
Oak. — Leaves  smooth,  lobed  with  angular  lobes.  Cup  top-shaped. 
Nut  globose,  and  depressed  at  the  summit.  Shores  of  Lake 
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Champlain,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  high  mountains  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

*£  Q.  t.  2 sinudsa  Michx.  Quer.  t.  25. — Leaves  deeply  sinuated.  Cup  flat 
and  turbinated.  Nut  ovate.  Native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  trunk  is  straight,  and  is  covered  with  a deeply  furrowed  bark  of  mid- 
dling thickness,  but  always  black,  or  of  a very  deep  brown  colour ; whence 
probably  the  tree  derives  its  common  name  in  America,  viz.  the  black  oak. 
The  dark  hue  of  the  bark  easily  distinguishes  this  tree  from  Q.  rubra,  Q.  coc- 
clnea,  and  Q.  ambigua,  in  the  northern  provinces  ; but,  in  the  southern  ones. 


1588.  Q tinctoria 


Q.  falcata  having  bark  of  the  same  colour,  Q.  tinctoria  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  buds,  which  are  longer,  more  acuminate,  and  more  scaly, 
than  those  of  the  former  species.  The  inner  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria,  if  chewed, 
is  very  bitter,  and  gives  a yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  bark  of  Q.  falcata.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-grained,  and  porous, 
like  that  of  all  the  red  oaks.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
resemble  those  of  Q coccinea,  but  they  have  fewer  lobes,  never  exceeding 
four  or  five  ; while  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees  of  Q.  coccfnea  have  from  five 
to  seven  : they  are  also  less  openly  and  roundly  sinuated,  less  shining,  and  of  a 
duller  green  ; and,  during  a part  of  the  summer,  have  their  surfaces  roughened 
with  small  glands,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye  and  sensible  to  the  touch,  and 
which  are  also  found  on  the  young  shoots.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  of  young 
trees  turn  to  a dull  red ; but  those  on  old  trees  become  yellow,  or  of  a yel- 
lowish brown,  beginning  with  the  petiole.  The  wood  is  used  as  a substitute 
for  the  white  oak,  and  the  bark  for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather  a brilliant 
yellow. 


¥ 19.  Q.  palu'stris  Willd.  The  Marsh,  or  Pin,  Oak. 


Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  446  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  19.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  631. 
Synonymes.  Q.  mont&na  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; Q.  Banister/  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  33,  34. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  27. ; 
the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our 
fig.  1589. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply 
and  widely  sinuated,  on  long  stalks  ; lobes  dis- 
tant, parallel,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle- 
pointed  ; forks  of  the  veins  densely  woolly  be- 
neath. Calyx  of  the  fruit  flattened.  Nut  nearly 
globose.  {Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree. 

Northern  States  of  North  America.  Height 
80  ft.  Introduced  in  1800. 

The  tree,  when  young,  assumes  an  agreeable 
pyramidal  shape;  and  its  far-extending  drooping 
branches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,  render  it, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  graceful  of  all  oaks.  The 
bark  on  the  oldest  trees  of  Q.  palustris  is  scarcely 
ever  cracked  : on  young  trees  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  1589.  q paifouu. 
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1590.  Q.  palustris. 

The  wood  is  coarse-grained,  and  resembles  that  of  the  red  oak.  In  the  cli- 
mate of  London,  the  tree  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  its  Vate  of  growth  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  every  other  American  oak,  unless  we  except  Q.  am- 
bigua,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  This  may  be  rendered  obvious 
at  a glance,  by  inspecting  the  line  of  oaks  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s,  where  there 
are  three  trees,  marked  Q.  palustris,  Q.  Banisteri,  and  Q.  montana,  (all  of 
which  are  the  Q.  palustris  of  Michaux,)  which  are  above  30  ft.  high,  which  is 
several  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  others,  with  the  single  exception  of  Q.  ambi- 
gua.  The  same  result  as  already  mentioned  (p.  862.)  is  observable  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  species  of  this 
section  : they  are  smooth,  of  a pleasing  green,  supported  on  very  long  petioles, 
and,  on  old  trees,  are  very  deeply  laciniated.  On  young  trees,  they  are  much 
less  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  fig.  1589.,  copipd.  from  Michaux’s  Histoire  des 
Chenes,  in  which  a is  a seedling  of  one  year  old,  and  b a leaf  from  a tree  two 
years  old.  The  acorns  {Jig.  1566.  i)  are  small,  round,  and  contained  in 
flat  shallow  cups. 

jk  20.  Q.  Catesb^;'/  Willd.  The  Barren  Scrub , or  Catesby’s,  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  446.  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  17.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  630. 
Synonymes.  Q.  rubra  £ Abb.  and  Smith  Ins.  1.  p.  27. ; Q.  .E'sculi  divisilra,  &c..  Cat.  Car.  1.  t.  23. 
Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  29,  30. ; and  our  figs.  1591.  and  1592. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  deeply 
and  widely  sinuated,  on  short  stalks : lobes  3 or  5,  divaricated,  acute,  2-  or 
3-cleft,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the 
nut.  ( Willd .)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1823. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  tree  is  stunted  : its  trunk  is  crooked,  divid- 
ing into  branches  at  2 or  3 feet  from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a thick, 
blackish,  deeply  furrowed  bark  The  foliage  is  open,  and  its  leaves  are 
large,  smooth,  thick,  and  coriaceous  towards  the  close  of  summer,  deeply 
and  irregularly  laciniated,  and  supported  on  short  petioles.  With  the  first 
frost,  they  change  to  a dull  red,  and  fall  the  ensuing  month.  The  acorns  arc 
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pretty  large,  of  a blackish  colour,  and  partly  covered  with  a fine  grey  dust, 
which  is  easily  rubbed  off  between  the  fingers  : they  are  contained  in  thick 
cups,  swollen  towards  the  edge,  with  the  upper  scales  bent  inwards.  The 
leaves  vary  very  little,  as  will  be  seen  by  fie,.  1592.,  in  which  a represents  a 
seediing  of  one  year’s  growth,  and  b a leaf  from  a plant  two  years  old. 

§ vi.  Nigrce.  Black  American  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  or  imperfectly  lobed  ; mueronated,  but 
the  mucros  generally  dropping  off  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size.  Leaves  dying  off  of  a blackish  green,  and  in  America  frequently  per- 
sistent. Bark  black,  and  not  scaling  off.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut 
ovate,  with  a persistent  style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines.  — Trees 
from  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ; and  one  of  them,  a miniature  tree,  often  not 
exceeding  3 ft.  in  height.  Rate  of  growth  less  rapid  than  in  the  preceding 
sections. 

¥21.  Q.  ni'gra  L.  The  Black  Jack  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413.  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  12.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  629. 
Synonymes.  Q.  marylandica,  &c.,  Raii ; Q.  ferruginea  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  79.  t.  20. ; Q. 

aquatica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; Barrens  Oak,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  22,  23. ; and  our  fig.  1593. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base; 
dilated,  abrupt,  and  very  slightly  3- 
lobed  at  the  end ; the  middle  lobe 
shortest,  smooth  above,  rusty  be- 
neath. Calyx  hemispherical,  with 
membranous  scales.  Nut  roundish 
ovate.  ( Willd .)  A low  deciduous 
tree.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Introduced  before  1739. 

The  Black  Jack  Oak,  according  to 
Michaux,  is  sometimes  30  ft.  high,  and 
8 or  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  commonly 
does  not  exceed  half  these  dimensions. 

Its  trunk  is  generally  crooked  ; and  it 
is  covered  with  a very  hard,  thick,  and 
deeply  furrowed  bark,  which  is  black 
on  the  outside,  though  the  inner  bark 
is  of  a dull  red.  The  head  of  the  tree 
is  broad  and  spreading,  even  in  the 
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midst  of  the  woods.  The  leaves  are  of  a very 
remarkable  shape,  being  dilated  towards  the 
summit,  like  a pear,  and  armed,  when  young, 
with  3 or  5 bristle-like  points,  which  fall  off 
when  the  leaf  has  attained  its  full  size.  Fig. 
1594.,  from  Michaux’s  Histoire  des  Chenes , 
shows  these  mucros  on  seedlings  of  one  year’s 
and  two  years’  growth.  The  leaves  are  yel- 
lowish, and  somewhat  downy  at  th.eir  first 
unfolding  in  spring;  but,  when  fully  expanded, 
they  become  of  a dark  green  above,  and  rusty 
beneath  : they  are  also  thick  and  leathery  in 
their  texture.  In  autumn,  they  turn  of  a 
blackish  red,  and  fall  with  the  first  frost.  The 
acorns  {fig.  1566,  g)  are  large,  and  half-covered 
with  very  scaly  cups.  The  specific  name  of 
nigra  was  given  to  this  oak,  by  Linnaeus,  on 
account  of  the  blackness  of  its  bark,  and  its 
general  dark  appearance. 


159 I.  Q.  nigra. 


22.  Q.  aqua'tica  Soland.  The  Water  Oak. 

Identification.  Soland.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed  1.,  3.  p.357.;  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  11.;  Pursh  FI. 
Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  628. 

Synonymes.  Q.  fbiiis  cuneiformibus,  &c.,  Gron.  Virg.  ; Q.  fblio  non  serrato,  &c.,  Cat.  Carol.  1. 1. 20. ; 

Q.  nigra  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. ; Q.  uliginbsa  Wangh.  Amer.  t.  6.  f.  18. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  19,  20,  and  21. ; and  our  fig.  1595. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  smooth  ; tapering  at  the  base ; dilated 
and  obscurely  3-lobed  at  the  end ; the  middle  lobe  largest.  Calyx  nearly 
hemispherical.  Nut  roundish.  {Willd.)  A middle-sized  deciduous  tree. 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Height  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introd.  before  1723. 


Varieties. 

i Q . a.  2 nana.  Q aquatica  Smith  and  Abb.  Lis.  ii.  p.  117.  t.  59. ; Q.  a. 
elongata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  p.  290. ; Q.  dentata  Bart.  Trav.  p.  14. 
and  28. ; Q.  nana  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  443.  ; the  Dwarf  jagged 
Oak.  — Of  much  lower  stature  than  the  species  ; and  the  leaves 
nearly  sessile,  and  more  distinctly  lobed. 

*£  Q.  a.  3 maritima  Michx.  Quer.  No.  11.  t.  20.  f.  2.  Q.  hemisphag'rica 
Willd.  Sp.  Pl.  iv.  p.  443.  — Leaves  persistent. 


Other  Varieties.  There  is  no  American  oak,  not  even  Q.  falcata,  of  which 
the  foliage  is  so  variable  as  of  this  tree.  On  full-grown  trees,  the  leaves 
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are  smooth,  shining,  and  heart-shaped,  or  broad  and  rounded  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  terminating  in  a point  at  the  base,  ar>  in  Jig.  1595. ; and  on  young 
trees,  or  on  shoots  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  the  leaves  are  oval,  toothed, 
oblong,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  different  forms  shown  in  Jig.  1595.,  taken 
from  the  Histuire  des  Chenes.  In  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  five  varieties  are 
enumerated,  only  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves ; but  the  elder  Michaux 
asserts  that  they  cannot  be  propagated  with  certainty  even  by  grafting  ; and 
that  all  the  different  kinds  may  be  found  on  one  tree.  Even  the  two  we 
have  given  under  distinct  names,  though  they  are  made  species  by  some 
authors,  are  rather  variations  than  varieties. 

The  bark,  on  the  oldest  trees,  is  smooth,  or  very  slightly  furrowed.  The 
acorns,  which  are  of  a dark  brown,  and  are  small  and  extremely  bitter,  are 
contained  in  shallow  slightly  scaly  cups.  The  wood  is  tough  ; but  it  decays 
so  soon,  that  it  is  never  used  in  America,  even  for  fuel. 

safe  *£  23.  Q.  (a.)  /licifo'lia  Wang.  The  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear,  CKm. 

Identification.  Wang.  Amer.,  79.  t.  6.  f.  17. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  292. 

Synonymes.  Q.  Banister*  Michx.  Quer.  No.  15. ; ? Q.  aquatica 
Abbott  and  Smith  Ins.  2.  p.  157.  ; Black  Scrub  Oak,  Dwarf  red 
Oak,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Amer.,  t.  6.  f.  17. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  p.  21. ; 
and  our  fig.  1597. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  4'°.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped, 
with  3 or  5 deep  bristle-pointed  lobes,  entire, 
downy  beneath.  Fruit  stalked,  in  pairs.  (Wi/ld.) 

A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Northern 
States  of  North  America.  Height  3 ft.  to  10  ft. 

Introduced  in  1800. 

This  very  remarkable  little  tree  is  generally  found 
about  3 or  4 feet  high  ; but,  in  favourable  situations, 
it  is  sometimes  found  to  reach  the  height  of  8 or  10 
feet.  The  trunk  is  covered,  like  the  branches,  with  a 
polished  bark.  The  leaves  are  of  a dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath,  and  regularly 
divided  into  3 or  5 lobes.  The  acorns  are  small, 
blackish,  and  longitudinally  marked  with  a few  red- 
dish lines  , and  they  are  so  abundant  as  sometimes 
to  cover  the  branches. 


§ vii.  P hellos.  Willow  Oaks. 


jIl  La 


Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  quite  entire  and  lanceolate,  dying  off  without  much 
change  of  colour,  in  England  ; but,  in  America,  sometimes  persistent  for 
two  or  three  years.  Young  shoots  straight,  spreading,  and  wand-like. 
Bark  very  smooth,  black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup 
imbricate.  Nut  roundish  and  very  small.  — Large  trees  and  shrubs,  the  least 
beautiful  in  their  foliage  of  the  oak  family. 


& ? 24.  Q.  Phe'llos  L.  The  Willow  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI , 1412.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  625.  ; Michx  Quer.,  No.  7 
Synonymes.  Q virgini&na,  &c.,  Pluk.  4lm.  p.  180  ; Q.  I' lex  marylandica  Rati  Hist.  PI. 
Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  12. ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and 
our  fig.  1602. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  membranaceous,  linear  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each 
end,  entire,  smooth,  with  a small  point.  Nut  roundish.  (* Smith.)  A deci- 

duous tree.  Philadelphia  to  Georgia.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  in  some 
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soils  and  situations  ; and  in  others  a shrub  of  dimi- 
nutive growth.  Introduced  in  1723. 

Varieties. 

Q.  P.  1 sylvdticus  Michx.  Hist,  des  Chenes,  No. 

vii.  t.  12.  (Our  fig.  1602.)  — The  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow  on  old  trees,  and  trilobed 
on  seedlings,  as  in  Jig.  1598.  ; and  persistent, 
or  deciduous,  according  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion. 

1!  Q.  P.  2 latifdlius  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  (The 
plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol. 

viii.  ; and  our  Jig.  1599.)  — A tree,  with  the  leaves  rather  broader 
than  those  of  the  preceding  form. 


1598.  Q.  P.  sylv/iticus. 


1599.  <?.  P.  latifolius. 


& Q.  P.  3 humilis  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ii.  p.  625.,  Catesb.  i.  t.  22. 
— Leaves  shorter  and  deciduous.  A shrub  of  low  straggling 
growth. 

-**  Q.  P.  4 sericeus.  Q.  Phellos  Smith  and  Abb.  Ins.  ii.  t.  51. ; Q.  P. 
pumilus  Michx.  Hist,  des  Chenes , t.  13.  f.  1.  and  2.;  Q.  humilior 
salicis  folio  breviore  Cat.  Car.  i.  p.  22. ; the  Highland  Willow  Oak  ; 
Q.  serlcea  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.424.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ii.  p.  626.  ; 
Q.  piimila  Michx.  W.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  t.  17. ; the  running  Oak.  (Our 
Jig.  1600.)  — This  curious  little  oak  is  the  smallest  of  the  genus, 
being  only  20  in.,  or  at  most  2 ft.,  in  height. 

& ^ Q.  P.  5 cinereus.  Q.  P.  y Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1412.  ; Q.  P.  (3  cinereus  Ait. 
Hold.  Kew.  ed.  1.  iii.  p.  354.;  Q.  humilis  Walt.  Carol.  234.  ; Q.  ci- 
nerea  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  425.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  i.  t.  1 6.  ; the 
Upland  Willow  Oak.  (Our  Jig.  1601.)  — This  kind  varies  so  much. 
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both  in  height  and  general  appearance,  that  individual  plants  have 
frequently  been  taken  for  distinct  species.  It  is  only  found  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  rare,  in  compa- 
rison with  many  other  species. 

Sfc  Q.  P.  6 maritimus  Michx.  Quer.  No.  7.  Q.  marftima  IVilld.  Sp.  Pi.  iv. 
p.  424.  — A low  shrubby  plant,  from  3 ft.  to  8 ft.  high,  according 
to  Pursh  ; a native  of  the  sea  coast 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  leaves 
are  shorter  than  those  of  the  species, 
and  are  persistent.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  evergreen  willow  oak. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  2 or  3 inches 
long,  of  a light  green,  smooth,  narrow,  entire, 
and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  willow;  whence 
the  name  of  the  willow  oak,  by  which  this 
species  is  known  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  America.  The  shoots  are  straight,  long, 
slender,  wand-like,  and  not  crossing  one 
another  so  much  as  in  most  of  the  other 
kinds  of  oaks  ; so  that  the  tree  is  almost 
as  much  like  the  willow  in  its  shoots  as  its 
leaves.  The  acorns  (Jig.  1566.4)  are  small, 
round,  bitter,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour : 
they  are  contained  in  shallow  cups,  slightly 
coated  with  scales  ; and,  if  kept  in  a cool  place, 
they  will  preserve  the  power  of  germination 
for  several  months.  Large  trees  of  this  species 
are  not  unfrequent  in  British  gardens.  1602.  q.  «i«ios. 


2 25.  Q.  (P.)  laurifo'lia  Willd.  The  Laurel-leaved  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  427.  ; Ait.,  2d  ed.,  5.  p.  288. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  627.;  Michx. 
Quer.,  No.  10. 

Synonytnes.  The  Laurel  Oak,  Swamp  Willow  Oak. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t.  17. ; and  our  fig.  1604. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  smooth,  nearly  sessile  ; tapering  at 
the  base.  Nut  roundish,  even.  (Smith.)  A deciduous  tree.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Height  50  or  60  feet.  Introduced  in  1786. 

v ar'vciy, 

2 Q.  (P.)  I.  2 hybrida  Michx.  Quer.  No.  10.  t.  18.  Q.  1.  2 obtusa  Ait. 
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16C3.  Q.  {P.)  1.  hybrida. 

Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  p.  288. 

(Our  fg.  1603.)  — Rather  more 
obtuse  leaves  than  the  species. 

The  whole  of  the  American  oaks 
belonging  to  the  section  Phellos  are  re- 
markable for  retaining  their  leaves,  in 

,*i  * | , • . r 1604.  Q.  (P.)  /aurifolia. 

particular  sous  and  situations,  for  two, 

three,  and  in  some  cases  even  four,  years,  without  their  changing  colour  ; 
differing  in  this  respect,  both  from  evergreens,  which  change  their  leaves  in 
the  spring  of  every  year  ; and  from  those  de- 
ciduous trees  which  retain  their  leaves  in  a 
withered  state  during  winter. 

¥ 26.  Q.  imbrica'ria  Willd.  The  Shingle 

Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  428  ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p. 

627.;  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  10. 

Synonymes.  Q.  latifblia  Hort.  ; Laurel  Oak,  Filed- Cup 
Oak,  Jack  Oak,  Black  Jack  Oak,  Amer. ; Chene  a Lattes, 

Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  1. 15,  16. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t. 

15. ; and  our  fig.  1605. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute 
at  each  end,  entire,  almost  sessile  ; downy 
beneath.  Nut  nearly  globose.  ( Smith .)  A 
deciduous  tree.  Alleghanies,  but  rare. 

Height  40  or  50  feet.  Introduced  in  1786. 

The  leaves  are  long,  lanceolate,  entire,  and 
of  a shining  green.  The  trunk  is  branching, 
and  often  crooked  ; and  the  wood,  though  hard 
and  heavy,  has  open  pores  like  that  of  Q.  rubra. 

5s  27.  Q.  heterophy'lla  Michx.  The  various-leaved,  or  Bartram’s,  Oak. 

Identification.  Michx.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  p.  75. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer. 

Sept.,  2.  p.  627. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Amer.  Syl.,  t.  18. ; and  our  fig.  1606. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  on  long  footstalks, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire  or  unequally 
toothed.  Cup  hemispherical.  Nut  roundish. 

(Michx.)  A deciduous  tree,  30  ft.  high,  of 
which  only  one  individual  has  been  found. 

Banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  four  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Introduced  ? 1820.  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden  \ and  at  Verrieres,  the 
villa  of  M.  Vilmorin,  near  Paris. 

Q.  agrifolia  Willd.  (described  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  p.  1894.,  after  Pursh  and  others)  appears 

to  be  nothing  more  than  Q.  coccifera.  1606.  Q.  heterol,hylla 


1605.  Q.  imbric&ria. 
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B.  Leaves  evergreen. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

§ viii.  I slex.  Holm , or  Holly , Oaks. 


Sect.  Char.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  sometimes  lanceolate,  entire  or  serrated ; 
with  or  without  prickly  mucros  ; downy  beneath.  Bark  smooth  and  black, 
or  rough  and  corky.  Fructification  biennial.  Cups  imbricate.  Nut  ovate, 
acuminate  ; sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup. — Low  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  great  commercial  interest,  from  including  the  oaks  which  pro- 
duce cork,  the  kermes  insect,  and  edible  acorns. 

t 28.  Q.  /Lex  L.  The  common  evergreen , or  Holm,  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1412. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  5.  p.  289. 

Synonywes.  /'lex  arbdrea  Bank.  Hist.  1.  p.  95.  ; l’Yeuse,  or  Chene  vert,  Fr. ; Stein  Eiche,  Ger. ; 
Elice,  Ital.  \ Encina,  Span. 

Engravings.  Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  186. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  43,  44.  ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  90.  ; the  plates  of  the 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.,  vol.  vii. ; and  our  fig. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  coriaceous,  entire  or  serrated  ; 
hoary  beneath.  Bark  even.  Nut  ovate.  ( Willd .)  A middle-sized  ever- 
green tree,  or  large  shrub.  South  of  Europe,  North  of  Africa,  Cochin- 
China  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Height  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  rarely  60  ft.  In  cul- 
tivation in  British  gardens  from  a very  remote  period.  Flowers  greenish 
white ; May.  Acorns  brown  ; ripening  the  second  year. 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  frequently  very  distinct  ; and,  as 
in  the  case  of  every  species  of  oak,  they  might  be  greatly  increased  by 
selecting  from  beds  of  seedling  plants. 

i Q.  I.  1 integrifdlia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
t Q.  I.  2 serratifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  (Our  Jig.  1607.) — Leaves 
lanceolate,  serrated. 

t m Q.  I.  3 iagifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Phellodrys  Matth.  Valgr.  i. 
p.  189.;  /'lex  No.  3.  Du  Ham.  Arb.  i.  t.  224.  (Our  Jig.  1608.)  — 
Leaves  broader  and  less  rigid,  more  or  less  undulated,  and  some- 
times slightly  serrated. 


1007.  Q.  I.  serratifolia.  1608.  Q.  /./agifolia  1609.  Q.  I.  latifdiia 

? « Q.  I.  4 crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
* * 0.  I.  5 lat folia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Q.  I.  oblonga  Hort.  (The  plate 
of  this  variety  in  Arb.  lint.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  Jigs.  1609. 
and  1610.)  — Leaves  broad,  nearly  entire. 

1 « Q.  I.  6 longifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Q.  I.  salicifolia  Hort.  — Leaves 
long  and  very  narrow. 

t « Q.  I.  7 variegala  Hort.  — Leaves  variegated  with  white. 
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In  favourable  situations,  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  also 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Q.  /'lex  forms  a bushy 
evergreen  tree,  exceeding  the  middle  size.  The  trunk  is  generally  furnished 
with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards  ; and,  being  concealed  by  the  dense 
mass  of  foliage  borne  by  these  branches,  the  general 
character  of  the  species,  even  when  fully  grown,  is 
that  of  an  immense  bush,  rather  than  that  of  a 
timber  tree.  When  judiciously  pruned,  or  drawn 
up  by  other  trees,  however,  it  forms  a handsome 
well-balanced  head,  on  a straight  trunk,  and  with 
graceful  pendent  branches.  The  roots  descend  to 
a very  great  depth,  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  trunk  ; for  which  reason  this  oak 
is  never  found  indigenous  to  soil  with  a wet  bottom. 

The  bark  is  black,  thin,  hard,  and  even ; sometimes 
slightly  furrowed,  but  never  corky.  The  leaves  vary 
exceedingly  in  shape  and  size,  from  5 in.  in  length 
and  nearly  3 in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  I.  latifolia 
and  Q.  I.  /agifolia),  to  1 in.  in  length  and  | in. 
in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  I.  crispa),  or  iin.  in  breadth  and  3 in.  in  length 
(as  in  Q.  I.  salicifolia).  In  some  plants,  the  leaves  are  prickly,  like  those  of 
the  holly  ; and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  most  prickly  are  nearest  the 
ground  ; a circumstance  beautifully  exemplified  in  a fine  tree  at  Purser’s 
Cross.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a dark  green  ; and,  being  convex  above, 
and  quite  smooth,  they  have  a fine  shining  appearance.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  seedling  plants  grow  with  considerable  rapidity ; attaining,  in  good 
loamy  soil,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height  in  10  years  from  the  acorn.  As 
they  become  larger,  they  grow  slower  ; and,  after  they  have  attained  the  height 
of  30  or  40  feet,  they  increase  in  width  nearly  as  much  as  in  height.  The 
tree  attains  a great  age,  remaining  in  a growing  state  for  several  centuries. 
The  sap  wood  is  whitish  ; but  the  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  is  of  a brown 
colour,  very  close-grained,  heavy,  and  very  hard.  It  weighs  70  lb.  to  the 
cubic  foot,  and  takes  a fine  polish  ; but  twists  and  splits  a great  deal  in 
drying,  like  most  other  hard  and  heavy  woods.  It  is  of  great  duration,  and 
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also  of  considerable  flexibility.  Boutcher  recommends  the  tree  for  making 
warm  and  lofty  hedges,  40  or  50  feet  high,  in  a short  time.  A dry  deep  soil, 
calcareous  or  sandy  rather  th&n  clayey,  and  a situation  low  rather  than 
elevated,  best  suit  the  ilex.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate,  other- 
wise than  by  the  acorn  ; and  no  tree  is  more  difficult  to  transplant,  “ as  the 
roots  of  it,  when  not  interrupted,  run  as  straight  down  into  the  earth  as  a 
carrot  and  hence  the  best  mode  is  to  have  the  plants  raised  in  small  pots, 
one  in  a pot,  as  is  generally  practised  in  the  London  nurseries. 

& 29.  Q.  (I.)  Ball&TA  Desf.  The  sweet  Acorn  Oak. 

Identification.  Desf.  Atl.,  2.  p.  350.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  432.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  157. 

Synonymes.  ? /'lex  major  Clus.  Hist.  1.  t.  23.  ; Chene  a Glands  doux,  Ch£ne  Ballote,  Fr. 
Derivation.  The  term  Ballbta  seems  to  be  a modification  of  the  Spanish  word  bellota,  which  means 
acorns  generally. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1612.  and  1613.,  the  latter  being  a sprig,  and  the  former  a leaf  of  the  natural 
size,  both  taken  from  a specimen  of  the  original  tree,  planted  by  Desfontaines  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  coriaceous,  denticulated  or  entire  ; downy 
beneath.  Bark  even.  Nut  cylindrical,  elongated.  {Desf.)  An 
evergreen  tree  or  large  bush.  Bar- 
bary, in  Algiers  and  Morocco. 

Height  20  or  30  feet,  with  a trunk 
from  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  circumference. 

Introduced  in  1696. 

Obviously  a variety  of  Q.  /'lex  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  its 
leaves  being  more  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  also  more  white  and  cottony 
beneath,  and  of  a more  coriaceous 
/6i2.  q.  (/.)  Batista.  texture  ; and  in  its  acorn  being  of 
double  the  length  of  that  of  Q.  /'lex,  and  in  having  a mild  and  iei3.  q.  (/.)  Dattm. 
agreeable  taste. 


i *2  30.  Q.  (/.  B.)  gramu'ntia  L.  The  Holly-leaved  Grammont  Oak. 

Verification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  158. 

Synonymes.  ? /'lex  foliis  rotundioribus,  &c.,  Mai>n.  Monsp.  140.  ; Chene  de  Grammont,  Fr. ; Wel- 
lenblattrige  Eiche,  Ger.  ; Encina  dulce,  and  Gouetta,  Span.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  suggests  that 
Q.  hisp&nica  would  be  the  most  suitable  name  for  this  species,  which  maybe  considered  as  forming 
the  natural  oak  of  Spain ; whereas  the  term  gramuntia  was  applied  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  from  its 
having  been  found  in  the  remnant  of  a wood  on  the  estate  of  Grammont,  near  Montpelier,  w here, 
according  to  DeCandolle,  the  species  no  longer  exists. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1614.,  from  the  tree  at  Purser’s  Cross  ; fig.  1615.,  an  acorn  of  the  natural  size, 
traced  from  one  that  was  sent  to  us  by  Captain  Cook  ; and  the  plate  of  the  tree  at  Purser’s  Cross, 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  nearly 
sessile,  undulated,  with  deep,  spinous,  divaricated 


teetii ; densely  downy  beneath ; heart-shaped  at  the  base.  An  evergreen 
tree  or  large  bush.  Grammont,  near  Montpelier ; and  throughout  Spain. 
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Height  20ft.  to  40ft.  Introduced  in  1730.  Flowers  greenish  white;  June. 
Nut  brown  ; ripe  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  Apparently  nothing 
more  than  a variety  of  Q.  Ballota. 

Variety. 

f it  Q.  (I.  B.)  g.  2 Cookn.  Q.  Co6k?i  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  1926.  (Our  fig. 
1616.)  — Either  identical  with  the  species,  or  a slight  variety  of  it. 

A straggling  tree,  with  numerous  round  grey  branches,  downy  when  young. 
Leaves  scarcely  1 in.  long,  rigid,  broadly  elliptical,  often  nearly  orbicular  ; very 
much  undulated  at  the  margin,  their  deep,  broad,  spinous  teeth  pointing  every 
way,  like  those  of  the  holly  ; the  upper  surface  dark  green,  rather  glaucous, 
besprinkled  with  minute  starry  hairs ; the  under  surface  densely  clothed  with 
white  entangled  down.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  great  doubts  are  expressed 
as  to  whether  this  species  is  identical  with  the  Q.  rotundifolia  of  Lamarck  ; 
and  whether  both  sorts  may  not  be  merely  varieties  of  Q.  /'lex,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  case. 
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end  of  the  second.  The  nuts  are  oval,  and  are  enveloped  for  half  their  length 
in  a cup  furnished  with  rough  scales  terminating  in  rough  points,  which  are 
almost  woody,  spreading,  and  a little  recurved.  Propagated  from  the  acorns, 
which  are  received  from  the  Continental  nurserymen. 


2 * 32.  Q.  pseu'do-cocci'fera  Desf.  The  false  Kerrnes , or 
Berry-bearing,  Oak. 

Identification.  Desf.  Atl.,  2.  p.349.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  160. 

Synonymes.  Cliene  a faux  Kerrnes,  Fr. ; Stechernde  Eiche,  Gcr. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  48.  f.  1.  ; and  our  fig.  1619. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  with  spiny  serratures.  Nut  ovate.  Calyx  with  flat  slightly 
spreading  scales.  (Desf.)  “ Observed  bv  Desfontaines  at  Algiers 
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* 31.  Q.  cocci'fera  L.  The  Kerrnes,  or  Berry-bearing,  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  ICO. 

Synonymes.  I' lex  cocclfera  Cam.  Epit.  774.;  /.  aculeiita  cocciglandlfera  Garid.  Aix.  p.245.;  I. 
cocc’fgera  Ger.  Emac.  p.  1342. ; Chene  aux  Kerrnes,  Fr. ; Kerrnes  Eiche,  Ger. ; Querce  del 
Kerrnes,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Garid.  Aix.,  t.  53.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  46.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  91.;  our  fig.  1617. 
from  the  N.  Du  Ham.,  and„/ig.  1618.  from  Watson. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  rigid  ; smooth  on  both  sides,  with 
spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth.  Fruit  on  peduncles  ; nut  ovate.  Calyx 
with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved  scales.  (N.  Du  Ham.)  A low 
bushy  evergreen  shrub.  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Height  3 ft.  to 
5 ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; May.  Acorns  rarely 
ripened  in  England. 

The  whole  plant  resembles  a holly  in  miniature ; but  the  leaves  are  of  a 
paler  green,  and  they  vary  exceedingly  in  magnitude.  This  oak  is  well  known 
as  producing  the  kerrnes,  or  scarlet  grain,  of  com- 
merce. The  fruit  is  but  of  a very  small  size  the 
first  year,  and  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the 


1617.  Q.  coccifera. 


1618.  Q cocclfera. 


1619. 
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and  about  Mount  Atlas,”  where  it  forms  a tree  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high, 
with  round  branches,  clothed  with  rusty  down  when  young.  The  leaves  are 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  those  of  Q.  coccifera,  thicker,  and  less  wavy,  with 
much  smaller  and  shorter  spinous  serratures,  rather  than  teeth.  Introduced 
? 1820.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in  1834. 

t 33.  Q.  Su'ber  L.  The  Cork  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  159. 

Synonymes.  SClber  Cam.  Ejjit.  115.  ; S.  Prlnus  Matth.  Valgr.  1.  p.  127. ; S.  latifblium,  &c.,  Du  Ham. 
Arb.  2.  p.  291.  ; Chene  Liege,  Fr. ; Kork  Eiche,  Ger.  ; Sovero,  Ital. ; Alcornoque,  Span. 

Engravings.  Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.,  t.  in  p.  362.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  45. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  89. ; the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1623. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntish,  coriaceous,  entire  or  sharply 
serrated  ; downy  beneath.  Bark  cracked,  fungous.  ( Willd .)  An  evergreen 
tree.  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  Height  20  or  30  feet.  In- 
troduced in  1699.  Flowers  greenish  white;  May.  Acorns  brown  ; occa- 
sionally ripened  in  the  climate  of  London. 

Varieties.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  Q. 
/'lex,  in  countries  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  None  are  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  under  any  particular  name : but,  the  cork  trees  having  been 
all  raised  from  seed,  their  leaves  will  be  found  to  vary  in  magnitude,  in 
different  places,  in  length  relatively  to  breadth,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
margins,  which  are  wavy,  serrate,  or  dentate. 

5 Q.  S 2 latifblium.  <Suber  latifblium,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin. 

424.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  p.  291.  t.  80.  (The  plate  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1620.) 

— Leaves  rather  broader  than  in  the  species,  and  either 
serrated  or  entire. 

? Q.  S.  3 angustifolium.  Sober  angustifolium  Bauh.  Pin. 

424.,  Du  Ham . Arb.  2.  p.  291.  t.  81.  — The  figure  in  i620.Q.s.iatifoiium. 
Dend.  Brit.  t.  89.  (our  fig.  1621.)  may  be  considered  as  this  variety. 

t Q.  S.  4 dentatum.  Q.  Pseiido-*Siiber  Hurt.  — Leaves  large,  and  va- 
riously dentate,  as  in  Jig.  1 622. 


1G21.  Q.  S.  angustifolium. 

The  cork  tree  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the  broad-leaved  kinds  of  Q. 
/'lex  ; of  which  species  some  authors  consider  it  only  a variety : but,  when 
full  grown,  it  forms  a much  handsomer  tree  ; and  its  bark  alone  seems  to  jus- 
tify its  being  made  a species.  The  outer  bark,  the  great  thickness  and  elasti- 
city of  which  are  owing  to  an  extraordinary  developement  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
forms  the  cork  ; which,  after  the  tree  is  full  grown,  cracks  and  separates  from 
it  of  its  own  accord.  The  inner  bark  remains  attached  to  the  tree,  and, 
when  removed  in  its  young  state,  is  only  fit  for  tanning.  The  wood  of  the 
cork  tree,  which  weighs  84  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  that  of  Q.  /'lex  ; but  it  is  never  found  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  much 
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consequence.  By  far  the  most  important  product  which  this  tree 
yields,  is  its  outer  bark,  which  forms  the  cork  of  commerce.  The 
bark  is  separated  by  first  making  a circular  cut  round  the  trunk, 
immediately  under  the  main  branches,  and  another  at  a few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  portion  of  bark  intervening 
between  the  two  cuts  is  then  split  down  in  three  or  four  places;  ,623-  Q. Silber. 
care  being  taken,  both  in  making  the  circular  cuts,  and  also  the 
longitudinal  ones,  not  to  penetrate  the  inner  bark.  This  operation  is  commonly 
performed  in  July,  or  in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  second  sap  flows 
plentifully.  The  tree  is  now  left  for  8 or  10  years,  when  it  is  again  disbarked 
as  before.  In  British  gardens  Q.  <Suber  is  propagated  by  imported  acorns,  or 
by  inarching  on  Q.  /' lex. 

£ f 34.  Q.  Pseu'do-5'u'ber  Desf.  The  False-Cork  Oak. 

Identification.  Desf.  At!.,  2.  p.  348. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  174. 

Synonymes.  Chene  faux  Liege,  Chene  de  Gibraltar,  Fr.  ; Uniichte  Kork-Eiche,  Ger.  Bose  states 
that  he  possesses  a leaf  of  Q.  Turner?,  which  was  brought  to  him  from  Kew  by  L’Heritier,  and 
that  it  is  identical  with  Q.  Pseudo-SClber  ; but  the  leaves  of  Q. 

Turner?  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  hoary  or  glaucous  beneath, 
nor  has  it  a corky  bark.  See  No.  35. 

Engravings.  Sant.Viagg.,  t.  4.;  Spreng.  Antiq.  Bot.*  t.  1.  ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  7.  t.  48.  f.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  1625. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  ; 
sinuated,  dentated,  or  serrated  ; hoary  beneath. 

Bark  fungous,  cracked.  Nut  ovate.  Calyx  muri- 
cated,  with  lax,  recurved,  linear  scales.  (Desf.)  A 
sub-evergreen  tree.  Mountains  of  Tuscany,  Spain, 
and  Barbary,  Mount  Atlas,  and  near  Tangier. 

Height  50  or  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1824. 

Variety. 

i Q .P.2  Fontanesi  i.  Q.  Fontanesn  Guss.,  Arb. 

Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  1925.  (Our  fig.  1624.) 

— Either  identical  with  this  species,  or  a very 
slight  variety  of  it. 


The  bark  is  corky. 


1625.  Q 


though  less  so  than  that  of  Q.  *Suber.  Young  branches 
downy  or  hoary ; sometimes  smooth,  striated.  Des- 
fontaines  describes  the  bark  as  fungous,  as  very  thick, 
and  as  being,  without  doubt,  capable  of  replacing  the 
cork  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  oval-oblong,  dentated 
or  serrated  ; smooth  above,  and  pubescent  beneath, 
remaining  green  a part  of  the  winter ; so  that  the  tree 
.may  be  considered  as  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  evergreen  oaks  and  the  deciduous  ones.  Q. 
briber  angustifolium  and  Q.  6’uber  dentatum  (p.  884.) 
may  possibly  be  forms  of  this  species. 


t 35.  Q.  Tu'rnerz  Willd.  Turner’s  Oak. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  975.  ; Baumz.,  p.  339. 

Synonymes.  Q.  hybrida  Hort.  ; Chfene  de  Turner,  Fr. ; Tur- 
nersche  Eiche,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Willd.  Baumz.,  t.  3.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  1G26.  from 
a living  specimen. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  mucronate? 
dentate  ; glabrous  on  both  sides ; somewhat 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Branchlets  hairy. 
(Willd.)  A sub-evergreen,  or  nearly  ever- 
green tree,  apparently  a hybrid  between  Q. 
pedunculata  and  Q.  /'lex,  having  been  found 
in  a bed  of  seedlings  of  the  former  species,  in 
1795  or  before,  in  Turner’s  Nursery,  at  Hol- 
loway Down,  Essex.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
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Flowers  and  acorns  have  been  produced  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery. 
The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  not  much  in  form,  or  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  margins.  Readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  oak, 
from  which,  in  summer,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  a distance,  as  its 
branches  andleaves  are  so  similar  ; but,  in  winter,  its  thick,  glossy,  and  strictly 
evergreen  foliage  has  a fine  effect.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  exceedingly  distinct 
and  very  handsome  tree,  by  no  means  liable  to  vary  in  the  form  of  its  foliage, 
like  what  may  be  called  the  natural  species  of  European  and  American  oaks. 
It  is  rather  more  tender  than  Q.  Cerris  Lucombeaiza,  but,  nevertheless,  it  retains 
its  foliage  nearly  as  long  as  that  species. 


1 £ 36.  Q.  hy'brida  na'na.  The  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 

Synonymes  Q.  hybrida  Lodd.  Cat.  1836  ; Q.  “ a hybrid  between  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  /'lex,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society’s. Garden  ; ” Q.  hdmilis  Hart.  ; Q.  n&na  Hort. 

Engravings.  Our  Jigs.  1627.  and  1628. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  obtusely  dentate,  smooth,  and  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  short.  A sub-evergreen  bush. 
Found,  about  1825,  in  a bed  of  seedling  oaks  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  where 
the  original  plant,  in  May,  1837,  was  between  8 ft.  and  9 ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  8 in.  in  circumference  at  1 ft.  from  the  ground.  Flowers  ?. 

In  summer,  the  leaves,  at  a distance,  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  common  oak ; but,  on  a nearer  inspection,  they  appear  as  iny£g. 
1627.  or  iny?g.  1628.  : the  first  from  the  specimen  tree  in  the  Hackney  arbo- 
retum, and  the  second  from  the  arboretum  at  Milford.  Towards  the  autumn, 

those  shoots  which  have  con- 
tinued growing  exhibit  leaves 
on  their  extremities  so  exactly 
like  those  of  Q.  Turner/,  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to 


1629. 


1627. 


162S.  Q.  hjbrida  Dana. 


make  any  distinction  between  them.  Propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common 
oak.  Fig.  1629.  exhibits  leaves  ( a , b')  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 


B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

§ ix.  L irentes.  Live  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  ; dentate,  and  variously  cut  when  young; 
but,  on  full-grown  trees,  quite  entire.  Bark  smooth,  black.  Fructification 
biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  long.  Low  trees  or  shrubs  ; rather  tender 
m Britain,  and  not  attaining  a timber-like  size  north  of  London. 


^ 37.  Q.  vi  rens  Ait.  The  green,  or  Live,  Oak. 

Identification.  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1 3.  p.  356.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  p.  626.  ; Michx.  Quer.,  No.  6. 
SyjSotVGard  ° '/uOS  & Ltn"  SP- Pl-  1412.;  Q.  sempervlrens  Banister  ; Q.  hemisphae'rica  Bril. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Quer.,  t 10,  11.;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1.  t.  12. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  vm. ; and  our  Jigs.  1630,  1631,  1632. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  revolute,  entire,  point- 
less ; obtuse  at  the  base ; clothed  with  starry  down  beneath.  Fruit  stalked. 
Nut  oblong.  ( Willd .)  An  evergreen  tree.  North  America,  in  the  maritime 
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1630.  Q.  virens. 


parts  of  the  Southern  States.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1739 
Flowers  and  fruit  rarely  produced  in  England. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of  a dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath  , 
they  persist  during  several  years,  but  are  partially  renewed  every  spring.  Oi. 
old  trees,  growing  wild  in  the  forests,  they  are  always  entire,  as  shown  in^g. 
1631. ; but,  on  seedlings  of  2 or  3 years  old,  they  are  very  distinctly  toothed, 
as  in  fig.  1632.  On  trees  growing  in  cool  soils,  or  reared  in  plantations,  they 


are  one  half  larger  than  those  on  the  trees  usually  found  in  a wild  state,  and 
are  often  denticulated  even  on  old  trees.  The  acorns  are  of  an  elongated  oval 
form,  nearly  black,  and  are  contained  in  greyish  pedunculated  cups.  In  Bri- 
tish gardens,  this  tree  is  seldom  found  higher  than  a large  shrub,  it  requiring 
rather  a warmer  climate  to  attain  a timber-like  size. 

9 * 38.  Q.  ;v/yrtifo'lia  Willd.  No.  4.,  N.  Du  Ham.  7.  p.  151. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong,  entire,  smooth,  acute  at  each  end.  Carolina.  See 
fig.  2103.  in  p.  1110.  It  is  described  in  our  first  edition,  p.  1920. 
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C.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

§ x.  Lanatce.  Woolly  or  downy-leaved  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  oval-oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrated  or  dentated,  but  not 
sinuated  or  lobed  ; woolly  beneath.  Trees  evergreen,  natives  of  Nepal ; 
and  only  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  root  without  much  difficulty;  and  the  plants  require  the 
protection  of  a wall. 


5 39.  Q.  lana'ta  Smith.  The  woolly -leaved  Nepal  Oak. 

Identification.  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  27. 

Synonymes.  Q.  lanuginbsa  D.  Don  Prod.  FI.  Nep.  p.  57. ; Q.  Banja  Ham.  MSS.  ; ? Q.  oblongata 
D.  Don , 1.  c. ; ? Q.  incana  Boyle  Illust.  p.  341. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1633.  from  the  tree  at  Kew. 


Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  sharply  serrated,  coriaceous  ; densely 
woolly  beneath.  Fruit  in  axillary  solitary  spikes.  Calyx  scaly,  without 
prickles.  ( Smith .)  A large  evergreen  tree.  Upper  Nepal,  on  mountains. 
Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft. ; in  England  a half-hardy  shrub.  Introd.  in  1818. 
Flowers  greenish  white ; May.  Acorns  occasionally  produced 
In  its  native  country  this  is  a tree  of 
vast  dimensions,  with  a scaly  bark,  and 
rigid,  brown,  warty  branches,  clothed, 
when  young,  with  dense  white  down  ; 
but  in  England  it  has  not  yet  been  seen 
above  10  ft.  high,  and  it  requires  to 
attain  this  height  the  protection  of  a 
wall.  In  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and 
in  that  at  Flitwick,  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies have  stood  out,  without  any  pro- 
tection, in  the  open  garden  for  several 
years,  but  they  are  annually  killed  down 
within  a short  distance  of  the  ground  ; 
nursery,  plants  in  pots  have  borne  acorns. 


1633.  Q.  lanata. 


nevertheless,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s 


£ st  40.  Q.  annula'ta  Smith.  The  ring-cupped  Oak. 


Identification.  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.,  No.  22. 
Synonymes.  Q.Phulldla  Ham.  MSS.,  D.  Don  Prod. 
FI.  Nep.  p.  57.  ; ? Q.  KamrobptY  D.  Don,  1.  c.  ; Q. 
glatica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; ? Q.  glauca  Thunb. ; 
? Q.  acuminata  Horl. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  1634.  from  a living  specimen. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
pointed  ; dentately  serrated,  except  to- 
wards the  base ; somewhat  glaucous  and 
downy  beneath.  Fruit  spiked.  Nut 
oblong.  Calyx  furrowed  concentrically. 
(Smith.)  A large  evergreen  tree.  Nepal, 
in  various  places.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.; 
in  England  a half-hardy  shrub.  Intro- 
duced in  1822. 

Leaves  evergreen,  rigid,  somewhat  silky 
beneath,  the  young  ones  very  silky.  Stipules 
linear,  hairy,  longer  than  the  footstalks, 
deciduous.  Male  flowers  in  pendulous, 
hairy,  yellowish,  shortish  spikes,  springing 
from  the  buds  below  the  leaves.  There  are 
specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Kew,  which  are  found  to  be  deci- 
dedly hardier  than  the  plants  of  Q.  lanata 
in  the  same  ear  den. 
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App.  i.  European  Kinds  of  Oaks  not  yet  introduced . 

Q.  f aginea  Lam.  Q.  cegi- 
lopifolia  Willd.  (our  fig.  1635. 
from  specimen  in  the  Lin- 
naean  herbarium.)  — Leaves 
on  short  downy  footstalks, 
obovate,  with  numerous  uni- 
form shallow  lobes  ; downy 
beneath  ; somewhat  heart- 
shaped  and  unequal  at  the 
base.  Fruit  sessile.  {Smith.) 

Natives  of  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  Introd.  1840. 

Q.  xgilopifolia  Pers.  Syn. 

2.  p.  570.,  Q.  hispanica  /3 
Lam.,  has  oval,  sinuated,  and 
dentated  leaves,  the  teeth  of 
which  are  close  together  and  ^ 1635.  Q./aginea. 

almost  obtuse  ; green  above, 

and  downy  beneath.  The  acorns  are  pedunculated,  and  half-enclosed  in  a 
smooth  cup.  The  bark  is  cracked,  but  not  corky.  Native  of  Spain. 

Q.  Brossa  Bose , Mem.  sur  les  Chenes,  p.  319.  (Chene  Brosse  at  Nantes ; 
Chene  nain  Bonami)  bears  so  great  an  analogy  to  Q.  pyrenaica  (see  p.  853.), 
that,  according  to  Bose,  it  may  possibly  be  only  a variety  of  that  species. 

Q.  vimindlis  Bose,  Mem.  sur  les  Chenes,  p.  316.  (Chene  Saule,  Chene 
Osier,  Chene  de  Hai,  Fr.)  is  found  in  the  departments  in  the  East  of  France. 
It  is  common  on  the  Jura,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges.  It  seldom  grows 
higher  than  6 or  8 feet  ; with  a grey  bark ; leaves  resembling  those  of  Q.  pe- 
dunculata,  but  much  smaller,  of  a brighter  green,  and  always  very  smooth. 

Q.  dspera  Bose,  Mem.  sur  les  Chenes,  p.  328.  (le  Chene  apre,  Fr.)  has  the 
leaves  petioled,  coriaceous,  of  a medium  size,  elongated  irregularly,  but  not  deeply 
lobed ; the  lobes  broad,  pointed,  and  mucronated.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  studded  with  small  tubercles,  beset  with  stiff  bristle-like  hairs  disposed 
in  stars,  which  are  very  rough  to  the  touch ; the  under  surface  is  downy.  This 
species  does  not  attain  any  great  height. 

Chene  Lezermien  Bose,  Mem.  sur  les  Chenes,  p.  328.,  is  described  as  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding  kind. 

Chene  Castilian  Bose,  Mem.  sur  les  Chenes,  p.  328.,  has  the  leaves  oval, 
pointed,  slightly  tomentose  beneath,  with  unequal  teeth,  each  terminated  by  a 
sharp  turned  up  point.  The  acorns  are  borne  three  or  four  together  on  short 
peduncles.  Abundant  on  the  sandy  mountains  of  Old  Castile. 


1656  Q.  lusitdnica. 


1637.  Q.  prisina. 


Q.  lusitanica  Lamb,  (our  fig.  1636.),  Q.  prasina  Pers.  (our  fig.  1637.),  Q. 
calycina  Poir .,  Q.  expansa  Poir .,  Q.  rotundifolia  Lam.,  and  Q.  humilis  Lam., 
are  described  in  our  first  edition. 
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App.  ii.  Oaks  of  Africa , Asia  Minor , and  Persia , only  -partially 

introduced. 


Q.  obtecta  Poir.  Diet.  Encyc.  Suppl.  2.  p.  218.,  N,  Du  Ham.  7.  p.  163. 
— A very  doubtful  species. 

Q.  infeetdria  Oliv.  Voy.  dans  l’Emp.  Ottom. 

1.  p.  253.  t.  14.  Q.  cariensis  Willd. ; Chene  a 
Galles,  Fr.  ; Farber  Eiche,  Ger.  (Our  Jigs. 

1638.  and  1639.  ; the  first  from  Olivier,  and  the 
second  from  Du  Hamel.) — Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
very  smooth  on  both  sides, 
deeply  toothed,  somewhat 
sinuated,  deciduous.  Fruit 
sessile  ; ripening  the  second 
year.  Calyx  tessellated. 

Nut  elongated,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical. ( Sm .)  A decidu- 
ous shrub.  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  the  North  of  1639-  Q-  infecta™. 

Africa.  Height  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  Introduced  ?. 

The  leaves  are  about  1 or  H inches  long,  bright  green,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  but  paler  beneath  ; their  serratures  are  deep  and  broad,  not  acutely 
pointed.  Fruit  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Cup  slightly  downy  ; its  scales  not 
very  distinct.  Acorn  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  cup,  smooth,  nearly 
cylindrical.  Olivier  observes  that  this  plant,  besides  producing  the  galls  of 
commerce,  bears  a number  of  different  kinds  of  this 
excrescence,  which  are  neglected  as  useless.  The  de- 
scription and  figures  of  these  galls,  and  of  the  insects 
which  cause  their  production,  are  in  our  first  edition. 

Q.  Libani  Oliv.  t.  49.  f.  2.  (our  Jig.  1640.),  Q • rigida 
Willd.  (Jig.  2104.  in  p.  1110.),  Q.  iberica  Stev.y  Q.  cas- 
taneaefolia  C.  A.  Meyer  (Plantae  Caspico-Caucasicae,  1. 
p.  9.  t.  1.  ; and  our  Jig.  1641.),  and  Q.  mongolica  Fisch. 
are  described  in  our  first  edition. 

Q.  mannifera  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Chron.,  1840,  No.  72., 
and  also  Q.  mongolica,  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of-  Q.  sessiliflora.  The  latter  produces  the  Koor- 
distan  manna,  a sweet  glutinous  substance,  which  oozes 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
(See  Penny  Cyc .,  art.  Quercus,  p.  215.  ; and  Q.  sessiliflora,  in  our  p.  851.) 


1641.  Q.  rast«ne«t61ia. 
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Q.  regia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Chron.  1840,  No.  73..  has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a sweet  chestnut  ; but,  being  described  from  imperfect  specimens,  very 
little  can  be  said  about  it  with  certainty.  Native  of  Koordistan. 

Q.  Brantii  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Chron.  1840,  No.  74.,  appears  to.be  nearly 
allied  to  Q.  /'lex.  Named  after  Mr.  Brant,  the  discoverer,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
acorns  will  soon  be  introduced. 

App.  iii.  Himalayan  Oaks  only  partially  introduced . 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Royle,  that  the  Himalayan  oaks  vary  much  in  appear- 
ance, and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  kinds  at  present  enumerated 
as  species  will  hereafter  undergo  “ some  reduction.”  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested to  us  by  Professor  Don,  that  several  of  the  Nepal  and  Japan  oaks  de- 
scribed by  authors  under  different  names  are  probably  the  same.  As  seeds  of 
every  kind  are  constantly  received  from  the  Himalayas,  some  of  these  kinds 
may  be  already  in  the  country,  and  probably  the  whole  will  be  soon  obtained. 

Q.  spicata  Smith  in  Rees’s  Cycl.  No.  12.  Q.  squamata  Rox.  Hurt.  Beng. 
p.  68. ; Q.  A'rcula  Ham.  MSS.  (Wallich  PI.  As.  Rar.  Asiat.,  t.  46.  ; and  our 


* 

1612.  <?.  >pi<ata. 

! fig.  1642.)  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  very  sharply  pointed; 
I acute  at  the  base,  sometimes  obtuse  ; smooth.  One  of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
the  commonest,  sorts  of  oak  in  Nepal,  where  it  attains  the  most  gigantic  size. 
! The  wood  is  exceedingly  like  the  English  oak  in  colour,  and  most  probably 

I 
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equals  it  in  other  respects ; but  the  mountaineers  do  not  esteem  it  much, 
owing,  as  they  say.  to  its  speedy  decay;  a circumstance  attributable  no  doubt 
to  their  employing  it  in  its  green  state.  A similar  prejudice  prevails  in  that 
country  against  the  other  species.  Female  flowers  on  a separate  tree  [pro- 
bably accidentally],  crowded  3 together  in  sessile  groups  along  the  spikes. 
Acorns  eatable,  but  not  very  good  ; the  size  and  shape  of  a large  filbert,  even- 
pointed,  dark  brown ; their  cups  short,  scaly.  ( Smith .) 


1643.  Q . grandifolia. 


Q.  obtusifdlia  D.  Don,  Q.  grandifolia  D.  Don  (Lamb.  Gen.  Pin.,  2.  t.  8. ; 
and  our  fig.  1643.),  and  Q.  velutina  Lindl.  (Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  150.  ; and  our 
fig.  1645.)  are  described 
in  our  first  edition. 

Q.  lamellosa  Smith. 

Q.  imbricata  Ham. 

MSS.,  D.  Don  Prod. 

FI.  Nep.  p.  57.  (Wall. 

PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  149.  ; 
our  fig.  1644.) — Leaves 
elliptic  or  ovate,  ser- 
rated, flat,  glabrous, 
acute,  on  long  foot- 
stalks ; obtuse  at  the 
base ; glaucous  beneath  ; 
the  veins  continued  to 
the  serratures ; veinlets 
raised.  Cups  solitary, 
sessile,  depressed,  and 
downy  ; composed  of 
scales  forming  loosely 
imbricated,  undulated, 
concentric  layers,  which 
surround  the  nut.  Nut 
tomentose,  bossed,  de- 
pressed, shorter  than  1644‘  «-lamelu,6a* 

the  cup.  ( Lindl . MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Wallich.)  A native  of  the  mountain! 
of  Nepal ; ripening  its  fruit  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
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1645.  Q.  velutina.  1646.  Q.  semecarpif&lia. 


Q.  semecarpifdlia  Smith  (Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  174.  ; and  our  fig.  1646.) 
is  described  in  our  first  edition. 


App.  iv.  Oaks  of  Japan , Cochin-China , and  China , most  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  introduced \ 


Q.  glabra  Thunb.  — Sieboldt  states 
that  this  oak  bears  clipping,  on  which 
account  it  is  very  commonly  found 
round  places  of  worship  and  in  gar- 
dens, where  it  is  cut  into  the  form  of 
pyramids,  globes,  and  other  figures.  In 
garden  scenery,  in  Japan,  where  the 
geometrical  style  is  imitated,  this  oak 
is  used  as  the  beech  and  the  hawthorn 
are  in  Europe ; but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  these  trees  in  being  evergreen.  In- 
troduced to  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden 
in  1830,  and  found  there  quite  hardy. 
(Sieb.  FI.  Jap.,  p.  9.) 

Q.  concentrica  Lour.  ; Q.  acuta 
Thunb. ; Q.  serrata  Thunb.,  introd.  1837 ; 
Q.  glauca  Thunb. ; Q.  cuspidata  Thunb. 
(Sieb.  FI.  Jap.,  t.  2 ; and  our  fig . 
1647.)  ; Q.  dentata  Thunb.,  hills  of  Ja- 
pan ; Q.  obovata  Bunge,  and  Q.  chinen- 
sis  Bunge , are  described  in  our  first  ed. 

Bunge  observed  a third  species  on  the 
mountains  of  Pan-Schan,  very  similar  to 
Q.  mongolica  Fisch. 


1647.  Q.  cuspidata. 


App.  v.  Oaks  of  Java , Sumatra , and  the  Molucca  Isles , not  yet 

introduced. 

Q.  sundaica  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  2.  and  3.,  and  our  figs.  1648.  and  1649.  T.e 
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1650.  Q pruindsa.  1651.  Q.  angustkta. 

Q.  angustata  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  7.  ; and  our./fg.  1651.  The  narrow -leaved 
Oak. — Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate  ; acute  at  each  end ; shining  above,  glaucous 
beneath.  Catkins  axillary,  terminal,  elongated.  Cups  flattish,  rough  with 
small  scales.  Nuts  roundish-ovate.  A large  spreading  tree,  80  ft.  high,  with 
compact  wood.  Common  in  the  mountains  of  Gede,  at  elevations  of  4000 
and  5000  feet.  (Blume.) 


1618.  Q.  suntUica.  1649. 

SundaOak. — Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate;  narrowed  towards  the  base;  glabrous 
above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath  ; veins  covered  with  down.  Catkins  soli- 
tary. A tree,  attaining  the  height  of  80  ft.  and  upwards,  with  smooth  bark. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods  of  Western  Java,  in  low  grounds,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers. 

Q.  pruindsa  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  1.;  and  our  Jig.  1650.  The  frosty  Oak. — 
Leaves  ovate  or  oval-oblong,  acuminate ; roundish  at  the  base.  Branchlets 
and  leaves  covered  beneath  with  small  yellowish  scales.  Fruit  aggregate,  in 
short  spikes.  Cup  concave,  covered  with  small  scales.  Nuts  roundish-ovate. 
A beautiful  tree,  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  with  a thick  bark. 
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Q.  pallida  Blume 
FI.  Jav.  t.  4.  and  5. ; 
and  our  Jigs.  1652. 
and  1653.  The  pale 
Oak.  — Leaves  oval- 
oblong,  very  much 
pointed ; acute  at  the 
base,  quite  entire  ; 
glabrous ; pale-colour-  j 
cd  beneath.  Catkins 
lerminal,  dioecious  ; 
the  male  catkins 
branched,  fastigiate  ; 
the  female  ones  sim- 
ple. A tree,  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ; 
flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Found  near  the 
sources  of  the  river 
Tjibarrum,  in  the 
mountains  of  Gede.  (Blume.) 

Q.  costdta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  13, 14. ; and  our  Jigs.  1654.  and  1658.d,  The 
vibbedi-cupped  Oak. — Leaves  oblong,  acuminate  ; acute  at  the  base ; glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  branched.  Fruit  peduncled.  Nuts  flat  above, 
*ound  beneath,  immersed  in  the  cup.  Cups  without  teeth,  surrounded  by 
jircular  ribs.  A tree,  70  ft.  high,  found  in  mountainous  places.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  singular  form  of  its  cup. 

Q.  rotunddta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  11.  ; and  our  Jig.  1655.  The  round  -fruited 
Oak.— Leaves  oblong,  acuminate ; attenuated  at  the  base  ; glabrous ; glaucous 
beneath  Fruit  in  short  one-sided  spikes.  Cups  hemispherical,  scaly  at  the 


1652.  Q.  p&llida. 


1653.  Q.  pillida. 


K54.  <?.  C0>ai.ta. 


1656.  Q>  ratlin  dAta. 
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1656.  Q.  elegans.  1657.  a,  b,  c.  Q.  placentlrla. 


1658.  d,  e.  Q.  costata.  1659.  Q-  glaberrima. 


margin,  but  without  teeth  at  the  base.  Nuts  plano-convex  on  their  upper 
part,  rounded  beneath.  A tree,  70  ft.  high,  with  compact  heavy  wood.  It 
is  found  on  high  mountains,  and  flowers  in  August.  ( Blume .) 

Q.  ilegans  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  10. ; and  our  Jig.  1656.  The  elegant  Oak. — 
Leaves  obovate,  or  oval-oblong,  bluntly  acuminate,  narrowed  in  the  petiole, 
glabrous.  Fruit  in  long  spikes.  A magnificent  tree,  with  a thick  trunk 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  60  ft.  A native  of  the  woods  of  the 
province  of  Bantam,  and  in  mountainous  places.  (Blume.) 

Q.  placentaria  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  9.;  and  our  fig.  1657.  <2,  b,  c.  The 
placenta-ca^^f  Oak. — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntly  acuminate ; roundish 
at  the  base ; coriaceous,  glabrous.  F ruit  in  clusters.  Cup  covered  with  small 
tubercles.  Nuts  roundish,  depressed.  A tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  found  on 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  Ged<f,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.  The  wood  is 
rarely  used,  although  very  hard,  and  capable  of  taking  a fine  polish.  (Blume,) 
Q.  glabdrrima  Blume  FI.  Jav.t.  8. ; and  our  fig.  1659. — Introduced  in  1837, 
Q.  platycdrpa  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  15. ; and  our  fig.  1660.  The  broad-fruited 
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1GG0.  Q.  platycdrpa.  1G61  Q.  daphnoidea. 


Oak.  — Leaves  oval* oblong,  acute  ; somewhat  wedge-shaped  at  the  base;  gla- 
brous ; shining  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit  peduncled,  in  short  spikes. 
Cups  surrounded  beneath  by  hollow  rings.  Nuts  round,  depressed.  A large 
tree,  a native  of  the  woods  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Bantam.  ( Blume .) 
Q.  daphnoidea  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  16.;  and  our^/fg.  1660.  The  Daphne- 


JCG2.  9.  gcmellifl6ra.  G63.  Q.  indutn. 
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like  Oak. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ; sharp  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  smooth; 
somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit  in  long  slender  catkins,  almost  solitary. 
Cups  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  tubercles.  Nuts  ovate,  sharp-pointed. 
A tall  tree,  a native  of  Bantam.  (Blume.) 

Q.  racemosa  Hook,  in  Comp.  B.  Mag.,  Q.  gemelliflora  Blame  Ft.  Jav.  t.  17. 
(our  fig.  1662.),  Q.  induta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  12.  (our  fig.  1663.),  Q.  urceolaris 
Hook.,  and  Q.  Pseudo-molucca  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  6.  (our  ^ 


16ii  1.  Q.  l’seudo-moKicca.  1665.  <?.  turhiuita. 


O.  Molucca  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1412.,  Willd.  No.  11.,  N.  Du  Ham.  7.  p.  153. 
The  Molucca  Oak.  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  acute  at  each  end, 
smooth.  Nut  roundish,  furrowed.  (Smith.') 

Q.  turbindta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  18.  ; and  our  fig. 

1665.  The  top-shap ed-cupped  Oak. — Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sharp  at  both  ends,  sharply  serrated 
towards  the  apex,  glabrous.  Cups  top-shaped.  A 
tiandsome  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high  ; found  on 
the  mountain  of  Salak.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Q. 
glauca  Thunb. ; but  the  leaves  are  broader,  less 
acute  at  the  base,  and  not  glaucous  beneath. 

(Blume.)  The  acorns  are  of  a very  singular  shape, 
and  are  enclosed  in  the  cup. 

Q.  lincdta  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  19.  ; and  our  fig. 

1666.  The  parallel- veined  Oak.  — Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sharp  at  both  ends,  serrated  or  entire  ; 
glabrous  above,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Nuts 
small,  scarcely  reaching  a line  above  the  cup  ; 
crowned  at  the  tip  by  a long  umbo.  A large  tree, 
attaining  the  height  of  80  ft.  and  upwards.  A native 
of  the  west  of  Java,  in  woods,  at  elevations  of 
• >000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  (Blume.) 

Many  of  the  above  species  would  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
London. 


1666.  0-  lineita. 


App  vi.  Mexican  Oaks  only  partially  introduced . 

Acorns  of  many  kinds  of  Mexican  oaks  have  lately  been  sent  home  by 
llartweg,  and  other  botanical  collectors,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
several  of  the  species  enumerated  above  are  already  in  the  country. 

Q.  xalapens'is  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  75.  (our  fig.  1667.) — Intro- 
duced in  1837.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
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Q.  glaucescens  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  78.,  and  our  Jig.  1608., 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  p.  111.  — Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  wedge-shaped, 
obovate  ; entire  at  the  base  ; slightly  repand  and  toothed  towards  the  top  ; 
glaucous,  and  quite  glabrous.  Fruit  racemose.  (Humb.  et  Bonp.')  A very 
tall  straight  tree,  quite  glabrous  ; younger  branches  angular.  Introduced  in 
1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Q.  obtusdta  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  76.,  and  our  Jig.  1669.,  Michx. 
"N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  112.  — Leaves  oblong;  blunt  at  each  end,  unequal  at  the 
base,  wavy  at  the  margin,  very  veiny  beneath,  and  somewhat  downy.  Fruit 
racemose.  (Humb.  et  Bonp.)  A native  of  New  Spain,  near  Alio,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6000  ft.  (994  toises).  A lofty  tree,  with  a trunk  from  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a very  thick  deeply  cracked  bark. 


1669.  9.  obtuskta.  '1670.  Q.  pandurkU. 

Q . pandurala  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  77.,  and  our  Jigs.  1670.  and 
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and  1671.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  111.  — Leaves  oval- 
oblong,  somewhat  fiddle-shaped  ; acute  at  the  point,  un- 
equally cordate  at  the  base,  wavy  and  slightly  sinuate  on 
the  margin,  downy  beneath.  Fruit  racemose.  ( Hurnb . et 
Bonp .)  Found  in  the  same  habitat  as  the  preceding.  A 
tree,  from  18  ft.  to  2d  ft.  high. 

Q.  repanda  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  79.,  and  our 
fig.  1672.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  108. — Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  on  short  footstalks  ; downy  beneath,  glabrous  above  ; 
slightly  repand,  recurved  at  the  margin.  Fruit  racemose.  {Humb.  et  Bonp.) 
A shrub,  2 ft.  high,  branched  from  the  very  base,  procumbent  or  erect.  A 
native  of  New  Spain,  in  moist  shady  places,  between  Real  del  Monte  and 
Moran,  at  an  elevation  of  above  7700  ft.  (1291  toises). 


1672.  Q.  repanda. 


1673.  Q.  ?3tlrina. 


Q.  \aurina  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  80.,  and  our  Jig.  1673.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  108.  — Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  sharply  acuminated,  quite 
glabrous : some  are  a little  3-pointed  at  the  tip.  Fruit  axillary,  almost  sessile. 
{Humb.  et  Bonp.)  A tall  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Laurus  nobilis. 


Q.  sideroxyla  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  85.,  and  our  Jig.  1674. — 
Introduced  in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
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Q.  vievicana  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  .Equin.  t.  82.,  and  our  Jig.  1675. — In- 
troduced in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Q.  crassipes  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  Equin.  t.  83.,  and  our  fig.  1676. — 
Introduced  in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


1676  Q.  crassipes.  1677  Q-  crassipes  angustifblia. 


Q.  crassipes  angustifdlia  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  Equin.  t.  84.,  and  our  Jig. 
1677.,  differs  from  Q.  crassipes  in  the  leaves  being  narrowed,  and  more 
diminished  towards  the  point.  Found,  along  with  Q.  crassipes,  near  Ario. 

Q.  lanceolata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  Equin.  t.  81.,  and  our  Jig.  1678.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  107.  — Leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  wavy ; the 
axils  of  the  veins  bearded  beneath ; 


1678.  <>.  lanceolata. 


1679.  Q.  reticulata. 
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shining  above.  Fruit  sessile.  Scales  of  the  cup  turned*  backwards.  ( Humb , 
et  Bonp.)  A tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 

Q.  reticulata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  86.,  and  our  fig.  1679. — 
Introduced  in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Q.  chrysophylla  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  87.,  and  our  jig.  1680., 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  108.  — Leaves  oblong;  obtuse  at  the  base,  3 — 5- 
pointed  at  the  apex  ; yellow  beneath.  Female  flowers  in  many-flowered 
pedunculated  clusters.  ( Humb . et  Bonp.)  A tall  tree  ; younger  branches 
furrowed,  as  if  with  a powdery  down. 


1681.  Q.  pulchella. 


Q.  pulchella  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  88.,  and  our  jig.  1681.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  110.  — Leaves  oblong,  obtuse ; emarginate  at  the  base  ; 
covered  with  white  down  beneath  ; teeth  short,  mucronate.  Fruit  sessile, 
almost  solitary  (Humb.  et  Bonp.) 

Q.  spicata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Pi. 

-Equin.  t.  89.,  and  our  fig.  1683. — 

Introduced  in  1839.  H.  S.  Gard. 


1682  Q.  stipularis. 


168.J.  Q.  splc&ta. 


Q-  stipularis  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  90.,  and  our  fig.  1682.,  Miclix. 
X.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  109.  — Leaves  obovate,  sharply  toothed  towards  the 
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point ; teeth  terminated  by  mucros  ; covered  on  the  under  surface  with 
woolly  tomentum.  Stipules  persistent.  Fruit  sessile,  almost  solitary.  ( Humb . 
et  Bonp.)  A tree,  about  50  ft.  high.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
near  Actopan  ; forming  entire  forests,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.  (1330  toises). 

Q.  crassifolia  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  jEqum.  t.  91.,  and  our  fig.  1685., 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  1 10. — Leaves  wedge-shaped,  obovate  ; emarginate 
at  the  base,  remotely  toothed,  repand  ; 
downy  beneath.  Peduncles  short,  bearing 
1 — 3 acorns.  (Humb.  et  Bonp.)  A tree, 
from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high.  A native  of 
New  Spain,  near  Chilpancingo. 


1GS4.  Q.  depvessa. 


1685.  Q.  crassifolia 


Q.  depressa  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  92.,  and  our  fig.  1684.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  108. — Leaves  oblong-oval,  acute,  entire,  rarely  inucro- 
nate ; dentate,  evergreen,  quite  glabrous.  Fruit  nearly  sessile,  and  solitary. 
(Humb.  et  Bonp  ) An  evergreen  shrub,  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  high. 

Q.  ambigua  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  93.,  and  our  fig.  1686.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  111. — Leaves  oblong-obovate,  wavy  ; obtuse  at  the  base  ; 

reticulately  veined  beneath,  somewhat  hairy. 
Female  spike  pedunculated.  (Humb.  et  Bonp.) 
A tree,  40  ft.  high. 


16S6.  Q.  ambigua. 


1687. 
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1689.  Q.  tridens. 


1690.  Q.  acutifolia 


Q.  confertifulia  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  94.,  and  our  Jigs.  1686.  and 
1687.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  106.  — Leaves  evergreen,  linear-lanceolate, 
mucronated,  recurved  at  the  margin,  quite  entire  ; downy  beneath.  Fruit 
sessile.  {Humb.  et  Bonp.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  A 
native  of  the  temperate  and  mountainous  regions  of  New  Spain,  between  the 
town  of  Guanajuata  and  Santa  Rosa.  Introduced  in  1837. 

Q.  tridens  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  96.,  and  our  Jig.  1689.,  Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.  1.  p.  107. — Leaves  oblong,  retuse  at  the  base,  generally  broader 
towards  the  apex,  3-dentate  ; teeth  terminated  by  bristly  points  ; downy 
beneath.  Spikes  of  female  flow- 
ers almost  sessile.  {Humb.  et 
Bonp.)  A shrub,  about  10  ft. 
high,  with  round  smooth  branches. 

A native  of  New  Spain,  and  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Moran. 


Q.  acutifolia ' Willd.,  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  iEquin.  t.  95.,  and  our  Jig.  1690 
— Introduced  in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Q.  elhptica  Willd.,  Q.  mucronata  Willd.,  Q.  tomentosa  Willd.,  Q.  cir- 
cinata  Willd.,  Q.  splendens  Willd.,  Q.  rugosa 
Willd.  {fig.  1691.),  Q.  macrophylla  Willd., 

Q.  diversi folia  Willd.,  Q.  candicans  Willd.,  Q. 
microphylla  Willd.,  Q.  lobata  Willd.,  Q.  mag- 
nol icefo/ia  Willd.  Q.  lutea  Willd.,  and  Q. 

Aalicifolia  Willd.,  are  described  in  our  first 
edition. 

Q.  lancifolia  Cham,  et  Schlect.  Linnaea  v. 
p.  78.  — Leaves  smooth,  narrow,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, serrate,  dentate,  subcoriaceous,  fea- 
ther-nerved. Fruit  sessile.  Capsule  sub- 
hemispherical.  Nut  conoid.  Leaves  3 in. 
to  6 in.  long.  Found  near  Mollino  de  la 
Pedreguera.  Introduced  in  1839.  H.  S. 

Q.  petiolaris  Benth.  Plant.  Hartweg.  No.  420.  — Leaves  oblong,  acute, 
entire ; woolly  beneath.  Fruit  sub-sessile,  sub-solitary.  Leaves  between 
2 in.  and  3 in.  long.  A tree,  40  ft.  high.  Found  on  hills  near  Huasca.  In- 
troduced in  1839.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Q.  dvsophylla  Benth.  Plant.  Hartweg.  No.  421.,  Q.  A'lamo  Ibid.  No.  423., 
Q.  barbinervis  Ibid.  No.  427.,  Q.  glabrescens  Ibid.  No.  428.,  Q.  Hartwegi 
Ibid.  No.  432.,  and  some  others,  have  been  discovered  by  Hartweg,  who  has 
sent  home  specimens  of  all,  and  acorns  of  some,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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Genus  II. 


i^A'GUS  L.  The  Beech.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1072. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  1G94.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  79. 

Synonymes.  According  to  Bauhin,  the  Fagus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Oxua  of  the  Greeks  ; Castanea 
Tourn.  352.;  Hetre,  Fr.  ; Buche,  Ger. ; Beuke,  Dutch',  Bog,  Dan.-,  Bok,  Swed.  ; Buk,  Fuss. 
.and  Pol. ; Faggio,  Itat. ; Haya,  Span. ; Faya,  Port. 

Derivation.  From  phagd,  to  eat;  because  the  nuts  were  used  as  food  in  the  early  ages. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Male  flowers  in  stalked  drooping  heads  or  capitate  catkins, 
3 or  4 in  each,  attended  by  minute  deciduous  bracteas.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a 5 — 6-cleft  beli-shaped  calyx,  and  8 — 12  stamens,  that  arise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  beyond  its  mouth.  — Female  flowers 
borne  2 — 6 together,  within  a pitcher-shaped  indistinctly  4-lobed  involucre, 
constituted  of  numerous  unequal  bracteal  scales,  and  interior  scales,  grown 
together.  Each  flower  consists  of  a calyx,  lengthened  into  a laciniate  limb, 
and  investing  the  ovary.  Fruit  nuts.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous,  rarely  evergreen ; entire  or 
serrated,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  Flowers  whitish  yellow.  Fruit 
covered  with  a hairy  calyx.  — Trees  large,  deciduous,  handsome,  and  some 
evergreen  shrubs  ; natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  and  Australia. 

A.  Cupale  muricate , capsuliform.  Ovaries  included.  Young  leaves  plicate. 

Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  North  and  South  America. 

a.  Species  in  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens. 

3:  1.  F.  sylva'tica  L.  The  Wood,  or  common.  Beech. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl„  1416. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  152.  ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3.  p.  411. 

Synonymes.  Castanea  .Fagus  Scop.  Cam.  No.  1188.  ; Fagus  Bauh.  Pin.  419.  F.  sylvestris  Michx.  A’ 
Amer.  3.  t.  107.  Oxya,  Greek ; Fagus,  Lat.  ; Hetre  commun,  Fr. ; gemeine  Buche,  Ger. ; Rood 
beuke,  Dutch. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1846.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  24. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit 
vol.  viii.  and  our  fig.  1696. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  glabrous,  obsoletely  dentate  ; ciliate  on  their 
margins.  ( Willd .)  A large  deciduous  tree.  Various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  one  variety  in  North  America.  Height  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  Flower* 
brownish  ; May.  Nut  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties. 

^ F.  s.  2 purpurea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  p.  297.  F.  s.  2 atro-rubens  l)u 
Roi  ; Hetre  noir,  Fr. ; the  purple  Beech.  — The  buds  and  young 
shoots  are  of  a rose  colour  : the  leaves,  when  half-developed,  of  a 
cherry  red  ; and,  when  fully  matured,  at  midsummer,  of  so  dark 
a purple  as  to  appear  almost  black.  The  bark,  not  only  of  the 
young  shoots,  but  even  of  the  old  wood  and  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  partakes  strongly  of  the  same  dark  colour  as  the  leaves. 

If  F.  s.  3 cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  The  copper-coloured  Beech. — 
A sub-variety  of  F.  s.  purpurea.  Young  shoots  and  leaves  of  a paler 
colour  than  those  of  the  purple  beech.  It  makes  a splendid  ap- 
pearance in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  leaves  are  gently  ruffled  with 
the  wind  ; but,  in  a state  of  repose,  and  on  a dark  cloudy  day,  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  common  green-leaved  beech. 

If  F.  s.  4 foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — The  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow,  interspersed  with  some  streaks  of  red  and 
purple.  This  variety  is  handsome  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first 
make  their  appearance  ; but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  their 
variegation  is  in  a great  measure  lost,  and  the  leaves  assume  a dirt 
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unhealthy  aspect.  There  are  also  varieties  with  the  leaves  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  only,  and  others  with  only  golden-striped  leaves. 

^ F.  s.  5 heteropliylla.  F.  s.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; F.  s.  as- 
plenifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; F.  s.  incisa  Hort.  ; F.  s.  salicifblia 
Jlort. ; Hetre  a Feuilles  de  Saule,  Fr.  ; the  various,  or  cut,  leaved 


If 


1 


Beech.  — The  leaves  variously  cut,  as  in  fig.  1692.;  sometimes  in 
narrow  shreds,  so  as  to  resemble  a fern,  as  in  fig.  1693. ; and,  at 
other  times,  in  shreds  of  greater  breadth,  like  the  leaves  of  a willow. 
This  variety,  which  may  be  designated  as  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful, is  very  apt  to  return  to 
the  normal  form. 

F.  s.  6 cristdta  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 

1836.  F.  s.  crispa  Hort. ; 

Hetre  Crete  de  Coq,  Fr.  ; 
the  crested,  or  curled-leaved 
Beech.  (The  plate  of  this 
tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit., 
vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  169L) 

— This  variety  is  a mon- 
strosity, with  the  leaves 
small,  and  . almost  sessile, 
and  crowded  into  small 
dense  tufts,  which  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  branches. 

The  tree  never  attains  a 
large  size,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  deficiency 
in  foliage. 

F.  s.  7 pendida  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 

1836.  Hetre  Parasol,  Fr. ; 
the  weeping  Beech. — When 
this  variety  is  grafted  stan- 
dard high,  it  forms  a very  1C94-  F- s-  cnstata. 

singular  and  highly  beautiful  object,  well  deserving  a place  in 
collections  of  weeping  trees.  There  is  a splendid  natural  specimen 
in  one  of  the  plantations  bordering  Milton  Park,  in  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  a plate  is  given  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. 
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*£  F.  s.  8 americana,  F.  sylvestris  Michx.  N. 

Anter.  Syl.  t.  107.  ; white  Beech,  Amer. 

(Our  Jig.  1695.)  — Generally  considered 
by  botanists  as  identical  with  the  common 
European  beech.  In  North  America,  it 
forms  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  majestic 
trees  of  the  forest,  abounding  in  the  middle, 
western,  and  southern  states,  in  deep 
moist  soil,  and  in  a cool  atmosphere.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  frequently  8 ft.,  9 ft., 
and  1 1 ft.  in  circumference,  and  more  than 
100  ft.  high.  The  tree  is  less  branchy  than 
F.  ferruginea,  or  red  beech  of  America  ; 
and  the  perfect  wood  bears  but  a small 
proportion  to  the  sap,  frequently  occupying  i cos.  f.  *.  americana. 
only  3 in.  in  a trunk  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter. 

The  European  beech  is  a handsome  umbrageous  tree,  combining  magni- 
ficence with  beauty  ; and  being,  as  Mathews  observes,  at  once  the  Hercules 
and  Adonis  of  our  sylva.  The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil, 
but  extend  to  a considerable  distance  close  under  the  surface.  The  rootlets 
and  fibres  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  ash  and  the  elm.  The  plants, 
under  nursery  culture,  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  the  ash  and  the 
elm;  but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  thev  will  attain  the  height  of 
10  ft.  in  5 years,  and  20  or  25  feet  in  10  years.  In  general,  the  tree  attains  its 
full  growth,  in  England,  in  60  or  80  years,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  purposes  ; and,  on  good  soils,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  will 
live  much  more  than  100  or  150  years.  The  wood,  which,  when  green,  is 
harder  than  that  of  any  of  our  British  timber  trees,  weighs,  when  in  this 
state,  65  lb.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot ; half-dry,  it  weighs  56  lb.  6 oz.  ; and  quite 
dry,  50  lb.  3 oz.  The  wood,  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  good  soil,  and  on 
plains,  has  a somewhat  reddish  tinge;  but  in  poor  soils,  and  on  mountains,  it 
is  whitish.  The  durability  of  the  wood  is  said  to  be  increased  by  steeping 
it  in  water  ; and,  according  to  seme,  by  disbarking  the  tree  while  standing. 
In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  beech  is  principally  employed  in  making 
bedsteads  and  chairs ; and  it  is  also  in  great  demand  for  panels  for  carriages,  and 
for  various  purposes  in  joinery,  cabinet-making,  and  turnery.  Screws,  wooden 
shovels,  peels  for  bakers’  ovens,  and  rims  for  sieves,  are  also  made  of  it,  and 
in  France  sabots.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  superior  to  that  of  most 
other  trees,  and  the  green  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry,  be- 
cause it  burns  slower,  though  it  does  not  give  out  so  much  heat ; and  hence, 
in  many  places  in  France,  the  tree  is  frequently  cut  down  in  the  summer 
season.  The  beech,  burnt  green,  produces  heat  and  light  relatively  to  the 
beech  burnt  dry,  as  1181  is  to  1540.  For  useful  plantations,  the  beech  is  not 
highly  prized  ; the  tree  not  being  of  much  value  when  young,  nor  forming  a 
permanent  coppice  wood,  and  the  bark  being  of  little  value.  Beech  of  small 
size,  or  of  short  and  crooked  stem,  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  timber.  On  dry 
chalky  soils,  it  may  be  planted  as  a timber  tree  ; but  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases  where  a straight  clean  trunk  is  wanted,  the  plants  require  to  be  drawn 
up,  either  by  other  trees  of  their  own  species,  or  by  trees  of  a different  species, 
which  advance  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  growth  ; such,  for  example,  as  the 
sweet  chestnut.  The  beech  succeeds  best  in  plantations  by  itself;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  membranaceous-leaved  tree  which,  in  a wild  state  in 
forests,  is  found  so  little  intermixed  with  other  species.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  trees  for  hedgerows,  not  only  injuring  the  fence  and  the  adjoining 
crops  by  the  density  of  its  shade,  but  its  trunk,  when  grown  in  this  situation, 
being  neither  long,  clean,  nor  straight,  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel.  As 
undergrowth,  the  beech  is  not  of  long  duration,  seldom  pushing  from  the 
stools  after  40  or  50  years.  For  hedgerows  for  shelter,  and  especially  for 
those  lofty  narrow  hedges  which  were  formerly  much  in  use  for  enclosing  and 
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1696.  F.  sylvitica 


sheltering  gardens,  orchards,  and  small  fields  for  affording  early  grass,  the 
beech  has  no  equal  among  deciduous  trees  ; for,  as  Boutcher  observes, 
by  retaining  its  withered  leaves  all  the  winter,  it  affords  the  same  protection 
as  an  evergreen.  The  beech  will  grow  on  dry  soils,  including  sand,  gravel, 
and  chalk,  more  freely  than  most  other  trees  ; though  it  is  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  sandy  calcareous  loam,  or  in  fresh  sandy  loam  on 
clay  or  rock.  The  most  magnificent  beeches  in  France  are  in  Normandy, 
on  the  private  estate  of  the  king,  Louis  Philippe,  where  the  soil  is  a 
loam  on  chalk  rock.  The  species  is  always  raised  from  the  seeds  or  nuts, 
which  are  commonly  called  mast.  These  begin  to  drop  from  the  husks  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  ; and  this  process  may  be  accelerated  by 
shaking  the  tree.  The  nuts  may  then  be  gathered  up,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in 
an  airy  shed  or  loft ; after  which,  they  may  be  mixed  with  sand  that  is  per- 
fectly dry,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  of  mast.  By  some, 
the  mast  is  spread  in  a thin  stratum  on  a loft  floor,  without  any  sand  ; 
where  it  remains  till  the  following  spring,  being  occasionally  turned  over, 
and  being  covered  with  straw  to  exclude  the  frost.  The  mast,  from  which  an 
oil  is  made  in  France,  retains  its  vital  properties  for  one  year  only ; and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  sown,  at  the  latest,  during  the  following  spring.  The 
common  time  is  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
Autumn  might  be  adopted  for  sowing,  were  it  not  that  the  nuts  are  greedily 
sought  after,  through  the  winter,  by  mice  and  other  vermin.  The  soil  in  which 
the  nuts  are  sown  ought  always  to  be  light,  and  more  or  less  rich,  as  the  plants 
are  rather  tender  when  young.  They  may  either  be  sown  in  beds  or  in  drills, 
with  the  usual  covering  of  soil,  being  about  1 in.  The  seeds  should  not  lie 
nearer  to  one  another,  when  sown,  than  1 in.  Mast,  sown  in  the  autumn, 
will  come  up  in  April  ; and  thtit  sown  in  spring,  seldom  later  than  the 
beginning  of  Ma}\  The  varieties  are  propagated  by  layers,  inarching,  or 
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grafting.  When  the  latter  practice  is  adopted,  it  is  found  to  be  more  success- 
ful when  the  scions  are  of  two  years’  growth,  and  when  the  graft  is  earthed  up 
in  the  manner  practised  with  the  grafts  of  American  oaks.  (See  p.  862.) 


It  2.  F.  ferrugi'nea  Ait.  The  American  ferruginous-woot/erf  Beech. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  362. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.,  3.  p.  21. 

Synonymes.  F.  americana  latifblia  Du  Roi  Harbk.  1.  p.  269. ; red 
Beech,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  106. ; Wang.  Amer.,  t.  29. 
f.  55. ; and  our  fig.  1698. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  thickly 
toothed  ; downy  beneath  ; ciliate  on  the  margin. 

( Willd .)  A deciduous  tree,  so  much  resembling 
the  common  European  beech,  as  by  some  to  be 
considered  only  a variety  of  it.  North  America. 

Height  40ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1766,  and 
not  unfrequent  in  collections. 

Varieties. 

Y F.  f.  2 caroliniana.  F.  caroliniana  Lodd. 

Cat.  ed.  1836.  (Our  Jig.  1697.)  — Leaves 
somewhat  cordate  at  the  base, ovate,  slightly 

acuminate,  obsoletely  dentate,  and  somewhat  mucronate.  The 
colour  is  a very  dark  green,  somewhat  tinged  with  purple  when  fully 
mature.  The  veins  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  are  somewhat 
hoary.  Not  common  in  collections. 

¥ F.  f.  3 latifolia.  F.  latifolia  of  Lee’s  Nursery.  (Our  Jig.  1699.)  — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate ; tapering  at  the 
base,  feather-nerved,  much 
longer  than  those  of  the 
preceding  variety  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth, 
and  of  a lighter  green. 


F.  f.  caroliniana. 


1C98.  F.  ferruginea 


1699.  F.  f.  latifolia. 


The  American  beech  is  easily  known  from  the  European  one  by  its  much 
shorter  obtusely  pointed  buds,  with  short,  roundish,  convex  scales,  which  ter- 
minate almost  abruptly,  and  are  enclosed  in  numerous,  short,  loose  scales. 
Its  leaves  are  equally  brilliant  with  those  of  the  white  or  European  beech,  a 
little  larger  and  thicker,  and  more  deeply  serrated.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  same 
form,  but  only  half  as  large  ; while  the  prickles  of  its  calyx  are  less  nu- 
merous, but  firmer.  The  wood  is  somewhat  red,  or  of  a rusty  hue,  when 
mature ; whence  the  name.  Propagated  by  layers  and  grafting. 
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b.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 


3.  F.  obli'qua  Mirb.  The  obliqu e,-leaved  Beech. 


Identification.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  p.  466. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  t.  23. : and  our 
fig - 1700. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  oblique,  somewhat  rhom- 
boid ; blunt,  doubly  serrated, 
entire  at  the  base;  attenuated 
into  the  petiole,  and  somewhat 
downy.  Perianth  of  the  male 
dowers  solitary,  hemispherical, 
sinuated.  Anthers  30 — 40.  Cu- 
pules  capsuliform,  muricate,  4- 
partite ; segments  ovate,  obtuse. 
Ovaries  included,  3-sided  ; angles 
winged.  ( Mirbel .)  A tall  tree. 
Chili,  near  Conception  ; flower- 
ing in  September. 


33.  Cupule  involucriform  ; Segments  narrow,  lacmiate.  Ovaries  laterally  inserted. 
Young  leaves  not  plicate.  Natives  of  South  America  and  Australia. 

a.  Species  introduced  into  Britain. 


? 4.  F.  2?etuloi'des  Mirb.  The  Birch-like,  or 
evergreen , Beech. 

.identification.  Mirb.  in  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  p.  470. 

Synonymc.  7?etula  Antarctica  Forst.  in  Comm.  Goctt.  9.  p.  45., 
Wit  Id.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.  466. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  t.  25. ; and  our  fig.  1701. 

Spec.  Char,,  §c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  obtuse,  crenu- 
late,  leathery,  shining,  glabrous ; round  at  the  base, 
on  short  footstalks.  Perianth  of  the  male  flowers 
solitary,  turbinate,  5 — 7-lobed.  Anthers  10 — 16. 
Cupules  involucriform,  smooth,  4-partite  ; segments 
nearly  linear,  laciniate.  Ovaries  3-sided,  laterally 
exserted  ; angles  marginate.  (Mirbel.)  An  ever- 
green tree.  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  forms  vast 
forests.  This  beech  is  also  a native  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  where  it  is  called  the  myrtle  tree  by 
♦the  colonists.  It  generally  grows  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  where  an  esculent  fungus  is 
found  in  clusters  around  the  swollen  parts  of  its 
^ branches.  Said  to  have  been  intro- 

duced in  1830. 


1701.  F.  fcetuloides. 


1702.  I'.  Antarctica. 


¥ 5.  F.  anta'rctica  Forst.  The  antarctic  Beech. 

Identification.  Forst.  in  Comment.  Goett.,  9.  p.  24.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  4G0. 

Engravings  Our  fig.  1702.  front  a specimen  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  herbarium  i 
and  fig.  1703.  from  the  British  Museum. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  blunt,  glabrous  ; 
attenuated  at  the  base  ; doubly  dentate  ; 
their  margins  naked.  (Willd.)  A tree  or 
shrub,  a native  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Branches 
rugged,  tortuous.  Leaves  alternate,  petio- 
late,  1 b in.  long  ; plicate  ; veins  on  the 
under  side  somewhat  downy  ; the  teeth 
roundish,  blunt.  Said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  1830.  1^*13.  /•.  antarcticr- 
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b.  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  British  Gardens. 

¥ G.  F.  Dombe'y/  Mirb.  Do m bey’s,  or  the 
Myrtle-leaved,  Beech. 

Identification.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  p.  468.;  Comp.  Bot.  Mi"  1 
p.  301. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  t.  24. ; and  our  fig.  1701. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  .some- 
what rhomboid,  pointed ; serrated,  coriaceous, 
shining,  glaurous ; wedge-shaped,  and  oblique 
at  the  base,  on  very  short  footstalks.  Perianth 
of  the  male  ternate,  campanulate,  4 — 5-lobed. 
Anthers  8 — 10.  Cupules  involucriform,  smooth, 
4-partite  ; segments  almost  linear,  laciniate. 
Ovaries  laterally  exserted,  3-sided  ; angles  mar- 
ginate.  {Mirb.)  A tall  tree,  a native  of  Chili, 
where  it  was  found,  along  with  F.  obliqua,  by 
the  botanist  after  whom  it  had  been  named. 
Whether  it  is  deciduous  or  evergreen  we  are  un- 
certain ; there  being  no  living  plants  of  it  either 
in  France  or  England. 

I 7.  F.  du'bia  Mirb.  The  dubious  Beech. 

Identification.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  t.  2G. 

Engravings.  Mem.  Mus.,  14.  t.  26. ; and  our  fig.  1705. 

Spec.  Char.,  i *yc.  Leaves  ovate,  bluntish,  doubly  ser- 
rate, coriaceous,  shining,  glabrous,  round  at  the 
■base,  on  short  footstalks.  Perianth  of  the  male 
solitary,  turbinate,  5 — 7*lobed.  Anthers  10 — 16. 

(Mirb.)  A South  American  tree,  not  introduced. 

Probably  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  F.  be tu- 
Jdides.  The  branches  are  smoother  and  more  elon- 
gated ; the  leaves  larger,  oval,  and  not  elliptic  ; and 
dentate,  not  crenulate ; all  which  differences  may  be 
the  result  of  a more  vigorous  growth.  The  dried 
specimen,  in  other  respects,  perfectly  resembles  that 
of  F.  6etuloides;  and  Commerson,  who  gathered  it  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  had  placed  it  along  with  that 
species,  under  the  name  of  I?etula  antarctica.  As 
Mirbel  had  not  seen  the  female  flower,  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  confound  it  with  F.  ^etuloides. 


1704.  /•’.  Dombeyi. 


Genus  III. 


C'ASTA'NEA  Tonrn.  The  Chestnut.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Tourn.,  352. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  460. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  65. 

Synonymies.  Fagus  Lin.  and  others  ; Chataignier,  Fr.  , Kastanie,  Ger. ; Castagno,  Ital. ; Castano, 
Span.  ; Castanheiro,  Port.  ; CastanietrEe,  Sv>ed.  and  Dan. ; Keschton,  Russ. 

Derivation.  From  Castanea,  a town  in  Thessaly,  or  from  another  town  of  that  name  in  Pontus. 


Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  each  consisting  of  a 6-parted  calyx,  and  10 — 15 
stamens,  affixed  to  its  bottom,  and  extended  beyond  its  mouth.  Flowers 
sessile,  and  disposed  in  groups  along  axillary  stalks  : each  group  consists  of 
many  flowers,  and  is  involucrated  by  a bractea  and  a bracteole. — Female 
flowers  consisting  each  of  an  ovary  taper  to  the  tip,  clothed  with  a calyx, 
and  crowned  by  its  G — 7 — 8-cleft  limb,  and  bearing  as  many  styles,  and 
having  as  many  cells,  with  two  pendul.ous  ovules  in  each.  The  flowers  are 
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disposed  2 — 3 or  more  together,  within  a bell-shaped,  and  externally  bristly 
involucre.  Fruit  2 — 3 nuts,  included  in  a 4- valved  involucre.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; serrated  or  entire,  feather-  I 
nerved,  plaited  in  the  bud.  Flowers  yellowish,  conspicuous  from  the  ] 
abundance  and  length  of  the  male  catkins.  Fruit  with  a hairy  calyx  like  that  I 
of  the  beech. — Trees  deciduous,  large,  spreading ; natives  of  Europe  and  j 
North  America,  requiring  a good  soil  to  attain  a large  size. 

There  is  only  one  European  species,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a fruit  I 
tree,  and  as  coppice-wood  ; the  timber  of  full-grown  trees  being  brittle,  and  I 
of  short  duration.  The  foliage  is  large  and  ornamental ; and,  in  this  and  its  I 
fruit,  it  bears  a close  analogy  to  the  beech. 

¥ 1.  C.  ve'sca  Gcertn.  The  eatable,  sweet,  or  Spanish , Chestnut. 

Identification.  Gsertn.  Sem.,  1.  p.  181. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  460. 

Synonymes.  Fk gus  Castanea  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff'.  447. ; Castanea  sativa  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1. ; C.  vulgaris  I 
Lam.  Encyc.  1.  p.  708.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  886.,  Eng.  FI.  4.  p.  151. 

Derivation.  The  term  Sweet  Chestnut  is  applied  with  reference  to  the  fruit,  in  contradistinction  to  j 
the  fruit  of  the  horsechestnut,  which  is  bitter.  It  is  called  the  Spanish  chestnut,  because  the  best  1 
chestnuts  for  the  table,  sold  in  the  London  markets,  are  imported  from  Spain. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t,  886.  ; N.  Du  Ham.  3.  t.  19. ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  I 
edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1706. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronately  serrated ; fl 
glabrous  on  each  side.  {IVilld.)  A stately  deciduous  tree,  rivalling  the  oak  i 
in  size  and  longevity  ; but,  in  regard  to  its  timber,  comparatively  worthless.  ■ 
Asia  Minor.  Height  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  Cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  from  time  immemorial.  Flowers  yellowish  ; May.  Fruit  greenish,  1 
enclosing  a brown  nut ; ripe  in  October. 

Varieties.  These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes  ; those  which  are  considered 
botanical  varieties,  and  those  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit,  fl 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 

¥ C.  v.  2 a splenifulia  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  C.  heterophylla  Hort. ; C.  laciniata 
Hort.;  C.  salicifolia  Hort. — The  leaves  cut  into  shreds,  regularly 
or  irregularly,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  appear  like  linear-lanceolate  , v 
leaves ; and  hence  the  epithet  of  salicifolia. 

*t  C.  v.  3 cochledta  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — The  leaves  cucullate,  or  hooded,  ; 
with  a diseased  stunted  appearance. 

¥ C.  v.  4 glabra  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  C.  v.  foliis  lucidis  Hort.  — The 
leaves  rather  thin,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  the  species. 

¥ C.  v.  5 glauca.  C.  glauca  Hort.  — The  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

¥ C.  v.  6 variegdta.  C.  v.  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — The  leaves  y 
variegated  with  yellow,  with  some  streaks  of  white  ; and  the  tree, 
when  of  a larger  size,  makes  a splendid  appearance  in  spring,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  among  evergreen  shrubs,  along  with 
the  balsam  poplar  ; the  colour  of  which,  when  the  leaves  first  expand,.  '■ 
lias  all  the  rich  yellow  of  this  variety. 

¥ C.  v.  7 americana.  C.  vesca  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  iii.  p.  9. — This  variety  « 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  European  chestnut. 

B.  Fruit-bearing  Varieties. 

There  are  upwards  of  20  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  four  following  as 
deserving  the  preference  for  ornamental  cultivation  : — Chataignier  prime, 

C.  Rallue,  the  Downton  Chestnut,  and  Prolific  Chestnut. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  following  English  sorts  : — Devonshire,  Lewis  s, 
Lisbon,  Masters’s  Canterbury,  Knight’s  Prolific,  and  the  New  Prolific. 

The  varieties  cultivated  in  France  for  the  table  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  1 

viz.  les  chdtaignes  and  les  marrons  ; the  former  being  to  the  latter  what  the  ) 

crab  is  to  the  apple.  The  best  mat  rons  sold  in  Paris  arc  the  marrons  de  1 

Lyons  ; and  the  best  kinds  of  the  common  chestnut  are  : — La  Chataigne  de  j e 
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Bo:s  ; la  Chataigne  ordinaire  ; la  Chataigne  pourtalonne ; la  Chataigne 
printaniere  ; la  Chataigne  verte  du  Limousin,  which  produces  very  large 
excellent  fruit ; and  la  Chataigne  exalade,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  best  of 
all  the  common  chestnuts  for  the  table.  (Le  Bon  Jard.,  1837.) 

The  sweet  chestnut  differs  essentially  from  the  oak,  in  its  timber  not  in- 
creasing in  value  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  trunk,  in  deep  free  soils,  and  in 
situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed,  rises  erect,  and  forms  a massive 
column  of  wood ; but,  in  unsuitable  soils,  and  in  elevated  exposed  situations, 
and  in  cold  climates,  it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  the  tree  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a large  pollard.  The  root  descends  perpendicularly, 
like  that  of  the  oak,  but  not,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  quite  so  great  a depth.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  averages  from 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  a year  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height 
of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  from  50  to  60  years  ; before  which  period  its  timber 
is  generally  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ; but  the  tree  will  live  for  se- 
veral centuries  afterwards,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit ; its  timber,  in  the 
mean  while,  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  or  become  brittle,  and  fit  only 
for  fuel.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  more 
durable  when  it  is  young  than  when  it  is  old ; the  sap  or  outer  wood  very 
soon  changing  into  heart  wood ; and  hence  the  great  value  of  this  tree  for 


.700  C.  vesca. 


posts,  fencing-poles,  stakes,  trelliswork,  hoops,  &c.  The  wood,  when  green, 
weighs  68  lb.  9 oz.  per  cubic  foot  ; and  when  dry,  41  lb.  2 oz.  The  wood  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  oak,  by  the  transverse  fibres  being  more 
confused,  and  much  less  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  more  especially  in  a section 
newly  cut ; so  that,  to  ascertain  whether  a plank  of  timber  is  oak  or  chestnut 
it  is  only  necessary  to  saw  off  a thin  slice  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The  bark 
especially  of  young  trees,  is  used  for  tanning ; but  it  only  sells  for  half  the 
price  of  that  of  oak.  As  a tree  for  useful  plantations,  the  chestnut  is  chiefly 
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valuable  as  underwood,  and  for  its  fruit.  As  underwood,  it  is  grown  in  England 
for  hop-poles,  fence-wood,  and  hoops.  The  poles  last  as  long  as  those  of  the 
ash,  and  longer ; but  they  do  not  grow  so  fast,  and  they  are  apt  to  send  out 
stout  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  checked,  either  b}  pruning  or  by  the  closeness 
of  the  plantation,  cause  the  upper  part  of  the  pole  to  diminish  in  size  too  rapidly. 
The  chestnut,  like  the  beech,  prefers  a deep  sandy  loam.  It  will  not  thrive  in 
stiff  tenacious  soil ; and,  in  a rich  loam,  its  timber,  and  even  its  poles  and 
hoops,  are  brittle,  and  good  for  nothing.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the 
nut,  which  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acorn  ; and  the 
varieties  are  perpetuated  by  grafting. 

¥ 3k  2.  C.  pu'mila  Willd.  The  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  Chincapin. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  461. ; Michx.  Amer.,  2.  p.  193. 

Synonyrnes.  Fagus  pumila  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1416.;  Castanea  pdrnila  virginikna,  &c.,  Pluk.  Aim.  90.; 

Ch&taigner  Chincapin,  Fr.  ; zvverch  Kastanie,  oi‘  Castanje,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Amer.,  57.  t.  19.  f.  44.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  105. ; our  fig.  1707.  from 
Michaux  ; and  fig.  1708.  from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  mucronately  serrated  ; covered  with 
white  tomentum  beneath.  {Willd.)  A deciduous  shrub.  North  America, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Lower 
Louisiana.  Height  8 ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1699.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
May.  Fruit  half  the  size  of  the  common  chestnut. 


1707.  C.  pumila.  1708.  C.  pumila. 

In  dry  arid  soils  C.  pumila  is  a shrub  not  exceeding  6 or  7 feet  in  height, 
but  in  rich  soil  it  is  a low  tree.  The  leaves  are  3 or  4 inches  long,  sharply 
toothed,  and  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  C.  v.  americana  ; from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  inferior  size,  and  the  whiteness  of  their 
under  surface.  The  fructification,  also,  resembles  that  of  C.  v.  americana 
in  form  and  arrangement ; but  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  only  about  half  as 
large,  and  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sides. 

Species  of  Castanea  not  yet  introduced  into  European  Gardens. 

Several  species  of  chestnuts  have  been  discovered  in  Nepal  and  Java; 
some  of  which  were,  at  first,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  <2uercus,  but 
have  since  been  separated  from  that  genus,  and  referred  to  Castanea,  by 
Dr.  Lindley ; and  others  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Blume,  in  his 
splendid  work  on  the  plants  of  Java.  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  a synoptical  list 
of  the  Indian  Castaneae  in  Dr.  Wallich’s  PI.  As.  liar.,  in  which  he  enumerates 
eight  different  species,  all  of  which  wre  shall  shortly  notice. 

°C.  indica  llox.  Hort.  Beng.,  p.  68.,  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  Royle 
Iliust.,  p.  341.,  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Nepal  and  Silhet. 
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C.  Roxburgh ii  Lindl.  1.  c. ; Quercus  castanicarpa  Rox.  llort.  Beng.  p.  G8.s 
Spreng.  Syst.  Feg'.  3.  p.  856.  ; is  a native  of  Chittagong. 

C.  spheerocarpa  Lindl.  1.  c.,  Quercus  armata  Rox.  MSS , is  a native  of  the 
mountains  near  Silhet. 

C.  t ribitloides  Lindl.  1.  c.,  Hoyle  Illust.  p.  341.  Quercus  /ribuloides  Smith  in 
Rees's  Cycl.  No.  13.,  D.  Don  in  Prod.  Ncp.  p.,56.,  Wall,  in  Litt.;  Q.  Catungea 
Ham.  MSS.  ; Q.  ferox  Rox.  Hort.  Beng.  p.  68.  — This  species,  according  to 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  (Hamilton)  in  the  forests 
of  Upper  Nepal,  flowering  and  fruiting  at  various  seasons.  Dr.  Buchanan  sup- 
posed it  to  be  an  oak  ; and  he  describes  it  as  being  a tree  with  smooth  branches, 
and  leaves  on  short  footstalks,  lanceolate,  more  or  less  ovate,  entire,  taper- 
pointed,  somewhat  unequal  at  the  base,  about  4 in.  long,  14  in.  broad  ; rigid,  and 
rather  coriaceous,  with  irregular,  distant,  slightly  curved  veins  ; the  upper  surface 
polished,  and  the  under  one  paler,  and  opaque.  The  flowers  are  generally 
monoecious  (though  Dr.  Buchanan  observed  one  tree  with  only  female 
flowers),  in  slender,  downy,  clustered,  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  ; the  male 
spikes  being  the  more  numerous.  Stamens  about  8,  with  a dotted  central  disk. 
The  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  armed  with  very  numerous,  rigid,  prominent,  sharp 
thorns,  a fourth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  spreading  in  every  direction. 

C.  martabanica  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  t.  107.,  and  our  1709.,  has  the  leaves 
lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  smooth,  on  short  footstalks,  acute 


C.  Tungtlrrut. 


C.  martabanica. 

at  the  base,  silvery  beneath.  Catkins 
downy,  densely  clothed  with  palmate 
branchy  spines,  divaricate.  (Wall.)  A 
native  of  Martaban,  near  Amherst. 

C.  Tungurrut  Blume  Bjdr.  FI.  Jav.  t. 

22.,  and  our  jig.  1710.,  has  the  leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  and  ash-coloured  beneath.  The  veins  and  catkins  are 
downy.  It  is  an  immense  tree,  150  ft.  high  ; and  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Bantam,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  natives  call  it  Tungurrut,  or  Tungerreh.  (Blume  FI.  Jav.) 

Caslanea  argentea  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  21.,  and  our  jig.  1711.,  has  the  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  much  acuminated,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  glabrous 
and  silvery  beneath.  Catkins  silky.  A tall  tree,  with  a thick  trunk ; a native 
of  mountains  in  the  west  of  Java.  The  wood  is  used  for  beams  and  the  axle- 
trees  of  waggons;  and  the  acorns  are  eaten  when  boiled  or  roasted.  (Blume.) 

C.javajiica  Blume  FI.  Jav.  t.  23, 24.,  and  our  jig.  1712.,  has  the  leaves  falcate, 
oblong-lanceolate,  sharp  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  ochreous  beneath  ; the 
younger  ones  streaked  underneath  with  dark  yellow.  A lofty  tree,  attaining 
the  height  of  120  ft.,  with  a trunk  7 ft.  in  girt.  Common  in  the  woods  of 
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1711.  C.  argentea.  1712.  C.  javanica. 


the  volcanic  mountain  of  Gede.  Blume  mentions  two  varieties  : C.  j.  mon- 
tana,  C.  montana  Blume  Bjdr.  10.  p.  526.;  and  C.  j.  fucescens.  (j Blume.) 

C.  incrmis  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  is  a native  of  Singapore. 

C.  chinensis  Spreng.  is  mentioned  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Genus  IV. 


CAR  PIN  U S L.  The  Hornbeam.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polya  n dr  ia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  497. ; Juss.,  409. ; FI.  Br.,  1029. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  197. 

Synonymes.  Carne,  Charme,  Fr.  ; Haynbuche,  or  Hainbuche,  Ger. ; Carpino,  Ital. 

Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  ’ car,  wood,  and  pix,  the  head,  Celtic ; from  the  wood  being 
used  to  make  the  yokes  of  oxen  : and,  according  to  others,  from  the  Romans  using  the  wood  for 
making  a sort  of  chariot,  which  they  called  carpentum , and  which  the  Swedes  still  call  harm.  The 
French  name,  Charme,  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin.  The  English  name  of  Hornbeam  al- 
ludes to  the  horny  texture  of  the  wood ; and  the  German  one  of  Hainbuche,  to  the  use  of  the 
wood  for  making  groves  in  the  geometric  style  of  gardening. 

Gen.  Char.,  <fyc.  Male  flowers.  Catkin  lateral,  sessile,  cylindrical.  Bractcas 
imbricate.  Flowers  consisting  of  12  or  more  stamens  inserted  at  the  base 
of  a bractea.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip,  1-celled. — Female  flowers  in  lax 
terminal  catkins.  Bractcas  of  two  kinds,  outer  and  inner ; outer  bracteas 
entire,  soon  falling  off’ ; inner  bracteas  in  pairs,  each  3-lobed.  Calyx  cloth- 
ing the  ovary  to  near  its  tip,  and  adhering  to  it ; toothed  at  the  tip.  Style 
very  short.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  Fruit  not  attended  by  the 
involucre  ; ovate,  compressed,  ribbed,  clothed  except  at  the  base,  and 
tipped  with  the  adnate  calyx  ; woody  ; including  one  seed.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; feather-nerved,  plaited 
in  the  bud.  Flowers  very  small,  greenish.  — Trees,  mostly  of  the  middle 
size ; natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  North  America  ; little  valued 
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cither  for  their  timber  or  ornamental  effect  ; but  one  species  valuable  as  a 

garden  hedge  plant.  Common  soil,  and  seeds  or  layers. 

1.  C.  .Be'tulus  L.  The  Birch,  or  common.  Hornbeam. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1416. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2032. 

Synonymes.  Carpinus  Matth.  Valgr.  I.  p.  131.;  O'strya  Bank.  Pin.  427.;  O'rnus  Trag.  Hist. 
1109.  ; i-’Agus  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  2.  146.  f. ; 2>etulus  Lob.  Jc.  2.  190.  f. ; Cams,  Charme,  Fr.  ; 
gemeine  Haynbuche,  Ger.  ; Carpino  bianco,  Ital. ; Hornbeam,  Yoke  Elm,  and  in  some  place 
Wych  hazel. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2032. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  58. ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  Jig.  1713. 

Spec . Char.,  Sjc.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  flat,  oblong,  serrated,  with  two  lateral 
lobes.  (Smith.)  A deciduous  tree.  Britain,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  magnitude  and  general  character  resembling  the  common  beech. 
Height  30  ft.  to  70  ft.  Flowers  yellowish  ; May.  Nuts  brown  ; ripe  in 
October  or  November. 


Varieties. 

i C.  B.  2 incisa  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  C.  B.  ^uercifolia  Desf.  ; C.  B.  hetero- 
phylla  Hort.  — Leaves  deeply  cut. 

C.  B.  3 variegdta  Lodd.  Cat.  1836.  — Leaves  variegated. 

The  hornbeam,  being  extremely  patient  of  the  knife,  forms  excellent  hedges. 
The  wood  is  very  tough  and  horny,  and  the  bark  smooth  and  whitish,  or  light 


1713.  C.  fietulus. 


grey  spotted  with  white  ; and  on  old  trees  it  is  generally  covered  with  a 
brownish  moss.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  heavy,  tenacious,  and  very  close- 
grained  ; but  it  will  not  take  a good  polish.  It  weighs,  when  green,  64  lb.  ; 
half-dry,  57  lb.  ; and  quite  dry,  5 1 lb.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in  construction  ; 
partly  because  it  is  seldom  found  of  proper  dimensions,  and  partly  because, 
when  the  tree  attains  a large  size,  the  wood  is  apt  to  become  shaky,  like  that 
of  the  chestnut.  As  fuel,  it  surpasses  the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1655 
to  1540.  For  a nurse  plant,  and  for  hedges,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted. 
It  will  succeed  in  any  soil  not  too  warm  and  dry.  It  is  naturally  found  on  cold, 
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hard,  clayey  soils,  in  exposed  situations  ; but  it  attains  its  largest  dimensions 
on  plains,  in  loams,  or  clays  that  are  not  too  rich.  On  chalk  it  will  not  thrive,  in 
which  respect  it  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  beech.  The  seeds  of  the  horn- 
beam ripen  in  October  ; and  they  are  produced  freely  in  England,  but  seldom 
in  Scotland ; the  bunches,  or  cones,  as  they  are  called,  which  contain  them, 
should  be  gathered  by  hand,  when  the  nuts  are  ready  to  drop  out  ; or  they 
may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  they  drop  ; when,  though  a part  of  the  seed  wiil 
have  fallen  out,  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  enough  left  for  future  use, 
the  tree  being  at  present  but  very  sparingly  propagated  in  Europe.  The  nuts 
separate  readily  from  their  envelopes  ; and,  if  they  are  sown  immediately, 
many  of  them  will  come  up  the  following  spring,  and  all  of  them  the  second 
spring.  If  they  are  preserved  in  dry  sand,  or  in  their  husks,  and  sown  the 
following  spring,  they  will  come  up  a year  afterwards ; the  usual  covering 
is  ^ in.  The  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  for  two  years  ; after  which 
they  may  be  planted  into  nursery  lines,  and  undergo  the  usual  routine  treat- 
ment. 

2.  C.  (B.)  america'na  Michx.  The  American  Hornbeam. 

Identification.  Michx.  Amer.,  2.  p.  201.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  p.  623. 

Synonyme.  C.  virginikna  Michx.  Arb.  t.  8. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  157. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  108.  ; and  our  fig.  1714. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  3-partite  ; middle  division  oblique, 
ovate-lanceolate,  1-toothed  on  one  side.  ( Willd .)  A low  deciduous  tree. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida.  Height  12  to  15  feet,  but  sometimes  from  25  ft. 
to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  and  fruit  like  those  of  the 
common  hornbeam,  and  produced  and  ripened  about  the  same  time. 

The  American  hornbeam  is  smaller  than  that  of  Europe,  but  in  other 
respects  closely  resembles  it.  Propagated  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by 
importer1 ’ - 


If  & 3.  C.  ( B .)  oriisnta'lis  Lam.  The  Oriental  Hornbeam. 

Identification.  Lam.  Encyc.,  1.  p.  700.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  468. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  109. 

Synonyme.  C.  duinensis  Scop.  Cam.  t.  60. 

Engravings.  Scop.  Carn.,  t.  60.  ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  98.  ; and  our  fig.  1715. 

Spec.  Char.,  c^c.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  ovate,  unequal  at  the  base,  undivided, 
somewhat  angular,  unequally  serrated.  ( Willd.)  A low  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub.  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced 
in  1739.  Flowers  and  fruit  closely  resembling  those  of  the  common  horn- 
beam, and  produced  and  ripened  about  the  same  time. 
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As  it  shoots  out  into  numerous  widely  spreading,  horizontal,  irregular 
branches,  it  cannot  be  regularly  trained  up  with  a straight  clear  trunk.  The 
leaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  hornbeam,  and  the  branches 
grow  closer  together  ; so  that  it  is  even  still  better  adapted  for  forming  a 
clipped  hedge  than  that  species.  Very  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  layers. 

Species  or  Varieties  of  C arpinus  not  yet  introduced  into  European  Gardens. 

Cdrpimts  (B.)  Carpinizza  Host.  FI.  Aust.  2.  p.  626. — Leaves  crenately  ser- 
rated ; scales  of  the  strobiles  revolute,  3-cleft ; the  middle  segment  the  longest, 
and  quite  entire.  A native  of  the 
woods  of  Transylvania.  The  Tran- 
i sylvanians  distinguish  this  sort  from 
C.  Retulus,  and  call  it  Carpinizza. 

C.  viminea  Lindl.,  Wall.  PI.  As. 

Rar.  t.  106.,  Royle  Illust.  p.  341., 
and  our  Jig.  1716.,  has  the  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  much  acumi- 
nated, doubly  serrated ; petioles 
and  branchlets  glabrous  ; bracteas 
fruit-bearing,  ovate-oblong,  lacini- 
ate  at  the  base,  somewhat  entire 
at  the  apex,  bluntish.  ( Lindl . in 
Wall.)  A native  of  the  mountains 
of  Nepal,  in  Sirmoreand  Kamaon  ; 
and,  according  to  Royle,  on  Mus- 
souree,  at  the  height  of  6500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ; flower- 
ing and  fruiting  from  January  to 
April.  A fine  tree,  very  like  the  common  alder. 

C.  f aginea  Lindl.,  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  2.  p.  5.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  sharply  serrated,  and  glabrous  ; petioles  and  branchlets  downy  ; bracteas 
fruit-bearing,  somewhat  rhomboid,  with  large  teeth,  acute,  reticulated.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  C.  orientalis,  but  differs  in  the  form  and  margin  of  the  leaf, 
and  in  the  bracteas.  {Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar .,  2.  p.  5.) 

Genus  V7. 


O'STRYA  Willd.  Thu  Hop  Hornbeam.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Si/nonymes.  Carpinus  Lin.  and  others  ; Hopfenbuche,  Ger.  \ Ostria , Ital. 

Derivation.  From  ostryos , a scale  ; in  reference  to  the  scaly  catkins. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Male  jlowers  with  the  bracteas  of  the  catkins  simple,  im- 
bricate. Flovjers  of  12  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base  of  a 
bractea.  Filaments  branched,  each  branch  bearing  an  anther.  Anthers 
each  of  1 cell.  — Female  Jlowers  with  the  bracteas  small,  deciduous.  Invo - 
luet'al  scales  in  pairs,  hairy  at  the  base,  a pair  growing  together  at  their 
opposed  edges,  and  constituting  an  inflated  covering  to  the  opening.  Calyx 
investing  the  whole  ovary,  and  extended  at  the  tip  into  a very  short  ciliate 
tube.  Style  short.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  Fruit  a small  nut, 
ovate,  bearded  at  the  tip.  The  fruits  of  a catkin  imbricately  disposed  into 
an  ovate  spike.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous ; feather-nerved,  ser- 
rated. Flowers  small,  greenish  white.  — Trees  deciduous,  small,  in  general 
appearance  like  the  hornbeam  ; natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  layers  in  common  soil. 
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S 1.  O.  vulga'ris  Willd.  The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  469. 

Synonymes.  Carpinus  O'strya  Hort.  Cliff.  447.  ; O'strya  carpinifolia  Scop.  Cam.  No.  1191.  ; O'strya 
Bank.  Pin.  427.  ; 0.  italica,  &c.,  Michx.  Gen.  223.  t.  104.  f.  1,  2. ; Carpino  nero,  Hal. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Gen.,  1. 104.  f.  1,  2.  ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  143.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  59. ; the  plates 
of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1717. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Strobiles  ovate,  pendulous.  Leaves  ovate,  acute.  Buds 
obtuse.  {Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  Italy  and  the  South  of  Europe. 
Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1724.  Flowers  greenish-white; 
May.  Fruit  small,  whitish  brown ; ripe  in  October. 

The  hop  hornbeam,  in  its  general  appearance,  bark,  branches,  and  foliage, 
bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  common  hornbeam ; but  is  at  once  distin- 


guished from  it  by  its  catkins  of  female  flowers.  These  consist  of  blunt 
scales,  or  bracteal  appendages,  which  are  close,  and  regularly  imbricated,  so 
as  to  form  a cylindrical  strobile,  very  like  the  catkin  of  the  female  hop  ; 
whereas  in  the  common  hornbeam  the  bracteas  are  open  and  spreading.  The 
tree  has  a very  handsome  appearance  when  in  fruit ; and,  in  favourable  situ- 
ations, it  will  attain  nearly  as  large  a size  as  the  common  hornbeam.  It  is 
commonly  grafted  on  the  common  hornbeam  ; but,  as  the  growth  of  the 
former  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter,  unless  the  graft  is  made  imme- 
diately above  the  collar,  the  trunk  of  the  scion  becomes  too  large  for  that 
of  the  stock,  and  the  tree  is  liable  to  be  blown  down,  or  broken  over  by  the 
wind.  Propagating  by  layers,  or  by  seeds,  is  therefore  a preferable  mode. 

2.  O.  (?  v.)  virgi'nica  Willd.  The  Virginian  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  469. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  5.  p.  302. ; Pursh  2.  p.  623. 

Synonymes.  Carpinus  virginiana  Abb.  Ins.  2.  p.  151. ; Carpinus  O'strya  virginiana  Michx.  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.  2.  p.  202. ; C.  O'strya  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  p.30.  with  the  exception  of  the  figure,  which 
is  that  of  O.  vulgaris  ; Iron  Wood.  Lever  Wood,  Amer.  ; Bois  dur,  Illinois. 

Engravings.  Abb.  Ins.,  2.  t.  75. ; Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  156.  f.  1. ; and  our  Jigs.  1718,  1719. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Strobiles  ovate-oblong,  erect.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acu- 
minate. Buds  acute.  {Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  New  Brunswick  to 
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Florida.  Height  15  ft.  to  40  ft. 
as  in  the  preceding  species. 

The  Virginian  hop  hornbeam,  or  iron  wood, 
generally  forms  a tree  about  30  ft.  high,  growing 
more  rapidly  than  O.  vulgaris,  and  differing  from  that 
species,  according  to  Willdenow  and  Pursh,  chiefly 
in  the  position  of  its  fe- 
male catkins,  which  are 
upright,  instead  of  being 
pendulous.  The  tree,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  is 
easily  known,  in  winter, 
by  its  smooth  greyish  bark, 
which  is  finely  divided,  and 
detached  in  strips  of  not 
more  than  a line  in  breadth. 
In  British  gardens  the  tree 
bears  a close  resemblance 
to  the  European  hop  horn- 
1718.  O.  virgi'nica.  beam. 


Introduced  in  1692.  Flowers  and  fruit 


17U).  O.  virRinica. 


Genus  VI. 


CO'RYLUS  L.  The  Hazel.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1074.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.  Coudrier,  Fr. ; Haselnuss,  Ger. ; Nocciolo,  Hal. 

Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  korus , a helmet ; the  fruit,  with  its  involucre,  appearing  as 
if  covered  with  a bonnet ; and,  according  to  others,  from  the  Greek  word  karuon,  a nut. 

Gen.  Char.,  Spc.  Mate  flowers  in,  cylindrical  catkins.  Bracteas  sessile,  im- 
bricate. Perigonal  scales  two,  cohering  at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  bracteal  scale.  Stamens  8,  inserted  upon  the  peri- 
gonal scales  towards  their  base.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip.  — Female 
flowers  in  a bud-like  catkin,  which  is  developed  into  a branehlet.  Bracteal 
scale  ovate,  entire.  Calyx  not  obvious,  formed  of  a slightly  villous  mem- 
brane. Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  Fruit  an  ovate  nut.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; entire,  feather-veined. 
Flowers  whitish  in  the  male,  and  red  in  the  female,  protruded  before  the 
leaves.  — Low  trees  and  large  shrubs,  deciduous  ; natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America  ; thriving  only  in  good  soil,  rather  dry  than  moist. 

st  1.  C.  ^Ivella'na  L.  The  common  Hazel  nut. 

Identification.  Hort.  Cliff.,  448. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  723. 

Synonymes.  Coudrier  Noisetier,  Fr.  ; Haselstrauch,  Nussbaum,  Ger.  ; Avellano,  Nocciolo,  Ital. ; 
Aveilano,  Span. 

Derivation.  ^4vellana  is  derived  from  Avellino,  a city  in  Naples.  Hazel  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  hcesil,  which  signifies  a head-dress.  Noisette  signifies  a small  nut ; and  Nussbaum,  a nut  tree. 

Engravings.  Blackw.,  t.  293.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  723.;  and  our  fig.  1720.,  in  which  a is  a sprig  in 
blossom  ; b,  one  in  fruit ; c,  the  nut  without  its  calyx  ; and  d,  the  kernel. 

S])ec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stipules  oblong-obtuse.  Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  pointed. 
Involucre  of  the  fruit  campanulate,  rather  spreading,  torn  at  the  margin. 
(Willd.)  A deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree.  Europe  and  the  east  and  west 
of  Asia.  Height  20  ft.  and  upwards  ; but  commonly  found  in  the  character 
of  a bush,  as  undergrowth  in  woods,  especially  of  the  oak.  Male  flowers 
greyish;  February:  female  flowers  crimson;  April.  Nut  brown;  ripe  in 
October. 


Varieties.  These  are  numerous  ; and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
viz.,  botanical  or  ornamental  varieties,  and  those  cultivated  for  their  fruit. 
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A.  j Botanical  Varieties. 

^ C.  A.  1 sylvestris  Ait.  C.  Jvellana  Svenslc. , Eng.  Bot.  t.  723.  ; C.  syl- 
vestris Bank.  Pin.  418.,  and  our  Jig.  1720.  — The  common  hazel 
nut,  in  a wild  state. 

$ C.  A.  2 piimila.  C.  piimila  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Rather  dwarfer  than 
the  species. 


& C.  A.  3 heterophylla.  C.  heterophylla  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; C.  laciniata 
Hort.  ; C.  zirticifolia  Hort. ; the  various,  or  Nettle,  leaved  Hazel. 
(Our  j£g.  1721.)  — The  leaves  variously  cut,  and  thickly  covered 
with  hairs. 

& C A.  4 purpurea.  C.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.e d.  1836;  C.  atro-purpiirea 
Port.  — The  leaves  of  a dark  red  or  purple.  A very  striking  variety. 
If  grafted  standard  high  on  C.  Colurna  this  would  make  a most 
singular  and  beautiful  small  tree.  Grafted  on  the  common  hazel, 
it  imparts  its  colour  to  the  leaves  of  the  stock. 

B.  Varieties  cultivated  for  their  Fruit. 

The  cultivated  hazels  are  of  two  kinds ; viz.  nuts  and  filberts.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  their  calyxes,  or  husks, 
and  the  latter  by  their  length;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
crosses  between  these  two  classes  of  varieties,  the  distinction  can  scarcely 
now  be  kept  up.  The  term  filbert  is  supposed,  according  to  some,  to 
be  a corruption  of  full  beard,  alluding  to  the  husk. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  31  sorts  of  nuts  anil 
filberts  are  enumerated  ; but  the  kinds  best  deserving  of  culture  for  their 
fruit,  and  also  as  ornamental  shrubs  or  low  trees,  are  considered  by  Mr 
Thompson  to  be  only  the  five  following  : — 

^ C.  A.  5 tubulbsa.  C.  tubulosa  Willd.  Abbild.  t.  152.,  and  our  fig.  1723.; 
C.  maxima  Mill.  Diet.',  C.  sativa  Bauh.  ; C.  s.  rubra  Ait. ; red  Fil- 
bert, Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  18.;  Langbartnuss,  or  Lambertsnuss, 
Gcr.  ; Noisetier  franc  a fruit  rouge,  Poit.  et  Burp.  Arb.  Fruit.  11. 
— Long  tubular  calyx,  contracting  so  much  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
fruit,  as  to  prevent  its  falling  out. 

iC.  A.  6 tubulbsa  alba.  C.  sativa  alba  Ait. ; C.  A.  alba  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 
1836  ; white  Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  19.  ; weisse  Langbartnuss, 
Gcr.  — Only  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  having  the  pellicle 
of  its  kernel  white. 
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1722.  C.  A.  ct:sj>a.  1725.  C.  A.  tubuldsn. 

Jig.  1722.) — A most  remarkable  variety,  and  well  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation as  an  ornamental  shrub,  from  the  singular  appearance  it 
presents  in  its  greatly  laciniated  calyx. 

3k  C.  A.  8 tenuis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  The  thin-shelled,  or  Cos  ford. 
Nut,  Pom.  Mag.  t.  55.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  12.  — Nut  with  a thin 
shell,  beautifully  striated  longitudinally. 

3k  C.  A.  9 barccloncnsis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  C.  sativa  grandis  Bank. 
Pin.  418.  ; C.  A.  grandis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; the  Cob  Nut,  syn. 
the  Barcelona  Nut,  Dovvnton  large  Nut,  &c.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No. 
8.  — Forms  a tree  of  upright  growth,  with  a short,  ovate,  slightly 
compressed  nut,  having  a thick  and  very  strong  hard  shell,  well  filled 
by  the  kernel. 

The  hazel  grows  best  upon  what  is  called  a hazel  mould,  that  is  to  say, 
a reddish  brown  calcareous  loam  ; but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  from  a chalk 
or  gravel,  to  a cold  and  wet  clay  : the  rods  are  durable  in  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  ground  on  which  the  hazel  grows,  and  they  are  particularly 
good  where  the  bottom  is  chalk.  The  situation  most  favourable  is  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  for  it  will  not  thrive  in  a soil  where  water  is  stagnant  : though, 
like  all  trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  in  dense  masses,  it  requires  a great 
deal  of  moisture  ; and,  indeed,  it  will  always  keep  the  ground  moist  under  it 
by  the  denseness  of  its  shade.  The  species  is  propagated  by  nuts,  and  the 
varieties  by  layers.  The  nuts  may  be  dried  in  the  sun.  and  preserved  in  a 
dry  loft,  covered  with  straw,  or  in  sand,  till  the  following  February;  when  they 
may  be  sown,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mast  or  chestnuts. 

2.  C.  Coli/rna  L.  The  Constantinople  Hazel. 

Identification.  Hort.  Cliff.,  448. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  C.  byzantlna  Hcrm.  I.ugdb.  91.;  j4vellilna  peregrina  humilis  Pauli.  Pin.  418.;  A. 
oumila  byzantlna  Clus.  Hist.  1.  p.  11.  ; C.  arbbrea  Hort. ; le  Noisetier  de  Bizance,  Fr. ; Byzan- 
tinische  Haselnuss,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Seb.  Mus.,  1.  t.  27.  f.  2. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  99.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  Jigs.  1725.  and  1726. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Leaves  roundish  ovate, 
cordate.  Involucre  of  the  fruit  double  , the  exterior  many-partite,  the  in- 
terior 3-partite ; divisions  palmate.  ( Willd.)  A deciduous  tree.  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  Height  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1665.  Flowers 
and  fruit  as  in  the  common  hazel,  but  longer  and  larger. 

Varieties . 

1 1 C.  C.  2 intermedia.  C.  intermedia  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Probably  a 
hybrid  between  C.  6'olurna  and  C.  .dvellana. 
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¥ C.  C.  3 arborescens  Fisch.  (Our  fig.  1724.) — Differs  from  the  species, 
chiefly  in  the  calyx  of  the  nut  being  cut  into  shreds. 


The  branches  spread  out  nearly  horizontally  ; the  leaves  are  more  angular, 
and  softer,  than  those  of  the  common  hazel ; and  the  stipules  are  linear.  The 
nuts  are  small,  round,  almost  covered  with  the  calyx,  which  is  double,  and 


1726.  C.  CoWirna. 


deeply  laciniated,  or  fringed,  with  the  points  recurved.  The  tree  grows  rapidly, 
and  with  great  vigour,  having  produced  shoots,  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  (» ft. 
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long  in  one  year ; and  sometimes  nearly  as  much  in  the  climate  of  London.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  does  best  in  one  similar  to  that  adapted  for  the 
common  hazel.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed,  grafts,  or  layers.  Grafting 
on  the  common  hazel  is,  however,  the  most  general  way,  as  the  nut  often 
proves  abortive. 


Sk  3.  C.  rostra'ta  Ait.  The  beaked,  American, 
or  Cuckold,  Hazel. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  364. ; Michx.  Amer.,  2.  p.  201. 
Synonymes.  C.  sylvestris,  &c.  Gron.  Virg.  151.  ; C.  cornuta  Hort. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  1727.  from  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
gathered  in  autumn,  and  showing  the  male  catkins  beginning  to 
develope  themselves. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate.  Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate.  Involucre  of  the  fruit 
tubular,  campanulate,  larger  than  the  nut,  2-partite  ; 
divisions  inciso-dentate.  ( Willd .)  A bushy  deci- 
duous shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  mountains. 
Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1745.  Flowers 
and  fruit  as  in  the  common  hazel. 

Resembling  the  common  European  hazel,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  fruit  being  covered  with  the 
calyx,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a long  very 
hairy  beak ; and  hence  the  name. 


4.  C.  america'na  Miclix.  The  American  Hazel. 

Identification.  Michx.  Amer.,  2.  p.  210. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  471. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836. 

Synonymes.  C.  americana  hilmilis  Wang.  Amer.  88.  t.  29.  f.  63.  ; Dwarf  Cuckold  Nut, 
wild  Filbert,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Wang.  Amer.,  88.  t.  29.  f.  63. ; and  our  fig.  1728. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  acuminate.  Invo- 
lucre of  the  fruit  roundish,  campanulate,  longer  than  the  nut ; 
limb  spreading,  dentately  serrated.  {Willd?)  A deciduous 
shrub.  Canada  to  Florida,  in  low  shady  woods.  Height  4 ft. 
to  8 ft.  Introduced  in  1798.  Flowers  and  fruit  as  in  the 
common  hazel. 


1728  c£a?meri-  It  differs  from  C. 

rostrata  about  as 
much  as  the  filbert  from  the 
European  hazel.  The  calyx  is 
larger  than  the  included  nut, 
the  flavour  of  the  kernel  of 
which  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

C.  ferox  Wall.  Pl.  As.  Rar. 
t.  87.,  and  our  Jig.  1729.,  in 
which  a is  the  nut  with  its 
deeply  laciniated  calyx  ; h,  the 
nut  ; c,  the  kernel  ; and  d,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  nut, 
with  the  kernel  enclosed.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  much 
pointed.  Stipules  linear-lance- 
olate. Nut  compressed,  and 
half  the  length  of  the  villous, 
^-parted,  ragged,  and  spinous 
involucre.  ( Wall .)  A decidu- 
ous tree,  20  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  sometimes  2 ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  somewhat 
glabrous  ash-coloured  bark. 


1729.  C.  ferox. 
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Nepal,  on  the  mountain  Sheopur.  Flowering  in  September,  and  bearing  fruit 
in  December  and  January. 


Order  LXXI.  GARRY ACEjE. 

'.ird.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual ; those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  — Male.  Flowers  in  pendulous  catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate 
bracteas.  Calyx  4-leaved.  Stamens  4.  — Female?  Flowers  in  pendulous 
catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary, 
2-toothed.  Ovary  1-celled.  Styles  2,  setaceous.  Ovules  2,  pendulous, 
with  funiculi  as  long  as  themselves.  Fruit  a berried  pericarp,  not  opening, 
containing  2 seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  in  the  base  of  a great  mass  of 
fleshy  albumen.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; serrated  or  entire.  — 
Flowers  in  long  pendulous  catkins.  Wood  without  distinct  concentric 
zones.  — Shrubs  evergreen ; natives  of  California  and  Mexico. 


Genus  I. 


GA'RRYzf  Doug.  The  Garry  a.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1686. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  compliment  to  Nicholas  Garry , Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  to  whose  kindness  and  assistance  he  was  much  indebted  during  his  travels  in 
North-west  America. 

Gen.  Char.  See  Ord.  Char. 

Only  two  species  have  been  introduced,  which  are  very  ornamental,  grow 
in  loamy  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  layers. 


^ 1.  G.  elliptic  a Doug.  The  elliptic-leaved  Garrya. 


Identification.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1686. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1686. ; and  our  fig.  1730. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches,  when  young,  pubescent  and 
purplish  ; when  older,  smooth  and  greyish.  Leaves 
opposite,  exstipulate,  wavy,  on  short  footstalks,  oblong- 
acute,  leathery,  evergreen  ; dark  green  and  shining 
above ; hoary  beneath,  with  simple,  twisted,  interwoven 
hairs.  (Lindl.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  North  Carolina. 
Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  America ; in  England,  8 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  greenish  white, 
or  yellowish  ; November  to  February. 

Only  the  male  plant  is  in  the  country.  When  in 
flower  this  shrub  has  a most  striking  and  graceful  appear- 
ance, from  its  slender  pendulous  catkins,  many  of  which 
are  from  8 in.  to  1 ft.  in  length.  It  was  at  first  grown  in 
peat,  but  appears  to  prefer  a loamy  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a 
hand-glass.  In  British  gardens  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  common  laurustinus. 


* 2.  G.  laurifo'lia  Hartw.  The  Laurel-leaved  Garrya. 

Identification.  Bentham,  Plants  Hartwegiana?,  p.  50. ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  637. 

Engraving.  Our  ‘fig.  1731.  from  a specimen  in  the  Lambertian  herbarium. 

Spec . Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  very  entire,  or  minutely  dentate. 
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Flowers  in  both  sexes  solitary,  opposite,  ses- 
sile ; one  seated  in  every  bract,  and  shorter. 
(Benth  ) An  evergreen  shrub,  or  low  tree. 
Mexico,  on  mountains.  Height  15  ft.  to  18  ft., 
and  in  some  places  with  a trunk  2 ft.  in  di- 
ameter. Introduced  in  1839.  Only  one  plant 
of  this  very  desirable  evergreen  has  been  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 


Other  Species  of  Gdrrya.  — G.  Lindleyi,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Bentham  as  a variety  of  G 
/aurifolia  ; G.  macrophylla,  with  round  leaves,  l, 
resembling  those  of  the  common  wayfaring  tree 
G.  oblonga,  with  very  small  leaves,  very  much 
resembling  the  smallest  leaves  on  the  Quercus 
/'lex  ; and  G.  ovata,  with  small  round  leaves, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  plum,  are 
described  in  Bentham’s  Plan  fee  Hartwegiance , from 
specimens  collected  by  M.  Hartweg  in  different 
parts  of  Mexico. 


Order  LXXII.  PLATANA'CEiE. 

Gill).  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  collected  into  globose  or  oblong  cat- 
kins of  different  sexes,  involucrated  or  naked. — Male  flower  having  the 
perianth  composed  of  numerous  small  linear  pieces,  intermixed  with  the 
stamen. — Female  flower  with  the  scales  absent,  or  intermixed  with  the 
flowers ; perianth  adhering  to  the  ovarium,  cup-shaped,  or  ending  in  small 
pilose  bristles.  Carpels  1 or  2,  1-celled,  horned  at  apex,  coriaceous.  Seeds 
solitary  in  the  cells,  pendulous.  Albumen  none.  ( G . Lon.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous ; palmate.  Flowers  in  glo- 
bular catkins.  — Lofty  deciduous  trees,  with  widely  spreading  branches, 
dense  foliage,  and  bark  scaling  off’  in  hard  irregular  patches.  Natives  of 
the  East  of  Europe,  West  of  Asia,  and  North  of  Africa,  and  of  North 
America.  In  Britain,  they  are  chiefly  planted  for  ornament,  and  they  suc- 
ceed in  any  free  moist  soil,  in  a sheltered  situation.  They  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  and  sometimes  by  seeds.  The  cause 
of  the  scaling  and  falling  off  of  the  bark,  Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be  the 
rigidity  of  its  tissue  ; on  account  of  which  it  is  incapable  of  stretching  as 
the  wood  beneath  it  increases  in  diameter. 


Genus  I. 


PLA'TANUS  L.  The  Plane  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1075.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  5.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  473. 

Synovyme.  Platane,  Fr. ; Platanus,  Ger. ; Platano,  Hal. 

Derivation.  From  platys,  ample ; in  allusion  to  its  spreading  branches  and  shady  foliage.  The 
name  of  plane  tree  is  applied,  in  Scotland,  to  the  A' cor  Psetido-Pl&tanus  (see  p.  414.)  ; probably 
because  the  French,  according  to  Parkinson,  first  called  that  the  plane  tree,  from  the  mistake  of 
Tragus,  who  fancied,  from  the  broadness  of  its  leaves,  that  it  wras  the  plane  tree  of  the  ancients. 

Gen.  Char.  See  Ord.  Char. 

There  are  only  two  species  introduced  into  Europe;  one  of  which,  P. 
orientalis,  is  found  to  be  much  hardier  than  P.  occidentals,  though  the  latter 
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grows  more  rapidly, 
attains  a larger  size, 
and  may  be  propa- 
gated much  more 
readily  by  cuttings. 

Both  species  ripen 
seeds  in  Britain,  in 
fine  seasons.  P.  oc- 
cidentals is  readily 
known  from  P.  ori- 
entalis, in  the  winter 
season,  by  its  bark 
scaling  off  much  less 
freely,  or,  in  young 
or  middle-sized  trees,  scarcely  at  all ; and,  in  the  summer  season,  by  its 
leaves  having  red  petioles,  and  being  but  slightly  lobed  {Jig.  1732.  a),  in- 
stead of  being  palmate  like  those  of  P.  orientalis  {Jig.  1732.  b),  which  have 
green  petioles,  and  by  its  globular  catkins  being  nearly  smooth,  while  those 
of  P.  orientalis  are  rough. 


P.  occidentalis. 


P.  orientalis. 


5 1 . P.  orienta  lis  L.  The  Oriental  Plane. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  447. ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  473. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  I. 

Synonymes.  Platanus  orientalis  v6ra  Park.  Thealr.  1427.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  t.  33.  ; Platane  de 
l’Orient,  Fr. ; Morgenlandischer  Platanus,  Ger.  ; Doolb,  Arabic  ; Chinar,  Persian. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  t.  33.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  1.  ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  101.  ; the  plates  of  this 
species  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  and  var. ; and  our  fig.  1730.  In  fig.  1735.  a shows  the 
femle  catkins  transversely  cut,  so  as  to  display  the  position  of  the  flowers  on  the  orbicular  re- 
ceptacle ; b shows  a section  of  the  female  catkin  in  seed  ; c,  a scale  and  pistil ; d,  stamen  and  scale ; 
e,  the  longitudinal  section  of  a seed  ; and/,  an  entire  seed. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  5-lobed,  palmate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  , the 
divisions  lanceolate,  sinuated.  Stipules  nearly  entire.  {Willd.)  A large, 
deciduous  tree.  The  Levant.  Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  ; with  a wide-spreading 
head.  In  British  gardens  before  1548.  Flowers  greenish  yellow;  April, 
May.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October ; persistent  great  part  of  the  winter. 

Varieties. 

It  P.  o.  2 a cerijolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  iii.  p.  364.  P.  o .d'ceris  folio  Tourn. 
Cor.  4L,  Arb.  2.  ; P.  acerifolia  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  474.;  P.  inter- 
media Hort.;  the  Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree.  (The  plate  of  this  tree 
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f P.  o.  3 hispanica.  P.  hispanica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; P.  macrophylla 
Cree  in  Doji.  Cat. ; the  Spanish  Maple.  — Leaves  rather  longer  than 
those  of  the  species,  but  it  is  in  other  respects  the  same. 

1*  P.  o.  4 cuneata.  P.  o.  undulata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  iii.  p.  364*.  ; P.  cu- 
neata  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  473.  (The  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 


P.  o.  cuneata. 


I 


1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1734.)  — Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  dentate, 
and  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  ; somewhat  glabrous.  This  is  a 
stunted-looking  low  tree  or  bush,  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height, 
with  small  deeply  cut  leaves. 

The  oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  East,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards,  with  widely  spreading  branches  and  a 
massive  trunk  ; forming  altogether  a majestic  tree.  The  wood  ma}r  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  A'cer 
Pseudo-Platanus  ; but  very 
little  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Westof  Europe.  Pliny  affirms 
that  there  is  no  tree  whatso- 
ever that  defends  us  so  well 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  or  that  admits  it 
more  kindly  in  winter.  Both 
properties  result  from  the 
large  size  of  its  leaves  : in 
summer,  these  present  hori- 
zontal imbricated  masses, 
which,  while  they  are  favour- 
able to  the  passage  of  the 
breeze,  yet  exclude  both  the 
sun  and  the  rain  ; while,  as 
the  distance  at  which  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  are  from  one  another  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  tree  in  winter  is 
more  than  usually  open  to  the  sun’s  rays.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  no  one 

3 o 
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which  attains  so  large  a size  has  a finer  appearance,  standing;  singly,  or  in 
small  groups,  upon  a lawn,  where  there  is  room  to  allow  its  lowest  branches, 
which  stretch  themselves  horizontally  to  a considerable  distance,  to  bend 
gracefully  towards  the  ground,  and  turn  up  at  their  extremities.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  tree,  indeed,  is  the  combination  which  it  presents  of 
majesty  and  gracefulness ; an  expression  which  is  produced  by  the  massive, 
and  yet  open  and  varied  character  of  its  head,  the  bending  of  its  branches, 
and  their  feathering  to  the  ground.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  superior  to 
the  lime  tree,  which  comes  nearest  to  it  in  the  general  character  of  the  head ; 
but  which  forms  a much  more  compact  and  lumpish  mass  of  foliage  in  summer, 
and,  in  winter,  is  so  crowded  with  branches  and  spray,  as  to  prevent,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  sun  from  penetrating  through  them.  The  head  of  the 
plane  tree,  during  sunshine,  often  abounds  in  what  painters  call  flickering 
lights  ; the  consequence  of  the  branches  of  the  head  separating  themselves 
into  what  may  be  called  horizontal  undulating  strata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
artistical  phraseology,  horizontal  tufting,  easily  put  ki  motion  by  the  wind, 
and  through  openings  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate,  and  strike  on 
the  foliage  below.  The  tree,  from  its  mild  and  gentle  expression,  its  useful- 
ness for  shade  in  summer,  and  for  admitting  the  sun  in  winter,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  pleasure-grounds,  and,  where  there  is  room,  for  planting  near 
houses  and  buildings.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted 
even  in  winter,  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  has  a greyish 
white  tint,  not  unlike  the  hue  of  some  kinds  of  freestone.  The  colour  of 
the  foliage,  in  dry  soil,  is  also  of  a dull  greyish  green  ; which,  receiving  the 
light  in  numerous  horizontal  tuftings,  readily  harmonises  with  the  tint 
of  stone  walls.  It  appears,  also,  not  to  be  much  injured  by  smoke,  since 
there  are  trees  of  it  of  very  considerable  size  in  the  very  heart  of  London. 

A light  deep  free  soil,  moist,  but  not  wet  at  bottom,  is  that  on  which  the 
Oriental  plane  tree  thrives  best ; and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  shaded  or  crowded  by  other  trees.  It  will  scarcely  grow 
in  strong  clays,  and  on  elevated  exposed  places  ; nor  will  it  thrive  in  places 
where  the  lime  tree  does  not  prosper.  The  plane  tree  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered  in  October  or 
November  ; and,  the  balls  being  broken  by  the  hand,  or  by  threshing  with  a 
flail,  the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  their  husks,  and  cleaned  by  the  usual 
orocesses ; and  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  or  fine  sandy 
soil,  and  preserved  in  a place  secure  from  frost  till  February  or  March.  The 
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seeds  may  also  be  kept  in  the  bans,  or  catKins,  till  spring ; either  by  allowing 
them  to  hang  on  the  tree,  or  by  gathering  them  in  autumn,  and  spreading 
them  out  in  a dry  loft.  The  general  practice  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  autumn, 
or  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  received  from  the  Continent ; choosing  a moist 
rich  soil,  and  a shady  situation,  and  covering  them  as  lightly  as  those  of  the 
birch  or  alder  are  covered,  or  beating  them  in  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and 
not  covering  them  at  all  ; and  protecting  the  beds  with  litter  of  some  sort,  to 
exclude  the  frost.  The  plants  will  come  up  the  following  spring. 

¥ 2.  P.  occidenta'lis  L.  The  Western  Plane. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  78. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  47-e». ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  5. 

Synonymes.  P.  occidentklis  seu  virginiensis  Park.  Theatr.  1427.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  t.  35. ; Button. 

wood.  Water  Beech,  Sycamore,  Cotton  Tree,  Amer. ; Platane  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Derivation.  Button-wood  refers  to  the  smooth  round  heads  of  flowers,  which  resemble  the  globular 
buttons  formerly  in  use,  and  still  seen  in  some  military  costumes  ; Sycamore  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  those  of  that  tree  ; and  Cotton  Tree  to  the  down  detached  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
from  the  leaves. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  100. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  £.  t.  63.  ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  fig.  1737.  In  fig.  1737.  a represents  a transverse  section  of  the 
female  catkin  in  flower  ; b,  the  same  in  fruit  ; c,  the  female  flower  and  scale  ; d,  the  stamen  and 
scale ; e,  the  longitudinal  section  of  a seed ; and/,  an  entire  seed. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  5-angled,  obsoletely  lobed,  dentate,  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base  ; downy  beneath.  {Willd.)  A large  deciduous  tree.,  Atlantic 
and  Western  States.  Height  70  or  80  feet;  with  a widely  spreading  head. 
Introduced  in  1636.  Flowers  greenish  ; May.  Fruit  brownish  ; ripe  in 
October  and  November. 

The  American,  or  Western,  plane  is  of  much  more  rapid  and  upright  growth 
than  the  Oriental  plane  ; with  broader  and  less  deeply  cut  leaves,  red  petioles, 
and  fruit  comparatively  smooth,  and  considerably  larger.  The  bark  is  said  to 
scale  off  in  larger  pieces,  and  the  wood  to  be  more  curiously  veined.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  descriptive  par- 
ticulars of  both  trees  are  the  same. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  P.  occidentals, 
when  placed  near  water,  is  so  rapid, 
that  in  10  years  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  40  ft.  ; and  a tree  in  the 
Palace  Garden  at  Lambeth,  near  a 
pond,  in  20  years  had  attained  the 
height  of  80  ft. ; with  a trunk  8 ft.  in 
circumference  at  3ft.  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft. 

This  was  in  1817.  In  May,  1837, 
we  had  the  portrait  of  this  tree  taken, 
which  will  be  found  in  Arb.  Brit., 

1st  edit.,  p.  2044.,  when  it  was  up- 
wards of  100  ft.  in  height.  Uses,  culture,  soil,  &c.,  as  in  P.  orientalis,  with  this 
difference  : that  cuttings  root  much  more  readily  ; that  the  tree,  to  attain  a 
very  large  size,  requires  a moister  soil,  or  to  be  placed  near  water  ; that  it  is 
less  hardy,  and  also  less  ornamental,  though,  from  being  more  readily  pro- 
pagated, it  is  much  more  frequently  planted. 


1737.  P.  occidentalis. 


Order  LXXIII.  ilALSAMA'CEJE. 

( RD.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  in  different  catkins  on  the  same  plant. — 
Male  catkins  in  an  upright  raceme.  Stamens  numerous,  mixed  with  scales, 
on  a connate  receptacle.  — Female  catkins  solitary,  below  the  male  ones, 
globose,  on  longer  stalks.  Ovaria  many,  2-celled,  each  surrounded  by  a few 
scales.  Styles  two.  Fruit  a kind  of  cone,  composed  of  indurated  connected 
scales,  in  the  cavities  of  which  lie  the  capsules,  which  are  2-lobed.  Seeds 
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numerous,  or  solitary  by  abortion  ; compressed,  membranous,  winged. 
Albumen  present.  ( G.  Don .) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; lobed,  with  glandular  ser- 
ratures  at  the  edges.  Flowers  in  catkins,  greenish  yellow.  Fruit  in  globular 
capsules,  brown.  — Trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America,  with  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  intense  fragrance.  Decaying  leaves  of  an  intense  purple. 
Common  soil,  kept  somewhat  moist ; and  seeds  or  layers. 

Genus  I. 


LIQUID A'MBAR  L.  The  Liquidambar.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia 
Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1076.  ; Reich.,  1174.;  Juss.,  410. 

Synonymes.  Altingm  Noronh. ; Liquidambar,  Fr.  ; Ambarbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  liquidus,  liquid,  and  ambar,  amber  ; the  plants  exuding  a liquid  gum. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  See  Ord.  Char. 

i 1.  L.  StyracTflua  L.  The  Sweet-Gum  Liquidambar. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1418.  ; Michx.  Arb.,  3.  p.  194. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  42. 

Synonymes.  Liquidambar  6rbor  Pluk.  Aim.  224.  t.  42.  f.  6. ; St^rax  yl'ceris  fdlio  Fail  Hist.  1481. 
Liquidambar  resineux,  Copalme  de  l’Amerique,  Liquidambar  Copal,  Fr. ; Fliessender  Ambarbaum 
Ger. ; Storace  liquida,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  1. 139.  ; Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  4.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1738. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  palmately  lobed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
veins  villose.  (I Villd.)  A deciduous  tree.  North  America,  middle,  westerm 
and  southern  States.  Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1681.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow  ; March  and  April.  Fruit  brown  ; ripe  in  October. 

The  liquidambar  generally  forms  a branching  tree,  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a maple.  The  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  deep  purplish  red, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  orange,  and  with  some  leaves  entirely  of  that  colour. 
They  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts,  when  they  drop  off  simultaneously. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  is  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
10  years  from  the  seed  ; and  in  20  years  it 
will  attain  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet,  and 
flower  and  ripen  fruit.  In  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  this  tree  is  as  an  ornament  to 
lawns  and  pleasure-grounds  ; in  which  it 
has  a most  striking  appearance,  when  the 
leaves  are  dying  off  in  autumn ; and  it  is 
also  very  beautiful  throughout  the  summer, 
from  the  dark  green  and  glossy  surface 
of  its  elegantly  shaped  leaves.  When 
bruised,  the  leaves  are  fragrant  at  all  sea- 
sons : but  in  spring,  when  they  are  first 
unfolding,  after  a warm  shower,  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  filled  with  their  refreshing 
odour.  The  liquidambar  has  a decided 

preference  for  a moist  soil,  and  will  only  1738.  l.  styracifiu«. 

attain  a timber-like  size  in  a sheltered 

situation.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  which 
root  with  tolerable  facility,  and  may  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  first 
autumn  after  they  have  been  formed.  It  is  also  propagated  by  seeds  imported 
from  America.  These  are  brought  over  in  the  catkins,  and  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  them  till  the  time  of  sowing  ; because  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  do  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  round 
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prickly  catkins  which  contain  the  seeds  are  hard,  and  not  readily  broken  with 
the  hand ; but,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  fire  heat,  they  crack  and  open, 
and  the  seeds  may  then  be  easily  shaken  out.  They  may  be  sown  and  treated 
like  seeds  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ; but,  unlike  them,  they  lie  a year  in  the 
ground  before  coming  up.  Seedlings  generally  attain  the  height  of  from  5 in. 
to  8 in.  the  first  year,  with  numerous  fibrous  roots.  They  may  either  be 
transplanted  that  year  or  the  next,  and  may  afterwards  undergo  the  usual 
routine  culture  in  nursery  lines,  till  they  are  wanted  for  final  transplanting. 

, 2.  L.  imbe'rbe  Willd.  The  beardless,  or  Oriental , Liquidambar. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  475. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  365.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  44. 
Synonymes.  L.  orientalis  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2. ; ? Platanus  orientalis  Pocock.  It  in.  2.  t.  89. ; L.im- 
berbis  Smith  in  ltces's  Cycl. 

Engravings.  ? Pocock.  Itin.,  2.  t.  89. ; and  our  fig.  1739. 

Spec.  Char .,  fyc.  Leaves  palmate-lobed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
veins  ; smooth.  (Willd.)  A low  stunted  tree,  or  large  bush,  of  slow 
growth,  with  numerous  small  brancheslcrowded  together  into  an  irregular 
head.  Levant.  Height  10  ft.  to  20.  ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  ?. 
The  young  shoots  are  pliant  and  reddish  ; the  leaves  are  much  like  those  of 
the  preceding  species,  but  smaller,  and  more  resembling  those  of  the  common 
maple ; because  they  are  bluntly  notched,  while  the  others  are  acutely 


no.  (S eefig.  1740.,  in  which  a is  a leaf  of  L.  Styraciflua,  and  b one  of  L.  im- 
berbe,  both  to  the  same  scale.)  The  veins  of  the  leaves,  in  this  species,  are 
naked,  while  in  the  other  they  are  hairy  at  the  base  of  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  like  those  in  the  preceding  species,  and  the  fruit  is 
smaller,  and  more  sparingly  furnished  with  prickly  points.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  slow,  being  not  more  than  5 or  6 feet 
in  ten  years.  It  will  grow  in  a soil  rather  drier  than  suits  the  preceding 
species ; though  Du  Hamel  was  informed  that  in  its  native  country  it  grows  in 
moist  soil,  by  water,  like  the 
common  willow. 

L.  Alting\o.  Blume  Bjdr.  10. 
p.  527.  (FI.  Jav.,  t.  1. ; and 
our  fig.  1741.)  Altingia  ex- 
celsa  Noronha  in  Batav.  Ver- 
hand.  5.  p.  1.,  Pers.  Syn.  2. 
p.  579.,  Sprang.  Syst.  Veg.  3. 
p.  888.,  Lambert's  Genus 
Pinus , 1 . t.  39,  40. ; Lignum 
i papuanum  Rumph.  Herbar. 

Amboyn.  2.  p.  57.  ; Alting’s 
i Liquidambar. — Leaves  ovate- 
i oblong,  acuminate,  serrated, 
i glabrous.  (Blume.)  A tree, 
with  a spreading  head,  from 
150  ft.  to  200  ft.  high.  It  is 
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found  very  plentifully  in  the  provinces  of  Bantam  and  Buitenzorq  in  Batavia, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft. ; but  in  the  East  of  Java  it  is 
very  rare,  if  not  totally  wanting.  Noronha  first  described  this  tree  in  the 
Act.  Soc.  Batav. ; but  he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
genus  Liquidambar  Linn.  Sprengel  imagined  that  this  tree  was  the  same  as 
our  Araucaria  excelsa  ; an  error  which  was  detected  by  the  description  and 
figure  of  Blume,  as  given  above. 


Order  LXXIV.  MYRICA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  unisexual  catkins,  each  scale  having  a 
flower  in  its  axil.  — Male  fiowers  having  the  perianth  composed  of  2 scale- 
formed  pieces,  four  free  stamens.  — Female  fiowers  with  the  perianth  en- 
larging after  florescence,  each  composed  of  3 — 6 small  scales.  Ovarium 
simple,  free.  Stigmas  2,  filiform.  Drupe  globose,  dryish  when  ripe,  con- 
taining a bony  valveless  nut.  Albumen  none  or  fleshy.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; entire  or 
pinnatifidly  toothed.  — Shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and 
South  America.  The  genera  in  British  gardens  are  two,  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished : — 

A/Yri'ca.  Flowers  dioecious.  Fruit  resembling  a berry. 

Cohipto'nl4.  Flowers  monoecious.  Fruit  hard,  shining. 

Genus  I. 


ATYRI'CA  L.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle.  Lin  Syst.  Dioe'cia 
Tetrandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  518.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  238.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  189. 

Synonymes.  Gale,  Fr.  ; Wachsstrauch,  Ger.  ; Mirica,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  myro,  to  flow  ; the  plants  being  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Male  fiowers  in  cylindrical  sessile  catkins.  Each  flowei 
consists  of  4,  rarely  more,  stamens ; these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  a 
bractea.  Bracteas  extending  beyond  the  stamens,  loosely  imbricated. — 
Female  fiowers  in  ovate  sessile  catkins,  with  closely  imbricate  bracteas; 
one  bractea  attends  2 flowers.  Each  flower  consists  of  a calyx  of  2 — 4 
very  minute  scales  ; an  ovary,  to  which  the  scales  adhere  ; a short  style ; 
and  two  long  thread-shaped  stigmas.  Carpel  involucrated  by  the  adherent, 
more  or  less  fleshy,  enlarged  calyx,  and  so  more  or  less  resembling  a berry. 
( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ; more  or  less 
serrated  ; besprinkled  with  resinous  dots,  as  are  the  scales  of  the  buds  and 
the  surface  of  the  fruit,  which  yield,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic  odour. 
Flowers  in  axillary  catkins,  greenish  white,  expanding  early  in  the  year. — 
Shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  of  low  growth, 
and  generally  require  a moist  peaty  soil,  in  which  they  are  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers,  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  The  American  species  is 
sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon 
after  they  are  received  from  America  as  possible ; for,  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  spring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  following. 

st  1.  M.  Ga'LE  L.  The  Sweet  Gale  Candleberry  Myrtle,  Sweet  Willow,  or 

Dutch  Myrtle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1453. ; Eng.  Flor.,  4.  p.  239.;  FI.  Hibern.,  p.  257. 
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Synonymes.  Gale  Raii  Syn.  443.;  i?la;&gnus  Card.  Hist.  212.;  TV/^rtus  brabintica  Ger.  Emac. 
p.  1414.;  Rhus  wzyrtifblia  belgica  Bauh.  Bin.  414.;  11.  sylv£stris  altera  Dalech.  Hist.  110.;  H. 
sylvestris  Park.  Theat.  p.  1451.;  Myrlca  paldstris  Lain.-,  Gale,  Pimento  royal,  Fr. ; gemeine 
Wachsstrauch,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  562.  ; FI.  Dan.,  t.  327.  ; Hayne,  t.  200. ; Lob.  Ic.,  2.  p.  116.  f. ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  2.  t.  57.  ; and  our  Jig.  1742. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated ; tapering  and  entire  at  the  base. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  pointed.  (Smith.)  A deciduous  aromatic  shrub. 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  Lombardy,  the  North  of  Asia,  and  in  great  part 
of  North  America,  and  always  in  boggy  soil.  Height  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  Flowers 
brownish  green  ; February  and  March. 

The  catkins  are  numerous  and  sessile  ; they  are  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer’s  growth,  and  remain  on  during  the 
winter,  expanding  the  following  spring,  before  the 
leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  above  the  leaf  buds, 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; whence,  as  soon  as  the 
fructification  is  completed,  the  end  of  the  branch 
dies,  the  leaf  buds  which  are  on  the  sides  shoot  out, 
and  the  stems  become  compound.  The  scales  of 
the  male  catkins  are  of  a red  shining  brown ; and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  female  catkins  have  a circlet  of  red 
hairs  towards  the  tip.  The  berries  are 
very  small,  and  covered  with  resinous 
dots,  like  the  leaves.  The  plant  is  com- 
mon in  bogs.  The  gale  is  the  badge  of 
the  Highland  clan  Campbell.  A variety 
with  larger  leaves,  &c.,  is  mentioned  by 
Mirbel,  and  a figure  of  it  given  in  the 
Mem.  Mas.,  14.  p.  474.  t.  28.,  of  which 
1742.  m.  Gate.  our  Jig.  1743.  is  a reduced  copy. 

* 2.  M.  ceri'fera  L.  The  common  Wax-bearing,  or  American , Candleberry 

Myrtle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1453.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  745.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  260. 
Synonymes.  M.  cerlfera  angustifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  396.  ; A/yrtus  brabantica,  &c.,  Pluk. 

Aim.  260.  t.  48. ; Cerier  de  la  Louisiane,  Fr.  ; Albero  della  cera,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  48.  f.  9.  ; Cat.  Car.,  1.  t.  69. 

The  Sexes.  Only  the  male  is  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum  ; but,  as  seeds  are  annually  imported  from 
America,  the  female  is  doubtless  in  the  country  in  many  places. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  flat,  somewhat  shin- 
ing. (Lam.)  A large  evergreen  shrub.  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  moist  soil. 
Height  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in  1699.  Flowers  reddish  green  ; May 
or  June.  Fruit  white  ; ripe  in  October. 


Variety 


M.  c.  2 latifolia  Ait.  M.  c.  media  Michx. ; 

M.  carolinensis  Willd.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.  ii.  p.  620.  ; M.  pennsylvanica  Lam., 

N.  Du  Ham.  ii.  p.  190.  t.  55.,  and  our 
Jig.  1744.  ; M.  c.  sempervirens  Hort. ; 
A/yrtus  brabantica  Cat.  Car.  i.  t.  13.  ; 
Cerier  de  Pennsylvanie,  Fr. ; Caroli- 
nischer  Wachsstrauch,  Ger.  ; the  broad- 
leaved American  Candleberry  Myrtle.  — 
This  variety  has  the  leaves  broader  than 
those  of  the  species,  and  an  arborescent 
stem.  According  to  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  it  is  hardier  than  M.  cerifera. 
Cultivated  in  England  before  1730. 


Its  general  appearance  and  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  European 
species ; the  leaves  are,  however,  larger,  and  more  serrated ; they  are  ever- 
green, and  in  M.  c.  latifolia  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  sweet  bay.  The 
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male  catkins  are  axillary  and  sessile ; but  have  not  the  shining  scales  of  the 
My rica  Gale.  The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  about  the  bigness  of  a grain  of 
black  pepper;  covered  with  an  unctuous  substance  as  white  as  snow,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  a kind  of  sugar  plum.  Like  the  iliyrica  Gale 
of  Europe,  it  delights  in  wet  places  about  swamps  or  rivers. 

In  France  and  Germany,  it  has  been  cultivated  with  a view 
to  its  producing  wax ; and  it  is  said  to  thrive  in  sandy  peat, 
rather  moist,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  berries 
every  year.  In  Prussia,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  near  Berlin,  in  lat.  52°  53' ; which 
is  nearly  li  degree  farther  north  than  London,  but  where  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  2°  9'  higher  than  London  ; and 
wax  and  candles  have  been  made  from  the  fruit. 

M.  spathulata  Mirb.  Mem.  Mus.  14.  p.474.  t.  28.  f.  1.; 
and  our  Jig.  1745.  — Leaves  spathulate,  blunt,  quite  entire, 
glabrous.  Male  catkins  sessile,  axillary,  solitary,  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  A tree,  with  smooth,  cylindrical  branches. 

Leaves  1 in.  to  2i  in.  long,  and  ^in.  to  1 in.  broad.  Found  in 
Madagascar  by  M.  Perodet.  Not  yet  introduced. 


Genus  II. 


COMPTONZ4  Solan.  The  Comptonia.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Triandria. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2 ed.,  5.  p.  254. ; Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  58.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  45. 

Synonymes.  Liquidambar  Lin.  Sp. ; il/yrlca  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  456. ; Gdle  Petiv.  Mus.  773. ; Comp- 
tone,  Fr. ; Comptonie,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Solander  in  honour  of  Henry  Compton , Bishop  of  London,  the  in- 
troducer and  cultivator  of  many  curious  exotic  plants,  and  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  botany 
and  gardening  of  his  time. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  catkins  lateral,  cylindrical,  of  several  flowers.  Bracteas 
imbricated.  Flower  of  3 twin  stamens,  seated  towards  the  base  of  a brac- 
tea  ; sessile.  Anthers  2-lobed,  opening  at  the  side. — Female  catkins  lateral, 
ovate,  of  several  flowers.  Bracteas  imbricated.  Flower  consisting  of  a 
calyx  and  pistil.  Calyx  free,  flat,  6-parted.  Segments  slender,  unequal  in 
length  ; the  longest  as  long  again  as  the  bractea.  Style  short.  Stigmas  2. 
Fruit  1 -celled,  ovate,  hard,  shining,  attended  by  the  calyx.  Seed  1,  oval. 
(G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; 
lanceolate,  pinnatifidly  toothed,  downy,  sprinkled 
with  golden,  resinous,  transparent  particles.  Flowers 
whitish. — Shrubs  dwarfish  ; natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica ; fragrant,  from  the  resinous  particles  which  cover 
the  whole  plant.  Culture  and  soil  as  in  Afyrica. 

1.  C.  wsplenifo'lia  Solan.  The  Asplenium-leaved 
Comptonia. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  5.  p.  2534. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.. 

2.  p.  635. 

Synonymes.  Liquidambar  asplenifolium  Lin.  Sp.  1418. ; L.  peregri- 
num  1 in.  Syst.  860. ; Myrlca  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  ; Gale  mar&na 
Pet.  Mus.  773.  ; MJirtus  brab£nticae  affinis  Pluk.  P/iyt.  t.  100.  f.  6, 

7. ; the  sweet  Fern  Bush,  Amer. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  11.;  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  166.;  and  our 
fig.  1746. 

Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  long,  linear,  alternate,  ere-  ' 
nately  pinnatifid.  ( Willd .)  A deciduous  shrub.  New 
England  to  Virginia,  in  sandy,  stony,  or  slaty  woods.  1746.  c.  -splenifoIl>. 
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Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced  in  1714.  Flowers,  in  sessile  catkins, 
brownish  ; March  and  April. 

The  young  branches  are  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  linear  ; cut  on 
each  side  into  rounded  and  numerous  lobes,  like  those  of  the  ceterach ; and 
sprinkled  with  shining  dots,  like  those  of  the  gales.  This  shrub  is  very  hardy, 
but  it  requires  peat  earth  and  a shady  situation.  Propagated  by  layers,  suck- 
ers, or  seeds.  The  first  and  second  methods  are  the  most  common,  as  good 
6eeds  can  rarely  be  procured. 


Order  LXXV.  GNETA'CEjE. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual,  disposed  in  aments,  which  are  involucrated 
by  opposite  or  decussate  connate  scales. — Male  Jlower  with  a 1 -leaved 
perianth,  which  is  transversely  cleft  at  apex,  and  branched  into  1-  or  many- 
anthered  filaments  ; cells  of  anthers  separate  or  combined,  each  opening  by 
a pore  at  apex. — Female  Jlower  composed  of  2 connate  scales.  Ovarium 
1-celled,  perforated  at  apex.  Ovulum  solitary.  Fruit  indehiscent,  drupa- 
ceous. Albumen  fleshy.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite,  exstipulate,  caducous ; linear,  and  scale-like. 
Flowers  in  terminal  catkins.  — Shrubs  evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the 
bark,  with  tubular  jointed  stems  and  branches.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Cultivated  in  sandy  soil  ; and  propagated  by  division. 


Genus  I. 


EPHEDRA  L.  The  Ephedra.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1136.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,,3.p.  17. 

Derivation.  From  ephedra , the  Greek  name  for  the  ifippuris,  or  Horsetail,  which  it  resembles. 

Gen.  Char.  See  Ord.  Char. 

Low  shrubs  ; evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  their  branches,  and 
in  that  respect  resembling  the  genera  Casuarina  and  jEquisetum.  They  are 
natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in 
saline  or  sandy  wastes ; and  they  have  been  but  little  subjected  to  cultivation. 
According  to  Du  Hamel,  they  bear  the  shears  well,  and  form  beautiful  round 
balls,  which  may  either  be  made  to  appear  as  if  lying  on  the  ground,  or  may 
be  supported  on  a short  stem.  The  lower  sorts,  Du  Hamel  continues,  may 
be  clipped  to  resemble  turf ; and  for  that  purpose  the  plant  may  be  valuable, 
in  some  parts  of  Australia  and  Africa,  to  form  lawns  which  shall  create  an 
allusion  to  temperate  climates.  The  saving  by  using  such  plants  as  22'phedra, 
which  would  require  little  or  no  watering,  instead  of  a great  deal,  a',  the 
European  grasses  do  in  such  a climate,  would  be  very  considerable. 

it.  1,  E.  dista'ciiya  L.  The  two-spiked  Ephedra,  Great  shrubby  Horse- 
tail or  Sea  Grape. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1472.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  16. 

Synonymes.  P'phedra  vulgaris  Rich.  Mem.  Conif.  p.  26.  t.  4.  f.  1. ; Polygonum  marlnum  Tabern. 
Ic.  836. ; P.  Zamiifdlium,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  15.  ; P'phedra  maritima  major  Tourn.  hint.  663. ; Raisin 
de  Mer,  Ephedre  multiflore,  Fr. ; Zweyahriger  Ross  Schwanz,  Ger. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  figured  in  Tabernasmontanus,  in  Clusius,  and  in  Richard. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1.  pi.  92. ; Rich.  Mem.  Conif.,  t.  4.  f.  1.  ; and  our  figs.  1747.  and  174S. 
of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.%  $c.  Peduncles  opposite.  Catkins  twin.  (Lin.)  A small  ever- 
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green  shrub,  with  numerous  cylin- 
drical wand-like  branches,  articu- 
lated, and  furnished  at  each  arti- 
culation with  two  small  linear 
leaves.  South  of  France  and 


1747.  E.  distachya. 


1748.  E.  distachya. 


Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  the  sea- 
shore. Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1750.  Flowers 
whitish  ; June  and  July.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  August. 

As  far  as  we  have  observed,  justice  has  never  been  done  to  this,  or  any 
other  species  of  jE'phedra,  in  British  gardens.  The  fruit  becomes  succulent, 
like  that  of  the  mulberry,  with  a slightly  acid  and  yet  sugary  and  agreeable 
taste,  and  might  be  cultivated  for  the  dessert. 


«-  2.  E.  monosta'chya  L.  The  one-spiked  Ephedra,  or  Small  shrubby 

Horsetail. 


749.  E.  monostachya. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1472.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  116. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 

p.  18. 

Synonymes.  E.  />olygonoldes  Pall.  Ross.  ; Ephfedre  mineure,  Ephedre  de 
Siberie,  Fr. 

The  Sexes.  There  are  male  plants  at  Messrs.  I-oddiges’s. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  142. ; and  our  figs.  1749.  and  1750.  of  the  male 
plant. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Peduncles  many.  Catkins 
solitary.  (Lin.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  much 
smaller,  and  hardier  than  E.  distachya.  Si- 
beria, near  salt  springs,  and  in  saline  wastes ; 
and,  according  to  Pallas,  common  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia,  from  the  Don  and 
the  Volga  to  the  Leira ; Persia  and  India. 
Height  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Introduced  in  1772. 
Flowers  whitish  ; June  to  July.  Berries  red; 
ripe  in  August  and  September. 


1750. 

E.  monost&chya. 


The  Kergisi  use  the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  jE'phedra  for  snuff. 


Order  LXXVI.  ITAXA'CEiE. 


Onn  Char.  Floral  buds  consisting  of  numerous  imbricate  scales.  Flowers 
dioecious. — Male  flowers  disposed  in  catkins,  each  consisting  of  a scale,  and 
a 2-  or  many-celled  anther,  the  cells  dehiscing  longitudinally. — Female 
flowers  solitary,  naked  or  bracteate.  Nut,  or  seed,  solitary,  surrounded 
at  its  base  by  a disk,  which  at  length  becomes  fleshy,  anil  conceals  the 
greater  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  nut,  and  forms  with  it  what  may  be 
called  a succulent  drupe,  except  in  Torrey#,  where  the  nut  is  not  surrounded 
by  any  disk,  but  by  dry  scarcely  increasing  scales.  The  nut  or  seed  is 
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covered  by  a crustaceous  testa.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen.  Ra- 
dicle at  the  apex  of  the  seed,  having  an  organic  connexion  with  the  albumen. 
(G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  distichous,  exstipulate,  evergreen  or  deciduous  ; 
mostly  linear.  — Trees  or  shrubs ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

The  genera  are  three,  which  are  thus  characterised  : — 

7Vxus.  Dioecious.  Anthers  of  4 — 6 cells.  Nut,  or  seed,  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  cupular  disk. 

Torre'v^.  Dioecious.  Anther  8-celled.  Seed  not  surrounded  by  a fleshy 
disk,  but  by  scales. 

Salisbu'r ia.  Dioecious.  Anthers  2-celled.  Seed,  or  nut,  covered  by  the  fleshy 
persistent  disk. 

Genus  I. 


hd 

M 

TA'XUS  L.  The  Yew.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  532.  ; Juss.,  412. ; FI.  Br.,  1086. ; Tourn.,  t.  362.  ; Lam.,  t.  829. ; Gaertn., 
t.  81.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  61. ; Rich.  M£m.  Conif.,  p.  131.  t.  2. 

Derivation.  From  toxon,  a bow  ; being  formerly  much  used  in  making  them  : or  from  taxis,  ar- 
rangement ; from  the  leaves  being  arranged  on  the  branches  like  the  teeth  of  a comb : or  from 
toxicum,  poison  ; though  Pliny  says  that  poison  ( toxicum ) was  so  named  from  this  tree,  which  was 
considered  poisonous.  The  derivation  of  the  term  Yew  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic  word 
iw,  sometimes  pronounced  if,  and  signifying  verdure ; alluding  to  the  yew  being  an  evergreen : 
and  this  will  also  explain  the  French  name,  if. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flower  consisting  of  anthers  upon  short  pedicels,  at  the 
top  of  a column  that  has  imbricate  scales  at  the  base.  Anthers  with  4, 5,  6, 
or  rarely  more,  1-celled  lobes,  attached  to  the  connectivum,  whose  tip  is  a 
horizontal  shield,  lobed  at  the  edge  ; its  lobes  corresponding  in  number  and 
place  with  those  of  the  anthers,  and  covering  them  ; the  cells  opening 
longitudinally.  — Female  flower  an  erect  ovule,  perfect  at  the  tip ; with 
an  unobvious  annular  disk  at  its  base;  and,  exterior  to  this,  investing 
imbricate  scales.  Fruit  the  disk  at  the  base  of  the  ovule,  which  becomes 
a fleshy  open  cup.  Seed  like  a nut. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; linear,  acute,  rigid,  more 
or  less  2-rowed  indirection.  Flowers  whitish.  Fruit  red,  pulpy.  — Low 
trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  layers,  in  common  soil. 

! 1 . T.  bacca'ta  L.  The  berried,  or  common,  Yew. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1472. ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  746. 

Synonymes.  Taxus,  No.  1663.,  Hall.  Hist.  2.  p.  322.  ; If,  Fr.  ; Ifenbaum,  Ihenbaum,  or  Eihenbaum, 
Ger. ; Taxo,  Ital.  ; Texo,  Span. 

The  Sexes.  The  yew  being  almost  always  raised  from  seed,  the  male  and  female  plants  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  equally  distributed,  both  in  natural  woods  and  in  artificial  plantations.  Both 
sexes  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  says  White 
of  Selborne,  the  male  tree  becomes  much  larger  than  the  female  one. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  746.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  19.;  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1752. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  2-ranked,  crowded,  linear,  flat.  Receptacle  of  the 
barren  flowrers  globular.  ( Smith .)  An  evergreen  tree.  Europe  gene- 
rally ; in  loamy  soils  and  shady  situations.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  rarely 
40ft.  Flowers  white  ; March  and  April.  Fruit  red;  ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

? T.  b.  2 fastigiata.  T.  fastigiata  Lindl. ; T.  hibernica  Hook.,  Lodd. 
Cat.  ed.  1836;  (the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol. 
viii.  ; and  our flg.  1751.)  the  upright,  or  Florence  Court,  Yew;  the 
Irish  Yew.  Discovered  wild  at  the  former  place  about  1780. — ■ 
This  is  a very  distinct  variety,  readily  distinguished  from  the  species 
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by  its  upright  mode  of  growth,  and  deep  green  leaves,  which  are 
not  in  ranks  like  those  of  the  common  yew,  but  scattered.  All  the 
plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivation  are  of  the  female  sex  ; and  the 
fruit  is  oblong,  and  not  roundish,  as  in  the  common  variety. 

M T.  b.  3 procumbens.  T.  procumbens  Lodd.  Cat.  cd.  1836. — Low 
and  somewhat  trailing. 

* T.  b.  4 er'ecta.  The  upright  Yew. — A seedling  from  T.  b fastigiata,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  2-ranked  as  in  the  common  yew}  but  the 
branches  take  an  upright  direction  as  in  the  Irish  yew. 

« TJ.  5 sparsifolia  Hort. — Leaves  scattered. 

at  T.  b.  6 folds  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — Leaves  variegated  with 
whitish  yellow.  It  is  seldom  found  higher  than  a large  shrub. 

« T.  b.  7 fructo  luteo. — Fruit  yellow.  The  tree  does  not  differ,  either 
in  its  shape  or  foliage,  from  the  common  yew but,  when  covered 
with  its  berries,  it  forms  a very  beautiful  object,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  yew  trees  covered  with  berries  of  the  usual  coral  colour. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  variety  at  Clontarf  Castle,  near  Dublin. 

The  yew  is  of  slow  growth  ; but,  in  favourable  situations,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  6 or  8 feet,  or  more,  in  10  years  from  the  seed.  In  20  years,  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  it  will  continue  growing  for  100  years  ; after 
which  it  becomes  comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  for  many  centuries. 
When  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  or  by  being  planted  in  masses  it  takes  some- 
what the  character  of  a fir ; and  may  be  found,  thus  circumstanced,  with  a 
clear  trunk  30  or  40  feet  high.  It  stoles  when  cut  down  under  2<)  or  30  years 
of  age,  but  rarely  when  it  is  older.  In  a wild  state  the  yew  affords  food  to 
birds  by  its  berries;  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  them  during  severe  weather, 
and  at  night,  by  its  dense  evergreen  foliage,  but  no  insects  live  on  it.  By  man, 
the  tree  has  been  applied  to  various  uses,  both  in  a living  state,  and  when 
felled  and  employed  as  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a fine  and 
close  grain,  flexible,  elastic,  splitting  readily,  and  incorruptible.  It  is  of  % 
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fine  orange  red,  or  deep  brown  ; and  the  sap  wood,  which  does  not  extend  to 
a great  depth,  is  white,  and  also  very  hard.  Where  the  two  woods  join, 
there  are  generally  different  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  white  : both  woods 
are  susceptible  of  a very  high  polish.  Varennes  de  Fenilles  states  that  the 
wood,  before  it  has  been  seasoned,  when  cut  into  thin  veneers,  and  immersed 
some  months  in  pond  water,  will  take  a purple  violet  colour  ; probably  owing 
to  the  presence  of  alkali  in  the  water.  According  to  this  author,  the  wood 
of  the  yew  weighs,  when  green,  80  lb.  9 oz.  per  cubic  foot ; and,  when  dry, 
61  lb.  7 oz.  • It  requires  a longer  time  to  become  perfectly  dry  than  any  other 
wood  whatever ; and  it  shrinks  so  little  in  drying,  as  not  to  lose  above  -fe 
part  of  its  bulk.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its 
annual  layers,  280  of  these  being  sometimes  found  in  a piece  not  more  than 
20  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  European  wood 
for  cabinet-making  purposes.  The  principal  use  for  which  the  vew  was  cul- 
tivated, before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  was  for  making  bows ; but 
these  are  now  chiefly  made  of  foreign  wood.  For  details  respecting  making 
bows  of  the  yew  tree,  see  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2086.  The  yew 
makes  excellent  hedges  for  shelter  ; undergrowth  for  the  protection  of 
game ; and.  when  planted  thick  on  suitable  soil,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
clean  and  straight  trunks,  most  valuable  timber.  When  a yew  hedge  is  wanted 
to  be  of  one  shade  of  green,  the  plants  should  all  be  raised  from  cuttings 
of  the  same  tree  ; and,  when  they  are  intended  to  show  fruit,  in  order  to 
rival  a holly  hedge,  only  female  plants  should  be  chosen  or  propagated;  and 
the  hedge,  like  holly  hedges  kept  for  their  fruit,  should  be  cut  in  with  a knife, 
and  never  clipped  with  the  shears.  Single  scattered  trees,  when  intended  to 
be  ornamental  by  their  berries,  should,  of  course,  always  be  females ; and,  in 
order  to  determine  their  sex,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  till  they  have  flowered.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  accelerated 
by  ringing  a branch  on  each  plant  after  it  has  attained  5 or  6 years’  growth. 
The  use  of  the  yew  tree  in  ancient  topiary  gardening,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  as  extensive,  in  England  and  France,  as  that  of  the  box  seems  to 
have  been  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  The  practice  was  rendered  fashion- 
able by  Evelyn,  previously  to  which  the  clipping  of  trees  as  garden  ornaments 
was  chiefly  confined  to  plants  of  box,  juniper,  &c.,  kept  by  the  commercial 
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gardeners  of  the  day  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  trained  for  a number  of  years,  till 
the  figure  required  was  complete.  Sometimes,  as  we  find  by  Gibson,  Bradley 
and  others,  clipped  plants  of  this  sort  sold  as  high  as  five  guineas  each ; and, 
in  all  probability,  this  high  price  first  led  Evelyn  to  the  idea  of  clipping  the 
more  hardy  yew  in  situations  where  it  was  finally  to  remain.  The  narrowness 
of  the  leaves  of  the  yew  renders  it  far  less  disfigured  by  clipping  than  even 
the  box  ; and,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  juniper,  should  clipped  trees 
come  again  into  fashion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yew  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  As  an  avenue  tree,  the  yew  may  be  considered  suitable 
for  approaches  to  cemeteries,  mausoleums,  or  tombs ; and,  as  a single  tree,  for 
scattering  in  churchyards  and  burial-grounds.  The  most  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  yew  trees  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  at  Elvaston 
Castle,  near  Derby.  (See  Gard.  Mag.  for  1841.)  The  yew  will  grow  on 
any  soil  that  is  somewhat  moist  ; but  it  thrives  best  in  loams  and  clays, 
on  rock,  and  in  a shady  situation.  It  is  propagated  for  the  most  part 
by  seeds  ; but  the  varieties,  and  also  the  species,  when  the  object  is  to 
form  a hedge  of  plants  of  the  same  dimensions  and  colour  of  leaf,  as 
already  mentioned,  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  from  one 
plant  only.  The  berries  are  ripe  in  October,  and  should  be  then  ga- 
thered, carried  to  the  rot-heap,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  haws. 
(See  p.  382.)  If,  however,  they  are  sown  immediately,  enveloped  in  their 
pulp,  a few  of  them  may  come  up  the  following  year,  and  the  remainder  the 
second  year ; but,  if  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  dry  round  the  nut,  and  they  are 
kept  in  that  state  till  spring,  none  of  them  will  come  up  till  the  third  year. 
Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years’  growth,  and  planted  in  a 
shady  border,  either  in  the  beginning  of  April  or  the  end  of  August.  The 
cuttings  will  be  most  certain  of  success  if  slipped  off  with  a heel,  and  if  the 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand.  The  leaves  should  be  carefully  stripped  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  cutting,  which  may  be  from  7 in.  to  10  in.  in  length,  and 
buried  to  the  depth  of  5 in.  in  the  soil.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  manner  re- 
quire two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  removed.  In  all  pro- 
bability, however,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  were  taken  and  planted  in  sand 
under  a hand-glass,  about  midsummer,  or  before,  they  would  produce  roots 
the  same  season,  and  might  be  transplanted  the  following  spring.  Whether 
plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  they  ought  to  undergo  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  culture  in  the  nursery,  till  they  are  3 or  4 feet  high  : because,  as  they 
are  of  slow  growth,  time  is  gained  by  this  practice  ; and  the  yew  transplants 
so  readily  at  any  age,  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  plants  failing  whei; 
transplanted  at  the  height  of  6 or  8 feet,  than  there  is  when  they  are  only  6 or 
8 inches  high.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  already  mentioned,  above  a hundred  yew 
trees  between  20  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height  have  been  transplanted  ; some  of  them 
brought  from  a distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 

at  2.  T.  (b.)  canade'nsis  Willd.  The  Canada,  or  North  American , Yew. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  85G.  ; Pursh  FI.  Artier.  Sept.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonyme.  T.  b.  minor  Mich.  Bor.  Amer.  2.  p.  245. 

Engraving.  Our^i/2105,  2106.  in  p.  1110. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear,  2-ranked,  crowded,  revolute.  Male  flowers 
globose,  always  solitary.  {Willd.)  Michaux  describes  this  species  as  of 
humbler  growth  than  the  European  yew,  of  spreading  habit,  and  with 
smaller  flowers  and  fruit ; and  Pursh  says  that,  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  it  does  not  rise  above  2 or  3 feet  high.  Canada  and  Maryland  ; grow- 
ing only  in  shady  rocky  places,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  was 
introduced  in  1800 ; and  is  apparently  only  a variety  of  the  common 
yew.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

* 3.  T.  Harringto'n/^  Knight.  The  Earl  of  Harrington’s  Yew. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  Pin.  Wob.,  pi.  68. ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  273. 

^vnonynu's.  ? 76xus  macrophj’dla  T/iunb.  ; ? Podoc6rpus  macroph^llus  Snd.,  Lamb.  2ded.  p 843. 

' Mb.  Brit.  1st  od.  p.  2100. 


lxxvi.  taxa'ce^e:  torre'y^/. 


Engravings.  Pin.  Wob.,  pi.  68.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.xv.  figs.  57.  and  58.  ; and  our  figs.  1755.  and 
1754. 

Spec.  Char. t Sfc.  Leaves  distichous,  flat,  from  1 in.  to  l|in.in  length,  darl 
green  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface ; of  a white  glaucous  hue  be 
neath,  with  the  exception  of  the  midrib  and  revolute  margins,  which  are  of 

a bright  green  ; the  apex 
mucronate;  footstalks  short. 
Branches  round  and  fur- 
rowed. ( Forbes .)  An  ever- 
green tree.  Japan.  ? Height. 
Introduced  in  1837. 

Readily  distinguished  from 
all  the  well-authenticated  spe- 
cies of  Taxus,  by  its  larger 
revolute  leaves, 
which  are  of  a 
silvery  glaucous 
colour  on  the 
under  side.  It  is 
not  yet  ascer- 
tained whether 
the  plant  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to 
pass  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  as  a 
standard,  but  it 
promises  to  be 
so.  Propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  by 
grafting  on  the 

1753.  T.  Harringtdnia.  Common  }TeW. 

Other  Species  of  T dxus.  — T.  Mackaya  Pin.  Wob.  p.  218.  is  a native  oi 
Japan,  with  very  narrow  leaves.  Introduced  in  1838.  T.  Inukaja  is  a narie, 
in  Mr.  Knight’s  Catalogue , of  a Japan  species  which  has  leaves  like  che 
leaflets  of  the  sago  palm  ; but  very  little  is  known  respecting  it.  T.  globosa 
Schlecht.  ( G . M.  xv.  p.  242.)  is  a Mexican  species,  not  yet  introduced. 

Genus  II. 


Torre'y^  Arnott.  The  Torreya.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  130. ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  658. 

Derivation.  Named  by  Dr.  Arnott  in  honour  of  Dr.  Torrey , one  of  the  authors  of  the  North 
American  Flora. 

Synonyme.  Taxus  sp.  Nutt. 

Gen.  Char.  Dioecious. — Male  ament  at  first  subglobose,  but  at  length  elon- 
gated ; the  rachis  ultimately  naked,  except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  bracteate 
by  quadrifariously  imbricated  many-flowered  scales.  Staminiferous  scales 
pedicellate,  subpeltate,  dimidiate,  each  bearing  a 4-celled  anther. — Female 
ament  ovate,  one-flowered,  bracteate  at  the  base  as  in  the  male  ; disk  none. 
Ovulum  erect.  Seed  ovate,  bracteate  at  the  base  by  dry  scarcely  increasing 
scales,  but  naked  at  the  top.  Testa  thick,  fleshy,  and  coriaceous  outside, 
but  fibry  inside.  Albumen  ruminated.  Embryo  subcylindrical,  short.  CV 
tyledons  connate. 

Leaves  simple,  linear,  two-rowed,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; rigid,  mucro- 
nate.— A tree,  evergreen,  with  spreading  branches,  and  * hranchlets  dis- 
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tichous  and  forked,  ending  in  a pungent  mucro.  Native  of  Middle  Florida, 
on  calcareous  hills. 


£ 1.  T.  taxifo'lia  Am.  The  Yew-leaved  Torreya. 

Identification.  Am.  in  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  659. 
Syncmymes.  7axus  mont&na  Nutt.,  not  of  Willd.  ; Stinking  Cedar,  Florida. 

Engravings.  Hooker’s  leones  Plantarum,  t.  232.  and  t.  233.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.,  figs.  74.  and  75.  •, 
and  our  figs.  1755.  and  1756.,  in  which  m shows  the  male,  and  / the  female,  flowers  and  branches 
from  male  and  female  plants. 

Spec.  Char.  See  Gen.  Char.  An  evergreen  tree,  with  the  habit  and  appear- 
ance of  yl'bies  canadensis.  Florida,  on  chalky  hills,  all  along  the  eastern 


1765.  T. 


bank  of  the  river  Appelach.  Height 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1840. 
Propagated  by  grafting  on  the  com- 
mon yew. 

The  wood  is  dense,  and  closely 
grained,  and  in  old  trees  of  a reddish 
colour,  like  that  of  ./uniperus  vir 
giniana.  It  is  of  a strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  especially  when  bruised  or 


burnt,  and  hence,  in  the  country  where  it  grows,  it  is  frequently  called 
Stinking  Cedar.  It  makes  excellent  rails,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects.  {Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  129.)  Canterbury  Nursery. 

Genus  III. 


ifl 

SALISBU'R//!  Smith.  The  Salisburia.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polvandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Trans.,  3.  p.  330.  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  472.  ; Horn.  Hort.  Reg.  Haff.  2.  p.903. 

Synonyme.  GinUgo  of  Kamnpfer,  Linnaeus,  and  others 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  R.  A.  Salisbury,  F R.S.  L.S.,  &c.,  a distinguished  botanist. 

Ginkgo  is  the  aboriginal  name  in  Japan. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  tapering,  decurved,  bractless  catkins,  which  are 
borne  several  from  one  bud.  Flowers  many  in  a catkin,  each  appearing  as  a 
stamen  only,  and  consisting  of  a short  filament-like  stalk. — Female  flowers 
borne  from  a bud,  from  which  leaves  are  also  produced ; and  on  peduncles, 
either  single  or  several  on  the  pedicels  of  a branched  peduncle.  Flowers 
seated  in  a shallow  cup,  formed  of  the  dilated  tip  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel. 
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and  consisting  of  a rather  globose  calyx,  contracted  to  a point,  and  then 
expanded  into  a narrow  limb,  and  including  an  ovary.  Calyx  fleshy  and 
persistent,  becoming  a drupaceous  covering  to  a nut,  which  is  rather  egg- 
shaped,  and  very  slightly  compressed.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  stipulate,  deciduous  ; deeply  cut  or  lobed,  alike 
on  both  surfaces,  with  long  petioles.  Flowers  yellowish.  — Tree  deciduous, 
large,  native  of  Japan,  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  of  easy 
culture  in  common  garden  soil. 

Remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  leaves,  which  seem  to  unite  Coniferae 
with  the  Corylaceae.  Propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  good  loamy  soils. 


¥ 1.  S.  ^diantifo'lia  Smith.  The  Maiden-hair-leaved  Salisburia, 
or  Ginkgo  Tree. 

Identification.  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.,  3.  p.  330. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  472. 

Synonymes.  Givgko,  Gin-an,  or  Itsjo,  Kaempf.  Amcen.,  p 811.  ; Ginkgo  btloba  Lin.  Mant.  p.313. ; 

Noyer  du  Japon,  Arbre  aux  quarante  E'cus,  Fr. ; Albero  adianto,  Ital. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum,  and  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater. 

Engravings.  Kaempf.  Amcen.,  p.  811.  f. ; Dend.  Brit.,  t.  168.  ; Jacquin  Ueber  den  Ginkgo,  t.  i.; 
the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  figs.  1757.  and  1758. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  See  Gen.  Char.  A large  conical  deciduous  tree.  Japan 
and  China.  Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1754.  Flowers  yel- 
lowish. Only  those  of  the  male  yet  seen  in  England.  Decaying  leaves 
yellow,  or  yellowish  green. 

The  male  catkins,  which  appear  with  the  leaves  in  May,  on  the  wood 
of  the  preceding  year  or  on  old  spurs,  are  sessile,  about  1|  in.  long,  and 
of  a yellowish  colour.  The  female  flowers,  according  to  Richard,  have 


this  particularity,  that  each  is  in  part  enclosed  in  a sort  of  cup,  like  the  female 
; flowers  of  Dacrydium.  This  covering  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a dilata- 
i tion  of  the  summit  of  the  peduncle,  as  maybe  seen  in  our  figure.  The  fruit 
j consists  of  a globular  or  ovate  drupe,  about  1 in.  in  diameter  ; containing  a 
vvhite  nut,  or  endocarp,  somewhat  flattened,  of  a woody  tissue,  thin,  and 
breaking  easily.  The  fruit  has  been  ripened  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
young  plants  raised  from  it.  The  tree  grows  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
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climate  of  London,  attaining  the  height 
of  10  or  12  feet  in  10  years  ; and,  in 
,40  or  50  years,  the  height  of  as  many 
feet.  The  wood  of  the  ginkgo  is  said  by 
Kaempfer  to  be  light,  soft,  and  weak  ; but 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  describes  it  as  of 
a yellowish  white,  veined,  with  a fine  close 
grain,  and  moderately  hard.  It  is  easy  to 
work,  receives  a fine  polish,  and  resem- 
bles in  its  general  appearance  citron  wood. 

The  salisburia,  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
thrives  best  on  a deep  sandy  loam,  perfectly 
dry  at  bottom  ; but  it  by  no  means  prospers  in  a situation  where  the  subsoil  is 
wet.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  many 
exotic  trees  which  have  longer  leaves  and  more  widely  spreading  branches. 
Propagated  by  layers  of  two-years-old  wood,  which  generally  require  two 
years  to  be  properly  rooted  ; but,  on  the  Continent,  it  has  been  found  that, 
by  watering  the  layers  freely  during  the  summer,  they  may  be  taken  off  in.  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  made.  Cuttings  made  in  March,  of 
one-year-old  wood,  slipped  off  with  a heel,  root  in  a mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  earth  in  the  shade ; and  their  growth  will  be  the  more  certain  if  they  have 
a little  bottom  heat.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  before  midsummer, 
and  prepared  and  planted  with  the  leaves  on,  in  sand,  under  a bell-glass,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  succeed  perfectly. 


Order  LXXVII.  CONIFERiE,  or  PINA'CE^E. 

Identification.  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  31c.  ; Richard  Mem.  Conif.,in  part. 

Synonymes  Coniferae  Rich.  Mem.  Conif.  Tim  Coniferae,  till  lately,  included  the  order  7axkceae, 
already  given,  p.  938.,  which  has  been  separated  from  it  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Conaceae  Lindl.  Key,  232. 

Affinities.  The  7’axaceae  have  been  separated  from  this  order  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 
the  Cycad&ceae  are  considered  as  approaching  very  near  it. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual ; those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  catkins 
which  are  situated  upon  one  plant  in  most  of  the  species,  and  upon  two  plants 
in  the  rest.  — Male  catkin  longer  than  broad.  Each  flower  a scale  or 
body,  bearing  pollen  contained  within  either  2 cells  formed  within  the  scale 
or  body,  or  3 or  more  1-celled  cases;  in  Araucaria  Juss.y  in  2-celled  cases, 
exterior  to,  but  united  with,  the  scale  or  body : a part  of  the  scale  or  body 
is  free  above  the  cells  or  cases  containing  the  pollen.  — Female  catkin  more 
or  less  conical,  cylindrical,  or  round,  in  figure  ; composed  of  many,  several,  or  ’ 
few  flowers,  each,  in  most  species,  subtended  by'  a bractea.  The  catkin,  in 
the  state  of  fruit,  is  rendered  a strobile  of  much  the  same  figure.  Each 
flower  is  constituted  of  1 — 3 ovules,  borne  from  an  ovary  that  resembles  a 
scale,  and  is  in  some  instances  connate  with  the  bractea  that  subtends  it. 
Ovules  regarded  as  receiving  impregnation  from  direct  contact  of  the  pollen 
with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule.  Bracteas  imbricated.  Carpels,  which  are 
the  ovaries  in  an  enlarged  and  ripened  state,  imbricated.  Seed  having  in 
many  species  a membranous  wing.  Embryo  included  within  a fleshy  oily 
albumen,  and  having  from  2 to  many  opposite  cotyledons,  and  the  radicle 
being  next  the  tip  of  the  seed,  and  having  an  organic  connexion  with  the 
albumen.  Brown  has  noticed  a very  general  tendency  in  some  species  of 
Pinus  and  ^'bies  to  produce  several  embryos  in  a seed. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen,  rarely  deciduous;  needle- 
shaped,  scale-like,  or  lanceolate ; in  some  species  disposed  in  groups,  with 
a membranous  sheath  about  the  base  of  the  group,  at  least  in  most  of 
these  ; in  some  in  rows ; in  some  oppositely  in  pairs,  decussate  in  direction ; 
imbricately'  in  several.  Flowers  in  catkins  ; April  and  May.  Fruit  a cone; 
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ripe  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year.: — Trees  almost  all  evergreen,  the 
wood  abounding  in  resin,  • 

The  hardy  genera  in  British  gardens  are  arranged  as  under  : — 

Tribe  I.  ^bie'tuv/E. 

Buds  scaly.  Catkins  of  both  sexes  many  flowered.  Leaves  scattered,  or 
in  groups.  Tips  of  ovules  pointing  to  the  axis  of  the  catkins,  except  in 
Cunningham^.  Nadelholz  and  Tangelholz,  Ger. 

3i'nus.  Male  catkins  aggregate.  Pollen  contained  in  2 cells.  Ovules  2. 

Carpels  thickened  at  tips.  Leaves  not  solitary. 

,4'bies.  All  as  in  Pinus,  but  the  cones  are  pendulous,  and  the  leaves  are 
solitary. 

iVcEA.  This  differs  from  Ay  hies  in  the  cones  being  erect,  and  from  Pinus  in 
the  carpels  not  being  thickened  at  the  tips ; and  from  both,  in  the  leaves 
being  in  2 ranks. 

La'rix.  Differs  from  yf'bies  in  the  leaves  being  deciduous,  and  in  groups  ; 
and  in  the  cones  being  erect. 

Ce'drus.  Differs  from  Larix  in  the  leaves  being  evergreen.  Anthers  crested. 
Cunningham/./.  Male  catkins  grouped  Pollen  contained  in  3 cases. 

Ovules  3.  Leaves  solitary  and  serrulated. 

Da' mmara.  Male  catkins  solitary.  Pollen  contained  in  5 to  24  cases. 
Ovules  2.  Leaves  broad. 

Arauca'ria.  Catkins  dioecious.  Pollen  contained  in  10  to  20  cases.  Ovules 
solitary,  combined  with  the  scale. 


Tribe  II.  Cupre'ssinje. 


Buds  not  scaly.  Catkins  of  both  sexes  few-flowered.  Ovules  pointing 
from  the  axis  of  the  catkin.  Leaves  evergreen,  except  in  Taxodium. 

Phu'ja.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  in  4 cases.  Ovules  2.  Leaves 
^scale-like,  imbricate. 

Ca'llitris.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  in  2 to  5 cases.  Ovules  3 
or  more.  Leaves  scale-like,  opposite  or  whorled. 

Cupre'ssus.  Catkins  solitary.  Pollen  in  4 cases.  Ovules  8 or  more.  Leaves 
imbricate. 

Taxo'dium.  Catkins  disposed  in  compound  spikes  ; female  ones  2 or 
3 together.  Pollen  in  5 cases.  Ovules  2.  Leaves  linear,  in  2 ranks,  de- 
ciduous. 

./unTperus.  Male  catkins  terminal  ; female  ones  axillary,  few.  Pollen 
in  3 to  6 cases.  Ovule  one.  Fruit  pulpy.  Leaves  opposite  or  ternate, 
rigid. 


Tribe  I.  ^bie'tin/e. 


The  /fbietinae  are  almost  all  trees  of  lofty  stature,  pyramidal  in  form,  and 
! regularly  furnished  with  verticillate  frond-like  branches,  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  of  the  trunk.  These  branches,  unlike  those  of  every  other  kind  of 
i tree,  die  off  as  the  tree  grows  old,  without  ever  attaining  a timber-like  size  ; 

, so  that,  in  a physiological  point  of  view,  they  may  be  considered  as  rather 
I like  immense  leaves  than  branches  ; and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  others, 
j seems  to  connect  the  pines  and  firs  with  the  palms.  Almost  all  the  species 
, are  evergreen,  and  have  linear  needle-like  leaves  ; whence  the  German  names 
of  nadelholz  and  tangelholz.  The  wood  is  chiefly  composed  of  parallel  fibres, 
I arranged  in  a manner  somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  dicotyledonous 
and  monocotyledonous  trees  ; and.  in  consequence  of  these  fibres  not  being 
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very  close,  the  wood  is  elastic  and  resilient.  Being  resinous,  it  is  also,  in 
general,  very  durable,  and  of  great  combustibility.  The  fruit  of  the  Jbietinae 
are  all  cones,  which  vary  somewhat  in  form,  though  they  are  in  general,  as  the 
word  implies,  conical ; and  they  differ  in  size,  from  that  of  yl'bies  canadensis, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  that  of  Pinus  Lambertian,  which 
has  been  found  2 ft.  long.  The  largest  seeds  are  those  of  the  Pinus  Pinea  ; 
and  the  smallest  those  of  some  species  of  ^Tbies.  In  germinating,  the  seed 
first  swells  and  bursts  at  the  upper  or  narrow  end,  whence  the  radicle  proceeds 
and  turns  downwards  into  the  soil  ; while,  soon  after,  the  lower,  or  thick, 
part  of  the  seed  opens,  and  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  yfbietinse  is,  in  general, 
rapid  ; and  the  duration  of  the  tree,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  short. 
The  most  rapid-growing  species  in  the  climate  of  London  is  the  Pinus  Laricio, 
which  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  10  years  ; and  the  species  of  this 
section  generally  reach  maturity,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  from  60  to  100 
years.  Most  of  the  European  species  bear  cones  at  about  20  years’  growth, 
or  before ; the  spruce  fir,  on  dry  chalky  soils,  in  less  than  half  that  period. 
The  pinaster  arrives  at  maturity  sooner  than  any  other  European  pine,  but 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  from  40  to  50  years.  The  European  species  of 
slowest  growth,  and  greatest  duration,  is  the  P.  Cembra , which  seldom  attains 
more  than  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  but  which  lives  for  several  centuries.  The 
two  species  which  in  Europe  are  most  valuable  for  their  timber  are,  the  P. 
sylvestris  and  the  Parix  europae'a.  The  grandest  and  most  ornamental  species 
is,  unquestionably,  the  P£drus  Libani ; and  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  the 
yl'bies  canadensis.  The  species  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber 
in  the  shortest  time,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  are,  the  Scotch  pine  and  the 
larch  : but,  in  favourable  situations,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these 
species  are  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  the  silver  fir  ; in  Spain  by  the  pinaster ; 
and  in  North  America  by  the  Weymouth  pine.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  Jbietinae  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London  ; but 
some  few  require  to  be  protected  there  from  the  frost.  The  debris  of  granitic 
rock  may  be  considered  as  the  universal  soil  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  a 
dry  subsoil  an  essential  condition  for  their  prosperity  ; but  they  will  grow  on 
all  soils  whatever,  that  are  not  surcharged  with  water.  The  roots  of  all  the 
^bietinag  run  immediately  under  the  surface,  and  hence  do  not  require  a deep 
soil  ; and,  as  their  needle-like  leaves  do  not  carry  oft'  much  moisture  by  evapo- 
ration, the  soil  in  which  the  -dbietinae  will  grow  to  a large  size  may  be  drier 
than  that  required  for  any  other  kind  of  tree.  Nevertheless,  a soil  somewhat 
loamy,  and  a cool  subsoil,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  timber  of  the  pine  to  its 
greatest  degree  of  perfection  ; and  various  species,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  genus  Plcea,  require  a loam  rather  rich  than  poor,  and  a situation  low 
rather  than  elevated.  ^4'bies  communis  grows  naturally  on  moist  soil  ; often 
on  peat  bogs.  The  only  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  on  a large 
scale  is  by  seeds  ; but  all  the  species  will  succeed  by  layers,  by  inarching  on 
closely  allied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting ; and  many,  if  not  all,  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  species  which  strike  by  cuttings  most 
readily  are  those  belonging  to  the  genera  Pice  a,  .4'bies,  Parix,  and  Cedrus. 
The  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  lateral  branches,  when  the  current  year’s 
shoots  are  beginning  to  ripen,  and  prepared  like  those  of  Cape  heaths ; they 
should  then  be  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a glass.  This  being 
generally  done  in  August  or  September,  the  cutting  should  be  kept  in  a frame, 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  throughout  the  winter ; and  the  greater  part  of 
them  will  send  up  shoots  the  following  May  or  June,  and  may  be  transplanted 
the  succeeding  autumn.  The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed 
in  the  cleft  manner ; the  slit  being  made  a little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the 
scion  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is 
when  the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of  from  8 in.  to 
12  in.,  and  will  break  over  (without  tearing  the  bark)  like  a piece  of  glass,  or 
the  most  succulent  part  of  a shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gather  for  the  table. 
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The  time  during  which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a fit  state  for 
being  broken  over  in  this  manner  is  not  more  than  15  days  ; and,  as  the  scions 
from  the  species  to  be  grafted  are  equally  tender  with  the  stock,  they  will  not 
remain  longer  in  a state  fit  for  the  operation  than  about  the  same  period. 
The  scion  is  always  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot ; the  greater  number  of  the 
side  shoots  are  either  removed  altogether,  or  shortened ; and  the  young  shoots 
produced  from  the  stocks  during  the  season  are  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  at  about  half  their  length.  In  the  European  AWietmse,  the  seeds  begin 
to  drop  from  the  cones,  which  remain  on  the  trees,  generally  in  March  ; for 
which  reason  February  is  a good  month  to  collect  them.  The  cones  of  Pinus 
sylvestris,  and  of  the  allied  sorts,  soon  open  of  themselves,  after  they  have 
been  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  ; but  the  cones  of  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  Pinea,  and  the  allied  sorts,  though  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
will  not  open  their  scales  for  several  months,  or  even  a year.  The  cones  of 
Cedrus  Libani  will  not  open  till  they  have  been  three  years  or  upwards  on  the 
trees ; and,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  steep 
them  in  water  for  24  hours,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them  before  a fire,  or  to 
| the  sun.  In  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany,  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  syl- 
vestris anil  of  the  Parix  europae'a  are  very  commonly  separated  from  the 
I cones  by  kilndrying,  and  afterwards  thrashing  them  : but,  as  the  heat  of  the 
I kiln  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  vital  principle,  it  is  con- 
I sidered  safer  to  steep  the  cones  before  drying,  in  which  case  less  fire  is 
requisite ; or  to  split  them  by  inserting  an  iron  triangular-pointed  instrument, 
not  unlike  a shoemaker’s  awl,  into  the  axis  of  the  cone,  at  its  broad  end.  The 
i cones  are  also  sometimes  broken  by  passing  them  through  a bone-mill,  or 
i between  two  cylinders  ; or  by  putting  them  into  a bark-mill.  The  cones  of 
the  silver  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  and  also  of  the  Pinus  iS'trobus,  open  of 
themselves  in  a dry  room,  and  give  out  their  seeds  with  less  trouble  than  those 
of  any  other  species.  The  most  general  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
.4bietinae  is  in  the  end  of  March  or  in  April.  The  ground  ought  to  be  in 
good  heart,  light,  and  sandy  rather  than  loamy,  and  prepared  as  finely  as 
possible.  The  seeds  may  be  most  conveniently  sown  in  beds ; and,  after 
! being  gently  beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a spade  or  a slight  roller,  they 
should  be  covered  with  light  soil  or  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of  a sixteenth,  an 
eighth,  or  at  most  a quarter,  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seeds ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  covered  with  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs,  fronds 
of  fern,  wickerwork  hurdles,  or  netting,  to  shade  the  soil  from  the  sun,  and 
| protect  the  seeds  from  birds.  If,  indeed,  the  seeds  are  gently  patted  in  with 
the  back  of  the  spade,  and  the  beds  kept  shaded,  and  of  a uniform  gentle 
moisture,  no  covering  at  all  is  necessary.  When  rare  kinds  are  sown  in  pots, 
if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  kept  1 in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  pot  may 
be  covered  with  a pane  of  glass,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up  with  certainty 
» and  vigour.  Traps  ought  to  be  set  for  mice,  which  are  great  devourers  of  the 
| seeds  of  the  Jbietinae.  In  very  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  watered  in  the 
| evenings ; but  in  this  case  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  shade  them  in  the 
i daytime ; because  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  germination  of  the 

i seeds  are  they  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun.  The  precaution  of  shading 

| is  much  less  necessary  in  Scotland,  than  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent. 

The  pine  and  fir  tribe  does  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  when  transplanted 

as  the  broad-leaved  trees  ; for  which  reason,  most  of  the  sorts  planted  for 
ornament,  such  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  Weymouth  pine,  Siberian  pine,  &c., 
should  always  be  kept  by  the  nurserymen  in  pots.  The  Scotch  pine,  the 
larch,  the  spruce,  the  silver  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  the  Corsican  pine,  and  the 
Weymouth  pine,  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  from  the  seed-bed, 
in  the  second  year ; and,  after  remaining  one  year  in  these  lines,  they  may  be 
removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Very  few  species  can  be  kept 
with  advantage  for  a ionger  period  in  the  nursery  than  3 years  ; viz.  two  in 
i the  seed-bed,  and  one  transplanted.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  for  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  whether  they  are  grown  singly  or  in  scattered  groups  for 
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ornament,  or  in  masses  for  useful  purposes  in  plantations.  In  the  former 
case,  to  remove  any  of  the  branches  would  destroy  the  object  in  view  ; and 
in  the  latter,  if  the  plantation  is  of  suitable  thickness,  the  lower  branches  begin 
to  die  off  of  themselves,  after  the  trees  have  acquired  a certain  age  and  growth, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  assist  nature,  by  cutting  off  the  branches  close 
to  the  trunk,  the  moment  they  begin  to  show  indications  of  decay. 

Genus  I. 


PI'NUS  L.  The  Pine.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification . Lin.  Gen.,  499  ; FI.  Br.,  1031. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  2d  ed.,  1.  t.  1. 

Synonymes.  Le  pin,  Fr. ; Fichte,  Pynbaum,  or  Kiefer,  Ger.  ; Pynboom,  Dutch ; Pino,  Ital.  and 
Span. ; Pinu,  Anglo-Saxon  ; Pinnua,  Welsh  ; Peigne,  Erse. 

Derivation.  The  word  Pinus  comes  from  the  Greek  pinos,  used  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  the 
pine  tree.  Pinos  has  for  its  root  pion,  which  signifies  fat ; because  the  trees  of  this  genus  furnish 
pitch  and  tar.  Others  derive  the  word  Pinus  from  pin,  or  pyn,  a mountain  or  rock,  Celtic ; in 
allusion  to  the  habitat  of  the  tree  ; the  British  towns  Pen-ryn,  Pen.rith,  and  Pen-maen  ; and  the 
Spanish  ones,  Penna-flor,  Penna-fiel,  Ac.,  being  so  called  from  being  built  on  hills,  or  rocks. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Male  flowers  in  grouped  catkins.  Pollen  contained  in 
2 cells,  formed  in  the  scale,  that  open  lengthwise.  Female  flowers  with  2 
ovules.  Strobile  in  most  species  ovately  conical.  Carpels  or  outer  scales 
thickened  at  the  tip,  exceeding  the  bracteas  or  their  outer  scales  in  length, 
and  concealing  them  ; persistent. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  sheathed,  evergreen ; linear,  rigid, 
in  groups  of  2,  3,  or  5 ; each  group  arising  out  of  a scaly  sheath.  Flowers , 
males  whitish  yellow,  powdery.  Fruit  a cone. 

Evergreen  trees,  generally  of  large  size,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  both  useful  and  ornamental.  They  flower, 
in  Britain,  in  May  and  June,  and  generally  ripen  their  cones  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  The  species  may  be  arranged  either  according  to  their 
cones  or  their  leaves ; and  we  have  adopted  the  latter  feature  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  sections,  because  it  is  applicable  to  trees  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth ; and  because  many  of  the  species  in  London  gardens  have  not  yet 
borne  cones. 

The  following  is  our  arrangement  of  the  species  in  British  gardens  : — 

§ i.  Bince.  — Leaves  2 in  a sheath. 


A.  Natives  of  Europe. 


1. 

sylvestris. 

5.  (L.)  Pallas/atfdr. 

8. 

Pmea. 

2. 

Pumilio. 

6.  (L.)  pyrenaica. 

9. 

halepensis. 

3. 

Larfcio. 

7.  Pinaster. 

10. 

briitia. 

4. 

(L.)  austriaca. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

11. 

Banksiana. 

14.  resinosa. 

16. 

contorta. 

12, 

inops. 

15.  mitis.  • 

17. 

turbinata. 

13. 

pungens. 

§ ii.  Ternatce.  — Leaves  3 in  a 

sheath. 

A.  Natives  of  North  America. 

18. 

Tae'da. 

23.  Sabimawa. 

27. 

californiana. 

19. 

rigida. 

24.  Coulteri. 

28. 

muricata. 

20. 

Fraseri. 

25.  australis. 

29. 

tuberculata. 

21. 

serotina. 

26.  insignis. 

30. 

radiata 

22. 

ponderosa 

B.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

31. 

'Pcocote. 

32.  patula. 

33. 

Llavetffta. 
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C.  Natives  of  the  Canaries , India,  China , and  Australia . 

34.  canariensis.  36.  Gerar diana.  38.  timoriensis. 

35.  longifolia.  37.  sinensis. 

§ iii.  Quince. — Leaves  5 in  a sheath. 

A.  Cones  with  the  Scales  more  or  less  thickened  at  the  Apex. 
a.  Natives  of  Mexico  or  Guatemala. 

* Cones  long.  42.  Montezuma.  **  Cones  short . 

43.  macrophylla.  46.  leiophylla. 

oocarpa. 


39.  Hartwegw. 

40.  Devoniawa. 

41.  Russelhawa. 


44.  Pseudo-£trobus. 


47. 


B. 


51  tftrobus. 


45.  filifolia.  48.  apulcensis. 

b.  Natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

49.  occidentals. 

Cones  with  the  Scales  not  thickened  at  the  Apex. 
a.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 

50.  Cembra. 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

52.  Lambertiawa.  53.  montfcola. 

c.  Natives  of  Nepal  and  Mexico. 

54.  excelsa.  55.  Ayacahuile. 


§ i.  Bince.  — Leaves  generally  2 in  a sheath. 


A. 

t 1.  P.  sylve'stris  L. 


Natives  of  Europe. 

The  wood,  or  Scotch,  Pine,  or  Scotch  Fir. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1418.  ; Smith  FI.  Br.,  t.  1031.;  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  150.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed. 
8vo,  1.  t.  1. 

Synonymes.  P ■ rubra  Mill.  Diet.  No.  3. ; P.  sylvestris  commhnis  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  366.  ; ? P. 
Escardna  Risso  ; Pin  Sauvage,  Pin  d’Ecosse,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Fohre,  gemeine  Fichte,  Kieffer,  Tanne, 
and  55  other  names,  which  are  given  in  Hayne’s  Abbildung.,  Ger.  ; Pynboom,  Dutch  ; Pino  syl- 
vatico,  Ital.  ; Pino  sylvestre,  Span. ; Fyrre,  Dan.  and  Swed. ; Sosna,  Pol.,  Boh.,  and  Buss. 
Engravings.  Med.  Bot.,  t.  207.  ; Pall. 

Ross.,  t.  2.  f.  1. ; Mill.  Illust.,  t.  82.  ; 

Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.,  p.  274.  ; Black., 
t.  490.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  35.  t.  2460.  ; 

Lamb.  Pin.,  2d  ed.,  1.  t.  1.  ; the 
plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit. ; and  our  Jig.  1761. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  rigid, 
in  pairs.  Young  cones 
stalked,  recurved. 

Crest  of  the  an- 
thers very  small. 

(Smith.)  Buds 
(^g.1759.)  ovate, 
blunt  - pointed, 
from  a in.  to  ^ in. 
long,  and  a in. 
wide  in  the  broad- 
est part ; white, 
with  a reddish  tip, 
the  white  pro- 
by  resinous  exuda- 
The  central  bud 
generally  with  5 or  6 smaller 
ones  round  it.  Leaves  (fig- 
1760.  b)  from  1^  in.  to 
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2§  in.  long  ; somewhat  waved  and  twisted  ; slightly  concave  on  the  upper, 
and  convex  on  the  under,  surface ; light  bluish  green,  finelv  serrulated 
on  the  edges ; the  sheath  lacerated  and  slightly  ringed.  Cones  (fig.  ] 
1760.  a)  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  long,  and  from  1 in.  to  1^  in.  broad.  Scales  I 
(fig.  1760.  d)  from  1 in.  to  l£in.  long,  terminating  in  an  irregular  four-  I 
sided  projecting  point,  often  recurved.  Seeds,  with  the  wing  (c),  from  i 
1 in.  to  li  in.  long;  without  the  wing,  from in.  to  in.  long;  dark-  | 
coloured.  Cotyledons  5 to  7.  A tall,  straight,  hardy,  long-lived  tree,  from  ! 
60  ft.  to  100  ft.  high ; Europe  generally,  but  not  of  America  ; flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  cones  about  18  months  afterwards  ; the  j 
most  valuable,  for  its  timber,  of  all  the  European  species  of  Pinus. 

Varieties.  Like  all  trees  which  have  an  extensive  geographical  range,  and 
grow  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  and  at  great  elevations  as  well  as  in 
plains,  the  varieties  and  variations  of  the  Scotch  pine  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous ; both  as  respects  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  tree,'  and  the  i 
quality  of  its  timber  and  resinous  products.  On  poor  soils,  at  great  ele-  1 
vations,  it  becomes  a diminutive  shrub  : and  in  low  situations,  where  it 
is  a lofty  timber  tree,  the  wood  on  some  light  sandy  soils  is  white,  almost  « 
without  resin,  and  of  little  duration  ; while  on  other  soils,  of  a colder  and  j 
more  substantial  nature,  it  is  red,  heavy,  and  of  great  durability.  It  appears,  fl 
also,  that  the  same  situation  will  produce  both  white-wooded  and  red-wooded  j 
trees ; anu  seeds  from  red-wooded  trees  will,  it  is  said,  in  some  instances,  j 
produce  others  the  wood  of  which  is  red. 

a.  Timber  Trees. 

i P.  s.  1 vulgaris.  The  common  wild  Pine.  (fig. 

1761.,  to  our  usual  scale.) — Thus  described 
by  Don  of  Forfar.  Branches  forming  a 
pyramidal  head ; leaves  marginated,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  but  little  glaucous 
underneath ; cones  considerably  elongated, 
and  tapering  to  a point,  and  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  very  rugged.  “ This  variety  seems 
to  be  but  short-lived,  becoming  soon  stunted 
in  its  appearance,  and  it  is  altogether  a very 
inferior  tree  to  either  variety  2,  or  variety  3.” 

(Cal.  Mem.,  i.  p.  123.) 

? P.  s.  2 horizontdlis.  P.  horizontalis  Don  of 
Forfar ; P.  sylvestris  var.  montana  Sang , 

Plant.  Cal.  p.  65.  ; the  Speyside  Pine, 

Ilort.  Soc. ; the  Highland  Pine,  Grigor  in 
Gard.  Mag.  viii.  p.  10.  ; the  horizontal- 

branched  wild  Pine,  Laws.  ; the  red-wooded  Scotch  Pine,  Sang ; 

? P.  rubra  Mill.  Diet,  and  N.  Du  Ham.  — This  variety  is  described 
by  Don  of  Forfar  as  being  “ strongly  marked  and  permanent.”  It 
“ is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  disposition  of  its  branches, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  horizontal  direction,  and  for  a ten- 
dency to  bend  downwards  close  by  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are 
broader  than  those  of  the  first  variety,  and  serrulated,  and  not  mar- 
ginated. They  are  distinguishable  at  a distance  by  their  much  lighter 
and  beautiful  glaucous  colour.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  so 
rugged  as  in  the  preceding  variety.  Its  cones  are  thicker,  not  so 
much  pointed,  and  smoother.  The  tree  seems  to  be  a more  hardy 
plant,  being  easily  reconciled  to  very  various  soils  and  situations.  It 
grows  very  freely,  and  quickly  arrives  at  a considerable  size.” 
t P.  s.  3 uncindta  (see  fig.  1672.).  The  hook-coned  wild  Pine;  Mar 
Forest  wild  Pine,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  — Another 
of  Don  of  Forfar’s  varieties,  which  is  described  hv  him,  in  the 
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article  before  quoted,  as  a remarkable  va- 
riety, quite  distinct  both  from  P.  s.  vulgaris 
and  P.  s.  horizontalis.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  hooked  cone  is  quite  different,  both 
in  its  general  form,  and  the  form  of  its 
scales,  from  the  cone  of  P.  (s.)  p.  Miighus, 
which  is  also  often  called  P.  uncinata. 

T P.  s.  4 haguenensis.  Pin  de  Haguenau,  Fr. ; 

Rothentanne  of  Schottel,  seedsman,  Ras- 
tadt. — This  variety  was  introduced  from  the 
Forests  of  Haguenau  (whence  its  name)  and 
Rastadt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Lawson’s  Manual : — 

“ The  old  trees  are  remarkably  tall,  straight, 
free  from  branches,  except  near  the  summit, 
with  remarkably  smooth  reddish-coloured 
bark.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are 
longer  than  those  of  anv  of  the  preceding 
varieties  ; they  are  much  waved  or  twisted, 
of  a light  green  slightly  glaucous  colour,  and 
minutely  serrulated  ; the  young  terminal  buds 
are  of  a peculiar  reddish  colour,  and  generally  more  or  less 
covered  with  whitish  resin.  The  young  plants  are,  besides  their 
difference  in  shade  of  colour,  readily  distinguished  by  their  stronger 
and  more  rapid  growth.”  ( Agricult . Manual,  p.  230.) 

® P.  s.  5 rigensis.  Pin  de  Riga,  Desf.  Hist.  t.  ii.  p.  61.  ; Pin  de  Russie, 
Pin  de  Mature,  Fr.  — This  variety  is  said  to  constitute  the  forests 
of  Lithuania  and  Livonia. 

Other  Timber  Tree  Varieties.  The  names  of  several  might  be  given  from 
books  ; but,  as  we  could  neither  accompany  them  with  descriptions  nor 
synonymes,  nor  refer  to  any  place  where  living  plants  may  be  seen,  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use.  P.  s.  altissima,  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden,  is  a strong-growing  variety,  resembling  the 
pin  de  Haguenau,  and  is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  raised  from 
Caucasian  seeds  ; but  P.  altissima  is  a name  more  generally  applied  to  P. 
Laricio  than  to  P.  sylvestris. 

b.  Varieties  curious  or  ornamental. 

? P.  s.  6 genevensis.  Pin  de  Tarare,  Fr. ; the  Geneva  wild  Pine. — There 
is  a plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  a 
portrait  of  which  is  given  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.  vol.  viii.,  by  which 
it  appears  to  be  a low  crooked  tree,  with  numerous  twisted  branches, 
extending  considerably  at  the  base. 

? P.  s.  7 monophylla  Hodgins.  — The  leaves  are  long  and  glaucous,  and 
those  of  each  sheath  are  generally  attached  to  each  other  through- 
out their  length  ; though  when  the  points  are  taken  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  apparently  single  leaf  twisted,  it  separates 
into  two,  and  sometimes  into  three,  leaves.  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

? P.  s.  8 scaridsa.  P.  scariosa  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; ? P.  squamosa  Bose 
Nouv.  Cours  d'Agr.  art.  Pin,  and.  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  2292. — Cones 
small,  with  long  scales,  flat  at  the  tips,  and  bent  buck.  Native  of 
the  Lower  Alps.  {Bose.)  A French  variety.  Introduced  about 
1820. 

5 P.  s.  9 intermedia. — This  is  a Russian  variety,  having  slender  young 
shoots  depressed  towards  the  stem,  and  leaves  shorter  and  less  glau- 
cous than  those  of  the  species.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

? P.  s.  10  altdica  Ledebour.  — Raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Lede- 
bour  in  1836.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
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i P.  s.  11  tortuosa  Don  of  Forfar.  — Leaves  shorter  than  those  of  P.  s. 
vulgaris,  and  somewhat  curled,  or  rather  twisted. 

Other  Varieties . P.  rotundata,  and  some  other  species  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  varieties  of  P.  sylvestris,  are  described  by  Link  ; and  P.  hamata 
and  P.  argentea  are  described  by  Stevens,  as  given  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol. 
xv.  p.  224.,  but  none  of  these  kinds  have  yet  been  introduced.  We  might 
also  have  include.!  in  the  above  list  P.  (s.)  pumilio;  but  though  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a variety  of  P.  sylvestris,  yet  it  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent both  in  appearance  and  magnitude,  that  we  have  kept  it  apart. 

The  weight  of  the  wood  of  P.  sylvestris  varies  according  to  its  age  and 
other  circumstances.  A cubic  foot,  in  a green  state,  generally  weighs  from 
54  lb.  to  74  lb.  ; and,  in  a dry  state,  from  31  lb.  to  41  lb.  The  wood  is  valued, 
like  that  of  every  other  pine,  in  proportion  to  its  freeness  from  knots  ; and  it 
is  found  that  the  knots  of  this  species  are  much  more  easily  worked,  and  much 
less  liable  to  drop  out  of  flooring  boards,  than  is  the  case  with  knotty  boards 
of  the  spruce  or  silver  fir.  The  facility  with  which  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
pine  is  worked  occasions  its  employment  in  joinery  and  house  carpentry,  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  timber,  wherever  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  at  once  straight,  light,  and  stiff,  and,  consequently,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  rafters,  girders,  joists,  &c.,  which  may  be  made  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions of  this  timber  than  of  any  other.  In  point  of  durability,  if  it  is  kept 
dry,  it  equals  the  oak ; more  especially  if  it  has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
resinous.  As  a timber  tree,  for  planting  in  poor  dry  soils  and  in  exposed 
situations,  none  can  excel  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  only  equalled  by  the 
larch.  In  Britain,  it  surpasses  every  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
for  sheltering  other  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  being 
of  a more  conical  shape,  admits  more  light  and  air  to  the  heads  of  the  trees 
which  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  it.  The  Scotch  pine  is,  however,  altogether 
unfit  for  giving  shelter  in  single  rows,  unless  the  branches  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  the  roots  have  free  scope  on  every 
side.  Hence,  this  pine,  like  every  other  species  of  the  tribe,  is  altogether 
unfit  for  a hedgerow  tree  When  planted  in  narrow  belts  round  fields  for 
shelter,  it  soon  becomes  unsightly,  unless  the  trees  stand  so  thin  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  clothed  with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  true 
situation  for  this  tree,  when  grown  for  timber,  is  in  masses  over  extensive 
surfaces.  A granitic  soil,  it  is  generally  allowed  both  by  British  and  Conti- 
nental writers,  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  Scotch  pine  ; and  the  sand  and 
gravel  of  the  Forests  of  Rastadt  and  Haguenau  are  composed  of  the  debris 
of  this  rock.  It  does  not  harden  its  wood  well  when  growing  on  the  grau- 
wacke  ; and  it  is  short-lived,  and  never  attains  a large  size,  on  chalk.  It  will 
grow  and  flourish  in  any  kind  of  soil,  from  a sand  to  a clay,  provided  the 
substratum  be  rubble  or  rock ; but  in  wet  tilly  soils  it  ought  never  to  be 
planted ; because,  whenever  the  roots  have  exhausted  the  upper  soil,  and 
begin  to  perforate  the  subsoil,  the  tree  languishes  and  dies.  It  is  justly  ob- 
served by  Mathews,  that  the  natural  location  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  poor  sandy 
soils  does  not  result  from  these  soils  being  best  adapted  for  it;  but  from  the 
seeds  which  are  blown  about  by  the  winds  rising  readily  in  such  soils,  and  the 
plants  growing  more  vigorously  in  them  than  any  other  tree.  Should  any  one 
doubt  this,  he  observes,  let  him  make  an  excursion  into  Mar  Forest,  and  there 
he  will  find  the  Scotch  pine  in  every  description  of  soil  and  situation,  but 
always  thriving  best  in  good  timber  soil  ; and,  in  short,  not  differing  very 
materially,  in  respect  to  soil,  from  the  sycamore,  the  elm,  the  oak,  or  the  ash. 
The  Scotch  pine  produces  cones  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years ; and 
every  cone  generally  contains  from  60  to  100  seeds.  The  cones  are  gathered 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  laid  in  a dry  loft,  where  they 
will  keep  good  fora  year  or  two,  if  not  wanted  for  sowing;  and  whence  they 
may  be  taken  in  early  spring,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  at  any  season,  and 
slightly  dried  on  a kiln,  as  already  mentioned,  p.  949 
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* i 2.  P.  (s.)  pumi'lio  Hcenke.  The  dwarf,  or  Mountain,  Pine. 

Identification.  Haenke  Beob.,  fi8. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  2. 

Synonyrnes.  P.  sylvestris  mont&na  y Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.3.  p.  366.  ; P.  s.  hiimilis  y Neal.  ; P . 
hdmilis,  &c.,  Tourn.  Inst.  586.,  Link  Abhaitd.  p.  171.  ; Pin  nain,  Fr. ; Krumholz,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  2. ; our  fig.  1765.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  figs.  1763.  and  1764. 
of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  generally  recumbent.  Leaves  short,  stiff,  some- 
what twisted ; thickly  distributed  over  the  branches,  with  long,  lacerated, 
woolly,  white  sheaths.  Cones,  when  young,  erect  ; when  mature,  pointing 
outwards.  Buds  (Jig.  1763.)  ovate,  blunt,  resinous.  Leaves  (Jig.  1764.  c) 


1765. 


from  2 in.  to  2£  in.  long;  sheaths,  at  first,  from  a in.  to  If  in.  long,  white 
and  lacerated  ; afterwards  falling  off  or  shrinking  to  A in.  or  f in.  long,  and 
becoming  dark  brown  or  black.  Cones  ( d ) from  1 i in.  to  2 in.  long,  and 
from  f in.  to  1 in.  broad ; reddish  or  dark  purplish  brown  when  young,  and 
of  a dull  brown  when  mature.  Scales  ( h ) and  seeds  (a)  resembling  those 
of  P.  sylvestris,  but  smaller.  Cotyledons  5 to  7.  A large  spreading  bush, 
or  low  tree.  Europe,  on  mountains.  Height  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced 
in  1779.  Flowering  and  ripening  its  cones  at  the  same  time  as  the  Scotch 
pine,  when  in  a similar  locality. 

Varieties. 

a i P.  (s.)  p.  2 rubrcejlbra.  — Flowers  red. 

a 1 P.  (s')  p.  3 Fischeri  Booth,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836,  Lawson's  Man. 
p.  333. — In  the  shoots  and  foliage,  it  bears  so  strong  a resemblance 
to  P.  (s.)  pumilio,  that  we  doubt  very  much  if  it  even  merits  to  be 
considered  as  a variety  of  that  species.  In- 
troduced in  1832.  H.  S. 

« t P.  ( s .)  p.  4 Mughus.  P.  s.  Miigho  Matt. 

Camer. ; P.  montana  Baum.  Cat. ; P.  Miigho 
Jacq.,  Poir.,  and  N.  Du  Ham.  v.  p.  233. 
t.  68.  (our^gs.  1766.  and  1767.,  the  latter 
showing  the  cone,  seed,  scale,  ana  sheath  of 
leaves,  of  the  natural  size)  ; P.  echinata 
Hort. ; P.  uncinata  Bamond  in  Dec.,  Lodd. 

Cat.  ed.  1836 ; the  Mugho  wild  Pine ; Pin 
Mugho,  Torchepin,  Pin  suffis,  Pin  crin,  Pin 
du  Brianfonnais,  Pin  de  Montagne,  Fr.  ; 

Bergfichte,  Ger.  ; Mughi,  Ital. — This  variety 
is  included  by  Aiton  and  others  in  the  pre- 
ceding one;  but,  having  seen  both  sorts 
bearing  cones,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
distinct,  though  they  bear  so  close  a resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  foliage  and  habit, 


1766.  P.  (s.) 
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that,  when  the  cones 
are  absent,  they 
might  be  supposed 
to  be  identical.  It 
is  remarked  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel , 
that  all  the  pub- 
lished figures  of  this 
variety  are  bad,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
one  given  in  that 
work,  from  which 
ours  is  copied.  On 
comparing^gs.  1764. 
and  1767.,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  cones 
of  P.  (s.)  p.  Mu- 
ghus,  independently 
of  the  peculiar  pro- 
tuberant appearance 
of  the  scales,  are 
larger  than  those  of 
P.  (s.)  pumilio.  This 
and  other  differences 
in  the  cones  are  quite  ' 
sufficient,  in  a technical  point  of  view,  to  constitute  P.  (s.)  p. 
Miighus  and  P.  (s.)  pumilio  distinct  species  ; but,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  bear  such  obvious  marks  of  belonging  to  P.  sylvestris,  in 
their  foliage,  habit,  and  locality,  that  we  cannot  for  a moment  hesi- 
tate about  their  connexion  with  that  species. 
m 1 P.  (s.)  p.  5 M.  nana.  The  Knee  Pine  of  the  Styrian  Alps. — Never 
grows  above  3 ft.  high.  ( Antoine's  Coniferen,  p.  13. ; and  Gard.  Mag., 
1841,  p.  29.)  A plant  has  been  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin,  since  1817 ; and,  in  20  years,  it  has  not  attained  a 
greater  height  than  an  ordinary-sized  man’s  knee. 

Other  Varieties.  P.  (s.)  pumilio  and  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  that,  if  it  were  desirable 
to  increase  the  number  of  subvarieties,  there  might  be  a dwarf,  a tall,  and  a 
medium  form  given  to  each.  In  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  there 
is  a handsome,  erect-growing,  small  tree  of  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus,  under  the 
name  of  P.  uncinata,  and  also  a dwarf  plant,  under  the  same  name  ; both 
producing  hooked  cones. 

1 3.  P.  LarTcio  Poir.  The  Corsican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 

Identification.  Poir.  in  Lam.  Encyc.,  5.  p.  339. ; Dec.  Fr.  FI.,  3.  p.  274. 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  £ marftima  A it.  Hort.  Kew.  iii.  p.  366. ; P.  maritima,  ed.  2.  v.  p.  315. ; 
Pinastro,  Pino  chiappino,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1 . t.  4.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  69.  and  69.  f.  2. ; the  plates  of  this  species 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; our,/?#.  1771.  to  our  usual  scale,  from  a specimen  received  from 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden ; and  figs.  1768.  to  1770.  of  the  natural  size 

Spec.  Char .,  #c.  Leaves  lax,  twice  the  length  of  the  cones.  Cones  conical, 
often  in  pairs,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  threes  or  in  fours.  Scales  convex 
on  the  back,  elliptic  in  their  general  form,  scarcely  angular,  and  very  slightly 
pointed.  Male  flowers  almost  sessile,  elongated,  having  the  anthers  ter- 
minated by  a small  round  crest.  Bud  (see  Jig.  1768.)  from  Jin.  to  1 in. 
long;  and  from  fin.  to  £ in.  broad ; ovate,  with  a long  narrow  point,  and 
concave  at  the  sides,  resembling  a camel-hair  pencil.  Scales  adpressed,  and 
encrusted  with  white  resin.  The  centre  bud  generally  surrounded  by  three 
or  more  small  buds.  Cones  varying  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  or  more  in  length ; 
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and  from  f in.  to  1a  in.  in  breadth.  The 
points  of  the  scales  turned  over  like  an 
under  lip,  and  terminating  in  a point 
which  has  a very  small  prickle,  often 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  colour  of  the 
cone  tawny,  and  the  interior  part  of  the 
scales  purple.  Leaves  vary- 
ing in  length  from  4 in.  to 
6 in.  and  upwards  ; gene- 
rally two  in  a sheath  on  the 
side  branches,  but  occasion- 
ally three  on  the  leading 
shoots.  Seeds  greyish  or 
black,  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  P.  sylvestris.  Cotyledons 
(see  jig.  1770.)  6 to  8.  A 
lofty  tree.  Corsica,  Spain, 

Italy,  Greece,  and  various 
parts  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Hartz  in  Ger- 
many, and  Caucasus  in 
Russia  ; generally  on  deeper 
soil  than  P.  sylvestris.  Height  60  ft., 

80  ft.,  100  ft.,  150  ft.,  according  to  the 
variety,  the  climate,  and  the  soil.  In- 
troduced in  1759.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  its  cones  are  ripe  in  November  of 
the  second  year. 

Varieties.  Judging  from  the  names  in 
Continental  catalogues,  these  are  nume- 
rous ; but,  as  these  names  are  chiefly  expressive  of  different  localities,  we 
are  ignorant  how  far  the  plants  are  really  distinct.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel  only  one  variety  is  given,  which  is  characterised  by  the  cones  being 
greenish,  those  of  the  species  being  described  as  of  a tawny  or  fawn 
colour.  Delamarre,  in  his  Trade  Pratique , See.,  enumerates  five 
varieties,  some  of  which,  however,  are  considered  by  M.  Vilmorin  as 
being  probably  species  ; the  cones  not  having  yet  been  seen. 

f P.  L.  1 corsicdna.  Laricio  de  1’ lie  de  Corse,  Delamarre. — 

Cones  of  a tawny  or  fallow  colour. 

? P.  L.  2 subviridis  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  — Cones  of  a greenish 
yellow. 

f P.  L.3  caramanica.  P.  caramanica  Bose ; P.  caramaniensis 
Bon  Jard.,  ed.  1837,  p.  974.  ; Laricio  de  Caramanie  ou  de 
l’Asia  Mineure,  Delamarre ; ? P.  romana  Lond.  Hort.  Soc. 

Gard.  — P.  L.  caramanica  seldom  grows  to  above  half  the 
height  of  P.  L.  corsicana : it  has  a much  rounder  and 
more  bushy  head,  with  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  leaves, 
slender  branches,  reddish-coloured  bark,  and  reddish  buds, 
which  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  white  resin. 

The  scales  of  the  cones,  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
P.  L.  corsicana,  are  tipped  with  a harder  and  more  horny 
point.  Introduced  into  France  from  the  Levant  in  1798, 
and  to  England  in  1820. 

£ P.  L.  4 calabrica.  Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre,  De/a- 
marre.  — This  pine,  Michaux  and  Vilmorin  remark  in  a 
note  to  Delamarre’s  work,  resembles  the  pine  of  Caramania; 
but  there  are  only  young  plants  of  it  in  France,  which  have 
not  yet  fruited. 
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i P.  L.  5 austriaca.  P.  austriaca  Hdss ; Laricio  d’Autriche,  ou  de  la 
Hongrie,  Delavuirre.  — Scarcely  differs  from  P.  caramanica,  which 
grows  both  in  Romania  and  in  the  Crimea.  We  are  satisfied  of  this, 
not  only  from  living  plants  in  British  gardens,  but  from  cones  which 
we  have  received  from  Vienna. 

Other  Varieties.  P.  altissima  and  probably  some  other  names  are  applied 
to  P.  Laricio,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  but  not  in  such  a manner  as  to  enable 
us  to  state  anything  satisfactory  respecting  them.  The  only  truly  distinct 
forms  of  this  species,  in  our  opinion,  are,  P.  L.  corsicana,  P.  L.  carama- 
nica (of  which  there  is  a handsome  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  P.  romana),  P.  L.  Pallast'ann  (of  which  there 
are  trees  at  White  Knights  and  Boyton),  and  perhaps  P.  L.  pyrenaica  ; the 
two  last  we  have  treated  as  species,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  distinct. 
The  branches  are  disposed  in  whorls,  of  five  or  six  in  a whorl ; which  are 
distinguished  from  the  branches  of  P.  Pinaster,  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turned  in  a lateral  direction  at  their  extremities,  especially  in  full-grown  trees. 
The  leaves  vary  much  in  length,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows.  The  shortest  are  generally  4 or  5 inches,  and  the  longest  7 
or  8 inches,  long.  The  cones  are  commonly 
in  pairs,  but  sometimes  three  and  some- 
times four  occur  together  : they  point 
horizontally  and  slightly  downwards,  and 
sometimes  they  are  slightly  curved,  so  as 
to  be  concave  at  the  extremity  of  the  side 
next  the  ground.  They  are  from  2 in.  to 
3 in.,  or  more,  in  length;  of  a ruddy  yellow 
or  tawny  colour,  or  greenish.  In  France, 
according  to  Thouin,  P.  Larifcio  grows 
two  thirds  faster  than  the  Scotch  pine, 
placed  in  a similar  soil  and  situation. 

Baudrillart  says  that  the  wood  of  P. 

Laricio  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
elasticity  of  that  of  P.  sylvestris.  Previ- 
ously to  the  year  1788,  the  wood  was  only 
used  by  the  French  government  for  the 
beams,  the  flooring,  and  the  side  planks  of 
ships  ; but,  in  that  year,  the  administration 
of  the  marine  sent  two  engineers  to  examine 
the  Forests  of  Lonca  and  Rospa  in  Corsica,  in  which  abundance  of  trees  were 
found  fit  for  masts.  After  this,  entire  vessels  were  built  with  it : only  it  was 
found  necessary  to  give  greater  thickness  to  the  masts,  in  order  to  supply  its 
want  of  strength  and  elasticity.  The  thickness  of  the  sap  wood  in  P.  Laricio 
is  greater  than  in  most  other  species  of  pine  ; but  the  heart  wood  is  found  to 
be  of  very  great  duration.  In  Corsica,  it  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used,  when  of  36  or  40  years’  growth.  It  is  easily  worked,  and 
is  used  both  by  cabinetmakers  and  sculptors  in  wood  ; the  figures  which  orna- 
ment the  heads  of  vessels  being  generally  made  of  it.  In  Britain,  the  tree 
hitherto  can  only  be  considered  as  being  one  of  ornament ; and,  as  such,  it 
deserves  to  be  planted  extensively  for  its  very  regular  and  handsome  form,  and 
the  intensely  dark  green  of  its  abundant  foliage.  It  also  deserves  planting  on 
a large  scale  as  a useful  tree,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
In  the  low  districts  of  Britain,  it  might  probably  be  a good  substitute  for  P. 
sylvestris. 

t 4-.  P.  (L.)  austri  aca  Huss.  The  Austrian,  or  black.  Pine 

Identification.  Hoss  Anleit.,  p.  6.  ; Lawson’s  Manual,  p.  33S. 

Synonymes.  P.  nigricans  Hort. ; P.  nigrescens  Hurt.  ; schwartz  Fohre,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Fig.  1772.,  showing  the  hud  of  a plant  of  two  years'  growth  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s Garde;? ; kudfig.  1773.,  a cone  of  the  natural  size,  from  a specimen  received  at  Vienna. 


1771.  P.  Laricio. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Sheath  with  from  3 to  5 rings,  at  first  of  a clear  ash  grey, 
then  becoming  reddish,  afterwards  darker,  and  at  last  black.  Leaves  from 
2 in.  to  5 in.  long;  seldom,  and  but  little,  twisted;  when  young,  erect; 
when  older,  standing  out,  and  curved  towards  the  twig ; outer  surface 
half-round,  dark  green,  glossy,  and  with  a 
sharply  serrated  margin;  inner  surface  nearly 
even,  but  slightly  dotted  along  the  ridge; 
points  prickly,  of  a yellowish  brown  or  fawn 
colour.  Buds  large,  the  leader  often  from 
l in.  to  1 i in.  long,  ovate,  with  a long  point. 

The  cone  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till 
October  in  its  second  year  ; it  is  conical, 
rounded  at  the  base,  2 or  3 inches  long, 
pointing  horizontally,  or  nearly  so  ; of 
a light  yellow  brown,  polished,  and  shin- 
ing. Seeds  very  closely  resembling  those 
of  P.  Laricio  ; and  th$  cotyledons  6 or 
8,  as  in  that  species.  The  bark  of  the 
shoots  of  the  current  year  is  of  a green- 
ish yellow,  regularly  and  deeply  raised 
by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed, 

1772  and  shining.  {Hciss's  Genteinfass/iche  An - 
leitnng,  &c.,  p.  8.)  A large  tree.  Austria,  in 
the  Breima  Forest  (Wienerwald),  the  Banate, 
upon  the  Demoglet,  near  Mehadia ; and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
at  higher  altitudes  than  Picea  pectinata. 

Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1835. 

It  flowers  about  the  end  of  May,  and  its 
cones  are  ripe  in  the  October  of  the  second  year. 

This  pine  prefers  a deep,  dry,  calcareous  sand  ; but  it  will  succeed  in  any 
soil,  provided  it  is  loose;  and  it  even  loves  a moist  soil,  if  not  too  wet.  It 
thrives  best  in  situations  having  a southern  aspect.  The  sap  wood  of  P.  aus- 
triaca  is  said  by  Hoss  to  be  of  a whitish  yellow,  and  the  heart  wood  of  a rusty 
yellow  ; the  latter  being  very  resinous,  strong,  and  tough.  It  is  much  valued 
in  Austria,  when  kept  dry ; and  is  said  to  surpass  even  the  larch  in  resisting 
the  injurious  effects  of  water,  or  of  alternate  moisture  and  dryness. 


1 5.  P.  (L.)  P a.~llasia'na  Lamb.  Pallas’s,  or  the  Tartarian,  Pine. 


Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  5. ; 

Synor.ymes.  P.  taurica  Hort.  ; P.  tata- 
rica  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in 
1797  ; P.  maritima  Pall.  Ind.  Taur. 
(according  to  a specimen  in  Mr.  Lam- 
bert’s herbarium)  ; Tzaam  in  the  Tartar 
language. 

Engravings  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  5.  ; 
the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii. ; our  figs.  1774.  and  1776. 
to  our  usual  scale  ; figs  1775.  and  1777. 
of  the  natural  size,  from  living  speci- 
mens received  from  A.  B.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  taken  from  his  trees  at  Boyton. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  pairs, 
very  long,  erect,  rigid,  chan- 
neled ; sheaths  very  short. 
Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish, 
convex,  repand.  Cone  ovate- 
oblong,  often  curved.  Scales 
slightly  tuberculate,  and  termi- 
nated by  a very  small  prickle. 
{Lamb.)  Bud  {fig.  1775.) 
fin.  to  l^in.  long,  and  from 


Lawson’s  Manual,  p.  339. 


1774.  P.  (L.)  PaltMtfna- 
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i in.  to  1 in.  broad  ; ovate,  and  pointed,  with  the  sides  con- 
cave, like  those  of  P.  Laricio,  but  much  larger.  Leaves 
(see  Jig.  1777.)  from  4 in.  to  7 or  8 inches  in  length  ; sheath 
from  Ain.  to  fin.  in  length.  Cones  from  4 in.  to  5 in.  in 
length,  and  from  li  in.  to  If  in.  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
part:  ovate-oval,  acuminate,  horizontal  in  their  direction, 
and  slightly  incurved  at  the  extremities,  which  point  down- 
wards. Scales  as  in  those  of  P.  Laricio,  but  larger.  A 
large  spreading  tree.  Taurica.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  some- 
times 80  ft.  Introduced  in  1790.  It  flowers  in  the  end  of  May, 
and  its  cones  are  ripe  in  November  of  the  second  year. 

Varieties.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  P.  L.  Pallasiarca,  like 
every  other  variety  of  P.  Laricio,  is  liable  to  sport  ; and, 
accordingly,  of  the  trees  possessed  by  Mr.  Lambert,  one 
has  the  cones  straight  and  short,  and  another  long  and  crooked.  The  P. 
taurica  of  the  London  gardens 
is  without  doubt  a synonyme, 
and  not  even  a variety. 

This  tree  is  about  the  size  of 
P.  sylvestris,  but  much  more 
spreading,  sending  out  numerous 
large,  -•declining,  and  horizontal 
branches  from  the  summit  to  the 
base;  the  lower  branches  almost 
equalling  the  trunk  itself  in  size. 

The  chief  circumstance  in  which 


1775. 

P.  (L.)  Pall  is iu 


76.  P.  (L.)  Pallasi  >n«. 

P.  (L.)  Pallastdna  differs  from 
P.  Laricio,  judging  from  the  trees 
at  White  Knights,  is  in  the  length 
of  the  cones  : the  leaves  are  also 
larger  than  those  of  P.  Laricio; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  differ- 
ence may  be  compared  to  that 
which  exists  between  T'llia  eu- 


P.  (L.)  Pallasi,!  no. 
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ropae'a  and  T.  e.  grandifolia,  or  the  pin  de  Hageneau  and  the  pin  de 
Geneve. 


£ 6.  P.  (L.)  pyrena'ica  Lap.  The  Pyrenean  Pine. 

Identification.  La  Peyrouse  Supp.  FI.  Pyren. ; Bon  Jard.,  ed.  1837,  p.  975.;  Lawson’s  Manual, 
p.  335. 

Synonymes.  P.  hispanica  Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain,  2.  p.  237. ; Pinaster  hispanica  Roxas  di  San 
Clemente  ; P.  penicellus  Lap.  Hist,  des  PI.  des  Pyrenees  ; P.  halepensis  m&jor  Ann.  d'llort.  de 
Paris,  13.  p.  i 87.  ; Pin  Nazaron,  Pin  pinceau,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Our  fig.  1780.  from  a cone  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  fig.  1778.  from  a bud  of  the 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  both  of  the  natural  size;  and  fig.  1779.,  to  our  usual 
scale,  from  a tree  growing,  in  1837,  at  Woodside,  near  Hatfield,  the  residence  of  John  Church,  Esq. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  long,  in  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  ; 
branches  dispersed,  naked,  scaly  when  young.  Cones  conical, 
smooth,  and  a little  recurved,  seeds  hard.  (Lap.)  The  tree  when 
young  somewhat  resembles  P.  halepensis,  but  when  older  it  assumes 
a much  higher  stature,  and  a more  pyramidal  form.  The  cones  are, 
like  those  of  P.  halepensis,  on  strong  footstalks  ; but,  instead  of 
pointing  downwards,  they  are  always  in  a horizontal  direction.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  fine ; but  strong  and  upright,  and  arranged  round 
the  branches  like  the  hairs  of  a camel-hair  pencil,  whence  the  name 
of  pin  pinceau.  They  are  sometimes  three  in  a sheath,  on  the 
young  shoots.  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  d’Hort.  de  Paris,  xiii.  p.  186.)  A 
majestic  tree.  Spain,  in  the  extensive  forests  of  the  Sierra  de 
Segura,  and  other  places.  Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in 
1834.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  cones  are  ripened  in  the  November  177s. 
of  the  second  year. 

Captain  Cook,  who  introduced  this  pine,  describes  it  as  quite  hardy,  of  quick 

growth,  and  from  its  noble  appearance,  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  clear 


transparent  colour  of  both  the  bark  and  foliage,  likely  to  be  a vast  acquisition 
to  our  park  scenery.  The  timber  is  white  and  dry,  being  nearly  without  tur- 
pentine; but  the  cones  exude  a most  delicious  balsamic  odour,  as  do  the 
leaves.  H.  S. 

£ 7.  P.  Pinaster  Ait.  The  Pinaster,  or  Cluster,  Pine. 

j Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  3G7. 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  y Lin.  Syst.  Reich.  4.  p.  172.  ; P.  marltima  altera  Du  Ham.  Arb  No  4 

3 Q 
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t.  29.  ; P.  maritima  N.  Du  Ham.  5.  p 240. ; P.  syrtica  Thore  Prom,  sur  les  C&tes  dc  Gascogne, 
p.  161.  ; P.  Massoniaraa  Lamb.  2 ed.  118. ; Pin  de  Bordeaux,  Pin  des  Landes  ; Pinastro,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  No.  4.  t.  26.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  9. ; N.  Du  Ham  , 5.  t.  72.  and 
72.  bis  f.  1.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.  vol.  viii. ; our  fig.  1786.,  to  our  usual 
scale ; figs.  1781.  and  1782.,  of  the  natural  size,  from  Dropmore  and  Pain’s  Hill  specimens. 

Spec,  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  very  long.  Cones  conical,  placed  in 
whorls  of  3,  4,  or  even  as  many  as  8,  together  ; rather  solitary,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves  ; the 
backs  of  the  scales 
forming  each  a rhom- 
boidal  pyramid,  with 
two  lateral  angles, 
from  which  proceed 
ribs,  terminating  at 
the  summit  of  the 
pyramid  in  a smaller 
pyramid,  which  has 
a hard  point,  more 
or  less  sharp,  and  of 
a grey  colour.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  round- 
ed. Bud  ( fig  1781.) 


1781.  P.  Pin&ster. 

from  f in.  to  £ in. 
long ; and  from  £ in. 
to  ^ in.  broad  ; 
straight-sided,  cylin- 
drical, with  the  scales 
turned  back  ; white 
and  woolly,  but  never 
resinous  ; surround- 
ing buds  few  and 
small.  Leaves  (see 
Jig.  1782.)  from  6 or 
8 inches  to  1 ft.  in 
length,  slightly  ser- 
rated on  the  mar- 
gins ; sheaths  from 
4 in.  to  £ in.  in  length ; 
imbricated,  scarcely  rigid  ; pale  green  or  whitish  at  first,  and  becoming 
at  last  black.  Cones  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  length,  and  from  1£  in. 
to  2i  in.  wide  at  the  broadest  part;  light  brown,  and  shining;  scales 
from  1 in.  to  1 i in.  in  length,  and  from  £ in.  to  £in.  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
part  ; terminating  in  a regular  pyramid  ; rhomboidal  at  the  base.  The  sum- 
mit consisting  of  a smaller  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  very 


17S2.  P.  Pinaster. 
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hard,  and  with  a small  sharp  point,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cone.  Seeds  oblong,  and  measuring,  without  the  wing,  upwards  of 
fin.  in  length,  and  nearly  fin.  in  breadth ; with  the  wing  above  If  in.  in 
iength ; wing  nearly  \ in.  in  breadth.  Cotyledons  7 or  8.  A large  tree. 
South  of  Europe  and  Greece  ; chiefly  in  low  situations,  and  sandy  soils 
near  the  sea.  Height  50  ft.  to  (50  ft.  sometimes  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  It 
flowers,  near  London,  in  the  beginning  of  June ; in  the  North  and  West  of 
France,  in  May ; and  on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  April ; and  the  cones 
ripen  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


Varieties.  The  extensive  geographical  range  of  this  tree  has  given  rise  to 
many  varieties,  though  we  have  seen  but  very  few  that  can  be  considered 
truly  distinct. 

2 P.  P.  2 Aherdbrivaz  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  128.  P.P.  Escarentfs  Arb. 
Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  2214. — The  leaves  are  of  a paler  green  than  those 
of  the  species,  but  they  are  equally  long  and  strong.  The 
cones  are  shorter,  and  more  ovate.  A most  distinct  and 
handsome  variety.  Introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1825. 

2 P.  P.  3 Lemonianus.  P.  Lemoni 'ana  Benth. 
act.,  vol.  i.,  second  series,  p.  509.  pi.  20. ; 

1783.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  Jig. 

1784.  to  the  natural  size. — This  is 
also  a very  distinct  variety,  but 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  last  ; 
being  a stunted  bushy  plant,  with 


P P.  LemoniVi nus. 


zigzag,  close,  and  twiggy  branches  ; and  standing  appa- 
rently in  the  same  relation  to  P.  Pinaster  that  P.  (s.) 
pumilio  does  to  P.  sylvestris. 

P.  P.  4 minor.  P.  marltima  minor  N.  Du  Ham.  v.  p.  242.  t.  72.  bis, 
f.  1.,  and  our  Jig.  1785. ; Pin  Pinsot,  Pin  de  Mans,  Pin  a Trochet. — 
This  variety,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  smaller 
size  of  its  cones,  being  from  3f  in.  to  4 in.  long,  and  If  in.  broad,  is 
said  by  Bose  to  be  produced  by  a colder  climate,  and  to  abound  on 
the  west  coast  of  France,  especially  on  the  barren  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mans ; and  to  be  hardier  than  the  species.  It  is 
found  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  growing  along  with  P.  Pinaster. 

P.  P.  5 foliis  variegatis.  — Leaves  variegated. 

P.  P.  6 maritimus . — Shoots  and  leaves  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
species.  Greece  and  Italy,  on  the  sea  coast. 


Vthei  V arieties. 


Several  enumerated  in  our  first  edition  bear  the  names 
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of  the  countries  whence  they  were  introduced,  but  they  are  not  worth 
keeping  distinct.  The  only  varieties  of  pinaster  which  we  think  worth  cul- 
tivating are,  P.  P.  AberdomVz?  and  P.  P.  LemonzVmws,  and,  for  those  who 
like  variegated  plants,  P.  P.  foliis  variegatis. 

There  is  a more  decided  taproot  in  this  pine  than  in 
any  other  European  species  ; and,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
sandy,  it  descends  perpendicularly  into  it,  like  the  root  of  a 
broad-leaved  tree.  In  proportion  as  the  perpendi- 
cular roots  are  stronger  than  those  of  other  pines, 
the  horizontal  roots  are  weaker  ; and  hence,  in  the 
case  of  transplanted  trees,  from  the  weight  of  the 


1785.  P.  P.  minor. 


head,  produced  by  the  dense  mass  of  long  foliage,  the  stem  is  generally 
inclined  to  one  side  ; and  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  begins  to  grow 
erect,  a curvature  appears  close  above  the  root,  which  remains  visible  even  in 
old  trees.  The  rate  of  growth  is  very  rapid  ; plants,  in  10  years  from  the 
seed,  attaining  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and,  in  twenty  years,  the  height  of 
30  ft.,  in  the  climate  of  London.  The  w ood  is  in  thick  layers,  soft,  and  not 
of  great  duration.  The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  tree  is  the 
great  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  in  France,  in  covering  immense  tracts  of 
barren  sand  on  the  sea  coast.  Though  the  wood  of  the  pinaster  is  soft,  and 
not  of  long  duration,  it  is  employed,  in  the  marine  arsenal  at  Toulon,  for  the 
outer  cases  of  all  the  packages  which  are  put  on  board  vessels,  and  principally 
for  the  piles  and  props  which  are  used  for  sustaining  the  frames  of  vessels 
while  they  are  being  constructed.  In  Bordeaux  and  in  Provence,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  common  kinds  of  carpentry,  for  packing-boxes,  and  for  fuel ; 
but  the  most  valuable  purposes  to  which  the  tree  is  applied  in  these  countries 
is  the  production  of  rosin,  tar,  and  lampblack.  The  modes  of  procuring  pitch, 
tar,  rosin,  &c.,  from  the  Pinaster,  are  given  at  length  in  our  first  edition,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2221.  to  2224.  A deep  dry  sand,  or  a sandy  loam  on  a dry  bottom,  suits 
this  tree  best ; it  abhors  chalk,  and  every  description  of  calcareous  soil.  With 
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respect  to  elevation,  though  it  will  endure  the  sea  breeze,  it  will  not  thrive,  in 

England,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2 8.  P.  Pi'nea  L.  The  Stone  Pine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1419. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  3f>8. 

Synonymes.  P.  sativa  Bauh.  Pin.  p.  491. ; P.  domestica  Matth.  Comm.  87. ; Pin  Pignon,  Pin  bon, 
Pin  cultive,  Pin  Pinier,  Fr. ; Geneissbere  Fichte,  Ger.  ; Pino  da  Pinocchi,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Blackw.,  t.  189.;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  27.;  Tabern.  Ic.,  936.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t.  10, 
11. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  72.  f.  3. ; Poit.  et  Turp.,  t.  125. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  135. ; the 
plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; our  fig.  1788.,  to  our  usual  scale  ; figs.  1787.  to 
1789.,  of  the  natural  size,  from  Dropmore  and  White  Knights. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  ovate,  obtuse,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  their  scales  with  recurved  deciduous  points.  Seed  bony,  with  very 
short  wings.  Crest  of  the  anthers  jagged.  (Smith.)  The 
buds  (see  Jig.  1787.)  resemble  those  of  Pinaster,  but 
are  smaller  in  all  their  dimensions,  much  less  pointed, 
more  woolly,  and  wholly  without  resin.  The  surround- 
ing buds  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  central  one.  The 
leaves  are  from  5 in.  to  7 in.,  and  sometimes  8 in.,  long, 
serrated  ; sheaths,  at  first,  \ in.  long,  afterwards  becoming 
lacerated,  shortened  to  half  their  length,  and  ringed  with 
four  or  five  rings.  Cone  from  5 in.  to  6 in.  in  length  ; and 
from  3iin.  to  4 in.  in  breadth  ; scales  large  and  woody,  from 
2 in.  to  2±in.  in  length,  and  from  1 in.  to  l£in.  in  breadth, 
with  the  thickened  part  pyramidal,  rhomboidal,  and  some- 
times hexagonal  in  the  plan,  resembling  those  of  P.  Pinaster, 
but  having  four  ribs  from  the  four  angles,  instead  of  two 
from  the  lateral  angles.  The  ribs  meet  in  a small  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  a 
grey  colour,  which  terminates  in  a broad  blunt  prickie.  The  colour  of  the 
entire  cone  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  P.  Pinaster,  and  is  of  a pale  wains- 
cot colour.  Seeds,  without  the  wing,  fin.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  fin. 
broad  ; with  the  wing,  1 in.  long.  Cotyledons  9 to  11.  A low  or  middle- 
sized  tree.  Greece,  and  cultivated  in  Italy.  Height,  in  Greece,  50  ft.  to  60  ft.; 
in  England,  15ft.  to  20  ft.,  rarely  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1548.  It  flowers, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  ripens  its  cones  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year. 

Varieties. 

2 ?P.  P.  2 fragilis  N.  Du  Ham.  v.  p. 

242. — The  only  variety  mentioned 
by  Continental  authors  ; and  it 
only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  a tender  shell  to  the  seed, 
t P.  P.  3 cretica  Hort.  — The  leaves 
seem  to  be  rather  finer  than  those 
of  the  species. 

I In  the  South  of  Europe,  this  species  is  a 
large  tree,  with  a spreading  head,  forming  a 
kind  of  parasol,  and  a trunk  30  or  40  feet 
high,  clear  of  branches ; but  in  England  it 
generally  forms  a bush  rarely  exceeding 
15  ft.  in  height.  The  soil  for  the  stone 
pine  should  be  deep,  sandy,  and  dry,  and 
the  situation  sheltered,  though  the  plants 
should  not  be  crowded.  The  seeds  are 
procured  from  foreign  cones,  which  are 
generally  purchased  in  the  autumn,  or  at 
the  beginning, of  winter,  and  the  seeds 
taken  out  of  them  by  throwing  them  into 
hot  water,  and  treating  them  like  those  of  pinaster.  They  are  frequently 
sown  in  pots  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  preserved  in  a frame,  and  kept 
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gently  moist,  till  the  spring  ; when  most  of  the  seeds  will  come  up,  though 
some  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  second  year.  Their  tardy  germination 
is  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  seed,  which  some  cultivators 
break  before  sowing,  though  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  seed.  The  plants 
which  come  up  should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots,  after  midsummer  of 
the  same  year,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  following  spring  ; and,  for 
two  or  three  years,  they  should  be  kept  during  winter  in  a frame,  quite  close 
to  the  glass.  The  plants  are  very  tender  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ; but 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  they  will  endure  the  open  air,  in  the  climates  of 
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London  and  Paris,  without  any  protection.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  as 
well  as  of  several  others,  have  quite  a different  appearance  for  the  first  two 
years  from  what  they  have  ever  afterwards ; they  are  very  glaucous,  ciliated 
on  their  margins,  very  short,  and  very  sharp-pointed.  During  this  period, 
they  are  single  and  without  sheaths  ; but  afterwards  they  come  out  in  pairs, 
with  sheaths,  these  pairs  being  what  are  considered  by  botanists  as  abortive 
shoots.  The  nursery  treatment  of  the  stone  pine  is  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  the  pinaster,  with  which  the  tree  is  frequently  confounded  ; this 
species  having  also  very  long  taproots,  which  render  it  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  taking  them  up  for  removal  : indeed,  they  should  generally 
be  grown  in  pots  ; and,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  to  be  planted 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  stretch 
out  the  roots,  and  to  spread  them  carefully  in  every  direction. 

t 9.  P.  halepe'nsis  Ait.  The  Aleppo  Pine. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  367. ; Lam.  Pin.,  ed.  2.  1.  t.  7. ; N.  Du  Ham..  5.  p.  238. 
Synonymes.  P.  hierosolymitana  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  p.  126.  ; P.  maritima  prlma  Mathiolus  ; Pin  de 
Jerusaleme,  Fr. ; Pino  d’ Aleppo,  Jtal. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pip.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  7.  (exclusive  of  the  ripe  cone,  which  is  that  of  P.  Laricio) ; 
the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit , 1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; our  fig.  1793.,  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  figs. 
1790.  to  1792.  ; all  from  specimens  from  a tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  slender.  Cones  pyramidal,  rounded 
at  the  base,  turned  downwards,  smooth, 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  stalked.  (Lois., 
and  obs.)  Buds  (see  Jig.  1790.)  from 
i in.  to  a in.  long,  and  from  yL-in.  to 
Lin.  broad  ; imbricated,  roundish,  some- 
what pointed,  wholly  without  resin  ; 
and  altogether  like  those  of  a pinaster 


P.  halepensis.  1791. 

in  miniature.  Cones  (Jig.  1792.)  from 
2i  in.  to  3 in.  in  length  ; and  from  If  in. 
to  If  in.  in  breadth  ; invariably  turned 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle 
with  the  stem.  Footstalks  of  the  cones 
from  Lin.  to  f in.  in  length.  Scale  ( Jig . 

1791.  a)  from  If  in.  to  1 i in.  long,  and 
fin.  broad.  Seed,  without  the  wing  (c),  from  Lin.  to  fin.  in  length,  and 
L^in.  in  breadth  ; with  the  wing  ( b ),  from  1 in.  to  If  in.  in  length.  Coty- 
ledons about  7.  A low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Barbary,  in  dry 
sandy  warm  soils.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  It  flowers, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  the  cones  are  ripened  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year. 

Varieties. 

i P.  h.  2 viinor.  — Cones  rather  smaller  than  in  the  species,  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  keeping  distinct.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
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2 P.  h.  3 maritima.  P.  maritima  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  t.  6. — According  to 
Mr.  Lambert’s  figure,  the  cones  of  this  variety,  in  the  different  forms 
in  which  he  has  given  it,  are  all  larger  than  those  of  the  species.  A 
very  doubtful  variety. 

2 P.  h.  4 genuensis.  P.  genuensis  Cook. — Does  not  appear,  in  foliage 
and  habit,  different  from  the  species.  The  cone  we  possess  is  3 in. 
long,  and  1A  in.  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  end,  and  regularly  pyra- 
midal. The  length  of  the  stalk  is  | in. 

The  leaves  are  of  a deep  green,  2 or  3 inches  long,  most  commonly  2 in  a 
sheath,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  3 ; and  they 
are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a double  spiral  round 
the  branches.  They  never  remain  longer  than 
two  years  on  the  tree  ; in  consequence  of  which 
the  branches  of  old  trees  have  a naked  appear- 
ance, and  the  head  looks  open,  straggling,  and 
thin.  The  male  catkins  are  reddish,  from  A in. 
to  ^-in.  in  length,  on  short  pedicels,  disposed 
in  branches  of  30  or  40  together.  The  crest  is 
large,  proportionably  to  the  size  of  the  anthers, 
and  is  rounded.  The  female  catkins  are  not, 
as  is  usual,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoot 
of  the  year,  but  come  out  at  the  side  of  the  shoot, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  it ; they  point  outwards 
during  their  flowering,  and  are  of  a greenish  hue, 
slightly  tinged  with  red.  The  cones  have  very 
strong  peduncles  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ; 
and,  as  they  advance  in  size,  they  take  a direction 
almost  perpendicularly  downwards.  The  tree 
grows  rapidly  when  young,  acquiring  the  height 
of  15  or  20  feet  in  ten  years. 


1793.  P.  halepensis. 


2 10.  P.  bru'ttia  Ten.  The  Calabrian  Pine. 

Identification.  Ten.  FI.  Nap.  Prod.,  p.  69.  ; Synops.,  ed.  alt.,  p.  66.  ; Link  Abhand.,  1837,  p.  176. 
Synonymes.  P.  conglomer&ta  Greefer  PI.  Exsicc.,  as  quoted  by  Lambert ; Kalabrische  Kiefer,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  vol.  3.  t.  82. ; and  our  figs.  1795.  and  1796.,  from  Lambert,  and  from  a 
young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  sent  there  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

Spec.  Char .,  tyc.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long,  slender,  wavy.  Cones 
sessile,  crowded,  ovate,  smooth.  Scales  truncate  at  the  apex, 
flattish,  umbilicate.  (Lamb.)  Buds  (see  Jig.  1794.)  f-in.  long, 
and  a in.  broad ; ovate,  pointed,  whitish,  and  wholly  without 
resin  ; centre  bud  surrounded  by  three  smaller  buds.  Leaves 
from  3§  in.  to  4 in.  long  on  the  young  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  ; but  above  6 in.  long  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  figure. 

Sheaths,  in  both,  less  than  j in.  in  length.  According  to  Link,  a 
lofty  tree,  vying  with  P.  Laricio.  Calabria,  on  mountains, 

4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Height  70  ft.  to 
80  ft.  sometimes  100  ft.  Introduced  in  1836. 

Leaves  in  twos,  rarely  in  threes,  very  long,  slender,  glabrous,  wavy,  spread- 
ing, about  9 in.  long ; light  green,  canaliculate  above,  convex  beneath,  serrulate 
on  the  margin,  terminated  by  a small  conical  callous  mucro  ; sheaths  about 
a in.  long,  persistent,  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  membranaceous,  entire  round 
the  tops,  guarded  at  bottom  with  a linear-lanceolate,  revolute,  bright  brown, 
thread-like,  ciliated  scale  (metamorphosed  leaf ).  Cones  sessile,  generally  in 
clusters,  ovate,  smooth,  brownish,  2 in.  to  3 in.  long.  Cones  truncate  at  the 
apex,  flattish,  trapezoidal,  umbilicate,  smooth,  obsoletely  4-angled  ; umbilicus 
dilated,  depressed,  somewhat  hollow,  ash-coloured.  ( D.  Don.)  This  species 
is  nearly  related  to  P.  h.  maritima , but  it  is  readily  distinguished  both  from 
it  and  P.  halepensis  by  its  very  long  wavy  leaves,  and  by  its  shorter,  sessile, 
clustered  cones,  with  the  scales  depressed  and  slightly  concave  at  their  apex. 
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The  leaves  resemble  those  of  P.  Larfcio ; but  they  are  more  slender,  and 
rather  longer ; and  both  species  differ  essentially  in  their  cones.  Sprengel 
has  referred  it  to  P.  Pinaster,  not  even  allowing  if 
the  rank  of  a variety;  but,  according  to  Lambert’s 
Monograph , the  leaves  in  P.  Pinaster  are  twice  as 


1795.  P.  bruttia.  1796. 

stout,  straight,  and  rigid,  and  disposed  in  interrupted  verticels  ; and  the  cones 
are  double  the  size,  with  the  scales  elevated  and  angular.  The  tree  of  P. 
bruttia  is  said  to  attain  a considerable  size,  and  to  yield  timber  of  excellent 
quality.  (Lamb.  Pin.)  H.  S. 


B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

¥ 11.  P.  Ban ksIA'na  Lamb.  Banks’s,  or  the  Labrador,  Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  3. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  234.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2. 
p.  642. 

Synonymes.  P.  sylvestris  divaric&ta  Ail.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  366.  ; P.  rup£stris  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl. 
3.  p.  118.  ; P.  hudsonica  Lam.  Encyc.  5.  p.  339. ; Scrub  Pine,  Grey  Pine,  Hudson’s  Bay  Pine  ; 
Ypres,  Canada. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  3. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  136.  ; our  fig. 

1799.  to  our  usual  scale  of  1 in.  to  2 ft. ; and  fig.  1798.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.y  S/-c.  Leaves  in  pairs,  divaricated,  oblique.  Cones 
recurved,  twisted.  Crest  of  the  anthers  dilated.  (Smith.)  Bud 
£in.  long,  Lin.  broad;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  whitish, 
and  covered  with  resin  in  large  particles ; central  bud  surrounded 
by  from  three  to  five  smaller  buds,  as  shown  in  fig.  1797.  Leaves 
(see  fig.  1798.)  from  1 in.  to  1l  in.  in  length,  including  the 
sheath,  which  is  short,  and  has  three  or  four  rings.  Cones  from 
1L  in.  to  2 in.  long.  Leaves  and  cones  retained  on  the  tree 
three  or  four  years.  Scales  terminating  in  a roundish  protuber- 
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ance,  with  a blunt  point.  Seeds  extremely  small.  A low,  scrubby,  strag 
gling  tree.  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  farther  north  than  any  other  American 
pine,  where  it  grows  among  barren  rocks.  Height,  in  America,  5 ft.  to  8 ft. ; 
at  Dropmore  and  White  Knights,  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1735. 
Flowers  yellowish ; May.  Cones  ripe  in  the  November  of  the  second  year. 

The  catkins  of  both  sexes  are  expanded  in  May,  before  those  of  P.  syl- 
vestris ; but,  as  in  that  species,  the  cones  do  not  attain  their  full  size  and 
maturity  till  the  November  of  the  second  year,  and  do  not  open  to  shed  their 


seeds  till  the  spring  of  the  third  year.  The  cones  are  commonly  in  pairs,  of 
a grey  or  ash  colour  (whence  the  American  name  of  grey  pine) ; they  are 
above  2 in.  long,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  always  pointing  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  branches.  They  are  remarkable  for  curving  to  one  side,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  small  horns.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and 
often  remain  on  the  trees  several  years.  Plants  are  raised  from  imported 
seeds,  when  these  can  be  procured ; but  the  species  may  be  inarched,  or 
grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  sylvestris. 

i 12.  P.  i'nops  Ait.  The  Jersey , or  poor.  Pine. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  367.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  316. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  129. ; 
Ptirsh  Sept.,  2.  p.  641. 

Synonymes.  P.  virgini&na  Du  Roi  Harbk.  ed.  Pott.  2.  p.  47. ; Pin  chetif,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  1. 12. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  69.  f.  1. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.  3.  t.  137. ; 
our  fig.  1801.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  figs.  1800.  and  1802.  of  the  natural  size,  all  from  Dropmore 
specimens. 


Spec.  Char .,  S/-c.  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  drooping  oblong-conical,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  scales  awl-shaped,  with  prominent  prickles.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  short,  broad,  jagged.  Bud  (Jig.  1800.)  from  f in.  to  £ in.  long, 
and  a in.  broad  ; cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  resinous,  brown,  and 
surrounded  by  three  small  buds.  Cone  (Jig.  1802.)  from  2£  in.  to 
3§  in.  long,  and  from  1 in.  to  If  in.  broad.  Some  of  those  at  Drop- 
more  are  of  the  last  dimensions.  Scales  of  a hard  woody  texture, 
of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  with  a sharp  woody  prickle  projecting 
from  each,  which  is  generally  straight.  Leaves  from  If  in.  to  2f  in. 
long.  Sheaths  with  3 or  4 rings.  Seeds  small,  cotyledons  6 to  8. 
Young  shoots  covered  with  a fine  purplish  glaucous  bloom.  A 
tortuous-branched  low  tree,  having,  at  a distance,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  P.  Banksm?*a  ; but  differing  from  that  species  in  having  many 
of  the  more  slender  branches  pendulous,  and  the  wood  of  the  shoots 
of  the  current  year  conspicuously  glaucous  and  tinged  with  violet.  1800‘ 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  on  dry  barren  soils.  Height,  in  America,  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.;  at  Dropmore  and  Pain’s  Hill,  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1739. 
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1801.  P.  inops.  1802. 


The  violet  colour  of  the  shoots  is  peculiar  to  this  species  and  to  P.  mitis,. 
among  the  2-  and  3-leaved  pines,  but  it  occurs  in  the  4-leaved  pines,  in  P. 
Sabimana  and  P.  Coulter*.  The  buds  are  resinous;  and  this  matter  very 
readily  exudes,  and  incrusts  the  surface  of  the  sections  wherever  a branch  is 
cut  off.  At  Dropmore,  in  warm  weather  during  sunshine,  the  fragrance  of 
the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tree  is  delight- 
fully balsamic. 

* 13.  P.  pu'ngens  Michx.  The  prickly-conet/, 
or  Table  Mountain,  Pine. 

Identification.  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  p.  61.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept., 

2.  p.  643.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  17. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  17. ; Michx.  N.  Amer. 

Syl.,  3.  t.  140. ; our  fig.  1804.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  figs. 

1803.  and  1805.  natural  size,  all  from  Dropmore  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Leaves  short,  and  thickly  set. 

Cones  top-shaped,  very  large,  yellow.  Scales 
with  hard  incurved  prickles,  thick,  and 
broad  at  the  base.  (Michx.)  Bud  (Jig. 

1803.)  frcm  ^in.  to  fin.  long,  and  f in. 
broad ; cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point  ; 
brownish,  and  covered  with  white  resin ; 
generally  without  small  buds.  Leaves 
(Jig-  1805.)  2|  in.  long,  including  the 
sheath,  which  has  4 or  5 rings;  the 
leaves  a>*e  much  broader,  and  rather 
shorter  and  lighter,  than  those  of  P. 

1803.  (s.)  pumilio,  and  tipped  with  a sharp 

point.  Cone  3|  in.  long,  and  about 
2i  in.  broad.  Scale  woody  , and  furnished  with  a 
strong  awl-shape:d  hook,  exceeding  i in. in  length. 

Seeds  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  P.  sylvestris, 
rough  and  black.  Cotyledons  from  G to  8. 


1804.  P.  pungttns. 
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1805.  P.  pungens. 


A tree,  with  the  habit  of  P.  sylvestris,  but  with  a much  more  branchy 
head.  North  Carolina,  on  high  mountains.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1804.  Flowers  in  May,  and  the  cones  are  ripened  in  November 
of  the  second  year. 

Readily  distinguished  from  P.  sylvestris  by  the  young  leaves  not  being 
glaucous,  and  by  the  leaves  generally  being  more  straight  and  rigid,  slightly 
serrated  at  the  margins,  and  with  shorter  sheaths.  The  leaves  are  also 
of  a paler  green,  both  when  young  and  full  grown  ; so  that  the  tree,  when 
of  large  size,  has  nothing  of  the  gloomy  appearance  attributed  to  the  Scotch 
pine.  The  cones  are  of  a light  yellowish  brown  colour  without  footstalks ; 
and  they  are  generally  in  whorls  of  3 or  4 together,  poin;ing  horizontally,  and 
remaining  on  the  tree  for  many  years.  At  Dropmore,  there  are  cones  adher- 
ing to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  more  than  20  years’  growth,  giving  the 
tree  a very  singular  appearance  ; and  rendering  its  trunk  easily  distinguishable, 
even  at  a distance,  from  those  of  all  others  of  the  pine  tribe. 

£ 14.  P.  resino'sa  Ait.  The  resinous,  or  red,  Pine. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  p 367.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  316. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  642. 
Synonymes.  P.  rObra  Michx.  N.  Amer  Syl.  3.  p.  112. ; Norway  Pine,  in  Canada  ; Yellow  Pine,  in 
Nova  Scotia ; le  Pin  rouge  de  Canada,  Fr. 

Engravings . Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2, 1.  t.  13.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  134.;  our  fig.  1808.  to  our 
usual  scale,  with  a male  catkin  (m)  of  the  natural  size,  and  jigs.  1806.  and  1807.  of  the  natural 
size,  all  from  Dropmore  and  White  Knights  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Bark  red.  Leaves  in  pairs,  4 or  5 inches  long.  Cones  of 
a reddish  brown,  ovate-conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves;  scales  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  unarmed.  ( Michx .)  Buds 
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{Jig.  1806.),  in  the  White  Knights  specimen,  Hin.  long,  and  -^-in. 
broad  ; ovate,  acuminate,  concave  on  the  sides,  with  a long  point, 
as  in  P.  Laricio  ; but  reddish  brown,  and  very  resinous.  Leaves 
{Jig.  1807.)  from  5 in.  to  6 in.  long,  straight,  stiff,  and  yellow  at 
the  tip ; sheath  from  £ in.  to  1 in.  long,  white,  lacerated,  and  be- 
coming short  and  dark  with  age.  Cone  2 in.  long,  and  1 ^ in.  broad, 
ovate-conical,  brownish  red,  sessile,  or  with  very  short  footstalks ; 
scales  f in.  long,  and  fin.  broad.  Seeds  small ; with  the  wings  fin. 
long.  The  leaves  are  thickly  set,  and  inclined  towards  the  shoot, 
and  much  lighter  and  more  glaucous  than  in  P.  Laricio  and  its  va- 
rieties, in  which  the  foliage  is  of  a darker  green  than  it  is  in  any 
other  species  of  Pinus.  The  shoots  are  much  more  naked,  the 
whole  tree  is  more  open  and  lighter,  and  the  large  and  small 
branches  are  straighter  and  more  distant,  than  in  P.  Laricio  ; the 
plant  is  also  of  much  less  vigorous  growth  in  British  gardens. 

A large  tree.  Canada,  near  Lake  St.  John,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
at  Lake  Superior ; in  dry  sandy  soils.  Height,  in  America,  60  ft.  to  70  ft. ; 
in  England,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1756.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  cones  are  ripened  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year. 


1807. 


V. 


resinosa. 


1808. 


The  foliage  and  the  cones,  and  even  the  tree  altogether,  bear  a close  general 
.resemblance  to  P.  Laricio  ; but  the  different  form  and  colour  of  the  scales, 
the  lighter  tinge  of  the  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  much  more  delicate  consti- 
tution of  the  tree,  appear  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  retaining  it  as  a distinct 
species.  We  are  certain  that  the  trees  at  White  Knights  are  the  true  P. 
rubra  of  Michaux  ; because  they  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds 
of  P.  rubra,  sent  to  them  by  Bartram  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  also,  since 
the  above  was  written,  received  cones  and  leaves  from  Mr.  M‘Nab,  jun., 
which  were  gathered  by  him  in  Upper  Canada,  in  August,  1834,  from  trees 
which  had  been  blown  down,  and  which  measured  upwards  of  70  ft.  in  length. 
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1810.  P.  mitis. 


i 15.  P.  mi  tis  Michx.  The  soft -leaved,  or  yellow.  Pine. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  204. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  120. 

Synonymcs.  P.  variabilis  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  p.  643. ; ? P.  echinata  Mill.  Diet.  No.  12. ; New 
York  Pine,  Spruce  Pine,  Short-leaved  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Amer. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  137  ; our  figs.  1812.  from  Dropmore,  and  1813.  from  Mi- 
chaux,  to  our  usual  scale;  and./zgs.  1809,  1810,  and  1811.,  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  long,  slender ; hollowed  on  the  upper  surface.  Cones 
small,  ovate-conical.  Scales  with  their  outer  surface  slightly  prominent,  and 
terminating  in  a very  small  slender  mucro, 
pointing  outwards.  (Michx.)  Buds,  on  a 
young  tree  (fig.  1809.),  in.  long, 
and  -^-in.  broad  ; on  an  old  tree, 
larger  (fig.  1810.)  ; scarcely  resinous. 

Leaves  (fig.  1811.  from  Michaux) 
from  in.  to  4 in.  long,  with  sheaths 

1 in.  long ; white,  lacerated,  afterwards 
becoming  dark,  slightly  ringed.  Cone 

2 in.  long,  and  1 in.  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  Seeds  small;  with  the  wing, 

_ f in.  long.  Young  shoots  covered 
3809.  with  a violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom, 
like  those  of  P.  inops,  by  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  P.  variabilis 
of  Lambert.  A beautiful  tree,  much  valued 
in  America  for  its  timber.  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia,  in  most  pine  forests,  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Height 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  America,  and  also  in  Eng- 
land ; with  a trunk  of  the  uniform  diameter  of  15  or  18  inches,  for  nearly 
two  thirds  of  its  length.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  in  May,  and  its 
cones  are  ripened  in  November  of  the  second  year. 

The  branches  are  spreading  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but  become  less 
divergent  as  they  approach  the  head  of  the  tree,  where  they  are  bent  towards  the 

body  so  as  to  form  a summit  regularly  pyramidal ; 
but  not  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  trunk.  This  narrow  conical  appearance 
of  the  head,  as  compared  with  the  spreading 
character  of  those  of  other  species,  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the 
name  of  spruce  pine  in 
America.  The  leaves, 
according  to  Michaux, 
are  4 or  5 inches  long, 
fine  and  flexible,  hol- 
lowed on  the  upper 
surface,  of  a dark  green, 
and  united  in  pairs. 

Sometimes,  from  luxu- 
riancy  of  vegetation, 
three  leaves  are  found 
in  the  same  sheath  on 
young  shoots,  but  never 
on  old  branches.  The 
P.  variabilis  of  Lam- 
bert’s Pinus,  which  is 
made  a synonyme  of 
this  species  by  Pursh, 
is  unquestionably  a to- 
tally different  plant  from  1*12.  P.  mill*. 


1811.  P.  mitis. 
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the  P.  mitis  of  Michaux  ; being  without  the 
violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom  on  the  young 
shoots  ; having  rigid  leaves,  generally  in  threes  ; 
and  a cone  with  very  strong  prickles,  like  that  of 
P.  Taj 'da,  to  which  species  we  have  referred  it. 

The  only  plants  that  we  know  which  answer  to 
Michaux’s  description  of  P.  mitis  are  at  Drop- 
more,  where  they  are  readily  known  by  the  violet- 
coloured  glaucous  bloom  on  the  young  shoots, 
and  by  the  leaves  being  almost  all  in  twos  ; at 
the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
leaves  there,  though  soft  and  slender,  are  much 
shorter  than  those  in  Michaux’s  figure.  The 
name  applied  to  this  species  at  Dropmore  is  P. 
variabilis.  There  is  also  a plant  at  Dropmore 
named  P.  mitis  ; but  it  is  wholly  with  three 
leaves  ; and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  (the  1813>  p>in.tig 

tree  not  having  yet  borne  cones),  it  belongs 

either  to  P.  serotina,  or  to  some  variety  of  it.  The  description  given 
by  Miller  of  P.  echinata,  as  having  finely  elongated  leaves,  and  a cone  with 
very  slight  slender  prickles,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  this  species,  as  described 
by  Michaux  ; and  not  at  all  with  Mr.  Lambert’s  P.  variabilis,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  having  leaves  only  2 in.  long,  and  cones  with  scales  having  “ thorny 
points  of  a strong  woody  texture  projecting  from  them.” 

* 16.  P.  conto'rta  Douglas.  The  twist ed-branched  Pine. 

Buds  roundish,  with  a blunt  point,  covered  with  resin,  and  brown.  Leaves 
2 in  a sheath,  2 in.  long  ; sheath  very  short,  imbricated,  black.  Cones  from 
2 in.  to  2\  in.  long ; and  from  £ in.  to  1 in.  broad  ; scales  with  the  apices  having 
a depressed  lateral  rib,  termi- 
nating in  a blunt  point,  fur- 
nished with  a caducous  mucro. 

The  shoots  are  regularly  and 
closely  covered  with  leaves, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  P.  (s  ) pumilio,  to 
which  the  specimen  sent  home 
by  Douglas,  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  herbarium, 
bears  a general  resemblance. 

This  pine  was  found  by 
Douglas  in  North-west  Ame- 
rica, on  swampy  ground  near 
the  sea  coast ; and,  abun- 
1814.  p.  contorta.  dantly,  near  Cape  Disap-  1Si5.  P.contdrta. 
pointment  and  Cape  Lookout. 

Fig.  1814.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  fig.  1815.  of  the  natural  size,  are  from 
the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium. 


i 17.  P.  turbina  ta  Bose.  The  Top-shaped-concd  Pine. 

Leaves  2 in  a sheath,  slightly  glaucous,  scarcely  1 in.  long.  The  buds 
are  very  small,  reddish,  fringed,  and  not  resinous.  The  cones  are  in  whorls 
from  2 to  5 together,  sharply  pointed,  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  the  scales 
almost  square,  and  not  pyramidal.  Bose  thinks  that  it  is  probably  a native 
of  North  America  ; but  his  description  is  taken  from  a tree  in  the  garden  of 
the  Petit  Trianon,  about  40  ft.  high,  the  only  one  he  had  seen.  He  adds  that 
its  general  appearance  resembles  that  of  P.  mitis  ; but  it  differs  in  its  leaves 
being  much  shorter,  and  its  cones  being  without  spines. 
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§ ii.  Ternatce.  — Leaves  3 in  a Sheath. 


A.  Natives  of  North  America. 

2 18.  P.  Tie  da  L.  The  Frankincense,  or  Loblolly , Pine. 

Identification.  Lin  Sp.  PI.,  1419.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  155.  ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.  644. 

Synonymes.  P.  f61iis  ternis  Gron.  Virg.  152.  ; P.  virginiana  tenuifolia  trlpilis  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  ; 
White  Pine,  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  Virginia  ; Oldfield  Pine,  Amer.  \ Pin  de  l’Encens, 
Fr. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  15. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  t.  143. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; our  Jig.  1819.  to  our  usual  scale;  and  Jigs.  1816.  to  1818.  of  the 
natural  size,  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  Dropmore,  and  Syon  specimens. 

Spec.  Char,  8jc.  Leaves  in  threes,  elongated.  Cones  often  in  pairs,  shorter 
than  the  leaves;  oblong, 
pyramidal,  somewhat  trun- 
cate at  the  apex  ; scales 
with  sharp  prickles,  turned 
inwards.  Crest  of  the 
anthers  rounded.  Buds, 
on  young  trees 
(see  fig.  1816.), 
f inch  long,  and 
f inch  broad  ; 
pointed,  with 
straight  sides  ; 
brownish  red, 
and  more  co- 
vered with  resin 
than  any  other 
i8i6.  species,  except 
Pin.  Banksia?2«. 

Buds  on  the  full-grown 
tree  at  Syon  as  in  fig. 

1818.  Leaves  (see  fig. 

1817.)  from  5^  in.  to  5f  in. 
long,  rigid,  bluntly  pointed, 
channeled  in  the  middle, 
with  sheaths  from  f in.  to 
1 in.  long  : brown,  and 

faintly  ringed.  Cones  3f  in. 
to  4f  in.  long,  and  from 
If  in.  to  2 in.  broad;  scales 
If  in.  long.  Seed  small; 
with  the  wing,  l-^-in.  long. 

A large  tree.  Florida  to 
Virginia,  in  barren  sandy 
situations.  Height  70  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Introduced  in 
1713.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  the  tree  flowers 
in  May,  but  in  Carolina  it 
flowers  in  April  ; and  the 
cones  ripen  in  the  August 
of  the  second  year. 

Variety. 

1 P.  T.  2 alopecuroidea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  v.  p.  317.  The  Fox- 
tail Frankincense  Pine.  — Said  to  have  the  leaves  spreading,  and 
more  squarrose  than  the  species.  Pursh  is  of  opinion  that  this 
variety  is  nothing  more  than  the  P.  serotina  of  Michaux  ; but  Lam- 
bert thinks  it  a variety  of  P.  rigida. 


1817.  P.  Tai'da. 
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The  leaves  are  broad,  pointed,  flat  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  forming  a ridge  below  ; 
of  a fine  light  green,  with  a sheath  long 
and  whitish  at  first,  but  becoming  short,  thick, 
and  brown  when  old.  The  cones  are  about 
4 in.  in  length  ; 
and  the  scales  ter- 
minate in  pro- 
cesses which  have 
the  form  of  an 
elongated  pyra- 
mid, somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  P. 

Pinaster;  but  the 
apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid terminates  in 
a thick  and  sharp 
prickle,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of 
P.  pungens,  and 
turned  upwards. 

In  England,  in  the 
climate  of  Lon- 
don, Pin  us  7’ae'da 
grows  vigorously ; 
there  being  large 

trees  at  Syon  and  at  Kew,  which,  after  being  50  years  planted,  produce 
shoots  of  from  9 in.  to  1 ft.  every  year,  and  ripen  cones. 

i 19.  P.  ri'gida  Mill.  The  rigid,  or  Pitch , Pine. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  10. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  150. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p 643. 
Synonymes.  P.  Pte'da  rfgida  /3  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  368.  ; P.  canadensis  trifblia  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2. 
p.  126.  ; ? P.  7’ae'da  a.  Pair.  Diet.  5.  p.  340. ; ? three-leaved  Virginian  Pine,  Sap  Pine,  black  Pine; 
Pin  herisse,  Pin  rude,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  16,  17.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  3.  t.  144.  ; the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; our  fig.  1820.  to  our  usual  scale;  and^s.  1821.  to 
1823.  of  the  natural  size,  from  Dropmore  specimens. 


1820.  P.  ngida. 

Spec . Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  in  threes  or  fours, 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves ; their  scales  terminated  by  a rough  thorny 
point.  Male  catkins  elongated,  with  the  crest  of  the  anthers  dilated,  and 
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roundish.  Buds,  on  young  trees  (see  fig.  1821.),  from  a in.  to  fin. 
long,  ^ in.  broad,  pointed,  brown,  and  covered  with  resin ; on  the 
full-grown  trees  at  Dropmore  as  in  fig . 1822.  Leaves  (see  fig. 
1823.)  from  3f  in.  to  4f  in.  long;  sheath  fin.  long,  white  at  first, 
and  afterwards  becoming  darker,  but  scarcely  black.  Cones  from 
2f  in.  to  3 in.  long,  and  from  If  in.  to  1 a in.  broad;  scales  If  in. 
long,  terminating  in  depressed  quadrilateral  pyramids,  ending  in  a 
prickle,  pointing  outwards.  Seed  little  more  than  fin.  long;  but, 
with  the  wing,  from  fin.  to  fin.  long.  Cotyledons,  ?.  A large  tree. 
New  England  to  Virginia  ; in  light,  friable,  and  sandy  soils.  Height 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
cones  are  produced  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year. 


Variety.  According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  P.  T.  alopecuroidea  Ait.  is  a variety 
of  P.  rigida,  characterised  by  its  much  shorter  and  stouter  leaves,  and  its 
ovate-oblong,  much  narrower,  and  aggregated  cones.  (Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2., 
no.  17.)  We  have,  however, 
placed  it  under  P.  serotina. 

The  pitch  pine,  in  America, 

Michaux  informs  us,  varies,  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  situation, 
from  12  or  15  feet  to  70  or  80 
feet  in  height.  “ The  buds  are 
always  resinous  ; and  its  triple 
leaves  vary  in  length  from  If  in. 
to  7 in.  according  to  the  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The 


1822.  P.  rigida. 

male  catkins  are  1 in.  long, 
straight,  and  winged,  like  those 
of  the  pond  pine  (P.  serotina). 
The  size  of  the  cones  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
varies  from  less  than  1 in.  to 
more  than  3 in.  in  length  ; they 
are  of  a pyramidal  shape,  and 


1823.  P.  rigida. 


these  trees  grow  in  masses,  the  cones  are  dispersed  singly  over  the  branches  ; 
and  they  shed  their  seeds  the  first  autumn  after  they  are  mature  ; but,  on 
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solitary  trees,  the  cones  are  collected  in  groups  of  four,  five,  or  even  a larger 
number,  and  will  remain  on  the  trees  closed  for  several  years.  In  British 
gardens,  the  tree  is  of  as  rapid  growth  as  P.  7’ae'da  or  P.  p ungens. 

t 20.  P.  (r.)  Fra  serj  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  Fraser’s  Pine. 

There  is  a tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  which,  in 
1840,  was  upwards  of  13  ft.  high,  with  3 leaves  in  a sheath,  and  pendulous 
branches  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  have  every 
appearance  of  those  of  P.  rigida ; and,  though  the  tree  has  not  yet  borne  cones, 
we  have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  that  species.  The  plant  was  received 
from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1820. 


t 21.  P.  (r.)  sero'tina  Michx.  The  late,  or  Pond,  Pine. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  Bor.,  2.  p.  205.  ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  148. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  p.643 
Synonyme.  ? P 2’se'da  alopecuroidea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  317. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t 142. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  18. ; the  plate  of  this  tre« 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; our  fig.  1826.  to  our  usual  scale;  and  figs.  1825.  to  1827.  o» 
the  natural  size,  from  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Dropmore  specimens,  and  from  Michaux. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long.  Male  catkins 
erect,  incumbent.  Cones  ovate  ; scales  having  very  small 
mucros.  Buds,  on  young  trees  (see  Jig.  1824.),  from 
^-in.  to  ^yin.  in  length,  and  from  fVin.  to  Jin. 
in  breadth ; conical,  dark  brown,  and  very  resinous  ; 
buds  on  old  trees  as  in  Jig . 1825.  Leaves  (see  Jig. 

1827.),  in  the  Dropmore  specimens,  from  4 in.  to 
6 in.  long;  in  Michaux’s  figure,  upwards  of  8 in.  long. 

Cones  2J  or  3 inches  long,  and  1^  or  2 inches  broad  ; 
egg-shaped  ; scales  -J  in.  long,  and  f in.  broad,  with 
the  apex  depressed,  and  terminating  in  a slender 
prickle.  Seed  very  small  ; with  the  wing,  from  Jin. 
to  -Jin.  in  length.  Cotyledons,?.  The  cones  and 
leaves  of  the  trees  of  this  name  at  Dropmore,  and 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  trees  at  Pain’s  Hill  with 
cones  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  but  all  on  three-leaved 
pines,  and  all  evidently  of  the  7’ae'da  family,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  P.  rigida  and  P.  serotina  are  only  different  185!5.  p.  serdtma. 
forms  of  the  same  species.  A middle-sized  tree.  New 

Jersey  to  Carolina,  on  the  edges  of  ponds,  and 
in  swamps.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced 
in  1713.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  cones  are 
ripened  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  but 
do  not  shed  their  seeds  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  whence  the  specific  name. 

The  tree  has  a branchy  trunk,  from  15  in.  to 
18  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  America  it  rarely 
exceeds  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The 
timber  consists  chiefly  of  sap  wood,  and  is 
of  very  little  use  except  for  fuel.  The  leaves 
are  generally  5 or  6 inches  long,  and  some- 
times more.  The  male  catkins  are  straight, 
and  about  J in.  long.  The  cones  are  commonly 
in  pairs,  and  opposite  to  each  other ; they  are 
about  2J  in.  long,  nearly  2 in.  in  diameter,  and 
egg-shaped  ; the  scales  are  rounded  at  their  ex- 
tremities, and  armed  with  fine  short  prickles, 
which  are  easily  broken  off,  so  that  in  some  cases 
no  vestiges  are  left  of  their  existence.  This, 
like  the  other  kinds  of  P.  7’ae'da,  forms  an  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  pinetum,  growing  freely 
at  Syon,  Pain’s  Hill,  and  Dropmore 
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1827.  P.  serdtina 


1828.  P.  variabilis. 


P.  variabilis  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  14.;  and  our^g.  1828.  of  the  natural 
size,  from  Lambert’s  plate. — Mr.  Lambert  describes  this  pine  as  having  the 
leaves  in  twos  and  threes,  2 in.  long,  channeled,  the  margins  and  nerves  rough, 
and  the  apexes  sub-keelshaped ; the  sheaths  short,  straight,  and  but  little 
wrinkled.  The  cones  solitary,  recurved,  pendulous,  narrow-ovate,  muricate ; 
spines  subincurved,  with  the  scales  dilated  in  the  middle.  He  has  only  seen 
two  trees  of  this  species  in  England ; one  at  Pain’s  Hill,  and  the  other  at 
Kew.  (Lamb.)  The  one  at  Kew  no  longer  exists;  and  the  only  trees  at 
Pain’s  Hill,  that  we  could  see,  with  cones  resem- 
bling those  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  plate,  had  three  leaves, 
and  appeared  to  us  to  belong  to  P.  T’as'da.  The 
buds  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  figure  appear  to  be  resinous, 
and  are  nearly  smooth  (see Jig.  1829.),  but  those  of 
P.  variabilis  at  Dropmore,  which  we  feel  confident  is 
the  P.  mitis  of  Michaux  (which  Mr.  Lambert  makes 
a synonyme  of  his  plant),  are  scaly,  with  the  scales 
reflexed,  as  in  Jig.  1810.  in  p.  974.  The  young 
shoots  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  plate  are  green,  but  in  the 
Dropmore  plant  they  are  of  the  same  violet  glau- 
cous hue  as  those  of  P.  inops  ; a character  so 
remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which, 

Michaux  says,  belongs  to  no  other  pine  of  the  United 
States  but  P.  inops  and  P.  mitis.  (N.  Avier.  Syl ., 
iii.  p.  130.)  It  is  found  also  in  P.  Sabinmwa  and  P. 

Coulteri  ; but  with  these  species  Michaux  was  not 
acquainted,  and  besides  they  are  not  natives  of  the  United  States.  P.  vari* 
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abilis  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  imaginary  species,  or  as  a synonyme 
to  P.  mitis. 


1 22.  P.  pondero's a Doug.  The  heavy -wooded  Pine. 

Identification.  Douglas’s  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium;  Lawson’s  Manual, 
p.  354. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ; Pin.  Wob.,  p.  44.  ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Pin.  Wob.,  t.  15.  ; our  fig.  1833.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  figs.  1830.  to  1832.  of  the 
natural  size,  from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  Douglas  s specimens  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  three  in  a sheath,  much  longer  than  the  cones, 
flexible,  tortuous,  with  short  sheaths.  Crest  of  the  anthers  rounded,  entire. 
Cones  ovate,  reflexed,  with  the  apices  of  the  scales  flattened,  with  a raised 
process  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  a conical,  minute,  recurved  spine, 
slightly  quadrangular.  Buds,  in  Douglas’s  specimen,  f in. 
long,  and  f in.  broad  ; cylindrical,  with  straight  sides,  rounded 
like  a dome  at  the  extremity,  but  with  a prominent  blunt 
point ; dark  brown,  and  covered  with  resin.  Buds,  on  the 
living  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  (see  Jig 
1830.),  from  1 in,  to  li  in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  If  in.  broad; 
smooth,  cylindrical,  with  a long  point ; reddish  brown,  and 
covered  with  a fine  white  bloom,  con- 
sisting of  fine  particles  of  resin,  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  more  smaller  buds. 

Leaves  disposed  in  parallel  spirals  ; in 
Douglas’s  specimen  (see  Jig.  1832.), 
from  9 in.  to  11  in.  long;  3 in  a sheath, 
which  is  from  f in.  to  1 in.  in  length, 
with  numerous  fine  rings ; scales  of  the  leaves  per- 
sistent on  the  wood,  even  of  two  years’  or  three 
years’  growth.  Leaves,  on  the  living  plant,  from 
7 in.  to  9 in.  long.  The  cone  (see  Jig.  1831),  in 

Douglas’s  specimen, 
is  deformed,  and  very 
imperfectly  deve- 
loped ; it  is  only  3 in. 
long,  and  f in.  broad. 

The  scales  are  termi 
nated  in  flattened  pro- 
cesses, scarcely  ribbed  jfa 
in  any  direction.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pro- 
cess is  a protuber- 
ance, large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scale, 
which  terminates  in  a 
sharp  prickle,  point- 
ing outwards.  Scale 
1 in.  long,  and  f in. 
broad  ; dark  brown. 

Seed  .5%  in.  long,  and 
f in.  broad  ; dark 
brown,  with  the  wing 
nearly  1 in.  in  length, 
and  fin.  in  breadth  ; 
wings  of  a yellowish 
brown.  A lofty  tree.  issa.  p.  ponded 
North  America,  on 
the  north-west  coast.  Height  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  Introduced  in  1826.  It 
has  not  yet  flowered  in  England. 
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The  plants,  when  of  ten  or  twelve 
years’  growth,  are  remarkable  for  the 
twisted  appearance  of  their  branches 
which  are  in  regular  vertieillate  whorls. 
The  timber  of  full-grown  trees  is  said 
to  be  so  heavy  as  almost  to  sink  in 
water.  The  species  is  found  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  both 
in  the  climate  of  London  and  of  Edin- 
burgh. P.  ponderosa  is  a native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  and 
Flathead  rivers,  and  on  the  Kettle 
Falls  of  the  Columbia,  abundantly. 
It  was  discovered  by  Douglas,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  1826.  A number  of  plants 
were  raised  from  seeds  in  that  year, 
and  distributed  : the  largest  of  those 
we  believe  to  be  that  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden.  The 
tree  at  Dropmore  was,  in  1 837,  9 ft. 
high. 


1833.  P.  ponderosa. 


£ 23.  P.  Sabin IA'NA  Douglas.  Sabine’s,  or  the  great  prickle-coned , Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2,  t.  80.  ; Lawson’s  Manual,  p.  353.  ; Pin  Wob.,  p.  63. 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  80. ; Pin.  Wob.,  t.  23.  and  24.  ; our  fig.  1837.  to  our  usual 
scale;  and./zgs.  1834.  to  1838.  of  the  natural  size,  from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  and  Lambert. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in 
threes,  very  long.  Cones 
ovate,  echinate,  very  large. 
Scales  long,  awl-shaped, 
incurved,  and  spiny  at  the 
apex.  (Lamb.  Pin.)  Buds, 
on  the  tree  in 
the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s 
Garden  (see 
Jig.  1834.), 
nearly  1 inch 
long,  and  § in. 
broad ; convex 
on  the  sides, 
imbricated,  but 
not  covered 
with  resin. 
Leaves  from 
10  in.  to  1 ft.  in  length  ; 
glaucous  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth,  flexuose ; and, 
when  full-grown,  partly 
bent  downwards,  as  those 
shown  in  Jig.  1837.  Sheaths 
above  1 in.  in  length,  mem- 
branaceous, ash-brown, 
shining,  and  nearly  entire 
at  the  top,  with  numerous 
rings.  Scales  of  the  cones, 
in  the  specimens  sent  home 
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by  Douglas,  2 in.  long,  and 
If  in.  broad  (see  Jig.  1838.). 

Seeds  ( a in  Jig.  1838.,  and  b 
in  Jig.  1835.)  above  1 in.  long, 
and  nearly  a in.  broad,  much 
larger  than  those  of"  P.  Coul- 
ter? shown  at  a in  Jig.  1835.  ; 
wing  very  short.  Shoots  of 
the  current  year  covered  with 
violet-coloured  bloom,  like 
those  of  P.  inops,  but  darker. 

A large  tree.  Upper  California. 

Height  40  to  110  ft.,  rarely 
140  ft.  Introduced  in  1832. 

Plants  have  not  yet  flowered 
in  England.  Hort.  Soc. 

Douglas  describes  the  leaves 
as  in  threes,  very  rarely  in  fours  ; 
from  1 1 in.  to  14  in.  long  ; sharp, 
round,  and  smooth  on  the  out- 
side, angular  on  the  inside  ; ser- 
rated, more  widely  and  conspi- 
cuously so  towards  the  point ; 
erect,  but  flaccid  and  drooping 
during  winter.  Sheath  1J  in.  _ 
long,  light  brown,  chaffy,  some-  1837.  P.  Sabin um. 

times  torn  at  the  top.  Stipules 

lanceolate  and  rigid,  Male  and  female  catkins  erect.  Flowers  appearing  in 
February  and  March.  Cones  of  a bright  green  when  young;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season,  measuring  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  round,  and  being  then  of  a more 
rounded  form  than  they  are  when  perfect,  in  the  November  of  the  following 
year  (see  Jig.  1836.)  ; when  mature,  ovate,  recurved,  pressing  on  the  shoots 
for  support,  in 
clusters  of  from 
3 to  9,  surround- 
ing the  stem  ; 
remaining  on  the 
tree  for  a series 
of  years  ; and 
from  9 in.  to 
1 1 in.  long,  and 
from  16  in.  to 
18  in.  round  ; 
some,  however, 
are  larger.  Scales 
spathulate,  2A  in. 
long,  having  a 
very  strong, 
sharp,  incurved 
point  (see  b in 
Jig.  1838.)  with 
abundance  of 
pellucid  resin. 

Seeds  (see  a in 
Jig.  1838.)  some- 
what oblong,  ta- 
pering to  the 
base  ; flattish  on 
the  inside,  1 in. 


»K-T8.  I*.  SaluniAsa 
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long,  and  nearly  fin.  broad;  shell  thick,  hard,  brown;  wing  yellow,  short, 
stiff  and  half  the  length  of  the  seed,  which  it  nearly  encompasses ; kernel 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cotyledons  from  7 to  12.  The  tree  does  not  attain 
quite  so  large  a size  as  the  other  gigantic  species  of  the  genus  which  inhabit 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  North  America.  The  largest  and  most 
handsome  trees  inhabit  the  aqueous  vegetable  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  New  Albion,  at  a great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  1600  ft.  below  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  parallel  of  40°  N.  lat. 
This  species  is  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens,  having  passed  the  winter  of 
1837-8  uninjured. 

i 24.  P.  (S.)  Cou'lter/  D.  Don.  Coulter’s,  or  the  great  hooked.  Pine. 

Identification.  Don  in  Lin.  Trans.,  17.  p.  440.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  83.  ; Pin.  Wob.,  p.  67. 

Synonymes.  ? P.  Sabim'dna  var.  Hort.  ; ? P.  macrocarpa  Lindt.  MS.  Dr.  Lindley  finds,  upon 
comparing  Mr  Lambert’s  specimens  of  P.  Cotilter?  with  those  of  P.  macrocarpa,  that  the  identity 
of  the  two  alleged  species  is  by  no  means  certain  ; and  that  “ in  reality  they  are  probably  different.” 
(Bot.  Reg.,  1840,  M.  R.,  No.  133.)  The  difference  in  the  cones  noticed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
passage  referred  to  may,  in  our  opinion,  exist  without  the  two  kinds  being  specifically  different ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  having  no  positive  evidence  before  us  from  which  to  decide,  we  deem  it 
better  to  retain  the  synonymes  as  in  our  first  edition,  but  placing  before  them  the  expression  of 
doubt.  Young  plants  were  raised  at  Kew  in  1840,  from  seeds  taken  from  a cone  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  true  P.  Coulter?,  for  which  reason  we  have  indicated  it  below  as  a variety. 

Engravings.  Lamb  Pin.,  3.  t.  83.  ; Pin.  Wob.,  t 25.  and  26.  ; our  Jig.  1841.  from  Lambert,  fig.  1835. 
from  the  dried  cone  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium,  and  figs.  1839.  and  1840.  from  the 
young  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long,  compressed  ; sheaths 
ragged.  Cones  oblong,  solitary,  very  large ; scales  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  apex  elongated,  thickened,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  com- 
pressed, hooked.  ( D . Don.)  Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden  (see  fig.  1839.),  1 in.  long,  and  from  fin. 
to  fin.  broad  ; conical,  pointed,  convex  on  the  sides,  imbricated  ; 
the  scales  of  the  buds  adpressed,  brown,  and  not  covered  with 
resin.  Leaves  of  the  young  plants  9 in.  long,  and  of  the  dried 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society  upwards 
of  10  in.  long;  of  the  same  glaucous  hue  as  those  of  P.  Sabin- 
tdna,  but  not  turned  downwards  at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 

Cones  (see  fig.  1841.,  to  our  usual  scale)  sent  home  by  Douglas 
1 ft.  in  length,  and  6 in.  in  breadth  ; scales  of  the  cones  3 in. 
long,  and  from  If  in.  to  If  in.  broad.  Scales  (see  fig.  1835. 
c)  from  3f  in.  to  4 in.  long,  and  from  If  in.  to  If  in.  broad  ; in  fig.  1841., 
at  a,  a front  view  of  the  hook  of 
the  scale  is  given,  of  the  natural 
size.  Seed  (see  fig.  1835.  «)  brown, 
flattish,  from  f in.  to  f in.  in  length, 
and  f in.  in  breadth,  without  the 
wing  ; with  the  wing  l in.  in  length  ; 
wing  stiff,  light  brown,  and  nearly 
encompassing  the  seed.  Cotyle- 
dons, ?.  The  seed  of  P.  Sabin/awa 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  P. 

Coulter/,  as  shown  at  a and  b in  fig. 

1835.  Shoots  of  the  current  year 
covered  with  a violet-coloured  glau- 
cous bloom,  like  those  of  P.  inops, 
but  darker.  A large  tree.  California, 
on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Lucia  in 
'at.  36°,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  to 
4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  Introd.  1832. 

It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  England. 

Variety. 

f P.  ( S .)  C.  2 vera.  — See  the 

synonymes  above.  i84o.  p (S.)  coaiter. 
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1841.  P.  (S.)  CoGlten. 


Leaves  in  threes,  rarely  in  fours  or  fives,  about  9 in.  long,  incurved,  some- 
what compressed,  mucronate;  2-furrowed  above,  flattish  beneath,  slightly 
serrated  on  the  margin,  and  on  the  elevated  line  along  the  middle.  Sheaths 
1 ^ in.  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a crow-quill,  swelling  at  the  tips.  Scales 
of  the  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  cartilaginous,  bright  brown,  shining, 
adpressed  ; margin  scarious,  white,  thread-like,  and  torn  ; with  the  lower 
ones  shorter,  and  keel-shaped.  Stipules  larger,  much  acuminated,  hooded  at 
the  base,  callous,  indurated,  and  persistent.  All  the  cones  large,  •conical- 
oblong,  1 ft.  and  more  in  length,  6 in.  in  diameter  near  the  middle,  and 
weighing  about  4 lb.  Scales  wedge-shaped,  elongated  at  the  apex,  lanceolate, 
mucronate,  compressed  on  both  sides,  obsoletely  quadrangular,  incurved  and 
hooked,  very  thick,  indurated,  smooth,  shining,  brownish,  acute  at  the  margin, 
1 in.  to  Bin.  long;  the  lower  ones  longer,  deflexed,  and  spreading.  (Lamb.) 
Its  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  any  other  pine.  In  its  general  appearance, 
it  resembles  P.  Sabinidmz ; but  it  is  readily'  distinguished  from  that  species  by 
the  upright  character  of  its  foliage.  Both  species  have  the  buds  of  the  same 
form  and  colour  ; the  leaves  of  the  same  beautiful  glaucous  hue  in  every  stage 
of  their  growth  ; the  young  shoots  covered  with  a violet  glaucous  bloom,  like 
those  of  P.  inops  and  P.  mitis  ; and  both  retain  their  leaves  till  the  summer 
of  the  third  year.  The  colour  and  form  of  the  seeds  in  the  two  kinds  are 
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exactly  the  same;  but  the  larger  cone  has  the  smaller  seeds.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  only  varieties  of  one  species ; but,  if  they  are  so,  they  are 
as  well  worth  keeping  distinct  as  any  species  whatever.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  described  as  of  surpassing  beauty  ; and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  value, 
they  appear  to  be  quite  hardy. 


i 25.  P.  austra'lis  Michx.  The  southern  Pine. 

Identification.  Michx.  Arb  , 1.  p.  62.  ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  133.;  Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Synonymes.  P.  palustris  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  p.499.,  Pursh  Sept.  2.  p.  644.,  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  1.  t.  24, 
25. ; P.  americana  palustris,  &c..  Hurt.  Angl.  p.  88.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  2.  p.  126. ; P.  serotina  Hort., 
see  Bon.  Jard.  ed.  1837,  p.  976.  In  America,  Long-leaved  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Pitch  Pine,  and 
Broom  Pine,  in  the  southern  states  ; Southern  Pine  and  Red  Pine,  in  the  northern  states  ; and 
Yellow  Pine  and  Pitch  Pine,  in  the  middle  states.  In  England  and  the  West  Indies,  by  the  timber 
merchants,  Georgia  Pitch  Pine. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  t.  6. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  141. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  24.  25. ; Pin. 
Wob.,  t.  22.  ; our  fig.  1845.  to  our  usual  scale,  from  Abbott ; and  figs.  1842.  to  1844.  of  the  naturai 
size,  from  Michaux  and  from 
Dropmore  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
in  threes,  very  long. 

Male  catkins  long,  cy- 
lindrical, of  a tawny 
blue,  divergent.  Cones 
very  long,  tessellated 
with  tumid  tubercles, 
terminated  by  very 
small  mucros.  (Michx.) 

Buds,  in  the  Drop- 
more  specimen  (see 
Jig.  1842.),  rather 
small  in  proportion  to 
the  termination  of  the 
shoot,  and  buried  in 


1842.  P.  australis. 

leaves.  When  the 
leaves  are  removed, 
the  bud  is  found  to  be 
from  f to  in.  long, 
and  from  -^r  to 
•^■in.  broad,  with  nu- 
merous, far-projecting, 
white,  fringed  scales  ; 
general  form  conical, 
and  wholly  without 
resin.  Leaves  (see^/fg. 
1 843.)  from  8 in . to  9 in. 
in  length.  Sheath  from 
li  in.  to  2 in.  long, 
white,  membranaceous, 
and  lacerated.  The 
cones,  in  Michaux’s 


1843.  P.  australis. 
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figure,  8 in,  long,  and  2f  in. 
broad  in  the  widest  part. 
Scale  {fig.  1844.)  from  If  in. 
to  If  in.  long,  and  If  in. 
broad.  Seeds  oval,  from 
§ in.  to  Ain.  in  length,  •^•in. 


1844. 


P.  australis. 


1845. 


broad,  whitish ; with  the  wing  2f  in.  in  length,  and  A in.  in  breadth, 
and,  as  w’ell  as  the  cone,  of  a rich  chestnut  brown  ; in  Lambert’s  figure, 
the  scales  and  seeds  are  much  smaller.  Cotyledons,  ?.  A large  tree 
in  America,  but  rather  tender  in  England.  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  near 
the  sea  coast.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  America,  rarely  above  1 0 ft.  to  12  ft. 
in  England.  Introduced  in  1730.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  is  at 
Farnham  Castle,  which,  in  1834,  after  being  35  years  planted,  was  20  ft. 
high. 

Variety. 

£ P.  a.  2 excelsa.  P.  palustris  excelsa  Booth.  — Raised  in  the  Floet- 
beck  Nurseries,  in  1830,  from  seeds  procured  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America.  The  plant,  in  1837,  was  4 ft.  high,  with 
leaves  as  long  as  those  of  P.  australis  ; and  was  quite  hardy,  even  in 
that  climate.  Possibly  a distinct  species. 


£ 26.  P.  insi'gnis  Doug.  The  remarkable  Pine. 

Identification.  Douglas’s  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium  ; Pin.  Wob.,  p.  51. 
Engravings.  Pin.  Wob.,  t.  18.  ; our  fig.  1847.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  fig.  1848.  of  the  natural  size, 
both  from  Douglas’s  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium  ; and  fig.  1846.,  from  the 
side  shoot  of  a young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  three,  and  occasionally  four,  in  a sheath  ; much 
twisted,  varying  greatly  in  length,  longer  than  the  cones,  of  a deep  grass 
green,  and  very  numerous.  Cones  ovate,  pointed,  with  the  scales  tuber- 
culate.  Buds  (see  fig.  1846.)  of  the  side  shoots  of  young  plants  from  Sk 
fin.  to  fin.  long,  and  from  f in.  to  fin.  broad,  brown,  and  apparently  ||  I 
without  resin  ; on  the  leading  shoots  a great  deal  larger,  and  resem-  ij| 
bling  in  form,  and  almost  in  size,  those  of  P.  Sabinidna.  Leaves,  in  ja  | 
Douglas’s  specimen,  from  3 in.  to  4f  in.  long ; on  the  plant  in  the  || 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  from  5 in.  to  7 in.  long.  A large  tree.  ® 
California.  Introduced  in  1833,  and  requiring  protection  in  British  i846. 
gardens,  at  least  when  young. 

This  pine  is  well  named  insignis ; its  general  appearance  being  indeed 
remarkable,  and  totally  different  from  that  of  every  other  species  that  has  yet 
been  introduced.  The  leaves  are  of  a deep  grass  green,  thickly  set  on  the 
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branches,  twisted  in  every 
direction,  and  of  different 
lengths.  The  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gar- 
den, and  in  most  other  places, 


1847  P.  insignis. 


were  killed  by  the  winter  of 
1837-8  ; but  one  plant  at 
Elvaston  Castle  stood  that 
winter  without  protection. 
This  has  also  been  the  case 
with  some  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 


1848.  P.  insignis. 


i 27.  P.  california'na  Lois.  The  Californian  Pine. 

| Identification.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  the  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  243. 

| Synonymes.  P.  montereyensis  Godejroy  : P.  adunca  Bose,  as  quoted  in  Bon  Jard. ; Pin  de  Mon- 

' terey,  Bon  Jard.  ed.  1837. 

I Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  twos  and  threes.  Cones  much  longer  than  the 

leaves.  (Lois.)  This  tree  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Rey,  in 
California.  Its  cone  is  in  the  form  of  that  of  P.  Pinaster,  but  one  third 

II  larger  in  all  its  parts.  Under  each  of  the  scales  are  found  two  seeds  of  the 
size  of  those  of  P.  Cembra , and  of  which  the  kernel  is  good  to  eat.  A 
plant  of  this  pine  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  named  there  P. 
montheragensis,  which  was  received  from  M.  Godefroy  about  1829,  formed 
a stunted  bush,  3 ft.  high,  and  4?  or  5 feet  broad,  but  it  died  in  the  winter 
of  1837-8.  A very  doubtful  species. 

i 28.  P.  murica'ta  D.  Don.  The  smaller  prickly -coned  Pine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Trans.,  17.  p.  441. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  84. 

Synonyme.  Obispo,  Span. 

I Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  84. ; and  our  fig.  1849. 

I Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  ? Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides,  crowd- 
ed ; scales  wedge-shaped,  flattened  at  the  apex,  mucronate ; those  at  the 
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external  base  elongated,  compressed,  recurved,  and  spreading.  (D.  Don.) 
Cones,  in  Lambert’s  figure,  2 in.  long,  and  3 in.  broad.  A straight  middle- 
sized  tree,  about  40  ft.  high.  Ca- 
lifornia, at  San  Luis,  where  it  is 
called  Obispo  (the  bishop),  grow-  < 
ing  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 


1819.  P.  muricita. 


1850.  P . tubercul&ta. 


i 29.  P.  tubercula'ta  D.  Don.  The  tuberculated  Pine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Trans.,  17.  p.  442. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  3. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  85. ; and  our  fig.  1850. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  ? Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  oblong,  with  unequal  sides, 
crowded.  Scales  quadrangular,  and  truncate  at  the  apex,  with  a depressed 
umbilicus  ; those  at  the  exterior  base  larger,  elevated,  and  conical.  (D. 
Don.)  A tree,  about  100  ft.  high.  California,  at  Monte-Key,  on  the  sea 
shore.  Found  by  Dr.  Coulter,  along  with  P.  radiata,  which  it  resembles 
in  size  and  habit,  but  is  essentially  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its  cones, 
which  are  oblong,  3 in  a cluster,  of  a tawnv  grey,  4 in.  long,  and  2Lin. 
broad. 

1 30.  P.  radia'ta  D.  Don.  The  radiated-£caA?d  Pine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Trans.,  17.  p.  442.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  3. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  86. ; and  out  fig.  1851. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  ? Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides.  Scales 

radiately  cleft,  truncate,  with  a depressed  umbilicus;  gibbous,  somewhat 
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1851.  P radikta. 


recurved,  and  three  times  as  large  at  their  external  base.  Cones,  in  Lam- 
bert’s figure,  5%  in.  long,  and  3£  in.  broad.  An  erect  tree,  attaining  the 
height  of  about  100  ft.,  with  copious  spreading  branches,  reaching  almost 
to  the  ground.  Monte-Rey.  in  lat.  36°,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
growing  almost  close  to  the  beach.  Cones  in  clusters,  ovate,  about  6 in. 
long,  ventricose  at  the  external  base.  Scales  wedge-shaped,  thick,  bright 
brown,  shining,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depressed,  quadrangular,  radiately  cleft  ; 
umbilicus  depressed  ; three  times  larger  at  the  external  base  ; apex  elevated, 
gibbous,  somewhat  recurved. 

B.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

t 31.  P.  Teocote  Schiede  et  Deppe.  The  Teocote,  or  twisted-leaved , Pine. 

^identification.  Schiede  et  Deppe  in  Schlecht.  Linnasa,  5.  p.76.  ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 
vynonymes.  Teocote  and  Ocote  of  the  Mexicans. 

Engraving.  Our  Jigs.  1852,  1853,  1854.  from  specimens  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  in  1839. 

\)pec.  Char.,  <fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  compressed,  flexuose,  scabrous ; sheaths 
! about  i in.  long.  Cones  ovate,  smoothish,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
P.  sylvestris,  but  with  the  tips  of  the  scales  flatter.  A tree.  Orizaba, 
in  Mexico.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  ; according  to  Lindley,  in  Penny  Cyc., 

1 100  ft.  Introduced  in  1839.  Cones  were  distributed  by  the  Horticultural 
. Society,  from  the  seeds  in  which  many  plants  have  been  raised  ; but  their 
1 degree  of  hardiness  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

‘ 
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The  figure  of  the  cone  of  P.  Teocote,  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.  p.  2266.,  does  not  exactly  agree 
with  the  cones  sent  home  by  Hartweg,  and 
therefore  we  have  omitted  it 
in  this  abridgement. 

Branchlets  very  leafy,  with 
a persistent  epidermis.  Buds 
imbricated,  with  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  ciliate,  and  torn 
scales.  Leaves  in  threes, 
erect,  rigid,  compressed, 


n\ 


1852.  P Teocbte. 


•acute,  tortuous  ; light  green, 
oicanaliculate  above,  slightly 
convex  beneath,  very  smooth ; 
the  intermediate  slightly  pro- 
minent angle,  and  the  mar- 
gins, crenulated,  scabrous. 

Sheaths  cylindrical,  about 
1 in.  in  length,  persistent, 
torn  on  the  margin.  Cones 
ovate-oblong,  drooping,  and 
smoothish,  scarcely  3 in. 
long.  Scales  dilated  at  the 

apex,  somewhat  trapezoidal,  much  depressed  ; in  the  young  cones  always 
mutic.  (Lamb.)  This,  till  lately,  was  a very  rare  species  ; there  having  been 
no  plants  of  it  either  at  Dropmore  or  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  existed  in  no  collection  in  Britain,  but 
that  of  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boy  ton,  till  1840. 


i 32.  P.  pa'tula  Schiede  et  Deppe  MSS.  The  spreading -leaved  Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  1.,  t.  19- ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1.  19.  ; and  figs.  1855.  and  1856.,  from  Mr.  Lambert’s  figure. 

Spec.  Char.,  6)  t Leaves  in  threes,  very  slender,  2-channeled,  spreading  ; sheaths 
about  1 in.  long.  Cones  ovate-obiong,  polished.  Branchlets  covered  with 
a smooth,  lead- coloured,  and  persistent  epidermis.  Scales  of  the  bud 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  carinate,  rigid,  thread-like,  and  ciliate.  Leaves  in 
threes,  slender,  recurved  and  spreading ; soft,  light  green  ; deeply  bicana- 
liculate  above,  convex  beneath,  marked  with  many  dotted  lines  ; 6 in.  to 
9 in.  long  ; the  intermediate  somewhat  prominent  angle,  and  the  margins, 
sharply  serrated,  scabrous.  Sheaths  cylindrical,  1 in.  to  l£in.  long.  Apex 
and  margin  of  the  scales  thread-like  and  ciliated.  Cones  ovate-oblong. 
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smooth,  about  4 in.  long.  Scales 
dilated  at  the  apex,  much  de- 
pressed, flattish,  somewhat  tra- 
pezoidal ; in  the  young  cone, 
mucronulate.  (Lamb.)  A tree. 
Mexico,  at  Malpayo  de  la  Joya, 
in  the  cold  region.  Height  60  ft. 
to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  ? 1820, 
and  again  by  Hartweg  in  1839, 
in  which  year  cones  were  distri- 
buted extensively  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society. 


1855.  P.  patula. 


\ aricly . 

r p. 


1856.  P.  patula. 


p.  2 f bins  strictis  Benth. 

Plant.  Hart.  No.  442., 

Gard.  Mag.  1840,  p.  638. 

— Cones  smaller  than 
those  of  the  species,  and 
the  leaves  straighter. 

Found  bv  Hartweg  near 
Real  del  Monte.  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

? 33.  P.  Llave a'na  Schiede.  La  Llave’s  Pine. 

Identification  Linnsea,  vol.  xii.  p.  488. ; Pin.  Wob-,  p.  49. 

i Synonymes.  P.  cembroldes  Zucc.  Flora,  1832 . 2.  Beibl.  93.  ; the  Mexican  Cembra,  Penny  Cyc.  vo'  1 8 
Engravings.  Our  fig.  1859.  from  a specimen  of  the  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s 
| Garden  ; fig.  1860.  from  a cone  sent  home  by  Hartweg ; and  fig.  1858.,  a the  cone,  b the  seed,  from 
a cone  received  from  M.  Otto  of  Berlin. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  short,  narrow,  triquetrous,  slightly  twisted,  in  thickly 
i set  tufts  on  the  branches,  of  a glaucous  green.  Branches  in  regular  whorls, 
smooth,  of  an  ash  grey,  declining  towards  the  stem.  Buds  exceedingly 
small ; in  form,  and  in  every  other  respect,  like  those  of  Pinus  hale- 
i pensis : the  buds  are  scarcely  fin.  long,  and  from  in.  to  f in.  broad; 
j roundish,  with  two 
I or  three  smaller 
buds.  ( See  Jig. 

1857.)  Leaves 
generally  in 
threes,  often  in 
twos,  and  some- 
times in  fours, 
varying  from 
If  in.  to  2f  in. 
in  length ; flat 


on  the  upper 


1858  P.  Mavedna. 


3 s 
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1859.  P.  Lla ve&na. 


1860.  P.  Llavefl na. 


two  deep  receptacles  for  the 
seeds.  Seeds  without  wings, 
of  an  egg  shape  reversed, 
dark  grey  or  brownish, 
about  6 or  7 lines  long,  and 
about  4 lines  thick  at  the 
upper  end,  but  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  lower  extremity,  which  is 
obtuse.  ( Schlecht . in  Linncea , 1.  c.)  A low  tree.  Mexico,  between  Z'mapan 
and  Real  del  Oro,  in  forests;  and  also  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  seeds,  as  the  stone  pine  is  in  Italy,  and  the  neoza  pine  in  the 
Himalayas.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1830,  and  quite  hardy 
in  British  gardens. 

The  seeds  are  edible,  and  very  well  tasted  ; and  they  are  sold  in  Mexico 
under  the  name  of  Pinones,  as  those  of  the  stone  pine  are  in  Italy  under  the 
name  of  Pinocchi.  The  young  tree  is  of, a very  singular  and  beautiful  charac- 
ter, and  will  doubtless  soon  find  a place  in  every  collection. 


surface,  and  cylindrical,  with 
a rib  below  ; sheaths  short, 
and  caducous.  Cones  small, 
consisting  of  very  few  scales, 
which  are  about  Ain.  long, 
roundish  and  obtuse.  The 
scales  are  keel-shaped  be- 
low, deeply  concave,  with 


C.  Natives  of  the  Canaries , Lidia,  Persia,  China,  and  Australia. 
i 34.  P.  canarie'nsis  C.  Smith.  The  Canary  Pine. 

Identification.  C.  Smith  in  Buch  FI.  Can.,  p.  32.  and  34. ; Dec.  PI.  Rar.  Jard.  Gen.,  1.  p.  1. 

Synonyms . ? P.  adGnca  Bose,  according  to  Sprengel. 

Engravings.  Dec.  PI.  Rar.  Jard.  Gen.,  1.  t.  1,  2. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  28.  ; our  fig.  1864.  to 
our  usual  scale  ; andfigs.  1861.  to  1863.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  spreading,  rough. 

Crest  of  the  anthers  round,  entire.  Cones  oblong,  tuberculate. 

(Lamb.  Pin.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimen  (see  Jig.  1861.), 
from  -^in.  to  £in.  long,  and  from  in.  to  -j^-in.  broad  ; dry  and 

scaly,  white,  and  without  resin.  Leaves  (see  Jig.  1862.)  from 

7 in.  to  7£  in.  long,  and  slender  ; sheaths  from  £ in.  to  | in.  long, 
whitish,  membraneous,  torn  at  the  margin,  and  brownish  at  the 
base.  Cone,  in  Lambert’s  figure,  5f in.  long,  and  2|in.  broad; 
scale  2 in.  long,  and  1 A.  in.  broad,  terminating  in  an  irregular  pyra- 
midal process,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a blunt  point,  like  that  of  P. 
Pinaster.  Scales  (see  Jig . 1863.)  2 in.  long,  and  1£  in.  broad. 
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Seeds  i in.  long,  and  ^ in.  broad,  flat,  pointed  at  both  extremities  ; with 
the  wing  If  in.  long,  and  T7T  in.  broad  at  the  widest  part;  colour  a 
whitish  brown.  Cotyledons,  ?.  The  tree  throws 
out  abundance  of  shoots  and  tufts  of  leaves  from 
the  dormant  buds  in  the  trunk  and  larger  branches, 
more  especially  at  places  where  any  branches  have 
been  cut  off.  A large  tree.  Teneriffe  and  Grand 
Canary,  at  5000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  of  elevation.  Height  ' 

60ft.  to  70ft.  Introduced  ? 1759,  and  requiring 
protection  in  British  Gardens. 

This  species,  P.  longifolia,  and  P.  leiophylla  bear 
a close  general  resemblarfce,  and  are  all  rather  tender  ; 
but,  when  the  leaves  and  buds  are  examined  closely, 
their  specific  difference  becomes  obvious.  They  are 
all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
which  are  thrown  out  by  the  trunks,  planted  in  sand, 
and  covered  with  a hand-glass,  but  without  bottom 
heat.  They  all  require  protection,  even  in  our  mildest 
winters,  and  should  be  placed  in  a conservatory  devoted 
entirely  to  half-hardy  -dbietinse.  Lambert  states  that 
this  species  differs  from  P.  longifolia  chiefly  in  the 

3 s 2 


1863.  P.  canxrilnsis. 
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much  more  depressed  and 
straight-pointed  tubercles  of 
its  cones ; those  of  P.  longi- 
folia  being  hooked.  The 
largest  specimen  of  this  pine 
that  we  know  of  is  at  Drop- 
more  ; where,  after  having 
been  14  years  planted,  it 
was,  in  1837,  17  ft.  high.  It 
is  protected  during  winter  in 
the  same  manner  as  P.  longi- 
folia  and  P.  leiophylla.  A 
plant  in  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 
raised  there  about  1815,  from 
seeds  collected  at  Teneriffe, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Smith  of  Chris- 
tiania, attained  the  height  of 
15  ft.  without  any  protec- 
tion, and  remained  uninjured 
till  the  severe  spring  of  1830, 
when  the  top  was  completely 
destroyed.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  of  that  year, 
however,  the  trunk  threw  out 
two  or  three  shoots,  a few  inches  above  the  collar,  and,  the  dead  part  above 
it  being  cut  off,  these  shoots  have  grown  vigorously  ever  since  ; and  one 
of  them,  having  taking  the  lead,  promises  to  make  a handsome  plant. 

t 35.  P.  longifo'lia  Roxb.  The  long-leaved  Indian  Pine. 
Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  26,  27. ; Royle  Illust.,  p.  353. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  26,  27.  ; Royle  Illust.,  t.  85.  f.  2.  ; our  fig.  1866.  to  our  usual 
scale  ; and  figs.  1865.  to  1868.  of  the  natural  size,  from  Royle  and  Lambert,  and  from  Dropmdre 
specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  slender,  pendulous  ; sheaths 
long.  Cones  ovate-oblong.  Scales  elevated  at  the  apex,  very  thick,  re- 
curved. ( Lamb . Pin.) 

Buds,  in  the  Dropmore 
specimens  (see  Jig. 

18C5.),  from  1 in.  to 


1864.  P.  canari&isis. 


in.  long,  and  nearly 
£ in.  broad ; covered 
with  dry  scales  at  the 
lower  part,  and  abor- 
tive leaves  ; swelling 
towards  the  upper  part, 
and  concavely  acuminate ; white,  woolly,  and  entirely  without  resin.  Leaves 
(see  Jig.  1868.)  1 ft.  in  length  ; sheaths  £ in.  long,  white,  chaffy,  and  lace- 


1866.  P.  longifolia. 
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1867.  P.  lon«if61ia. 


rated.  Cone  (see  Jig.  1868.)  from 
5 in.  to  in.  long,  and  2£  in.  to 
2f  in.  broad  ; scale,  according  to 
Mr.  Lambert’s  plate  (see  Jig.  1867.), 
from  If  in.  to  2 in.  in  length.  Seed, 
without  the  wing,  fin.  long;  with 
the  wing,  If  in.  Cotyledons,  ac- 
cording to  Lawson,  about  12.  A 
large  tree.  Himalayas.  Introduced 
in  1807,  and  requiring  protection 
in  England. 

P.  longifolia  is  a native  of  Nepal, 
on  the  mountains  ; and  also  of  the 
lower  and  warmer  parts  of  India, 
where  the  tree  is  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  foliage  and 
graceful  habit  of  growth,  but  where  it 
never  attains  the  same  magnitude  as 
on  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1801,  and  for  a long  time  was  treated  as  a green- 
house plant ; it  is  now 
found  to  stand  the  open 
air,  but  not  without 
protection  during  win- 
ter. The  largest  tree 
in  England  is  believed 
to  be  that  at  Drop- 
more.  It  was,  in  1837, 
nearly  1 2 ft.  high  ; but 
it  is  covered  every  win- 
ter with  a portable  roof 
of  fern,  enclosed  in 
mats,  and  supported  by 
a wooden  frame  ; the 
sides  being  closed  in 
with  the  same  mate- 
rials, but  with  two 
doors  opposite  each 
other,  to  open  on  fine 
days,  to  promote  ven- 
tilation. Mr.  Lawson 
suggests  that  the  ten- 
derness which  is  appa- 
rent in  some  individuals 
of  this  species  may 
possibly  arise  from  the 
seed  from  which  they 
were  raised  having  been 
produced  by  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  warm  valleys 
of  Nepal  ; and  that, 

“ by  procuring  seed 
from  trees  at  the  high- 
est elevation  at  which 
they  are  found,  to  exist, 
plants  might  be  raised 
sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  the  climate  of 

Britain.”  i86».  p.  lonKifaiu. 
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t 36.  P.  Gerardia'na  Wall.  Gerard’s,  or  the  short-leaved  Nepal , Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  79.  ; Royle  Illust.,  p.  353. ; Pin.  Wob.,  p.  53. 

Synonymes.  P.  Neosa  Govan  ; eatable-seeded  Pine  of  the  East  Indies  ; ? Chilghbza  Elphinstone,  on 
the  authority  of  Boyle  Illust.  p.  32.  ; the  Neoza  Pine,  Penny  Cyc  , vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  79.;  Royle  Illust.,  t.  85.  f.  2.;  Pin.  Wob.,  t.  19.  ; and  our 
fig.  1871  , from  Royle,  to  our  usual  scale ; and  figs.  1869.  and  1870.,  the  cone  from  Lambert,  and 
the  leaves  from  Royle,  both  of  the  natural  size. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  short ; sheaths 
deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong ; scales  thick, 
blunt,  and  recurved  at  the  apex.  (Lamb.  Pin.) 
Leaves,  in  Royle’s  figure,  from  3£  in.  to  5 in. 
in  length  ; sheaths  imbricate,  f in.  in  length. 


P.  GerardiAna. 

Cone  8 in.  long,  and  nearly  5 in.  broad.  Seed  _ _ _ 

cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a dark  brown ; eatable,  like  those 
of  the  stone  pine.  Wings  short.  A middle-sized  tree.  Nepal,  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  Himalayas,  at  from  5,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  of  elevation.  Height 
30  ft.  to  50ft.  Introduced  ? 1830.  Apparently  tender  in  British  Gardens. 
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Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  timber  of  this  tree ; 
but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
parts  of  India,  in  the  southern  countries.  This  species 
was  discovered  by  Captain  P.  Gerard,  of  the  Bengal 
Native  Infantry;  and  named  in  commemoration  of  him 
by  Dr.  Wallich.  Cones  have  been  sent  to  England,  by 
Dr.  Wallich  and  others,  at  different  times  ; though  they 
are  often  confounded  with  those  of  P.  longifolia.  The 
plant  named  P.  Gerardi«?z«  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden  has  persistent  sheaths,  and  long  slender  leaves ; 
and  is,  doubtless  P.  longifolia ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a number  of  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s.  There 
are  plants  of  the  true  P.  Gerardiawa  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery,  under  its  synonyme  of  P.  Neosa. 

1 37.  P.  sine'nsis  Lamb.  The  Chinese  Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  29.  ; Pin.  Wob..  p.  39. 
Synutiyme.  P.  f Keseya  Hoyle,  a native  of  Nepal.  See  Gard.  Mag.,  1840, 
p.  8.  P.  nepalensis  Pin.  Wob.  ; P.Cavendishmra«  Hort. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  29. ; Pin.  Wob.,  t.  12. ; and  our 
Jig.  1873.  to  our  usual  scale,  from  a specimen  of  a tree  at  Redleaf ; 
and  Jigs.  1874.  and  1872.  of  the  natural  size,  the  cone  and  leaves  from 
Lambert,  and  the  bud  from  Redleaf. 


1871.  P.  Uerardiiinn. 


Spec.  Char.,  See.  Leaves  in  threes,  rarely  in  twos,  very  slender. 
Male  catkins  short.  Cones  ovate  ; scales  truncate  at  the  apex, 
without  any  point.  Branches  tubercled.  Leaves  squarrose,  with 
stipular  scales  ; twin,  or  in  threes,  slender,  spreading,  semicylin- 
drical,  mucronated,  serrulated ; grass  green,  o in.  long ; sheaths 
cylindrical,  A in.  long.  Male  catkins  numerous,  somewhat  verti- 
cillate,  a in.  long.  Cones  with  very  short  footstalks,  ovate, 
brownish,  2 in.  long.  Scales  thick,  woody,  tetragonal  at  the  apex, 
flattened,  truncate,  mutic.  (Lamb.)  Buds  (see  Jig.  1872.),  in  the 
Redleaf  specimen,  from  -^-in.  to  ^ in.  in  length,  and  about  the 
same  breadth  ; bluntly  pointed,  with  numerous  fine  scales  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  wholly  without  resin.  Leaves  from  5 in.  to 
5Ain.  in  length;  three-sided,  slender,  straight,  and  about  the  same 
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A tree  at  Retlleaf,  raised  by  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  from  seeds  received  from  China 
in  1829,  was  16  ft.  high  in  1837,  but  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

1 38.  P.  timorie'nsis.  The  Timor  Pine. 

A tree  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was  16  ft.  high,  after  being  25  years 
planted,  was  raised  from  seed  received  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  Timor,  one  of 
the  Molucca  Islands.  It  bears  a close  general  resemblance  in  the  foliage  and 
habit  to  P.  longifolia  ; but  the  leaves  (of  which  there  are  three  in  a sheath) 
are  rather  more  slender,  and  of  a deeper  green. 

§ iii.  Quince.  — Leaves  5,  rarely  4,  in  a Sheath. 


A.  Cones  with  the  Scales  thickened  at  the  Apex. 

a.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

£ 39.  P.  Hartwe'g//  Lindl.  Hartweg’s  Pine. 
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Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  M.  Chron., 

1839,  No.  95.  ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1875.  and  1876.  from  speci- 
mens sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  in  fours  ; 
secondary  narrowest,  primary  mem- 
branaceous, elongate,  scarious. 

Cones  pendulous,  oblong,  obtuse, 
aggregate.  Scales  transverse  at 
apex,  depressed  in  middle,  umbo- 
nate,  and  carinate  ; umbo  straight 
and  rounded.  Seeds  roundish,  wedge- 
shaped,  four  times  shorter  than  the 
testaceous  wing.  (Lindl.)  A tree. 

Mexico,  on  the  Campanario,  be- 
ginning to  appear  where  the  oyamel, 
or  ^4'bies  religiosa,  ceases  to  grow, 
about  9000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Height 
40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1839, 
by  cones  sent  home  by  Hartweg, 
from  which  many  plants  have  been 
since  raised. 

The  leaves  are  almost  invariably  in 
fours,  and  are  rather  more  than  6 in.  in  length. 


1876.  P.  Hartwfcgu. 


? 40.  P.  Devon-M'-NJ  Lindl.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Pine. 


Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  M.  Chron.,  1839,  No.  96. ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 
Synonymies.  Pino  bianco,  or  P.  real,  of  the  Mexicans. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1877,  1878.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in 
fives,  very  long.  Branches 
very  thick.  Cones  pendu- 
lous, solitary,  curved,  ob- 
tuse. Scales  rounded  at 
apex,  rhomboidal  with  a 
slightly  elevated  transverse 
line,  dull  pearly  grey,  ab- 
ruptly umbonate  in  middle, 
obtuse,  smooth.  Seeds  ob- 
ovate,  five  times  shorter 
than  the  blackish  wing. 
(Lindl.)  A large  tree. 
Mexico,  on  the  Ocotillo, 
between  Real  del  Monte 
and  Regia.  Height  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Introduced  in 
1839,  by  cones  sent  home 
by  Hartweg,  from  which 
numerous  plants  have  been 
since  raised. 

The  cones  are  from  9 in. 
to  lOin.  long,  curved,  about 
3 in.  in  diameter  near  the 
base,  and  tapering  till  they 
are  not  more  than  If  in. 
broad  at  the  point.  The 
leaves  are  between  8 in.  and 
9 in.  in  length,  with  sheaths 
of  nearly  I in.  in  length.  The 


1877.  P.  Devon iVina. 


I ST'*.  P.  Di  von/awa* 
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you  Mg  shoots  are  very 
nearly  1 in.  in  diameter,  and 
look  very  like  those  of  P i- 
nus  palustris.  This  noble 
species  of  pine,  worthy  of 
the  princely  patron  of  gar- 
dening in  honour  of  whom 
it  is  named,  it  is  thought 
will  probably  prove  hardy 
in  British  gardens. 


? 41.  P.  Russell ia'na. 
Lindl.  Russell’s,  or  ihe 
Duke  of  Bedford’s,  Pine. 

Identification . Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg. 

M.  Chron.,  1839,  No.  97. 
Engravings.  Our  figs.  1879.  and 
1880.  from  specimens  sent  home 
by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves 
in  fives,  very  long.  Cones 
elongate,  horizontal, 
slightly  drooping,  verti- 
cillate,  straightish,  sessile . 
Scales  rhomboidal  at  the 
apex,  pyramidal,  straight, 
obtuse.  Seeds  oblong, 
four  times  shorter  than 
their  blackish  wing. 
(Lindl.)  A large  tree. 
Mexico,  on  the  road 
from  San  Pedro  to  San 
Pablo,  near  Real  del 
Monte.  Height,  ?.  In- 
troduced, in  1839,  by 
cones  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of 
London  by  Hartweg, 
which  have  been  exten- 
sively distributed,  and 
from  which  many  plants 
have  been  raised. 

The  cones  are  about 
7 in.  long,  If  in.  broad  at 
the  base,  and  they  termi- 
nate in  a point ; the  scales 
are  a little  elevated,  so  as 
to  form  a small  pyramid, 
with  a somewhat  promi- 
nent apex.  The  leaves  are 
7iin.in  length,  with  sheaths 
of  upwards  of  1 in.  in 
length.  A very  noble  spe- 
cies, worthy  of  the  house 
of  Russell,  and  of  comme- 
morating the  publication 
of  the  Pinetum  Woburn- 
ense. 


1879.  P.  Russell«<«tf. 
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1880.  P.  RusselliMna.  1881.  P.  Monteztirrxe. 

f 42.  P.  Montezu'iyle  Lamb.  Montezuma’s,  or  the  rough-.br cinched 
Mexican , Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t.  22.;  Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Synonyme.  P.  occidentals  Kuntk  in  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI.  2.  p.  4.,  Deppe  in  Schlecht. 

Linncea  5.  p.  76. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  22. ; and  our  figs.  1881.  and  1884.  from  Lambert. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives,  erect,  triquetrous ; sheaths  about  1 in.  long, 
persistent.  Cones  oblong,  about  9 in.  long,  tuberculate.  (Lamb.  Pin.)  A 
tall  tree.  Orizaba,  and  other  mountains  of  Mexico,  to  the  height  ot  1100  ft. 

Variety. 

1 P.  M.  2 Lindleyi  ( Jigs.  1882.  and 
1883.,  from  specimens  sent 
home  by  Hartweg.) — Cones  with 
the  scales  flattened,  or  very 
slightly  tuberculated  at  the  tip. 

Found  on  the  road  to  Sumate, 
where  it  grows  from  40  ft.  to 
50  ft.  high.  The  cones  of  P. 

Montezuma?,  which  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  1839,  differ  so  much 
from  those  of  this  species  in 
Mr.  Lambert’s  possession,  and 
also  from  cones  sent  from 
Mexico  to  Mr.  Henchman,  that 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
keep  them  distinct.  The  cones 
in  Mr.  Lambert’s  possession  are 
much  tuberculated,  as  are  also 
those  of  Mr.  Henchman  ; while 
those  distributed  by  the  Hor-  1882,  p~ Montez<un*  Lindlfey- 

ticultural  Society  have  the  tips  of  the  scales  almost  flat ; and  there- 
fore we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  mark  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
plant  as  a variety,  till  something  more  is  known  respecting  it. 


A tall  tree.  Branchlets  covered  with  thick  scabrous  bark.  Leaves  generally  I 
in  fives,  rarely  in  threes  or  fours ; stipular,  persistent,  lanceolate,  much  pointed,  I 
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with  ciliated  and  torn 
scales  ; erect,  waved, 
somewhat  rigid,  tri- 
quetrous, callous,  and 
mucronate  ; glaucous 
green,  marked  with 
many  parallel  dotted 
lines  ; slightly  bica- 
naiiculate  above,  and 
flattish  beneath  ; 6 in. 
long ; angles  crenu- 
lated,  and  scabrous : 
sheaths  1 in.  to  1£  in. 
long,  persistent : scales 
amentaceous,  ciliate 
and  torn  on  the  mar- 
gin, bright  brown,  i 
Male  catkins  cylindri-  f / 
cal,  1 in.  long,  with 
many  imbricated,  oval, 
ciliated  scales  at  the 
base.  Appendage  to 
the  anthers  roundish, 
convex,  coriaceous, 
membranaceous  on  the 
margin,  torn,  and  cre- 
nulated.  Cones  ob- 
long, tubercled,  bright 
brown,  thicker  at  the 
base,  a little  attenu- 
ated towards  the  apex, 
about  6 in.  long ; scales 
elevated  at  the  apex, 
bluntly  tetragonal, 
truncate,  very  thick. 

(Lamb.)  Mr.  Lam- 
bert says  : “ Baron 
Humboldt  has  re- 
ferred this  species 
to  Pinus  occidentals 
Swartz ; but  I have 
ventured  to  separate 
jt,  as  the  size  of  the 
cones,  which  may,  in 
general,  be  relied  on 
as  indicating  a specific 
distinction  in  this  ge- 
nus, differs  so  much.” 

Those  described  by 
Swartz  are  only  3 in. 
long,  whereas  those 
of  P.  Montezuma  are 
more  than  double  that 
length.  Whether  this 
species  will  prove 
quite  hardy  in  British 

gardens  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  at  present  ascertained.  Something 
may  doubtless  be  accomplished  with  this  and  other  species  by  grafting  on 
more  hardy  kinds. 


1883.  P.  Monteiiimffi  Lindl&yt. 
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i 43.  P.  macrophy'lla  Lindt.  The  long-leaved  Pine. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  M Chron  , 1839,  No.  98. ; Tenny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Our  Jigs.  1885,  1886.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long.  Cones  straight,  horizontal,  ovate, 
elongate,  solitary.  Scales  transverse  at  apex,  rhomboidal,  runcinate.  Seed  s 
sub-rhomboidal,  rugose,  four  times  shorter  than  testaceous  wing.  (Lindl.) 
A small  tree.  Mexico,  on  the  Ocotillo,  one  specimen  only  being  found,  ot 
small  size.  Height  ?.  Introduced  in  1839  by  cones  sent  home  by  Hartweg, 
from  which  plants  have  been  raised. 

Differs  from  P.  Russellian  in  the  longer  leaves,  and  shorter  and  stouter 
cones,  the  ends  of  the  scales  of  which  are  strongly  hooked  backwards.  They 
are  14  or  15  inches  long,  very  robust,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Pinaster. 
The  cones  are  about  ft  in.  long,  and  3 in.  broad  at  the  base  ; and  the  scales  are 
hooked  backwards  like  those  of  P.  Coulteri,  and  very  hard.  The  small  size 
of  the  tree,  if  that  should  be  its  general  habit,  and  the  great  length  of  its 
leaves,  would  seem  to  render  this  a very  remarkable  species.  Young  plants 
have  been  raised,  but  whether  they  will  prove  hardy  is  uncertain. 
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1886.  P-  macrophyil*.  1887.  P.  Pseiiiio-Slrobus. 

t 44.  P.  Pseu'uo-5tro'bus  Lindl.  The  False- Strobus,  or  False  Weymouth , 

Pine. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  M.  Chron.,  1839,  No.  99. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1887,  1888.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender,  glaucescent.  Cones  oval,  verti- 
cillate,  horizontal.  Scales  rhomboidal  at  apex,  pyramidal,  erect,  straightish, 
with  a transverse  elevated  line.  Seeds  oval,  four  or  five  times  shorter  than 
the  blackish  wing  .'(Lindl.)  A tree.  Mexico,  at  Anganguco,  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea  Height  ?.  Introduced  in  1839,  by  cones  sent  home  by  Hart- 
weg, from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised. 

The  leaves  are  five,  and  glaucous  like  those  of  the  Weymouth  pine;  but 
the  cones  differ  in  being  thickened  at  the  apex,  in  the  manner  of  other  Mexican 
pines  The  cones  are  between  4 and  5 inches  long,  by  l£in.  in  diameter  at 
the  middle,  pointed  and  curved. 

i 45.  P.  i-ilifo'lia  Lindl.  The  thread-leaved  Pine. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg,  1840,  M.  R.,  No.  132.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  1840,  p.  639. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1889,  1890.  in  p.  1010,  1011.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  rigid,  thick.  Scales  of  the  bud  linear,  very 
acuminate,  and  with  very  long  ciliae.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long  (lLft.) 
acutely  triangular  ; sheaths  long,  smooth,  persistent.  Cones  elongate,  ob- 
tuse, 7 or  8 inches  in  length ; scales  with  lozenge-shaped,  depressed,  pyra- 
midal apices,  and  terminating  in  a callous  obtuse  mucro.  {Lindl.)  A noble 
tree,  with  branches  as  stout  as  those  of  P.  australis  or  stouter.  Guatemala, 
on  the  Volcan  del  Fuego.  Introduced  in  1840  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 
H.  S. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  from  12  in.  to  13  or  14  inches  in  length, 
which  is  longer  than  those  of  any  other  pine  previously  discovered  Abun- 
dance of  plants  of  it  have  been  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
and  other  places ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not  prove  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  London. 
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1888.  P.  Pseiido-Strobus. 
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1890.  P.  filifolia. 

* *46.  P.  leiophy'lla  Schiede  et  Deppe  MSS.  The  smooth-leaved  Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  21. ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Synonym e.  Ocote  chino,  in  Mexico. 

Jilllh  Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  21.  ; and  our  fig.  1891. 

from  Lambert’s  figure  , and  figs.  1892.  1893.  from  a spe- 
cimen sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender  ; 
sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  ovate,  stalked. 


1891.  P.  lelophyila. 


1892.  P.  leiophylla. 


Seales  depressed,  truncate.  (Lawh.  Pin.)  Bud  closely  resembling 
that  of  P.  canariensis  (fig.  1861.  in  p.  994.).  Leaves,  in  the  Drop- 
more  and  Boyton  specimens,  from  5 in.  to  G in.  in  length,  very  slen- 
3 t 2 
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der,  and  pendent,  closely 
set  on  the  branches,  and 
forming  large  tufts  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots. 

The  stem  and  old  wood 
readily  emit  leaves  and 
shoots  from  adventitious 
buds.  A large  tree,  with  the 
habit  of  P.  iStrobus,  but  not 
the  cones  of  that  species. 

Mexico,  between  Cruz- 
blanca  and  Jalacinga,  in 
the  cold  region,  7000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Height 
60  ft.  to  100  ft.  Intro- 
duced ? 1800. 

Cones  were  extensively 
distributed  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1839.  The 
timber  is  said  to  be  valuable, 
but  to  resist  the  plane.  Mr. 

Lambert  sent  seeds  to  Drop- 
more,  where  there  are  three 
plants  raised  from  them ; one 
of  which  was,  in  1837,  6 ft. 
high,  and  had  stood  out  six 
years  without  any  protection  ; 
and  two  others  12  ft.  and 
14  ft.  high,  which  are  covered 
every  winter  in  the  same 
manner  as  P.  longifolia,  and 
which  have  been  more  in- 
jured than  those  which  were 
left  without  protection. 

£ 47.  P.  ooca'rpa  Schiede.  The  JLgg-shaped- coned  Pine. 

Identification.  Schlecht.  in  Linnaea,  vol.  xii.  p.  491. ; Penny  Cyc.,  vol.  18. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1894.  to  1897.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg  ; and  fig.  1898.  froi 
a young  plant  raised  in  1839. 


1894.  P.  oHc&rpa.  1895.  P.  oflc&rpa. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  five  in  a sheath,  from  8 in.  to  1 1 in.  long.  Con* 
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short,  broad  at  the  base,  and  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Scales  at  the  apex  tolerably  elevated  and 
equal-sided,  and  sometimes  of  an  irregular  four- 
cornered  or  many-cornered  shape ; elevated  bands 


run  from  the  middle  point  to  the  corners,  so  that  the  whole  apex  of  the  scale 
looks  slightly  pyramidal.  Cones  2£in.  to  2^  in.  long,  and  If  in.  to  2 in. 
broad.  ( Schlecht .)  A tree.  Mexico.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introd.  1839,  and 
rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 

P.  oorarpoides  Benth.  — Cones  distributed  by  Hort.  Soc.  in  1841,  but  whether 
more  than  a mere  variation  of  P.  oocarpa  appears  to  us  very  doubtful. 

3 t 3 
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5 48.  P.  apulce'nsis  Lindl.  The  Apulco  Pine. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  M.  Chron.,  1839,  No.  100. 

Synonyme.  P.  acapulcensis  G.  Don  in  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  3.  p.  769. 
Engravings.  Our  figs.  1899,  1900.  from  specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 


1899  P.  A|>ulrlruit. 
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The  short  leaves  and  very  glaucous 
shoots,  the  ovate  cones,  covered  closely 
with  py  amidal  elevations,  which  are 
sometimes  prolonged  and  contracted  in 
the  middle,  especially  those  near  the 
points  of  the  cones,  readily  distinguish 
this  from  all  other  species.  The  leaves 
are  6 in.  long.  The  cones  are  about 
4 in.  long,  being  rather  larger  than  a 
hen’s  egg  ; the  backs  of  the  scales  are 
sometimes  prolonged  into  a hook,  par- 
ticularly those  nearest  the  base  and  the 
point. 

b.  Natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

t 49.  P occidenta'lis  Swartz.  The 
West -Indian  Pine. 

Identification.  Swartz  Prod.,  103.  ; H.  B.  et 
Kunth  N.  Gen.,  2.  p.  4. ; Limuea,  vol.  v.  p.  7G.  ; 
Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1.  23. 

Synonymes.  P.  fbliis  qulnis,  &c.,  Plum.  Cat.  17. ; 
.Otrix  americana  Tourn.  Inst.  586.  ; Ocote, 
Mexican. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  23. ; N.  Du 
Ham.,  5.  t.  72.  f.  2. ; and  our  fig.  1901. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives,  pale 
green,  slender  ; sheaths  persistent. 
Cones  conical,  half  the  length  of  the 
leaves ; scales  thickened  at  the  apex, 
with  very  small  mucros.  (Lois.)  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  quarter  of  Saint 
Suzanne,  on  mountains  where  snow 
occasionally  falls ; and  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft., 
with  leaves  6 in.  long,  of  a fine  green, 
and  cones  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  P.  sylvestris. 

A very  doubtful  species,  but  we  have 
retained  it,  as  we  have  done  some 
others  of  the  same  kind. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives, 
slender,  short.  Branches  glaucous. 
Cones  pendulous,  verticillate,  ovate, 
acute.  Scales  rhomboidal,  pyra- 
midal, straight,  sometimes  prolonged 
and  contracted  in  the  middle.  Seeds 
oval,  four  times  shorter  than  the 
linear  wing.  (Lindt.)  A tree. 
Mexico,  near  Apulco,  in  ravines. 
Height  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1839, 
by  cones  sent  home  by  Hartweg, 
from  which  many  plants  have  been 
raised. 


3 t 4 
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B.  Cones  with  the  Scales  not  thickened  at  the  Apex. 

a.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Siberia 
5 50.  P.  Ce'mbra  L.  The  Cembran  Pine. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1419.  ; Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  P.  fbliis  qulnis,  &c.,  Gmcl.  Sib.  1.  p.  179. ; P.  sativa  Amm.  Ruth.  p.  178.  ; P.  sylv&s- 
tris,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  491.;  P.  sylvestris  Cembro  Cam.  Epit.  p.  42.  ; Parix  sempervirens,  &c., 
Breyn.  in  Act.  Hot.  Cur.  Cent.  7,8.;  Pinaster  Aleilo,  &c..  Bell.  Conifer,  p.  20.  b.  21.;  7Vda 
arbor,  Cfimbro  Italdrum,  Dale  Hist.  1.  p.  47.  ; Aphernousli  Pine,  five-leaved  Pine,  the  Siberian 
Stone  Pine,  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine;  Aroles,  in  Savoy  ; Alvies,  in  Switzerland  ; Cembra,  in  Dau- 
phine  ; Ceinbrot,  Eouve,  Tinier,  Fr. ; Zurbelkiefer,  Ger. ; Pino  Zimbro,  Ital.  ; Kedr,  Russ,  (see 
Pall.  FI.  Ross.) 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  1.  t.  2. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  30,  31.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  Jst  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; our  fig.  1905.  to  our  usual  scale,  figs.  1902.  to  1904.  of  the  natural  size, 
all  from  Dropmore  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives  ; sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  ovate,  erect, 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  having,  when  young,  the  scales 
pubescent;  the  wings  of  the  seed  obliterated  ; anthers  having  a 
kidney-shaped  crest.  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimens, 
from  a in.  to  A in.  broad  ; globose,  with  a long  narrow 
point  ; white,  and  without  resin ; not  surrounded  by 
smaller  buds  (see  fig.  1902.).  Cones  about  3 in.  long,  and 
2A  in.  broad.  Scales  1 in.  long,  and  about  the  same  width 
in  the  widest  part.  Seed  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
European  species  of  Pinus,  except  P.  Pinea,  Ain.  long,  and 
in.  broad  in  the  widest  part,  somewhat  triangular,  and 
wedge-shaped  ; without  wings,  probably  from  abortion  ; and 
having  a very  hard  shell,  containing  an  eatable,  oily,  white 
kernel,  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Cotyledons  1 1 to  13  (see 
fig.  1903.).  A tall  tree.  Switzerland  and  Siberia.  Height  50  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Introduced  in  1746.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
cones  in  the  November  of  the  following  year. 

Varieties . 

t P.  C.  1 sibirica.  P.  Cembra  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1837  ; Kedr,  Pall.  ; 
Cedar  of  some  authors  ; the  Siberian  Stone  Pine,  or  Siberian  Cedar, 
Hort.  — The  cones  are  said  to  be  longer,  and  the  scales  larger,  than 
in  the  Swiss  variety  ; the  leaves  are,  also,  rather  shorter ; and  the 
plant  is  of  much  slower  growth  in  England. 

? P.  C.  2 pygmce'a.  P.  C . pumila  Pall.  Ross. ; Slanez,  Russ.  — Ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  the  trunk  of  this  variety  does  not  exceed  2 in.  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  rarely  above  6 ft.  in  height ; the  branches  being 
not  more  than  1 in.  in  diameter.  Some  specimens  are  much  lower 
in  height,  prostrate,  and  shrubby. 

t P.  C.  3 Helvetica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  The  Swiss,  Cembran,  or  Stone, 
Pine.  — Cones  short  and  roundish,  w ith  close  scales ; and  the 
plants  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  Siberian  variety ; the 
w ood,  also,  is  said  to  be  more  fragrant.  This  is  much  the  com- 
monest form  of  P.  Cembra  in  British  gardens. 

In  England,  P.  Cembra  is  an  erect  tree,  with  a straight  trunk  and  a smooth 
bark.  When  standing  singly,  it  is  regularly  furnished  to  the  summit  with 
whorls  of  branches,  which  are  more  persistent  than  the  branches  of  most 
other  species  of  Jbietinae.  The  leaves  are  from  3 to  5 in  a sheath,  three- 
ribbed  ; the  ribs  serrated,  one  of  them  green  and  shining,  and  the  other  two 
white  and  opaque.  In  most  species  of  pine,  it  has  been  observed  that  during 
winter  the  leaves  incline  more  towards  the  shoots  which  produce  them 
than  in  summer,  as  if  to  prevent  the  snow  from  lodging  on  them  ; and  this  is 
said  to  be  much  more  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  P.  Cembra 
than  with  those  of  any  other  species.  The  male  catkins  are  red,  and  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots.  According  to  Lambert,  the  flowers  have  a 
more  beautiful  appearance  than  in  any  other  species  of  pine,  being  of  a bright 
purple ; and  the  unripe  full-grown  cones,  he  says,  have  a bloom  upon  them 
like  that  of  a ripe  Orleans  plum.  The  tree  is  of  remarkably  slow’  grow  th  in 


1902. 
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every  stage  of  its  progress,  more  especially  when  young  ; seldom  advancing 
more,  even  in  rich  soils,  than  1 ft.  in  a year.  The  wood  of  P.  Cevibra  is  very 
soft ; and  its  grain  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  very  resinous, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  agreeable  fragrance.  It  is 
not  commonly  large  enough  to  be  used  in  carpentry ; 
but  in  joinery  it  is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  remarkably 
easy  to  be  worked,  and  is  of  great  durability.  In 
Switzerland,  it  is  very  much  used  by  turners ; and 
the  shepherds  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the 
Tyrol,  occupy  their  leisure  hours  in  carving  out  of  it 
numerous  curious  little  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
which  they  sell  in  the  towns,  and  which  have  found 
their  way  all  over  Europe.  The  wood  is  much  used 
for  wainscoting;  having  not  only  an  agreeable  light 
brown  appearance,  but  retaining  its  odour,  according 
to  Kasthofer,  for  centuries.  In  Switzerland,  the  seeds 
are  used  in  some  places  as  food,  and  in  others  as  an 
article  of  luxury.  Though  the  Cembran  pine  will 
grow  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  in  the  most  elevated 
and  exposed  situations,  where  no  other  pine  or  fir 
will  exist,  yet  it  will  not  grow  rapidly,  except  in  a 
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free  soil,  somewhat  deep,  and  with  a dry  subsoil.  All  the  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated from  imported  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  autumn  in  which 
they  are  received ; or,  perhaps,  kept  in  a rot  heap  for  a year,  as  they  lie  two 
winters  and  one  summer  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  The  plants  grow 
exceedingly  slowly  for  4 or  5 years,  seldom  attaining  in  that  period  a greater 
height  than  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  When  they  are  to  be  removed  to  any  distance, 
they  are  best  kept  in  pots  ; but,  the  roots  being  small  and  numerous,  large 
plants  of  P.  Ccmbra  transplant  better  (when  they  are  not  to  be  carried  to  too 
great  a distance)  than  most  other  species  of  Pinus. 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

i 51.  P.  Stro'bus  L.  The  Strobus,  or  Weymouth , Pine. 


from  l^in.  to 
peduncle  f in. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1419.;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  644. 

Synonymes.  P.  fdliis  qulnis.  &c.,  Gron.  Virg.  2.  p.  152.  ; P.  canadensis  quinquefblia  Du  Ham. 
Arb.  2.  p.  127.  ; P ■ virginiSina  Pluk.  Aim.  p.  297.:  7-hrix  canadensis  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  586.  ; New 
England  Pine,  white  Pine,  Pumpkin  Pine,  Apple  Pine,  Sapling  Pine,  Amer. ; Pin  du  Lord,  Pin 
du  Lord  Weymouth,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  145.;  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol 
viii. ; and  our  figs.  1906.  to  1908.  from  specimens  from  Whitton. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  slender,  without  sheaths.  Male  catkins  small. 
Cone  cylindrical,  long,  and  pendulous.  (Michx.)  Buds  from  in.  to  £ in. 
long,  and  from  -^in.  to  ^in.  broad;  ovate,  pointed,  and  slightly  resinous; 
surrounded  by  one  or  two  small 
buds.  (See  fig.  1906.)  Leaves  from 
3 in.  to  3i  in.  long.  Cone  (see  fig. 

1908.)  from  5 in.  to  6 in.  long,  and 
If  in.  broad,  on  a 
long  ; scales  (see 
1907.)  1|  in.  long,  and  from 
f in.  to  § in.  broad.  Seed  T3^-  in. 
long,  and  in.  broad ; obovate, 
pointed  below,  with  a wing  which, 
including  the  seed,  is  about  1 in. 
long,  and  f in.  broad,  in  the  widest  part. 

Cotyledons  6 to  10.  A large  tree.  Ca- 
nada to  Virginia,  in  fertile  soil  on  the 
sides  of  hills.  Height  50  ft.  to  80  ft., 
rarely  150  ft.  Introduced  in  1705.  Flow- 
ering in  April,  and  ripening  its  cones  in 
October  of  the  second  year. 

Varieties. 

i P.  S.  2 alba  Hort.  — Leaves  and 
bark  much  whiter  than  the  species. 

Horticultural  Society, 
f P.  S . 3 brevifolia  Hort.  — Leaves 
shorter. 

? P.  S.  4 compressa 
Booth.  P.  S.  nova 
Podd.  Cat.  ed.  1836; 

FloetbeckWeymouth 
Pine.  — Also  much 
shorter  in  the  leaf, 
and  probably  the 
same  as  P.  S.  brevi- 
folia. 

The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  remarkably  white  when 
newly  sawn  into  planks  ; 
whence  the  common  Ame- 
1907.  p.  str6i>us.  rican  name  for  it  of  white 
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pine.  The  rate  of  growth  in  Britain  is,  except  in  very  favourable  situations, 
slower  than  that  of  most  European  pines.  Nevertheless,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  12  or  13  feet  in  10  years  from  the  seed 
When  planted  singly,  like  most  other  pines,  it  forms  a branchy  head ; but, 
when  drawn  up  among  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  it  has  as  clear  a 
trunk  in  Britain  as  in  America.  The  wood  is  more  employed  in  America 
than  that  of  any  other  pine,  serving  exclusively  for  the  masts  of  the  numerous 
vessels  constructed  in  the  northern  and  middle  states.  The  soil  and  situation 
ought  to  be  favourable,  otherwise  the  tree  will  not  thrive.  Seeds  are  procured 
in  abundance ; and  the  plants,  when  sown  in  spring,  come  up  the  first  year, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  nursery  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine. 


? 52.  P.  ((S'.)  Lxmbertia'na  Dougl.  The  gigantic,  or  Lambert’s,  Pine. 

Identification.  Dougl.  in  Lin.  Trans  , 15.  p.  500. ; Lamb. 

Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1 . t.  34. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  34.  ; our  fig.  1911., 
to  our  usual  scale,  and  Jigs.  1909,  1910.  1912.  of  the 
natural  size  ; the  cone  and  scale  from  Douglas’s  spe- 
cimens in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  herbarium,  and 
’the  buds  and  leaves  from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  in  fives,  rigid, 
roughish  ; sheaths  very  short.  Cones 
thick,  very  long,  cylindrical  ; scales  loose, 
roundish.  (Douglas.)  Buds,  in  the 
specimen  from  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  a in.  long,  and 
a in.  broad ; roundish,  pointed,  and 
with  3 smaller  buds.  (See  Jig. 

1909.)  Leaves  2|  in.  to  3 in. 
long;  in  Douglas’s  specimens,  4a  in. 
and  5 in.  long.  Cones  from  1 4 in. 
to  1 6 in.  long,  and  said  to  be  some- 
times 18  in.  long,  and  4 in.  in  di- 
1909‘  ameter  in  the  widest  part ; scales 
1a  in.  wide,  and  nearly  2 in.  long.  Seed 
large,  oval,  in.  long,  and  nearly  f in. 
broad  ; dark  brown ; wing  dark  brown, 
and,  with  the  seed,  If  in.  long,  and  fin. 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  A gigantic  tree 
of  the  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  co- 
vering large  districts. 

Height  150  ft.  to  200  ft. 
rarely  215  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1827.  It  has 
not  yet  flowered  in  Eng- 
land. Native  of  the 
north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  where 
it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Douglas  ; and  in- 
troduced into  England 
in  1827. 

The  species  to  which 
this  pine  is  most  nearly 
allied,  Douglas  observes, 
is  undoubtedly  P.  Stro- 
bus,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  extremely 

different  in  station,  habit,  ion.  P.  (S.)  Lami.en.a.w. 


1910.  P.  (S.)  Lambertidna. 


California,  upon  low  hills,  east 
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1912.  P.  [S.j  Lambertwna. 


and  parts  of  fructification.  Plants  were  raised  of  this  species  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in  1827,  and  distributed  in  the  following 
year  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  since  died, 
generally  when  they  were  about  4 or  5 feet  in  height.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  species  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  tender  than  P.  Strobus.  The 
resin  which  exudes  from  the  trees,  when  they  are  partly  burned,  loses  its 
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usual  flavour,  and  acquires  a sweet  taste ; in  which  state  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  sugar,  being  mixed  with  their  food.  The  seeds  are  eaten  roasted 
or  are  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  their  winter  store.  H.  S. 


1 53.  P.  ((S'.)  montTcola  Dougl.  The  Mountain,  or  short-leaved 
Weymouth , Pine. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.,  3.  t.  87. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  87. ; and  oxrt  figs.  1913.  and  1914.  from  Douglas’s  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  in  fives,  short,  smoothish,  obtuse.  Cones 
drical  and  smooth  ; scales  loose  and  pointed.  (Z).  Don.)  Buds, 
plant  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden, 
small,  resembling 
those  of  P.  Lam- 
bert  iana.  Leaves 
from  3£  in.  to  4 in. 
long,  without  the 
sheaths.  Cone, 
from  Douglas’s 
specimen,  7 in. 
long,  and  If  in. 
broad;  rather  ob- 
tuse at  the  point : 
scales  fin.  broad 
at  the  widest  part, 
and  from  1 f in.  to 
2 in.  long,  and  co- 
vered with  resin. 


broad  ; with  the 
wing,  If  in.  long, 
and  f in.  broad. 
Cotyledons,  ?.  A 
tree.  High  moun- 
tains, at  the  Grand 
Rapids  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  ; and 
in  California,  on 
the  rocky  banks  of 
the  Spokan  river. 
Height  (?).  Intro- 
duced in  1831 ; but 
there  are  only  very 
small  plants  in 
England. 

Except  in  its  much 
shorter  and  smoother 
leaves,  this  species 
differs  but  little  from 
P.  iStrobus,  of  which 
it  may  prove  to  be 
only  a variety  ; but, 
until  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  examining 
the  male  catkins,  and 


cylin- 
in  the 


1913.  P.  (S.)  monticola. 
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1914.  P.  ( S .)  monticola. 


c.  Natives  of  Nepal  and 
Mexico. 

? 54.  P.  ( S .)  excf/lsa  Wallich . 
The  lofty,  or  Bhotan,  Pine. 

Identification.  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t. 

201.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t.  33. 

Synonymes.  P.  DicksbmV  Hort. ; Chilla, 
or  Lhylla,  Himalayas  ; Knel,  Sirmone 
8;  Gurhwal ; Lemshiug,  Bhotea  ; Rae- 
sula,  or  King  of  the  Firs,  Hindostan. 
Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  201. ; 
Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t.  33. ; our  fig.  1918. 
to  our  usual  scale,  and  figs.  1915,  1916, 
1917.  of  the  nat.  size,  from  Wallich, 
Lambert,  and  from  living  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  in  fives, 
very  long,  and  slender,  loose. 
Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish, 
truncate  ; simple,  lace- 
rated. Cones  cylindri- 
cal, smooth,  pendulous, 
longer  than  the  leaves. 
( Wall.)  Buds,  on  the 
tree  in  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society’s  Garden, 
J in.  long  and  T3F  in. 
broad  ; conical,  with 
straight  sides,  and 
pointed.  (Fig.  1915.) 
Leaves  rather  more  than 
6 in.  long.  Cone  9 in.  long, 
and  2 in.  broad,  with  a foot- 
stalk 1 in.  long;  scale  If  in. 
long,  and  If  in.  broad.  Seeds 
in.  long,  and  fin.  broad; 
with  the  wing,  If  in.  long, 
and  f-  in.  broad.  A large  tree. 
Nepal,  on  mountains.  Height 
90  ft.  to  120  ft.  Introduced 
in  1823.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  ripens  its  cones  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year. 


ascertaining  other  particulars,  it  is  considered 
best  to  keep  it  distinct.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  specimens  sent  home  by 
Douglas,  the  tree  must  abound  in  resin. 
Among  Douglas’s  specimens,  there  is  a va- 
riety with  red  cones,  from  which  no  plants 
have  yet  been  raised. 
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Pinus  excelsa,  Mr. 
Lambert  observes,  ap- 
proaches so  near  in 
habit,  and  in  the  shape 
of  its  cones,  to  P.  Str6~ 
bus,  that,  were  it  not 


1917.  P.  (S.)  exc61sa. 

for  the  simple,  round, 
membranaceous  crest  of 
the  anthers,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  specifi- 
cally. The  leaves  are 
’onger  than  in  P.  Strobus,  and  the  cones  are  thicker.  Dr.  Royle  makes  a 
similar  remark  as  to  the  resemblance  of  this  tree  to  P.  Strobus,  and  adds 
“ that  it  is  remarkable  for  its  drooping  branches,  whence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  ‘ weeping  fir,’  by  travellers  in  the  Himalayas.”  The  rate  of  growth  of  this 
tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  P . 
Strobus,  and  it  seems  equally  hardy. 


1918.  P.  (S.)  excelsa. 


i 55.  P.  AyacahuPte  C.  Ehrenb.  The  Ayacahuite  Pine. 


Identification.  Schlecht.  in  Linnaea,  vol.  xii. 
p.  492.  ; Gard.  Mag.,  1839,  p.  129. 

Synonymes.  Pinones.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  Ayacahuite,  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  this  species,  had  originated  in 
P.  Pinones  (P.  Llavenw«). 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1919,  1920.  from  a specimen 
sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  fives,  on 
small  spur-like  protuberances,  which, 
when  very  close  together,  make  the 
twig  look  stunted  and  very  crooked. 
Leaves  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  long,  and 
about  ± of  a line  broad ; flat  on  the 
back,  but  with  a sharp  projecting 
keel-like  midrib,  and  two  furrows. 
The  leaves  ai*e  whitish  when  young, 
with  sharp  thickened  small  teeth, 
not  very  close  together,  in  the  mar- 
gin towards  the  points.  Cones 
more  than  1 ft.  long,  and  3 in.  in 
iiameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
towards  the  point  , some  much 


1919.  P ■ Ayacahuite. 
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longer  than  others  The 
scales  are  about  2 in. 
long,  standing  open, 
with  their  points  more 
or  less  bent  down- 
wards ; the  rhomboidal 
surface  is  much  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  inter- 
sected by  many  wrinkles 
lengthwise,  of  a dull 
greenish  and  yellowish 
brown  colour.  Seed 
winged,  1 in.  long,  and 
from  8 to  12  lines  broad 
at  the  top,  where  it  is 
broadest.  It  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the 
cone.  The  wing  has 
almost  the  appearance 
of  the  upper  wings  of 
many  small  moths,  being 
brownish,  with  dark 
stripes  running  length- 
wise. ( Schlecht .)  A 
large  tree.  Mexico,  at 
Omitlan,  near  Hacienda 
de  Guerrero,  and  other 
places.  Height  100  ft. 
Introd.  to  H.  S.  Gard. 
in  1840  by  Hartweg. 

A great  deal  of  resin 
exudes  from  the  whole 
cone,  as  in  Pinus  tftrdbus, 
to  which  this,  species  is 
nearly  allied;  but  it  differs 
in  the  points  of  the  scales, 
which  in  this  species  are 
bent  downwards,  whereas 
in  P.  iStrobus  they  are 
bluntly  rounded,  obtuse, 
and  stand  upright. 


1921.  P.  Ayacahuite. 


Genus  II. 


.ffBIES  D.  Don.  The  Spruce  Fir.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.,  vol.  iii. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  of  Lin.  and  others,  in  part ; Picea  Link  in  Abhand.  Konig.  Akad.  Wissens. 
Berlin,  p.  179.  for  1827,  (the  ancients  called  the  silver  fir  ^4'bies,  and  the  spruce  fir  Pfcea ; but,  by 
some  inadvertence,  Linnaeus  reversed  these  names : Professor  Link  has  restored  them  in  the 
essay  quoted,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  depart  from  the  customary  nomenclature, 
by  following  him)  ; /1'bies  of  Tourn.,  Mill.,  and  others,  in  part ; Picea  of  the  ancients  ; Sapin 
epicea,  Fr. ; Fichtenbaum,  Ger. ; Abete,  Ital.  ; Abieto,  Span. 

Derivation.  From  abeo,  to  rise  ; alluding  to  the  aspiring  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree  : or,  according 
to  some,  from  apios,  a pear  tree  ; in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  Pinus  ; but  with  the  cones  pendent,  and  less  de- 
cidedly grouped  ; the  strobiles  cylindrically  conical  ; the  carpels  not  thick- 
ened at  the  tip ; and  the  leaves  solitary,  partially  scattered  in  insertion,  and 
more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction.  Carpels  and  bracteas  adhering  to  the 
axis  of  the  strobiles.  (Z).  Don.) 

3 u 
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Leaves  simple,  2-rowed,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; linear.  Flowers  in  cat- 
kins, the  males  yellowish. — Trees  evergreen ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  ; remarkable  for  their  tall,  erect,  pyramidal  forms,  and  profusion 
of  foliage.  One  or  more  species  are  useful,  and  the  rest  ornamental.  In 
Britain,  they  flower  in  May  and  June,  and  ripen  their  cones  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  All  the  species  bear  seeds  at  a comparatively  early  age  ; 
and  all  of  them  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  the 
spring,  according  to  Dumont  De  Courset  ; or  in  autumn,  according  to  the 
practice  of  British  gardeners.  All  the  species  hitherto  introduced  are  quite 
hardy  in  British  gardens. 

Our  arrangement  of  the  species  in  British  gardens  is  as  under  : — 

§ i.  Leaves  tetragonal,  awl-shaped,  scattered  in  insertion. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 

1.  excelsa.  2.  orientalis.  3.  obovata. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America. 

4.  alba.  5.  nigra.  6.  (n.)  rubra. 

C.  Native  of  Nepal.  7.  Khutrow. 

§ ii.  Leaves  flat,  generally  glaucous  beneath,  imperfectly  2-rowed. 

D.  Natives  of  North  America. 

8.  Douglasw.  9.  Menziesn.  10.  canadensis. 

E.  Native  of  Nepal.  11.  dumosa. 

§ i.  Leaves  tetragonal , awl-shaped , scattered  in  insertion. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 
t 1.  A.  exce'lsa  Dec.  The  lofty,  or  Norway , Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  3. ; Poir.  Diet.  Encyc.,  6.  p.  518. ; N.  Du  Ham..  6.  p.  289. 

Synonymes.  A.  comm  tin  is  Hort. ; J'bies  Picea  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2. ; Plnus  ^'bies  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421. ; 
P.  Picea  Du  Roi  Harbk.  ed.  Pott.,  2.  p.  156. ; P.  excelsa  Lam.  FI.  Fr.  ed.  1.  2.  p.  202.  : Picea 
vulgaris  Link  in  Abhand.  p.  180. ; common  Spruce,  Prussian  Fir  ; faux  Sapin,  E'picea,  Sapin- 
Pesse,  Serente,  Sapin  gentil,  Pinesse,  Fr. ; Lafie,  in  the  Vosges ; gemeine  rothe  Tanne,  gemeine 
fichte,  Ger. ; Pezzo,  Abete  di  Germania,  or  di  Norvegia,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  35. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  80.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  dg.  1923. 

Spec.  Char.,8?c.  Leaves  scattered,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylindrical,  terminal, 
pendent  ; scales  naked,  truncate  at  the  summit,  flat.  Crest  of  the  anthers 
rounded.  (Lois.)  Cone  from  5 in.  to  7 in.  long,  and  from  If  in.  to  2 in. 
broad  ; scale  from  1 in.  to  If  in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  fin.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  scarcely  f in.  long,  and  -J^-in.  broad  ; witli  the  wing,  fin.  long, 
and  fin.  broad.  Cotyledons  7 to  9.  A lofty  tree.  North  of  Europe, 
more  particularly  Norway.  Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  Cultivated  since  1548. 
It  flowers  in  May  ; its  cones  are  ripened  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
soon  after  which  they  commence  shedding  their  seeds. 

Varieties. 

f A.  e.  I communis.  The  common  Spruce,  or  White  Fir  of  Norway. — 
The  foliage  is  shorter,  more  slender,  and  lighter-coloured,  than  in 
the  following  form  ; though  the  difference  may  be  in  part  owing  to 
soil  and  situation. 

t A.  e.  2 nigra.  The  black-leaved  Spruce,  or  Red  Fir  of  Norway.  — 
There  is  a tree  in  Studley  Park,  known  there  as  the  black  spruce,  of 
which  a portrait  is  given  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  In  the 
foliage,  it  answers  to  the  description  given  of  the  red  fir  of  Norway  ; 
its  leaves  being  very  thick,  strong,  and  dark-coloured  ; its  bark  red ; 
and  its  cones  longer  than  those  of  the  common  spruce.  The  leaves, 
in  the  specimen  sent  to  us,  are  If  in.  in  length  ; and  the  cones  from 
5f  in.  to  6 in.  long,  and  from  If  in.  to  If  in.  broad.  The  scales  (see 
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fig.  1922.)  are  much  more  pointed  than  those  of  the 
common  spruce,  and  longer. 

* A,  c.  3 carpatica.  A.  carpatica  Hort.  — This  variety 

has  vigorous  shoots,  and  foliage  as  dense  and  long 
as  that  of  the  preceding,  but  lighter. 

f A e.  4<  pendula.  A.  communis  pendula  Booth  — Dis- 
tinguished from  the  species  by  the  drooping  habit  of 
its  branches;  and  also  by  the  darker  glossy  green 
colour,  and  greater  length,  of  its  leaves. 

J A.  e.  5fdliis  variegatis.  — Leaves  blotched  with  yellow, 
and  a more  compact  dwarf-growing  tree  than  the 
species. 

*>  A.  e.  6 Clanbi'asilihna.  — A low,  compact,  round  bush, 
seldom  seen  higher  than  3 or  4 feet,  and  never,  that 
we  have  heard  of,  producing  either  male  or  female  blossoms.  The 
annual  shoots  are  from  1 in.  to  4 in.  in  length  ; the  leaves  from  a in. 
to  £ in.  long,  and  their  colour  is  lighter  than  in  the  species. 

* A.  e.  7 Clanbrasiliana  stricta.  — More  erect  than  the  preceding  variety. 

* A.  e.  8 pygmce'a.  A.  nana  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  ; A. 

elegans  Smith  of  Ayr.  — Dwarfer  than  A.  e Clanbrasiliawa. 

*■  A.  e.  9 tenuifolia.  A.  tenuifolia  Smith  of  Ayr. — Very  slender  leaves 
and  shoots. 

? A.  e.  10  gigantea.  A.  gigantea  Smith  of  Ayr.  — Leaves  rather  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  species. 

* A.  e.  11  monstrosa.  A.  monstrosa  Hort. — Shoots  and  leaves  thicker 

than  those  of  the  species,  with  few  or  no  lateral  branches. 

* A.  e.  12  mucronata  Hort.  — Leaves  disposed  on  the  branches  like 

those  of  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  only  plant  that  we  know  of  is  in 
the  nursery  of  the  Grand  Trianon.  (See  Gard.  Mag.  for  1841.) 

Other  Varieties  may  be  found  in  the  nurseries  and  in  books ; for  the  tree  is 
very  liable  to  sport,  both  in  its  branches  and  in  the  seed  bed.  Bose  mentions 
a variety  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  Vosges,  with  the  leaves  flatter 
and  more  pointed  than  the  common  spruce,  and  with  different  cones.  Hayes 
speaks  of  a seminal  variety  of  the  spruce,  which  has  been  denominated  the 
long-coned  Cornish  fir,  the  cones  being  frequently  nearly  1 ft.  long ; and  of 
which,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a fine  tree  in  the  park  of  Avondale,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  ( Bract . Treat.,  p.  165.)  Pinus  viminalis  Alstrcem.,  the 
Hongetanne  (weeping  fir)  of  Sweden,  with  long  slender  pendulous  leafless 
twigs,  is  frequently  found  there  in  fir  woods  (see  Link,  Abhand.,  p.  182.), 
but  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  There  is  a very  beautiful  variety  at 
Harewood  Hall,  in  Yorkshire  (see  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  p.  2599.),  which  we 
believe  has  not  been  propagated.  Linnasus  has  five  varieties  in  his  Flora 
Suecica.  According  to  Gaertner  the  species  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  called 
the  white  and  the  red  Norway  spruce  ; one  with  pale,  and  the  other  with 
deep-coloured,  cones  ; but  the  timber  of  both  is  white. 

The  wood  of  the  spruce  fir  is  light,  elastic,  and  varying  in  durability  according 
to  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown.  Its  colour  is  either  a reddish  or  a yellowish 
white,  and  it  is  much  less  resinous  than  the  wood  of  P.  sylvestris.  According  to 
Hartig,  it  weighs  641b.  1 1 oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  49  lb.  5 oz.when  half- 
dry ; and  35  lb.  2oz.  when  quite  dry;  and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  one  seventieth  part  in 
drying.  The  ashes  furnish  potash  ; and  the  trunk  produces  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  resin,  from  which  Burgundy  pitch  is  made.  The  resin  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  bark,  when  it  oozes  out  between  that  and  the  soft  wood  ; 
and  the  mode  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  it  will  be  found  detailed  in  our 
1st  edition.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  is,  for  scaffold- 
ing-poles, ladders,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  to  small  vessels ; for  which  purposes, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  of  spruce  fir  timber  from  Norway 
are  in  the  for^i  of  entire  trunks,  often  with  the  bark  on,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft. 

3 v 2 
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1923.  /1'bies  excel  sa. 


in  length,  and  not  more  than  6 or  8 inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end. 
The  planks  and  deals  are  used  for  flooring  rooms,  and  by  musical  instrument 
makers  and  carvers  ; they  are  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  lining  furniture, 
and  for  packing-boxes,  and  many  similar  purposes.  The  wood,  being  fine- 
grained, takes  a high  polish,  and  does  well  for  gilding  on  ; and  it  will  take  a 
black  stain  as  well  as  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree.  The  spruce  fir  is  one  of 
the  best  nurses  for  other  trees,  not  only  from  its  dense  mass  of  foliage,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a reservoir  of  heat,  but  because,  from  its  conical  form, 
and  its  being  abundantly  furnished  with  branches  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  acts  as  a non-conductor,  and  keeps  the  soil  from  cold  and  drought  ; and, 
while  it  protects  the  plant  to  be  sheltered  from  high  winds,  it  admits  the  top 
of  that  plant  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  light  and  air.  It  makes  excellent  hedges 
for  shelter,  bearing  the  shears  well.  All  agree  that  it  requires  a soil  somewhat 
moist.  It  will  thrive  in  soils  of  very  tlifferent  qualities  ; but  it  never  attains  large 
dimensions  in  shallow  soils  and  exposed  places.  On  dry  soils,  it  invariably 
becomes  stunted,  produces  a great  number  of  cones  at  an  early  age,  and  soon 
dies.  The  check  given  to  large  trees  by  transplanting  also  throws  them  into 
bearing ; by  which  means,  even  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  the  progress  of  the 
tree  in  making  wood  is  much  impeded.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  spruce,  as 
in  all  other  Abietinae,  the  great  advantage  of  transplanting  the  tree  when  young. 
The  spruce  fir  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  deep  loams  and  low  situations  ; or 
on  acclivities  with  a north-east  aspect,  and  a moist  sandy  soil  ; in  which  last 
situation,  at  Blair  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  it  is  found  to  produce  timber 
as  strong  and  durable  as  that  imported  from  Norway.  The  mature  cones  may 
be  gathered  any  time  between  the  November  of  the  first  year  and  the  following 
April  : they  should  be  chosen  from  healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  placed  in  a warm  room,  or  slightly  dried  on  a kiln  ; after 
which,  the  seeds  will  drop  out  by  merely  shaking  the  cones,  or  gently  thrash- 
ing them.  Fifteen  gallons  of  cones  w ill  produce  2 lb.  of  seeds  with  their 
wings,  or  1 lb.  4oz.  without  them.  After  being  collected,  the  seeds  may  be 
kept  three  or  four  years,  and  will  still  preserve  their  vitality  ; but  it  is  always 
safest  to  sow  them  immediately  after  taking  them  from  the  cones,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  following  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir,  being 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  may  be  treated  in  the 
nursery  in  a similar  manner  ; but,  as  the  plants,  when  they  come  up,  are  more 
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prolific  in  fibrous  roots,  and  less  so  in  shoots  and  leaves,  thejr  may  be  kept 
in  the  nursery,  by  frequent  transplanting,  till  they  attain  a much  larger  size. 
The  most  convenient  time  for  planting  them  where  they  are  finally  to  remain 
is  after  they  have  been  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  year  transplanted  ; 
and  the  operation  should  never  be  performed  but  in  mild  weather,  and  when 
the  air  is  somewhat  moist. 


•).  ; Pi cea  orientalis  Link, 


2 2.  A.  orienta'lis  Tourn.  The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Cor.,  41 

Synonymes.  Plnus  orientalis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421.,  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  1.  t. 

and  Steven  in  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mos.  1833. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  39. ; and  o nr  figs.  1924.  and  1925. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  sub-quadrangular.  Cones  cylindrical ; scales 
broader  than  long,  rhomboid  ovate,  rounded  at  the  apex, sub-entire.  {Steven.) 
Leaves  half  as  long  as  those  of  J'bies  excelsa,  and,  like  them,  quadrangular, 
acute,  but  not  pungent  ; neither  are  they  two  rowed,  as  Tournefort  states, 

but  cover  the  branches  on  all  sides,  as  in 
the  common  spruce.  Cones  3 in.  long, 
subcylindrical ; scales 
more  laxly  imbri- 
cated as  the  seeds 
ripen,  inferior  broad- 
ly rounded,  superior 
somewhat  acute.  A 
lofty  tree.  Tauria 
and  Caucasus,  on  the 
loftiest  mountains  of 
Imeretia,  and  fre-  W2*.  a.  orientiHs. 
quent  in  Upper  Mingrelia,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  churches,  and  forming 


1925.  A.  orientalis. 

whole  forests  between  Guriel  and  the 
Adshar  mountains.  ( Gard . Mag.,  1839, 
p.  227.) 

Described  by  Lambert,  after  Tournefort,  and 
from  dried  specimens ; but  cones  with  fertile 
seeds  do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
till  ? 1 837.  Of  late  many  plants  have  been 
raised  in  Knight’s  Exotic  Nursery,  from  seeds 
received  from  Mingrelia  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Teflis. 

* 3.  A.  obova'ta  D.  Don  MS.  The  obovate- 
leaved  Spruce  Fir. 

Synonyme.  P\ cea  obovkta  Led.  Icon.  PL  FI.  Ross.  t.  500. 
Engravings.  Our  fig.  1926.  and  1927.  from  Ledebour. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  arranged  in  many 
series,  curved  upwards.  Cones  erect,  cylindri- 
cal. Scales  abruptly  dilated  from  the  cuneate 
base  into  a quadrangular  lamina,  broader 
towards  the  point.  Bracteas  somewhat 
quadrangular,  mucronate,  not  half  the  length 
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of  the  scale,  scarcely  broader  than  the  wing 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  straight  on  both  margins 
towards  the  apex.  Found  on  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  5272  ft.  Flowering  in 
May  ; not  yet  introduced. 

Professor  Don  informs  us  that  he  strongly  sus- 
pects this  tree  to  be  only  a northern  form  of  J'bies 
Smithmwa.  Ledebour,  he  says,  has  committed  the 
same  error  in  regard  to  his  P.  obovata,  as  Dr. 

Wallich  did  in  the  case  of  A bies  Smithiana  ; that 
is,  he  has  described  the  cones  as  erect,  while,  from 
the  other  parts  of  his  description,  the  tree  must 
belong  to  the  genus  A 'bies. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America, 
f 4.  A.  a'lba  Michx.  The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  207. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  182. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  &lba  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  371. ; P.  laxa  Ehrh.  Bcitr.  3.  p.  24.  ; P.  canadensis 
Du  Roi  Harbk.  p.  124. ; A.  curvifblia  Hort. ; single  Spruce,  Amer. ; Epinette  blanche,  Canada  ; 
Sapinette  blanche,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  3f>. : Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  148. ; the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1928. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  scattered  round  the  branches, 
erect,  quadrangular.  Cones  oblong-cylindrical,  pendulous,  lax  ; scales  with 
entire  margins.  (Michx.)  Cones  from  if  in.  to  2fin.  long,  and  from  Ain. 
to  § in.  broad ; on  the  tree  at  Dropmore,  4 in.  long.  Seed  very  small ; with 
the  wing,  fin.  long,  -5%  in.  broad.  Leaves  fin.  long;  on  the  tree  at  Drop- 
more,  twice  the  length  of  those  of  A.  nigra,  very  glaucous  when  they  first 


1928.  A.  alba. 


come  out.  A tree  Canada  to  Carolina,  throughout  the  tracts  of  high 
mountains.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1700.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  cones  are  ripe  in  the  April  following. 

Variety. 

1 A.  a.  2 nana  Dickson  of  the  Chester  Nursery. — A low-growing  plant, 
apparently  somewhat  distinct. 

Other  Varieties.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  states  that,  according  to  the 
specimens  of  A.  orientalis  which  Tournefort  brought  from  the  Levant,  this 
alleged  species  cannot  be  separated  from  A.  alba.  He  therefore  introduces 
A.  orientalis  Tourn.,  Poir.  Diet.  vi.  p.  508.,  and  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  1.  ii.  t.39., 
as  a variety  of  A.  61ba.  We  have  retained  it  as  a species  (No.  2.),  though 
we  have  great  doubts  as  to  its  distinctness. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  white  spruce  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  any 
other  species  of  the  genus.  The  bark  is  considerably  lighter  in  colour  than  j • 
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that  of  any  other  spruce;  the  leaves  are  also  less  numerous,  longer,  more 
pointed,  at  a more  open  angle  with  the  branches,  and  of  a pale  bluish  green. 
The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  on  long  footstalks,  and  of  a brownish  yellow. 
The  female  catkins  are  ovate  and  pendulous.  When  ripe,  the  cones  are  small, 
of  a lengthened  oval  in  shape,  and  a light  brown  colour ; the  scales  are  loose 
and  thin,  round  or  bluntly  pointed,  with  entire  edges.  The  seeds  are  minute, 
with  a very  small  wing,  and  ripen  a month  earlier  than  those  of  the  black 
spruce.  When  the  tree  is  agitated  with  the  wind,  or  when  the  cones  are 
gently  struck  with  a stick,  the  seeds  drop  out,  and  fall  slowly  to  the  ground 
with  a tremulous  fluttering  motion,  resembling  a cloud  of  small  pale  brown 
moths.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  sandy  soil  some- 
what moist,  is  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  10  years.  In  30  years,  the  tree  wrill 
attain  the  height  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. ; but  in  dry  soils  it  seldom  reaches 
either  this  age  or  height  : indeed,  all  the  American  spruces  may  be  considered, 
in  England,  as  short-lived  trees. 

i 5.  A.  ni'gra  Poir.  The  black  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Poir.  Diet.  Encyc.,  6.  p.  520. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  176. 

Synonymcs.  Pinus  nigra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p.  370. ; P.  mariana  Fhr.  Beyt  3.  p.  23. ; A'bies  ma- 
ri&na  Wangh.  Beyt.  p.  75. ; double  Spruce  ; noire  Epinette,  Epinette  a la  Bidre,  in  Canada. 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  37.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  147. ; the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1929. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  regularly  disposed  all  round  the  branches  ; 
erect,  very  short,  somewhat  quadrangular.  Cones  ovate,  pendulous  ; scales 
somewhat  undulated ; the  apex  of  the  scale  crenulated  or  divided.  (Michx.) 
Cones  from  If  in.  to  If  in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  nearly  1 in.  broad.  Seed 
rather  larger  than  that  of  A.  alba,  but  the  wing  smaller.  Leaves  from  f in. 
to  f in.  long.  A large  tree.  Canada  to  Carolina,  throughout  the  tracts  of 
high  mountains.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  Introduced  in  1700.  Flowering 
in  May  or  June,  and  ripening  its  cones  in  the  following  April. 

Varieties.  The  kind  generally  designated  as  A.  rubra  (P.  rubra  Lamb.)  is  as- 
serted by  Michaux  to  be  only  a variety,  or  rather  variation,  of  A.  nigra, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  wood,  but  we  have  treated  it 
as  a subspecies,  as  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  and,  at  present,  not  common. 
The  branches  spread  more  in  a horizontal  than  in  a drooping  direction,  like 
those  of  the  Norway  spruce  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  black 
spruce  (notwithstanding  the 
darkness  of  its  foliage)  has 
not  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
European  tree.  The  bark  is 
smooth  and  blackish.  The 
leaves  are  of  a dark  sombre 
green ; they  are  short,  being 
scarcely  fin.  long,  thickly  set, 
stiff,  and  are  attached  singly 
to  the  branches,  which  they 
cover  all  round.  The  male 
catkins  are  cylindrical,  erect, 
and  on  peduncles  ; about  1 in. 
long  ; yellowish,  with  red- 
tipped  anthers.  The  female 
catkins  are  oval,  and  at  first 
erect,  but  soon  become  pen-  l929*  i4,nigra' 

dulous;  they  are  purplish,  and  almost  black,  when  young  ; but  become, 
when  ripe,  of  a dusky  reddish  brown.  When  full-grown,  they  are  about 
If  in.  long,  and  fin.  in  diameter  at  the  middle.  The  scales  are  blunt, 
rounded,  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,  rugged  and  torn  on  the  margin,  and  some- 
times half  through  the  scale.  The  seeds  are  small,  scarcely  more  than  a line 

3 u 4 
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in  length,  with  rather  a small  rigid  wing.  The  rate  of  growth  of  A.  nigra  is 
more  rapid  than  that  of  A.  alba  under  similar  circumstances. 

? 6.  A.  (n.)  ru'bra  Pair.  The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Newfoundland  red  Pine. 

Identification.  Poir.  Diet.  Encyc. ; Du  Roi  Harbk.,  ed.  Pott.,  2.  p.  182. 

Synonymes.  P.  americana  riibra  Wang.  Beyt.  p.  75. ; Pinus  rQbra  Lamb.  Pin.  1.  t.  38.,  Pursh 
Sept.  2.  p.  640. ; /J'bies  pectinata  Lam. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1.  38. ; Wang.  Beyt.,  1. 16.  f.  54. ; and  our  fig.  1930. 

Spec.  Char .,  §c.  Leaves  solitary,  awl-shaped,  acuminate.  Cones  oblong, 
blunt;  scales  round,  somewhat  2-lobed,  entire.  {Lamb.  Pin.)  Leaves  little 
more  than  ± in.  long  ; slightly  tetragonal.  Cones  about  1 in.  long,  and  a in. 
broad;  scales  notched.  Seeds  very  small.  A large  tree.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  about  Hudson’s  Bay.  Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Cultivated  in  England 
before  1755.  Flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  the  following  spring. 

Variety.  A.  ( n .)  r.  2 
ccerulea.  A.  caerulea 
Booth. — Has  glau- 
cous leaves,  and 
appears  to  us  to 
differ  from  A.  (n.) 
rubra  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  cones. 

The  cones  are  ra- 
ther longer  and  red- 
der than  those  of  A. 
nigra,  and  covered 
with  resin.  Michaux 
says  that  the  red 

spruce  is  in  no  way  wso-  a.  (n.)  rubra, 

inferior  to  the  black 

spruce  in  the  quality  of  its  timber,  which  “unites  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  good  qualities  that  characterise  the  species.”  He  also  states  that,  instead 
of  being  a low  tree,  it  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  black  spruce,  as  it  generally  grows  in 
richer  soil ; and  that  the  wood  is  reddish, 
instead  of  being  white.  In  Lawson’s  Manual , 
it  is  stated  that  A.  rubra  differs  essentially 
both  from  A.  nigra  and  A.  alba  in  all  its 
parts  ; and  particularly  in  its  leaves,  which 
are  more  slender  and  sharper-pointed  than 
in  either  of  these  species. 

C.  Native  of  Nepal. 

i 7.  A.  K HU  trow.  The  Khutrow  Spruce  Fir. 

Synonymes.  A.  Smithuina  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit,  p 2317.; 

Pinus  Kkiltrou>  Royle  111.  p.353;  ? Pinus  Smithidwa 
Wall.  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  p.  24.  ; /1'bies  Smitlwuren 
Lindl.  Pen.  Oyc.  1.  p.  31.  ; A.  Morlnda  Hort. ; Raga, 
or  Raggoe,  in  the  Parbutee  language. 

Engravings.  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  246. ; Royle  111.,  t.  84. 
f.  4. ; and  our  fig.  1931.  from  Royle;  and  fig.  0003.  in 

p.  0000. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Leaves  compressed,  tetra- 
gonal, straight,  awl-shaped,  sharp-pointed. 

Cones  ovate-oblong ; scales  obovate- 
roundish,  coriaceous,  rigid,  smooth  on  the 
margin.  Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish, 
irregularly  crenated.  {D.  Don.)  Leaves, 
in  Hoyle’s  specimen,  and  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Garden,  from  1 in.  to  I£in.  in  length.  Cone,  in  Hoyle’s 
figure,  G in.  long,  and  2^  in.  broad  ; scale  1|  in.  in  length,  and  the  same  in 
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breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Seeds  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
spruce  ; with  the  wing,  |Tn.  long,  and  |dn.  broad.  A pyramidal  drooping- 
branched  tree.  Himalayas,  in  Kamaon  and  Sirmore.  Height  50  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.  The  tree  has  no.t  yet  flowered  in  England. 

Varieties.  Dr.  Royle  observes  that  the  leaves  in  his  figure  aie  much  narrower 
than  those  of  A.  Smithia'na  in  Wallich’s  figure ; and  that  the  plants  may 
probably  be  different  species  or  varieties.  Judging  from  the  leaves,  the  tree 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  appears  to  be  Dr.  Royle’s  tree. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  British  gardens  is  almost  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  common  spruce,  to  which  it  bears  a very  close  resemblance,  but  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  paler.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  abundance 
of  seeds  have  lately  been  imported.  Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  this  plant  is  the  A.  Smithiawz  of  Wallich  (see  Bot.  Reg.  for  1841), 
but  none  as  to  its  being  the  P.  Khutrow  of  Royle,  we  have  in  this  edition 
preferred  the  latter  name. 

§ ii.  Leaves  fiat , generally  glaucous  beneath 5 imperfectly  2-rowed. 

D.  Natives  of  North  America. 

f 8.  A.  Dougla'sJJ  Lindl.  The  trident-bracted,  or  Douglas’s,  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc.,  1.  p.  32. ; Plant*  Hartweg,  No.  439. 

Synonymes.  P.  taxifdlia  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  2.  t.  47.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  640.  ; A.  California 
Hort. ; Plnus  Douglksn  Sabine  MSS.,  Lamb.  Pin.  vol.  3.  t.  90. ; the  Nootka  Fir,  Smith  in  Rees's 
Cyc.  No.  28. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  47.,  and  vol  3.  t.  90. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; our  fig.  1932.,  from  a specimen  and  sketch  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  M‘Nab,  jun.,  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  ; and  our  fig.  1933. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones 
ovate-oblong.  Bracteas  elongated,  linear,  3-pointed.  (D.  Don.)  Leaves 
from  l in.  to  1£  in.  long.  Cones  from  3f  in.  to  4 in.  long,  and  l£in.  to  If  in. 
broad  ; scales,  without  the  bractea,  1l  in.  long,  and  the  same  broad  ; with 
the  bractea,  If  in.  in  length.  Seed,  with  the  wing,  |Tn.  long,  and  fin. 
broad  ; without  the  wing,  fin.  long,  and  in.  broad.  The  seeds  are  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  Picea  pectinata,  but  more  oblong.  Cotyledons,  ?. 
A tall  tree.  North-west  coast  of  North  America,  in  forests.  Height  100  ft. 
to  180  ft.  Introduced  in  1826  It  flowers  in  the  climate  of  London  in 
May,  and  its  cones  are  matured  in  the  June  or  July  of  the  following  year. 
Varieties.  Cones  of  different  sizes,  and  somewhat  different  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  scales,  have  been  sent  home  by  Hartweg  and  others  ; because, 
doubtless,  this  species  of  spruce  is  liable  to  vary  as  well  as  every  other ; 
and  the  slightest  variation  in  any  species  of  plant  which  is  comparatively 
rare  is  immediately  constituted  a named  variety.  Only  one  variety,  that  we 
have  heard  of,  deserves  notice. 

? A.  D.  2 t axifolia.  — Stem  and  side  branches  straight  ; while  in  A. 
Douglas^  they  are  always, 
when  young,  more  or  less  in 
a zigzag  direction,  though 
they  become  eventually 
straight.  Leaves  twice  the 
length  of  those  of  A.  Dou- 
glasH,  and  of  a much  deeper 
green.  Fig.  1932.  is  from  a 
specimen  and  a sketch  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  M‘Nab, 
showing  the  foliage  and 
manner  of  branching  of  A. 

Douglasii  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gar- 
den, and  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  trees  of  this 
name  in  the  Chiswick  Garden 
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and  at  Dropmore.  Fig. 
1933.  is  from  a sketch  of 
the  mode  of  ramification 
and  of  the  foliage  of  a 
tree  named  A.  /axifolia  in 
the  Edinb.  Bot.  Garden, 
raised  from  seeds  received 
from  the  late  Mr.  Thos. 
Drummond,  after  the  arctic 
expedition.  It  is,  Mr.  M‘ 
Nab  observes,  an  upright- 
growing tree;  and,  with  its 
long  and  dark  leaves,  very 
distinct  from  all  the  speci- 
1933.  a.  d.  (axjfoiia.  mens  of  A.  Douglasw  he 

had  seen. 

A large  conical  tree,  with  a rugged  greyish  brown  bark,  from  6 in.  to  9 in. 
thick,  and  abounding  in  balsamic  resin.  Leaves  somewhat  pectinate  and 
spreading,  narrow-linear,  obtuse  on  the  margin  and  apex,  quite  entire,  flat ; 
dark  green  above,  marked  on  the  middle  with  a depressed  line,  and  silvery 
beneath  ; 1 in.  long.  The  bark,  in  young  trees,  has  its  receptacles  filled  with  a 
clear  yellow  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  ; and 
the  bark  of  old  trees  is  said  to  make  excellent  fuel.  The  timber  is  heavy, 
firm,  with  few  knots,  about  the  same  yellow  colour  as  that  of  the  yew,  and 
not  in  the  least  liable  to  warp.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  common  spruce ; but, 
as  it  has  a tendency  to  send  out  a profusion  of  side  branches,  it  does  not 
increase  in  height  so  much  as  it  does  in  width  and  bushiness. 

t 9.  A.  Menzie's//  Douglas.  Menzies’s,  or  the  warted-branched , Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Dougl. 

MS.,  Lindl.,  in  Penn. 

Cyc.,  1.  p.  32. 

Synonyme.  Pin  us  Men- 
ziesn  Lamb.  Pin.  3. 

Engravings.  Lamb. Pin., 

3.  t.  89.,  and  our  fig. 

1934.  from  Lambert, 
and  the  seeds  from 
specimens  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s 
herbarium  sent  home 
by  Douglas. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$fc. 

Leaves  acute, 
flat  ; silvery  be- 
neath, turned  in 
every  direction. 

Cones  cylindri- 
cal ; scales  scari- 
ous,  gnawed  on 
the  margin.  ( J ). 

Don.)  Leaves 
£ in.  long.  Cones 
from  2J  in.  to 
3 in.  long,  and 
from  I in.  to  1 iin. 
broad;  scales^  in. 
long,  and  § in. 
broad.  Seed  very 
small,  scarcely 
A in.  long  ; with 
the  wing,  § in. 


1934  A.  Menziestt. 
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long.  A tall  tree.  North  of  California.  Height,?.  Introduced  in  1831. 
There  are  only  small  plants  in  British  gardens. 

A tree  with  the  general  appearance  of  A.  Douglasii.  Branches  and  branchlets 
tubercled.  Buds  ovate,  acute,  covered  with  resin.  Leaves  turned  in  every 
direction,  resupinate  from  being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  mucronulate,  in- 
curved ; silvery  beneath,  articulated  with  an  elevated  tubercle,  very  short, 
not  more  than  2 in.  long,  rigid,  rather  sharp-pointed,  and  very  soon  falling  off 
the  dried  specimens.  Cones  pendulous,  cylindrical,  3 in.  long.  Only  a very 
few  plants  of  A.  Menziesii  were  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
in  the  year  1832  ; so  that  the  species  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  this 
country.  Readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
f.  10.  A.  canade'nsis  Michx.  The  Canada  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  185. 

Synonymes.  P.  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421.  ; P.  americ&na  Dn  Roi  Harbk.  ed.  Pott.  2.  p.  151., 
Smith  in  Rees's  Cyc.  No.  29.;  P.  J'bies  americdna  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.  p.  103.  Perusse,  by  the 
French  in  Canada;  Sapin  du  Canada,  Fr. ; Schillings  Fichte,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  45.  ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  149.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  82. 
f.  1.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1935. 

Spec.  Char , fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  slightly  denticulate,  obtuse,  two-ranked. 
Cones  oval,  terminal,  pendent,  naked,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Leaves  from  fin.  to  fin.  long,  and  ^ in.  broad.  Cones  from  f in.  to  fin. 
long,  and  fin.  broad;  scales  round-oblong,  fin.  long,  and  fin.  broad. 
Seed  very  small,  scarcely  fin.  long  ; and  with  the  wing,  fin.  long.  A tall 
tree  in  America,  in  England  of  middle  size.  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 
highest  mountains.  Height  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  rarely  100  ft.  Introduced  in 
1736.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  its  cones  are  matured  in  the  June 
of  the  following  year. 


1 935.  A.  canadensis. 


The  hemlock  spruce,  in  Europe,  is  a most  elegant  tree,  from  the  symme- 
trical disposition  of  its  branches,  which  droop  gracefully  at  their  extremities, 
and  its  light,  and  yet  tufted,  foliage.  When  the  tree  is  young,  the  branches 
are  quite  pendulous,  and  remarkably  elegant.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  is  rather  slow  ; but  plants,  in  10  years,  will  attain  the 
height  of  6 or  8 feet;  and,  in  20  years,  of  15  or  20  feet.  The  wood  of  the  hem- 
lock spruce  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  large  resinous  trees 
of  North  America  ; but  the  bark  is  inestimable,  in  that  country,  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  tanner.  In  England,  the  hemlock  spruce  forms  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  fir  family;  being  among  needle-leaved  evergreen  trees  what 
the  weeping  willow  is  among  the  willows.  As  it  bears  the  knife,  and  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  it  might  be  employed  as  hedges  ; for  which  purpose  it  is  used 
in  the  American  nurseries,  along  with  the  Thuja  occidental^.  Seeds  are 
annually  imported,  and  even  produced  by  old  trees  in  this  country. 

E.  Native  of  Nepal. 

? 11.  A.  dumo'sa.  The  bushy  Alpine  Spruce  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  dumbsa  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2., 

1.  t.  46. ; A'bies  Brunow?d7?,a  Lindl.  in  Penn. 

Cyc.  vol.  i.  No.  9.  ; P decidua  Wall.  MS. ; P. 

Bruno nidna  Wall.  Plant  As.  rar.  3.  p.  24. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  46. ; Wall. 

Plant  As.  rar.,  3.  t.  247. ; and  our  figs.  1936. 
and  1937. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  linear, 
obtuse,  mostly  on  one  side  of  the 
branches;  glaucous  beneath,  denticu- 
lated. Cones  ovate,  terminal,  soli- 
tary ; bracteoles  wedge-shaped,  pli- 
cate, emarginate,  glabrous.  (Lamb.) 

Leaves  A in.  long.  Cones,  scales, 
and  seeds  scarcely  different  from 
those  of  A.  canadensis.  A dense 
and  very  bushy  tree,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  A.  canadensis.  Nepal. 

Height  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introd.  1838.  1937.  A.dumdsa. 

Other  Species  of  A'bies. — A.  Mertensiana  Bong,  and  A.  sitchensu  Bong,  are 
mentioned  by  M.  Bongard  in  his  observations  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  in  N.  lat.  57°,  as  indigenous  there.  The  article 
is  quoted  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  2d  ser.,  tom,  iii.  p.  237.  ; 
but  no  description  is  given.  A.  trigona , A.  heterophylla , A.  aromatica , A. 
microphylla,  A.  obliquata,  and  A .falcata  are  mentioned  by  Rafinesque  as  being 
found  in  the  Oregon  country  ; but,  as  he  gives  no  description  of  these  trees, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  belong  to  A Ties  or  Picea.  The  same  observations 
will  apply  to  A.  hirtella  Humboldt  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Plant,  pi.  2. 
p.  5.,  of  which  nothing  is  known  either  of  the  flowers  or  cones ; to  A. 
Kcempferu  and  A.  Thunbergn , mentioned  by  Thunberg  ; and  to  A.  Morni,  A. 
Torano,  and  A.  Araragi,  enumerated  by  Sieboldt  in  Vei'hand.  Batav.  Genootsch ., 
xii.  p.  12.,  as  quoted  in  Pen.  Cyc. 

Genus  III. 


PTCEA  D.  Don.  The  Silver  Fir.  Linn.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  MS. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Lin.  in  part ; Plnus  sect.  Peilce  D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  vol.  2. ; A'bies 
Link , Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  Ledebour  ; A'bies  Du  Hoi,  in  part ; Sapin,  Fr. ; Tannen,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  pix,  pitch  ; the  tree  producing  abundance  of  resin.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps 
observes  that  the  silver  fir  was  called  by  the  ancients  Abies,  and  the  spruce  Picea ; and  that 
I„inna?us  has  created  much  confusion  by  reversing  the  application  of  the  names.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  to  call  the  silver  fir  A'bies  vdra,  and  the  spruce  fir  A'bies  Picea.  (TV.  Du  Ham.,  v.  214. 
note.)  Link  has  divided  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  into  two  genera,  and  given  the  classical  names 
of  Picea  to  the  first  genus,  and  A'bies  to  the  second  (see  Abhand.  Akad.  der  Wisscnschaf/en,  jahr 
1827,  p.  167.) ; and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  and  Ledebour.  We  have 
followed  Lambert  and  D.  Don,  as  already  stated  under  A'bies,  p.  1025. 

Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  in  Pinus  and  yl'bies,  but  differing  in  having  the  cones 
erect.  Strobile  cylindrical,  with  its  carpels  not  thickened  at  the  tip.  Both 
carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  the  axis  of  the  strobile.  The  leaves  are 
obviously  2-ranked  in  direction. 


1936.  A.  dumdsa. 
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Leaves  simple,  2 ranked,  exstipulate,  evergreen;  linear.  Flowers  yellowish. 
— Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  generally  in  regions 
more  temperate  than  those  in  which  the  species  of  spruce  abound.  Re- 
markable for  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their  pyramidal  heads  ; readily 
distinguished  from  the  genus  .4'bies,  by  their  leaves  being  more  decidedly 
in  two  rows  ; by  their  cones  being  upright,  and  having  the  scales  deciduous  ; 
and  by  the  seeds  being  irregular  in  form.  The  nucleus  of  the  seed  is  ex- 
posed at  the  inner  angle,  through  a considerable  opening  in  the  outer  testa, 
as  if  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  had  been  ruptured  by  the  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nucleus.  (JD.  Don.)  In  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  P. 
pectinata,  they  are  solely  to  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees. 

The  species  in  British  gardens  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

A.  Natives  of  Europe , Siberia,  and  the  North-west  of  Asia. 

1.  pectinata.  3.  Pinsapo.  5.  Pichta. 

2.  cephalonica.  4.  Nordmannia'wa. 

B.  Natives  of  North  America . 

6.  balsamea.  7.  Fraseri. 

C.  Natives  of  California. 

8.  grandis.  9.  amabilis.  10.  nobilis.  11.  bracteata. 

D.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

12.  religiosa.  13.  hirtella. 

E.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

14.  Webbidraa.  15.  Pindrow. 


A.  Natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  the  North-west  of  Asia. 

1 1.  P.  pectina'ta.  The  Comb-like-Zcotwecf  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  jTbies  of  Pliny  ; Pinos  Picea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1420. ; P.  ,4'bies  Du  Rot  Harbk.  ed.  Pott, 
t.  2.  p.  133.  ; /t'bies  alba  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1. ; A.  Taxi  fblio  Tourn.  Inst.  p.  5S5. ; A.  vulgkris  Poir. 
Diet.  Encyc.  6.  p.  514.  ; A.  pectinata  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.  2.  p.  275.  ; A.  taxifolia  Hort.  Par. ; A.  Picea 
Lindl.  iu  Penn.  Cyc.  No  1. ; A.  excelsa  Link  Abhand.,  &c.,  jahr  1827,  p.  182. ; Spanish  Fir  ; Sapin 
commun.  Sapin  a Feuilles  d’lf,  Sapin  blanc,  Sapin  argente.  Sapin  en  Peigne,  Sapin  de  Normandie, 
Fr.  ; weiss  Tanne,  Edeltanne,  Ger.  ; Abete  argentino,  ltal. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  40. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  82. ; the  plate  of  this  species  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; our  fig.  1939.  of  the  natural  size,  andyig.1938.  to  our  usual  scale. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  obtuse  ; 2-ranked,  with  their  points 
turned  up.  Cones  axillary,  cylindrical,  erect ; scales  with  a long  dorsal 
bractea.  Anthers  with  a short  crest,  with  two  teeth.  Buds  short,  egg- 
shaped,  blunt ; of  a reddish  yellow,  with  from  16  to  20  blunt  scales.  Leaves 
from  a in.  to  1 in.  long,  stiff,  turned  up  at  the  points ; of  a shining  dark 
green  above,  and  with  two  lines  of  silvery  white  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
beneath.  Cones  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  long,  and  from  in.  to  2 in.  broad  ; 
cylindrical ; green  when  young,  afterwards  reddish,  and  when  ripe  brown. 
Scale  Ain.  to  lAin.  long,  and  l£in.  broad.  Seeds  variously  angular,  fin. 
long,  and  -^in.  broad.  Cotyledons  5.  A lofty  tree.  Central  Europe, 
and  the  West  and  North  of  Asia ; rising  on  mountains  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  zone  of  the  Scotch  pine.  Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  rarely  150  ft. 
Introduced  in  1603.  The  blossoms  appear  in  May,  and  the  cones  are  ma- 
tured in  the  October  of  the  following  year. 

Varieties. 

t P.  p.  2 tortuosa  Booth. — Branches  and  branchlets  remarkably  twisted 
or  crooked. 

1 P.  p.  3 folds  variegatis.  — Leaves  variegated. 

1 P.  p.  4 cinerea.  Pinus  Picea  cinerea  Baum.  Cat.  ed.  1835.  — A low 
plant  with  greyish  bark,  not  yet  introduced. 

The  silver  fir  is  the  noblest  tree  of  its  genus  in  appearance,  and  the  only 

species  worthy  of  cultivation  in  Britain  for  its  timber.  The  rate  of  growth 
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of  the  tree  is  slow  when  young,  but 
rapid  after  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
10  or  12  years.  Cones  with  fertile 
seeds  are  seldom  produced  before  the 
tree  has  attained  its  40th  year  ; though 
cones  without  seeds  often  appear  be- 
fore half  that  period  has  elapsed.  The 
female  catkins  are  often  produced  for 
years  together,  without  any  males  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  tree.  Young 
trees  are  apt  to  lose  their  leaders  by 
very  severe  spring  frosts ; and,  hence, 
we  frequently  find  old  silver  firs  with 
forked  trunks  and  branchy  heads.  The 
wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  elastic,  and  the 


1938.  P.  pectinkta. 

colour  is  whitish.  The  grain  is  irre- 
gular, as  the  fibres  which  compose  it 
are  partly  white  and  tender,  and  partly 
yellow,  or  fawn-coloured,  and  hard. 

The  narrower  the  white  fines  are,  the 
more  beautiful  and  solid  is  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  The  wood  of  a tree  80 
years  old  weighs  66  lb.  14  oz.  per 
cubic  foot  green,  and  41  lb.  5oz.  when 
dry  ; while  that  of  a tree  40  years  old 
weighs  only  37  lb.  9 oz.  when  dry.  It 
shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  like  all 
white  woods.  It  is  used  for  planks 
and  carpentry  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
masts  of  small  vessels,  for  joists  and 
rafters,  and  for  building  the  boats 
used  for  navigating  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  endure  a long  time  when  used  as 
piles,  and  to  be  much  employed  in 
Holland  for  that  purpose.  From  the 
resin  of  this  tree  are  manufactured 
Strasburg  turpentine,  colophony,  and 
white  pitch.  The  silver  fir,  like  all  the  i939-  e.  pectmkta. 

other  ylbietinae,  will  attain  a large  size 

on  soils  of  a very  opposite  description  ; but  a loam,  rather  rich  and  deep  than 
otherwise,  appears  to  suit  it  best.  The  silver  fir  requires  a low  situation, 
comparatively  with  the  spruce  fir,  not  being  nearly  so  hardy  as  that  tree,  either 
when  in  the  nursery  or  full  grown.  The  cones,  which  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  Britain,  are  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  in  spring ; they  ought  to  be  gathered 
in  October  or  November,  and  kept  in  a dry  place  till  the  sowing  season.  The 
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seeds  may  be  easily  separated  from  them  by  a very  slight  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  then  by  thrashing  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  kiln.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown,  according  to  Sang,  in  March,  and  at  such  a distance  as  to 
allow  the  plants  to  rise  1 in.  apart ; and  the  covering,  he  says,  should  be  a 
full  inch  thick.  When  the  plants  are  2 years  old,  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  lines  ; and,  after  being  2 years  in  that  situation,  they  may  either 
be  again  transplanted  in  the  nursery,  to  a greater  distance  apart,  or  removed 
to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 


£ 2.  P.  (p.)  cephalo'nica.  The  Cephalonian  Silver  Fir.  . 

Identification.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xv.  p.  238. 

Synunymes.  Xbies  cephalonica  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  2325. ; A.  /axifdlia  Hort. ; A.  Luscombedna 
Hort.  ; Koukounaria  and  Elatos,  in  Cephalonia  ; Mount  Enos  Fir. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1940.  to  1944. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Cones  erect.  Leaves  subulate,  flat  ; dark  green  above, 
and  silvery  beneath  ; tapering  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  terminates 
in  a sharp  spine.  Petioles  very  short,  dilated 
lengthwise  at  the  point  of  their  attachment  to 
the  branches  ; the  dilated  part  of  a much  lighter 
green  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  Scales  of  the 
cones  closely  resembling  those  of  P.  pectinata. 

A tree.  Cephalonia,  on  the  Black  Mountain, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Mount  Enos 


1940.  P.  (p.)  cephaldnica. 


of  the  ancients,  between  4000  ft.  and  5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Height  50  ft. 
to  60  ft.  Introduced  in  1824. 

The  bristle-pointed  leaves  and  dilated  petioles  of  young  plants  render  the 
Ccpha’onian  fir  very  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common  silver  fir,  but 
we  doubt  v ery  much  if  it  can  be  considered  a different  species ; it  is,  however, 
at  all  events,  a marked  and  most  beautiful  variety.  Fig.  1940.  is  a portrait  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  imported  by  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  of  Hampton 
Lodge,  Surrey,  to  whom  the  seeds  were  first  sent  from  Cephalonia  by  General 
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1946.  P.  (p.)  cephaldnica. 


Sir  C.  J.  Napier.  Fig.  1942.  is  a cone  of 
the  natural  size  ; Jig.  1941.  scales  and  seeds 
of  the  natural  size;  Jig.  1944.  terminal  buds 
of  the  natural  size  ; and 
Jig.  1943.  a seedling  plant 
of  the  natural  size  just 
emerged  from  the  soil.  A 

1945.  p.(P.)  cephaldnica.  great  quantity  of  cones 

have  been  lately  imported,  and  this  fir  is  now  extensively 
distributed. 

2 3.  P.  (p.)  Pinsa'fo.  The  Pinsapo  Silver  Fir. 

Identification.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xv.  p.  109. 

Synonymes.  ,4'bies  Pinsiipo  Boissier  in  Bibl.  Univ.  de  Geneve,  t.  13.  p.  406. ; 

Mount  Atlas  Cedar,  Dec.  MS. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1947.  and  1948.  from  scales  and  seeds  received 
from  M.  Vilmorin  * and  fig.  1949.  from  a young  plant  raised  from  one  of 
these  seeds. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  disposed  around  the  branches, 
from  3 to  5 lines  long,  nearly  terete,  and  entire  at  the 
apex.  Cones  ovate,  with  the  bracts  concealed  by  the  scales 
or  carpels,  and  much  shorter  than  these  are.  (Hois.) 


1947.  P.  (p.)  Pinsapo. 

A tree.  Sierra  de  la  Nieve, 
and  on  other  mountains  be- 
tween Ronda  and  Malaga, 
3500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Height  60  ft.  to  70  ft. 
Introduced  in  1839,  by  seeds, 
which  have  been  extensively 
distributed.  (Gard.  Mag.) 

Apparently  a variety  of  the 
common  silver  fir. 
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f 4.  P.  (p.)  Nordmann/>4\v^.  Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Nordmanmawa  Stev.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mos.  1838,  Gard.  Mag.  1839  p.  226. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Professor  Nordmann  of  Odessa,  who  discovered  it  on  the  summit 
of  Adshar. 

Engravings.  Bull.  Soc.,  &c.,  1.  c. ; Gard.  Mag.,  1.  c.,  fig.  43.  ; and  our  Jig.  1950. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  solitary,  curved  upwards,  of  unequal  length.  Stro- 
biles erect,  ovate ; scales  very  obtuse  ; bracts  cuneate,  with  the  apex  re- 
flexed, obcordate,  long-mucronate,  incumbent  on  the  lower  scale.  ( Steven .) 
An  evergreen  tree.  North  of  Asia,  on  the  summit  of  Adshar,  above 
Guriel,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nataneb,  at 
the  height  of 6000  ft.  Height  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  with  a trunk  3 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a smooth  bark.  Probably  a variety  of  the  silver  fir.  Not  yet  introduced. 


1S.50.  p.  Nordm*nn»d/i<j. 
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This  is  said  to  be  a finer  tree  than  the  common  silver  fir,  from  its  silvery 
leaves  and  abundant  strobiles.  The  branches  are  dense,  about  2 in.,  scarcely 
ever  3 in.,  thick,  and  regularly  disposed ; the  lower  horizontal,  the  upper 
springing  at  a more  acute  angle.  At  from  14  to  17  years  old  the  tree  begins 
to  bear  fruit  at  top.  When  full-grown,  the  whole  crown  is  covered,  from  a 
fourth  part  of  its  height,  with  large,  conical,  erect  strobiles,  solitary  or  in 
twos  or  threes,  and  coated  over  with  a resinous  exudation.  The  seeds  ripen 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  they  immediately  fall  off  with  the  scales, 
the  axis  often  remaining  for  the  whole  year.  The  wood  is  harder  than  that  of 
the  common  silver  fir.  The  male  catkins  have  not  been  seen.  The  female 
strobiles  are  sessile,  or  on  very  short  peduncles,  erect,  5 in.  long,  and  24  in. 
in  diameter.  Rachis  2 or  3 lines  thick,  gradually  attenuated,  ligneous,  rough 
with  tubercles  spirally  disposed  for  the  insertion  of  the  scales.  There  are 
12  or  13  of  these  spiral  lines,  each  containing  8 tubercles  in  its  circumvolution, 
making  a total  of  about  100  florets,  or  200  seeds,  in  each  strobile.  Scales 
closely  adpressed  ; superior  ( fig . 1950.  a,  c)  cup-shaped,  narrow  at  the  base 
for  about  2 lines  in  length,  then  suddenly  dilated  into  a lamina,  at  first  straight 
and  of  3 lines  broad,  afterwards  greatly  expanded,  somewhat  recurved,  and 
nearly  1 i in.  in  breadth,  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  scale  itself;  inferior 
(fig.  1950.  b , d)  much  shorter,  lamina  with  a subreniform  base,  triangularly 
crenate.  Lateral  margins  of  the  lamina  eroded,  dentate,  upper  entire  ; inner 
surface  slightly  keeled,  outer  smooth. 

Bract  adnate  to  the  narrow  base  of 
the  scale,  then  free,  about  a line 
broad  at  the  middle,  spreading  by 
degrees  into  a lamina,  rarely  ovate, 
often  cordate,  reflexed  at  the  apex, 
and  incumbent  on  the  lowe  scale ; 
mucro  1^  line  long  ; lamina  equal  to 
the  scale  in  length.  Nuts  two,  trian- 
gular ovate,  1^  line  long,  above  a little 
broader,  smooth.  Wing  obliquely  ex- 
panded by  degrees  to  £ in.  in  length 
and  breadth,  membranous  ; inner 
margin  straight,  and  close  to  the 
other  wing  (fig.  1951.  c.).  This 
species  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  Picea  balsamea  and  P.  siblrica 
by  the  size  of  the  strobile,  and  long 
reflexed  point  of  the  bractea  ; and  it 
differs  still  more  from  Picea  pecti- 
nata,  in  the  shape  of  the  bract,  and 
its  upward  curved  lines. 

* 5.  P.  (p.)  Pi'chta.  The  Pitch 
Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  Plchta  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 

1836  ; P.  sibirica  Hort. ; ,4'bies  siblrica  Lede- 
bour  Icon.  Pl.  FI.  Ross.  t.  499.,  Lindl.  in 
Penny  Cyc.,  No.  2.  ; A.  Pichta  Fischer  ; 

Pichta,  Russ. 

Engravings.  Led.  Icon.  PI.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  499. ; 
and  our  Jig.  1951 . 

Spec.  Char .,  tyc.  Leaves  solitary, 
tetragonal,  dark  green.  Cones 
cylindrical,  erect.  Scales  cuneate- 
obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
quite  entire,  convex  externally. 

A tree  of  the  middle  size.  Altai 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  ft.,  where  it  forms  whole 

3x2 
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forests  ; towards  an  elevation  of  5272  ft.,  it  gradually  becomes  more  rare, 
Height  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 

Il  differs  from  a silver  fir  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  closer  set  on  the 
branches,  and  not  so  silvery  beneath.  Professor  Don  suspects  it  to  be  only  the 
Siberian  variety  of  Picea  pectinata,  which  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


B.  Natives  of  North  America. 


2 6.  P.  balsa' me  a.  The  Balm  of  Gilead , or  American , Silver  Fir. 


Synonymes.  Plnus  bals&mea  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1421. ; P. 
^4'bies  balsamea  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.  p.  102.  ^4'bies 
Taxi  fblio,  &c.,  Hort.  Angl.  2.  p.  2. ; A.  balsaminea  N. 
Du  Ham.  5.  p.  295.  ; A.  balsamifera  Michx.  N.  Amer. 
Syl.  3.  p.  191.  ; Balsam  Fir;  le  Baume  de  Gilead,  le 
Sapin  Baumier  de  Gilead,  Fr.  ; Balsam  Fichte,  Balsam 
Tanne,  Ger.  ; Pino  balsamifero,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1.  41.  f.  2.  ; Mich.  N. 
Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  150.  ; and  our  Jig.  1954.  to  our  usual 
scale  ; and  Jigs.  1952.  and  1953.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sjc.  Leaves  solitary,  silvery 
beneath,  apex  emarginate  or  entire  ; 
somewhat  recurved,  and  spreading.  Cones 
cylindrical,  violet-coloured  ; and  pointing 
upwards.  (Michx.)  Leaves  f jn.  long. 

Cones  4 in.  to  4a  in. 
long,  and  Ain.  broad ; 
scales  from  Ain.  to 
fin.  broad,  and  fin. 
long.  Seed,  with  the 
wing,  f in.  long,  and 
f in.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  irregular; 
about  half  the  size 
of  that  of  the  com- 
mon silver  fir.  Co- 
tyledons, ? A tree. 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and 
on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  high  and 
cold  situations.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft., 
rarely  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1696.  Flow- 
ering in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  in 
the  autumn  following. 

Variety. 

$ P.  h.  2 longifolia  Booth.  — Leaves 
longer  than  in  the  species,  with  the 
branches  somewhat  more  upright. 

A pyramidal  tree, 


1952.  P.  balsamea. 


1953.  P.  balsamea. 


in  general  appear- 
ance resembling  the  silver  fir  of  Europe ; but  seldom 
found,  even  in  America,  above  20  or  30  feet  in  height, 
and  not  of  more  than  the  same  number  of  years  in 
duration.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  is  rather  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  silver 
fir,  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  10f  ft.  in  as 
many  years,  and  arriving  at  maturity  in  20  or  25 
years  ; soon  after  which  it  dies.  Seeds  are  generally 
1954.  p.  imisAmea.  imported,  and  cones  are  sometimes  ripened  in  this 
country. 

t 7.  P.  (b.)  Fra'serl  Fraser’s,  or  the  double  Balsam,  Silver  Fir. 


Synonymes.  Plnus  F riser/ Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.639..  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  1.  t.  42. ; iFbiei 
Fraser/  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc.,  No.  5. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  42.  ; and  our  Jigs.  1956,  1957. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear,  emarginate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  oblong, 
squarrose.  Bracteoles  somewhat  leafy,  obcordate,  mucronate,  half-exserted, 
reflexed.  (Doji.)  A tree  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  kind,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it.  Pursh  found  it  on  high 
mountains  in  Carolina,  re- 
sembling, he  says,  P.  bal- 
samea  in  several  respects, 


1955.  P.  Fraseri. 


1956.  P.  Fraseri. 


but  differing,  at  first  sight,  in  being  a smaller  tree,  the  leaves  shorter  and 
more  erect,  and  the  cones  not  one  fourth  the  size.  Introduced  in  1811. 


The  original  tree  is  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  where,  in  1837,  it  was  15  ft.  high, 
and  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  produced 
cones,  but  no  male  catkins.  This  last  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  male 
and  female  are  produced  by  different  trees, 
which  is  exceedingly  improbable.  Propagated 
by  cuttings. 

C.  Natives  of  California. 

£ 8.  P.  gra'ndis.  The  great  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  .Pinus  gr&ndis  Dougl.  MS.  Lamb.  Pin.  3.  t. 
94.  ; y4'bies  grandis  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cycl.  No.  3. ; the 
great  Californian  Fir. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  94.;  our  fig.  1959.  from 
Lambert’s  Pinus,  vol.  iii. ; and  figs.  1957.  and  1958.  from 
Douglas’s  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  from  the  tree  in  the  gar  en. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  flat,  obtuse,  emargi- 
nate, pectinate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones 
cylindrical  ; bracteoles  ovate,  acuminate,  ir- 
regularly dentate,  very  short.  (D.  Don.) 
Leaves  from  f in.  to  1 in.  long.  Cones, 


1957.  P.  grandis. 

according  to  Lambert,  6l  in.  long,  and  3£  in. 
broad  ; but  in  Douglas’s  specimens  the 
largest  cones  are  only  3£  in.  long,  and  2 in. 
broad,  the  others  being  much  smaller.  Scale 
fin.  long,  and  f in.  broad.  Seed  small  ; with 
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1959.  P.  grandis. 

? 9.  P.  ama'bilis.  The 
lovely  Silver  Fir. 

Synonyme.  Plnus  am6bilis  Douglas 
MS. 

Engravings.  Our  Jigs.  1960,  1961. 
from  Douglas’s  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Spec.  Char.,  8rc.  Leaves  flat, 
obtuse,  entire.  Cones  cy- 
lindrical ; bracteoles  very 
short,  pointed.  Scales  tri- 
angular ; the  upper  margin 
rounded,  entire.  Leaves, 
on  Douglas’s  specimen, 
li  in.  long;  and  on  the 
young  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden, 


I960.  P.  amabilis. 

1 in.  long.  Cones  6 in. 
long,  and  2£  in.  broad. 
Scales  1J  in.  broad,  and 
about  1^  in.  long.  Seed, 
with  the  wing,  l in.  long ; 


the  wing  Jin.  long,  and  fin.  broad. 
A noble  tree.  Northern  California, 
in  low  moist  valleys,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  200  ft.  Introduced  in 
1831,  and  as  yet  rare  in  England. 

A noble  tree,  akin  to  P.  balsamea, 
with  a brown  bark.  Leaves  pectinate 
and  spreading,  linear,  roundish  at  the 
apex,  emarginate,  callous  on  the  margin, 
quite  entire  ; green  and  shining  above, 
silvery  beneath,  somewhat  dilated  to- 
wards the  apex ; 1 in.  long.  Cones 
lateral,  solitary,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  very 
similar  to  those  of  P.  Cedrus,  but  larger, 
6 in.  long,  of  a chestnut-brown  colour. 
Scales  transverse,  very  broad,  lamelli- 
form,  deciduous,  stalked,  incurved  on 
the  margin,  much  shorter  than  the 
scales.  Seeds  oblong,  with  a coriaceous 
testa,  and  a very  broad  wing. 


1961.  P.  amabilis. 
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wing  § in.  broad.  The  cone  in  Douglas’s  specimen  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  those  sent  home  by  him  of  P.  grandis,  and  the  leaves  are 
entire,  instead  of  being  emarginate ; but,  in  other  respects,  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  discover  any  difference,  either  between  the  dried  specimens 
or  the  young  plants,  worthy  of  being  considered  specific.  The  cones  were 
sent  home  by  Douglas  in  1831,  without  any  further  information  than  the 
name.  As  there  are  young  plants  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  all  that  is  here 
said  must  be  considered  as  provisional,  till  these  plants  have  shown  some 
characteristic  features  by  which  they  may  be  either  distinguished  from,  or 
associated  with,  other  species. 

^ 10.  P.  no'bilis.  The  noble,  or  large-bracted , Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  ndbilis  Doug.  MS.,  Lamb.  Pin.  2.  last  fig. ; A.  nobilis  Lindt,  in  Penny  Cyc.  No.  5. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.  Icon. ; and  our  Jigs.  1962.  and  1963.,  from  Douglas’s  specimens  in  tha 
herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Spec.  Char.,  8jc. 

Leaves  mostly 
on  one  side  of 
the  branches, 
falcate,  short, 
acute,  silvery 
beneath.  Cones 
cylindrical;  the 
bracteoles  elon- 
gated, spathu- 
late,  gnawed, 
and  imbricated 
backwards.  ( D . 

Don.)  Leaves 
If  in.  long. 

Cone  6f  in.  long, 
sessile  ; 2f  in. 
broad.  Scale 
triangular;  with- 
out the  bractea, 

If  in.  long,  and 
the  same  in 
breadth;  bractea 
£ in.  long.  Seed 
small,  irregular; 
with  the  wing, 

If  in.  in  length. 

Wing  fin.  broad 
in  the  widest 
part.  Cotyle- 
dons, ?.  A 
majestic  tree. 

Northern  Cali- 
fornia, forming 
vast  forests  on 
the  mountains. 

Height,  ?.  In- 
troduced in 
1831,  and  very 
rare  in  British 
gardens. 

Leaves  crowd- 
ed, 2-rowed, linear,  ,962'  ndbilU. 
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falcate,  for  the  most  part  acute,  compressed 
trigonal ; flat  above,  marked  with  a depressed 
line  ; silvery  beneath  ; scarcely  1 in.  long. 

Cones  solitary,  lateral,  cylindrical,  thick, 
brownish  ; 6 in.  to  7 in.  long,  and  8 in.  to  9 in.  in 
circumference  ; scales  lamelliform,  stipulate,  co- 
piously covered  with  minute  down  ; incurved, 
and  quite  entire  on  the  margin.  Bracteoles 
much  exserted,spathulate,adpressed  backwards, 
imbricated  ; laminae  dilated,  membranaceous  ; 
points  elongated,  awl-shaped,  rigid.  Seeds 
oblong,  with  a coriaceous  testa ; wing  broad, 
axe-shaped,  thinly  membranaceous,  pale-co- 
loured ; nearly  allied  to  P.  Fraseri,  but  with  cones  five  times  as  large. 
( Lamb .)  According  to  Douglas  {Comp.  Pot.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  147.),  this  is  a 
majestic  tree,  forming  vast  forests  upon  the  mountains  of  Northern  California, 
and  producing  timber  of  excellent  quality.  “ I spent  three  weeks  in  a forest 
composed  of  this  tree,”  he  says,  “ and,  day  by  day,  could  not  cease  to  admire  it.” 

i 11.  P.  bractea'ta.  The  /<?<a^y-bracted  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  bractekta  D.  Don  in  Lin.  Trans.  17.  p.  443,,  Lamb.  Pin.  3. ; P.  venusta  DovgL 
in  Comp,  to  Pot.  Mag.  2,  p.  15£. 


1963.  P.  ndbilis. 


1964.  />.  bracleata. 
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Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  91.  : and  our  fig.  I9G4.  from  Lambert. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  2-rowed,  linear,  mucronate,  flat,  silvery  beneath. 
Cones  ovate.  Braeteoles  3-lobed  ; the  middle  division  very  long,  leaf-like, 
recurved.  (D.  Don.)  Cones  4 in.  long.  Bractea  nearly  2 in.  long.  Leaves 
2 in.  long.  A large  tree.  California.  Height  121  ft.  Discovered  by  Douglas 
in  1832,  and  about  the  same  period  by  Dr.  Coulter,  but  not  yet  introduced. 
The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  120  ft. ; is  very  slender,  not  exceeding  2 ft. 
in  circumference ; and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  upper  third  of  the  tree  is 
clothed  with  branches,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  pyramid.  The 
branches  are  spreading  ; the  lower  ones  are  decumbent.  The  bracteas  are  low 
and  recurved,  and  but  little  changed  from  the  ordinary  leaves,  which  gives  the 
cones  a singular  appearance.  When  on  the  tree,  being  in  great  clusters,  and 
at  a great  height  withal,  the  cones  resemble  the  inflorescence  of  a Banksia. 


D.  Natives  of  Mexico. 

t 12.  P.  religio's a.  The  sacred  Mexican  Silver  Fir. 


Synonyme.  Plnus  religidsa  Humb.  et 
Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PL  2.  p.  5., 
Schiede  et  Deppe  in  Schlecht.  Linncea  5. 
p.  77.  Lamb.  Pin.  1.  t.  43. ; ^4'bies  religi- 
dsa Lindl.  in  Penny  Cyc. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t.  43.,  and  vol. 
3.  t 95. ; and  our  figs.  1965.  to  1967.  from 
specimens  sent  home  by  Hartweg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear, 
acute,  quite  entire,  somewhat 
pectinate.  Cones  roundish- 
oval  ; scales  trapezoideo-cor- 
date,  lam elli  form  ; braeteoles 
the  length  of  the  scales,  spathu- 
late-oblong,  sharply  dentato- 
serrate ; wings  of  the  seed 
plicate.  ( D . Don.)  Leaves 
1|  in.  long.  Cones  2f  in.  long, 
and  2\  in.  broad.  Seed  small 
and  irregular.  Cotyledons,  ?. 
A tall-  tree.  Mexico,  on  the 
mountains  of  Anganguco,  at 
8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea, 


1965.  P.  religiosa. 

Height  100  ft.  to  150  ft.,  with  a trunk  5 ft 


1966.  P.  religibsa 
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1967.  P.  religiosa. 


to  6 ft.  in  diameter.  Introduced  in  1839,  by  seeds  sent  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Hartweg. 

Easily  recognised  from  every  other  species  of  silver  fir  bv  the  shortness  of 
its  cones,  which,  in  form  and  structure,  bear  a marked  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  although  they  are  considerably  smaller.  From  the 
elevated  situation  on  which  the  tree  grows,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
proving  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain. 

t 13.  P.  hirte'lla.  The  hairy  Pine. 

This  species,  which  is  the  ^4'bies  hirtella  Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc.  No.  11.,  Pinus 
hirtella  Humb.  et  K?inth  1.  c..  has  the  young  branches  covered  with  hairs. 
Leaves  arranged  in  2 rows,  flat,  acute,  glaucous  beneath  : about  liin.  long. 
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Flowers  and  cones  unknown.  Found  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  or  9000 feet.  A low  tree,  from  18ft.  to  20  ft.  high;  not  yet 
introduced. 

E.  Natives  of  Nepal. 

1 14.  P.  Webb  ia'na.  Webb’s  purple-coned,  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  Webbiona  Wall,  in  Litt.,  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  2.  t.  44.  ; P.  spectabilis  Lamb. 
Monog.  2.  p.  3.  t.  2. ; .4'bies  Webb/Viraa  Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc.  No.  7.,  Royle  Must.  ; Chilrow  and 
the  Oonum,  or  purple-coned  fir,  in  the  Himalayas. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  44.  ; Monog.,  2.  t.  2. ; and  our  figs.  1968.  and  1969. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  2-rowed,  linear,  flat,  obtusely  emarginate,  silvery 
beneath.  Cones  cylindrical  ; scales  kidney-shaped,  roundish ; bracteoles 
oblong,  apiculate.  ( D . Don.)  Buds  round,  pointless,  thickly  covered  with 
a yellow  resin,  by  which  alone  the  tree  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  of  Pi cea.  Cones  from  in.  to  7 in.  long,  and  above 
2 in.  broad.  Leaves  of  young 
plants,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  from  l£in. 
to  2i  in.  long.  Scale  above  1 in. 
long,  and  1£  in.  broad.  Seeds, 
with  the  wing,  £ in.  long ; 
wing  fin.  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  Seeds  in.  long,  and 
-^-in.  broad.  In  general  they 
are  smaller,  but  longer,  and 
with  a sharper  point,  than 
those  of  the  common  silver 
fir ; and,  like  the  seeds  of  the 
common  silver  fir,  they  are 
of  a brownish  purple  colour. 


1968.  P.  Webbiana. 

Cotyledons,  ?.  A large,  hand- 
some, pyramidal  tree.  Nepal, 
on  the  Alps  of  Gossainthan. 
Height  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in 
diameter  near  the  base.  In- 
troduced in  1822.  Cones 
purple,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances produced  in  England. 

Branches  numerous,  spread- 
ing horizontally,  much  divided  ; 
densely  clothed  with  leaves  dis- 
posed in  whorls  ; covered  with 
a pale,  ash-coloured,  rough, 
scaly  bark  ; bent  upwards  at 


1969.  P.  Webbiuna. 
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the  apex.  Wood  compact,  whitish  rose-colour.  The  plant,  in  the  climate  of 
England,  appears  rather  more  tender  than  the  silver  fir ; being  liable,  from 
its  vegetating  very  early  in  spring,  to  have  its  leading  shoots  pinched  bv 
the  frost.  After  a series  of  years,  however,  and  propagation  from  seeds 
ripened  in  this  country,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  accommodate  itself  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate.  When  once  the  tree 
begins  to  bear  cones,  they  may  be  fecundated  with  the  male  blossoms  of  the 
common  silver  fir,  and  thus  a hybrid  produced  somewhat  hardier  than  the 
female  parent. 

5 15.  P.  Pi'ndrow.  The  Pindrow,  or  Tooth-leaved , Silver  Fir. 

Synonytnes.  Plnus  Pindrow  Royle  111.  t.  86.,  Lamb.  Pin.  3.  t.  92. ; 7axus  LamberLdrea  Wall.  Cat.  i 
Pindrow,  and  sometimes  Morinda,  in  the  Himalayas. 

Engravings.  Royle  111.,  t.  86. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t.  92. ; our  figs.  1970.  and  1971.  from  Royle. 


1970.  F.  Pindrow. 
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Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  2- rowed,  linear,  flat,  of  the  same  colour  on  both 
sides  ; sharply  2-toothed  at  the  apex.  Crest  of  the  anthers  2-horned.  Cones 
oval ; scales  trapezoideo-cordate ; 
bracteoles  roundish,  emarginate, 
irregularly  crenulate.  ( D . Bon.) 

Leaves  3 in.  long.  Cone  4§  in. 
long,  3A  in.  broad,  of  an  intense 
purple.  A large  tree.  Kamaon. 

Height  80  ft.  to  1 00  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1837. 

Professor  Don  observes  that  P 
Ptndrow  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  P.  Webb/«wa  ; but  that  the 
former  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  its  longer  and  acutely 
Indented  leaves,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces ; and  by 
its  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  with 
trapezoid-formed  scales,  and  rounded 
notched  bracteoles. 

£ 16.  P.  na'ptha  Hort.  The  Naptha  Pine. 

Plants  were  raised  in  Knight’s  Nursery  in  1840.  Closely  resembles  P. 
cephalonica,  but  is  without  the  twist  in  the  petioles  of  the  leaves. 

Genus  IV. 


1971.  P.  PCndrorv. 


LA'RIX  Tourn.  The  Larch.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  586, ; Bauh.  Pin.,  493.  ; Bellon.  Arb.  Conif.,  p.  23.  25. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  of  Lin.  and  others  ; ^4'bies  Rich.  : Meleze,  Fr. ; Lerchenbaum,  Ger.  ; Laric® 
Ital. 

Derivation.  From  lar,  fat,  Celtic  ; the  tree  producing  abundance  of  resin. 

Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  in  A bies  ; but  with  the  cones  ovate-conical,  erect, 
and  the  carpels  and  bracteas  adherent  to  the  axis.  Leaves  annual,  and  dis- 
posed in  groups. 

Leaves  simple,  in  alternate  fascicles,  exstipulate,  deciduous;  linear.  Flowers 
reddish  or  yellowish. — Trees  deciduous,  some  of  them  of  large  dimensions  ; 
natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  the  West  of  Asia,  and  of 
North  America  ; highly  valued  for  the  great  durability  of  their  timber.  The 
common  larch  is  found  extensively  on  the  alpine  districts  of  the  South  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Italy  ; but  not  on  the  Pyrenees,  nor 
in  Spain.  The  Russian  larch  (L.  e.  sibirica)  is  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  forms  a tree  generally  inferior 
in  size  to  L.  europae'a.  The  black,  or  weeping,  larch  (L.  americana  pen- 
dula)  is  a slender  tree,  found  in  the  central  districts  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  red  larch  ( L . americana  rubra),  also  a slender  tree,  is  found  in 
Lower  Canada  and  Labrador.  In  Britain,  all  the  species  are  ornamental  ; 
but  the  first  is  the  only  one  at  all  deserving  of  culture  as  a timber  tree. 

i 1.  L.  europje'a  Dec.  The  European,  or  common , Larch. 

Identification.  De  Cand.  FI.  Fr.,No.  2064. 

Synonymes.  Pinus  Lk rix  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1420. ; >4'bies  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff!  450.  ; Parix  decidua  Mill. 
Diet.  No.  1.  ; Parix  fblio  deciduo,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  265. ; Parix  Bauh.  Pin.  p.  493. ; /4'bies 
Piirix  Lam.  lllust.  t.  785.  f.  2.  ; Mel6ze  commune,  Fr. ; Lorche,  Lorcher-Fichte,  gemeiner  Ler- 
chenbaum, Terbentinbaum,  Europaische  Ceder,  weisser  Lerchenbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  79.,  f.  1. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  48.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit , vol.  viii.  ; and  our  fig.  1972. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong  ; scales 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  lacerate  ; bracteoles  panduriform.  Leaves  linear, 
soft,  1 in.  long,  Cone  from  1 in.  to  liin.  long,  erect.  A tall,  pyramidal, 
deciduous  tree.  Alps  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  since  1629.  Flowering  in  March  or  April  ; and  ripen- 
ing its  cones  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Varieties.  All  the  larches  in  cultivation  are,  probably,  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  species  ; but,  as  the  American  larches,  which  have  small  fruit, 
come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  shall  treat  them  as  one  species,  and  the 
European  larch  as  another.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  large  cones,  rapid 
growth,  and  robust  habit ; and  the  former  by  small  cones,  slow  growth,  and 
slender  habit, 

¥ L.  e.  1 communis  Laws.  Man.  p.  386.  — Branches  “ aspiring  towards 
their  points  ; branchlets  very  numerous,  and  forming  a dense  conical 
or  pyramidal  top ; foliage  of  a light  grassy  or  vivid  green  ; and  bark 
rather  more  rugged  than  that  of  L.  e.  2 laxa.” 

*t  L.  e.  2 laxa  Laws.  1.  c.  — “ True  specimens  of  this  variety  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  others  when  in  nursery  rows,  by  their 
more  rapid  growth,  more  horizontal  and  less  crowded  branches,  and 
by  the  darker  green,  or  somewhat  glaucous,  colour  of  the  foliage.” 

It  L.  e.  3 compacta  Laws.  1.  c.  — “ In  habit  of  growth,  the  tree  is  conical 
or  pyramidal,  like  the  common  larch  ; but  its  branches  are  very  brittle, 
or  easily  broken  from  the  trunk  : numerous,  horizontal,  or  slightly 
bent  down  near  the  base ; aspiring  afterwards,  and  the  larger  ones 
are  finally  erect  towards  the  point,  with  pretty  regularly  verticillate 
branchlets  ; towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  however,  these  are  pen- 
dulous, and  remarkably  thickly  interwoven  with  one  another.” 

It  L.  e.  4 pendula  Laws.  1.  c. — “Distinguished  by  the  very  pendulous 
habit  of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  L.  ameri- 
cana  pendula ; from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  greater  length 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  larger  size  of  its  cones.”  A native  of  the  Ty- 
rolese Alps. — L.  e.  pendula  Godsdllii  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  549., 
and  the  figure  there  given,  is  a sub-variety  ; or,  more  probably,  identi- 
cal with  this  variety.  It  was  selected  by  Mr.  Godsull  from  a bed  of 
seedlings  of  the  common  larch. — L.  e.  repens  Laws.  1.  c.  is  another 
sub-variety.  The  branches  spread  along  the  ground  to  a great  dis- 
tance. A tree  at  Henham  Hall,  Suffolk,  planted  about  1800,  at 
the  height  of  8 ft.  sends  out  its  branches  horizontally,  and  these, 
being  supported,  extend  north  and  south  over  a covered  way  more 
than  80  ft.  in  length,  and  16  ft.  in  width.  Another  branch  extends 
to  the  west  about  8 ft. ; and  on  the  east  the  branches  droop  to  the 
ground  and  form  a perfect  curtain,  as  they  do  also  on  the  west  side. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xv.  p.  626.) 

* L.  e.  5 flore  rubro  Hort.  Trans,  iv.  p.  416.  — The  flowers  vary  in 

shade  of  red  or  pink,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
yellow.  The  cones  are  also  red,  or  reddish  yellow.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  in  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  plantations  at  Dunkeld  and 
Blair  have  red  flowers. 

* L.  e.  6 fibre  dlbo.  Larch  from  the  Tyrol,  with  white  Flowers,  Hort. 

Trans.  1.  c.  — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  not  different  from  those 
of  the  common  larch  ; but  the  shoots  are  said  to  be  much  stronger  ; 
and  the  cones  white,  as  well  as  the  flowers. 

L.  e.  7 sibirica.  L.  sibirica  Fisch.  ; ? L.  archangelica  Laivs.  Man. 
p.  389.  ; L.  rossica  Sab.  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. ; Pinus  L.  sibirica 
Lodd.  Cat.;  the  Russian  Larch,  Hort.  Trans,  iv.  p.  416.  — There 
are  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  plantations,  raised 
from  seeds  procured  from  Archangel  in  1806.  The  appearance  of 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  coarser  than  that  of  L.  e.  communis.  It  is  of 
much  slower  growth  than  the  larches  of  the  Tyrol  ; and  the  leaves 
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come  out  so  early  in  spring,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost.  The  female  catkins  do  not  expand  their  flowers  till  some 
time  after  those  of  the  European  larch  appear.  The  cones  are  iike 
those  of  the  American  larch. 

^ L.  e.  8 dahurica.  L.  dahurica  Laws.  Man.  p.  389.  — Said  to  be  a 
stunted,  bushy,  and  irregular-growing  tree.  Dahuria.  Introduced 
in  1827.  Generally  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Y L.  9 intermedia.  L.  intermedia  Laws.  M.  p.  389. ; Pinus  intermedia 
Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; the  Altaian  Larch.  — A very  strong  luxuriant 
habit  of  growth,  with  pendulous  branches,  and  very  large  leaves. 
Introduced  in  1816,  or  before.  Lod. 

Other  Varieties.  L.  Fraseri  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  was  disco- 
vered and  introduced  by  J.  Fraser  and  his  son,  between  1785  and  1817  ; 
but  it  is  apparently  lost. 

The  wood  of  the  larch  is  compact,  and  of  a reddish  or  brown  tinge ; and,  on 
favourable  soils,  is  said  to  be  fit  for  every  useful  purpose  in  40  years’  growth  ; 
while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  the  Scotch  pine  80  years.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  the  wood  of  the  larch  is  its  liability  to  warp.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  the  larch,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  10 
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years  from  the  seed  ; and  nearly  as  great  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and 
mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  50  years,  the  tree 
will  attain  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  upwards  ; and,  in  its  native  habitats,  ac- 
cording to  Willdenow,  it  lives  from  150  to  200  years.  The  wood,  according 
to  Hartig,  weighs  68  lb.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  and  36  lb.  6 oz. 
when  dry  ; and,  according  to  Kasthoffer,  it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  species  of  Abietinae.  Though  the  wood  of  the  larch  ignites  with 
difficulty,  and  a fire  made  of  it  will,  if  not  attended  to,  extinguish  itself  before 
the  wood  is  half-consumed,  yet,  if  properly  managed,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is 
capable  of  producing  an  intense  heat.  The  charcoal  is  more  rich  in  carbon  than 
that  of  the  spruce  or  the  silver  fir,  but  less  so  than  that  of  pine  or  beech. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  weighs  16-|lb.  per  cubic  foot ; it  is  said  to  be  excellent 
for  iron  founderies.  The  bark  of  young  larches  is  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in 
the  Alps  for  tanning  leather;  where  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  some- 
times given  to  cattle.  The  resinous  products  of  the  larch  are,  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  the  manna  de  Brian^on ; and  both  are  used  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  procured  from  the  tree.  To  obtain  the  turpentine,  trees  are  chosen 
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which  are  neither  too  young  nor  too  old  ; and  auger  holes  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  trunk,  from  which  the  turpentine  flows  through  slender 
tubes  or  gutters  to  a bucket  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  The  manna  is  collected 
from  the  young  shoots  and  leaves.  The  larch  will  grow  rapidly  upon  almost 
any  soil,  and  in  any  situation,  for  the  first  20  or  30  years;  but  it  is  only  in  a 
clear  dry  atmosphere,  on  a cold-bottomed  soil,  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface, 
that  its  timber  is  brought  to  perfection.  In  plains,  and  near  the  sea,  it  grows 
rapidly  for  30  or  35  years ; but,  when  felled  in  such  situations,  the  wood  is 
found  rotten  at  the  heart,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  except  fuel.  This  decay 
of  the  wood  is  much  aggravated  when  the  larches  are  planted  thick,  so  as  to 
expose  but  a small  portion  of  their  foliage  to  the  sun,  and  to  retain  among 
their  lower  branches  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture.  The  larch  will 
grow,  and  become  valuable  timber,  at  a much  greater  elevation  above  the  sea 
than  the  Scotch  pine,  thriving  at  the  height  of  1800  ft.  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  Scotch  pine  does  not  attain  a timber  size  at  a greater  elevation 
than  900  ft.  In  Switzerland,  Kasthoffer  inform  us,  it  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  soil  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
granitic,  argillaceous,  and  schistose  soils.  An  immense  mass  of  valuable 
matter  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  larch,  with  a detailed  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol’s  plantations  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  will  be  found  in 
our  1st  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  2353.  to  2399. 

It  2.  L.  america'na  Michx.  The  American  Larch. 

Identification.  Michx.  N.  Amer  Syl.,  3.  p.  213 

Synonytnes.  Pinus  Zaricina  Du  Roi  Harbh.  ed.  Pott.  2.  p.  117. ; P.  microcarpa  Willd.  Baum.  p.  275.  j 
,4'bies  microcarpa  Poir. ; Hackmatack,  Amer. ; Tamarack,  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Jersey  ; E'pi- 
nette  rouge,  in  Canada. 

Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t 153. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  50. ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; andour^g.  1973. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  short.  Cones  small,  ovate-roundish,  with  few  scales. 
Leaves  from  \ in.  to  f in.  long.  Cones  from  \ in.  to  f in.  long,  and  from 
2.  in.  to  fin.  broad.  A deciduous  tree,  with  a slender  trunk.  North  Ame- 
rica, Newfoundland  to  Virginia.  Height  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  Introduced  in  1739, 
Flowers  red  or  yellow.  Cones  small,  brown,  or  brownish  red  ; May. 
Varieties.  None  of  the  forms  of  this  species  can  be  at  all  compared  with  the 
European  larch,  in  point  of  utility,  or  even  ornament. 

It  L.  a.  1 rubra.  L.  microcarpa  Laws.  Man.  p.  388. ; Pinus  microcarpa 
Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  p.  645.,  Lodd.  Cat:;  E'pinette  rouge,  Canada. 
— Tree  medium-sized,  upright,  of  a slender,  conical,  or  pyramidal 
habit  of  growth,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  L.  a.  pendula.  Branches 
horizontal,  or  slightly  pendulous,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather 
aspiring  ; branchlets  also  pendulous,  and,  together  with  the  branches, 
more  numerous  and  dense  than  those  of  L.  a.  pendula.  The  wood 
is  so  ponderous  that  it  will  scarcely  swim  in  water. 

L.  a.  2 pendula.  L.  pendula  Laws.  Man.  p.  387. ; Pinus  pendula  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  iii.  p.  369.;  P.  intermedia  Du  Roi  Harbh.  ii. 
p.  115.;  P.  JLarix  nigra  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.  p.  203. ; .4'bies  pendula 
Poir.  Diet.  p.  514. ; Tamarack,  Amer.  — A tree  of  medium  size, 
slender,  and  generally  bending  towards  the  top.  Branches  verti- 
cillate*  few,  remote,  and  pendulous  ; branchlets  also  thin,  and  more 
pendulous  than  the  branches.  Burk  smooth,  and  very  dark-coloured  ; 
that  on  the  youngest  twigs  of  a dark  purplish  colour,  inclining  to 
grey.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  rather 
longer,  darker  in  colour,  and  arising  Irom  shorter  and  much  darker- 
coloured  buds  or  sheaths. 

L.  a.  3 pro  lifer  a.  L.  prolifera  Malcolm. — In  this  variety,  the  axis  of 
the  cones  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a shoot ; a kind  of  monstrosity 
or  morphology  which  is  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  L.  americana, 
and  also,  occasionally,  in  some  species  of  ^('bies  and  Picea. 

Michaux  describes  the  American  larch  as  a tall  slender  tree,  with  a trunk 
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80  or  100  feet  high,  and  only  2 or  3 feet  in  diameter.  Its  numerous  branches, 
except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or  declining.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
shining  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  but  rugged  on  the  smaller  branches. 
The  leaves  are  flexible,  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  European  species.  The 
cones  are  small  and  erect ; green  in  spring,  and  generally  brown  when  ripe, 
but  sometimes  they  are  found  of  a violet  colour.  The  wood,  Michaux  says,  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  European  larch,  being  exceedingly  strong,  and  singularly 
durable.  In  Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a curious  or  ornamental 
tree.  Seeds  are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  sometimes 
imported;  in  consequence  of  which,  both  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
nurseries. 

Genus  V. 


\ik 

L-L- 

6rE'DRUS  Barrel.  The  Cedar.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Barrelier,  Plantae  per  Galliam,  &c.,  observataa,  Ac.,  Ic.,  499. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Lin.  in  part ; .4'bies  Poir.  in  part ; Parix  Tourn.  in  part ; Cedre,  Fr.  ; Ceder, 
Ger.  ; Cedro,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Some  suppose  the  word  Cedrus  to  be  derived  from  Cedron , a brook  in  Judea,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  once  plentiful : others  from  kaio,  I burn  ; from  the  wood 
of  some  of  the  kinds  of  cedar  being  burned  as  incense  : and  others,  from  the  Arabic  kedroum,  or 
kedre,  power 

Gen.  Char.  The  same  as  in  .Larix ; but  with  the  carpels  separating  from  the 
axis,  and  the  leaves  evergreen.  Cones  erect,  large,  solitary.  Anthers 
crowned  by  an  elliptical  scabrous  crest.  Carpels  coriaceous,  compressed, 
deciduous. 

Leaves  simple,  in  alternate  fascicles,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; linear. 
Flowers  yellowish,  powdery. — Trees  majestic  in  form,  and  evergreen;  na- 
tives of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  large  spreading  branches.  Extremely  orna- 
mental, and  one  species  producing  excellent  timber. 

1 1.  C.  Liba'ni  Barr.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Identification.  Barrel.  Ic.,  499. ; Edw.  Ornith.,  t.  188. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Cedrus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1420. ; P.  fbliis  fasciculatis,  &c.  Du  Roi  Harbk.  ed.  Pott. 
2.  p.  120. ; Parix  Cedrus  Mill  Diet.  No.  3. ; P&rix  orient^lis  Tourn.  Ins.  p.  586. ; Ctidrus  magna 
Dod.  Pempt.  867.  ; C.  conifera  Bank.  Pin.  p.  490. ; C.  phcenicea  Reneabn.  Sp.  p.  47- ; Cedrus 
Bell.  It.  p.  162.  ; /Tbies  Cfedrus  Poir.  Diet.  Encyc.  6.  p.  510. 

Engravings.  Du  11am.  Arb.,  I.  t.  132.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  cd.  2.,  t.  51.  ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb. 
Brit.,  1st  edit , vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1974. 

3 v 
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Spec.  Char,,  See.  Leaves  tufted,  perennial.  Cones  ovate,  abrupt ; their  scales 
close-pressed.  Crest  of  the  anthers  ovate,  flat,  erect.  (Smith.)  Cones 
ovate,  from  3 in.  to  5 in.  long,  and  from  2 in.  to  2^  in.  broad.  Seeds  of  an 
irregular  triangular  form  ; nearly  i in.  long,  with  a very  broad  membrana- 
ceous wing.  Cotyledons  6.  A large,  spreading  evergreen,  tree.  Syria,  on 
Mount  Lebanon  ; and  the  North  of  Africa,  on  x\Iount  Atlas.  Height  50  ft. 
to  80  ft.  Introduced  before  1683.  Flowers  yellow  ; May.  Cones  purplish 
brown,  ripening  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year,  and  remaining  on  the 
tree  for  several  years. 

Varieties. 

t C.  L.  2 folds  argenteis. — Leaves  of  a silvery  hue  both  above  and  below. 
There  are  very  large  trees  of  this  variety  at  Whitton  and  Pain’s  Hill, 
and  a dwarf  bushy  one,  remarkable  for  its  silvery  aspect,  at  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury’s  villa  (formerly  the  residence  of  Thomson 
the  poet),  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  of  which  there 
is  a portrait  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st.  edit.,  vol.  viii. 

? C.  L.  3 ndna. — Very  dwarf.  A plant  at  Hendon  Rectory,  Middlesex, 
10  or  12  years  old,  is  only  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  making  shoots 
from  2 in.  to  3 in.  in  a year. 

The  leading  shoot,  in  young  trees,  generally  inclines  to  one  side,  but  it  be- 
comes erect  as  the  tree  increases  in  height.  The  horizontal  branches,  or  limbs, 
when  the  tree  is  exposed  on  every  side,  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
trunk  : they  are  disposed  in  distinct  layers,  or  stages,  and  the  distance  to 
which  they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  top  ; thus  forming  a py- 
ramidal head,  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  extremities  of  the  lower 
branches,  in  such  trees,  generally  rest  on  the  ground,  bent  down  by  their  own 
weight  ; but  they  do  not  root  into  it.  The  summit,  in  young  trees,  is  spiry  ; 
but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  broad  and  flattened.  When  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
is  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  it  pro- 
duces a clean  straight  trunk,  differing 
only  in  appearance  from  that  of  the 
larch  in  the  colour  of  its  bark.  The  wood 
of  the  cedar  is  of  a reddish  white,  light 
and  spongy,  easily  worked,  but  very 
apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no  means 
durable.  The  tree,  as  an  ornamental 
object,  is  most  magnificent  ; uniting 
the  grand  with  the  picturesque,  in  a 
manner  not  equalled  by  any  other  tree 
in  Britain,  either  indigenous  or  intro- 
duced. On  a lawn,  where  the  soil  is  good,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the 
space  ample,  it  forms  a gigantic  pyramid,  and  confers  dignity  on  the  park  and 
mansion  to  which  it  belongs  ; and  it  makes  an  avenue  of  unrivalled  grandeur, 
if  the  trees  are  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  their  branches  to  extend  on  every  side. 
If  planted  in  masses,  it  is,  like  every  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
drawn  up  with  a straight  naked  trunk,  and  scarcely  differs  in  appearance  from 
the  larch,  except  in  being  evergreen.  This  is  exemplified  at  Kenwood,  at 
Claremont,  and  other  places  near  London.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
cedar  is  planted  in  masses,  and  a distance  of  50  or  60  feet  allowed  between 
each  tree,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sylvan  majesty  can  be  more  sublime  than  such 
a forest  of  living  pyramids.  This  is  exemplified  around  the  cedar  tower  at 
Whitton,  and  on  the  cedar  bank  at  Pepper  Harrow.  The  cedar  will  grow  in 
every  soil  and  situation  suitable  for  the  larch.  We  are  not  certain  that  it  will 
grow  equally  well  with  that  tree  at  great  elevations ; though  we  have  little 
doubt  of  it,  provided  it  were  planted  in  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  it  has  certainly  attained  the  largest  size  in  deep  sandy  soil,  as  at 
Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain’s  Hill ; but  the  sand  at  these  places  is  not  poor  ; and 
at  Whitton,  where  the  tree  has  attained  the  greatest  height  and  bulk,  the 
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roots  are  within  reach  of  water.  The  cones,  which,  as  already  observed,  are 
not  ripe  till  the  autumn  of  the  third  year,  will  keep  five  or  six  years  after 
being  taken  from  the  tree,  so  that  there  is  never  any  risk  of  getting  seeds  too 
old  to  vegetate,  in  purchasing  the  cones  that  are  imported  from  the  Levant. 
If  cones  produced  in  Britain  are  kept  a year  after  being  gathered,  they  may  be 
opened  with  greater  ease  than  when  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  To  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  extracting  the  seeds,  the  cones  may  be  steeped  in  water 
for  a day  or  two,  and  afterwards  split  by  driving  a sharp  conical  iron  spike 
through  their  axis.  The  scales  being  then  opened  with  the  hand,  the  seeds 
readily  come  out.  The  seeds  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  soil  immediately 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  cones  ; more  especially  if  the  latter  have  been 
steeped,  because  in  that  case  the  seeds  have  swelled,  and  might  be  injured,  if 
left  to  shrink.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March  or  April,  they  will  come  up  in 
a month  or  six  weeks ; and  still  sooner  if  they  have  been  steeped.  Like  the 
other  ^Ibietinae,  they  should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil,  and  covered  thinly. 
♦Sang  recommends  the  covering  to  be  Jin.  deep;  and  this  depth  may  be  di- 
minished or  increased,  according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  soil.  The 
seeds  may  be  either  sown  in  beds  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  large  flat  pots  or 
boxes  ; but  the  latter  is  the  more  convenient  mode,  as  it  admits  of  preserving 
the  whole  of  the  roots  in  transplanting.  The  plants  rise  3 or  4 inches  high 
the  fifst  year,  with  scarcely  any  taproots  ; but  these  increase  afterwards,  as 
the  plants  advance  in  size.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  into  small  pots  ; 
and,  in  commercial  nurseries,  they  should  every  year  be  shifted  into  pots  a size 
larger,  till  they  are  sold.  In  private  nurseries,  where  the  plants  are  not  likely 
to  be  sent  to  any  distance,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  free  soil  in  nursery  lines, 
like  the  pinaster  and  other  of  the  more  rare  pines  and  firs  ; and,  when  they 
are  removed  to  their  final  situation,  their  roots  may  be  protected  from  the  air, 
by  immersing  them  in  mud  or  puddle.  In  the  nursery  culture  of  the  cedar, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  leading  shoot,  which  is  said  not  to 
be  readily  renewed  when  broken  off’.  In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  the 
leader  to  a stake,  till  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ; 
after  which  they  may  be  left  to  themselves.  In  their  progress  from  young 
plants  to  full-grown  trees  they  require  very  little  pruning,  and  suffer  severely 
when  large  branches  are  cut  off. 

f 2 . C.  Deoda'ba  Roxb.  The  Deodara,  or  Indian , Cedar. 

Identification.  Roxb.  FI  Ind.  ined.  ; Laws.  Man.,  p.  381. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Dcoddra  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  t.  52. ; ^'bies  Deoddra  Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc. ; De- 
vadara,  or  Deodara,  Hindostanee ; the  sacred  Indian  Fir. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  52.  ; our  fig.  1977.  to  our  usual  scale  ; andv%s.  1975.  and  1976.  of 
the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  fascicled,  evergreen,  acute,  triquetrous,  rigid.  Cones 
twin,  oval,  obtuse,  erect;  scales  adpressed.  {Lamb.)  Cones  from  4jin.  to 
5 in.  long;  and  from  3J in.  to  3f  in.  broad.  Seed,  with  the  wing,  nearly 
Ijin.  long;  scale  about  the  same  length,  and  2 in.  broad.  A large  ever- 
green tree.  Nepal  and  Indo-Tataric  mountains,  at  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Height  5C  ft.  to  100  ft.,  rarely  150  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1822,  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  from  which 
it  is  readily  distinguished  at  a distance  by  its  general  aspect  being  compara- 
tively whiter. 

Varieties.  Two  varieties,  or  perhaps  nearly  allied  species,  called  the  Shinlik 
and  Christa  rooroo,  are  mentioned  by  Moorcroft  as  natives  of  the  forests  of 
Ladakh.  {Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc.) 

The  branches  are  ample  and  spreading ; ascending  a little  near  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  but  drooping  at  the  extremities.  The  wood  is  compact,  of  a yel- 
lowish white,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  resin.  The  bark  is  greyish,  and, 
on  the  young  branches,  covered  with  a glaucous  bloom  The  leaves  are  either 
solitary  or  tufted,  and  are  very  numerous  ; they  are  larger  than  those  of  C. 
Libani,  and  of  a bluish  but  dark  green,  covered  with  a light  g’aucous  bloom 
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The  male  catkins  are  upright,  without  footstalks  ; cylindrical  somewhat  club- 
shaped  ; and  yellowish,  tinged  with  red.  The  cones  are  upright,  generally  in 
pairs,  on  short,  thick,  woody  footstalks ; of  nearly  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  broader  and  longer  ; slightly  tapering  at  the 
base,  and  somewhat  more  pointed  at  their  summit.  They  are  of  a rich  red- 
dish brown,  very  resinous,  and  with  the  margins  of  the  scales  slightly  marked 
with  green  ; about  4 in.  in  length,  and  from  1 in.  to  2b  in.  broad.  The  scales 
are  nearly  of  the  same  size  anti  shape  as  those  of  C.  Libani  ; but  they  fall  off 
when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  silver  fir.  The  seed  is  light  brown,  and  irregu- 
larly shaped,  with  a large  bright  brown  wing.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  cedar  of  Le- 
banon ; and  it  is  equally  hardy.  The  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Deodnra  possesses 
all  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  that  of  C.  Libani.  It  is  very 
compact  and  resinous,  and  has  a fine,  fragrant,  refreshing  smell,  like  that  felt 
when  walking  in  pine  groves  towards  evening  or  in  moist  weather  ; and  very 
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different  from  that  of 
the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non. The  grain  is 
remarkably  fine  and 
close,  and  is  capable 
of  receiving  a very 
high  polish.  It  is  par- 
ticularly valued  for 
its  durability ; and  is 
much  used  in  the 
construction  of  Hi- 
malayan buildings, 
both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  for  bridges 
and  boats.  Strips  of 
it  are  also  employed 
for  candles  In  Eng- 
land, the  specimens  of  the  tree  are  at  present  small  ; but  the  feathery  light- 
ness of  its  spreading  branches,  and  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves, 
render  it,  even  when  young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coniferous 
trees  ; and  all  the  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  grown  agree  that  it  unites 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  grandeur  with  its  beauty.  The  tree 
thrives  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen ; where,  as  in  many  other 
places,  it  is  found  hardier  than  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  pressrve  their  vitality  when  imported 
overland  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise. 

It  also  grows  freely  by  cuttings,  and  by  graft- 
ing on  the  common  cedar,  and  the  plants 
appear  as  handsome  and  free-growing  as  those 
raised  from  seed.  It  has  been  inarched  on  the 
larch  ; but,  the  latter  tree  being  deciduous,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  plants  so  propagated 
will  attain  a large  size,  and  be  of  great  dura- 
tion. It  has  been  grafted,  in  the  wedge  manner, 
on  the  common  cedar,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, by  Mr.  Barron,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle.  Mr.  Barron 
has  given  a detailed  account  of  his  process, 
and  of  the  success  which  attended  it,  in  Gard. 

Mag.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  80.  The  nursery  culture  of  the  deodara  cedar,  and  the 
soil  and  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  planted,  may  be  considered,  in  all 
respects,  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  cedar. 

Genus  VI. 


ARAUCARIA  Juss.  The  Araucaria.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia 
Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Juss.  Gen.  Plant. 

Synonymes.  Eutassa  Sal.,  Colymbea  Sal.,  DombSyfl  Lamb.,  Cupressus  Forst.,  the  Southern  Pine. 
Derivation.  From  Araucanos,  the  name  of  the  people  in  whose  country  Araucaria  imbric&ta  grows 
in  Chili. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  Jloiuer  with  the  pollen  contained  in  from  10  to  20  cases, 
pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.  Ovule  solitary,  connate  with  the  carpel 
or  scale. 


1977.  C.  DeodHra. 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; imbricate.  — Trees  of 
magnificent  dimensions,  and  evergreen  ; natives  of  South  America,  Poly- 
nesia, and  Australia  ; only  one  of  which,  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  is  hardy 
in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

$ 1.  A.  imbrica'ta  Pav.  The  imbricat e-leaved  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine. 

Identification.  Pav.  Diss.  in  Mem.  Acad.  Reg.  Med.  Mat.,  1.  p.  197. 

Synonymes.  A.  Dombdyf  Rich.  Mem.  sur  les  Conif.  p.  86. ; Plnus  Araucaria  Mol.  Sag.  sulla  Star. 
Nat.  del  Chili,  p.  182. ; Colymb&a  quadrifaria  Salisb.  in  Linn.  Trans.  8.  p.  315.;  Domb&ya  chi- 
lensis  Lam.  Encyc. ; Pino  de  Chili,  Span.  ; Peghuen,  in  the  Andes  ; Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  Pine. 

The  Sexes.  There  is  a tree  at  Kew  which  bore  female  catkins  in  1836  ; and  a male  plant  at  Boyton 
which  blossomed  in  the  same  year. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  56.  and  57.  ; Rich.  Mem.  sur  les  Conif.,  t.  20.  and  21. ; and  our 
figs.  1978.  to  1986.  Fig  1979.  is  a cone  or  female  catkin  in  a young  state,  from  Lambert;  fig.  1984. 
is  a specimen  of  the  female  tree  at  Kew  ; fig.  1983.  is  a portion  of  the  male  tree  with  the  full-grown 
catkin,  from  Lambert’s  Monograph  ; and  fig.  1980.  is  the  full-grown  female  cone  ; all  to  our  usual 
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scale,  that  is,  a sixth  part  of  the  natural  size.  Fig.  1978.  is  a portion  of  a cone  of  the  natural  size. 
Fig.  1981.  a is  a seed  with  the  scale  and  wing  of  tlie  natural  size,  and  b is  the  kernel ; and  Jig.  1982 
is  a leaf  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char .,  $c.  Leaves  in  eights,  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  per- 
sistent mucros.  ( Pav .)  An  evergreen  tree.  Cordilleras,  in  Chili.  Height 
50  ft.  to  100  ft.,  rarely  150  ft.  Introduced  in  1796,  and  flowering  from 
September  to  November. 


1979.  A.  imbricata  : fem  catkin,  young.  1980.  A.  imbric^ta:  fem.  catkin,  fullgrown. 


A very  remarkable  tree;  the  female  of  which,  according  to  Pavon,  is  about 
150  ft.  high,  while  the  male  is  seldom  more  than  40  or  50  feet  high.  The 
trunk  is  quite  straight,  and  without  knots,  with  a strong  arrow-like  leading 
shoot,  pushing  upwards.  It  is  covered  with  double  bark,  the  inner  part  of 
which,  in  old  trees,  is  5 or  6 inches  thick,  fungous,  tenacious,  porous,  and 
light ; and  from  it,  as  from  almost  every  other  part  of  the  tree,  resin  flows  in 
great  abundance;  the  outer  bark  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  resembling  cork 
cleft  in  different  directions,  and  equally  resinous  with  the  inner  bark.  In 

young  trees,  the 
bark  of  the  trunk 
is  studded  with 
leaves  from  the 
base  of  the  tree 
upwards,  which  re- 
main attached  for 
12  or  15  years. 

The  branches  are 
produced  in  whorls 
of  6,  7,  and  some- 
times 8,  in  a whorl, 
the  greater  number 
being  nearest  the 
giound  ; and  the 
branches  diminish 
in  length  as  they 
ascend  higher  up 
the  tree  ; till,  at  the 
top,  they  terminate 

in  a kind  of  pyramidal  head.  They  are 
horizontal,  inflexed,  and  ascending  at 
the  extremities.  These  large  horizon- 
tal arms,  clothed  with  closely  imbri- 
cated leaves,  resemble,  in  young  trees, 
snakes  partly  coiled  round  the  trunk, 
arid  stretching  forth  their  long  slender  bodies  in  quest  of  prey.  The  leav  es 
are  sessile,  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  stiff,  straight, 
somewhat  keel-shaped  below,  and  strongly  mucronate  at  the  apex  ; verticil- 
late,  with  7 or  8 in  a whorl;  imbricate,  and  closely  encircling  the  branches; 
concave,  rigid,  glabrous,  shining,  marked  with  longitudinal  lines,  dotted  on 
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both  sides  ; leathery,  with  a car- 
tilaginous margin,  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  tree  for  several 
years.  The  male  and  fpmale  cat- 
kins are  on  separate  trees  ; the 
males  are  6 or  7 in  a 
cluster,  pedunculate, 
terminal,  yellow,  and 
oval,  with  numerous 
scales  ; imbricated, 
long,  and  recurved  at 
the  points  : the  female 
catkins  are  oval,  with 
numerous  imbricated 
wedge-shaped  scales, 
with  narrowed  oblong 
brittle  points  ; and 
they  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the 
branches,  where  they 
look  at  first  sight  like 
an  unnatural  thicken- 
ing of  the  leaves.  The 
cones,  when  fully  ripe, 
are  globular,  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  a dark  brown 
colour.  The  scales  are  deciduous, 
and  easily  detached.  The  seeds 
are  2 to  each  scale,  wedge-shaped, 
and  very  large,  being  more  than 
1 in.  long,  with  a thick  hard 
shell  surrounding  an  eatable  kernel  : wings  short  and  obsolete.  The  male 
tree  has  its  leaves  somewhat  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  female  tree, 
and  very  much  resembling  those 
of  A.  brasiliana  in  shape,  though 
of  a different  texture  and  co- 
lour. The  wood  is  red  where 
it  has  been  affected  by  the 
forest  fires  ; but  otherwise  it  is 
A'hite,  and  towards  the  centre 
of  the  stem  bright  yellow.  It 
yields  to  none  in  hardness  and 
solidity,  and  might  prove  valu- 
able for  many  uses,  if  the  places 
of  growth  of  the  tree  were  less 
inaccessible.  Of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  this  tree  in  its  native 
country  very  little  is  stated  by 
travellers.  It  is  probably  slow, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
plants  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don ; though  scarcely  any  of 
these  have  yet  had  full  justice 
done  to  them.  Young  plants 
established  in  the  open  ground 
at  Dropmore  and  Bayfordbury 
make  shoots,  occasionally,  of 
above  a loot  in  length.  It  may 
he  remarked  of  the  araucaria  mss.  a.  imbruAi*.-  at  Kew  in  is.it. 


19S4.  A.  imbrickta  : female. 
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in  Britain,  that  young  plants 
sometimes  remain  a whole  year 
without  making  any  shoot  what- 
ever ; and  that,  at  other  times, 
the  same  plants  require  two 
years  to  perfect  one  shoot,  that 
is,  the  shoot  continues  slowly 
increasing  in  length  from  the 
midsummer  of  one  year  to  that 
of  the  year  following.  The 
treatment  of  this  tree,  when 
raised  from  seeds,  may  he  con- 
sidered in  all  respects  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cedar ; regard 
being  had  to  the  different  size 
of  the  seeds,  which  will,  of 
course,  require  a thicker  cover- 
ing. Abundance  of  seeds  have 
lately  been  imported,  from  which 
many  young  plants  have  been 
raised,  and  extensively  distri- 
buted. Fig.  1986.  shows  the 
manner  in  which  the  seeds  ger- 
minate ; a,  the  first  appearance 
of  the  radicle  ; b,  the  plumular, 
or  young,  shoot,  in  an  advanced 
state. 

A.  brasiliana  Rich.,  A.  ex- 
celsa  Ait.,  and  A.  Cunninghams 
Ait.,  are  half-hardy  species, 
which  will  be  found  described 
at  length,  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous figures,  in  our  first 
edition,  p.  1440.  to  p.  1445. 


Genus  VII. 


CUNNINGHA'M/^4  R.  Br.  The  Cunninghamia.  Lin.  Sj/st.  Monoe'cia 

Monadelphia. 

Synonymes.  Plnus  Lamb.,  Belis  Salisb. 

Derivation.  Named,  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  “ an  excellent  observer 
in  his  time,  by  whom  this  plant  was  discovered  ; and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham , the 
very  deserving  botanist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  first  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  Captain  King  in  all  his  voyages  of  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland.” 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2743.) 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  grouped  catkins.  Pollen  contained  in  3 cases 
that  depend  from  the  scale.  Female  with  3 ovules.  Strobile  ovate. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; solitary,  scattered  in 
insertion,  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction ; flat,  acuminate,  and  serrulate. 
— Only  one  species  has  been  discovered,  which  is  an  evergreen  moderate 
sized  tree,  a native  of  China. 

£ 1.  C.  sine'nsis  Rich.  The  Chinese  Cunninghamia,  or  broad-leaved 
Chinese  Fir. 

Identification.  Rich.  Conif.,  p.  149.  t.  18. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed  2.,  2.  t.  53. 

Synonymes.  BSlis  jaculifblia  Salisb.  in  Lin.  Trans.  8.  p.  316. ; Plnus  lanceolata  Lamb.  Mon ,g 
cd.  I.  t.  34.  ; Cunningh&mi'a  lanceolata  It.  Br. ; Araucaria  lanceolata  Hart. 
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Engravings.  Rich.  Conif.,  t.  18.;  Lamb.  Monog.,  ed.  1.,  t.  34.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  53.  ■ our 
fig.  1987.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  fig.  1988.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sessile,  deflexed,  and  spreading  in  every  direction, 
l|in.  long;  lanceolate,  much  pointed,  rigid,  fiat,  quite  entire,  somewhat 
scabrous  on  the  margin.  Male  catkins  terminal,  fascicled,  cylindrical, 
scarcely  1 in.  long-.  Cones  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  sessile,  drooping, 
globose,  smooth.  Scales  ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  sharply  denticulated 
on  the  margin.  Branches  for  the  most  part  verticillate,  spreading  horizon- 
tally. (Lamb.)  A middle-sized  evergreen  tree.  China.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 
Introduced  in  1804,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 


v* 

For  many  years  this  tree  was  kept  in  the  green  house:  but,  in  1816,  a plant 
was  turned  out  into  a sheltered  part  of  the  pleasure-ground  at  Claremont,  where 
it  has  continued  to  live  without  protection  ; and,  though  injured  more  or  less 
by  severe  winters,  it  was,  in  1837,  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7 in., 
and  of  the  head  16  ft.,  which  height  it  had  not  exceeded  in  1841,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  top  having  been  frequently  broken  off  by  heavy  snow.  It  is 
very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  ; and  there  are  some  trees  at  Dropmore, 
raised  in  this  manner,  which  have  thrown  up  erect  stems  from  the  collar, 
which  will  doubtless  form  as  handsome  trees  as  seedlings. 


Dammara  orientalis  Lamb*,  (fig.  1989.),  native  of  Amboyna,  and  D.  australis 
Lamb.  (fig.  1990.),  native  of  New  Zealand,  are  described  and  figured  in  our 
first  edition,  but  they  are  too  tender  for  the  open  garden. 


n.  oi  icnttUii 


1990. 


1).  suMr  lis. 
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The  Cupressinae  differ  from  the  ^bietinae  in  being,  for  the  greater  part, 
shrubs  or  low  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.  They  are.  all  evergreen,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  of  Taxodium  (T.  dlstichum,  the  deciduous  cypress)  ; 
and  none  of  them  have  the  branches  disposed  in  whorls,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  pines  and  firs  without  exception.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  British  gardens.  One  only,  the  common  juniper,  is  a native  of  Britain  ; 
but  between  30  and  40  foreign  species  and  varieties  endure  the  open  air  in 
England  ; and  8 or  10  of  these  (exclusive  of  Taxodium),  which  have  been 
not  less  than  30  or  40  years  in  the  country,  and  which  have  had  time  to 
display  their  shapes,  form  very  handsome  or  remarkable  evergreen  low  trees 
or  tall  shrubs  ; such  as  the  red  cedar,  the  white  cedar,  the  eastern  and  western 
arbor  vitae,  the  Phoenician  and  tall  juniper,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  the  common  and 
spreading  cypress,  &c.  The  greater  number  of  the  species,  or  alleged  species, 
have,  however,  been  but  a #hort  time  in  Britain  ; and  are  only  to  be  seen  as 
very  young  plants  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  very  choice  collections.  These  lately- 
introduced  kinds  are  so  imperfectly  known  among  cultivators,  that  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  the  names  which  are  applied  to  them  ; and  there- 
fore all  that  we  can  recommend  is,  that  they  should  be  as  extensively  introduced 
into  collections  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  to  some  size,  and 
be  examined  in  various  situations  by  different  botanists.  It  may  be  observed 
of  all  the  species  of  Cupressinae,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  by  words,  and 
scarcely  practicable  to  illustrate  by  figures  without  the  fruit,  many  of  the 
different  species  of  this  family  ; nevertheless,  to  a practised  eve,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  three  leading  genera,  viz.  Thuja,  Cupressus,  and  Juniperus,  by 
a portion  of  the  branch,  without  either  flowers  or  fruit.  The  flattened,  two- 
edged,  scaly,  imbricated  shoots  of  all  the  thujas,  including  Callitris  (which 
may,  if  the  reader  chooses,  be  considered  a sub-genus),  are  two-edged,  w hether 
the  specimen  be  young  or  old ; those  of  Cupressus  are  scaly  and  imbricated, 
but  angular  or  roundish,  and  never  two-edged  ; and  those  of  Juniperus,  in 
the  young  state  of  the  plants,  have  distinct  acerose  leaves,  generally  glaucous 
above,  and  often  in  threes  joined  at  the  base.  All  the  kinds  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers  and  cuttings ; and  the  more  common  species  ripen  seeds  in 
Britain  ‘in  abundance.  The  seeds,  which  generally  lie  a year  in  the  ground, 
may  be  sown  in  spring  ; and  the  young  plants  may  be  treated  in  all  respects 
like  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  im- 
mediately after  being  gathered,  they  sometimes  come  up  the  following  year 
Cuttings  should  be  made  in  autumn,  of  the  wood  of  the  same  year,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  preceding  year’s  wood  attached;  and  they  should  be 
planted  in  sand,  or  in  a very  sandy  loam,  in  a shady  border,  and  covei  ed  with 
hand-glasses.  Cuttings  put  in  in  September  will  form  callosities  at  their  lower 
extremities  the  same  autumn,  and  should  be  protected  by  mats  during  severe 
frosts  in  winter  : the  following  autumn  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant. 
Layers  may  be  made  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  The  genera  have  been  thus 
arranged : — 

Thu'ja.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  in  4 cases.  Ovules  2.  Leaves 
scale-like,  imbricate.  . 

Ca'llitris.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  in  2 to  5 cases.  Ovules  3 or 
more.  Leaves  scale-like,  opposite  or  whorled. 

Cu pre'ssus.  Catkins  solitary.  Pollen  in  4 cases.  Ovules  8 or  more.  Leaves 
imbricate. 

Taxo'dium.  Catkins  disposed  in  compound  spikes,  female  ones  2 or  3 to- 
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gether.  Pollen  in  5 cases.  Ovules  2.  Leaves  linear,  in  2 ranks,  de- 
ciduous in  the  only  species  yet  introduced. 

Juni'perus.  Male  catkins  terminal,  female  ones  axillary,  few.  Pollen  in 
3 to  6 cases.  Ovule  one.  Fruit  pulpy.  Leaves  opposite  or  ternate,  rigid. 


Genus  VIII. 


7THU\JA  L.  The  Arbor  Vit^e.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Monadelphia 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1078. ; Juss.,  413. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2. 

Synonymcs.  Thuya,  or  Arbre  de  Vie.  Fr.  ; Lebensbaum,  Ger.  ; Tuja,  Ital. 

Derivation.  From  thyon,  sacrifice ; in  consequence  of  the  resin  of  the  Eastern  variety  being  used 
instead  of  incense  in  sacrifices.  Why  it  was  called  Arbor  Vitas  is  uncertain.  Parkinson  says  the 
American  species  was  presented  to  Francis  I.  under  this  name,  and  that  it  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  though  for  what  reason  he  knows  not.  It  was  called  the  Arbor  Vitas  by  Clusius. i 
Royle  mentions  that,  in  the  East,  the  cypress  is  called  the  tree  of  life  ; and  that  its  berries,  &c.,  are 
considered  a cure  for  all  diseases. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  a terminal  solitary  catkin.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
included  in  4 cases,  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  scale,  towards 
its  base.  — Female  flower  in  terminal  catkins.*  Ovary  connate  with  the 
bractea ; the  two  conjoined  may  be  termed  a receptacle.  Ovules  2 to  each 
receptacle.  Receptacles  semi-peltate,  imbricated,  smooth,  or,  in  some,  having 
a recurved  beak  near  the  tip.  Seeds  inconspicuously  winged,  or  not  winged. 
Cotyledons  2.  Branchlets  compressed. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; 2-rowed, 
scale-like,  closely  imbricated,  compressed.  Flowers  yellowish. — Trees  nar- 
row, pyramidal,  and  evergreen  ; or  large  fastigiate  shrubs  ; natives  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  America,  and  for  the  most  part  hardy  in  British  gardens. 
The  species  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Don  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : — 

i.  T hujce  verve.  Cones  oblong-compressed  ; scales  consisting  of  a definite 

number  (4  or  6),  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  one  tubercle  under  the 
apex  ; two  exterior  ones  shortened,  boat-shaped.  Seeds  compressed, 
winged.  To  this  belong  T.  occidentals  L.,  T.  plicata  Donn , and  T. 
chilensis  D.  Don.  In  T.  occidentalis  the  seeds  are  flattened,  winged 
all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

ii.  Biota.  Cones  roundish,  squarrose  ; scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate, 

woody.  Seeds  bellying,  crustaceous,  without  wings.  To  this  belongs 
T.  orientalis  L. 

iii.  Cyparissa.  Cones  roundish  ; scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate,  woody. 

Seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  To  this  belong  T.  cupressoides  L.,  T. 
pensilis  D.  Don,  and  T.  pendula  D.  Don. 

§ i.  Thuja?  vercc. 

f I . T.  Occident  a'  lis  L.  The  Western,  or  American , Arbor  Vitae. 

Identification.  Hort.  Cliff.,  440.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.646.  ; Michx.  N.  Amor.  Syl.,3.  p.  22G. 

Bynonytnes.  Thuja  TheophrGst?  Bauli.  Pin.  488. ; A rbor  Vitae  Clus.  Hist.  1.  p.  36.  ; white  Cedar 
‘ Amer.  ; Cddre  americain,  Cedre  blane,  Arbre  de  Vie,  Fr. ; gemeiner  Lebensbaum,  Ger. ; Albero 
de  Vita,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  t.  29.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our 
fig.  1991. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4 rows,  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adpressed,  naked,  tuberculated.  Cones  obovate  ; interior  scales 
truncate,  gibbous  beneath  the  apex.  ( Willd .)  A moderate-sized  evergreen  , 
tree,  or  large  shrub.  Canada.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  In  cultivation  in 
England  since  1596.  Flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  in  the 
following  autumn. 
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V/.  riety. 


T T.  o.  2 variegdta  Marsh,  p.  243.  T.  o.  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat. 

1836. — Leaves  variegated. 

The  frondose-like  foliage  is  numerously  ramified,  and  flattened,  or  spread 
out  laterally.  The  leaves  are  small,  opposite,  imbricated  scales  : when  bruised, 
they  diffuse  a strong  aromatic  odour.  The  sexes  are  separate  upon  the  same 
tree.  The  male  catkins  are  in  the  form  of  small  cones,  which,  when  ripe,  are 
yellowish,  about  4 lines  in  length,  and  composed  of  oblong  scales,  which  open 
throughout  their  whole  length  for  the  escape  of  several  minute  seeds,  each  of 


which  is  surmounted  by  a short  wing.  Compared  with  the  Oriental,  or  Chinese, 
arbor  vitae,  the  American  species  is  a loose  irregular-headed  tree,  with  the 
branches  much  more  horizontal  than  in  that  species.  The  rate  of  growth,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6 in.  to  1 ft.  in  a year.  In  ten  years,  in  fa- 
vourable soils,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  ; and  in  30  or  40  years, 
in  moist  sheltered  situations,  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  it  will  attain  the  height 
of  30  or  40  feet.  The  most  common  use  of  this  tree  in  America  is  for  rural 
fences,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  posts  last  35  or  40  years,  and 
the  rails  60  years  ; or  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those  of  any  other  species. 
The  posts  remain  undecayed  twice  as  long  in  argillaceous  as  in  sandy  soils. 
In  Britain,  the  American  arbor  vitae  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  or  low  tree  ; thriving  well  in  any  soil,  even  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions, but  attaining  its  largest  size  in  low,  sheltered,  and  moist  places.  It 
jgrows  much  faster  than  the  oriental  arbor  vitae,  bears  the  knife  and  the  shears, 
and  is  frequently  employed  to  form  hedges  for  shelter  in  gardens  and  nursery 
grounds.  Readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  in  abundance  from 
America  or  gathered  from  British  trees,  or  by  cuttings. 

2*2 . T.  (o.)  plica'ta  Donn.  The  plicate,  or  Nee's,  Arbor  Vitae. 

Identification.  Donn  Hort.  Cantab , 6.  p.  249.  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  No.  61. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  21 08.  in  p.  1110. 

Sj>ec.  Char.,  §c.  Branchlets  compressed,  spreading.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate, 
acute,  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4 rows,  naked,  tubercled  in  the  middle. 
Cones  oblong,  nodding.  Seeds  obcordate.  ( Lamb . Pin.)  A tree  resembling 
the  preceding  species,  but  smaller.  Mexico,  and  the  western  shores  of 
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North  America,  at  Nootka  Sound.  Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in 
1796,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

A very  branchy,  spreading,  light  green  tree.  Branches  crowded,  covered 
with  a reddish  brown  bark  ; branchlets  dense,  often  divided,  pectinate  com- 
pressed. 

i 3.  T.  chile  nsis  Lamb.  The  Chili  Arbor  Vitae. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  128.,  No.  62. 

Synonyme.  Cupuessus  tfhyoides  Pavon  MSS. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2110.  in  p.  1110. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  jointed,  spreading,  compressed.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  somewhat  3-angled,  imbricated  in  4 rows,  adpressed,  naked, 
furrowed  on  both  sides.  Cones  oval- oblong ; scales  4,  compressed,  elliptic, 
obtuse.  Seeds  winged  at  the  apex,  entire.  (Lamb.)  A beautiful  dark 
green  spreading  tree.  Chili,  on  the  Andes.  Height  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Not 
yet  introduced. 

§ ii.  Biota. 

2 4.  T.  orienta'lis  L The  Oriental,  or  Chinese , Arbor  Vitae. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1422.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  11. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t,  149.  ; and  our./?#.  1992.  , 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4 rows,  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adpressed,  furrowed  along  the  middle.  Cones  elliptic  ; interior 
scales  blunt,  mucronate  beneath  the  apex.  (Willd.)  A low  evergreen  tree, 
or  fastigiate  shrub.  China  and  Siberia,  in  rocky  situations  ; and  also  on 
the  mountains  of  Japan.  Height  1 8 ft.  to  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1752. 
Flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  brown  cones  in  the  following  autumn. 
Varieties . 

? T.  0.  2 stricta  Hort.  T.  pyramidalis  Bavm.  Cat.  ed.  1837;  and  the 
plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  ed.  vol.  viii. — More  fastigiate  than 
the  species  in  its  habit  of  growth. 

* T.  0.  3 tatdrica.  T.  tatarica  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836  ; T.  War edna  Booth 
Cat.  1839. — Leaves,  and  the  entire  plant,  rather  smaller  than  in  the 
species. 


1992.  T.  orientals. 


A low  tree  or  large  shrub;  distinguishable,  at  first  sight, from  the  American 
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arbor  vitae,  by  its  more  dense  habit  of  growth,  by  its  branches  being  chiefly 
turned  upwards,  and  by  its  leaves  or  scales  being  smaller,  closer  together, 
and  of  a lighter  green.  It  is  a more  compact-growing  and  handsomer  species 
than  the  American  arbor  vitae,  and  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London, 
where,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens  seeds.  These  are  generally  sown  in  pots  im- 
mediately after  they  are  gathered  in  autumn,  in  which  case  the  plants  come 
up  the  following  summer  ; but,  if  the  seeds  are  not  sown  till  spring,  they  fre- 
quently do  not  come  up  for  a year.  Layers  generally  require  two  years  to 
root  sufficiently  ; and  cutiings  are  rather  more  difficult  to  strike  than  those  of 
T.  oecidentalis.  In  a young  state,  the  plants  are  somewhat  tender  ; but  they 
become  quite  hardy  when  old,  even  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh. 

§ iii.  Cyparissa . 

7’.  cupressbides  L.  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  T.  pensilis 
Lamb.,  a native  of  China,  exemplify  this  section,  and  are  described  at  length 
in  our  first  edition,  but  they  are  too  tender  for  the  open  garden. 

£ 5.  T.  pe'ndula  Lamb.  The  pendulous,  or  weeping , Arbor  Vitae. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  67. 

Synonymes.  ? T.  filifdrmis  l.odd.  ; ? Juniperus  flagelliformis  Hart.  (See  Nos.  4.  and  5.  in  p.  1076.) 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  67.  ; our  Jig.  1994.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  fig.  1993.  of  the 
natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  opposite  and  decussating,  spreading,  lanceolate,  mu- 
cronulate,  keeled,  somewhat  distant.  Cones  globose.  Scales  convex, 
smooth.  Branches  filiform,  pendulous.  (Lamb.)  Branches  very  long, 
hanging  down  in  the  most  graceful  manner  ; light  green.  Cones  globose, 
about  the  size  of  a wild  cherry  6-valved  : valves  roundish,  very  thick, 
fungous,  externally'  convex,  smooth.  A low  evergreen  tree.  Chinese 
Tartary.  Height?.  Introduced  in  1800,  or  probably  before. 

Only  two  large  plants  are  known  to  be 
in  Britain,  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  other  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew  ; from  both  of  which  cuttings  have 


1993.  T.  p<5ndula.  1994.  T.  pfcmlula. 

been  struck  in  1837  and  1838.  A very  remarkable  and  very  desirable 
species  ; quite  hardy,  and  not  very  difficult  to  propagate. 

T.  filiformis  Lodd.  (probably  T.  pendula  Lamb.),  of  which  there  are  young 
plants  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  is  noticed  in  our  first  edition;  and  T. 
dolabrata  L.,  a large  lofty  tree,  a native  of  Japan,  is  described  at  length,  but 
not  yet  introduced. 
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Genus  IX. 


CA'LLITRIS  Vent.  The  Callitris.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Vent.  Dec.  Nov.  Gen. ; R.  Brown  in  Litt.  ; Richd.  Mein,  sur  les  Coniferes,  p.  141. 
Synonymes.  ThCija,  part  of,  Lin. ; Fresnehns  Mirbel  Mem  Mus. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  terminal  solitary  catkins.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  2 — 5 cases,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  which  is 
peltate.  — Female  flowers  in  terminal  catkins,  of  4 — 6 ovaries  ; or  else  re- 
ceptacles, each  spreading  at  the  tip,  and  disposed  upon  so  short  an  axis  as 
to  seem,  in  the  state  of  fruit,  the  valves  of  a regular  pericarp,  at  which  time 
each  has  a mucro  near  the  tip.  Ovules  3 or  many  to  each  ovary,  or  re- 
ceptacle. Seed  winged.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  whorled,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; linear,  scale- 
shaped, situated  under  the  joints  of  the  branches.  Flowers  yellowish. 
— Trees  evergreen,  low,  or  shrubs,  with  jointed  branches  ; natives  of  Africa, 
with  the  habit  of  Cupressus  or  Thuja. 

This  genus  was  established  from  the  Thuja  articulata  of  Desfontaines.  It 
differs  from  the  genus  Thuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  catkins  con- 
stantly from  4 to  6,  all  opening  like  the  valves  of  a regular  pericarp  ; and  in 
having,  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  scales,  a number  of  seeds,  winged  on  the 
margin,  whereas  in  Thuja  they  are  wanting,  or  inconspicuous. 

1 1.  C.  QUADRIVA  LVIS  Vent.  The  four-valved  Callitris. 

Identification.  Ventenat,  Dec.  Nov.  Gen. ; Rich.  M£m.  eur  les  Conifdres,  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  7’hilja  articulata  Desf.  All.  2.  p.  353.,  Arb.  et  Arbriss.  2.  p.  576. ; Cupressus  articulata 
Pin.  IVob.  p.  191. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  5. ; 

Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t.  844.  ; and  our 
fig.  1995.  from  specimens  received 
from  M.  Otto  of  Berlin. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  flat- 
tened, articulate.  Female 
catkin  tetragonal,  with  4 
oval  valves,  each  furnished 
with  a point,  and  2 of  which 
bear  seeds.  (Desf.)  A low 
evergreen  tree.  Barbary. 

Height  1 5 ft.  to  20  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1815,  and  flow- 
ering from  February  to 
May. 

Rather  tender  in  the  open 
air  in  the  climate  of  London, 
but  may  be  kept  against  a 
wall. 

i C.  Fothergill\.  ? Cupressus  Fothergflk. — There  are  young  plants  of  this 
name  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which  in  general  ap- 
pearance resemble  the  common  evergreen  cypress. 

1 C.  triquetra.  Cupressus  triquetra  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. — A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Hood  Hope,  introduced  in  1820.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges’s,  and  also  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  it  has  stood  out  three  years, 
and  appears  quite  hardy. 

1 C.  c upressiformis  Vent.,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  p.  490.  — A native  of  New 
Holland,  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  small  plants  of  it  in  various  nur- 
series. 

I C.  macrostachya  Hort. — There  is  a plant  at  Elvaston  Castle. 
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Genus  X. 


n 


CUPRE'SSUS  L.  The  Cypress.  Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1079. ; Juss.  413. 

Synonymes.  Cypres,  Fr. ; Cvpresse,  Ger. ; Cipresso,  Ital.  ; Ciproste,  Port. ; Cypros,  Hungarian. 
Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  kud,  to  produce,  and  parisos,  nearly  resembling  ; in  allusion 
to  the  regularity  of  the  branches  ; or  from  Cyparissus,  a beautiful  youth  of  the  Island  of  Ceos,  who 
was  changed  into  a cypress  ; or,  according  to  others,  from  tl^  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  one  species  of 
the  tree  was  found  in  abundance. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flower  in  terminal  solitary  catkins.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  4 cases,  attached  to  the  scale  on  the  inner  face  at  the  lower 
edge.  Scales  peltate.  — Female  flowers  with  the  ovaries  connate  with  the 
bractea,  and  constituting  a receptacle.  Ovules  to  each  receptacle  8 or  more. 
Strobile  globose.  Receptacles , as  included  in  the  strobile,  peltate,  having 
an  obscure  tubercle  at  the  tip  ; disposed  collaterally,  not  imbricately.  Seeds 
compressed,  angular  ; affixed  to  the  narrow  basal  part  of  the  receptacle. 
Cotyledons  2. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; adpressedly  imbricated, 
linear.  Flowers  yellowish. — Evergreen  trees,  or  large  shrubs  ; natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ; remarkable  for  the  fine  grain  and  dura- 
bility of  their  wood ; propagated  by  seeds,  which  require  the  same  soil  and 
treatment  as  the  ^bietinae. 

1 1.  C.  sempervi'rens  L.  The  commoner  evergreen,  Cypress. 

Identification.  Hort.  Cliff.,  449. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  2. ; Lam.  Diet.,  1. 

Synonymes.  C.  pyramidalis  Hort. ; ? C.  fastigiata  Hort.  and  Pin.  Wob.  p.  186.  ; Cyprus  pyramidal, 
Cypres  ordinaire,  Fr.  ; gemeine  Cypressenbaum,  Ger. ; the  Italian  Cypress. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  155. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  1.  127 ; the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit., 
1st  edit.,  vol.  viii. ; and  our  fig.  1996. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branch! ets  quadrangular.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4 rows, 
obtuse,  adpressed,  convex.  Cones  globose;  scales  mutic.  Branches  straight. 
( Willd .)  A fastigiate  evergreen  tree.  South  of  Europe,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Height,  in  its  native  country,  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  ; in 
the  climate  of  London,  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  rarely  50  ft.  Introduced  before  1548. 
Flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  ripening  its  dark  brown  cones  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  or  April. 

Varieties. 

1 C.  s.  1 stricta  Mill.  Diet.  Cypres  male,  Fr.  — Branches  upright,  and 

closely  pressed  towards  the  trunk.  It  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  species.  (See  the  plate  of  C.  sempervirens  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii.) 

2 C.  s.  2 horizontal^  Mill.  Diet.  C.  horizontalis  N.  Du  Ham.  3.  p.  6. ; 

C.  expansa  Hort.  Par.;  Cipresso  femino  Ital.  — Branches  spread- 
ing. (See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viii.) 
There  is  an  old  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
which  by  some  is  considered  a species  ; and  in  the  Gard.  Mag.  for 
1839,  p.  696.,  an  engraving  i^  given  of  the  Cypress  of  Mistra,  which 
appears  to  be  of  this  variety.  The  latter,  when  measured  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  1803,  had  a trunk  26  ft.  in  circumference  at  4 ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  appeared  to  be  150  ft.  high. 

The  cone  of  the  cypress  is  composed  of  large,  angular,  corky  scales,  slightly 
convex  on  the  outside,  streaked  in  rays,  and  mucronate  in  the  centre  ; be- 
coming woody  and  separating  when  ripe  ; on  the  inside,  ending  in  a thick 
angular  peduncle,  to  the  extremity  of  which  adhere  4 little  nuts,  which  are 
bony,  obovate,  compressed,  or  irregularly  angular,  and  covered  with  a thin 
membranaceous  skin  of  a dun  colour.  The  seed  is  of  a bay  colour,  and  of  a 
linear-oblong  shape.  The  wood  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a remarkably  finp 
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dose  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a beautiful  reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it 
never  loses.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  will  average,  for 
the  first  8 or  10  years,  from  1 ft.  to  1 ft.  6 in.  a year  ; after  which  the  tree 
grows  more  slowly  ; and,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  is  between 
30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  it  will  live  many  years  without  any  perceptible  increase 
in  dimensions.  Any  common  garden  soil  suits  the  cypress ; but  it  attains  its 
largest  size  in  such  soils  as  are  rather  dry  and  deep,  and  in  situations  sheltered 
rather  than  exposed.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds  ; the 
former  being  put  in  in  autumn,  and  treated  like  those  of  Thuja.  The  cones, 
which  appear  to  be  ripe  in  autumn,  are  not  perfectly  so,  but  require  to  hang 
on  the  trees  till  the  following  March  or  April.  They  may  then  be  gathered, 
rind  placed  in  a warm  room,  or  in  a box  or  basket,  and  set  in  a dry  stove.  In 
a few  days  the  scales  will  open,  when  the  cones  may  be  thrashed  and  the 
seeds  collected  : they  may  be  immediately  afterwards  sown,  and  treated  like 
those  of  the  ^bietinae.  In  England,  it  is  common  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flat 
pans  or  in  boxes  ; because,  as  they  are  somewhat  tender  when  they  first  come 
up,  they  admit  of  being  more  readily  protected  by  being  carried  to  a pit. 
Unlike  the  seeds  of  the  genus  Thuja,  which  commonly  lie  in  the  ground  a 
year,  those  of  the  cypress  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They  grow  to 
the  height  of  3 or  4 inches  the  first  season,  and  may  be  transplanted  into  pots, 
and  kept  in  a pit  through  the  winter.  At  the  end  of  the  second  autumn,  they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ; but,  if  it  be  thought  neces- 
sary, they  may  be  kept  three  or  four  years  in  pots  ; shifting  them  frequently, 
or  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  unshifted,  according  as  the  object  may 
be  to  produce  large  plants,  or  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  a small  ball,  so  as 
to  occupy  less  space  in  sending  the  trees  to  a distance.  When  the  cypress  is 
planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and  the  situation  and  soil  are  suitable,  it 
may  be  said  to  require  no  farther  attention  during  the  whole  of  its  existence. 
It  always  grows  erect,  so  that  no  care  is  requisite  to  train  up  a leading  shoot ; 
and,  as  its  branches  occupy  little  space,  it  seldom  or  never  requires  pruning. 

1 2.  C.  thyoides  L.  The  Thuja-like  Cypress,  or  White  Cedar. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  512.  ; Michx.  N.  Araer.  Syl.  3.  p.  207. ; Pursh  Sept.,  2.  G46. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  6. 

Synonytnes.  7'hClja  sphjeriiidalis  Rich.  Mim.  sur  les  Conif.  p.  45. ; Cypres  faux  Thuja,  Fr. 
Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  2. ; N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  152.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  156.;  and  our 
Jig.  1997. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  compressed.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4 rows,  ovate, 
tuberculate  at  the  base.  (Willd.)  An  evergreen  tree;  in  England  a shrub. 
New  England  to  Carolina,  in  deep  swamps.  Height,  in  the  southern  states 
of  America,  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  ; in  the  climate  of  London,  10  ft.  to  15  ft.,  rarely 
30  ft.  Introduced  in  1736.  Flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  ripening  its 
cones  about  the  same  time  in  the  following  year. 

Varieties. 

i C.  t.  2 foliis  variegatis.  — Leaves  variegated,  or  blotched  with  white, 
i C.  t.  3 nana  Hort. — Habit  dwarf.  Exeter  Nursery. 

The  white  cedar,  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London,  is  of  slow 
growth,  seldom  exceeding  the 
height  of  4 or  5 feet  in  10  or  12 
years,  and  but  rarely  found 
above  that  height.  Cones  are 
sometimes  imported  ; and  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  early  in 
spring,  and  treated  in  all  re- 
spects like  those  of  Cupressus 
sempervirens : it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  ; and, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  it  is 
sometimes  raised  by  layers. 

i 3.  C.  lusita'nica  Tourn . 

Identification.  Tourn.,  587. ; Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  198. ; Lamb.  Pin  , ed  2.,  1.  t.  65. 

Synonymes.  C.  glauca  Brot.  FI.  Lus.  1.  p.  216.  ; C.  p£ndula  L'Herit  Stirp.  Nov.  p.  15.  ; Cedar  of 
Bussaco.  C.  p^ndula  Thunb.,  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  2.  t.  66.,  is  supposed  to  be  a different  plant. 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  t.  65.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  3.  ; the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st 
edit.,  vol.  viii.  ; and  our  fig.  1998. 


1998.  C.  lusitanica. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  flexuose,  spreading ; branchlets  quadrangular. 
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Leaves  imbricated  in  4 rows,  acute,  keeled,  glaucous,  adpressed.  (Lamb. 
Pm.)  A branchy  evergreen  tree  ; in  England  a shrub.  Goa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  for  many  years  cultivated  in  Portugal.  Height  50  ft.  ; in  Eng- 
land, 15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1683.  Flowering  in  April  and  May, 
and  ripening  its  cones  in  the  following  spring. 

This  species,  in  the  climate  of  London,  attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  in 
twelve  years,  and  forms  a remarkably  handsome  low  tree,  with  spreading 
branches,  somewhat  pendulous,  and  covered  with  fine  glaucous  foliage.  In  the 
winter  of  1837-8,  however,  it  was  every  where  killed  to  the  ground.  The 
tree  is  abundant  at  Bussaco,  near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  whence  cones  might 
be  imported,  and  thus  so  fine  a tree  rendered  frequent  in  collections.  Its 
seeds  may  be  treated  like  those  of  the  white  cedar ; or  it  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  as  in  Thuja. 

2 4.  C.  torulo'sa  Lamb.  The  Bhotan,  or  twisted,  Cypress. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  No.  59. ; D.  Don  in  Prodromus  Nepalensis,  p.  55. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  1999,  to  2001.  of  the  natural  size,  from  specimens  taken  from  the  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soo.  Garden,  and  showing  the  very  different  appearance  that  the  shoots  assume  on  the  same 
plant,  and  that  even  a young  one. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-obtuse,  imbricated  in  4 rows.  Galbulus 
globose,  pedicellate.  Scales  bossed.  Branchlets  round,  knotted,  divari- 
cate, crowded,  spreading.  (Lamb.)  A beautiful,  pyramidal,  much-branched, 
evergreen  tree.  Nepal,  on  the  Bhotan  Alps,  at  1500  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Height  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowering  in  April. 


Branches  crowded,  ascending  ; branchlets  much  crowded,  round,  divaricate, 
spreading,  knotted,  2 in.  to  6 in.  long,  very  closely  imbricated  with  leaves. 
Leaves  small,  ovate-obtuse,  convex,  smooth,  imbricated  in  4 rows,  adpressed, 
green ; adult  ones  persistent,  and  falling  off  with  the  bark.  Only  young  male 
catkins  seen.  It  appears  tolerably  hardy,  and  is  remarkably  handsome ; and 
there  are  now  abundance  of  plants  in  the  nurseries. 

2 5.  C.  pf/ndula  Fkunb.  The  weeping  Cypress. 

Identification.  Thunb.  FI.  Japon.,  p.  265. ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  512. ; Staunt.  Embass.,  2.  p.  525. 
Si/nonyme.  Fi-moro,  Kcempf.  Amcen.  p.  883. 

Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  66.  Staunt.  Embass.,  t.  41.;  our  fig.  2003.  to  our  usual  scale; 
fig.  2004.  of  the  natural  size  ; and  fig.  2002.  showing  parts  of  the  shoots  mag- 
nified. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branchlets  2-edged,  leafy ; the  oldest  very 
long,  pendulous  ; the  younger  short,  alternate,  2-row  ed, 
spreading.  An  evergreen  tree.  China,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1808,  but  respecting  which  we  know  nothing 
with  certainty.  The  pendulous  cypress,  or  Thuja,  at 
Chelsea  and  in  the  Kew  arboretum,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  Thunberg's  plant.  2002.  c.  penduia. 
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Other  Kinds  of  C upressus,  some  of  which  have  been  introduced , but  of  which 
little  is  known. 


C.  horizontdlis  Audibert.— This  plant  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  1073.) 
as  being  considered  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  spreading  variety  of  C.  sem- 
pervirens  ; and  by  others  as  a distinct  species. 

C.  thurifera  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  Linnaea,  vol.  xii.  p.  493. — A tree  from  50  ft. 
to  60  ft.  high,  with  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate-pointed,  scarcely  a line  in 
length ; those  on  the  young  shoots  about  i of  a line  long.  Mexico,  at  the 
height  of  5000  ft.  Introduced  in  1838.  Hort.  Soc. 

C.  Tourneforti i Audibert. — The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  received  from  Audibert  in  1834,  is  2 ft.  high. 

C.  bacciformis  Willd. — A hardy  tree,  20  ft.  high.  Introduced  in  1818. 

C.  australis  Pers. — A shrub  with  slender  branches,  a native  of  New  Holland, 
and  rather  tender. 

C.  s abinoides  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  — A very  doubtful  species. 

C.  Coulter'll  Pin.  Wob.  p.  190. — Mexico.  Raised  from  seeds  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden  in  1837.  ? C.  thurifera  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 

C . fastigiata  Hort.,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  186.,  Gard.  Mag.  1839  p.  271.  Juni- 
perus  fastigiata  Hort. — Said  to  be  distinguished  from  C.  sempervirens  by  its 
“ very  blue  glaucous  leaves”;  but  apparently  nothing  but  C.  sempervirens  (of 
which  if  is  the  common  name  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent),  as  indicated 
under  that  species. 

Genus  XI. 


TAXO'DIUM  Rich.  The  Taxodium,  or  Deciduous  Cypress.  Lin.  Syst. 
Monce'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Rich.  Conif.,  p.  143. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2. 

Synonymes.  C'upressus  L.,  Schuberth  Mirb.,  Condylocarpus  Sahsb. 

Derivation.  From  taxus,  the  yew,  and  eidos,  like ; the  trees  resembling  the  yew. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  catkins,  disposed  in  a compound  pyramidal  spike. 
Pollen  of  each  flower  borne  in  5 cases,  attached  to  the  scale  at  its  inner 
base.— Female  flowers  in  catkins,  2 — 3 together ; near  the  base  of  the  spike 
of  catkins  of  male  flowers  ; each  consisting  of  a small  number  of  flowers. 
Ovules  2 to  an  ovary.  Strobile  globose.  Scales  peltate,  angled.  Seed  angled 
in  outline,  and  having  angular  projections  on  the  surface;  its  integument 
very  thick.  Cotyledons  6 — 7. 
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Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  deciduous  ; 2 -ranked,  linear 

Flowers  yellowish,  powdery,  inconspicuous. 

Lofty  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  the  southern  part  of  North  America  ; sepa- 
rated from  the  genus  Cupressus,  principally  because  the  male  catkins  are  dis- 
posed in  loose  spreading  bunches,  instead  of  being  solitary  and  terminal ; and 
because  the  female  catkins  are  roundish  and  scaly,  like  the  male,  and  each 
scale  has  only  2 perfect  flowers.  The  genus  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
embryo  having  from  5 to  9 cotyledons.  The  species  are  generally  propagated 
by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  inarching. 

It  1.  T.  dTstichum  Rich.  The  two-ranked-/eam/  Taxodium,  or  Deciduous 

Cypress. 

Identification.  Rich.  Mem.  sur  les  Conif.,  p.  53.  143  ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  63. 

Synonymes.  Cupressus  disticha  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1422.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ; C.  americana  Cat.  Carol. 
1.  p.  11.;  C-  virginiana  Comm.  Hort.  1 . p.  113.;  Schubertia  disticha  Mirb.  ; bald  Cypress,  Cypress, 
Amer. ; Cypres  de  l’Amerique,  Cyprus  chauve,  Fr. ; zweyzeilige  Cypresse,  Ger. ; Cipresso  gaggia, 
Ital. 

Engravings.  Rich  Conif.,  t.  10  ; Michx.  North  Amer.  Syl.,  3. ; Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.  63. ; the 
plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol.  viiL  ; and  onr  fig.  2006. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  2-rowed,  flat,  deciduous.  Male  flowers  leafless  and 
panicled.  Cones  somewhat  globose.  ( Willd .)  A lofty  deciduous  tree. 
Florida,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Mississippi,  in  swampy  ground.  Height 
100  ft.  to  150  ft.;  in  England,  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  Introduced  before  1640. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  cones,  which  are  brown,  are  ripened  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

Varieties. 

It  T.  d.  1 patens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  p.  323.  — Leaves  approxi- 
mate, and  strictly  2-rowed.  This  is  the  most  common  form. 

¥ T.  d.  2 nutans , 1.  c.  T.  d.  pendula 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  — Leaves  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  species,  and 
drooping,  but  more  remote  and  thinner 
in  texture,  with  a tortuous  curly  ap- 
pearance when  they  first  appear  in 
spring.  A specimen  of  the  early  shoots 
is  shown  in  Jig.  2005. 

*t  T.  d.  3 excelsum  Booth.  — Horticultural 

Society,  in  1837.  2005.  t.  d.  n&tans. 

T.  d.  4 sinense.  T.  sinense  Noisette. — 

How  far  it  differs  from  T.  d.  nutans,  or  whether  it  differs  at  all,  we 
are  uncertain.  H.  S.,  in  1837. 

X T.  d.  5 s.  pendulum.  T.  sinense  pendulum  Hort.  — H.  S.,  in  1837. 

The  deciduous  cypress  is  one  of  those  trees  that  sport  exceedingly  in  the 
seed-bed  ; and,  hence,  wherever  a number  of  them  are  found  growing  to- 
gether, scarcely  any  two  appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  habit.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  at  White  Knights,  where  there  are  several  scores  of 
trees,  presenting  a variety  of  forms  and  foliage  almost  as  great  as  their  number. 
They  may  all,  however,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  be 
reduced  to  the  following  four  forms.  1.  The  species,  or  normal  form,  in 
which  the  branches  are  horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  upwards.  2.  T.  d. 
pendulum,  with  the  branches  pendulous.  3.  T.  d.  nutans,  with  the  branches 
horizontal,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  year  pendulous  ; the  leaves  being 
twisted  and  compressed  round  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
fully  expanded,  like  those  of  the  species,  towards  the  autumn.  Most  of 
these  shoots  have  their  points  killed  every  winter,  and  many  of  them  are 
entirely  destroyed.  4.  T.  d.  tortuosum  pendulum,  with  the  leaves  on  the 
young  shoots  tortuous,  and  the  branches  pendulous.  There  is  a very 
elegant  specimen  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights.  With  respect  to  the  T. 
sinense  of  cultivators,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  what  it  differs 
from  T.  nutans  ; and  of  T.  d.  excelsum  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants. 
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2006.  T.  distichum. 


The  deciduous  cypress,  in  America,  attains  its  largest  size  in  the  swamps  of 
the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  the  deep  miry  soil  of  which  a new 
layer  is  every  year  deposited  by  the  floods.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  par- 
ticularly in  situations  subject  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  protu- 
berances, commonly  from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  2 ft.  high,  and  sometimes  from  4 ft.  to 
5 ft.  in  thickness : they  are  always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered 
with  a reddish  bark,  like  the  roots,  v\  hich  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness 
of  their  wood.  Michaux  says  that  “ no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  ex- 
istence : they  are  peculiar  to  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when 
it  is  only  20  ft.  or  26  ft.  high.”  The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  has  suggested  that  the 
absorption  of  air  is  the  probable  purpose  for  which  the  knobs  protrude 
above  the  water.  They  are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  for  beehives.  The 
wood  is  universally  employed,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the  best 
kind  of  shingles ; and  in  Louisiana  it  is  used  for  almost  every  other  purpose 
to  which  timber  is  applied.  A rich  moist  soil  is  required  to  produce  the 
deciduous  cypress  of  any  size,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  elevated  situations. 
The  species  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  from  imported  cones  : 
they  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  common  evergreen 
cypress,  and,  like  them,  come  up  the  first  )ear.  The  tree  may  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  sand  or  heath  soil,  in  the  shade,  and 
kept  moist;  a practice  which,  Bose  observes,  is  in  use  in  the  nurseries  at 
Orleans,  but  not  in  those  at  Paris  Cuttings  of  the  winter’s  wood,  or  of  the 
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summer’s  shoots  with  the  leaves  on,  will  root  in  a vessel  of  water 
in  a very  few  weeks  : and,  if  an  inch  of  soil  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  the  fibres  will  root  into  it,  and  the  plants  may  be 
used  as  if  they  had  been  struck  in  the  usual  manner.  Layers, 
put  down  in  moist  soil,  root  the  first  year. 

i T.  sempervirens  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2.  t.  64.  Our  fig. 
2007.  — Leaves  distichous,  linear,  acute,  evergreen,  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  opaque.  (Lamb.)  An  evergreen  tree.  Discovered  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  1796;  and 
immense  trees  of  it  were  seen  by  Dr.  Coulter  in  1 836 ; but  it  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  It  will  probably  prove  hardy  ; and,  in 
that  case,  its  introduction  would  be  exceedingly  desirable. 


200". 

T.  sempervirens. 


Genus  XII. 


lJUU  — 


.7UNFPERUS  L.  The  Juniper.  Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Monadelphia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1134. ; Juss.,  413. ; Lamb.  Pin.  2. 

Synonymes.  Sabina  Bauh. ; Cedrus  Tuurn  \ Genevrier,  Fr.  ; Wachholder,  Ger.  ; Ginepro,  Ital. 
Derivation.  From  juneprus,  rough  or  rude,  Celt.,  the  plants  of  this  genus  being  stiff  shrubs  ; or 
from  juniores  pariens,  from  the  young  and  old  leaves  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time,  or  with 
reference  to  the  young  fruit  being  produced  before  the  old  fruit  drops  off. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  catkins.  Pollen  of  each 
flower  in  3 — 6 cases,  attached  to  the  basal  edge  of  the  scale,  and  prominent 
from  it. — Female  flowers  in  axillary  catkins,  resembling  a bud  ; consisting 
of  13  fleshy  ovaries  ; bracteated  at  the  base.  Ovules  1 to  an  ovary.  The 
ovaries  coalesce,  and  become  a fleshy  juicy  strobile,  resembling  a berry. 
Seeds  1 — 3,  each  obscurely  3-cornered,  and  having  5 gland-bearing  pits 
towards  the  base.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  ternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; narrow, 
rigid,  and  not  rarely  minute  and  scale-shaped.  Flowers  yellowish,  from  the 
colour  of  the  pollen. — Trees  evergreen,  low,  or  shrubs  ; natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America  ; mostly  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  very  durable.  The 
species,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  which  have  grown  to  some  size, 
and  ripened  fruit  in  England,  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  British  cultivators  ; 
and,  probably,  some  of  those  kinds  which  we  have  given  as  distinct  species 
may  prove  not  to  be  so.  We  could  not,  however,  avoid  this,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  seeing  any  plants  of  many  of  the  kinds,  but  those  which  were 
quite  young.  All  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  retain 
their  vitality,  when  kept  in  the  berry,  for  several  years ; and,  when  sown, 
lie  one  year,  and  often  two  years,  before  they  come  up.  They  may  also  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a shady  situation,  in  the  autumn, 
and  covered  with  a hand-glass  during  winter;  or  by  layers.  The  species  in 
British  gardens  are  thus  arranged  : — 


§ i.  Qxycedri. — Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult  Plants. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe 

1.  communis.  2.  Oxycedrus.  3.  macrocarpa. 

B.  Native  of  Asia. 

4.  drupacea. 


C.  Native  of  North  America. 
5.  virginica. 
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§ ii.  Sabina.  — Leaves  imbricated  in  the  adult  Plants. 


A .  Natives  of  Europe. 

6.  Sabina.  7.  phoenicea.  8.  lycia.  9.  thurifera. 

B.  Natives  of  Asia. 

10.  «xcelsa.  11.  squamata.  12.  recurva.  13.  chinensis. 

C.  Native  of  South  America. 

14.  uvifera. 


15.  tetragona. 

16.  flaccida. 

17.  mexicana. 


Species  of  which  little  is  known. 

18.  dealbata.  21.  Bedfordmna. 

19.  flagelliformis.  22.  Hudsonidna. 

20.  gossanthanea. 


§ i.  O xycedri.  — Leaven  spreading  in  the  adidt  Plants.  D.  Don. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe. 

* 1 . J.  commu'nis  L.  The  common  Juniper. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1470. : Engl.  Flor.,  4.  p.  251.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.  J.  vulgaris.  &c.,  Raii  Syn.  444. ; J.  minor  Fuchs  Hist.  p.  78. ; Genevrier  commun, 
Fr. ; gemeiner  Wachholder,  Ger. ; Ginepro  nero,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1100.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  15.  f.  1.;  owe  fig.  2014  to  our  usual  scale ; and 
fig.  2013.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  spreading,  mucronate.  Berries  longish. 
( Willd .)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Europe,  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  in  sandy 
plains,  and  also  in  North  America  and  Asia.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.,  rarely 
15  ft.  Flowers  whitish  yellow,  from  the  pollen;  ripening  in  May.  Fruit 
purple  or  black  ; ripe  the  following  spring. 

Varieties. 

a J.  c.  1 vulgaris  Park.  Theat.  1029.  J.  v.  fruticosa  Bauh.  Pin.  p.  488.  ; 
J.  c.  erectis  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ii.  p.  646. — Leaves,  according  to 
Hayne,  Jin.  in  length.  A bushy  shrub,  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  high;  but, 
in  favourable  situations,  growing  much  higher, 
at  J.  c.  2 suecica  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  p.  414.  ? J.  c.  fastigiata 

j Des  Moulin' s Cat.  des  Plantes  de  la  Dordogne  ; J.  strfeta  Hort.  ; J. 
suecica  Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.;  vulgaris  arbor  Bauh . ; the  Swedish, 
or  Tree,  Juniper,  {fig.  2008  ) — Leaves  spreading  and  acute, 
1 in.  in  length ; branches  erect,  with  oblong  fruit.  This  kind  was 
supposed  by  Miller  to  be  a species 
because  he  found  it  always  come 
true  from  seed.  It  generally  attains 
the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and 
sometimes  of  16  or  18  feet ; in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  it  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  50  ft.,  and 
tables,  cabinets,  and  other  pieces 
of  furniture  have  been  made  from 
its  timber.  The  branches  are  more 
erect  than  those  of  the  common 
juniper  ; the  leaves  are  narrower, 
they  end  in  more  acute  points,  and 
are  placed  farther  asunder  on  the 
branches  ; the  berries  are  also 
larger  and  longer.  It  is  a native 
of  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  and  is  in  common  culti-  2009.  j.  c.  n*na. 
vation  in  British  nurseries. 

e J.  c.  3 nana  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  p.  854.  J.  communis  /3  FI.  Br.  1086. 
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J.  c.  saxatilis  Pall.  Ross.  ii.  t.  54.  ; J.  alpina  Ray  Syn.  444.  ; J.  al- 
pina  minor  Ger.  Einac.  1372. ; J.  minor  montana,  &c.,  Bank.  Pin. 
489. ; •/.  nana  Smith  Engl.  FI.  iv.  p.  252. ; J.  sibirica  Hort. ; J.  dau- 
rica  Hort.  and  Booth  (see  Gard.  Mag.  for  1840,  p.  10.);  J.  c. 
montana  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  p.  415.  Our  Jig.  2009.  — Leaves  broader 
and  thicker,  and  fruit  longer,  than  in  the  species. 

J.  c.  4 oblonga.  J.  oblonga  Hort.  {Jig.  2010.)  — Leaves  longer  than 

in  any  other  variety  ; fruit 
small,  oblong.  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 


20X1.  J.  c.  o.  pendula. 


« J.  c.  5o.  pendula.  {Jig.  201 1.) — We  apply  this  name  to  a plant  at  Kew 
which  resembles  J.  c.  oblonga  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
in  every  respect ; except  that  the  habit  of  the  main  branches  is  fasti- 
giate,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pendulous.  It  forms  a very 
graceful  plant,  about  5 ft.  high. 

**  J.  c.  6 canadensis.  J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed. 

1836.  {Jig.  2012.)  — A handsome  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  coming  near  in  foliage  to  J.  c. 
nana  ; but,  as  we  have  only  seen  a small  plant 
of  it  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we 
are  unable  to  depict  the  particular  feature  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  species. 

**  J.  c.  7 depressa  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  ii.  646. 

— A native  of  North  America,  and  does  not 
grow  above  1 or  2 feet  high  ; though  its  root 
will  sometimes  cover  a space  of  from  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  in  diameter.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
J.  canadensis  of  Lodd.  Cat .,  No.  6.  above. 

Other  Varieties.  In  Loddiges’s  Catalogue , there  are 
J.  cracovia  and  ./.  hibernica,  very  small  plants,  but 
obviously  belonging  to  J.  communis.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  ./.  c.  cana- 
densis in  the  same  collection,  we  cannot  point  out  in  20x2.  j.  c.  Canadian. 
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2013.  J.  commiinis. 


2014.  J.  commune. 


what  the  difference  from  the  species  consists.  There  are  other  names  current 
in  the  nurseries,  in  some  of  which  they  are  applied  to  J.  communis,  in  others 
to  J.  Sabina,  and  in  others  to  J.  virginiana. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
taller-growing  varieties,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  is  from 
6 in.  to  9 in.  a year,  till  the 
plants  are  6 or  8 feet  high, 
after  which  they  grow  more 
slowly ; and  their  duration  is 
more  than  a century.  The 
wood  is  finely  veined,  of  a 
yellowish  brown,  and  very 
aromatic.  It  weighs,  when 
dry,  above  42  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  berries  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  useful  product 
of  the  juniper,  being  used  for 
flavouring  gin.  The  plant 
makes  good  garden  hedges,  and  may  be  clipped  into  any  shape. 

m 2.  J.  Oxy'cedrus  L.  The  Sharp-Cedar,  or  brown-berried , Juniper. 
Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1470.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  47. 

Synonymes.  J.  major  Cam.  Epit.  54.  ; J.  m.  monspeliensium  Lob.  Ic.  2.  p 223.  ; J.  pboenicea,  &c., 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  1.  p.  277. ; J.  major,  &c.,  C.  Bauh . p.  *:89. ; Cddrus  phcenicea  Matth.  Valgr.  127.; 
Ox^cedrus  C/us.  Hist.  p.  39. ; 0 ■ phcenicea  Dod.  Pempt.  p.  853. ; the  prickly  Cedar  ; le  Cade,  Fr. ; 
Spanische  Wachholder,  Ger. ; Cedro  Fenicio,  Ital. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  6. 
t.  15.  f.  2. ; our  fig.  2016.  to 
our  usual  scale  ; and./?g.  2015. 
of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Cliar.,  fyc.  Leaves 
in  threes,  spreading, 
mucronate,  shorter 
than  the  berries, 

( Willd .)  An  evergreen 
shrub.  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  South  of 
France.  Height  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  Introduced 
before  1739.  Flower- 
ing in  May  and  June. 


2015.  J.  Oxy'cedrus. 


2016.  J.  Oxycedrus 


Variety. 


* J.  o.  2 taurica  Hort. — Tolerably  distinct ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don, possibly  J.  drupacea.  ( Gard . Mag.,  1840,  p.  10.) 

Closely  allied  to  J.  communis.  The  branches  are  small 
and  taper,  without  angles.  Berries  very  large,  of  a 
brownish  red,  and  marked  with  two  white  lines.  Hand- 
some when  allowed  sufficient  space  ; and  rather  more 
tender  than  J.  communis. 


3.  J.  macroca'rpa  Smith.  The  large-fruited  Juniper. 

Smith  in  FI.  Graec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  263. ; Tenore  Syll.  FI. 

J.  major,  bacci  caerulefi,  Tourn.  Inst. 


Identification. 

Neapol. 

Synonymes.  ? J.  Oxjcedrus  var. 

589. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  223.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  2017.  of  the  natural 
size,  copied  from  the  figure  of  L’Obel. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ternate,  spreading,  mucronate* 
sharply  keeled,  one-nerved.  Berries  elliptical,  longer 
than  the  leaf.  (Smith,  FI.  Gr .,  2.  p.  267.)  An  evergreen 


2017.  J.  cnacrocarpa. 
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shrub.  Greece.  Height  10ft.  to  12ft.  Introduced  in  1838,  or  before; 
flowering  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  are  like  those  of  J.  Oxycedrus,  but  the  berries  are  twice  as  large, 
and  black,  covered  with  a violet  bloom  ; a handsome  plant,  though  very 
probably  only  a variety  of  J.  Oxycedrus. 

B.  Native  of  Asia. 


* 4.  J.  drupa'cea  Lab.,  N.  Du  Ham.  The  drupaceous,  or  lar (re-fruited. 

Juniper. 

Identification.  Labillard.  Icon.  Plant.  Syr.  Dec.,  2.  p.  14. ; Mart.  Mill.,  No.  11. ; Desfont.  Hist,  des 
Arb.  et  Arbris.  2.  p.  558. 

Synonyme.  J.  major  Bellon  Ohs.  2.  p.  162. 

Engravings.  Clus.  Icon. ; Labillard.  Icon. ; our  fig.  2018.  reduced  to  our  usual  scale  from  the  figure 
of  La  Billardiere  ; and  fig.  2019.,  which  shows  the  scales  of  the  fruit  much  opener  than  is  usual  in 
Juniperus  ; it  is,  however,  a correct  copy  of  the  original. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes, 
spreading,  acute,  three  times  shorter 
than  the  fruit.  Nut  3-celled.  ( Labil - 
lard.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Syria. 
Introduced  in  1820  ; but  we  have  only 
seen  young  plants. 


2019.  J.  drupacea. 


C.  Native  of  North  America. 


i 5.  J.  virginia'na  L.  The  Virginian  Juniper,  or  Red  Cedar. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1471. ; Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  222. 

Synonyir/es.  J.  m&jor  americtma  Raii  Hist  1413.;  J.  maxima,  &c.,  Sloan;  Ginepro  di  Virginia. 
Engravings.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  155.;  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  Arb.  Brit.,  1st  edit.,  vol. 
viii.  ; and  our  fig.  2020. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaves  in  threes,  the  three  growing  together  at  the  base  ; 
young  ones  imbricated,  old  ones  spreading  ( Willd .)  An  evergreen  tree. 

Maine  to  Georgia,  in  woods  and  plains.  Height  40  ft.  to  50  ft. ; in  England, 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  Introduced  before  1664;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
dark  blue  fruit  in  October. 


Varieties. 

1 J.  v.  2 humilis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Habit  dwarf. 

f J.  v.  3 caroliniana.  J.  caroliniana  Du  Roi , Mill.  Diet.  No.  2.  — Miller 
says  that  the  lower  leaves  of  this  kind  are  like  those  of  the  Swedish 
juniper ; but  that  the  upper  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  cypress ; 
while  in  the  Virginian  cedar  all  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
juniper.  (Seep.  1082.) 

Other  Varieties.  The  red  cedar  varies  exceedingly  from  seed.  At  White 
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Knights,  where  there  are  some  hundreds  of  trees,  some  are  low  and  spread- 
ing, and  others  tall  and  fastigiate  ; some  bear  only  male  blossoms,  and 
others  only  female  ones.  The  foliage,  in  some,  is  of  a very  light  hue  ; in 
others,  it  is  glaucous  ; and  in  some  a very  dark  green.  The  fruit,  also,  varies 
considerably  in  size ; but,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  variety  is  one  in  which 
the  branches  are  decidedly  pendent.  Miller  mentions  a variety  which  has 
leaves  like  a cypress.  There  are  a great  many  varieties  at  Elvaston  Castle; 
and  some  with  glaucous  foliage  of  very  great  beauty. 

The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  10  or  12  feet  in  ten  years  ; 
and  the  duration  of  the  tree  is  upwards  of  a century.  The  name  of  red  cedai 
has  reference  to  the  heart-wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a beautiful  red,  while 


2020.  J.  virgini ana. 


the  sap-wood  is  perfectly  white.  It  is  imported  into  England  for  the  manu- 
facture of  black-lead  pencils  ; though  the  Bermuda  juniper  is  preferred  for 
that  purpose.  In  Britain,  the  red  cedar  is  not  planted  as  a timber  tree  ; though, 
from  the  size  which  it  attains  in  deep  dry  sandy  soils,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  plant  it  in  masses  for  this  purpose.  As  an  ornamental  tree  or  large  shrub, 
it  is  highly  valued,  either  for  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  groups  along  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  more  especially  adapted  for  grouping  with  other 
Cupressinae,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  yew. 

J.  bermudidna  L.  and  J.  nepalensis  Hort.  (Cupressus  nepaldnsis  Hart. ) are 
described  in  our  first  edition. 

§ ii.  S abmce. — Leaves  of  the  adult  Plant  imbricated,  D.  Don. 

A.  Natives  of  Europe, 
m 6.  J.  Sabi'na.  The  common  Savin. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1472. ; Desf.  Hist,  des  Arb.,  &c.,  2.  p.  559. 
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Synonymes.  Sabine,  Fr. ; stinkender  Wachholder,  Ger. ; Planta  daunata  and  Cipresso  des  Maghi, 
Jtal. 

Engravings.  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  56.  f.  2. ; and  our  Jig.  2026. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  opposite,  imbricated,  somewhat  acute,  convex 
on  the  back ; the  male  catkins  pedunculate.  Berries  of  a blackish  blue, 
generally  monospermous.  (N.  Du  Ham.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  South 
of  Europe  and  Tauria.  Height  7 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introduced  before  1548; 
flowering  in  March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  blackish  blue  fruit  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year. 


Varieties. 

a J.  S.  1 cupressifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  p.  414.  J.  lusitanica  Mill. 
Diet.  No.  11.;  -Sabina  Dod.  Pempt.  854.  ; la  Sabine  male,  Fr. 
(Jig.  2021.)  — Leaves  like  those  of  a cypress, 
a J.  S.  2 t amariscifolia  Ait.  1.  c.  J.  -Sabina  Mill.  Diet.  No.  10.  la 

Sabine  femelle  (Jig.  2022.) 
a J.  S.  3 foliis  variegatis  Mart.  Mill. — 
Leaves  variegated. 


2021. 

J S.  cupressifblia. 


2022.  J.  S.  {amariscifolia. 


2023.  J.  S.  prostrata. 


2024.  J.  S.  alplna. 


ft*  J.  S.  4 prostrata.  J.  prostrata  Michx.  ; J.  repens  Nutt.  ; J.  hudsonica 
Dodd.  Cat.  1836.  (Jig.  2023.) — A low  trailing  plant,  seldom  rising 
above  6 or  8 inches  in  height,  but  rooting  into  the  soil,  and  extend- 
ing its  branches  to  a great  distance. 

ft*  J.  S.  5 alplna.  J.  alpina  Dodd.  Cat.  1836.  (Jig.  2024.) — Procumbent, 
and  more  slender  in  its  habit  ; but,  in  other  respects,  only  slightly 
different  from  J.  prostrata. 


The  savin,  though  generally  seen,  in  British  gardens,  as  a low  spreading 
shrub,  has  sometimes  an  upright  trunk,  clothed  in  a reddish  brown  bark,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  or  even  higher.  Its  branches  are  nearly 
straight,  very  much  ramified,  and  form,  with  the  trunk,  a 
regular  pyramid.  Its  young  branches  are  entirely  covered 
with  imbricated  leaves,  which  have  a very  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a very  bitter  taste.  The  male  flowers 
are  disposed  in  small  catkins,  on  peduncles  covered  with 
little  imbricated  leaves,  and  are  dispersed  laterally  along 
the  youngest  branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally 
produced  on  separate  trees,  and  are  disposed  in  the  same 
manner : they  are  succeeded  by  oval  berries,  of  a blue  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  black,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a 
currant : they  generally  contain  only  one  seed,  which  is 
long,  oval,  and  somewhat  compressed.  A very  common  ornamental  ever- 
green, thriving  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations  ; in  the  latter 
remaining  an  humble  prostrate  shrub,  and  in  the  former  attaining  a consider- 
able size. 


2025.  J.  Sabina 
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i 7.  J.  phceni'cea  L.  The  Phoenician  Juniper. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1471.  ; Pall.  Ross.,  2.  p.  14.  57.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.47. 

Synonymes.  Cedrus  phcenicea  m4dia  Lob.  Icon.  2.  p.  221.;  Oxycedrus  l^cia  Dod.  Pempt.  583.; 

Genevrier  de  Phenicie,  Fr. ; diclitnadliger  Wachholder,  Ger.  ; Cedro  licio,  llal. 

Engravings.  Pall,  lloss.,  t.  56. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  pi.  17. ; and  our  fig.  2026. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  obliterated,  imbricated,  obtuse.  ( Willd .) 
An  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  South  of  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Levant. 
Height  10ft.  to  20  ft.  Cultivated  in  1683.  Flowering  in  May  and  June, 
and  ripening  its  pale  yellow  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  young  branches  are  entirely  covered  with  very  small  leaves,  which  are 
disposed  in  threes  opposite  to  each  other,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the 
branches,  and  laid  one  upon  another  like  scales.  These  leaves  are  oval,  ob- 
tuse, somewhat  channeled,  and  convex  on  the  back,  perfectly  smooth.  On 


2026.  J.  phoenicea. 


some  of  the  branches,  a few  sharp  linear  leaves  are  found,  which  are  about 
3 lines  long,  and  quite  open.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  tree,  but  they  are  generally  on  different  trees.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  J. 
(Sabina.  The  berries  generally  contain  9 bony  seeds  in  each,  of  an  irregular 
oval,  slightly  compressed  and  angular  ; the  pulp  is  dry  and  fibrous,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  are  3 or  4 bladders,  filled  with  a sort  of  resinous  fluid.  Much 
less  common  than  so  fine  a shrub  deserves  to  be. 

* tu  8-  J-  (p.)  ly'cia  L.  The  Lycian  Juniper. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1471. ; Pall.  Ross.,  ii.  p.  14.  t.  56.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p 415. 

Synonymes.  J.  p.  (3  lycia  N.  Du  Ham.  vi.  p.  47. ; cipressen  Wachholder,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Ross.,  t.  56.  ; N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  17. ; our  fig.  2027.,  &ndfig.  2028.  Hum  Pallas. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  in  threes,  imbricate  on  all  sides,  ovate,  obtuse. 
Male  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  a conical  ament  ; and  the  fruit 
single  from  the  axils  below  them,  on  the  same  branch.  Berries  large,  oval, 
and,  when  ripe,  brown.  An  evergreen  shrub.  South  of  Europe,  Levant, 
and  Siberia.  Height  10ft.  to  15  ft.  Introduced  in  1759,  but  not  common 
in  collections. 

According  to  Pallas,  J.  lycia  is  an  entirely  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  trunk 
branching  from  the  very  bottom,  and  often  thicker  than  the  human  arm.  This 
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and  the  branches,  are  often  variously  deformed,  with 
scarcely  any  outer  bark.  The  wood  smells  very  strong, 
like  that  of  the  Bermudas  cedar. 
Branches  and  branchlets  wand- 
like, and  covered  with  a testaceous 
bark.  Shoots  dark  green,  dicho- 
tomous, and  imbricate  with  scale- 
formed  sharp  leaves.  Berries 
terminal,  globular,  middle-sized, 
nearly  black  when  ripe,  and  co- 
vered with  a glaucous  bloom  ; 
containing  3 or  4 stones.  Pallas 
adds  that  it  greatly  resembles  the 
dwarf  savin,  and  that  it  differs 
principally  in  the  greater  thickness 
of  the  shoots,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  acute  and  less  clustered.  A 
2027.  j.  (P.)  iycia.  very  doubtful  species. 


2028.  J.  (p.)  iycia. 


1 9.  J.  thuri'fera  L.  The  incense-bearing,  or  Spanish , Juniper. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1471. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2 , 5.  p.  413. 
Synonymes.  J.  hispanica  Mill.  Diet.  No.  13.;  Cedrus  hispanica,  &c., 
Tourn.  Inst.  p.  588. 

Engraving.  Fig.  2029.  from  a specimen  received  from  Mr.  Lambert. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  imbricate  in  4 rows,  acute. 
( Willd .)  An  evergreen  tree.  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Cultivated  in  1752.  Flower- 
ing in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  large  black 
berries  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

The  leaves  are  acute,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  four 
rows,  so  as  to  make  the  branches  appear  four-cornered. 
Berries  very  large,  and  black  when  ripe.  There  is  a 
tree  at  Mr.  Lambert’s  seat  at  Boy  ton,  which,  in  1837, 
was  28  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  9 in.  in  diameter.  It  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  deserves  to  be  extensively 
propagated. 


B.  Natives  of  Asia. 


i 10.  J.  exce'lsa  Willd.  The  tall  Juniper. 


Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  852. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synony7nes.  J.  Sabina  var.  Pall.  Ross.  2.  p.  15. ; Himalaya  Cedar-wood. 

Engraving.  Fig.  2030.  from  a plant  about  2 ft.  high. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  opposite,  somewhat  obtuse,  with  a central 
gland;  4-ranked  and  imbricate;  slender,  acute,  disposed  in  threes, 
and  spreading.  Stem  arboreous.  (Willd.)  A tall  evergreen  tree. 
Siberia,  Himalayas,  and  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Height  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  rarely  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1806,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  British  gardens. 

A very  handsome  and  elegant  tree,  with  an  upright  trunk  and 
slightly  pendulous  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  imbricated  in  4 rows, 
and  having  a raised  line  on  the  back.  It  is  a very  free  grower  ; 
and  apparently  as  hardy  as  J.  virginiana. 

11.  J squama'ta  D.  Don.  The  scaled  Juniper,  or  creeping 
Cedar. 

identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  2.  No.  66. ; D.  Don  FI.  Nepalensis,  p.  55. ; Royle  lllust., 

Synonymes.  J.  squambsa  Wall.  : see  Gard.  Mag.  1840,  p.  10. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2107.  in  p.  1110- 


Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  Leaves  in  threes,  closely  imbricated,  ovate-oblong,  50Jc6is£'ex" 
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more  or  less  pointed  ; remaining  on  after  they  are  withered  ; young  ones 
indexed  at  the  apex,  as  if  obtuse.  Berries  ovate,  umbilicate  on  the  top. 
Branches  and  branchlets  crowded,  round.  Stem  prostrate.  (Lamb.  Pin.) 
A large,  decumbent,  much-branched  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal,  and  on  the 
Bhotan  Alps.  Height  3 ft.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowering  in  August ; 
but  only  young  plants  are  in  British  gardens. 

«t  12.  J.  reci/rva  Ham.  The  recurved  Nepal  Juniper. 

Identification.  Ham.  MSS.,  as  quoted  in  Don’s  Flora  Nepalensis,  p.  55. 

Engraving.  Our  Jig.  2031. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate, 
loosely  imbricated,  smooth,  convex  beneath.  Berries 
roundish-oval,  tubercled.  Branches  and  branchlets 
recurved.  ( D . Don.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal, 
in  Narainhetty.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced 
in  1830.  Flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
November  following. 

It  forms  a graceful  bush,  or  low  tree,  from  its  pen- 
dulous habit ; and  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species,  not  only  by  this  circumstance,  but  by 
the  mixture  of  its  brown  half-decayed  chaffy  leaves  of 
the  past  year  with  its  greenish  grey  leaves  of  the 
present  year.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  and  soon 
begins  to  curl  up,  when  it  has  a rough  appearance, 
and  ultimately  scales  off.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  commoa 
juniper,  and  deserves  to  be  as  generally  cultivated. 

* J*  13.  J.  chine'nsis  L.  The  Chinese  Juniper. 

Identification.  Lin.  Syst.,  894. ; Reich.,  4.  277. ; Mant.,  127. ; ? Lour.  Coch.,  636. 

Synonyme.  ? J.  c.  Smith??  Arb.  Brit.  1st  edit.  p.  2505. 

Engravings.  Our  figs.  2032.  and  2033.  from  living  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  decurrent,  imbricate-spreading,  clustered ; stem 
leaves  in  threes,  branch  leaves  in  fours.  (Willd.)  An  evergreen  tree. 

China.  Height  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  Introduced  in 
1820,  or  before.  Flowers 
yellowish ; May.  Fruit 
blackish  blue  ; ripe  in 
November. 

There  are  two  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden  bearing  the  name 
of  J.  sinensis,  male  and 
female,  12  ft.  and  10  ft. 
high.  The  leaves  are  green,  2033.  j.  chinensa. 
short,  and  imbricated  ; the 
2032.  j.  chinensis.  fruit  rough,  angular,  and  dry. 

® 14.  J.  uvi'fera  D.  Don.  The  Grape-bearing,  or  large-fruited , Juniper. 

Identification.  Lamb.  Pin.,  2.  No.  67. 

Engraving.  Our^g.  2107.  in  p.  1110. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj-c.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4 rows. 
Branchlets  short,  erect,  crowded,  knotted.  Drupes  terminal,  roundish. 
(Lamb.  Pin.)  A decumbent,  much  branched,  evergreen  shrub.  Cape 
Horn,  and  the  only  species  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  rare  in  British  gardens. 

Other  Species  of  Juniperus,  of  recent  Introduction,  but  of  which  little  is  known. 

J.  tetragona  H.  B.  & Kth. — A shrub  with  low-growing,  almost  flat, 
branches  ; the  leaves  are  in  4 rows,  and  lie  close  on  each  other,  rather  thick, 

4 A 


2031.  J.  recurva. 
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obtuse,  egg-shaped  ; the  fruit  globular  and  small.  (Linncea,  vol.  xii.  p.  496.) 
Mexico,  on  mountains  at  from  10,000  ft.  to  11,000  ft.  elevation,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  4 or  5 feet.  Introduced  in  1838.  ( Gard . Mag.,  1839, 
p.  242.) 

J.  flaccida  Schiede. — A strong  high  tree  with  pendent  shoots,  with  4-rowed, 
scaled,  egg-shaped,  little  lance-like  leaves  ; the  fruit  globular,  with  projecting 
pointed  scales.  Introduced  in  1838.  (Ibid.,  p.  241.) 

J.  mexicana  Schiede.  — A high  pyramidal  tree  with  twigs  and  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  Cupressus  thurifera.  The  leaves  do  not  always  stand  in 
threes  on  the  twigs,  but  are  often  opposite  ; they  are  egg-shaped,  and  pointed  ; 
on  the  points  of  the  youngest  shoots  they  are  only  from  i to  f of  a line  long. 
(Ibid.,  p.  241.)  Had  not  been  introduced  in  1841. 

J.  dealbata  Hort.  — Supposed  to  be  a native  of  North-west  America.  It 
has  the  habit  of  the  common  juniper,  but  with  small,  imbricated,  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  rather  distant  on  the  shoots  ; the  latter  are  rather  slender,  and  of  a 
beautiful  glaucous  colour,  more  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  The 
scent  is  as  strong  as  that  of  J.  Sabina.  Quite  hardy.  Introduced  in  1839. 
Hort.  Soc.  (Gard.  Mag.,  1840,  p.  640.) 

J . jlagelliformis  Hort. — A native  of  China,  with  long,  slender,  closely  im- 
bricated shoots  (both  young  and  old),  very  much  resembling  fine  whipcord. 
Shoots  glaucous,  with  sharp  lanceolate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  globular, 
but  sometimes  slightly  angular,  and  very  glaucous.  Quite  hardy,  and  strikes 
freely  from  cuttings  of  the  two-years-old  wood.  Introd.  1839.  H.  S.  (Ibid.) 

J.  gossainthanea  Hort.  — There  are  small  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  closely  resemble  J.  chinensis,  but  the 
shoots  are  more  slender. 

J.  Bedfordiawa  Hort. — Closely  resembles  J.  virginiana. 

J.  Hudsomana  Pin.  Wob.  p.  208.  — A dwarf  procumbent  shrub,  about  2ft. 
high.  Probably  a variety  of  J.  Sabina. 

J.  barbadensis  L.,  described  in  our  first  edition,  is  here  omitted  as  being 
rather  tender. 

J.  hemisphce'rica  Presl  grows  above  the  boundary  line  of  trees  on  Mount 
Etna,  as  high  as  7,100  ft. ; but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 


Order  LXXVIII.  EMPETRA'CE.®. 

Identification.  Nutt.  Gen.,  2.  233.;  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  1826. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  dioecious.  Penanth  free,  composed  of  imbricated  scales, 
which  are  disposed  in  two  series.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner 
series  of  scales,  and  alternating  with  them.  Anthers  roundish,  of  two  distinct 
cells.  Ovarium  free,  seated  on  a fleshy  disk,  3 — 6-  or  9-celled.  Ovulum 
solitary,  ascending.  Style  1.  Stigma  radiating,  with  as  many  rays  as  there 
are  cells  in  the  ovarium.  Fruit  fleshy,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  perianth 
of  3 to  9 bony  cells.  Seed  solitary.  Embryo  terete,  in  the  centre  of  the 
albumen.  Radicle  inferior. 

Leaves  simple,  exstipulate,  alternate  or  subverticillated,  evergreen  ; 
linear,  heath-like.  Flowers  axillary,  minute.  — Evergreen  undirshrubs  ; 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America. 

The  genera  in  British  gardens  are  three,  which  are  thus  contradistin- 
guished : — 

E"mpetrum.  — Calyx  3-leaved,  with  six  scales  at  the  base.  Petals  and 
stamens  3.  Berry  depressed,  containing  6 — 9 stones.  (G.  Don.) 

Core'ma.  — Calyx  3-leaved,  naked  at  the  base.  Petals  and  stamens  3.  Berry 
globose,  containing  3 stones.  (G.  Don.) 

Cerati'ola. — Calyx  2-leaved,  with  4 bracteas  at  the  base.  Petals  and 
stamens  2.  Berry  globose,  containing  2 stones.  (G.  Don.) 


lxxviii.  .empetra'ce.®  : je/mpetrum. 
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Genus  I. 


7?'MPETRUM  L.  The  Crowberry.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice' cia  Triandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen. ,515. ; Juss.,  126. ; FI.  Br.,  1072. ; Tourn.,  t. 421 . : Lamb.,  t.  803.,  Gaertn. ; 1. 106 

Derivation.  From  en,  upon,  and  petros,  a rock  ; in  allusion  to  the  place  of  growth. 

Gen.  Chat'.  Calyx  3-leaved,  coriaceous,  with  6 imbricated  scales  at  the  base.  Pe- 
tals 3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  4 — 9-cleft.  Berry  depressed, 6 — 9-stoned.  (G.Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; linear,  tongue-shaped, 
obtuse  ; flat  above,  convex  and  marked  with  a membranaceous  line  beneath  ; 
dark  green,  shining.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  dark  red.  Berries 
black  or  red.  — Shrubs  small,  branchy,  procumbent ; natives  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds,  and  thriving  best  in  peat  soil. 


tt-  1.  E.  ni'grum  L.  The  black  Crowberry,  or  Crakeberry . 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1450.  ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  283. ; Mackay  FI.  Hib.,  p.  238. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  p.  431 . 
Synonymes.  .Erica  cocclfera  procumbens  Ger.  Emac.  p.  1383.  ; E.  Chris  folio  undecima  Clus.  Hist. 
1.  p.  45. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  526. ; our  fig.  2034.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  fig.  2035.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-oblong.  Berries  black  and  clustered.  (Hook.) 
A low  procumbent  evergreen  shrub.  Britain.  Height  6 in.  to  12  in. 
Flowers  purplish  white ; June.  Berries  brownish  black,  like  those  of  the 
common  juniper  ; ripe  in  November. 


Vanety. 

n.  E.  n.  2 scoticum  Hook.  Br.  FI.  p.  431.  — 

Rather  smaller  than  the  species. 

Cattle  do  not  browse  on  this 
shrub;  but  the  berries  are  eaten 
by  the  Scotch  and  Russian  pea- 
sants. It  thrives 
very  well  in  gar- 
dens, but  requires 
a moist  boggy  soil 
and  a shady  situa- 
tion. The  seeds 
remain  a year  in 
the  ground  before 

they  vegetate,  and  2034.  e.  nigrum.  2035. 

the  plants  are  very  slow  in  their  growth.  The  crowberry  is  the  badge  of  the 
clan  M‘Lean. 


«-  2.  E.  ru'brum  L.  The  red-fruited  Crowberry. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  713.  j Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1783. 

Synonyme.  Cranberry  of  Staten  Island. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1783. ; our  fig.  2037.  to  our  usual  scale,  and  fie.  2036. 
of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  and  branches  with  woolly 
margins.  Berries  red.  (Lindl.)  An  evergreen 
procumbent  shrub.  Southern  point  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  found  along  the  sandy 
coast,  spreading  over  the  stones,  but  especially 
thriving  at  the  back  of  the  low  sand-hills 
by  which  the  shore  is  often  skirted.  Height 
6 in.  to  1 2 in.  Introd.  1833.  Flowers  brownish 
purple;  July.  Berries  red ; ripe  in  November. 

According  to  Gaudichaud,  the  red  berries  are  pleasant  to  eat. 
freely  in  peat,  and  is  quite  hardy. 
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Genus  II. 


CORE'MA  D.  Don.  The  Corema.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Triandria. 


Identification.  D.  Don  in  New  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  ^ Lindl.  in  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot. 

Synortyme.  .E'mpetrum,  in  part,  L. 

Derivation.  From  korema,  a broom  ; in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  plant. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  3-leaved,  membranaceous,  naked  at  the  base.  Petals  3. 
Stamens  3.  Stigma  6-cleft.  Berry  globose,  3-stoned.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; scattered,  linear,  obtuse, 
spreading,  flattish  above,  and  revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  in  terminal 
heads,  sessile,  situated  on  a hairy  disk  ; white,  large : heads  having  villous 
scales.  Berries  white.  — Shrub  small,  erect,  branchy,  rigid,  covered  with 
resinous  dots  ; native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Closely  allied  to  .E'mpetrum,  from  which  it  has  been  recently  separated, 
and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  culture  in  British  gardens. 

«.  1.  C.  a'lba  D.  Don.  The  white-forned  Corema. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  New  Edin.  Phil.  Journ. 

Synonymes.  .E'mpetrum  album  Lin.  Sp.  1450.  ; E.  lusit&nicum,  &c., 

Tourn.  Inst.  579.  ; E rlca  erectis,  &c.,  Bank.  Fin. ; the  white-berried 
Heath,  Portugal  Crakeberry. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2038. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent. 

Leaves  linear,  with  involute  margins  ; somewhat  sca- 
brous above.  ( Willd.)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  Por- 
tugal. Height  6 in.  to  12  in.  Introduced  in  1774. 

Flowers  white;  May.  Berries  white;  ripe  Nov. 

Much  branched,  rigid,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots. 


2038.  C.&lba. 


«-  2.  C.  Conra'd/z  Torrey.  Conrad’s  Corema. 

Identification.  Torrey  in  Lit.,  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xvii. 

Synonyme.  E'mpetrum  Conrad?Y  Torrey. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2039.,  from  Dr.  Torrey. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves 
subverticillate,  alternate,  narrowly  linear ; 
young  glandularly  hispidulous,  adult  gla- 
brous. Flowers  in  small  heads,  terminal, 
axillary  ; scales  of  perianth  5 — 6,  obo- 
vate-oblong,  smoothish  ; stamens  3 — 4; 
style  3 — 4-parted  ; ovary  3 — 4-celled. 

(Torrey.)  An  evergreen  heath-like  un- 
der shrub.  N.  America,  in  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  and  other  districts, 
in  sandy  fields  and  in  pine  barrens.  Height  6 in.  to  1 2 in.  Introduced  in 
1841.  Flowers  whitish  ; April.  Berries  small,  reddish;  ripe  in  August. 


2030.  C.  Conradii. 


Genus  III. 


CERATI'OLA  Miclix.  The  Ceratiola.  Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Diandria. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  222. ; Lindl.  in  Nat.  Syst.  of  Botany,  ed.  2. 

Derivation.  From  keration,  a little  horn  ; in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  stigma. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  2-leaved,  membranaceous,  with  4 scales  at  the  base. 
Petals  2,  converging  into  a tube.  Stamens  2.  Stigmas  6-cleft.  Berry 
globose,  2-stoned.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen ; spreading,  needle- 
shaped,  obtuse,  glabrous,  and  shining ; marked  beneath  with  a narrow 
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furrow;  slightly  canaliculate  above;  about  | in.  long;  sometimes  crowded 
as  if  verticillate.  Flowers  unisexual  on  the  same  plant ; axillary,  sessile, 
numerous  (2 — 4),  rarely  solitary,  brownish  ; sometimes  (like  the  leaves) 
verticillate.  Bernes  yellow.  — 

Shrub  small,  upright,  branchy, 
rigid  ; native  of  North  America. 

Grown  in  British  gardens,  in  peat 

soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 

» 1.  C.  £ricoi'des.  The  Erica-like 
Ceratiola. 

Identification.  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p. 

222.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  t.  13. 

Engravings.  Pursh,  1.  t.  13. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t. 

2758.  ; our  fig.  2041.  to  our  usual  scale,  and 
fig.  2040.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  §c.  Flowers  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves,  solitary,  ex- 
cept a small  abortive  one  by  the 
side  of  the  principal  flower.  An 
upright  much  branched  evergreen 
shrub,  greatly  resembling  a heath ; 
very  handsome,  but  somewhat  ten- 
der in  British  gardens.  South  Caro- 
lina. Height  2 ft.  to  8 ft.  Introd. 

1826.  Flowers  brownish;  June. 

Berries  yellow ; ripe  in  October. 


Class  II.  ENDO'GENAE. 

Stems  inci'easing  from  within  ; Leaves  with  parallel  Veins. 

Order  LXXIX.  SMILA'CE^E. 

00  • 

Identification.  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  359. 

Synonymes.  7,ili&ceae,  in  part,  Juss.  ; Sarmentaceae,  in  part,  Nees;  Smilaceae,  in  part,  R.  Brown. 

Derivation.  From  Sm/lax,  a beautiful  youth,  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  this  plant  (see  Ovid, 
Met.)  ; or,  from  smile , a scraper,  from  the  roughness  of  the  stems  of  most  of  the  species. 

Ord.  Char.  Flowers  unisexual  or  bisexual.  Perianth  regular,  usually  6- 
parted ; but  often  4 — 8-parted.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  segments 
of  the  perianth.  Ovarium  free.  Styles  1 or  more.  Fruit  either  a capsule 
or  berry,  3 — 4-celled,  but  of  one  cell  by  abortion.  Seeds  1 to  3 in  each 
cell,  albuminous. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  mostly  evergreen  ; reticulated,  though 
the  genus  is  considered  monocotyledonous.  Flowers  corymbose,  axillary. — 
Rambling  shrubs,  rarely  attaining  a large  size  in  British  gardens ; natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Genus  I. 

— 1 

Al 

S'MI'LAX  L.  The  Smilax.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Hexandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1120. ; Reich.,  No.  1225. ; Schreb.  No.  1528.  ; Tourn.,  t.  421. ; Just., 
42.  ; Gaertn.,  t.  16. ; Mart.  Mill. 

Synonymes.  Smilax,  Fr.  and  Ger. ; Smilace,  Hal. 
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Gen.  Char.  Perianth  6-parted.  Stamens  6.  Styles  3.  Berry  3-celled  ; cells 
2-seeded.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  as  in  the  Order.  Flowers  corymbose,  axillary.  Shrubs,  climbing 
by  means  of  their  tendrils,  with  stems  that  are  generally  prickly.  Leaves 
with  veiny  disks.  The  tendrils  are  intrapetiolar  stipules. 

In  British  gardens,  they  grow  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  root.  They  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  from  their 
climbing  character,  as  being  generally  evergreen,  and  as  being  some  of  the  few 
hardy  ligneous  plants  which  belong  to  the  grand  division  of  vegetables  Mono- 
cotyiedoneae. 

§ i.  Stems  'prickly  and  angular . 

L 1 . S.  a'spera  L.  The  rough  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1458. ; Vill.  Dauph.,3.  p.  272. ; Mart.  Mill.,  No.  1. 

Synonymes.  Rough  Bindweed  ; Rogo  acerbone,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Schk.  Han.,  3.  328. ; and  our  fig.  2042. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  prickly,  angular ; leaves  toothed  and  prickly,  cordate, 
9-nerved.  ( Willd .)  A climbing  evergreen.  South  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1648.  Flowers  whitish ; 
July.  Berries  red ; ripe  in  September. 

Varieties. 

fL  S.  a.  2 auricutata  Ait.  — Leaves  ear-shaped  at  the  base. 

SL  S.  a.  3 mauritdnica.  S.  mauritanica  Poir.  — Introduced  in  1820,  and 
there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  and  in  some  private  collections. 

The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy,  spreading  wide,  and 
striking  deep  ; and  they  are  sometimes  sold  by  the 
druggists  of  the  South  of  Europe  for  those  of  S.  Sarsa- 
parilla, as  they  possess  nearly  the  same  qualities,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree  ; they  are  also  larger,  and  more 
porous.  In  British  gardens,  this  species,  which  is  per- 
haps the  handsomest  of  those  which  are  hardy,  is  com- 
monly trained  against  a wall ; but  it  will  also  attach  itself 
to  rough  stakes  or  trelliswork,  though  it  seldom  flowers 
when  so  treated.  2042.  s.aspera. 

L 2.  S.  exce'lsa  L.  The  tall  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1458.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5. 
p.  387. 

Synonymes.  S.  orientals,  &c..  Tourn.  Cor.  45.,  Bux.  Cent.  1. 

18. ; S.  aspera  Alp.  JEgypt.  ed.  2.  140. 

Engravings.  Bux.  Cent.,  1. 1.  27. ; Alp.  iEgypt.,  ed.  2.,  1. 141. ; 
and  our  fig.  2043. 

Spec.  Char.,  4'C.  Stem  prickly,  angular.  Leaves 
unarmed,  cordate,  9-nerved.  {Willd.)  A climb- 
ing evergreen  shrub.  Syria.  Height  6 ft.  to 
12  ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  greenish 
white  ; August  and  September.  Berries  red  or 
black ; ripe  in  November. 

Stems  4-cornered,  and  prickly ; mounting  to 
the  tops  of  tall  trees,  by  means  of  their  clasping 
tendrils.  Leaves  2 in.  long,  and  If  in.  broad  at 
the  base,  having  5 longitudinal  nerves,  but  no 
spines  on  their  margins.  The  roots  resemble  and 
possess  the  same  qualities  as  those  of  S.  aspera, 
but  are  inferior  to  those  of  S.  Sarsaparilla.  s043<  s-  eiciua. 

ft,  3.  S.  ru'bens  Wats.  The  red -tendriled  Smilax. 

Identification.  Watson  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  108. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  108. ; and  our  fig.  2044. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Stem  angular,  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-subcordate,  rather 
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obtuse,  mucronate,  coriaceous,  5-nerved ; margin 
mucronate-denticulate  near  the  base.  ( Wats.)  A 
handsome  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  North  Ame- 
rica, in  woods  and  by  streams.  Height  3 ft.  to 
4ft.  Flowers  greenish  white;  July. 

fi,  4.  S.  Sarsapari' LLA  L.  The  medicinal  Smilax, 
or  Sarsaparilla. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1459. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  249. 
Synonymes.  S.  peruviana  Sarsaparilla  Ger.  Emac.  859. ; S.  glauca 
Michx.  2.  p.  237.,  Walt.  FI.  Car.  245. ; the  glaucous-leaved  Smilax  ; 
Salsa  pariglia,  Ital. 

Derivation.  Sarsaparilla  is  compounded  of  two  Spanish  wqrds ; 
viz.,  zarza , red,  and  pariUa,  a little  vine. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  111.; 
and  owr  fig.  2045. 


2045.  S.  Sartapardla. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  prickty, 

angular.  Leaves  unarmed,  2o44.  s.  rtbens. 

ovate-lanceolate,  ending  in 

a long  sharp  point  ; 5-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
(Willd.)  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  North  and 
South  America.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Introduced 
in  1664.  Flowers  greenish  white;  August. 

Stems  shrubby,  long,  slender,  and  climbing.  Roots 
divided  into  several  long  slender  branches,  which  are 
somewhat  thicker  than  a goose-quill,  straight,  brown 
on  their  exterior,  but  white  internally,  and  from  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  long.  Sarsaparilla,  on  its  first  introduction, 
was  considered  as  a specific  against  numerous  dis- 
orders, and  it  is  still  employed  in  rheumatic  complaints 
scrofula,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

fl_  5.  S.  hasta'ta  Willd.  The  Spear-shaped  Smilax. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  782. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  249. ; 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  S.  Bdna  n6x  Michx.  FI.  Amer.  2.  p.  237.  ; S.  aspera  var.  Lam. 

Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  111.  f.  3. ; and  our  fig.  2046. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  subarmed.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acuminate  ; auriculate,  or  spear- 
shaped,  at  the  base  ; ciliated  or  prickly 
on  the  margin  ; 3 — 5 nerves.  Berries 

round.  ( Willd, .)  An  evergreen  climbing  2046 
shrub.  Carolina  and  Florida,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Height  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 
green ; August  and  September. 

fl_  6.  S.  Wa'tson i Swt.  Mr.  Watson’s  Smilax. 

Identification.  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  3.  p.  681. 

Synonymes.  S.  longifolia  Wats.  Dend.  Brit. ; S.  h.  2 lanceolata  Arb.  Brit. 
1st  edit.  p.  2512. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  110. ; and  our  fig.  2047. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  prickly,  angular.  Leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minated, somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  glabrous,  3 — 5- 
nerved.  Berries  elliptic.  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub. 
North  America.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1820, 
2047.  s.  watsom.  or  before.  Flowers  greenish  ; August. 

i.  7.  S.  Walte'r ii  Pursh.  Walter’s  Smilax. 

identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  249. 

Synonyme.  S.  China  Walt.  FI.  Car.  p.  245. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  smooth,  3-nerved. 
Berries  acuminate.  {Pursh.)  A climbing  evergreen  shrub.  Virginia  and 
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Carolina,  on  the  river  sides.  Height  3 ft.  to  5 ft. 
Introduced  in  1820,  or  before.  Flowers  greenish 
white;  August. 

fl-  8.  S.  macula'ta  Roxb.  The  spotted  -leaved  Smilax. 

Identification.  Roxb.  ; Royle  111.,  p.  384. 

Engravings.  Royle  111.,  t.  94.,  fig.  1. ; our  fig.  2048. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  angular,  prickly.  Leaves  cordate, 
somewhat  hastately  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  the  under 
sides  of  the  nerves  and  petioles  prickly.  ( G.Don .)  A 
climbing  evergreen  shrub.  Nepal,  1819.  Height  5 ft. 
to  1 0 ft.  Flowers  whitish  ; August. 


§ ii.  Stems  prickly,  round. 
fi_  9.  S.  Chi'na  L.  The  Chinese  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1459. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  388. 

Synonymes.  China  radix  Bauh.  Pin.  896. ; Smilax  aspera  minor  Plum.  Ic.  183. ; Sankira,  vulg« 
Quaquara,  &c.,  Kcempfer  Amcen.  Ex.  p.  781. ; Cena  gentila,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Blackw.,  t.  423.  j Kasmpf.  Amcen.,  t.  782.  j Pluk.  Amal.,  t.  408.  f.  l.j  and  our  fig 
2049. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round,  with  a few  spines  ; 
leaves  roundish-ovate,  with  acute  points,  5-nerved. 

( Wi/ld .)  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  China 
and  Japan.  Height  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1759. 

Flowers  greenish  white  ; August.  Berries  red. 

The  root  is  very  large,  fleshy,  and  reddish : it  is 
used  for  food,  in  some  parts  of  China,  instead  of 
rice;  and  is  considered  extremely  nourishing.  Brown 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Jamaica,  where  the  roots 
are  used  to  feed  hogs.  When  first  brought  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  cultivated  in  the  stove:  it  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  green-house ; and 
it  has  since  been  found  hardy. 

L 10.  S.  rotundifo'lia  L.  The  round-leaved  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1460. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  250. 
Engraving.  Our  fig.  2050. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaves 
roundish-ovate  or  cordate,  very  smooth,  5-nerved.  Ber- 
ries spherical.  ( Willd .)  A climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Height  6 ft. 
Introduced  in  1760. 

fi_  11.  S.  laurifo  lia  L.  The  Laurel-leaved  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1460.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  250. 

Synonymes.  S.  altera,  &c..  Plum.  Ic. ; S.  la' vis,  &c.,  Catesb.  Car.  1. 
t.  15. 

Engravings.  Cat.  Car.,  1. 1 15.  ; Plum.  Ic. ; and  our  fig.  2051. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  round ; main  stem  prickly. 

Branches  unarmed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic,  3- 
nerved.  Umbels  on  very  short  peduncles.  ( Willd .) 

A very  handsome  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  North 
America,  in  sandy  boggy  woods,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Georgia.  Height  1 0 ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1739.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; August.  Berries 
black  ; ripe  in  September  and  October. 

A_  12.  S.  7’amnoi'des  L.  The  Black-Bryony-like 
Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1460. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  251. 


2050.  S.  rotundifolia. 
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Synonyme.  S.  ZTrydniae  nlgrae,  &c.,  Calesb.  Car.  1.  t.  52. 

Engravings.  Cat.  Car.,  1.  t.  53.  ; and  our,/zg.  2052. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round  and  prickly. 
Leaves  unarmed,  cordate-oblong,  7-nerved. 
(Willd.)  A climbing  evergreen  shrub, 
rather  suffrutescent  than  woody.  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  in  sandy  wet  woods  and 
bogs.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers 
greenish  white  ; June  and  July.  Berries 
black  ; ripe  in  August  and  September. 


1 13.  S.  cadu'ca  L.  The  deciduous  Smilax. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1460. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  250. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2053. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round,  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed, 
ovate,  3-nerved.  (Willd.)  A deciduous  climber,  with  a 
flexible  stem,  armed  with  a few  short  spines,  black  at 
the  tip.  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  and  Canada. 
Height  30  ft.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  greenish 
white;  July.  Sparingly  produced  in  British  gardens. 

L 14.  S.  glau'ca  Sims.  The  glaucous  Smilax. 

Identification.  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1846. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1846.  ; and  our  fig.  2109-  in  p.  1110. 


2053.  S.  caduca. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  round,  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  rotund-ovate,  mucro- 
nate,  somewhat  nerved,  glaucous  beneath.  Peduncles,  short,  two-flowered. 
North  America.  Height  3 ft.  Introd.  1815.  Flowers  greenish  white;  July. 


2054.  S.  Bona-n<5x. 


§ iii.  Stems  unarmed , 4- angled . 
fl_  15.  S.  Bo'na-no'x  L.  The  Bona-nox,  or  ciliated,  Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1460.^;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  249. 

Synonymes.  S.  aspera  Indiae  occfdentalis  Bauh.  Pin. ; S.  variegata  Walt.  FI.  Car.  244. 

Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  111.  f.  1. ; and  our  fig.  2054. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stalks  unarmed,  angular.  Leaves  cordate- 
ovate,  with  an  acute  point,  ciliated,  7-nerved.  (Willd.)  An 
evergreen  climbing  shrub.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  woods. 
Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  greenish 
white;  June  and  July. 

Plukenet  mentions  a variety,  which  he 
has  figured  under  the  name  of  S.  B.  caro- 
liniana  Pltik.  Phyt.  t.^11.  f.  3. 

fL  16.  S.  latifo'lia  R.  Br.  The  broad-leaved  Smilax. 

Identification.  Brown  Prod.,  293. ; Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  390. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  2055. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  unarmed,  an- 
gular. Leaves  ovate ; base  half- 
heart-shaped or  obtuse,  glabrous, 

5-nerved ; petioles  bearing  tendrils. 

(Brown.)  An  evergreen  climbing 
shrub.  New  Holland.  Height  3 ft. 
to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1791. 

It  was  first  placed  in  the  green-house,  but  has  since 
been  found  to  stand  out  at  Kew. 

fi-  17.  S.  qljadrangula'ris  Muhl.  The  four-angled 


2055.  S.  latifolia. 


2056.  S.  quadrangulkns. 


Smilax. 

Identification.  Muhl.  in  Flora  Dan. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  249. 
Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  109. ; and  our  fig.  2056. 
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Spec . Char.,  tire.  Stem  tetragonous.  Leaves  unarmed,  ovate,  acute,  5-nerved. 
( Willd .)  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  North  America.  Height  5 ft.  to 
10  ft.  Introduced  in  1812.  Flowers  pinkish;  June  and  July.  Berries 
black  ; ripe  in  September. 

§ iv.  Stems  unarmed , round . 

i_  18.  S.  lanceola'ta  L.  The  lanceolate-feami 
Smilax. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1460.  ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 
p.  250. 

Synonyme.  S.  non-spin  6sa,  &c.,  Cat.  Car. 

Engravings.  Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  84.  ; and  our  fig.  2057. 

Spec.  Char.,  tire.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leaves 
unarmed,  lanceolate.  (Willd.)  An  evergreen 
climbing  shrub.  Carolina.  Height  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 

Introduced  in  1785.  Flowers  greenish  white ; 

July  and  August.  Berries  red  ; ripe  in  September. 

&_  19.  S.  virginia'na  Mill.  The  Virginian  Smilax. 

Identification.  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  9.  ; Mart.  Mill.,  No.  20. ; Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 
Engraving.  Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  110.  £ 4.  ; and  our  fig.  2058 

Spec.  Char.,  tire.  Stem  prickly,  angular.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
unarmed,  acuminate.  (Mill.)  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub. 
Virginia.  Height  5 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers 
greenish  white  ; June  and  July. 

This  species  is  somewhat  tender  ; but  there  are  plants  in  the 
2058.  s.  virginiana.  open  ground  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s. 

fl_  20.  5.  pu'bera  Willd.  The  downy  Smilax. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.,  p.,250. 

Synonyme.  S.  pdrnila  Walt.  Car.  244. 

Engraving  Our  fig.  2059. 

Spec.  Char.,  tire.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leaves 
oblong,  acute,  cordate,  indistinctly  5-nerved  ; soft 
and  pubescent  beneath.  Berries  oblong,  acute. 

(Willd.)  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub.  North 
America.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1806.  Flowers  greenish.  Berries  white. 

Kinds  of  Smilax  which  are  either  not  introduced,  or  of  which  we  have  not  seen 

the  Plants. 

S.  ovata  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  249.  — Stem  subarmed  ; leaves 
smooth,  ovate,  3-nerved,  and  very  shining  on  both  sides  ; berries  black.  A 
native  of  Georgia,  near  Savannah ; flowering  in  July. 

S.  alba  Pursh  1.  c.  p.  250. — Stem  subarmed,  slightly  angular;  leaves 
3-nerved,  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous  ; berries  white.  Found  by  Walter, 
in  sandy  ground  on  the  edge  of  rivulets,  in  Carolina  ; flowering  in  June. 

S.  pandurdta  Pursh  1.  c.  p.  251. — Stem  prickly;  leaves  ovate,  fiddle- 
shaped, acuminate,  3-nerved  ; smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Found  by 
Pursh,  in  sandy  woods,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina  ; flowering  in  July. 

S.  nigra  W.  and  S.  catalonica  Poir.  are  natives  of  Spain,  from  which  coun- 
try they  were  brought  to  England  in  1817.  The  first  is  probably  a black-ber- 
ried variety  of  S.  aspera. 

S.  horrida  Desf.  — A native  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1820. 

S.  Villdnds\a  Ham.,  S.  macrophylla  Roxb.,  (Royle  111.  vol.  1.  p.  384.,  and 
vol.  2.  t.  94.  fig.  2.  ; and  our  fig.  2109.  in  p.  1 110.)  has  elliptical,  mucronate, 
5-nerved,  smooth  leaves.  Mysore.  Not  yet  introduced. 

S.  alpina  W.  — A native  of  Greece,  introduced  in  1820. 
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Order  LXXX.  LILlA'CEiE. 

Ord.  Char.  Perianth  regular,  6-par  ted.  Stamens  6,  opposite  the  segments, 
and  inserted  in  their  bases.  Ovarium  free.  Style  1.  Capsule  3-celled,  3- 
valved,  with  a loculicidal  dehiscence.  Seeds  many,  generally  flat,  packed 
one  above  another,  in  one  or  two  ranks  ; testa  spongy  or  dilated.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  straight,  having  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  ( G . Eon.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  deciduous 
or  evergreen  ; with  parallel  veins.  Flowers  mostly  white.  — Shrubs  mostly 
evergreen  ; natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

In  British  gardens,  the  only  genera  which  contain  hardy  ligneous  plants 
are  two ; which  are  thus  contradistinguished  : — 

.ftu'scus.  Flowers  dioecious.  Stamens  5,  monadelphous.  Style  1.  Cells 
of  berry  2-seeded.  (G.  Don.) 

Yu' CCA.  Perianth  campanulate.  Stamens  thickest  at  top.  Stigma  sessile. 
Capsule  trigonal.  Seeds  flat.  (G.  Don.) 

In  our  first  edition  the  shrubby  species  of  Asparagus  are  included,  but  they 
are  here  omitted  as  not  being  perfectly  hardy. 


Genus  I. 


i^U'SCUS  L.  The  Butcher’s  Broom.  Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Triandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  534.  ; Juss.,  42. ; FI.  Br.,  1073.;  Tourn.,  t.  15.  j Lam.,  t.  815.;  G<ertn., 
t.  16. 

Synonymes.  Fragon,  Fr.  ; Mausedorn,  Ger. ; Rusco,  Ital. 

Derivation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called  Bruscus,  from  beux,  box,  and  kelem,  holly 
{Celtic),  box  holly;  or  from  buxus,  box.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  russus,  flesh- 
coloured  ; alluding  to  the  colpur  of  the  fruit.  The  word  ruscus  was,  however,  applied  to  any 
prickly  plant  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  ruscus  sylvestris,  the  holly,  &c. 

Gen.  Char.  Perianth  6-parted.  Stamens  6,  monadelphous,  antheriferous  in 
the  male  flowers,  but  naked  in  the  female  ones.  Style  1.  Berry  globose, 
3-celled  ; cells  2-seeded.  ( G . Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; alike  green  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  rising  from  the  midribs  of  the  leaves;  always  dioecious, 
except  in  R.  racemosus.  — Low  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Though,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  the  species  in  British  gardens  are 

treated  as  evergreen  shrubs,  yet,  in  a strict  sense,  they  are  biennial  plants, 

like  the  raspberry  and  the  bramble.  They  all  thrive  in  sandv  soil,  and  are 

readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root. 

*t_  1.  R.  aculea'tus  L.  The  prickly,  or  common , Butcher’s  Broom. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1474.  ; Eng.  Bot.,  t.  560. ; Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  235. ; Hook.  Br.  FI.,  p.  431. 

Synonymes.  R.  wyrtifMius  aculeatus  Tourn.  Inst. ; Box  Holly,  Knee  Holly,  wild  Myrtle,  prickly 
Pettigree ; Houx  Frelon,  petit  Houx  Buis  piquant,  Fragon  £pineux,  Fragon  piquant,  Fr. ; Stech- 
ender  Mausedorn,  Ger. ; Rusco,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  560.  ; and  our  fig.  2060. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$•<?.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  flowering  on  the  upper  side, 
without  a leaflet.  (.Smith.)  An  evergreen  suffrutescent  plant.  Britain. 
Height  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  Flowers  greenish  white  ; March  and  April.  Berries 
scarlet  ; ripe  in  the  beginning  of  winter ; very  ornamental. 

Varieties. 

R.  a.  2 rotundifolius  Barrel.  Ic.  517.,  Mart.  Mill.  R.  vulgaris  folio 
ampliore  Dill.  Elth.  333,  334.  t.  251.  f.  324. — Leaves  somewhat 
larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 

«_  R.  a.  3 laxus  Smith.  R.  laxus  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves  elliptic, 
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acute  at  both  ends,  branches  loose.  R.  flexudsus  Mill.  No.  6.,  Pro- 
fessor Martyn  thinks,  is  probably  this  variety. 

The  stems  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year  ; after  which  they  die  down  to 
the  ground,  like  those  of  the  raspberry,  and  some  species  of  Smiiax  and  Aspa- 
ragus. The  leaves  are  a continuation  of  the  branches  ; equally  firm  and 
equally  durable,  as  they  never  drop  off,  but  die  along  with  the  branch,  or 
frond.  The  roots  are  thick,  fleshy,  white,  branching  at  the  crown,  and  after- 
wards twining  about  each  other,  and  putting  out  frequent 
fibres,  like  those  of  the  asparagus  ; oblique,  and  striking 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  female  flowers  are  succeeded 
bv  bright  red  berries,  which  are  almost  as  large  as  wild 
cherries,  and  of  a sweetish  taste  ; having  two  large 
orange-coloured  seeds  in  each,  gibbous  on  one  side,  flat 
on  the  other,  and  extremely  hard.  The  green  shoots 
are  cut,  bound  in  bundles,  and  sold  to  the  butchers  for 
sweeping  their  blocks ; whence  the  popular  English 
name  of  butcher’s  broom.  It  is  also  used,  in  London, 
by  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  &c.,  for  sprinkling  the 
saline  liquor  over  the  tobacco  leaves.  The  tender  young 
shoots,  in  spring,  are  sometimes  gathered  and  eaten  by 
the  poor,  both  in  England  and  France,  like  those  of 
asparagus.  Planted  under  trees  or  shrubs,  the  i?uscus 
aculeatus  will  spread  into  large  clumps,  especially  in  loamy 
soil ; and,  as  it  retains  its  leaves  all  the  winter,  it  has  a good  effect  as  a low 
undergrowth,  more  especially  as  it  will  live  in  situations  so  shady  as  to  be 
unfit  for  almost  any  other  plant. 

j*  2.  R.  hypophy'llum  L.  The  under-leaf  Ruscus,  or  broad-leaved. 

Butcher's  Broom. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1474. ; Ait.  Hort.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p 420. 

Synonymes.  R.  latifdlius,  &c.,  Tourn.  Inst.  79. ; Lauras  alexandrlna 
Lob.  Adv.,  8[C.  509. ; Fragon  sans  Foliole,  Fr. ; breitblattriger  Mau- 
sedorn,  Ger. ; Bonifaccia  Ital. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  2040. ; and  our  fig.  2061. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  produced  underneath  the 
leaves.  ( Willd .)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  Italy 
and  Africa.  Height  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  Introduced  in 
1683.  Flowers  whitish  ; May  and  June.  Berries 
red,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  juni- 
per ; ripe  in  September  and  October. 

Variety. 

-i*  R.  h.  2 tnfolidtuvn.  R.  trifoliatus  Mill.  No.  5. 
— Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  placed  by  threes, 
with  flowers  on  their  upper  sides.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Zante,  and  some  other  of  the  Greek 
islands,  where  it  grows  about  2 ft.  high. 


2061.  R.  hypophyllum. 


It  3.  R.  (h.)  i/YPOGLo'ssuM  L.  The  Under-tongue  Ruscus,  or  double- 
leaved Butcher's  Broom. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1474. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  5.  p.  421. 

Synonymes.  R.  angustifolius,  &c.  Tourn.  List.  79.;  J/ypogl6ssum 
Lob.  Adv.  284. ; Uvul&ria  Brunf.  3.  96,  97. ; Fragon  £ Foliole,  Fr. ; 
Zungen  Mausedorn,  Ger. ; Lingua  pagana,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Adv.  1c.,  638. ; Barrel,  lc.,  250. ; Blackw.,  t.  128. ; 
and  our  fig.  2062. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  floriferous  underneath,  with 
leaflet.  (Willd.)  Alow  evergreen  shrub.  Italy, 
Idria,  Hungary ; and  Africa,  about  Algiers.  Height 
8 ft.  to  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  pale 
yellow  ; April  and  May.  Berries  red,  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  R.  aculeatus  ; ripening  in  winter. 
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«.  4.  R.  racemo'sus  L.  The  racemose  Ruscus,  or  Alexandria  Laurel. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1474. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  421. 

Synonymes.  R.  angustifblius,  fructu  summis  ramulis,  &c.,  Tourn.  Inst.  79.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  4.  ; 

Fragon  A Grappes,  Fr.  ; Trauben  Mausedorn,  Ger. ; Lauro  ideo,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 145. ; our  fig.  2063.  to  our  usual  scale  ; and  fig.  2064.  of  the  natural  size. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  ( Willd.)  A low  evergreen 
shrub.  Portugal.  Height  4 ft.  In- 
troduced in  1739.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow ; May.  Berries  red,  with  a 
round  coriaceous  white  disk  at  the 
base  ; ripening  during  winter. 

According  to  some,  this  species  is 
supposed  to  be  the  plant  with  which 
the  ancients  crowned  their  victors ; 
but,  though  the  stalks  are  flexible 
enough  to  wreath  easily,  and  the  leaves 
resemble  those  represented  on  ancient 
busts,  yet  the  fruit  being  terminal,  does 
not  agree  nearly  so  well  with  the  fruit 
represented  in  the  crowns  on  these 
busts  as  that  of  the  Zaurus  nobilis, 
which  is  axillary,  and  resembles  that  shown  in  the 
coronal  wreaths  of  classical  sculpture. 


2063.  R.  racemosus. 


2064.  R.  racemdsus. 


Genus  II. 


YU'CCA  L.  The  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle.  Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  456.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  291. ; N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  145. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  the  plant  in  Peru. 

Gen.  Char.  Perianth  campanulate,  6-parted,  regular.  Stamens  5,  thickest 
at  top.  Anthers  small.  Stigmas  sessile.  Capsule  oblong,  bluntly  trigonal  ; 
3-celled,  3-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds  flat.  (G.  Don.) 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  exstipulate,  evergreen  ; ensiform,  pointed. 
Flowers  large,  white ; disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles,  terminal. — Shrubs  ever- 
green, with  the  habit  of  palm  trees  ; natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
chiefly  on  the  sea  coast. 

In  British  gardens,  most  of  the  species  are  somewhat  tender.  They  prefer 
a dry  and  deep  sandy  soil,  or  a sandy  loam  ; and  they  are  readily  propagated 
by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  roots,  or  by  side  shoots,  which  are 
occasionally  produced  on  the  stem.  They  sometimes  ripen  seeds,  wl  ich,  if 
sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  and  placed  in  a moderate  h t-bed, 
will  come  up  in  six  weeks.  In  their  native  countries,  their  leaves,  eated 
like  the  stalks  of  hemp  or  flax,  afford  a fibre  which  may  be  used  like  mat  of 
those  plants,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  or  cordage ; and  the  stems,  mace- 
rated in  water,  deposit  a feculent  matter,  from  which  starch  may  be  procured. 
In  a floricultural  point  of  view,  all  the  species  are  highly  ornamental ; and 
no  lawn  or  flower  border  ought  to  be  without  some  of  them.  As  the  yucca 
grows  naturally  on  the  sea  shore,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  marine  gardens. 


1.  Y.  glorio'sa  L.  The  glorious  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  456. ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  291. 

Synonymes.  Y.  canadena  Aid.  Hort.  Par.  33. ; Y.  indica,  &c.,  Burr.  Rar.  70.  1. 1194. ; Y.,  or  Ydcca, 
peruana  Ger.  Emac.  1543.  ; Y.  nbva  gloribsa,  &c..  Lob.  Adv.  2.  p.  507. ; the  superb  Yucca;  Yucca 
nain  ; Yucca  k Feuilles  entiferes,  Fr.  ; prachtiger  Yukka,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1260. ; and  our  fig.  2065. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  entire.  ( Willd .)  A low  evergreen  shrub.  Virgi- 
nia and  Carolina.  Height  2 ft.  to  5ft.,  rarely  10  ft.  Introduced  in  1596. 
Flowers  white  ; July  and  August. 

Variety. 

« Y.  g.  2 foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836.  — Leaves  variegated. 

The  leaves  are  broad  and  stiff, 
but  thin  : they  are  of  a very  dark 
green,  and  end  in  a sharp  black 
spine.  The  flower-stalk  is  gene- 
rally about  3 ft.  high,  branching 
out  on  every  side  to  a considera- 
ble distance  ; but  the  flowers  are 
very  wide  asunder  on  the  stalk. 

Sometimes  the  panicles  of  flowers 
spring  at  once  from  the  centre  of 
the  leaves,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a stalk.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  and  hang  downwards ; 
and  each  petal  is  white  within, 
but  is  marked  with  a purple  stripe 
on  the  outside.  They  are  scent-  2065-  r.gioridsa. 

less,  and  are  seldom  succeeded  by 

seeds  in  England.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  make 
a kind  of  cloth,  and  also  cords,  which  they  use  to  fasten  their  houses  to- 
gether, and  to  make  their  swing  beds,  called  hammocks. 

At  Carthagena,  a starch,  or  rather  glue,  is  made  from 
the  stem,  which  may  be  eaten  or  made  into  paste. 

a.  2.  Y.  (g.)  supe'rba.  The  superb  Yucca. 

Identification.  Haworth  Suppl.,  Plant.  Suec.,  p.  35. ; Bot.  Reg.,  1698. 

Synonyme.  Y.  gloribsa  And.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  473. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  473.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1698. ; and  our  fig.  2066. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  arborescent.  Leaves  sword- 
shaped and  plaited,  with  a very  strong  spine.  Flowers 
ovate,  bell-shaped,  and  drooping ; pure  white.  (And.) 

A low  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding 
species,  but  rather  larger  in  all  its  parts. 

1 2066.  Y.  (g.)  superba 

ml  3.  Y.  ^loifo'lia  L.  The  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  457.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed  2.,  2.  p.  291, 

Synonymes.  Y.  arbon-scens,  &c.,  Dill.  Elth.  435. ; Y.  caul^scens  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  5.  p.  196. 
Engravings.  Dil.  Elth.,  t.  323.  f.  416. ; Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1700. ; and  our  fig.  2067. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  crenulate,  stiff.  (Willd.) 

A low  tree,  with  the  habit  of  a palm.  South 
America.  Height  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Introduced  in 
1696.  Flowers  white  ; August  and  September. 

Variety. 

«.  Y.  a.  2 pendula  Cat.  Hort.  Par.  p.  24. — 

Leaves  pendent. 

This  species  has  a thick  tough  stem  or  trunk, 
crowned  with  a head  or  tuft  of  stiff  narrow  light 
green  leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  slightly  serrated, 
and  the  points  ending  in  sharp,  strong,  very  hard 
spines.  The  flower-stalk  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves,  and  is  2 or  3 feet  high,  branching  out  so  as 
to  form  a pyramid.  The  flowers  grow  close  to  the 
branches,  and  form  a regular  spike : they  are  pur- 
plish without  and  white  within.  When  the  flowers  2o67.  v.  aiovfdiia. 
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have  dropped,  the  head  from  which  they  sprang  dies  ; but,  generally,  one  or 
two  young  heads  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalk,  below  the  old  head. 
Rather  more  tender  than  Y.  gloriosa. 

* 4.  Y.  draco'nis  L.  The  Dragon  Yucca,  or  droojjing-leaved  Adam's 

Needle . 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp  , 457.  ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  291. 

Synonyme.  Dracbni  fiirbori,  &c.,  Bauh.  Pin.  506. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  324.  117.  ; Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1894. ; and  our  fig.  2068. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  crenated,  nodding.  ( Willd .)  A low  evergreen  shrub. 
South  Carolina.  Height  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  ; some- 
times 6 ft.  Introduced  in  1732.  Flowers 
white  ; October  and  November. 

Leaves  narrow,  dark  green,  hanging  down, 
serrated,  and  ending  in  acute  spines.  Flowers 
pendulous,  milk-white,  with  a strong  unpleasant 
smell.  One  of  the  most  stately  species  of  the 
genus,  conveying  no  bad  idea  of  a palm  tree. 

The  great  peculiarity  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
distinguished  is,  the  spreading  of  the  flowers, 
the  segments  of  which,  instead  of  remaining 
closed  in  a globose  manner,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  species,  expand  till  they  diverge  from  the 
flower-stalk  nearly  at  a right  angle.  2068.  v.  draconu. 

* 5.  Y.  stri/cta  Sims.  The  upright  Yucca,  or  Lyon's  narrow  leaved  Adam's 

Needle. 

Identification.  Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2222. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2222. ; and  our  fig.  2069. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  With  a stem.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  stiff';  elongated  at  the  apex. 

Flower  stem  branched  at  the  base  ; branches 
simple.  Flowers  orbiculate,  bell-shaped.  (Sims.) 

An  evergreen  shrub.  Carolina.  Height  4 ft.  to 
5 ft.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  large,  green- 
ish white,  with  a purplish  tinge;  July  and  August. 

The  leaves  are  very  long,  straight,  and  tapering  to 
a long  point,  with  a very  few  scattered  threads  on 
the  margin.  They  are  of  a deep  green  edged  with 
yellow,  and  rigid  in  texture. 

*».  6.  Y.  recurvifo'lia  Salisb.  The  recurved-leaved  Yucca. 

Identification.  Salisb.  in  Parad.  Lond.,  31. ; Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  228. 

Synonyme.  Y.  recurva  Hort. 

Engraving.  Our  fig.  . in  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  With  a stem.  Leaves  linear  lanceolate;  green,  recurved, 
deflexed,  slightly  thready  on  the  margin.  Petals  broad  in  the  interior. 
(Salisb.)  An  evergreen  shrub.  Georgia,  on  sandy  shores.  Height  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  Introduced  in  1 794.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  with  a tinge  of  purple ; 
July,  August,  and  September. 

^ 7.  Y.  filamento'sa.  The  filamentose  Yucca,  or  thready  Adam's  Needle. 

Identification-  Lin.  Sp.,  457- ; Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.p.  291 

Synonymes.  Y.  f61iis  filamentbsis  Moris.  Hist.  2.  419. ; Y.  virgimana,  &c.,  Pluk.  Aim.  396. 
Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  900.  ; and  our  fig.  2070. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  serrated  and  thready.  ( Willd.)  A low  evergreen 
shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a herbaceous  plant.  Virginia.  Height  of  the  leaves 
a }n>  to  12  in. ; of  the  flower  stem  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1675.  Flowers 
large,  white  ; September  and  October. 

The  flowers  are  larger  and  whiter  than  those  of  F.  gloriosa,  and  sit  close 
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to  the  stalk.  On  the  sides  of  the  leaves  are  long  threads,  which  hang  down. 
J t is  perfectly  hardy. 


it  8.  Y.  (f.)  angustifo'li a Pursh.  The  narrow-leaved  Yucca. 

Identification.  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  227. ; Nuttall  Gen.  Pl,  Amer.,  1.  p.  218. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2236. ; and  our  fig.  2071. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Without  a stem.  Leaves  long-linear,  rigid ; margin  slightly 
filamentose.  Capsules  large,  obovate-cylindrical.  (Pursh.)  A low  ever- 
green shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a herbaceous  plant.  Banks  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Height  of  the  leaves  6 in.  to  12  in. ; of  the  stem  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  IntroJ. 
1811.  Flowers  greenish  white,  without  any  tinge  of  purple ; September. 
This  species  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Y.  stricta  ; but  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  more  recurved,  and  the  threads  on  the  margin  much  longer. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  humbler  growth  ; the  flower  stem  is  not  branched,  and 
the  flowers  are  more  oblong  than  round. 


* 9.  Y.  fla'ccida  Haw.  The  flaccid  -leaved  Yucca. 

Identification.  Haw.  Supp.,  p.  35. ; Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xxii.,  under  Y.  drac5nis. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.  ; and  onx  fig.  2072. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  all  very  flaccid,  weak, 
bent  below  the  middle  and  recurved,  very 
long  and  lanceolate,  flat,  concave  and  mu- 
cronulate  at  the  apex,  roughish  ; marginal 
filaments  strong,  yellowish.  (Haworth.)  A 
low  evergreen  shrub.  Georgia.  Height  of 
the  leaves  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  ; of  the  flower  stems 
3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers 
pale  yellow  ; July. 

A pretty  and  apparently  distinct  species,  well 
marked  by  its  thread-edged 
scabrous  leaves  and  pale 
yellowish  white  flowers. 

* 10.  Y.  glauce'scens  Haiv.  The  glaucescent  Yucca. 

Identification.  Haw.  Supp.  PI.  Sue.,  p.35. 

Engravings.  Brit.  Flow.-Gard.,  t.  53.  ; and  our  fig.  2073. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  concave, 
glaucescent,  straight;  margin  slightly  filamentose.  (Swt.) 

An  evergreen  stemless  plant.  North  America.  Height 
of  the  flower-stems  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  Introd.  1819.  Flowers 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  yellow  ; Aug.  and  September. 

Leaves  very  stiff,  concave,  of  a dull  glaucous  colour,  ter- 
minating in  a sharp  horny  spine  ; margin  entire,  with  here 
and  there  a slender  white  thread,  slightly  twisted.  It  has 
the  habit  of  Y.  filamentosa,  with  larger  and  more  numerous 
blossoms,  and  more  elegant  sharp-pointed  foliage. 


2072.  Y.  fliccida. 


2073.  Y.  glaucescent. 
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2079.  Cytisus  poly trichus. 


2080.  Robin ia  diibia. 
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208 ) . Halimodendron  argenteum  subvirescens. 


2082  Gleditschfa  triacJhithos 
brachycarpa. 


2081.  Pyms  astracftnica- 
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2090.  PJrus  (Sdrbus)  microcdrpa. 
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*097.  R.  (A.  c.)  canttcm*. 


8098.  Fr4xinus  (p.)  argdiJci'. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FIGURES. 


non 


. FrAxinus  pallida. 


2100.  FrAxinus  (a.)  carolinlin*. 
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2101  Philiyreafm.) 
pendula. 


2102.  Z/fciumTrew iiinum. 


2103.  Quercus  myitifolia. 


2108.  Th&ja  pllckta. 


2109.  Smllax  Vlllanduo. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES, 

WITH  CORRECTIONS. 


In  the  following  List  we  have  omitted  a number,  of  garden  names,  as  of 
doubtful  application  ; and  we  have  given  few  or  no  descriptions,  because 
most  of  the  plants  are  just  raised  from  seed,  or  introduced  from  abroad. 
A similar  list  to  the  present  has  been  given  in  the  Gardener  s Magazine 
every  year  since  the  publication  of  the  large  edition  of  the  Arboretum , and  will 
continue  to  be  given  yearly,  so  that,  by  referring  to  that  work,  the  latest 
introductions  of  hardy  woody  plants  may  always  be  ascertained. 

.Ranuncula'ceje  : Clemati'de^:.  Page  2. 

1 C LE'MATIS  californica  Gard.  Mag.  1841,  p.  13.,  is  a very  doubtful  species, 
said  to  resemble  C.  florida. 

1 A tra  gene  macropetala  Ledebour  MS.  G.  M.  1840,  p.  631.  A native  of 

Siberia,  resembling  A.  alpina,  and  probably  only  a variety  of  it. 

Several  suffruticose  species  of  Clematis  are  described  in  Torrey  and  Gray’s 
Flora  of  North  America , which  remain  to  be  introduced. 

Winter^' ceae.  Page  20. 

«*  iLLl'ciUM  religidsum  Sieb.  ? The  Skimi  of  the  Japanese.  Probably  a 
variety  of  I.  anisatum,  with  which  the  Japanese  ornament  their  temples. 
(G.  M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

Magnol//4v  ceas.  Page  21. 

2 Magnos Li\  grandiflbra  var.  Harwicus  Hort.  Said  to  be  raised  between 

M.  grandiflora  exoniensis  and  M.  fuscata,  and  to  be  quite  hardy.  (G.  M. 
1842,  p.  13.) 

& M.  purpurea  var.  hybrida  Hort.  A dwarf  variety,  well  adapted  for  a wall 
in  a small  garden.  ( G . M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

Berber a"  ceje.  Page  4 1 . 

Several  species  of  Berberis  and  Mahoma  have  lately  been  raised  from 
Himalayan  seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  to  which  names 
cannot  yet  be  given  with  certainty  ; but  the  following,  chiefly  raised  since  the 
printing  of  this  work  was  commenced,  are  considered  true  to  their  names : — 
& Be'rberis  vulgaris  fol.  purpureis  Hort.  This  is  a very  ornamental  plant, 
with  leaves  as  dark  as  those  of  the  purple  hazel.  Lawson’s  Nursery, 
Edinburgh. 

«t  M A HO' Nik  pallida.  ( Berberis  pallida  Hartw.  Benth.  Plant.  Hart.  p.  34. 
No.  268.)  Resembles  M.  Aquifolium,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller,  less 
spiny,  and  from  11  to  15  in  number.  Flowers  whitish  ; hence  the  specific 
name.  Found  in  Mexico,  where  it  grows  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  high.  (G.  M. 
1840,  p 631.) 

**  M.  gracilis.  (B.  gracilis  Hartw.  Benth.  PI.  Hart.  No.  271.)  Pinnate,  with 
4 pairs  of  leaflets,  slightly  toothed.  Mexico,  where  it  grows  about  6 ft. 
high.  (G.  M.  1840,  p.  631.) 

at  M.  irifoliata.  (B.  trifoliata  Hartw.  Bot.  Reg.  Chron.  149.  1841 .)  Trifoliate, 
with  small  yellowish  green  prickly  folioles,  and  fruit  of  a yellowish  green 
when  ripe.  Mexico,  and  about  as  hardy  as  M.  fascicularis.  (G.  M.  1840, 

p.  631.) 
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The  following  species  will  probably  be  very  shortly  introduced,  and,  indeed, 
are  perhaps  already  in  a seedling  state  in  the  H.  S.  Garden  : — 

M.  lanceolatum.  ( B . lanceo latum  Benth.  PI.  Hart.  p.  34.  No.  269.)  Pin- 
nate, with  long  slender  leaves,  and  13 — 17  leaflets,  very  spiny,  and  of  a 
dark  green.  Mexico,  on  mountains,  where  it  grows  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft. 
high.  Considered  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Mexican  species.  ( G . M. 

1840,  p.  632.) 

« M.  angustifolia.  ( B . angustifolia  Hartw.  Benth.  PI.  Hart.  No.  270.)  Re- 
sembles M.  fascicularis,  but  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Leaflets 
5 — 7,  light  green,  and  very  spiny.  Mexico,  where  it  grows  from  6 ft.  to 
8 ft.  high,  with  purple  fruit,  sweet  to  eat. 

® M.  Hartiuegn.  (R.  Hartwegii  Benth.  PI.  Hart.  No.  272.)  Pinnate,  with 
11 — 15  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  M.  ^(quifo- 
lium,  and  of  the  same  light  green  as  those  of  that  species.  Mexico. 
Flowering  in  April. 

Aurantia'cea:.  Arb.  Brit .,  1st  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

« Limo'nia  Laureola  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  t.  245.,  Royle  Illust.  vol.  i.  p.343. 
The  only  species  of  this  order  found  on  the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  for  some  months  buried  under  snow. 
Raised  in  the  H.  S.  Garden  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle  in  1841, 
and  probably  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  winters  against  a wall.  ( G . M. 

1841,  p.  608.) 

i/ypERiCA'cEA:.  Page  74. 

® Hype'ricum  Yosmarinifolium  Lam.  Diet.  ; Tor.  and  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  A 
pretty  narrow-leaved  species,  from  Kentucky,  where  it  grows  2 ft.  high, 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  ( G . M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

j4cera'cea:.  Page  78. 

*t  A'CER  Icevigatum  Wall.  Plant.  As.  Rar.  2.  p.  3.  t.  104. ; Arb.  Brit.  1st  ed. 

р.  431.  Leaves  undivided,  oblong,  acuminate,  smooth,  and  shining. 
Nepal,  on  high  mountains,  where  it  forms  a tree  40  ft.  high.  Dr.  Wallich 
thinks  it  may  prove  hardy  in  England.  H.  S.  ( G . M.  1840,  p.  632.) 

¥ A.  colchicum  Hartwiss.  A very  handsome  and  distinct  plant,  nearly  allied 
to  A.  platanoides  Lobelw;  but  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  more  pointed, 
the  bottom  lobes  lapping  over  the  footstalk,  their  texture  thinner,  and 
their  colour  more  glaucous  than  those  of  A.  p.  Lobelzi.  Abchasien ; 
whence  it  was  imported  by  Booth  of  Hamburg  in  1838,  and  introduced 
into  England  in  1840.  (G.  M.  1840,  p.  632.) 

¥ A.  colchicum  var.  rubrum  Booth  MS.  From  the  beginning  of  the  season 
till  late  in  autumn  the  leaves  are  of  a bright  pinkish  purple.  The  bark 
is  brownish,  while  that  of  the  species  is  of  a pea-green,  like  the  bark  of 
Negundo  /raxinifolia. 

± A.  campestre.  Add  as  Varieties  : — “A.  c.  rubris  Booth  : samaras  red.  A. 

с . lieterocarpum : samaras  variously  formed.” 

If  A.  glabrum  Torr.  and  Gr.  Flor.  1.  p.  207.  A shrub  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  leaves  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  common  currant  in 
size  and  shape.  Not  yet  introduced. 

¥ A.  tripartitum  Nutt.  Torr.  and  Gr.  Flora,  1.  p.  247.  A shrub  found  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  and,  like  it, 
not  yet  introduced. 

If  A.  grand identd turn  Nutt.  Torr.  and  Gr.  Flora,  1.  p.  247.  (?  A.  barbatum 
Dough,  not  of  Michx.)  A shrub  or  low  tree  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  leaves  smaller  than  those  of  A.  saccharinum.  Not  yet  intro- 
duced. 
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./22scula'cee.  Page  123. 

? ffiscULUS  ( H .)  rubicunda,  p.  126.,  was  thus  originated.  M.  Michaux 
received,  in  1812,  seeds  of  Pavia  from  North  America,  which  were  sown 
by  M.  Camuzet  in  the  Paris  Garden  ; and  amongst  the  plants  which  came 
up  was  one  different  from  all  the  others,  which  is  the  JE.  rubicunda  of 
British  Gardens.  It  flowered  in  three  years,  that  is,  in  1815.  ( Hort . 
Beige , 1836,  p.  97.) 

Capparjda'cee.  Arb.  Brit .,  1st  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

¥ Iso'meris  arborea  Nutt.  Torr.  and  Gr.  Flora,  1.  p.  124.;  Bot.  Mag.  n.  ser. 
t.  3842.  A low  tree  from  California,  with  a long  taproot,  and  a very 
spreading  head.  The  stem  is  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  very 
knotty,  and  the  wood  hard  and  yellow.  Leaves  3-foliolate,  lanceolate, 
mucronulate,  glabrous.  Flowers  larue,  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes.  H.  S. 
(G.  M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

Fita'cee.  Page  135. 

1 Yi'tis  parvifolia  Royle’s  lllust.  p.  145.  A very  curious  species  of  vine, 
from  elevated  situations  in  the  Himalayas,  with  exceedingly  small  leaves 
for  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Tooting  Nursery.  (G.  M.  1842, 
P-  13-) 

1 V.  heterophylla  Sieb.  ? A beautiful  and  very  desirable  climber,  from  Japan, 
with  variegated  leaves.  Probably  the  Fitis  heterophylla  of  Thunberg,  a 
native  of  Java,  Mr.  Gordon  thinks  it  is  nearly  related  to  Cissus  antarc- 
tica,  but  with  the  leaves  much  more  jagged  and  variegated  with  white. 
It  produces  small  blue  fruit  in  clusters,  which  are  very  ornamental. 
Tooting  Nursery.  (G.  M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

Aquifolia'cee.  Page  155. 

? Vlex  Aquifolium.  Add  as  a Variety : — “ I.  A.  pendulum.  A very  remark- 
able variety,  with  shoots  as  decidedly  pendulous  as  those  of  Sophora 
japonica  pendula.  The  original  tree  is  in  a private  garden  in  Derby,  from 
which  it  has  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Barron  at  Elvaston  Castle. 

? I.  Perado,  p.  161.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  of  this  species  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden  resemble  so  much,  in  all  respects,  those  of  the 
common  holly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  their  being  one 
and  the  same  species.  ( G.  M.  1842.) 

® I.  latifcrlia  Hort.  (?  I.  /aurifolia  Hort.)  A splendid  hardy  evergreen 
shrub  from  Japan.  Leaves  large,  oval,  sometimes  9 in.  long.  Intro- 
duced from  the  Continent  in  1841,  and  quite  hardy.  (G.  M.  1842, 
p.  13.) 

jRhamna'cea;.  Page  166. 

& * Ceano'thus  velutinus , p.  181.,  is  now  introduced.  C.  a.  2 intermedins,  Mr. 
Gordon  considers  should  be  C.  a.  2 var . pallidus. 

& R ha'mnus  Wicklius  Jacquin.  Resembles  R.  infectorius,  but  has  larger  leaves. 
It  was  raised  in  1839  in  the  H.  S.  Garden,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Fischer,  and  is  quite  hardy. 

& R.  p runifolius  Booth  (not  of  Smith,  p.  178.).  A low  shrub  from  North 
America  which  has  not  yet  flowered. 

Anacardia'cee.  Page  184. 

St  DuvaU'a  longifolia  Hort.  Raised  in  1839  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  from 
seeds  received  from  Chili.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  long  bright  green 
leaves,  and  it  is  hardier  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  (G.  M. 
1840,  p.  632.) 
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Legumino'sa:.  Page  194. 

¥ Sofho'ra  [?  japonic  a]  grandifldra  Hort.  Introduced  from  the  Continent 
in  1841,  but  whether  hardy  or  not  is  uncertain.  ( G . M.  1842,  p.  13.) 

% S.  japonica  pubescens  Booth.  A variety  with  the  leaves  rather  more  pu- 
bescent than  those  of  the  species. 

^ G eni'sta  thyrsijlbra  Booth.  A shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  4 ft.,  pro- 
lific in  large  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
the  South  of  Europe.  In  all  probability  already  described  under  some 
other  name. 

& Indigo'fera  nepalensis  Hort.  A free-growing  shrub,  apparently  hardy. 
This  is  probably  a garden  name  applied  to  one  of  the  numerous  species 
of  Indigofera  from  the  North  of  India,  where  they  abound.  There  is 
frequently  one  species  raised  from  these  seeds  which  is  much  hardier 
than  the  others,  with  rather  large  bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  which  stood 
last  winter  without  any  protection  in  an  open  border;  and  Dr.  Royle  says 
that  there  are  many  which  grow  very  high  up  the  hills,  which  should  be 
quite  hardy  in  England.  ( G . M.  1842,  p.  17.) 

Caraga'na  Gerard\ax\?L  Royle  Must.  vol.  i.  p.  198.  t.  34.  fig.  1.  The 
Tartaric  Furze  of  travellers.  A very  distinct  species,  having  all  the 
leaves  terminated  by  a spine,  in  the  manner  of  Astragalus  TYagacantha 
(p.  246.).  It  grows  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
16,000  ft.,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens.  H.  S.  in  1839.  ( G . M. 
1840,  p.  633.) 

A STRA'GALUS  fruticdsus  Dec.  An  under-shrub  from  Siberia,  smooth,  and 
scarcely  ligneous ; fit  only  for  rockwork  or  to  be  kept  in  pots,  as  the 
moisture  of  autumn  and  winter  soon  destroys  it.  Raised  in  the  H.  S. 
Garden  in  1839,  from  seeds  received  from  Baron  Jacquin.  (G.  M. 
1840,  p.  633.) 

A.  vimineus  Dec.  A pretty  little  shrubby  species  from  Siberia,  rather 
difficult  to  keep,  except  in  pots  or  on  rockwork.  Hammersmith  Nursery 
in  1839.  (G.  M.  1640,  p.  633.) 

7?osavcea:.  Page  261. 

-*  A my'gdalus  Pallasii  Ledebour.  (A.  pedunculata  Pallas.)  A very  pretty 
decumbent  under-shrub,  quite  hardy.  H.  S.  in  1839,  or  before.  ( G . 
M.  1840,  p.  633.) 

s3 k P ru'NUS  Mume  Sieb.  The  dwarf  or  creeping  Plum  of  the  Japanese.  It 
bears  yellow  fruit,  which  the  Japanese  pickle  as  we  do  cucumbers  or 
walnuts.  There  are  many  varieties.  Tooting  Nursery  in  1841.  ( G . 
M.  1842,  p.  18.) 

£s  C e'rasus  Laurocerasus  var.  colchica  and  C.  L.  var.  Emerelli  (?)  are 
varieties  of  the  common  laurel,  received  from  Belgium  in  1841.  Toot- 
ing Nursery.  ( G . M.  1842,  p.  14.) 

ifc  S RIRMSA  fissa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Misc.  No.  170.  1840.  A beautiful 
species  resembling  S.  tfriaefolia,  introduced  from  Mexico,  where  it  was 
found  by  Hartweg,  growing  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  It  is  expected  to 
be  quite  hardy.  H.  S.  in  1839.  (G.  M.  1840,  p.  633.) 

S.  lanceo/ata  Poir.  Diet.  7.  353.,  Cambess.  in  Ann.  Soc.  Nat.  1.  366.  t.  25. 
(S.  Reevesia'tta  Hort.)  Resembles  S.  bella,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
lanceolate,  lobed,  and  serrated  leaves,  nearly  evergreen.  Introduced 
from  Japan  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  Knight’s  Exotic  Nursery,  1839.  (G 
M.  1840,  p.  633.) 

& S.  rotundifolia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  159.  1840.  Resembles  S 
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cuneifolia  (p.  305.),  but  differs  from  it  in  the  leaves  being  quite  round 
and  large.  Raised  in  1839,  in  the  H.  S.  Garden,  from  seeds  received 
from  Cashmere.  ( G . M.  1840,  p.  633.) 

Several  species  of  ligneous  Spirae'a  are  described  by  Torrey  and  Gray 
which  are  not  yet  introduced. 

¥ Nutta'LLw  cerasiformis  Torr.  and  Gray.  A tree  with  the  habit  of  Ame- 
lanchier  canadensis  found  in  the  margins  of  pine  woods  in  the  back  part 
of  N.  California,  but  not  yet  introduced. 

& llu'BUS  lasiocdrpus  Royle  Illust.  (p.  203.)  A free-growing  hardy  species 
from  the  Himalayas,  which  bears  a grateful  fruit.  Considered  by  Mr. 
Gordon  as  a synonyme  to  R.  micranthus,  p.  312.  Tooting  Nursery. 
(G.  M.  1842,  p.  14.) 

sfc  R.  tnlobus  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  566.  An  erect  shrub  from  Mexico,  with  large 
white  flowers  and  purple  fruit.  Raised  in  1841  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Hartweg.  H.  S.  ( G . M.  1841,  p.  609.) 

^ Cratae'gus  Oxyacantha  oxypkylla  is  the  name  given  to  a pendulous  variety 
of  the  common  hawthorn  found  in  a bed  of  seedlings  at  Somerford  Hall, 
and.mentioned  in  p.  376. 

¥ C.  O.  fructu  coccineo  Hort.  A variety  with  large  scarlet  fruit,  of  which 
there  are  plants  in  Backhouse’s  Nursery,  York. 

st  C.  P yracantha  fructu  dlbo  Hort.  A variety  with  white  fruit.  Tooting 
Nursery. 

The  following  species  are  described  in  Torrey  and  Gray’s  Flora,  but 
none  of  them  are  yet  introduced  : — 

*£  C.  rivulaiis  Torr.  et  Gray.  Arborescent,  and  nearly  glabrous,  with  leaves 
about  as  entire  as  those  of  the  apple. 

*£  C.  coccinea  var.  viridis , C.  c.  var.  p opulifdlia,  C.  c.  var.  oligdndra  (few- 
anthered),  and  C.  c.  var.  mollis. 

i C.  arborescens  Torr.  et  Gray.  Unarmed,  with  lanceolate  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  C.  joyrifolia.  A tree  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  in  Georgia 

If  C.  aestivalis  Torr.  et  Gray.  ( C . opaca  Hook.)  A tree  20  or  30  feet  high  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

¥ C.  berberifo/ia  Torr.  et  Gray.  A tree  found  in  Louisiana,  which  grows 
from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  doubtful  species. 

% Cotonea'ster  bacilldris  Wall.  ined.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  No.  1229.  Deciduous. 
Leaves  obovate,  drawn  down  into  the  petiole,  glabrous.  Cymes  many- 
flowered.  H.  S.  in  1841.  ( G . M.  1841,  p.  608.) 

± C.  nummularia,  p.  409.  Omit  “ Eriobotrya  ellfptica  Lindl.,”  as  a Synonyme. 

Amela'nchier  canadensis  Torr.  et  Gray.  All  the  American  kinds  in  British 
gardens  are  considered  by  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  in  which  opinion  we  concur,  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  both  in  this  and  in  the  large  addition. 

i A.  ( v .)  ovalis  2 subcorddta,  p.  416.  Add  as  a Synonyme  : “ Petromeles  ovalis 
subcordata  Jacquin.”  ((?.  M.  1840,  p.  634.) 

31  Fy'RUS  heterophylla  Booth.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  those  of  the  common  hawthorn,  but  finely  serrated  in  the  edges,  and 
glabrous.  A native  of  Dalmatia.  H.  S.  ( G . M.  1840,  p.  634.) 

Philadelpha'cea:.  Page  460. 

P hilade'lphus  mexicanus  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  p.  61.  No.  458.,  Bot. 
Reg.  Chron.  No.  118.  1841.  Resembles  P.  laxus;  but  the  leaves  are 
nearly  entire,  and  rather  smaller.  It  is  hardy,  and  forms  a graceful  little 
bush. 
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Grossula'cea:.  Page  468. 

& Ri  bes  tauricum  Jacquin  is  apparently  a variety  of  R.  petrae'um,  p.  478. 

^ralia'cea:. 

fi-  H edera  HcAr.  Add  : “ H.  H.  var.  tauvica  Booth.  A distinct  variety,  with 
very  small  dark  green  leaves.  {G.  M.  1842.)” 

Corna'cea:.  Page  501. 

& C ORNUS  grandis  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  p.  38.  No.  298.  Resembles  C. 

sericea ; but  it  forms  a small  tree  in  Mexico,  with  leaves  3 — 5 in.  long, 
smooth,  and  deep  green  above  and  hoary  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in 
small  heads,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  sloe,  and  purplish  black. 
H.  S.  {G.  M.  1840,  p.  634.) 

to  & C.  macrophylla  Wall.  A beautiful  sub-evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  from 
the  Himalayas,  found  growing  on  similar  heights  with  Benthamia 
fragifera.  Leaves  6 in.  long,  and  2\  in.  broad.  H.  S.  {G.  M.  1840, 
p.  634.) 

Sambu'cea:.  Page  513. 

to  V ibu'rnum  Awafuki  Sieb.  ? (?  V.  japonicum  Hort .)  Leaves  opposite, 
shining,  ovate,  somewhat  waved  on  the  margin.  A beautiful  evergreen, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  prove  quite  hardy.  Easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  at  any  season.  Tooting  Nursery.  {G.  M.  1842,  p.  14.) 

safe  V.  sinense  Zeyh.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  subdentate,  opposite  ; margins 
subreflexed.  A hardy  evergreen,  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  at  any 
season.  ( Ibid .) 

afe  Y.  Mullaha  Ham . Royle  Illust.  p.  236.  ( V . stellulatum  Wall.)  Leaves 
rotund,  subrugose,  blunty  dentate,  woolly  beneath.  A shrub  from 
elevated  situations  in  the  Himalayas,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Nearly 
allied  to  V.  cotinifolia  D.  Don.  A very  desirable  species,  and  very  likely 
to  prove  quite  hardy.  {Ibid.) 

•**  V.  pygmcea  Royle.  Leaves  opposite,  trilobate,  subserrate.  A very 
curious  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  from  1ft.  to  1ft.  6 in.  in  height;  native 
of  the  Himalayas.  A most  desirable  plant  to  represent  the  section 
O'pulus  in  a miniature  arboretum.  Raised  in  the  Tooting  Nursery,  from 
seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle.  Quite  hardy.  {Ibid.) 

Lonice'r£>e.  Page  525. 

Loni'cerx  cilibsa  Poir.  Mr.  Gordon  suspects  this  to  be  only  a variety  of 
L.  (p.)  Douglass,  p.  530.,  with  leaves  ciliose,  and  the  flowers  not  quite 
so  bright. 

jErica'ce je.  Page  555. 

«.  Andro'meda  r osmarinifo/ia,  p.  561.,  is  only  a large-leaved  variety  of  A.  po\i- 
folia,  but  rather  distinct. 

Arctosta'phylos  pungens  H.  et  B.  Nov.  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  278.  t.  259. 
A singular  species,  with  small  greyish  entire  lanceolate  leaves  ; prostrate 
and  quite  hardy.  Mexico.  H.  S.  {G.  M.  1840,  p.  634.) 

A.  nitida  Benth.  Plant®  Hartweg.  No.  483.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub, 
with  oblong  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  smooth  on  both  sides  and  shining 
above.  Mexico,  on  the  Carmen  Mountains. 

n.  Perne’ttya  angustifblia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  63.  1840.  (P.  phillyreaefolia 
Hort.)  Leaves  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  other  introduced 
species.  A very  pretty  evergreen  from  Chili.  {G.  M.  1840,  p.  634.) 

Olea'cea:.  Page  628. 

& Ligi/ strum  nepalense,  p.  631.  Add  as  a Synonyme : “ L.  vestitum 
Wall.  Cat.  No.  6304.” 
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& Syri'nga  Emodi,  p.  638.  Add  as  a Synonyme:  “ S.  fndica  Wall.” 

dfe  * J asmi'num revolution,  p.655.  For  the  Synonyme  “X  chrysanthemum,” 

read  “ J,  chrysanthum  and  add  “ Wall.”  to  the  Identification. 

jPoly gona  cea;.  Page  677. 

& Poly'gonUM  volcdnicum  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  No.  562.  Suffruticose,  with 
thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  often  solitary.  Mexico,  on  the  Carmen 
Mountains.  H.  S.  ( G . M.  1841,  p.  609.) 

Ascikpiada'  CE&.  Page  658. 

1 Mo^e'nia  odorata  Lindl.  This  curious  plant  has  proved  as  hardy  as  the 
Physianthus  albens,  which  it  greatly  resembles  ; but  differs  in  having 
much  larger  cordate  leaves,  and  smaller  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  bota- 
nical structure.  The  flowers  are  white,  sweet-scented,  and  solitary. 
(G.  M.  1840,  p.  635.) 

iS'olana'cea:.  Page  663. 

j*  Fabia'nx  imbricata  R.  et  P.  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1839,  t.  59.  A small  bright 
green  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a tamarisk,  or  rather  of  a thuja;  and 
when  in  flower  loaded  with  snow-white  blossoms,  resembling  those  of  a 
peach.  Chili,  in  1838.  It  has  proved  hardy  in  several  collections  last 
winter,  and  \vill  make  a great  addition  to  the  hardy  heath  border. 

Thymela'cea:.  Page  686. 

« D a'phne  AuclclandW  Lindl.  Allied  to  D.  alpina.  A fine  evergreen  species 
from  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft.,  near 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  H.  S.  ( G . M.  1840,  p.  635.) 

jEljeagna'cea:.  Page  696. 

E L&a' GNUS  par vifolia  Royle  Illust.  p.  323.  t.  81.  fig.  1.  A very  distinct 
species,  with  small  round  leaves,  from  the  Himalayas,  and  quite  hardy. 

C/lma'cea;.  Page  714. 

Spo'nia  canescens  H.  et  B.  (Celtis  canescens  H.  et  B.)  Raised  in  1840, 
in  the  H.  S.  Garden,  from  Mexican  seeds,  and  bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  C.  australis  ( G . M.  1840,  p.  635.) 

Ralica'cea:.  Page  744. 

If  P o’pulus  canadensis , p.  824.  A much  more  spreading  and  picturesque 
species  than  P.  monilifera.  (See  G.  M.  1842,  p.  35.) 

Retula'cea:.  Page  831. 

’ It  A 'LNUS  denticulata  Fischer.  A tree  of  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  and  large 
dentate  leaves  ; a native  of  Russia.  ( G . M.  1842.) 

^ B e'tula  mollis  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Mis.  No.  169.  1840.  Raised  in  the 
H.  S.  Garden  from  Himalayan  seeds,  and  remarkable  for  the  softness  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  roundly  heart-shaped.  Allied  to  B.  alba  pubescens. 
p.  838. 

Coryla'cea:.  Page  845. 

t Q ue'RCUS  I Hex  Ballota,  p.  882.  Plants  raised  in  the  H.  S.  Garden,  from 
acorns  procured  from  the  original  tree  at  Paris,  prove  it  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Q.  gramuntia. 

5 Q.  lanata,  p.  888.  Add  to  the  Synonymes  : “ Q.  nepalensis.” 

To  the  Mexican  oaks,  p.  898.,  add  the  following : — 

£ Q.  Skinnerx  Benth . A very  remarkable  species,  having  the  fruit  of  most 
unusual  size,  with  the  external  appearance  of  an  acorn,  and  with  the 
internal  structure  of  a walnut.  A noble  tree,  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  high, 
on  mountains.  ( Gard . Chron .,  vol.  i.  p.  116.)  The  foliage  and  male 
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flowers  said  to  be  precisely  as  described  and  figured  in  Q.  acutifolia 
Nees,  p.  904.  fig.  1690.  ; and,  consequently,  the  name  Skfnneri  may  be 
considered  as  a synonyme  to  Q.  acutifolia. 

± Q . pyrendica,  p.  853.  Add,  either  as  an  allied  Species  or  as  a Variety:  — 
“ Q.  pannbnica  Booth.  Hungary.  Introduced  to  the  H.  S.  Garden  from 
the  Hamburg  Nursery.” 

i Q.  rubra,  p.  868.  Add  as  a Variety : — “ Q.  r.  taraxacifolia  Booth.  A sin- 
gular variety,  with  long  narrow  irregularly  lobed  leaves.  H.  S.” 

¥ F a'gus  sylvdtica.  Add  as  as  a Variety  : — “ F.  s.  9 cochleata  Booth.  Said 
to  be  a curious  plant  with  spoon-shaped  leaves.  ( G . M.  1842.)” 

Platana'cea:.  Page  927. 

If  P la' T ANUS  [occidentalis]  heterophylla  Lindl.  This  American  plane  has  hitherto 
been  confounded  in  some  collections  with  the  Oriental  species,  Platanus 
acerifolia.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  P.  occidentalis,  while  P. 
acerifolia  has  fruit  like  that  of  P.  orientalis.  P.  [o.]  heterophylla  is 
frequently  imported  from  the  southern  states  of  America  under  the 
name  of  P.  occidentalis,  from  which  it  is  very  distinct  in  foliage  and 
stature  ; and  it  is  also  much  tenderer.  The  young  shoots  frequently 
suffer  during  winter,  and  particularly  if  the  plant  is  in  a damp  situation. 

Coni'fera:.  Page  946. 

t P i'nus  ( Laricio ) austriaca  Hoss,  p.  958.,  is  treated  as  a sub-species,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  it  distinct,  though  we  had  given  above  Delamarre’s 
arrangement,  who  considers  it  a variety  of  P.  Laricio,  which  is  also  our 
opinion. 

? P.  Chilghoza,  which  is  given  p.  998.,  with  a ?,  as  a synonyme  to  P. 
Gerardiarca,  Mr.  Gordon  says  is  different  from  P.  Gerardfarca,  but  nearly 
related  to  P.  longifolia,  p.  996. 

f P.  sinensis,  p.  999.  Add  as  Synonymes  : “ P.  nepalensis  Pin.  Wob.”  and 
“ P.  CavendishzTma  Hort.” 

Add  after  P inus  oocarpa ,p.  1012.:  — 

? P.  oocarpoides  Lindl.  A pine  from  Guatemala,  with  very  long  slender 
leaves,  five  in  a sheath,  and  cones  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  P. 
oocarpa,  of  which  it  is  probably  a variety. 

? P.  Ayacahuite,  p.  1023.  Mr.  Gordon  says  there  are  two  distinct  pines 
under  this  name  : the  oneEhrenberg’s,  described  in  the  text ; and  another, 
sent  home  by  Hartweg,  the  cones  of  which  are  about  half  the  size  of 
Ehrenberg’s  plant,  and  the  buds  much  smaller.  Probably  a variety. 

? A 'bies  Dovglasn,  p.  1033.  Mr.  Gordon  says  he  has  cones  under  this 
name  of  three  distinct  varieties  or  species  ; Hartweg’s  are  the  largest, 
and  Ehrenberg’s  the  smallest.  Probably,  Hartweg’s  may  be  that  doubt- 
ful species  A.  hirtella  H.  et  K.  : see  p.  1036.  and  p.  1050. 

f T hu'ja  pend.ula,  p.  1071.  Omit  the  Synonyme  “ ? Jimiperus  flagelliformis 
Hort” 

? Cupre'ssus  torulosa,  p.  1076.  Add  “Wallich”  to  the  Identification;  and 
insert  as  Synonymes,  “ C.  nepalensis  Hort.”  and  “ Juniperus  nepalensis 
Hort.” 

f C.  CoidterW,  p.  1077.  Omit  this  as  a species,  and  add  it  as  a Synonyme  to 
C.  thurifera , in  the  same  page. 

It  Taxo'dium  distichum,  p.  1078.  Add  to  the  Varieties  : — 

1 i T.  d.  6 mictferum.  (7’axus  nucffera  Hort.)  A very  distinct  variety,  or 
possibly  species,  which  has  been  found  quite  hardy  in  the  H.  S. 
Garden. 

c J uni'perus  gossainthanea  Hort.,  and  J.  Bedfordiana  Hort.,  are  names 
applied  to  the  same  species,  which  resembles  a red  cedar,  but  is  rather 
more  slender  in  habit. 
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Du  Hamel's  Arbres  Fruitiers  Traite  des  Ar- 
bres Fruitiers.  By  Henri  Louis  Du  Hamel  du 
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&c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Lond. 
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Encyc.  of  Gard.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 
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New  ed.  1836.  8vo. 
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Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  Supplement  to  the  English 
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Ex.  Cent.  Jacobus  Breynius,  Exoticarum  Plant- 
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FI.  Welt.  Flora  der  Wetterau  von  G.  Gartner. 
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4 vols.  8vo. 

Flor.  Grcec.  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  Flora  Gneca. 
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Flora  Danica.  Flora  Danica,  sive  leones  Plan- 
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Flora  Lusitanica.  See  Brot.  Flor.  Lus. 
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ined. 
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Flora  Taurico-Caucasica.  L.  B.  F.  Marschall 
de  Bieberstein,  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica.  Char- 
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Flore  Frangaise.  A.  P.  DeCandolle  et  Lamarck, 
Flore  Frangaise.  Paris,  1805 — 1815.  5 vols. 
8vo. 
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Franklin's  Journ.  Append.  Appendix  to  the 
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History.  By  Dr.  Richardson  and  J.  Sabine, 
Esq.  Lond.  1823.  4to. 

Fras.  Cat.  See  Fraser's  Cat. 

Fraser's  Cat.  A Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated 
in  Fraser’s  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Frey.  Voy.  Freycenet  s Voyage. 

Fries  Novit.  E.  M.  Fries,  Noviii®  Flor®  Suecic®. 
Lund®,  1814.  4to. 

Fuchs  Hist.  Leonhard  Fuchs,  De  Historia  Stir- 
pium  Commentarii  insignes.  Basile®,  1542. 
fol. 
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Gcertn.  fil.  Carp.  See  De  Fruct.  et  Sem. 

Gcert.  Fr.  See  ibid. 

Geert.  Sem.  See  ibid. 

Gard.  Chron.  The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  for 
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Gard.  Mag.  The  Gardener’s  Magazine.  Con- 
ducted by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c.  London, 
17  vols.  8vo,  to  1842.  Continued  monthly. 

Garid.  Aix.  P.  J.  Garidel,  Histoire  des  Plantes 
qui  naissant  aux  Environs  d’Aix.  Aix,  1715. 
2 vols.  fol. 

Gater.  Mont.  Gaterau,  Description  des  Plantes 
qui  croissent  aux  Environs  du  Montauban. 
Montauban,  1789  8vo. 

Gen.  of  N.  Amer.  Plants.  Thomas  Nuttall,  The 
Genera  of  North  American  Plants,  and  a Ca- 
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Ger.  Em.  See  Ger.  Emac.  App. 
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or.  General  History  of  Plants  gathered  by  John 
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Ger.  Gallo-Prov.  Ludovic  Gerarde,  Flora  Gallo- 
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Gmel.  FI.  Bad.  Carol.  Christ.  Gmelin,  Flora  Ba- 
densis-Alsatica.  Carlsruhae,  1805 — 1808.  3 vols. 
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troduced  to,  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  Lond.  1830.  8vo. 
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Hdss’s  Gemeinfassliche  Anleitung,  fyc.  See  ibid. 
Host  FI.  Austr.  See  Host's  Fl.Austr. 

Host's  FI.  Austr.  N.  T.  Host,  Flora  Austriaca. 

Vienn.  1827— 1831.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Host’s  Sal.  Austr.  Host’s  Salix.  Vienna,  folio. 
Huds.  Ft.  Angl.  William  Hudson,  Flora  Anglica. 
Lond.  1762,  1 vol.  8vo ; Ed.  2.,  Lond.  1778. 
2 vols.  8vo. 

Humb.  et  Bonpl.  PI.  Equin.  Alexand.  F.  H.  von 
Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Plantes  equinoxiales. 
Paris,  1808—1816.  2 vols.  fol. 

Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI.  See  H.B. 

et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  S[C. 

Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.  See  Hunter’s  Evelyn. 
Hunter's  Evelyn.  Evelyn’s  Silva,  with  Notes. 
By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  York,  1776.  2 vols.  4to. 


Icon.  Bar.  See  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar. 
lconographia  Rustica.  Iconographia ; or,  the 
Nobleman,  Gentleman,  and  Gardener’s  Recre- 
ation, &c.  By  Stephen  Switzer.  Lond.  1718. 
3 vols.  8vo. 

Index  Plantarum  Agri  Erfordiensis.  By  J. 

Planer.  Gotha,  1788.  8vo. 

Itin.  Curios.  Stukely  (W.),  Itinerarium  Curi- 
osum ; or,  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Remarkable  Curiosities  observed  in  Travels 
through  Great  Britain.  100  plates.  Lond. 
1724.  fol. 


J. 


Jac.  Sc.  See  Jacq.  Hort.  Schon. 

Jac.  Amer.  Jacquin  N.J.  Stirpium  America- 
narum  Historia.  1763.  fol. 

Jacq.  Austr.  N.J.  von  Jacquin,  FloraAustriaca, 
sive  Plantarum  selectarum  in  Austria  Archi- 
ducatu  sponte  crescentium  leones,  ad  vivam 
colorata,  et  Descriptionibus  ac  Synonymis  il- 
lustrate. Vienna,  1773—1778.  ’ 5 vols.  fol. 
pi.  200. 

Jacq.  Aust.  Append.  See  Jacq.  Austr. 

Jacq  Col.  Id.,  Collectanea  ad  Botanicum,  &c., 
spectantia.  Vindobona,  1786 — 1790.  4 vols. 
4to.  Vol.  V.  sive  Supplementum.  1796. 

Jacq.  et  Boccone  in  Schousb.  Mar.  Schousboe 
(P.  K.  A.),  lagttagelser  over  vaxtr'iget  i Ma- 
rocco.  Kiobenhaon,  1800 ; ed.  Germ.  Leipzig, 
1801.  4to. 

Jacq.  Frag.  N.  J.  von  Jacquin,  Fragmenta 
Botanica.  Vienna,  1800 — 1809.  fol. 

Jacq.  Hort.  Schon.  Id.,  Plantarum  rariorum 
Horti  Casarei  Schcenbrunensis.  Vienna,  1797 
— 1804.  4 vols.  fol. 

Jacq.  Hort.  Vin.  Id.,  Hortus  Botanicus  Vindo- 
boneusis.  Vindobona,  1770 — 1776.  3 vols.  fol. 


Jacq.  Icon.  See  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar. 

Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  Id.,  leones  Plantarum  rariorum. 

Vindobona,  1781—1793.  3 vols.  fol. 

Jacq.  Misc.  Id.,  Miscellanea  Austriaca  ad  Bota- 
nicam, etc.,  spectantia.  Vindobona,  1778 — 1781. 
2 vols.  4to. 

Jacq.  Obs.  Id.,  Observationes  Botanica.  Vin- 
dobona, 1764—1771.  4 fasc.  fol. 

Jacq.  Find.  See  Jacq.  Hort.  Vin. 

Johnston's  (Dr.)  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  By  G.  John- 
ston, D.D.  1829  and  1831.  2 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
containing  the  Phanogamous,  and  Vol.  II.  the 
Cryptogamous,  Plants. 

Johnson's  Gerard.  See  Ger.  Em. 

Journ.  de  Physique.  Paris,  1773,  and  continued. 
4to. 

Juss.  Ann.  du  Mus.  Jussieu  in  Annales  du 
Musee. 

Juss.  Gen.  Antonie-Laurent  de  Jussieu,  Genera 
Plantarum.  Paris,  1789.  8vo. 

Juss.  Gen.  ed.  Ustert.  Id.,  Ditto  ed.  Usteri. 
Turici,  1791.  8vo. 

Juss.  Mem.  Mus.  Jussieu  in  the  M&noires  du 
Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  Paris. 


K. 

Kcemp.  Amcen.  Exoticce.  Engelbert  Kampfer, 
Amoenitatum  Exoticarum  Politico-Physico-Me- 
dicarum  Fasciculi  quinque,  the.  Lemgow,  1712. 
4to. 

Kalm  Amcen.  See  Amcen.  Acad. 

Kalm  It.  Kalm  (P.),  Travels  into  North  Ame- 
rica. Translated  by  J.  Forster.  Lond.  1770, 
1771.  8vo. 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.  See  Bot.  Reg. 

Key  to  Structural , Physiological,  and  Systematic 
Botany.  See  Linciley's  Key. 

Knoop  Pomol.  Joh.  Herm.  Knoop,  Pomologia. 
Ed.  Holl.,  Leeuwarden,  1758 ; Ed.  Gall.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1771.  fol. 

Koch's  Comm.  De  Salicibus  Europais  Com- 
mentatio.  Auctore  G.  D.  J.  Koch.  Erlangen, 
1828.  12mo 

Krock.  FI.  Sil.  %Ant.  Joh.  Krocker,  Flora  Sile- 
siaca  renovata.  Vratislavia,  1787 — 1790.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

Krock.  Siles.  See  Krock.  FI.  Sil. 

Kth.  Nov.  Sp.  Amer.  See  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov. 
Gen.,  $c. 

Kunth  Gen.  Tereb.  Kunth,  Terebinthacearum 
Genera.  (Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  tom.  ii.) 
Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Am.  See  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov. 
Gen.,  S[C. 


L. 

Lab.  PI.  Syr.  Dec.  See  Labillard.  Ic.  Plant.,  fyc. 
Labill.  PI.  Syr.  See  ibid. 

Labillard.  Ic.  Plant.  Syr.  Jac.  Jul.  Labillardiere, 
leones  Plantarum  Syria  rariorum.  Decades  v. 
Paris,  1791—1812.  5 vols.  4to. 

Lag.  Gen.  et  Spec.  Mar.  Lagasca,  Genera  et 
Species  Plantarum  qua  aut  nova  aut  nondum 
recte  cognoscuntur.  Madriti,  1816.  4to. 

Lam.  Diet.  See  Lam.  Diet.  Encyc. 

Lam.  Diet.  Encyc.  Jean  Bapt.  Monet  de  la 
Marck,  Encyclopedic  Methodique  Botanique. 
Paris,  1783 — 1796.  4 vols.  4to.  Vol.  V.  etseq. 
Lam.  FI.  Fr.  Id.  See  Flore  Frangaise 
Lam.  III.  Id.,  Illustrations  des  Genres.  2 vols. 

of  text,  and  900  pis. 

Lam.  III.  Gen,  See  Lam.  III. 

Lamb.  Gen.  Pin.  See  Lambert's  Monograph,  SfC. 
Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.  See  ibid. 

Lambert's  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  A 
Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  By  Aylmer 
Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.R  S.,Pres.  Linn.  Soc., 
&c.  London,  1832.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Lanth  Ac.  Lanth  (Th.),  Dissertatio  de  Acere. 
Strasburg,  1781.  4to. 

Lap.  Hist,  des  PI.  des  Pyrenees.  See  La  Peyr. 
Abr. 
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Lapeyr.  Abr.  See  below. 

Jjd  Peyr.  Abr.  Philippe  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse, 
Histoire  abregee  des  Plantes  des  Pyrenees. 
Toulouse,  1813.  8vo. 

La  Peyrouse  Supp.  FI.  Pyren.  Id.,  Supplement 
to  the  above.  Toulouse. 

Lauder's  Gilpin.  Gilpin’s  Forest  Scenery. 
Edited  by  Sir  Thos.  Dick  Lauder.  Edinburgh, 
1834.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Lawr.  Ros.  A Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature. 
By  Miss  Lawrence.  London,  1799.  fol. 

Laws.  Man.  See  Agric.  Manual. 

Lav’son's  Manual.  See  ibid. 

Laxm.  Acad.  Pet.  See  Laxm.  Nov.  Act.  Pet. 

Laxm.  Nov.  Act.  Pet.  Laxman  in  Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Petr.  See  Nova  Acta , fyc. 

Le  Bon  Jurdinier.  See  Bon  Jard. 

Le  Botaniste  Cultivateur.  See  Botaniste  Culli- 
vateur. 

Led  FI.  Ross.  Alt.  HI.  See  Led.  Icon.  fyc. 

Led.  Icon.  PI.  FI.  Ross.  C.  F.  Ledebour,  leones 
Plantarum  no  varum  vel  imperfecte  cognitarum, 
Floram  Rossicam,  imprimis  Altaicam,  illus- 
trantes.  Rigae,  &c.,  1829.  fol.  pi.  100. 

Ledeb.  Ind.  Hort.  Dorp.  Suppl.  Ledebour,  Sup- 
plement to  the  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  Dorpat 
Garden  for  1824. 

Leg.  Mem.  See  Dec.  Leg.  Mem. 

Lehm.  Pot.  Diss.  J.  G.  C.  Lehman,  Mono- 
graphia  Generis  Potentillarum.  Lipsia?,  1820. 
4to. 

Lempriere's  Class.  Diet.  Lempriere’s  Classical 
Dictionary.  London,  1792.  8vo. 

Lessing's  Synopsis  Generum  Compositarum.  Be- 
rolini,  1832.  8vo. 

L'Her.  Stirp.Nov.  See  L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov. 

L'H&rit.  Corn.  C.  L.  L’Heritier,  Cornus  seu 
Specimen  Botanicum,  &c.  Paris,  1788.  fol. 

L'H&rit.  Hort.  Par.  L’Heritier  in  Hortus  Pari- 
siensis. 

I'Herit.  Seri.  Id.,  Sertum  Anglicum  seu  Plan- 
tae  rariores,  &c.  Paris,  1788.  fol. 

L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  Id.,  Stirpes  novae  aut  mi- 
nus cognitae.  Paris,  1784,  1785.  6 fasc.  fol. 

Light, f.  Scot.  Flora  Scotica;  or,  a Systematic 
Arrangement,  in  the  Linnaean  Method,  of  the 
native  Plants  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides. 
By  John  Lightfoot.  London,  1777,  2 vols.  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1789. 

Lin.  Amcen.  See  Lin.  Amoen.  Acad. 

Lin.  Amoen.  Acad.  Carolus  Linnaeus  s.  Von 
Linne,  Amcenitates  academicae.  seu  Diss.  an- 
tehac  seorsim  editae.  Holmiae  et  Lipsiae,  1749 
et  seq.,  iOvols.  8vo ; ed.  2.,  Holmiae,  1762  et 
seq.  ; ed.  3.,  cur.  J.  C.  D.  Schrebero,  Erlangae, 
1787—1790. 

Linn.  Diss.  Linnaei  Dissertatio  Academica  de 
Erica.  Upsaliae,  1770.  4to. 

Lin.fil.  Supp.  Carolus  Linnaeus  filius,  Supple- 
mentum  Plantarum.  Brunsvigae,  1781.  8vo. 

Lin.  FI.  Lapp.  Carolus  Linnaeus,  s.  Von  Linne, 
Flora  Lapponica.  Amstelodami,  1737,  8vo ; 
ed.  2.,  cur.  J.  E.  Smith,  Eq.,  Londini,  1792. 

Lin.  FI.  Suec.  See  Flora  Suecica. 

Lin.  Gen.  Carolus  Linnaeus.  Genera  Plantarum. 
Leidae,  1737  ; ed.  2.,  Leidae,  1742  , ed.  3., 
Leidm.  1752;  ed.  4.,  Ilolmia;,  17-54;  ed.  5., 
Holmiae,  1764;  ed.  6.,  Vienna?,  1767  ; ed.  7., 
cur.  J.  J.  Reichard,  Francof.  Maen.  1778  ; 
each  1 vol.  8vo : ed.  8.,  cur.  J.  C.  D.  Schreber, 
Francof.  Maen.  1789 — 1791.  2 vols.  8vo. 

I.in.  Gen  PI.  cd. Schreber.  See  Lin  Gen.,  ed.  8. 

Lin.  Hort.  Cliff!  Carolus  Linnaeus,  Hortus  Clif- 
fortianus.  Amstelodami,  1737-  fol. 

Lin.  Hort.  Ups.  Id.  Hortus  Upsaliensis.  Stock- 
holm, 1748.  8vo. 

Lin.  Mant.  Id.,  Mantissa  Plantarum  altera. 
Holm.  1771.  8vo. 

Lin.  Mat.  Med.  Id.,  Materia  Medica.  Holmiae, 
1749.  Ed.  Schreber,  1772. 

Lin.  Sp.  See  Lin.  Sp.  Plan. 

Lin  Sp.  Plan.  Carolus  Linnaeus,  Species  Plan- 
tarum, Ed.  1.,  Holmiae,  1753,  2 vols.  8vo  ; ed. 
2.,  Holmiae,  1762,  1763,  2 vols.  8vo  ; ed.  3., 
Vir.dobonae,  1764  ; ed.  4.,  by  J.  J.  Reichard, 
Francof.  Maen.  1779,  1780,  4 vols.  8vo ; ed.  5., 


by  C.  L.  Willdenow,  Berolini,  1797 — 1810,  5 
vols.  8vo. 

Lin.  Suppl.  See  Lin.fil.  Supp. 

Lin.  Syst.  See  Lin.  Syst.  Nat. 

Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  Linnaeus  (Carl.),  Systema Na- 
turae Lugd.  Bat.  1735.  folio. 

Lin.  Syst.  Peg.  J.  A.  Murray,  C.  Linnaei  Sys- 
tema Vegetabilium.  Gottingae  et  Gothae,  1744  ; 
Gottingae,  1784  ; Parisiis,  1798. 

Lin.  Trans.  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  So- 
ciety of  London.  London,  1791,  and  conti- 
nued. 17  vols.  4to. 

Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Transactions.  See  Hort. 
Trans. 

Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.  See  Lindley's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Natural  System. 

Lindl.  Lin.  Trans.  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Linnaean 
Society’s  Transactions.  See  Lin.  Trans. 

Lindl.  MSS.  Dr.  Lindley’s  MSS. 

Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.  See  Lindley's  Intro- 
duction to  ihe  Natural  System. 

Lindl.  Ros.  Mon.  Dr.  Lindley,  Rosarum  Mono- 
graphia.  London,  1820.  8vo. 

Lindl.  Synops.  Id.,  A Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora,  &c.  London,  1829 ; ed.  2.,  1835,  small 
8vo. 

Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System. 
Id.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  London,  1830  ; ed.  2.  1835  8vo. 

Lindley's  Key.  Id.,  A Key  to  Structural,  Phy- 
siological, and  Systematic  Botany,  for  the  use 
of  Classes.  By  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
London,  1835.  8vo. 

Link  Enum.  H.  F.  Link,  Enumeratio  Plantarum 
Horti  Regii  Botanici  Berolinensis  altera.  Berol. 
1821,  1822.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Link  et  Otto  Abbild.  See  Abbild.  der  Deutschen 
Holzarten. 

Link  Seri.  Abhand.  See  Abhand.  Acad  Bert. 

Link  Jahrb.  H.  F.  Link,  Jahrbiicher  der  Ge- 
wachskunde.  Berlin,  1820.  8vo. 

Linncea.  F.  L Von  Schlechtendahl,  Linnaea : 
ein  Journal  fur  die  Botanik  in  ihrem  ganzem 
Umfange.  Berlin  and  Halle,  1826 — 1842.  14 
vols.  8vo.  Continued. 

Linnaean  Correspondence.  A Selection  of  the 
Correspondence  of  Linna?us  and  other  Natu- 
ralists from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  By  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith.  London,  1821.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Lift.  Dec.  Prod.  Information  communicated  by 
letter  to  DeCandolle's  Prodromus. 

Litt.  Trat.  Arch.  See  Trat.  Arch. 

Literary  Panorama.  A weekly  periodical.  Lon- 
don, 1815. 

Lob.  Adv.  See  L'Obel's  Adversaria. 

Lob.  Icon.  Mathias  De  Lobel  seu  Lobelius,  Stir- 
pium  leones.  Antverpiae,  1591.  4to. 

L’Obel's  Adversaria.  Id.,  Stirpium  Adversaria 
nova,  &c.  London,  1605.  fol. 

Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  The  Botanical  Cabinet.  By 
Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons.  London,  1817 — 

1 834.  20  vols.  12mo  and  4to. 

Lodd.  "Hat.  A Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c.,  in  the 
Hackney  Establishment.  By  Messrs.  Loddi- 
ges. Published  annually.  12mo. 

Loefl.  Iter.  Loefling,  Iter  Hispanicum. 

Loes.  Pruss.  Joh.  Loeselius,  Flora  Prussica. 
Regiomonti,  1703.  4to. 

Lois.  FI.  Gall.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  Flora 
Gallica.  Parisiis,  1806,  1807.  2 vols.  12mo. 

Lois.  Herb.  Amal  Id.,  in  Herbier  de  l’Amateur, 
a French  periodical. 

Lois.  Not.  Id.,  Notice  sur  les  Plantes  & ajouter 
a la  Flore  de  France.  Paris,  1810.  8vo. 

Lois.  Nouv.  Diet.  Loiseleur  des  Longchamps  (J. 
L.  A.  M.),  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d’Histoire 
Naturelle.  1816,  continued.  36  vols. 

Loudon's  H.  B.  See  Hort.  Brit. 

Lour.  Coch.  Joannes  De  Loureiro,  Flora  Co- 
chinchinensis.  Ulyssipone,  1790,  2 vols.  4to  ; 
ed.  2.,  cur.  C.  L.  Willdenow,  Berolini,  1793, 

2 vols.  8vo. 

Lowth's  Trans.  New  Translation  of  Isaiah,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  I.owth.  London,  1791.  12mo. 

Lyon  Herb.  Lyon’s  Herbarium. 
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M. 

I Mnchay  FI.  Hibern.  See  Mac  hay's  Irish  Flora. 

I Mackay's  Flora  Hibernica.  See  ibid 
; Mackay's  Irish  Flora . Flora  Hibernica ; com- 
prising the  Flowering  Plants,  Ferns,  Chara- 
cese,  Musci,  Hepatic*,  Lichenes,  and  Alga? 
of  Ireland,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Mackay,  M.R.I.A., 
&c.  Dublin,  1836.  8vo. 

Mackay's  List  of  Irish  Plants.  A Catalogue  of 
I the  Plants  found  in  Ireland,  with  Descriptions 
of  some  of  rarer  sorts.  Id.  Dublin,  1825.  4to. 

Magn.  Bot.  See  Magnol  Bot. 

Magn.  Monsp.  Id.,  Hortus  Regius  Monspeli- 
ensis.  Monspelii,  1697.  8vo. 

Magnol  Bot.  Petrus  Magnol,  Botanicon  Mons- 
peliense.  Monspelii,  1686.  12mo. 

Mant.  See  Lin.  Mant. 

Marnock's  FI.  Mag.  Marnock’s  (R.)  Floricul- 
tural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening. 
Lond.  1836.-  In  monthly  Nos.  8vo. 

Marsh.  Arbust.  See  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer. 

Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.  Humphry  Marshall,  Ar- 
bustum  Americanum  : the  American  Grove, 
&c.  Philadelph.  1785  8vo. 

Marsh.  Plant.  See  Marshall,  fyc. 

Marshall  on  Planting  and  Rural  Ornament. 
Planting  and  Rural  Ornament,  &c.  Lond. 
1785,  1 vol.  8vo;  ed.  2.,  Lond.  1796,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Mr.  Marshall’s  name  is  not  put  to  either  ed. 

Mart.  FI.  Rust.  Flora  Rustica.  By  Thomas 
Martyn.  Lond.  1792—1794.  4 vols.  8vo. 

Mart.  Mill.  See  Martyn' s Miller's  Dictionary. 

Martyn' s Mill.  See  ibid. 

Martyn' s Miller's  Dictionary.  Gardener’s  Dic- 
tionary ; or,  a complete  System  of  Horticul- 
ture. By  Philip  Miller,  F.R  S.  Lond.  1759, 
3 vols.  fol. ; improved  edition,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Martyn,  Lond.  1807,  4 vols.  fol. 

Matth.  Comm.  See  Matth.  Hist. 

Matth.  Hist.  Matthioli  (P.  A.),  Commentaria  in 
Dioscoridem  de  Materia  Medica.  Venice,  1558. 
fol. 

Matth.  Valgr.  Matthioli  Opera  qu*  extant  om- 
nia, edidit  C.^Bauhin.  France,  1598.  fol. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden.  The  Botanic  Garden ; 
or.  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flowering  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain.  By  B.  Maund,  Esq., 
F.L.S.  Begun  in  1824,  and  continued  monthly. 

Maund's  Botanist.  The  Botanist,  a Monthly 
Periodical  conducted  by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Med.  Gesch.  Medicus  (F. ),  Gescbichte  der  Bo- 
tanik  unterer  Zeiten.  Munich,  1793.  8vo. 

Medical  Botany.  See  Stephenson  and  Churchill's 
Medical  Botany. 

Meerb.  Icon.  Nicol.  Meerburg,  Plantarum  se- 
lectarum  leones  pictse.  Lugd.  Bat.  1798.  fol. 

Mem.  de  la  Russie  Meridionale.  By  Descemet. 

Mem.  Mus.  Memoires  du  Museum  d’Histoire 
Naturelle.  Paris,  1815,  1816.  4to. 

Mem.  Soc.  Imp.  Mosq.  See  Mem.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat. 
Mosc. 

Mem.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Mosc.  Memoires  de  la  So- 
ciety Imperiale  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou. 
Moscow,  from  1785.  4to. 

Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.  M^ moire  de  la  Societe 
Physique  de  Geneve. 

Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
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et  Descriptiones.  1798  et  seq.  4to. 

Wendl.  Hort.  Id.,  Hortus  Herrenhusanus.  1798 
—1801.  4 fasc.  fol. 

Wendl.  Obs.  Id.,  Botanische  Beobachtungen 
nebst  einigen  neuen  Gattungen  und  Arten. 
Hanover,  1798.  fol. 

Wern.  Soc.  Trans.  See  Wernerian  Trans. 
Wernerian  Trans.  Memoirs  of  the  W ernerian 
Natural  History  Society.  Edinburgh,  1811,  &c. 
8vo.  ^ . . 

Wheeler's  Journey.  A Journey  into  Greece  in  the 
Company  of  Dr.  Spor  of  Lyons.  By  Sir  G. 
Wheeler.  London,  1682.  fol. 

Wibel  Wirth.  A.  G.  E.  C.  Wibcl,  Primiti® 
Flor®  Wertheimensis.  Jen®,  1799.  8vo. 
Willd.  Ab.  See  Abbildung  der  Deutschen  Holz- 
arten. 

Willd.  Abbild.  See  Abbildung  der  Deutschen 
Holzarten. 

Willd.  Act.  Berol.  See  Act.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berl. 
Willd.  Arb.  See  Willd.  Berl.  Baum. 

Willd.  Baum.  See  ibid. 

Willd.  Berl.  Baumz.  Willdenow,  Berlinische 
Baumzucht.  Berl.  1811.  8vo. 

Willd.  Berol.  Mag.  Id.,  Berlinisches  Magazin. 
8 vo. 
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Witld.  Enum.  See  Willdenow's  Enumeration , 
4-c. 

Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.  Id.,  Enumeratio  Planta- 
rum  Horti  Berolinensis.  Supplementum  post- 
humum  addidit  Schlechtendal. 

Willd.  Herb.  Willdenow’s  Herbarium. 

Willd.  Hort.  Ber.  See  Willd.  Enum. 

Willd.  MSS.  Willdenow  in  Manuscript. 

Willd.  Sp.  See  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 

Willd.  Spec.  See  ibid. 

Willd.  Sp.  PL  Id.,  Linnaei  Species  Plantarum. 
Beroi.  1797.  5 vols.  8vo. 

Willdenow' s Baumzucht.  Id.,  Berlinische  Baum- 
zucht-  Beroi.  1811.  8vo. 

Willdenow' s Enumeration  of  the  Plants  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Garden.  Id.,  Enumeratio  Planta- 
rum Horti  Berolinensis.  Beroi,  1809.  2vols.8vo. 

Wilden's  Vegetation  of  Dalmatia.  Reviewed  in 
Card  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  p.  13. 

Winch  Geogr.  Distrib.  An  Essay  on  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Plants  through  the 


j Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
, Durham.  By  N.  J.  Winch.  Newcastle.  Ed- 
2.  1825.  Pamph.  8vo. 

Withering's  Botany.  A Systematical  Arrange- 
ment of  British  Plants.  By  W.  Withering,  M.D. 
Birmingham,  1776,  2 vols.  8vo  ; ed.  7.  with  ad- 
ditions, London,  1830,  4 vols.  8vo. 

Woodville's  Med.  Bot.  Medical  Botany ; con- 
taining Systematic  and  General  Descriptions, 
with  Plates,  of  all  the  Medicinal  Plants,  indi- 
genous and  exotic,  &c.  By  W.  Woodvilie, 
M.D.  London,  1790.  3 vols.  4to. 

Woodvilie' s Med.  Bot.  Suppl.  See  Woodville's 
Med.  Bot . , 


Z. 


Zucc.  Flora.  Siebold  (P.  F.  de)  and  Zuccarini 
(J.  G.),  Flora  Japonica.  ' fol. 
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A.. 

Accessory , something  added  to  the  usual  number 
of  organs. 

Accumbent,  reclining  or  lying  on. 

Acerose,  slender,  or  needle-shaped,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  cone-bearing  trees. 

Achenium,  a dry  fruit,  which  does  not  open  when 
ripe,  and  contains  one  seed  not  adhering  to  the 
pericarp. 

Acicular,  needle-shaped. 

Acuminated , having  a taper  point. 

Acute , sharp-pointed. 

Adnate,  grown  to  for  its  whole  length. 

JEstivatiun , the  folding  of  the  parts  of  a flower  in 
the  bud. 

Aggregate , clustered. 

Albumen , the  solid  farinaceous  part  of  the  seed, 
destined  to  nourish  the  embryo. 

Albuminous , furnished  with  albumen. 

Alburnum , the  sap-wood  of  trees. 

Alveolate , honeycomb-like. 

Ament , a catkin,  or  inflorescence  consisting  of 
chaffy  scales,  arranged  along  a thread-like  re- 
ceptacle. 

Amentaceous,  producing  or  bearing  aments. 

Anastomosing , uniting  of  nerves  and  veins. 

Androgynous,  producing  flowers  of  both  sexes  on 
the  same  plant. 

Angn late,  having  acute  angles. 

Annulated,  ringed,  exhibiting  circular  promi- 
nences. 

Antheriferous,  furnished  with  anthers. 

Anther,  the  part  of  the  stamen  which  contains 
the  pollen. 

Apex,  the  end,  or  termination. 

Apicarp.  See  Epicarp. 

Apiculated,  terminated  in  a little  point,  or 
prickle. 

Appcndicled,  having  an  additional  small  leaf  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole. 

Approximate,  near  to. 

Arborescent,  having  a tendency  to  become  a tree . 

Argutely,  sharply. 

Aril,  ) an  enlargement  of  the  placenta  adher- 

Arillus,  j ing  to  the  hilum  of  seeds,  and  sometimes 
enveloping  them  ; exemplified  in  the  outer 
orange-coloured  coat  of  the  seed  of  Euony- 
mus  europae'us. 

Arrow-shaped,  lobed  so  as  to  resemble  a barbed 
arrow. 

Articulate,  jointed. 

Assurgent,  becoming  erect. 

Attenuated,  \ tapering  to  a point. 

Auricle , an  ear -like  appendage. 


i Awl-shaped,  narrow  pointed. 

Awn,  a long  bristly  appendage,  as  the  beard  of 
corn,  &c. 

Axillary,  situated  in  the  axils,  or  angles  formed 
I by  the  union  of  the  leaf  and  stem. 


B. 

Baccate,  berry-like  ; that  is,  with  the  seeds  buried 
in  a fleshy  substance,  enclosed  in  a thin  outer 
skin. 

Beaked,  ending  in  a hard  curved  point. 

Bellying,  swelling  unequally  on  one  side. 
Biaristate,  doubly  awned. 

Bibracteate,  furnished  with  two  bracteas. 
Bicallose,  having  two  small  callosities,  or  protu- 
berances. 

Bicuspidate,  having  two  points. 

Bifid,  two-cleft. 

| Bilabiate,  having  two  lips. 

Bilamellate,  divided  into  two  flat  parts. 

Bilocular,  two-celled. 

Bipartite,  two-parted. 

Bipinnate,  twice  pinnate. 

Bisetose,  having  two  bristles. 

Biternate,  twice  ternate. 

Bladdery,  swelled  out,  hollow. 

Bossed,  convex,  and  having  a projecting  point  in 
the  centre. 

Bractea,  the  floral  leaf,  situated  immediately 
under  the  flower. 

Bracteale,  furnished  with  bracteas. 

Bracteole,  a small  bractea. 

Bran- like,  having  a scaly  scurfy  appearance. 
Bristle-pointed,  terminating  in  a bristle. 


C. 

j Caducous,  falling  off  soon  : a calyx  which  falls 
off  before  the  expansion  of  the  corolla  is  said  to 
be  caducous. 

Calyculate , having  bracteas  so  disposed  as  to  re- 
semble an  additional  calyx. 

Calyptra  a thin  extinguisher-shaped  covering, 
or  hollow  cone. 

Calyx,  the  outer  envelope  of  a flower. 

Cambium,  elaborated  sap. 

Campanulate,  bell-shaped. 

Canaliculate,  channeled,  furrowed. 

Canescent,  somewhat  white,  hoary. 

Capillary,  hair-like,  very  slender. 

Capitate , growing  in  a head  ; round  and  blunt. 

Capdel/ate  jknobbed>  growing  in  small  heads. 
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Capsule,  a dry  fruit  containing  several  seeds. 

Capsuliform,  shaped  like  a capsule. 

Carina , shaped  like  the  keel  of  a boat ; the  lower 
petals  of  a pea  flower. 

Cariopside,  a 1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  superior  inde- 
hiscent  pericarp,  adhering  to  the  proper  inte- 
guments of  the  seed  which  it  contains. 

Carpel , an  individual  part  of  a compound  fruit. 

Carpophore , a receptacle  bearing  only  the  ova- 
rium. 

Cartilaginous , gristly:  a cartilaginous  leaf  has 
the  edge  strengthened  by  a tough  rim  of  a sub- 
stance different  from  that  of  the  disk. 

Catkin.  See  Ament. 

Cerebriform , having  an  irregular  brain-like  ap- 
pearance, as  the  kernel  of  a walnut. 

Channeled , having  a channel. 

Chartaceous,  having  the  consistence  of  paper. 

Cilice,  hairs  resembling  those  of  the  eyelash. 

Ciliate,  surrounded  with  hairs,  as  the  eyelid  is 
with  eyelashes. 

Cinereous , grey,  or  ash-coloured. 

Cirrhose,  terminating  in  a tendril. 

Clavate,  club-shaped  ; the  thick  end  uppermost. 

Claw,  the  inserted,  or  narrow  end,  of  a petal. 

Cloven,  divided  into  two  parts. 

Club-shaped,  having  the  thick  end  uppermost. 

Coarctate,  pressed  together. 

Cohering,  connected. 

Collateral,  parallel ; side  by  side. 

Column,  the  column  in  a capsule  is  the  part  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attached : when  the  fila- 
ments are  combined  into  a solid  body,  they  are 
said  to  be  columned. 

Comose,  covered  with  small  tufts  of  hairs  called 
coma. 

Compound,  a term  used  in  botany  to  express  the 
union  of  several  things  in  one. 

Concave,  more  or  less  hollow. 

Concrete,  of  one  mass  ; joined  together. 

Conduplicate,  twice  folded. 

Confer ruminated,  so  united  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable. 

Conglomerate,  heaped,  or  irregularly  crowded. 

Conical , cone-shaped. 

Conjugate,  joined  by  pairs  : a pinnate  leaf  is  con- 
jugate when  it  has  but  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

Connectivum,  the  cellular  texture  which  connects 
several  compartments,  as  in  some  anthers. 

Connivent,  lying  close  together. 

Conoid,  shaped  like  a cone. 

Contorted , twisted. 

Convex,  the  reverse  of  concave : used  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  term. 

Convolute,  rolled  together. 

Cordate,  heart-shaped  ; in  the  outline  resembling 
that  of  a heart  in  cards. 

Cordate-ovate,  heart-shaped,  rounded  at  the  apex 
into  an  egg-shaped  form. 

Cordiform.  See  Cordate 

Coriaceous,  leathery  , thick  and  tough. 

Cornute,  horn-shaped  ; of  a horny  nature. 

Corolla,  the  inner  envelope  of  a flower. 

Corpuscle,  a small  body  ; a particle  of  anything. 

Corymb,  a kind  of  umbel  with  the  stalks  of  the 
outer  flowers  longer  than  those  of  the  centre, 
so  as  to  form  a level  head. 

Corymbose,  having  the  form  of  a corymb. 

Cotyledons , leaves  enclosed  in  the  seed,  which 
serve  to  elaborate  the  sap  before  the  expansion 
of  the  true  leaves. 

Creeping,  extending  horizontally  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  rooting  at  the  joints. 

Crenate , scolloped ; having  round  notches. 

Crescent-shaped , having  the  form  of  a crescent,  or 
half-moon. 

Crest,  a tufted,  or  fringed,  appendage  : a stamen 
is  crested  when  the  filament  projects  beyond 
the  anther,  and  becomes  dilated. 

Crested,  having  a crest. 

Crisped,  curled. 

Cruciform,  cross-shaped : a cruciform  flower 
consists  of  four  petals  placed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Cucullate,  curved  inwards ; of  a cowl  or  hood 
like  appearance. 

Cuneate,  wedge-shaped. 


Cuneate-lanceolate,  a form  between  wedge-shaped 
and  lanceolate. 

Cuneate-linear,  a wedge-shaped  leaf,  which  is 
long  and  narrow. 

Cuneate -oblong,  wedge-shaped  and  oblong. 

Cuneate-obovate,  a form  between  wedge-shaped 
and  obovate. 

Cup. shaped,  having  a cuplike  appearance,  as  the 
cup  of  an  acorn. 

Cupule,  a cup,  as  of  the  acorn. 

Cupular , shaped  like  a cup. 

Cuspidate,  suddenly  terminating  in  a point ; spear- 
pointed. 

Cuticle,  the  skin,  or  epidermis. 

Cylindrical,  cylinder-shaped,  round. 

Cyme,  a kind  of  umbel  with  the  stalks  of  the 
outer  flowers  shorter  than  those  in  the  centre. 

Cymose,  flowering  in  cymes. 

D. 

Bate-shaped,  resembling  the  date  in  form. 

Decandrous,  having  10  stamens. 

Deciduous,  falling  off : a tree  is  said  to  be  de- 
ciduous when  it  does  not  retain  its  leaves 
through  the  winter. 

Declinate,  bending  downwards. 

Decompound , a leaf  is  decompound  when  it  is 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate. 

Decumbent,  lying  down  on  the  ground. 

Decurrent,  running  down  : a leaf  extended  down 
the  stem  is  decurrent. 

Decussate,  leaves  are  decussate  when  they  grow 
in  pairs,  and  alternately  cross  each  other. 

Deflexed,  bent  downwards. 

Dehiscent,  opening  naturally. 

Deltoid,  shaped  like  the  Greek  A. 

Dentate,  marginal  teeth-like  incisions. 

Dentato-serrate,  having  the  margin  divided  into 
incisions,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a saw. 

Denticulate,  having  the  margins  finely  and  slightly 
toothed. 

Diaphanous,  semi-transparent,  like  horn. 

Dichotomous,  branching  in  pairs  ; forked. 

Didymous,  twin. 

Didynamous,  having  two  long  stamens  and  two 
short  ones  in  the  same  flower. 

Diffuse,  widely  spread;  scattered. 

Digitate,  fingered  ; shaped  like  the  hand  spread 
open. 

Dilated,  widened. 

Dimidiate,  divided  into  two  halves. 

Dioecious,  a plant  is  said  to  be  dioecious,  when  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  on  one  individual, 
and  the  female  ones  on  another. 

Discoid,  furnished  with  a disk,  or  something  that 
may  be  compared  to  a disk. 

Disk,  the  fleshy  annular  process  that  surrounds 
the  ovary  in  many  flowers  ; a receptacle  ad- 
hering to  the  calyx  ; also  the  surface  of  a leaf. 

Dissepiments,  the  partitions  by  which  a seed-vessel 
is  internally  divided  into  cells. 

Distichous,  two-ranked  or  two-rowed,  produced 
in  opposite  rows. 

Divaricate,  spreading  widely  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

Diverging,  going  far  from  one  point. 

Dorsal,  situated  upon  the  back. 

Drupaceous,  like  a drupe. 

Drupe,  a fruit  consisting  of  a fleshy  substance 
enclosing  a hard  stone,  as  the  cherry. 

E. 

Ear-formed,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
an  ear. 

Eccentrically,  disposed  irregularly  ; deviating 
from  the  centre. 

Echinate,  covered  with  prickles,  like  a hedgehog. 

Egg-shaped,  having  the  form  of  an  egg,  either  in 
outline  or  otherwise. 

Elliptic,  oval ; twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  about 
of  equal  roundness  at  both  ends. 

Elliptic- lanceolate,  a form  between  elliptic  and 
lanceolate, 

Elliptic-oblong,  oblong-ovate. 

Elongate,  lengthened  out. 

4d 
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Emarginate,  having  a small  notch  in  the  centre 
of  the  end  or  tip. 

Embryo , the  young  plant  in  the  seed. 

Enaocarp,  the  inner  membrane  of  fruit  which 
forms  the  cells, 

Ensiform,  sword-shaped. 

Entire,  without  marginal  incisions. 

Epicarp,  the  external  integument  of  the  fruit. 
Epidermis,  the  outer  skin. 

Epigynous,  situated  upon  the  style  or  ovary. 
Epipetnlous,  growing  upon  the  petals. 

Eroded,  gnawed,  irregularly  toothed. 

Evergreen , retaining  foliage  through  the  winter. 
Exserted , projecting  considerably  beyond  some 
other  part. 

Exstipulate,  without  stipules.  See  Stipule. 
Extra-axillary,  growing  either  from  above  or 
below  the  axils.  * 

F. 

Falcate,  bent  like  a sickle. 

Farinaceous,  floury. 

Fascicle,  bundle. 

Fasciculate,  disposed  in  bundles. 

Fastigiate,  tapering  to  a point ; of  compact  upright 
growth,  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

Ferruginous,  rusty ; iron-coloured. 

Fibrous,  composed  of  fibres. 

Fibry,  thready. 

Filament,  the  thread-like  part  of  the  stamen, 
which  supports  the  anther. 

Filiform,  thread-shaped. 

Filmy,  having  a thin  skin. 

Flaccid,  flabby  ; not  firm. 

Flagon-shaped,  bearing  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  a flagon,  or  globular  bottle  with  a slender 
neck. 

Flexuous,  zigzag;  having  an  undulating  direction. 
Floccose,  woolly. 

Floriferous,  bearing  flowers. 

Foliolate,  having  leaflets. 

Follicle,  a dry  seed-vessel,  having  only  1-valve 
and  one  cell. 

Follicular,  having  the  form  of  a follicle. 
Foramen,  a small  hole. 

Foraminose,  perforated  full  of  holes. 

Friable,  crumbly. 

Frondose,  a term  applied  either  to  a stem  which 
is  beset  with  leaves,  or  to  a proliferous  flower. 
Fungous,  having  the  consistence  of  mushrooms. 
Funiculi,  small  stalks  by  which  the  seeds  are  at- 
tached- to  the  placenta. 

Furrowed,  having  longitudinal  channels. 
Fusiform,  spindle-shaped : a carrot  is  a fusiform 
root. 

G. 

Galbulus,  the  cone  of  the  genus  Cupressus. 
Gamosepalous,  where  the  sepals  appear  to  be 
united  in  one. 

Gemmaceous , having  buds. 

Gibbous,  swelled  out  with  excess  of  pulp  ; pro- 
tuberant. 

Glabrous,  smooth ; without  hairs. 

Gland,  a secretory  vessel. 

Gland -like,  having  the  appearance  of  glands. 
Glaucescent,  somewhat  hoary ; or  having  a bluish 
green,  or  sea-green,  appearance. 

Glaucous,  sea  green,  or  bluish  green. 
Glumaceous,  having  husks. 

Granulated,  covered  as  if  with  grains. 

Gynobasic,  having  a fleshy  receptacle,  bearing 
separate  fruits. 

H. 

Hastate,  formed  like  the  head  of  a halbert. 
Hemispherical,  half-round. 

Hermaphrodite,  a flower  is  so  called  when  it  con- 
sists of  both  male  and  female  organs. 
Heterogamous,  flowers  of  different  sexes  in  the 
same  head. 

Hilum,  the  external  mark  or  scar  of  a seed, 
whereby  it  is  fixed  to  the  placenta. 

Hirsute,  hairy. 

Hispid,  covered  with  bristle-like  hairs. 


Hoary,  clothed  with  a grey  or  white  down. 
Homogamous,  all  the  flowers  hermaphrodite. 
Homogynous,  all  the  flowers  female. 

Hooded,  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a hood. 

Husk,  the  outer  covering  of  some  seeds  ; also  a 
species  of  calyx  peculiar  to  grasses  and  sedges 
Hypogynous,  situated  below  the  ovarium. 

I. 

Imbricate,  laid  over  each  other  like  tiles. 
lmpari-pinnate,  pinnate  leaves,  terminating  with 
an  odd  leaflet. 

Incumbent,  lying  upon. 

Indehiscent,  not  opening  naturally. 

Induplicate,  doubled  or  folded  inwards. 

Indurate,  hard. 

Inequilateral,  unequal-sided. 

Inflated,  puffed  up  ; blown  out  like  a bladder. 
Inflorescence,  disposition  of  the  flowers. 
Infra-axillary,  below  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Infra-stipular,  below  the  stipules. 

Internodes,  the  space  between  the  joints  in 
stems. 

Interpeliolar,  between  the  petioles  or  leaf- 
stalks. 

Introrse,  turned  inwards. 

Inverted,  upside  down. 

Involucel,  a small  involucre. 

Involucre,  two  or  more  bracteas  united  below  the 
flower. 

Involucriform,  resembling  an  involucre. 


J. 

Jagged,  coarsely  cut. 

Joiiited,  having  joints  or  articulations. 


K. 

Keel,  the  lower  petals  of  a papilionaceous  flower; 
a resemblance  to  the  keel  of  a boat,  either  in 
leaves  or  flowers. 

Keel-shaped,  having  a keel-like  appearance. 

Kneed,  bent  like  the  knee  joint. 

L. 

Labiate,  having  a lip  or  lips. 

Lamellate,  divided  into  thin  plates. 

LameUiform,  shaped  like  the  gills  on  the  under 
side  of  a mushroom  and  similar  fungi. 

Lamina,  the  upper  spreading  part  of  a petal. 

Laminated.  See  Lamellate. 

Lanceolate,  lance  or  spear  shaped. 

Lanceolate-elliptic,  a form  between  lance-shaped 
and  elliptic  or  oval. 

Lanceolate -oblong,  lance-shaped  and  oblong. 

Lanceolate-ovate,  between  lance-shaped  and  egg- 
shaped. 

Lanceolate-subulate,  between  lance-shaped  and 
awl-shaped. 

Lanuginous,  slightly  woolly. 

Lateral,  on  the  side'  or  sides. 

Lax,  loose. 

Leaflet,  a small  leaf,  forming  part  of  a compound 
leaf. 

Legtime,  a pod ; the  fruit  of  leguminous  plants. 

Lepidoted,  having  prominent  dots. 

Ligneous,  woody ; a term  opposed  to  herbaceous.  . 

Ligulate,  strap-like,  having  the  form  of  a strap. 

Limb,  the  spreading  part  of  a petal,  or  of  a tubular 
flower. 

Linear,  narrow,  when  the  two  sides  are  nearly 
parallel. 

Linear-cuneatcd,  between  linear  and  wedge- 
shaped. 

Linear-elliptic , narrow  and  elliptic. 

Linear-lanceolate,  narrow  lance -shaped. 

Linear-oblong,  between  linear  and  oblong. 

Linear-setaceous,  narrow,  approaching  to  th» 
form  of  a bristle. 

Linear-subulate,  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a 
point. 

; Lineate,  streaked  in  parallel  lines. 
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Lip,  the  lower  projecting  petal  of  an  irregular 
flower. 

Lobe,  the  segment  of  a divided  leaf. 

Loculicidal,  admitting  the  escape  of  the  seeds 
through  the  valves. 

Loment , a kind  of  pod,  which,  when  ripe,  falls  in 
pieces  at  the  joints. 

Lucid,  shining. 

Lunuiate,  half-moon-shaped. 

Lyrate,  a leaf  is  lyrate  when  its  apex  is  rounded, 
and  there  are  several  small  lateral  lobes  towards 
its  base  ; harp  or  lyre-shaped. 

M. 

Membranaceous,  of  a thin  pliable  texture. 

Metamorphosed,  changed  from  one  form  to  an- 
other. 

Monadelphous,  having  the  filaments  united  at 
the  bottom  into  one  bundle,  or  brotherhood. 

Moniliform,  formed  like  a necklace,  having  al- 
ternate swellings  and  contractions. 

Monoecious,  having  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  se- 
parate flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Monopetalous,  having  but  one  petal,  or  having 
the  petals  united  so  as  to  appear  but  one. 

Monospermous,  one-seeded. 

Mucilaginous,  of  a slimy  nature. 

Mucro,  a sharp  rigid  point. 

Mucronate,  terminating  in  a spine,  or  mucro. 

Mucronate- cuspidate,  tapering  suddenly  to  a 
point  which  is  tipped  with  a mucro,  or  spine. 

Mucronate-denticu/ate,  toothed,  each  tooth  ter- 
minated with  a sharp  point. 

Mucronulate,  having  a small  hard  point. 

Multijid,  many-cleft. 

Muncate,  covered  with  short  sharp  points. 

Mutic,  pointless  ; a term  opposed  to  mucro. 

N. 

Narrowed,  tapering. 

Navicular,  boat-shaped. 

Nectariferous,  having  nectaries  ; bearing  honey. 

Nectary,  a part  of  the  corolla,  for  the  most  part 
containing  honey. 

Nucamentaceous,  having  catkins. 

Nucleus,  the  kernel  of  a nut. 

Nucule,  a small  nut. 

Nut,  a seed  enclosed  within  a hard  shell. 

Nutant,  nodding. 

O. 

Obconical,  inversely  cone-shaped. 

Obcordate,  inversely  heart-shaped. 

Obcuneate,  wedge-shape  inverted. 

Oblanceolate,  inversely  lance-shaped. 

Oblate,  flattened. 

Oblique,  not  direct  or  parallel. 

Oblong,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  broad. 

Oblong-acute,  oblong  and  sharp-pointed. 

Oblong-cuneated,  between  oblong  and  wedge- 
shaped. 

Oblong-lanceolate,  between  oblong  and  lance- 
shaped. 

Oblong-linear,  in  form  between  oblong  and  linear. 

Oblong-oval,  a form  between  oblong  and  oval. 

Obovate-cuneated,  between  obovate  and  wedge- 
shaped,  with  the  broadest  end  uppermost. 

Obovate  lanceolate,  a form  between  egg-shaped 
and  lance-shaped  inverted. 

Obovate-spatkulate,  a form  between  obovate  and 
that  of  a spatula. 

Obsolete,  hardly  evident. 

Obtuse,  blunt. 

Ochrea,  membranous  stipules  surrounding  the 
stem  and  cohering  by  their  anterior  margins. 

Octandrous , having  8 stamens. 

Opaque,  not  reflecting  light ; not  transparent. 

Opposite,  placed  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stem. 

OrtZuZe, ,}  circular  1 spherical. 

Orthotropous,  straight,  and  having  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

Oval,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis. 


Ovarium  C the  8ermen>  or  incipient  seed-vessel, 
Civn.ru  i which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 
Uvaiy^  l future  seed. 

Ovate-acuminate,  egg-shaped  in  the  lower  part, 
and  tapering  to  a point. 

Ovate-acute,  egg-shaped  in  part,  but  terminating 
in  a sharp  point. 

Ovate-arrow-shaped,  a form  intermediate  be- 
twen  egg-shaped  and  arrow-shaped. 
Ovale-campanulate,  a figure  between  egg-shaped 
and  bell-shaped. 

Ovate-elliptic,  between  egg-shaped  and  elliptical. 
Ovate-globose,  a form  between  round  and  egg- 
shaped. 

Ovate -lanceolate,  between  egg-shaped  and  lance* 
shaped. 

Ovoid,  egg-shaped. 

Ovoid-cylindrical,  egg-shaped  and  cylindrical. 
Ovulum,  an  incipient  seed. 

F. 

Paleaceous,  having  or  abounding  in  chaffy 
scales. 

Valece,  chaffy  scales,  common  in  compound 
flowers. 

Palmate,  palm-shaped,  divided  so  as  to  resemble 
the  hand  spread  open. 

Panduriform,  fiddle-shaped. 

Panicle , a loose  irregular  mode  of  inflorescence, 
similarly  disposed  to  that  of  many  grasses,  as 
oats. 

Papilionaceous,  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  as  those 
of  the  common  pea. 

Papilliform,  bearing  resemblance  to  small  glan- 
dular excrescences  or  pimples. 

Pappose,  downy  ; having  pappus. 

Pappus,  a kind  of  down  formed  by  the  minute 
division  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx  of  the  Com- 
pdsitae. 

Parietal,  attached  to  the  sides  or  walls  of  the 
ovary. 

Pectinate,  comb-shaped. 

Pedicel,  the  flower-stalk  of  each  separate  flower. 
Pedicellate,  having  pedicels. 

Peduncle,  the  principal  flower-stalk. 

Pedunculate,  having  peduncles. 

Pellucid,  transparent ; bright. 

Peltate,  a peltate  leaf  has  the  petiole  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  instead  of  in  the  margin. 
Pendulous,  drooping ; hanging  down. 

Pentagonal,  five-angled. 

Pentandrous,  having  5 stamens. 

Pentapetalous,  five-petaled. 

Perfoliate,  a leaf  is  said  to  be  perfoliate  when  the 
stem  passes  through  its  base,  as  in  the  honey- 
suckle. 

Perforated,  pierced  through,  apparently  full  of 
holes. 

Perianth,  the  flower -cup;  the  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  flower  : a term  applied  when 
the  calyx  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  co- 
rolla. 

Pericarp,  the  covering  of  the  seed  -vessel. 
Perigonal,  having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
Perigynous,  inserted  in  the  calyx,  or  in  the  disk 
which  adheres  to  the  calyx. 

Peripheric,  curved ; circular. 

Persistent,  remaining ; not  falling  off. 

Petal,  a division  of  a corolla. 

Petiolate,  having  petioles,  or  footstalks,  to  the 
leaves. 

Petiole,  the  footstalk  of  a leaf. 

Petiolule,  the  footstalk  of  a leaflet. 

Petiolulate,  having  petiolules. 

Pilose,  hairy. 

Pinnce,  the  leaflets  of  a pinnate  leaf. 

Pinnate,  a leaf  divided  into  many  smaller  leaves 
or  leaflets  is  said  to  be  pinnate. 

Pistil,  the  columnar  body  usually  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a flower;  when  perfect  it  consists  of 
the  germen,  style,  and  stigma. 

Placenta,  that  part  of  the  seed-vessel  to  which 
the  seeds  are  affixed. 

Plano-convex,  flat  on  the  one  side  and  convex  ca 
the  other. 

Plicate,  plaited. 
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Plumose,  bearing  a resemblance  to  feathers; 
feaihery. 

Plumule , the  ascending  shoot  of  a seedling. 

Pud,  a kind  of  seed-vessel  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  pea. 

Pollen,  farina,  or  dust,  contained  within  tne  cells 
of  the  anthers  when  perfect ; it  is  essential  to 
fructification. 

Polyandrous,  having  more  than  20  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle. 

Polygamous,  producing  male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers  on  the  same  plants. 

Polypetalous,  having  many  petals. 

Pome,  a fruit  composed  of  the  fleshy  tubular  part 
of  the  calyx,  and  crowned  by  the  persistent 
limb. 

Pouch , a small  bag,  or  sac,  at  the  base  of  some 
petals  and  sepals. 

Prickle,  a rigid  opaque  process  terminating  in 
an  acute  point,  unconnected  with  the  woody 
fibre. 

Procumbent,  prostrate. 

Pubcrulous,  clothed  with  spreading  down. 

j ubescent,  covered  with  short  soft  hairs. 

Punctured,  dotted. 

Putamen,  a nut  of  many  cells. 

Pyramidal,  formed  like  a pyramid. 

Pyrence,  a kind  of  fruit,  synonymous  with  the 
term  Pome. 

Pyriform,  shaped  like  a pear. 


Q. 

Quadrangular,  having  four  angles. 
Quadrifarious , arranged  in  four  rows  ; or  ranks. 
Quadrijid,  four-parted  : divided  into  four  parts. 
Quinquefid,  five-parted  ; divided  into  five  parts. 


R. 

Raceme,  a mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  around  a simple  filiform 
axis,  each  particular  flower  on  its  own  proper 
footstalk. 

Racemule,  a small  raceme. 

Rachis,  the  common  footstalk  of  spikes  or  panicles 
of  flowers,  and  of  compound  leaves ; the  axis  of 
the  cone  of  the  silver  fir  and  the  cedar. 

Radiant,  divided  like  the  rays  of  a star. 

Radicle,  the  root  of  an  embryo. 

Ramentaceous,  having  small  loose  scales  upon  the 
stem. 

Ramose,  branched. 

Raphe,  in  seeds,  the  channel  of  vessels  which  con- 
nects the  cnalaza  at  one  end  of  the  seed-vessel 
with  the  hilum  at  the  other. 

Receptacle,  that  part  of  the  fructification  which 
supports  the  other  parts. 

Recurved,  curved  backwards. 

Reflexed,  bent  backwards. 

Regma,  a kind  of  seed-vessel,  three  or  more  celled, 
few-seeded,  superior,  dry,  the  cells  bursting 
from  the  axis  with  elasticity  into  two  valves. 

Reniform,  kidney-shaped. 

Repand,  when  the  margin  of  a leaf  has  a wavy 
undulated  appearance,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
repand. 

Replicate,  folded  back. 

Reticulated,  net-like,  usually  applied  to  the  veins 
or  nerves. 

Retuse , ending  in  a broad  shallow  notch,  appear- 
ing as  if  bitten  off  at  the  end. 

Revolute,  rolled  back. 

Rhombic,  1 a figure  approaching  to  a diamond- 

Rhomboid ,j  shape. 

Rigid,  stiff. 

Rtngenl,  gaping. 

Rotate,  wheel-shaped : a monopetalous  corolla, 
having  a very  short  tube  and  a flat  limb,  is 
called  rotate. 

Rufesccnt,  somewhat  rusty. 

Rugose,  rough,  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 

Runcinate,  cut  into  several  transverse  acute  seg- 
ments which  point  backwards. 


S. 

Sagittate,  arrow-shaped,  shaped  like  the  head  of 
an  arrow. 

Salver-shaped,  applied  to  the  calyx  or  corolla  1 
when  the  tube  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  I 
limb  flat. 

Samara,  a kind  of  winged  seed-vessel  containing  |1 
one  or  more  seeds,  surrounded,  or  partially  9 
surrounded,  by  a thin  transparent  membrane. 

Samarideous,  bearing  samarae. 

Sarmentose,  producing  trailing  stems  which  root 
at  every  joint. 

Scabrous,  rough  from  little  asperities. 

Scale,  a term  usually  applied  to  the  bracteaj  of  "1 
the  amentum  or  catkin ; also  bractese  of  cones. 

Scale  formed,  having  the  form  of  scales. 

Scaly,  having  scales. 

Scandent,  climbing. 

Scape,  a stem  rising  immediately  from  the  root,  | 
bearing  flowers  only,  or,  at  most,  flowers  and  a 
few  bracteae. 

Scarious,  dry  and  membranous. 

Scobiform,  formed  of  a very  thin,  hollow,  mem-  1 
branous  aril,  containing  a globular  free  seed  in 
its  cavity. 

Secund,  arranged  on  one  side  only. 

Semi,  half. 

Seminiferous,  seed-bearing. 

Sepaloid,  resembling  sepals. 

Sepals,  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

Septicidal,  dividing  at  the  dissepiments  to  admit  u 
the  escape  of  seeds. 

Septiferous,  having  septa  or  partitions. 

Serrate,  like  the  teeth  of  a saw. 

Serrulate,  finely  notched,  like  the  teeth  of  a very  j 
fine  saw. 

Sessile,  without  stalks. 

Seta,  a bristle ; a strong,  stiff,  roundish  hair. 

Setaceous,  resembling  a bristle  in  form. 

Setigerous,  bearing  bristles. 

Setose,  bristly ; clothed  with  bristles. 

Sheath,  the  lower  part  of  a leaf  or  petiole  which 
surrounds  the  stem. 

Shield,  a broad  table-like  process  in  some  flowers,,  a 
also  the  seed-vessel  in  lichens. 

Silicle , a kind  of  pod,  short  and  round,  with  two  9 
valves,  and  having  its  seeds  attached  to  both  1 
sutures. 

Silique,  a long  and  narrow  dry  seed-vessel  with  I 
two  valves,  the  seeds  of  which  are  alternately  I 
fixed  to  both  sutures. 

Sinuated,  cut  into  scollops. 

Sinus,  a notch  or  cavity, 

Sorosis,  a spike  or  raceme  converted  into  a fleshy  j 
fruit  by  the  cohesion,  in  a single  mass,  of  the  j 
ovaria  and  floral  envelopes. 

Spathaceous,  having  a spathe ; spathe-like. 

Spatliulate,  shaped  like  a spatula. 

Sphacelate,  withered,  but  not  decayed. 

Spicate,  having  an  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flowers  are  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  upon  one  long  • 
common  footstalk,  or  rachis. 

Spine,  a thorn  which  proceeds  from  the  wood,  j 
not  from  the  bark  only. 

Spinescent,  furnished  with  spine-like  processes. 

Spinule,  a small  spine. 

Spurred,  having  horn-like  processes,  produced  j 
by  various  parts  of  a flower. 

Squarrose,  ragged ; scurfy. 

Stamen,  the  male  organ  of  a flower. 

Staminodia , scales  at  the  base  of  the  petals  in  j 

some  flowers,  as  in  those  of  some  species  ol 
lime. 

Standard,  the  upper  petal  in  papilionaceous  | 
flowers. 

Stellate,  radiating  in  a star-like  manner. 

Stem-clasping,  the  petiole  of  a leaf  which  is  ! 
dilated  so  as  to  enfold  the  stem  with  its  bass 
is  said  to  be  stem-clasping. 

Stipe,  the  stalk  of  the  germen  or  ovary  within  ' 

the  corolla  and  calyx ; the  trunk  of  a tree-  I 

fern,  &c. 

Stipitate,  furnished  with  a stipe. 

Stipule,  a small  leaf  or  membrane  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole. 
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Stipulate,  having  stipules. 

Stoloniferous,  bearing  runners  which  root  at  the 
joints. 

Stomata,  pores  of  the  epidermis. 

Striated , streaked. 

Strigose,  covered  with  little,  upright,  stiff  hairs. 

Strobile,  a cone:  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  fruit  produced  by  the 
magnolia. 

Style,  that  part  of  the  pistil  which  is  situated 
upon  the  germen,  and  elevates  the  stigma. 

Sub,  somewhat ; as  sub-rotund,  somewhat  round, 
or  roundish,  &c. 

Suffruticose,  rather  shrubby. 

Sulcate,  furrowed. 

Surculi,  young  shoots ; suckers ; stems  of  mosses. 

Surculose,  producing  surculi,  or  young  shoots. 

Suture,  the  line  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two 
parts,  usually  applied  to  the  fruit. 

St/con,  a fleshy  rachis,  having  the  form  of  a 
flattened  disk,  or  of  a hollow  receptacle*  with 
distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarpia,  as  in 
the  fig. 


T. 

Tendrils,  the  twining  organs  by  which  some 
plants  lay  hold  of  others,  as  the  vine. 

Terete,  long  and  round ; straw-like. 

Terminal,  at  the  end. 

Ternary,  consisting  of  threes. 

Ternate,  a leaf  of  three  leaflets  is  called  ternate. 
Tessellated,  chequered. 

Testa,  the  shell  or  cuticle  of  a seed,  containing 
all  its  parts. 

Tetragonal,  four-angled. 

Tetragonous,  having  four  angles. 

Thyrse,  7 a mode  of  inflorescence  in  a dense 
Thyrsus,  J or  close  panicle,  as  in  the  lilac. 
Thyrsoid,  resembling  a thyrse. 

Tomentum,  down ; white  hairs  closely  matted 
together,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

Toothed,  so  divided  as  to  resemble  teeth. 
Toothleted,  having  small  teeth. 

Top-shaped,  inversely  conical ; having  a contrac- 
tion towards  the  point. 

Tortuous,  twisted. 

Torulosc,  having  slight  swellings. 

Torus,  the  receptacle  when  somewhat  elevated. 
Trailing.  See  Sarmentose. 

Trapezoidal,  bearing  a resemblance  in  form  to 
that  of  a trapezium,  or  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  four  sides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  its 
sides  parallel. 

Trapezoideo-cordate,  a form  between  that  of  a 
trapezium  and  that  of  a heart. 

Trichotomous,  branches  dividing  into  threes. 
Trifid,  three-cleft. 

Trifoliate,  having  three  leaves. 

Tnfoliolate,  having  three  leaflets. 

Trigonal,  3 -angled. 

Trigynous,  having  three  styles. 

Triple-nerved,  3-nerved. 

Triquetrous,  3-sided. 

Truncate,  blunt,  as  if  cut  off. 

Tube,  the  cylindrical  part  of  a flower. 

Tubercle,  a little  knob. 

Tuberculate,  covered  with  little  knobs  or  tuber- 
cles. 

Tubulous,  having  a tubular  calyx,  corolla,  nec- 
tary, stem,  or  leaf. 

Tufted,  forming  a dense  tuft. 

Tumid,  swelling. 

Turbinate,  top-shaped. 

Turgid,  puffed  up  ; swollen 


U. 

Umbellate,  having  the  flowers  in  round  flat  heads, 
the  flower-stalks  proceeding  from  one  common 
centre. 

Umbellule,  a small  umbel ; a division  of  an 
umbel. 

Umbilicate,  hollowed  like  the  navel. 

Umbilicus,  the  cord  which  attaches  the  seed  to 
the  placenta. 

Umbo,  a projecting  point  in  the  centre,  like  the 
bo,ss  in  an  ancient  shield. 

U rationale,  having  an  umbo. 

Unctuous,  oily ; fat. 

Undulate,  waved. 

Unguiculate,  furnished  with  a claw,  or  an  unguis, 
as  the  petals  of  the  pink. 

u7ceolaie,  \ P^her-shaped. 

Urceolus,  the  part  when  bellying  out  in  the  form 
of  a pitcher. 

Utricle , a little  bladder. 


V. 

Valvate,  opening  by  valves. 

Valvular,  consisting  of  valves. 

Vaulted,  formed  like  the  roof  of  a vault. 

Velvety,  covered  with  soft  down,  like  velvet. 

Ventricose,  inflated  ; swelled  out. 

Vernation,  the  disposition  of  the  young  or  grow- 
ing leaves  within  the  bud. 

Verrucose,  warted  ; covered  with  fleshy  processes, 
in  form  resembling  warts. 

Versatile,  vane-like  : an  anther  fixed  in  the 
centre  on  the  point  of  the  filament,  so  as  to 
be  continually  changing  its  position,  is  said  to 
be  versatile. 

Verticel,  a mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a kind  of  ring, 
though  not,  perhaps,  inserted  on  all  sides  of  it, 
but  merely  on  two  opposite  ones. 

Verticillate,  growing  in  whorls  round  the  stem. 

Vexillum,  the  standard,  or  banner  (the  upper 
petal),  of  a papilionaceous,  or  pea,  flower. 

Villous,  clothed  with  soft,  close,  loose  hairs. 

v/scous,ic}ammy  ' adhesive- 

Vittce,  longitudinal  ducts  or  canals,  containing  an 
oily  or  resinous  substance,  found  within  the 
coat  of  the  carpels  of  some  umbelliferous 
plants. 

W. 

Wavy,  undulated. 

Wedge-shaped,  inversely  triangular,  with  rounded 
angles. 

Whorl,  a disposition  of  leaves  or  flowers  round 
the  stem,  resembling  the  spokes  round  the  nave 
of  a wheel. 

Wing,  a membranous  border , a membrane  at- 
tached to  some  kinds  of  seeds,  by  which  they  are 
supported  in  the  air  when  floating  from  place 
to  place. 

Winged,  furnished  with  a wing  or  wings. 

Wings,  the  side  petals  of  a papilionaceous,  or  pea, 
flower. 

Woolly,  covered  with  hairs  closely  matted  to- 
gether. 

Wrinkled,  having  an  unequal  surface. 


Z. 

Zigzag,  bending  from  side  to  side. 
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The  synonymes  are  in  italics ; and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  usual  typographical  indications  are  omitted. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  any  name  or  synonvme  in  connexion  with  the  other  names  or  synonymes  to  which  it  is  allied,  without  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  the  d-scriptions  in  the  body  of  the  work,  may  turn  at  once  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  between  p.  v.  and  p.  lviii. 
For  example,  supposing  it  were  desired  to  ascertain,  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  the  position  of  Cistus  c^prius  Lam.  among  other 
cistuses;  then,  the  page  referred  to  after  C.  c5prius  being  57.,  look  for  that  page  in  the  columns  of  pages  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  middle  column  of  p.  vii.,  where  there  are,  occupying  about  half  a column,  C.  c^prius,  and  all  the  other 
species  and  varieties  of  Cistus  given  in  the  work.  Adjoining  is  the  closely  allied  genus  i/elidnthemura,  which  also  contains  several 
species  of  Cistus  as  synonymes. 
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maerocbrpa  Willd.  839 
pendula  Sin.  - 838 
p6ntica  - - 838 

pubescens  Ehrh.  838 
urticifblia  - - 839 

A'lno  BHulce  Ehr.  836 
A' Inns  Lin.  - - 832 

crisp  a Mx.  - 835 
incana  Lin.  - 834 
antarctica  Forst.  - 910 
canadhisis  Lod.  - 842 
carpimjdlia  Ehrh.  844 
crtspa  Ait.  - - 835 

dabrica  Pall.  - 840 
emarginata  Ehrh.  832 
excelsa  H.  Kew.  - 843 
canadensis  Wang.  840 
fruticbsa  Pall.  - 840 
glandulbsa  M.  - 84 1 
hhmilis  Schr.  - 840 
incdna  Lin.  - - 834 

gladca  Ait.  - 834 
lacinidta  Lod.  - 841 
lanceoldta  Hort.  - 842 
lenta  L.  844 

linta  Du  Roi  - 841 
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843 

mollis  Lindl. 

- 

1117 

nana  L. 

- 

840 

stricta  Lod.  - 

_ 

841 

nana  Kalm  - 

840 

Suecorum  Brom. 

840 

nigra  L. 

_ 

843 

nigra  Du  Roi 

- 

844 

ovala  Sch.  - 

_ 

836 

paldstris  pumila 

- 

840 

papyrifera  Mx. 

- 

842 

papvrbcea  Ait. 

- 

842 

fusca 

« 

842 

platyphylla  Hort. 

842 

trichdclada  Hort. 

842 

pendula  Lod. 

- 

841 

pendula  Roth 

- 

838 

pbntica 

- 

838 

populifblia  Ait. 

- 

841 

lancinibta  - 

- 

841 

pendula 

- 

841 

pubescens  Ehrh. 

- 

838 

pilmila  L. 

- 

840 

quebeccensis  Schr. 

840 

rilbra  Lod.  - 

. 

842 

rugdsa  Ehrh. 

- 

835 

serrulata  Ait. 

. 

835 

urticifblia 

- 

838 

verrucosa  Ehrh. 

- 

838 

viridis  Hort. 

- 

836 

viridis  Vil.  - 

- 

834 

Bigarreau 

- 

278 

Bigelbvia  Mx. 

- 

713 

ligdstrina  Mx. 

- 

713 

porulbsa  Smith 

- 

714 

Big  Laurel 

- 

22 

Bignbnia  Tour. 

- 

660 

Bignonia  Lin. 

- 

661 

capreolbta  L. 

- 

660 

Catalpa  Lin. 

- 

662 

chinensis  Lam. Diet.  661 

fr  ax  ini  folia  Catesb. 

661 

grandiflora  Th. 

661 

radicans  Lin. 

- 

661 

minor  Hort. 

- 

661 

tomentbsa  Thunb. 

671 

Bilberry 

- 

604 

Birch 

- 

837 

Bird  Cherry 

- 

289 

Bird's-eye  Maple 

- 

85 

Birthwort 

- 

701 

Bitter  Almond 

- 

263 

Bitter-sweet 

• 

664 

Black  Ash 

- 

122 

Blackberry 

- 

316 

Blackheart  Cherry 

- 

277 

Black  Ital.  Poplar 

- 

825 

Black  Walnut 

- 

734 

Bladdernut  - 

- 

147 

Bladder  Senna 

. 

244 

Bonafidia  Neck. 

. 

230 

Bbrya  W. 

- 

713 

acuminata 

r 

714 

ligustrina  W. 

- 

713 

porulbsa  W. 

- 

714 

Box  Alder 

. 

122 

Box  Thorn  - 

. 

665 

Box  Thom 

- 

170 

Box  Tree 

. 

703 

Bramble 

- 

311 

Bride-wort  - 

. 

307 

Broom 

- 

219 

Broussonetia  Vent. 

710 

cuculldta  Bon  J. 

. 

710 

naviculdris  Lodd 

710 

papyrifera  Vent. 

- 

710 

cucullata 

- 

710 

fructu  51  bo 

. 

711 

spatuldta  H.  Br. 

- 

710 

Bryanthus  Gmel. 

- 

571 

Gmelini  D.  Don 

- 

571 

Stelleri  D.  Don 

. 

572 

Buck-thorn 

. 

170 

Buddlea  L. 

. 

670 

cap  it  At  a Jacq. 

- 

670 

globijlbra  N.  Duh. 

670 

globbsa  L.  - - 670 

bullace  - - 272 

Bumelia  Swartz  - 623 
chrysophylloides  Ph . 624 
lycioides  Gcertn.  • 623 
oblongifdlia  Nutt.  624 
reclinata  Vent.  - 6-23 
tenax  Willd.  - 624 
BupledrumTcwm.  495 
arborescens  Jacq.  - 495 
frutescens  L.  - 495 
fruticdsum  L.  - 495 
gibraltaricum  Lam.  495 
Buprestis  Spreng.  - 495 
fruticbsa  Spreng  - 495 
Butcher’s  Broom  - 1099 
Butter-nut  - - 735 

Button  wood  - 544 
Buxus  L.  703 

balearica  Willd.  704 
hhmilis  Dod.  - 704 
sempervirens  L.  - 703 
angustifoliaM///.  703 
variegata  H.  703 
arborescens  Mill.  703 
argentea  Hort.  703 
aurea  Hort.  - 703 

gigantc a N.  Duh.  704 
marginata  Hort.  703 
myrtifblia  Lam.  704 
nana  N.  Duh.  - 704 
suffruticdsa  Mill.  704 
Cabbage  Rose  - 333 
Calligonum  L.  - 680 
Pallasii  L’Herit.  - 680 
polygonoides  Pall.  680 
Callitris  V.  - 107) 

cupressiformis  V.  1072 
Fothergilli  - - 1072 

macrostbchya  H.  1072 
quadrivalvis  Ven.  1072 
tn'quetra  - - 1072 

Callbna  Sal.  - - 559 

vulgaris  Sal.  - 559 
alba  - - 559 

atro-rdbens  - 559 
aurea  - - 559 

coccinea  - - 559 

decumbens  - 559 
fibre  plbno  - 559 
fbl.  variegatis  - 559 
purpdrea  - - 559 

serotina  - - 559 

spicata  - - 559 

spdria  - - 559 

tomentbsa  559 

Calobotrya  Spach  - 486 
sanguinea  Spach  - 486 
Calophaca  Fisch.  - 243 
wolgarica  Fisch.  243 
Calycanthaceae  - 452 
Calycanthus  L.  - 452 
ferox  Mx.  - - 454 

fertilis  Walt.  - 454 
fldridus  L.  - 453 

asplenifblius  L.C.  453 
ferox  L.  C.  - 453 
glaucus  L.  C.  - 453 
inodbrus  L.  C.  - 453 
longifblius  LC.  453 
oblongus  Dec.  - 453 
ovatus  Dec.  - 453 
variegbtus  L.  C.  453 
glaucus  Willd.  - 454 
laevigatus  W.  - 454 
oblongifolius  Hort.  454 
pennsylvdnicus  L.C.  454 
pree'cox  L.  Sp.  - 455 
sterilis  Walt.  - 453 
Caly cotome  Lk.  - 221 
viltbsa  Lk.  - 221 

Candleberry  Myrtle  934 
Capparidaceae  - 1113 
Caprifoliaceae  - 512 
Caprifblium  Gaert.  539 
alpigenum  Gsert.  - 539 
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alpinum  Lam.  - •‘’39 
bah  aricum  Dum.-  529 
bractebsum  Mx.  - 530 
ccerhleum  Lam.  - 540 
cbintnse  Hort.  Br.  534 
ciliosum  Doug.  - 532 
ciliosum  Ph.  - 532 
dioicum  II.  & S.  - 530 
Dougldsii  Lindl.  - 530 
dumetbrum  Lam.  - 537 
etrUscum  K.  & S.  - 528 
flavum  Ell.  - 520 
flexuosum  Hort.  - 534 
Frdseri  Ph.  - 528 
glaucum  Mcench  - 530 
grdtum  Ph.  - 531 
hispidulum  Lindl.-  530 
implexum  R.  & S.  - 529 
japonicum  D Don  534 
japonicum  H.Brit.  533 
longiflbrum  Sieb.-  534 
nepulense  H.  Brit.  534 
occidentdle  Lindl.  - 532 
parvijibrum  Pursh  530 
Periclymenum  Room  .527 
pubescens  Goldie-  529 
pyrendicum  Lam.-  536 
rbseum  I. am.  - 535 
sempervirens  Mx.  - 531 
sylvdticum  Lam.  - 527 
villbsum  H.B.&  K.  533 
Caragana  L.  237-1114 
Altagana  Poir.  - 238 
Altagana  var.  Poir.  238 
arborescens  Lam.  237 
inermis  Hort.  - 238 
arenaria  Donn  - 239 
argentea  Lam.  - 242 

Chamlagu  Lam.  241 
digilata  Lam.  - 239 
ferox  Lam.  - 240 
frutescens  Dec.  - 239 
angtistifdlia  - 239 
latifdlia  - - 239 

mollis  Dec.  - 239 
Gerardiana  Royle-  1114 
grand  ifldra  Dec.  - 241 
jubata  Poir.  - 241 
microphylla  D.  - 238 
niicrophylla  Lam . - 238 
mollis  Bess.  - 239 
pygmae'a  Dec.  - 240 
arenaria  Fisch.  - 240 
Redowski  D.  - 238 
prae'cox  Fisch.  - 239 
sibirica  Ray  - 237 
spinosa  Dec.  - 240 
tragacanth  oides  - 240 
Carpinus  L.  - 916 
Cdrpinus  Matth.  - 917 
americana  - - 918 

Betulus  L.  - - 917 

Carpinizza  Hort.  919 
heterophylla  - 917 
inclsa  Lod.  - 917 
querdfblia  Desf.  917 
variegata  Lod.  - 917 
faginea  Lindl.  - 919 
montana  Bl.  - 915 
orientalis  L.  - 918 
O'slrya  Hort.  - 920 
O'strya  Michx.  - 920 
virginidna  Mx.  - 920 
Tunghrrut  Bl.  - 915 
viminea  Lindl.  - 919 
virginiana  Abb.  - 920 
virginidna  Michx.  918 
Carya  Nutt.  - - 735 

alba  Nutt.  - - 739 

amara  Nutt.  - 737 
ambigua  - - 742 

aquatica  Nutt.  - 737 

integnjblia  Spr.  - 742 
microcarpa  Nutt.  - 742 
myristicaeformis  N.  741 
olivaeformis  Nutt.  736 


porcina  Nutt.  - 740 
glabra  - - 741 

pubescens  Link  - 742 
rigida  - - 742 

sulcata  Nutt.  - 739 
tomentbsa  Nutt.  - 738 
maxima  Nutt.  - 739 
Cdsia  Latinbrum  Al-  695 
Cassandra  D.  Don  - 562 
angustifblia  G.Dcn  663 
calyculataD.  Don  563 
latifblia  Lod.  - 563 
nana  Sims  - 563 
ventricbsa  Sims  663 
Cassieae  - - 249 

Cassine  Walt.  - 164 
carolinidna  Walt.-  164 
Pardguu  L.  - 519 
Peragua  Mill.  Ic.  162 
vera  Walt.  - - 162 

Cassiope  Don.  - 561 
ericoldes  D.  Don  - 562 
fastigiata  il.Dow  - 562 
hypnoidesD.  Don  561 


lycopodibidesD.Dow  562 
Redowski  G.  Don  562 

tetragbna  D.  Don  562 

Castdnea  T.  - - 45 

argentea  Bl.  - 915 

chinensis  Spreng.  - 916 

Fdgus  Scop.  - 905 

glauca  Hort.  - 912 

heterophylla  Hort.  912 
indica  Box.  - - 914 

inermis  Lindl.  - 916 
javanicaXL  - - 915 

fuscescens  - - 916 

montana  - - 915 

lacinidta  Hort.  - 912 
martabanica  Wall.  915 
pdmila  Willd.  - 914 
Roxburghii  Lindl.  915 
salicifolia  Hort.  - 912 
sativa  Mill.  - 916 
sphaerocarpa  Lin.  915 

tribuloides  Lindl.  915 

vesca  Michx.  - 912 
\esca.  Geert.  - - 912 

americana  - 912 
asplenifblia  Lod.  912 
cochleata  Lod.  - 912 
foliis  atireis  Lod.  912 
foli is  lucid  is  - 912 
glauca  Hort.  - 912 
glabra  Lod.  - 912 
variegata  Hort.  - 912 
vulgaris  Lam.  - 916 
Catalpa  Juss.  - 662 
bignonioide s Walt.  662 
cordifblia  Nutt.  - 662 
syringcefblia  Sims.  662 
Ceanbthus  L.  180.  1113 
americanus  L.  - 180 

herbaceus  T.HfG.  180 
intermedius  180.1113 
Pitched  T.  G.  180 
azureus  Desf.  - 180 
intermbdius  - 181 
btcolor  Willd.  - 180 
ccerhleus  Lag.  - 180 
colllnus  Doug.  - 182 
intermedius , Hort.  181 
intermedius  Pursh  180 
oreganus  - - 182 

ovalis  - - - 182 

ovdtus  cyaneus  B.  181 
ovatus  Desf.  - - 180 

perennis  Pursh.  - 180 

sanguineus  - - 182 

thyrsiflbrus  Esch.  181 
velutlnus  Doug.  - 181 

Cedar  of  Goa  - - 1075 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  - 1057 
Cedrela  Lour.  - 489 
Cedrus  Barr.  - 1057 
conifer*. i Bauh.  - 1057 
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Deodara  Roxb.  - 1059 
Libani  Barr.  - 1057 
fbliis  argenteis  - 1058 
nana  - 1059 

magna  Dod.  - 1057 
phoenicea  Mat.  - 1083 
phcenicea  Ren.  - 1057 
Jelastraceae  - - 149 

Celastrus  L.  - - 154 

bullatus  Pluh.  - 154 

nepalensis  l.odd.  - 154 
pyracanthifblius  L.  154 
scandens  L.  - - 154 

Celtis  Tourn.  - 727 
aspera  Lodd.  - 729 
australis  Willd.  - 729 
australis  L.  - - 727 

canGscens  H.  & B.  - 1117 
caucasica  W.  - 728 
corduta  Desf.  - 730 
cordifblia  L’Herit.  730 
crassitblia  Lam.  - 730 
laevigata  / 1 Hid.  - 730 
obliqua  Mcench  - 729 
occidental^  L.  - 729 
cordata  Willd.  - 279 
scabriuscula  Willd.  729 
orientalis  Hort.  - 7'i9 
orientalis  Mill.  - 728 
tenuifblia  Pers.  - 729 
pilmila  Ph.  - - 731 

sinensis  Pers.  - 729 
sinensis  Willd.  - 729 
Tournefortii  Lam.  728 
Willdenoviana  S.  729 
Cephalanthus  L.  - 544 
occidentals  L.  - 544 
brachypodus  D.  545 
oppositifolius  M.  - 544 
Cerasus  Juss.  276.  1114 
acuminata  Wall.  - 293 
aspera  - - 287 

avium  Mcench  - 277 
borealis  Mx.  - 283 
Chamaecerasus  L.  282 
chicasa  Mx.  - - 285 

canadensis  Lois.  - 294 
Capollin  Dec.  - 292 
capricida  G.  Don  - 293 
capronidna  Dec.  - 278 
caroliniana  Mx.  - 296 
depressa  l h.  - 284 
dura, ana  Dec.  - 278 

elliptica  Lois.  - 294 
glandulbsa  - - 287 

gladca  Mcench  - 284 
Htxa  W.etB.  - 294 
hortensis  Pers.  - 278 
hdmilis  Mor.  - 287 
hyemalis  Mx.  - 285 
incisa  Lois.  - - 287 

intermedia  Poir.  - 282 
japdnica  Lois.  - 286 
multiplex  Ser.  - 286 
Juliana  Dec.  - 277 
heaumianaX).  - 278 
Laurocerasus  L.  - 295 
angustifblia  H.  - 295 
edichica  - - 1114 

Emerelli  - - 1114 

variegata  Hort.  - 295 
lusitanica  Lois.  - 294 
Hixa  Ser.  - - 294 

Mahaleb  Mill.  - 288 
frtictu  flavo  H.  - 288 
latifdlium  Hort.  288 
mbllis  Doug.  - 292 
nepalensis  Ser.  - 293 
nigra  Lois.  - - 284 

nigra  Mill.  Diet.  - 277 
Padus  Dec.  - - 289 

bractebsa  Ser.  - 290 
frhctu  rilbro  Dec.  290 
parviflbra  Ser.  - 290 
rObra  Ser.  - 290 
vulgaris  Ser.  - 290 
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paniculata  Lois.  - 294 
pennsylvanica  L.  - 286 
persicifblia  Lois.  - 283 
Phdshia  Hamilt.  - 287 
prostrata  Ser.  - 282 
Pseudo-Cerasus  L.  282 
pubescens  Ser.  - 285 
Puddum  Roxb.  - 287 
pfimila  Mx.  - - 283 

pumila  C.  Bauh.  - 282 
pygmae'a  Lois.  - 284 
salicina  G.Don  - 287 
semperfldrens  Dec.  281 
serbtina  Lois.  - 291 
retiisa  Ser.  - 292 
serrulata  G.  Don  281 
sinensis  G.  Don  - 287 
sylvestris  Bauh.  - 277 
duracina  11.  pleno  278 
undulata  Dec.  - 293 
virginiana  Mx.  - 291 
vulgaris  Mill.  - 278 
fibre  plbno  Hort.  279 
fibre  semiplbno H.  279 
fbliis  varieg.  Ht.  279 
marascha  - - 280 

persiciflbra  Hort.  279 
Ceratospermum  P.  677 
pappbsum  Pers.  - 677 
Ceratiola  - - 1092 

ericoldes  - . 1093 

Cercis  X.  - - 256 

canadensis  L.  - 258 
pubescens  Ph.  - 259 
Siliquastrum  L.  - 257 
fibre  albido  - 257 
parviflbrum  Dec.  257 
rbseum  - - 257 

Chcenomi-les  Lindl.  452 
japdnica  Lindl.  - 452 
Chumcccerasus  Del.  539 
alpigena  Delarb.  - 539 
ceerulea  Delarb  - 540 
fruticosa  Pers.  - 282 
nigra  Del.  - - 535 

Chamceltdon  Lk.  - 60i 
proedmbens  Lk.  - 6< >1 
Chaste  tree  - - 673 

Chenopodiaceae  - 675 
Chenbpodium  L.  - 675 
fruticosum  Bieb.  - 675 
frutiebsum  Schrad.  675 
microphyllum  Bieb.  675 
parvifblium  B.  $ S.  675 
Cherry  - - - 276 

Chestnut  - - 91 1 

Chian-t  urpentine  tree  185 
Chili  Pine  - - 1062 

Chimonanthus  Lindl.  454 
fragrans  Lindl.  - 455 
grandiflorusXm.  455 
lbteus  Hort.  - 455 
parviflbrus  Hort.  455 
China  rose  - - 341 

Chincapin  - - 914 

Chionanthus  X.  - 634 
Virginia  X.  - - 634 

angustifblia  Ait.  624 
latifblia  Cat.  Car.  634 
maritima  Pursh  634 
montana  Pursh  634 
irifida  Mcench  - 634 
Christ’s  thorn  - 168 

Chrysobdlrya  Spach  488 
intermedia  Spach  488 
Lindlcydna  Spach  488 
revoliita  Spach  - 487 
Chrysophyllum  Jacq.  624 
carolinense  Jacq.  - 624 
glabrum  Juss.  - 624 
Cineraria  L.  Sp.  - 551 
maritima  L.  Sp.  - 551 
Cissus  X.  - - 141 

Ampelopsis  Pers.  - 140 
hederdcea  Ph.  - 139 
hirsuta  Ph.  - 140 
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141 

140 

140 

54 

54 

55 

59 

55 

57 

55 

57 

57 

55 

57 

59 

58 

57 

57 

59 

55 

55 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

56 

57 

57 

57 

56 

55 

57 

55 

57 

57 

55 

61 

59 

57 

58 

57 

57 

137 

111 

111 

5 

15 

11 

14 

14 

10 

15 

16 

11 

4 

111 

14 

12 

12 

12 

6 

5 

14 

13 

14 

14 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 
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8 

15 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 
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fl.  pi.  violaceo  - 10 

Siebbldii  D.  Don  10 

frb.gr ans  Ten.  - 3 

glauca  Willd.  - 4 

gr andifibr a Hort.-  11 

grata  Wall.  - 7 

Hendersbnii  Chan.  9 

holosericea  Pursh  15 
lasiantha  Nutt  - 15 

ligustrici  f61ia  Nutt.  15 


lincariloba  Dec.  - 15 

maritima  All.  Ped.  3 
montana  Ham.  - 15 

nepalensis  Hort.  - 7 

ochroleiica  Hort.  - 4 

odorata  Hort.  - 7 

orientiUis  L.  4 

paniculata  Thun.  - 3,  4 
parviflora  Dec.  - 12 

parviflora  Nutt.  - 15 

pedicelldta  Swt.  - 14 

Pitched  T.  # G.  - 15 

polymdrpha  Hort.  14 

pubescens  - - 15 

pulchella  Pers.  - 12 

reticulata  Walt.  - 9 

rbsea  Abbott  - 9 

sibtrica  Mill.  Diet.  17 
Sieboldti  Paxt.  - 10 

Simsii  Hook.  - 9 

Simsii  Swt.  H.  B.  7 

sinensis  Lour.  Coc.  5 

suaveolens  Sal.  P.  3 

tenuifbl.lusitan.  T.  12 

tertia  Com.  - - 5 

triternata  Hort.  - 6 

triternata  Hort.  - 7 

itrens  Gerard  - 3 

verticillbris  Dec.  - 17 

Viorna  Bot.  Rep.  8 
Viorna  L.  - - 7 

cordata  - - 7 

viornoides  Schrad.  12 
virginiflna  L.  - 6 

bracteata  Dec.  - 6 

Vitalba  L.  - - 5 

Viticella  L.  - - 11 

baccata  Dec.  - 12 

casrillea  - - 12 

multiplex  G.Don  12 
purpdrea  - 12 

tenuifdlia  Dec.  - 12 

vitifdlia  - - 15 

Clethra  L.  - 581 

acuminata  Mx.  - 582 
alnifblia  L.  - 582 
dentidala  Ait.  - 582 
pubescens  Ait.  - 582 
inedna  Pers.  - 582 
montana  Bartr.  - 582 
paniculata  Ait.  - 582 
scabra  Pers.  - 5K3 
tomentbsa  L.  - 582 
Cluster  Pine  - 261 
Clymenon  L’Obel  - 78 

ltalbrum  L’Obel  - 78 

Cnebrum  Matth.  - 691 
Cocculus  Bauh.  - 40 

carollnus  Dec.  - 40 

Cock  spur  Thorn  - 358 
Colletia  Com.  - 178 
E'phedra  Cent.  - 179 
ferox  Gill.&  Hook.  179 
horrida  Lindl.  - 179 

spinbsa  - - 179 

ulicina  - - 179 

ColOtea  R Br.  - 244 

dptera  Schmidt  - 244 
arborescens  L.  - 244 
cruenta  Ait.  - 244 
haleppica  Lam.  - 245 
hirshta  Roth  - 244 
humilis  Scop.  - 245 
istria  Mill.  Diet  - 245 

media  Willd.  - 245 
nepalensis  Hook.  - 245 
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onentalis  Lam.  - 244 
Poc6clcii  Ait.  - 245 
proedmbens  L’H.  245 
sanguinea  Pall.  - 244 
wolgdrica  Lam.  - 243 
Colymbea  Salisb.  - 1062 
quadrifbria  Sal.  - 1062 
Com  arum  L.  - 320 
paliistre  L.  - - 320 

Compositae  - . 545 

Comptbnia  Sol.  - 936 
asplenifblia  Solan.  936 
Coniferae  - - 946 

Corchorus  Thunb.  298 
japonicus  Thunb.  298 
Corema  Don  - 1092 
alba  Don  - - 1092 

Coreosma  Spach  - 484 
viscosissima  Spach  484 
Coriaceae  - - 146 

Coriaria  Niss.  - 146 
myrtifdlia  L.  - 146 
nepalensis  Wall.  - 146 
sarmentbsa  Forst.  146 
Cork  Tree  - - 884 

Cornaceae  - 501.  1116 
Cornelian  Cherry  - 505 
Cornel  Tree  - - 505 

Cornish  Elm  - - 716 

Cornus  L.  - 501.  1116 
alba  Walt.  - - 504 

alba  L.  - - - 503 

circinSta  Don  - 503 
sibirica  L.  C.  - 503 
alterna  Marsh.  - 501 
alternifolia  L.  - 501 
Ambmum  Du  Roi  504 
asperifolia  L.  C.  - 504 
ccerulea  Lam.  - 504 
cceriilea  Meerb.  - 503 
canadensis  Hort.  - 503 
candid/ssima  Mill.  504 
capitaia  Wall.  - 508 
circinata  L'Her.  - 505 
circinata  Cham.  - 503 
citrifblia  Hort.  - 504 
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cyanocdrpus  Gm.  - 503 
cyanocarpus  Moen.  504 
ddhrica  Laxm.  - 521 
fce'mma  M.  Diet.  504 
fee'mina  Ray  - 502 
fastigiata  Mx.  - 503 
ferrugtnea  Hort.  504 
florida  L.  507 

grandis  Schlecht.  - 507 
grandis  Benth.  - 1116 
lanuginosa  Mx.  - 504 
macroph^lla  Wall.  1116 
mas  L.  - 505 

fructu  cerae  col6ris506 
variegatus  - - 506 

oblonga  Wall.  - 505 
obloncifolia  Rafin.  504 
officinalis  - - 507 

paniculata  Ham.  - 505 
paniculata  L'Her.  504 
albida  Ehrh.  - 504 
radiata  Ph.  - 504 
racembsa  Lam.  - 504 
rubiginbsa  Ehrh.  504 
rugdsa  Lam.  - 505 
sanguinea  Ph.  - 502 
sanguinea  Walt.  - 503 
sanguinea  L.  - 502 
fdliis  variegatis  - 502 
Purshii  Don's  M.  502 
sempervirens  L.C.  504 
sericea  L'Her.  - 504 
oblongifblia  Dec.  504 
strieta  L.  - - 503 

asperifhlia  - 504 
sempervirens  - 504 
Stolonifera  Mx.  - 503 
tatarica  Mill.  Ic.  - 503 
tomentbsa  Mx.  - 505 
virginidna  H.Par.  505 
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Coronilla  N.  - - 246 

E'merus  L.  - . 247 

juncea  L.  248 

paucifldra  Lam.  - 247 
Corstorphine  Plane  86 
Corylaceae  - 846. 1117 
Corylus  L.  - 921 

americana  Michx.-  925 
humilis  Wang.  . 925 
arborea  Hort.  - 922 
AvellanaZ,.  - - 921 

barcelonensis  - 923 
crispa  Enc.  of  PI.  923 
heterophylla  - 923 
phmila  - - 922 

purpurea  - - 922 

sylvestris  Ait.  - 922 
tenuis  Lod.  - 923 
tubuldsa  - - 922 

alba  - - 923 

byzantina  Herm.  - 923 
Colurna  L.  - - 923 

intermedia  - 923 
arborescens  - 923 
cornhta  Hort.  - 925 
intermedia  Lod.  - 923 
rostrata  Ait.  - 925 
sylvestris  Gron.  - 925 
Cotoneaster  Med.  - 406 
acuminata  Lindl.  - 409 
affinis  Lindl.  - 408 
bacillaris  Wall.  -1115 
buxifblia  Wall.  - 411 
marginata-  - 411 
deniiculata  - - 407 

elliptica  Hort.  - 409 
frigida  Wall.  - 408 
kumana  Lod.  Coll.  407 
Ice'vis  Lodd.  Coll.  409 
laxiflbra  Jacq.  - 407 


uni  flora  Fischer-  407 
marginata  Lindl . - 411 
melanocarpa  Fisc.  406 
microphylla  Wall.  411 
U'va-drsi  Lindl.  410 
nummularia  Lindl.  409 


rotundifolia  Wall.  410 
tomentosa  Lindl.  - 406 
U'va-drsi  Hort.  - 410 
vulgaris  Lind.  - 406 
depressa  Fries  - 406 
erythrocarpa  Led  406 
melanocarpa  - 406 
Cowania  D.  Don  - 321 
plicata  D.  Dun  - 321 
Crabowskia  Schl.  - 669 
boerhaaviasfdlia  S.  669 
Crab  - 925 

Crack  Willow  - 759 
Cranberry  - - 616 

CrataFgus  Lind.  353,  1115 
acerijblia  Hort.  - 354 
aestivalis  T.  $ G.  - 1115 
testivalis  Walt.  - 353 
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apiifblia  L.  Cat.  - 366 
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minor  - - 366 

arborescens  T.S[G.  1115 
arbutifblia  L.Cat.  366 
arbuti folia  Ait.  - 404 
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Ardnia  Bose  - 370 
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A.  /3  Willd.  Sp.  - 370 
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Chanuemespilus  J.  449 
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carohniana  Poir.  - 364 
carpdtica  L.  Cat.  - 362 
coccinea  Booth  - 353 
corallina  - • 354 
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flexubsa  Sm.  Ayr  377 
fibre  pleno  Hort.  377 
fbliis  argenteis  - 
fbliis  aureis 
fructu  coccineo 
laciniata  - 
leucocarpa 
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melanocarpa 
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multiplex  Hort. 
obtusata  Dec.  - 
Oliveriana 
oxyphylla  - 
oxyphylla  Mono. 
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platyphylla  Lod. 
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pteridifblia 
punicea  Lod.  C. 
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quercifblia  B.  - 
reginae  Hort. 
r'tgida  Ronalds  - 
rbsea  Hort. 

superba  H. 
sibirica 

stricta  Lod.  Cat. 
transylvanica  B. 
monogyna  Jacq.  - 
monogyna  L. 
oxyacanlhoides  Th. 
parvifdlia  Ait. 
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platyphylla  Lindl. 
populifblia  Walt.  - 
prunifblia  Bose 
pteridifblia  Lod.  C. 
punctata  Ait. 
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brevisplnaDowg. 
fldva  Hort. 
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stricta  H. 
stricta  Ronalds  - 
purpurea  Bose 
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Pyracantha  Pers.  - 
crenulata  Hort. 
fr.  alb.  H.  - 
pyracanthifb.  L.  C. 
pyrifblia  Ait.  - 
pyrifblia  Lam. 
pyrifblia  Torrey  - 
pyriformis  - 
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rotundifblia  Lam. 
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sanguinea  Pall.  - 
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scdndica  Wahl. 
serrdta  Poir. 
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spinosissima  Lee 
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Leedna  A.  B.  - 
tanacetifb.  tatir.  D. 
tomentbsa  Lin.  Sp. 
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tomentbsa  Du  Roi 
tormindlis  L.  Sp.  - 
trilobata  L.  - 
trilobata  Lab. 

? turbindta  Pursh 
turbinata  Pursh  - 
uniflora  Du  Roi  - 
virginiana  Hort.  - 
virginica  Lodd. 
viridis  Lodd.  Cat. 
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Cruciaceae 
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Cunninghamia  Br. 
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sinensis  Rich. 
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Cupressus  L.  - 
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ameriedna  Catesb. 
bacciformis  Willd. 
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disticha  Lin. 
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gladca  Brot. 
horizontalis  Audi, 
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lusitanica  Town, 
nepalensis  Hort.  - 
pendula  Thunb.  - 
pendula  L'Herit  - 
pendula  Thunb.  - 
pyramidalis  Hort. 
sabinoides  H.  B.  - 
sempervirens  L.  - 
stricta  Mill. 
horizontalis  Mill. 
thurifera  H.  B.  - 
Tourneiortii  And. 
thyoides  Pav. 
thyoides  L.  - 
fbliis  varieg^tis  - 
nana  Hort. 
toruldsa  Lamb, 
virginiana  Com.  - 
Cupuliferae 
Currants 
Custard  apple 
Cydbnia  Town. 
japonica  Pers. 
fibre  albo  - 
fl.  semi-plbno  - 
sinensis  Thouin  - 
vulgaris  Pers. 
lusitanica  Du  H. 
maliformis  Hort. 
pyriformis  Hort. 
Cypress 
Cytisus  Dec.  - 
Addrni  Poir.  - 
asolicus  Guss. 
albus  Lk. 

incarnatus - 
alpinus  Lam. 
alpinus  Mill. 
fragrans  Hort.  - 
pendulus  - 
purpurascens  H. 
anagyrius  L’H.  - 
angustifolius  Mcen. 
argenteus  L. 
austrlacus  L. 

nbva  Lod.  - 
austrlacus  Lod.  - 
calycinus  Bieb. 
calycinus  Lod. 
cdndicans  L.  Sp.  - 
canescens  Fisch.  - 
capitatus  Jacq.  - 
ciliatus  Wahlenb.  - 
complicdtus  Br.  - 
complicdtus  Dec.  - 
deedmbens  Lod.  - 
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divaricatus  L’H.  - 228 
elongatus  W.  8f  K.  222 
elongatus  Hort.  - 222 
multiflorus  Dec.  - 222 
falcatus  W.%K.  - 223 
grand/florus  Dec.  219 
hirsutus  L.  - - 224 

hirsutus  Lod.  - 224 
hirshtus  Lam.  - 224 
hispanicus  Lam.  - 227 
Laburnum  L.  - 214 
coccineum  B.  C.  216 
fbliis  variegatis  - 215 
fragrans  Hort.  - 215 
incisum  - - 215 

latijolium  Pers.  215 

pendulum  Hort.  215 

purpilreum  H.  - 215 
quercifblium  H.  211 
lanigerus  Dec.  - 221 
rigidus  Dec.  - 226 
leucanthus  - - 221 

lotoides  Pour.  - 223 
multi flbrus  Lindl.  222 
nanus  Willd.  - 225 
nigricans  L.  - 218 
nigricans  Pall.  - 243 . 
orientalis  Lois.  - 226 
parvifolius  Lod.  - 224 
parv/fblius  N.  D.  - 228 
patens  L.  - - 219 

pauciflorus  Willd.  225 
penduiinus  L.  f.  - 219 
pinndtus  Pall.  - 243 
polytrichus  Bieb.-  224 

pubescens  Moench  204 

purpdreus  Scop.  - 222 
fibre  albo  Hort.  - 222 
fibre  rbseo  - 222 
racembsus  Marn.  226 
ruthenicus  Lod.  - 223 
scoparius  Lk.  - 219 
albus  Hort.  - 220 
fibre  pleno  Hort.  220 
sessilifblius  L.  - 218 
spinbsus  Lam.  - 220 
supinus  Jacq.  - 223 
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supinus  Lod.  - 224 
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Tournejortianus  L.  224 
tribracteolatus  W.  221 
triflbrus  L'Herit  - 219 
triflbrus  Lam.  - 224 
triflbrus  Lod.  - 223 
uralensis  Lod.  - 224 
villosus  Pour.  - 219 
Weldenii  Pis.  - 217 
wolgdricus  L.  fil.  - 243 
Daboe'cia  D.  Don  - 572 
polifblia  D.  Don  - 572 
fibre  albo  Swt.  - 572 
Dahoon  Tree  - - 161 

Dalbergia  Spr.  - - 232 
amorphoides  Spr.  232 
Damask  Rose  - 332 
Dammara  - - 1066 

Dammara  Lamb.  - 1066 
orientalis  Lamb.  - 1066 
Daphne-  - 686.1117 
alpina  I..  - - 688 

altaica  Pall.  - - 687 

Auckl&ndii  Lindl.  1117 
buxijblia  Vahl  - 690 
Cnebrum  L.  - 691 
colllna  Smith  - 690 
colllna  <x  Bot. Reg.-  690 
neapolitana  L.  - 690 
Gnidium  L.  - - 691 

Laurbola  L.  - - 688 

Mezdreum  L.  - 687 
autumn^le  - 687 
fibre  albo  - - 687 

neapolitdna  Lod.  - 690 
olecefblia  Lam.  - 691 
oleoldes  - - 690 
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indentdta  - - 354 

pontica  L.  - 688 

fbliis  variegatis  L.  688 
r ilbra  Hort.  - 688 

pubescens  - - 689 

salicifblia  Lam.  - 690 
sericea  Vahl  - 691 
striata  Trat.  - 691 
Tarton-raira  L.  - 689 
Thymelae'a  Vahl  689 
tomentbsa  - - 690 

Date  Plum  - - 625 

Deciduous  Cypress  1077 
Decumaria  L.  - 466 
barbara  L.  - - 467 

sarmentbsa  Dec.  467 
Forsythia  Mx.  - 467 
prostrata  Lo.  C.  - 467 
radicans  Mcench  - 467 
sarmentbsa  Bose  467 
Deodara  Cedar  - 1059 
Debtzia  Thun.  - 465 
Brunbnia  Wall.  - 466 
caniscens  Sieb.  - 466 
corymbbsa  R.  Br.  466 
scabra  Thun.  - 466 
staminea  R.  Br.  - 466 

Dew-berry  - - 314 

Dicondngia  Mx.  - 489 
Diervilla  Town.  - 525 
acadiensis  Duh.  - 525 
canadensis  W.  - 525 
hhmilis  Hers.  - 525 
lute  a Ph.  - - 525 

Tournefortii  Mx.  - 525 
trifida  Mcench  - 525 
Diospyros  L.  - - 625 

Lbtus  L.  - - 625 

pubescens  Ph.  - 627 

virginiana  L.  - 626 

virginiana  var.  Mx.  627 
Dibtis  Sc/ireb.  - 677 

ceratoides  W.  - 677 

Dirca  L.  - - 692 

palustris  L.  - - 692 

Dogwood  - - 501 

Domheya  Lam.  - 1062 

chilensis  Lam.  - 1062 

Doumton  Elm  - 723 

D.of  Ar gyle's  Tea  Tree  666 
Dulcamara  Mcench  664 
Jlexubsa  Mcench  - 664 

Ddlcis  Trag.  - - 664 

amara  Trag.  - 664 

Dutch  Elm  - - 718 

Duvaua  Kth.  - 192.  1113 

dentata  Dec.  - 193 

dependens  Dec.  - 192 

dependens  a.  Hook.  192 
dependens  y Hook.  193 
latifblia  Gill.  - 193 

longifblia  Hort.  - 1113 
ovata  Lindl.  - - 193 

sinuata  Lindl.  - 193 

Dwarf  Almond  - 286 

Dyer's  Weed  - - 210 

Ebenaceae  - - 624 

E'benus  Comm.  - 625 
Eglanteria  Dec.  - 338 
btcolor  Dec.  - - 338 

puntcea  Red.  - 338 
Eglantine  - - 337 

Ehretia  L’Herit.  - 689 
halimifblia  L’Herit.  689 
Elaeagnacea?  - 695.  1115 
Elwagnus  Card.  - 934 
Elaeagnus  T.  - 695.  1117 
angusltfblia  L.  - 696 
argentea  Ph.  - 697 
arginlea  Wats.  - 696 
argGnteus  Mcench  696 
conferta  Hort.  - 697 
hortensis  Bieb.  - 696 
angustifOlia  Bieb.  697 
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spinbsa 
inermis  Mill. 
orientalis  Delisle 
orientalis  L. 
parvifblia  Boyle  - 1117 
salicifblia  D.  Don  697 
songdrica  Fisch.  ■ 
spinbsa  L. 

Elceodendron  Retz. 
A'rgan  Retz. 

Elder  - 
Eleagnum  Lob. 

Theophrdsti  Lob. 

Elm 

E'merus  Mill.  Ic.  - 
major  Mill.  Ic. 
minor  Mill.  Ic. 
Empetraceae  - 
E'mpetrumL. 
album  Lin.  - 
Con  radii  Torrey  - 
lusitanicum  Tourn.  1092 
nigrum  L.  - - 1091 

scoticum  Hook.  - 1091 
rdhrumL.  - - 1091 

Endogenae  - - 1093 

E'phedra  L.  - - 937 

distachya  L.  - - 937 

maritima  major  Tou.  937 
monostachya  L.  - 938 
polygonoides  Pall.  938 
vulgaris  Rich.  - 937 

Epigae  a L.  - - 580 

repens  L.  580 

rubicunda  Swt.  - 581 
Ericaceae  - 552.1116 
Ericeae  - 552 

Erica  D.  Don  - 555 
australis  L.  - - 556 

barbdrica  Ray  - 555 
betulijormis  Sal.  - 555 
bryantha  Thuub  - 571 
cceriilea  Willd.  - 571 
carnea  L.  Sp.  - 558 
ciliaris  L.  557 

cinerea  L.  - - 556 

alba  Lodd.  Cat.  - 556 


atropurpdrea  I..  C.  556 
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- 556 

- 1091 

- 572 

- 557 
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canescens  l.o.C. 
pallida  Lo.  C. 
prolifera  Lo.  C. 
rubra  H.E.W. 
stricta  Lo.  C. 
cocctf.  prociimb. 
Dabce'cia  L.  - 
dtdyma  Stokes 
erect  is  Bauh. 
herbdcea  L.  Dis.  - 558 
hibernica,  8;c.  Ray  572 
hhmilis  Neck.  - 556 
juiiiperijolia,8fC.  G.  558 
lilgubris  Sal.  - 558 
Mackaiana  Bab.  - 556 
mediterranea  - 225.  558 
mutabilis  Sal.  - 556 
multijlora  Huds.  - 557 
multi  flora  L.  Sp.  - 558 
longipedicellata  - 558 
pedunculdris  Presl  558 
pislilldris  Sal.  - 556 
pitmila  Park.  - 555 
purpurdscens  Lam.  557 
sax&tilis  Sal.  - 558 
tcnuifblia  Ger.  252.  556 
Tetralix  L.  - - 555 

alba  H.E.W.  - 556 
carnea  Loud.H.B.  556 
Mackaiana  - 556 
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vaga  Sal.  - - 557 

vagans  L.  Mant.  254.  557 


vulgaris  L. 
Eriobotrya  Lindl. 
elliptica  Lindl. 
Escalloniaceae 
Escallbnia  Mx. 
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bifida  Lk.  et  O.  - 491 
floribunda H.  B.  et  K.  491 
montevidensis  Sc.  491 
glandulosa  Bot.  C.  491 
illinita  Presl  - 491 
montevidensis  Dec.  491 
floribunda  - 491 
pulverulenta  Pers.  491 
resinbsa  Pers.  216.  491 
rubra  Pers.  - - 490 

albiflbra  H.  et  A.  491 
glabriuscula//.#;!.  490 
pubescens  H.8(A.  491 
Eiibasis  Sal.  - 511 
dichotomus  Sal.  - 511 
Euonymdides  M.  - 154 
Euonymus  Tourn.  93.  149 
alter  nit  olius  M.  - 152 
americanus  L.  - 152 
angustifblius  - 152 

obovatus  Nutt.  152 
sarmentbsus  N.  152 
var. /3  Tar.  8c  G.  152 
var.  y Tor.  & G.  1521 
var.  a Tor.  & G.  152 
angustif'oliusPursh  152 
atropurphreus  W.  153 
atropurpdreus  J.  - 151 
carolinbnsis  Marsh.  151 
caucdsicus  Lodd.  151 
echinatus  Wall.  - 153 
europae'us  L.  - 149 

fol.  variegatis  L.C.  150 
fructu  albo  L.C.  150 
latifblius  Lodd.C.  150 
leprosus  L.  - 150 

nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  150 

var.  2.  L.  - - 150 

fimbriatus  Wall.  1 53 
frigidus  Wall.  - 153 

garciniaefblius  R.  153 
glaber  Ro.rb.  - 153 
grossus  Wall.  - 153 
Hamiltonianus  W.  153 
Indicus  Hayne  - 153 

japonicus  Thunb.  153 
fbliis  variegatis  153 
latifblius  C.  Bauh.  150 
latifblius  Marsh.  - 150 
lbcidus  D.  Don  - 153 

micranthus  D.Don  153 
nanus  Bieb.  - - 151 

obovatus  Dec.  - 152 
pendulus  Wall.  - 153 

sempervirens  M.  - 152 
subtriflbrus  Blume  153 
tingens  Wall.  - 153 

Thunbergianus  B.  153 
vagans  Wall.  - 153 
verruebsus  Scop.  - 150 
vulgaris  Mill. Diet.  149 
Euosmus  Nutt.  - 685 
cestivalis  Nutt.  - 683 
Benzoin  Nutt.  - 685 
Diospyrus  N utt.  685 
geniculata  Nutt.  685 
Euphorbiaceae  - 701 
Evergreen  Oaks  - 880 
Evergreen  Thorn  - 385 
Eysenhardtia  H.  - 232 
amorphdides  H.  - 232 
Fabiana  R.  P.  -1117 
imbricata  R.  8fP.  - 1117 
Fagdra  Earn.  111.  - 143 
fraxinifblia  Lam.  143 
Vagus  Bauh.  -917.1118 
FagusL.  - 905.1118 
americana  latif  bl.  909 
antarctica  Forst.  - 910 
betuloldes  Mirb.  - 910 
curolinidna  Lod.  - 609 
Castdnea  Lin.  - 916 
Dorn  bey  i Mirb.  - 911 
dbbia  Mirb.  - - 911 

ferruginea  Ait.  - 909 
caroliniana  - 909 
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Iatiftflia  - - 909 

latif olia  ■■  - 909 

obliqua  Mirb.  - 910 

pdmila  Lin.  - - 914 

sylvatica  L.  - 905.1119 
americana  - - 907 

asplenij olia  Lod.  906 
atroriibens  Du  R.  905 
cochleata  B.  - 1118 
crisp  a Hort.  - 906 
cristata  - - 906 

cuprea  Lod.  - 905 
fbliis  variegatis  - 905 
heterophylla  - 906 
incisa  Hort.  - 906 
laciniala  Lod.  - 906 
pendula  Lod.  - 906 
purpbrea  Ait.  - 905 
salicifblia  Hort.  906 
sylvestris  Mich.  905. 907 
False  Acacia  - - 233 

Ficus  Tourn.  - 712 
CaricaL.  - - 712 

commilnis  Bauh.  - 712 
htimilis  Tourn.  - 712 
sylvestris  Tourn.  - 712 
Fig  Tree  - - 712 

Filbert  - 922 

Fischera  Swartz  - 602 
Five-leaved  Ivy  - 139 
Flowering  Ash  - 651 
Fly  Honeysuckle  - 533 
Fontanesia  Lab.  - 638 
phillyreoides  Lab.  639 
Forsythia  Walt.  - 467 
scandens  Walt.  - 467 
Fothergilla  L.  - 500 
alnifblia  L.  - 500 
acuta  Sims  - 500 
major  Sims  - 500 
obtus&ta  Sims  - 500 
alnifblia  L.  f.  Supp.  500 
Gardeni  Jacq.  - 500 
Gar  deni  Mx.  - 800 
Fox  Grape  - - 137 

Frankli.nia  Marsh.  - 73 

americana  Marsh.  73 
Fraseri  Nutt.  - 31 

pyrumiddta  Nutt.  31 

Fraxinus  Tour.  - 639 
acuminata  Lam.  - 646 
alba  Bose  - 650 

aleppensis  Pluk.  - 645 
americana  Willd.  - 646 
latifolia  - - 646 

angustifblia  B.  - 643 

apetala  l.am.  - 639 
argentea  Lois.  - 644 
atrovirens  Desf.  - 641 
adrea  Pers.  > - 640 

Boscii  G.  Don  - 650 
botryoides  Mor.  - 651 
canadensis  Gsertn.  650 
caroliniana  - 649 
caroliniana  Cates.  650 
caroliniana  Mill.  - 649 
caroliniana  Wang.  649 
chinensis  Bose  - 650 
cinerea  Bose  - 650 
concolor  Muhl.  - 648 
crispa  Bose  - 639 
crispa  Bose  - 641 
crispa  Hort.  - 647 
discolor  - - 646 

diversifblia  Hort.  - 642 
elliptica  Bose  - 650 
epiptera  Vahl  - 650 
erosa  Pers.  - - 639 

excelsior  Walt  - 649 
excelsior  L.  - - 639 

argentea  Dcsf.  - 641 
aurea  Willd.  En.  640 
aurea  pendula  - 640 
crispa  - - 641 

erbsa  Pers.  - 641 
fungbsa  Lodd.  Cat.  641 
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Gdrrya  Itougl.  - 926 
elliptica  Dougl.  - 926 
laurifblia  Ilartw.  - 926 
Lindleyi  - - 926 

macrophylla  - - 926 

oblonga  - - 926 

ovata  ...  926 
Gaulthbria  L.  - 579 
procumbens  L.  - 579 
serpyllifblia  Ph.  - 581 
Shallon  Pursh  - 580 
Genu  - - - 277 

Gelsemium  Barrel.  661 
Clematis  Barrel.  - 661 
Genista  Lam.  203.1114 
aetnensis  Dec.  - 209 

alba  Lam.  - - 213 

amsdntica  Ten.  - 219 
anglica  L.  - 207 

anxantica  Ten.  - 209 
scaribsa  - - 210 

aphtflla  Dec.  - - 208 

canaicans  L - - 203 

decdmbens  Dur.  - 212 
diffbsa  Willd.  - 212 
ephedroides  Dec.  - 205 

erindcea  Gilib.  B.  P.  206 
germanica  L.  - 207 
inermis  Dec.  - 208 
Haller i Reyn.  - 212 
herbdcea  Lam.  - 211 
hirsilta  Mcench  - 219 
hispknica  L.  - - 207 

hispanica  Jacq.  ic.  206 
horrida  Dec.  - - 206 

humifilsa  Wulf.  - 212 
ilvensis  Dalech.  - 205 
itdlica  Lodd.  Cat.  - 210 

jtincea  Lam.  - - 202 

lusitanica  L.  - - 205 

monosperma  L.  - 208 
multifl'ora  N.  DuH.  213 
minor  Lam.  - - 207 

nervdta  Kit.  - - 211 

odorata  Mcench  - 202 
ovfita  Wald.  - - 211 

patens  Dec.  - - 204 

parviflbra  Dec.  - 203 

pedunculata  L’Her.  212 
pilbsa  L.  212 

prociimbens  W.  - 212 
prostrata  Lam.  - 212 
pvirgans  L.  - - 208 

radiata  Scop.  - 205 

umbellata  - - 205 

repens  Lam.  - - 212 

rostrdta  Poir.  Sup.  206 

sagittblis  L.  - - 211 

minor  Dec.  - 211 

scaridsa  Vin.  - 210 

Scopdria  Lam.  - 219 
Scorpius  Dec.  - 206 
tcricea  Wulf.  - 208 

sibirica  L.  - - 210 

sphaerocarpa  L.  - 209 
spimflbra  Lam.  - 206 
'spinbsa  - 213 

sylvestris  Scop.  - 206 

tinctbria  L.  - - 210 

fibre  plbno-  - 210 

hirsbta  Dec.  - 210 

latifblia  Dec.  - 210 

pratensis  Poll.  - 210 
var.  N.  Du  H.  - 210 
tomentbsa  Poir  - 219 
thyrsiflbra  Booth  - 1114 
triacanthos  Brot.  - 206 
interrupta  Dec.  - 206 
triangularis  Willd.  211 
triquetra  Ait.  - 204 
triquetra  Lam.  ? - 204 
trique.tr a Wald.  - 211 
umbellata  Poir.  - 205 
umbellata  Poir.  - 204 
capitata  - - 205 

virgdta  Lam.  - 208 
Genistella  Moench  - 211 


racembsa  Mcench  - 21 1 
Genistoides  Moench  210 
eldta  Moench  - 210 
tuberculdta  Mcench  212 
Ginkgo  Lin.  - - 945 

biloba  Lin.  - - 945 

Ginkgo  Tree  - - 945 

Glastonbury  Thorn  377 
Gleditschia  L.  - 249 
aquatica  Lodd.  - 254 
aqrnatica  Marsh  - 251 
Boqwi  Hurt.  Soc.  G.  254 
brachycarpa  Pursh  250 
carolmensis  Lam.  251 
caspidna  Bose  - 254 
caspica  Desf.  - 254 
subvirescens  Hort.  254 
chinensis  - - 252 

fbrox  Desf.  - - 254 

ferox  Baudr.  - - 254 

ferox  - 254 

horrida  Willd.  Sp.  252 
major  Lodd.  Cat.  252 
ndna  Hort.  Soc.  252 
purpurea  Lodd.  252 
japonica  Lodd.  Cat.  252 
javanica  Lam.  - 252 
lee'vis  Hort.  - - 250 

macracantha  - - 254 

meliloba  Walt.  - 250 
micracantha  H.  S.  G.  254 
monosperma-  - 251 
monosperma  - - 254 

orientalis  Lodd.  - 254 
orientdlis  Bose  - 254 
prae'cox  Hort.  Soc.  254 
sinensis  Lam.  - 252 
inermis  N.  Du.  H.  252 
major  Hort.  - 252 
nana  Hort.  - 252 
purphrea  Hort.  252 
spinosa  Du  Ham.  - 250 
triacantha  Gzert.  - 251 
triacanthos  L.  - 250 
brachycarpa  - 250 
inermis  Dec.  - 250 
polysperma  Mart.  250 
var.  Mx.  - 250 
Glycine  Bot.  Mag.  - 249 
chinensis  Bot.  Mag.  249 
frutescens  Lin.  Sp.  249 
sinensis  Bot.  Reg.  249 
Gnetaceae  - - 937 

Goat's  Thorn  - 246 

Goat  Wheat  - - 678 

Golden  Osier  - - 763 

Gooseberry  - - 468 

Goosefoot  - 675 

Gordbnia  Ellis  - 73 

Lasianthus  L.  - 73 

pubescens  L'Herit.  73 
Gorse  - 200 

Granataceae  - - 456 

Grape  Vine  - - 136 

Green  Weed  - - 210 

Grossulaceae  - 468.1116 
Grossuldria  Mill.  D.  473 
hirsuta  Mill.  Diet.  473 
reclindta  Mill.  Diet.  473 
triflbra  subv.  - 471 
Groundsel  Tree  - 547 
Guaiacdna  Tourn.  625 
patavina  Tourn.  - 625 
Guelder  Rose  - 299.  522 
Guilandina  L.  - 255 
dioica  Lin.  Sp.  - 255 
Gum'Cistus  - - 54 

Gymnocladus  L.  - 255 

canadensis  Lam.  - 255 
Gypsocallis  Sal.  - 557 
carnea  D.  Don  - 558 
mediterranea  D.  D.  558 
multiflbra  D.  Don  558 
vagans  Sal.  - - bill 

alba  - - - 557 

pallida  - - 557 

purpurascens  Bree  557  | 
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rubescens  Bree  - 557 

tenella  - - 557 

Hackberry  - - 730 

Halesiaceae  - - 620 

Halesia  Ellis  - - 620 

diptera  L.  621 

parviflbra  Mx.  - 621 
tetraptera  L.  - 620 
Halimodendron  Fisch.  242 
argenteuin  Dec.  - 242 
brachysema  Dec.  242 
Sieversii  - - 243 

vulgare  Dec.  - 242 
subvirescens  Dec.  243 
Sieversii  Fisch.  - 243 
subvirescens  - 243 
Hdlimus  Clus.  - 676 
seedndus  Clus.  - 676 
vulgaris  Ger.  - 676 
Halodendron  Dec.  - 242 
Hamamelidaceae  - 499 
Hamamelis  L.  - 499 
macrophylla  Ph.  - 499 
monoica  L.  - - 500 

virglnica  L.  . - 500 

macrophylla  - 499 
parvifblia  Nutt.  - 499 
Hamelia  Puer.  - 544 
connata  Puer.  - 544 
Hare’s  Ear  - - 495 

Hawthorn  « - 375 

Hazel  - - - 921 

Heath  - 555 

Heather  - - - 559 


Hedera  Swartz  497.1116 
canariensis  Willd.  498 


chrysocarpos  Dalech.498 
Dionysius  J.  Bauh.  498 
Helix  Wall.  - - 498 

Helix  L.-  - 497 

arborescens  Lod.  C.  498 
canariensis  Dec.  - 498 
chrysocarpa  Dec.  - 498 
digitata  Lod.  Cat.  - 498 
fbl.  argenteis  Lod.C.  498 
fbl.  aureis  Lod.  C.  498 
taunca  - - -1116 

poetica  C.  Bauh.  - 498 
quinquefolia  L.Sp.  139 
Hedgehog  Holly  - 158 

Hedysareae  - - 247 

Helianthemum7V».  58 
apenninum  Dec.  - 59 

canescens  Suit.  - 60 

grandiflbrum  Dec.  59 
hyssopifolium  Ten.  60 
crocitum  Suit.  - 61 

chpTeum  Swt.  - 61 

multiplex  Swt.  - 61 

macranthum  Swt.  60 
multiplex  Swt.  - 60 

scabrbsum  Pers.  - 61 

serpyllifblium  Mill.  59 
surrejanum  Mill.  - 58 

tauricum  Fisch.  - 59 

vulgare  Gcert.  - 58 

Hemlock  Spruce  - 1035 
Hibiscus  L.  - 62 

syrlacus  L.  - - 62 

fibre  albo  - 62 

fibre  albo  pleno  - 62 

fibre  purpureo  - 62 

fibre  purp.  pleno  62 
fibre  rubro  62 

fibre  variegiito  • 62 

fbliis  variegatis  62 
Hickory  - 735 

Hicbrius  Raf.  - 742 
inlegrifblius  Raf.  - 742 
Hippocdstanum  Ten.  124 
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Hippophae  L. 
Hippophae  L. 
argent e a Pursh 
canadensis  Linn. 
confer ta  Wall. 
Rhamnoides 
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var.  8.  Lara.  D.  160 
arbbrea  Bauh.  - 880 
balearica  D.  - 160 
canadensis  Mx.  - 155 
caroliniana  Mill.  - 161 
Cassena  Mx.  - 162 
Casslne  Ait.  - 161 
Cassine  Willd.  - 162 
cassinbides  Lk.En.  161 
cocctfera  Cam.  - 883 
coccigera  Ger.  - 883 
Dahoon  Wall.  - 162 
decidua  Walt.  - 164 
delicatula  Bartr.  - 155 
fioridana  Lam.  111.  162 

latifblia  Hurt.  - 1113 


laxiflbra  Lam. 

- 

161 

ligdstrina  Jacq. 

- 

162 

maderdnsis  W.  En. 

160 

maderdnsis  Lam. 

- 

161 

mdjor  Clus.  - 

- 

882 

Myrsin'ites  Pursh 

- 

156 

myrtifolia  Walt. 

- 

162 

opaca  Ait. 

- 

160 

laxiflbra  - 

- 

161 

magellanica 

- 

161 

var.  Nutt. 

- 

161 

Perado  Ait.  - 

- 

161 

prinoides  Ait. 

- 

164 

rcligiosa  Bart. 

- 

162 

rosmarinifolia  L. 

- 

162 

vomitbria  Ait. 

- 

162 

Ilicioides  Dum.  C. 

- 

154 

Illicium  L.  -20.1111 

floridanum  Ellis 

- 

20 

religibsum  Sieb. 

- 

1111 

Incarvillea  Spr. 

- 

661 

grandifiora  Spr. 

- 

661 

tomentosa  Spreng. 

671 

Indigofera 

- 

1114 

nepalensis  Hort. 

- 

1114 

Iron  wood 

- 

622 

Isabella  Grape 

- 

137 

lsika  Borck.  - 

. 

539 

alpigena  Borck. 

- 

539 

liicida  Mcench 

- 

539 

Isomeris 

- 

1113 

arbbrea  Nutt. 

- 

1113 

Ptea  L.  - 

- 

489 

virginica  L.  - 

- 

490 

I'val,  - 

- 

548 

frutbscens  L. 

- 

548 

Ivy 

- 

497 

Ivy  Vine 

- 

141 

Jacob ce' a Bonp. 

- 

551 

maritima  Bonp. 

- 

551 

Jasmine  - 

. 

654 

Jasminoides  Mich. 

665 

aculedtum  Mich. 

• 

665 

spinbsum  Du  Ham. 

669 

Jasminum  Forsk. 

- 

654 

arbbreum  Hamilt. 

655 

chrysanthemum  R. 

655 

frdticans  L - 

- 

654 

heterophyllum  R 

655 

heterophyllum  M. 

654 

hdmile  L. 

- 

655 

officinale  L.  - 

- 

657 

fbliis  argenteis  L. 

656 

fbliis  aureis  L. 

C. 

656 

floribus  plenis  H. 

656 

pubigerum  D. 

- 

656 

revoldtum  Ker 

- 

655 

Wallichiannm  L. 

- 

656 

Javanese  Oaks 

- 

893 

Jersey  Elm  - 

* 

716 

Jerusalem  Sage 

- 

672 

Judas  tree 

- 

256 

Juglandice*  - 

- 

738 

Jhglans  L. 

- 

738 

alba  Lin. 

- 

738 

alba  Mill. 

- 

738 

alba  Mx. 

- 

739 

ovata  Marsh. 

- 

739 

amara  Mx.  - 

- 

737 

ambigua  Mx. 

* 

742 

angustifolia  Ait.  - 
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736 

aquatica  Mx. 

737 

cathartica 

734 

cinbrea  L. 

735 

compressa  Gaertn. 

739 

cylindrica  Lam.  - 

736 

filicifolia  Lodd. 

733 

fraxinifblia  Lam. 

743 

glabra  Miihl. 

741 

heterophylla  Hort. 

733 

laciniosa  Mx. 

739 

mucronata  Mx.  - 

739 

myristicceformis  M 

. 741 

nigra  L. 

734 

obcorddta  Miihlenb.  740 

oblonga  Mill. 

735 

olivceformis  Mx.  - 

736 

Eecan  Miihlenb.  - 

736 

porcina  obcorddta 

740 

jiciformis  Mx.  - 

741 

var.  - 

740 

Pterocdrya  Mx.  - 

743 

rbgia  L. 

732 

maxima 

733 

laciniata  - 

733 

seroiina  Desf.  - 

733 

tenera 

733 

rhbra  Gaertn.  - 

736 

rigida  Lodd. 

742 

squainosa  Mx, 

739 

sulcdta  Willd. 

739 

tomentosa  Mx. 

738 

Jujube  - - - 

167 

Juniper  - - - 

1080 

Juniperus  L.  - 

1080 

alpina  Lod.  - 

1086 

alpina  Ray  - 

1081 

minor  Ger. 

1081 

barbadensis  L. 

1089 

Bedfordiana  Hort. 

1089 

bermudiana  L. 

1084 

canadensis  Lod.  - 

1082 

caroliniana  Du  R. 

1084 

chinensis  L. 

1089 

commhnis  SF1.  Br.  1081 

commhnis  L. 

1081 

canadensis 

1082 

depressa  Pursh 

1082 

erectis  Pursh 

1081 

fastigidta  Des  M.  1081 

montana  Ait. 

1081 

nana  Willd. 

1081 

oblonga 

1082 

pendula 

1082 

saxatilis  Pall.  - 

1081 

Smithii  Arb.  Brit.  1089 

suecica  Ait. 

1081 

vulgaris  Park.  - 

1081 

daurica  Hort. 

1081 

dealbata  Hort. 

1089 

drupacea  Lab. 

1084 

excclsa  Willd. 

1081 

flaccida  Schiede 

1089 

flagelliformis  Ht.  - 

1089 

gossainthanea  H.  - 

1089 

hemisphae'rica  Psl. 

1089 

hispdnica  Mill. 

1087 

Hudsoniana  P.  W. 

1089 

hudsonica  Lod. 

1086 

lusi tanica  Mill.  - 

1085 

l^cia  L.  - - 

1087 

macrocarpa  S. 

1083 

major  Belton. 

1083 

mctjor  Cam.  Epit. 

1083 

americana  R.  - 

1084 

munspelidnsium 

1083 

minor  Fuchs 

1081 

montdna  B. 

1081 

ndna  Smith  - 

1081 

nepalensis  Hort.  - 

1084 

oblonga  Hort. 

1082 

Ox^cedrus  L. 

1083 

Ox^cedrus  var.  - 

1083 

phcenicea  L. 

1087 

phanicea  Bauh.  - 

1083 

/3  lycia  N.  Duh. 

1087 
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prostrdta  Michx.  - 1086 
recurva  Ham.  - 1089 

repens  Nut.  - - 1086 

Sabina  Dod.-  - 1085 

Sabina  Mill.  - - 1085 

Sabina  - 1085 

alpina  - - 1086 

cupressifblia  Ait.  1085 
fol.  varieg.  Mart.  1085 
prostrata  - - 1086 

tamariscifblia/lrt.  1086 
var.  Pall.  - - 1088 

sibirica  Hort.  - 1081 

squamata  Don  - 1088 

squamosa  Wall.  - 1088 

stricta  Hort.  - - 1081 

suecica  Mill.-  - 1081 

tetragbna  H.  B.  - 1089 
thurifera  L.  - 1088 
uvlfera  Don  - 1089 
■virginiana  L.  - 1084 
hilmilis  Lod.  - 1084 
caroliniana  - 1084 
vulgaris  Ray.  - 1081 
fruticosa  Bauh.  1081 
Kalmia  L.  598 

angustifdlia  L.  - 599 
ciliata  Bartr.  - 600 
cuneata  Mx.  - 600 
glauca  Ait.  - - 599 

rosmarinifblia  Ph.  600 
hirsdta  Walt.  - 600 
latifblia  L.  - - 599 

poll : folia  Wangh.  - 599 
Kampmannia  Rafin . 142 
Kentish  Cherry  - 278 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  255 
Kermes  Oak  - - 883 

KerriaDec.  - - 298 

japonica  Dec.  - 298 

fibre  plbno  - 298 
Knee  Pine  - - 956 

Kolreuteria  Laxm.  134 
paniculata  Laxm.  135 
paullini'oides  L'H.  135 
Krascheninnikdvia  677 
Kradnhia  Rafin.  - 248 
Labiaceae  - - 672 

Laburnum  - - 214 

Lacathea  Sal.  - 73 

Jlorida  Sal.  73 

Larch  - - - 1053 

Larix  Tourn.  - - 1056 

americana  Tourn.  1015 
americana  Mx.  - 1056 
pendula  - - 1056 

prolifera  - - 1056 

rhbra  - - 1056 

archangelica  Laws.  1054 
canadensis  Tourn.  1018 
Cedrus  Mill.-  - 1057 
dahhrica  Laws.  - 1055 
decidua  Mill.  - 1053 
europas'a  Dec.  - 1 053 
commhnis  Laws.  1054 
compacta  Laws.  1054 
dahurica  - - 1055 

fibre  albo  - - 1054 

fibre  rhbro  H.  T.  1054 
intermedia  - 1055 
laxa  Laws.  - 1054 
pendula  Laws.  . 1054 
sibirica  - - 1054 

intermedia  Laws.  - 1055 
microcarpa  Laws.-  1059 
orientdlii  Tourn.-  1057 
pdndula  Laws.  - 1056 
Godsallii  G.M.  - 1053 
repens  Laws.  - 1053 
prolifera  Malcm.  - 1056 
rossica  Lab.  - - 1054 

scmpervtrens  Brey.  1016 
sibirica  Fisch.  - 1054 

Lauraceae  - - 681 

Latirus  L.  681 

eestivdlis  L.  - - 683 
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688 

516 

672 
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672 
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692 

602 
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603 

5.603 

603 

603 

603 

603 

. 602 

603 

602 

194 

1114 

602 

602 

602 

466 

466 

568 

569 

568 

569 

569 

569 

569 
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544 

933 

933 

1116 

628 
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631 
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630 

630 

1116 
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630 

1116 

628 

629 
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629 

629 

629 

629 

637 

637 
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Pape  1 

minor  Mcench 

- 

637 

persica  Lam. 

- 

637 

vulgaris  Gasrtn. 

- 

636 

Liliaceae  - 

_ 

1099 

Limbnia  Wall. 

- 

1112 

Laurbola  Wall. 

- 

1112 

Lime  Tree 

- 

63 

Linden  Tree  - 

63 

Ling 

- 

559 

Liquidumbar  Lin. 

936 

Liquidambar  L. 

- 

932 

Altingia  Bl.  - 

. 

933 

arbor  Pluk.  - 

. 

932 

asplenif  olium  Lin. 

936 

imberbe  Willd. 

. 

933 

imberbis  Sm. 

. 

933 

orientdlis  Mill. 

- 

933 

peregrlnum  Lin. 

- 

936 

Styraciflua  L. 

- 

932 

Liriodendron  L. 

- 

36 

Tulipll'era  L. 

- 

36 

integri folia  Hort. 

36 

acutifblia  Mx. 

• 

36 

fldva  Hort. 

36 

obtusiloba  Mx. 

- 

36 

Live  Oak 

- 

886 

Lobadium  Raf. 

- 

191 

aromdticum  Raf. 

- 

191 

Loblolly  Bay  - 
Locust  Tree  - 

- 

73 

• 

233 

I.oiselehria  Desf. 

• 

601 

procdmbens  Desf. 

- 

601 

Lombardy  Poplar 

- 

827 

Lonicereae  - 524. 

1116 

Lonicera  Desf.  526.1116 

alpigena  Sievers 

- 

539 

alpigena  H.  - 

- 

539 

sibirica  Dec. 

. 

539 

altdica  Pall.  - 

- 

540 

balearica  Dec. 

- 

529 

brachypoda  Dec. 

- 

537 

caerblea  L.  - 

- 

54  1 

cceriilea  Giild. 

- 

540 

canadensis  R.  & S. 

536 

Caprifblium  Desf. 

529 

Caprifolium  L. 

- 

528 

chinensis  Hort. 

- 

534 

cilidlu  Dietr. 

- 

532 

ciliata  Miih.  - 

- 

536 

cilibsa  Pair.  - 532.1116 
confbsa  Dec.  - 533 
cotindta  Meerb.  - 532 
caucdsica  Pall.  - 540 
Diervilla  L.  - - 525 

dio'ica  Lin.  Syst.  - 530 
Douglasii  Dec.  - 530 
etrusca  Santi  - 528 
etrdsca  Hort.  F.  Aus.  528 
Hava  Sims  - - 529 

fiexubsa  Lod.  B.  C.  534 
fiexubsa  Thunb.  - 534 
glabrdta  Roxb.  - 534 
Goldii  Spreng.  - 530 
grandiflbra  Lodd.  535 
grata  Ait.  - - 531 

hispida  Pall.  - - 537 

h ispidula  Doug.  - 531 
hirsiita  Eaton  - 529 
iberica  Bieb.  - - 540 

implexa  Ait.  - - 529 

balearica  Viv.  - 529 
involucrata  Banks  538 
japonica  Thunb.  - 534 
Ledebourii  Esch.  - 538 
longifblia  Hort.  - 535 
media  Murr.  - - 530 

mexicdna  Hort.  - 539 
microphylla  Willd.  539 
mongolica  Pall.  - 521 
montana  Hort.  - 539 
nigra  Thunb.  - 537 
nigra  L.  - - 535 

campaniflbra  - 536 
oblongif  blia  Hook.  539 
occidentals  Hook.  532 
orientalis  Lam.  - 540 
Palldsii  Led.  - 540 


parviflbra  Lam.  - 530 
Periclymenum  L.  527 
belgicum  - - 527 

quercifblium  Ait.  528 
serotinum  Ait.  - 528 
pilbsa  IV.  - - 533 

pubt-scens  Suit.  - 529 
punicea  Sims  - 536 
pyrendica  L.  - 536 
pyrenaica  Pall.  - 540 
pyrenaica  Willd.  - 535 
sempervlrens  Ait.  531 
Brownii  Gordon  532 
major  Ait.  - - .532 

minor  AiC  - - 532 

sibirica  Hort.  - 535 


symjphoricdrpos  L. 
tatarica  Mx. 
tatarica  L.  - 
albiflbra  Dec. 


541 

536 

535 

535 


latifblia  Lod.  Cat.  535 


liltea  Lod.  Cat.  - 535 
rubriflbra  Dec.  - 535 
velulina  Dec.  - 540 
virginidna  Marsh.  531 
villosa  Miihl.  - 540 
Xylosteum  L.  - 537 
leucocarpum  Dec.  537 
melanocarpum  D.  537 
xanthocarpum  D.  537 


Loranthaceae 
Loranthus  L.  - 
europfe'us  L. 

Lbtus  Lob. 
drbor  Lob.  - 
argenteus  Brot.  - 
Lbwea  L<\dl.  - 
berberifulia  Lindl. 
Lucombe  Oak. 

L^cium  L. 
atrum  L. 
rigidum 
barbarum  Lam.  D.  667 
barbarum  Lour.  C.  666 
barbarum  L.  - - 666 

vulgare  Ait. 
chinense  A. 

/3  Dec.  FI.  Fr.  - 
boerliaavicef  olium 
buxifblium  Bauh. 
chinense  M.  - 
chinense  N.  Du  H. 
europae'um  L. 
europae'um  /3  Dec. 
halimif  olium  Mill. 
halimif olium  Mill 


508 

510 

511 
727 
727 
225 
352 
352 

- 859 

- 665 

- 668 
- 668 


666 

666 

668 

669 

173 

666 

667 

665 

668 

666 
668 


heterophi/llum  Murr.  669 
lanceolatum  - - 

obovatum 
ovatum  - 
ovdtum  N.  Du  H. 
rigidum  Booth 
ruthenicum  - 
caspicum  Pall. 


668 
668 
668 
666 
668 
667 
667 

salidf  olium  Mill.  D.  665 


spatulatum 
tataricum  Pall.  - 
Trewianum  - 
turbinatum  - 
Lybnia  Nutt.  - 
arbdrea  D.  Don  - 
capreasfblia  Wats. 
ferruginea  Nutt.  - 
frondbsa  Nutt. 
margindta  Don 
rdbra  Lodd. 
mariana  D.  Don  - 
obldnga  Suit. 
multi  libra  Wats.  - 
paniculata  Nutt  - 
racembsa  D.  Don  - 
rlgida  Nutt.  - 
salicitblia  Wats.  - 
Macartney  Rose 
Macldra  Nutt. 
aurantlaca  Nutt.  - 


Macrothyrsus  Spach  134 


P?.pe 

discolor  Spach 

134 

Madeira  Holly 

161 

Magnoliaceae  - 21. 

. 1111 

Magnblia  L.  - 21. 

, 111  l 

acumindta  L. 

29 

Candolli  Savi  - 

2? 

latifblia 

?9 

maxima  Lodd.  - 

29 

striata 

29 

auricularis  Salisb. 

31 

auriculata  Lam.  - 

31 

pyramidata 

31 

conspicua  Salisb.  - 

33 

Soulangeana 

33 

Alexandrlna 

- 33 

specibsa  - 

33 

cordata  Mx.  - 

30 

discolor  Vent. 

35 

denuddta  Lam. 

35 

Jrondosa  Salisb.  - 

27 

Frdseri  Walt. 

31 

glauca  L. 

25 

Burchelliana 

26 

Cardbnii  - 

26 

Gordoniana 

26 

longifblia  Pursh 

26 

sempervlrens  Hort.  25 

T h om  psoniana  Thp . 25 

grandiflbra  L. 

22 

angustifblia  Hort.  23 

elliptica  Ait. 

23 

exoniensis  Hort. 

23 

exoniensis  var.  - 

23 

ferruginea  Hort. 

23 

floribunda  - 

23 

f bliis-variegatis 

23 

Harwicus  Hort. 

1111 

lanceoldta  Ait.  - 

23 

latifblia 

23 

longif  blia  undulata  23 

magordensis 

23 

obovata  Ait. 

22 

prae'cox  Andry  - 

23 

rotundifblia  Swt. 

23 

rubiginbsa  - 

23 

strlcta  Hort. 

23 

tripetala  L . 

27 

umbrella  Lam.  - 

27 

vera  - 

23 

Kobus  Dec.  - 

35 

macrophylla  Mx.  - 

28 

Michadxii  Hort.  - 

28 

obovdta  Thunb.  - 

35 

precia  Correa 

33 

purphrea  Sims 

35 

denudata  Lam. 

35 

discolor  Vent.  - 

35 

gracilis 

35 

hybrida  Hort.  - 

1111 

liliflbra  Lam.  - 

35 

pyramiddta  Bartr. 

31 

Soulangeana  An.Sw.  33 

tomentbsa  Thun.  - 

35 

Yillan  Desf. 

33 

Mahbnia  Nutt.  50. 

1111 

acanthifolia  - 

53 

angustifblia  - 

1112 

Aquifblium  Nutt. 

51 

nutkana  Dec. 

51 

caraganasfblia 

53 

fascicules  Dec.  - 

50 

glumdcea  Dec. 

52 

gracilis 

1111 

Hartwbgii 

1112 

lanceolatum  - 

1112 

nepalensis  - 

53 

nervbsa  Nutt. 

52 

pallida  - 

1111 

rbpens  G.  Don 

52 

fascicularis 

52 

tenuifblia 

53 

tragacantholdes  - 

53 

trifoliata  - 

mi 

Malachodfmdron  C. 

71 

ovatum  Cav. 

71 

Mdlus  Merat 

426 

acerba  Merat 

426 
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astrac.anica  Dum.  427 
baccata  Desf.  - 427 
communis  D~c.  - 426 
coronaria  Mill.  - 429 
diotca  Munch  - 427 
hybrida  Desf.  - 426 
microcarpa  Raf.  - 414 
parvifolia Hort.Soc.  414 
sempervirens  Desf.  430 
sinensis  Dum.  - 431 
spectab/lis  Ait.  - 431 
tomentosa  D um.  - 449 
Maivbceae  - - 62 

Manna  Ash  - - 657 

Maple  79 

Mastic  Tree  - - 186 

May  - - - 375 

Mdytenus  Dec.  - 155 

chilensis  Dec.  - 155 

Medlar  - 414 

Memecylum  Mx.  - 580 
Menispermdceae  - 39 

Menispermum  L.  - 39 

canadense  Lam.  40 
canadense  (3  Lam.  40 
canadense  L.  40 

lobatum  Dec.  - 40 

smilacinum  - 40 

carolinum  L.  - 46 

dauricum  Dec.  - 40 

smilacinum  Dec.  - 40 

virginicum  L.  - 40 

Menziesia  Sm.  - 600 
brydntha  Swz.  - 571 
cccrhlea  Swz.  - 571 
Dabce'cia  Dec.  - 572 
empetriformis  Ph.  572 
empetriformis  Sm.  571 
ferruginea  Sm.  - 601 
globularis  Salisb.  - 601 
pildsa  Pers.  - - 601 

polifblia  Juss.  - 572 
Smithii  Mx.  - 601 
urceoldris  Sal.  - 601 
Meratia  Nees  - 455 
.frdgrans  Nees  - 455 
Merries  - 277 

MespilusL.  - - 414 

ucerifblia  Poir.  - 367 
acuminata  Lodd.  - 409 
eestivalis  Walt.  - 353 
affinis  D.  Don  - 408 
Amelanchier  L.  - 412 
Amelanchier  W.  - 413 
arbor ea  Mx.  - 412 
arbutifolia  Schm.  446 
A 'ria  Scop.  - 432 
Arbnia  Willd.  - 370 
aucuparia  All.  - 439 
axillaris  Pers.  - 383 
Azarblns  All.  - 368 
bengalensis  Roxb.  405 
calpodendron  Ehrh.  356 
canaddnsis  L.  Sp.  412 
var.  - - - 412 

ovdlis  Mx.  - 413 
rotundifblia  Mx.  413 
capitdla  Lodd.  - 447 
Celsidna  Dum.  - 372 
Ckameemespilus'L.S.  449 
coccinea  Mill.  - 353 
constantinopolilana  354 


cord  ala  Mill. 
cornifblia  Poir.  - 
Cotoneaster  L. 
CrUs-galli  Poir.  - 
cuneifblia  Ehrh.  - 
cuneifblia  Mcench 
Cvile  Hort.  - 
eriocarpa  Dec. 
floribdnda  Lodd.  - 
germanica  L. 
diffhsa  Dec. 
stricta  Dec. 
syivestris  Mill.  - 
Oundiflbra  Sm.  - 


367 

356 

406 

358 

354 

358 

409 

406 

447 

415 

416 
416 
416 
416 
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hyemdlis  Walt.  - 358 
integer  rimallam.  23. 408 
latijolia  Lam.  - 356 
linedris  Desf.  - 360 
lobdta  Poir.  - - 365- 

lobdta  Poir.  - - 416 

lilcida  Dum . - 359 

liicida  Ehrh.  - 358 

melanocarpa  Fisch.  406 
Michatixii  Pers.  - 364 
ndna  Dum.  - - 360 

nigra  Willd.  - 362 
orientdlis  T ourn . - 371 
Oxyacantha  Gaertn.  375 
Oxyacantha  integrif.  379 
parvifolia  Wats.  - 383 
Pheenbpyrum  L.  - 367 
pinndta  Dum.  - 372 
prunifblia  Poir.  - 361 
pilbens  Lodd.  - 447 

pilmila  Lodd.  - 446 

punctata  Lk.  - 355 

Pyracantha  L - 385 
pyrifolia  Lk.  - 356 
rotundifblia  Ehrh.  354 
Smithii  Dec.  - 416 

sorbifblia  Bose  - 444 
succulenta  B.  - 354 
tanacetifolia  Poir.  372 
tinctoria  D.  Don  - 405 
tomentosa  Poir.  - 383 
tomentosa  Willd.  - 406 
xanthocarpos  L.  fil.  383 
Mezereon  - - 687 

Mexican  Oaks  - 898 

Mexican  Pines  991.  1000 

Milk  Vetch  - - 246 

Miller's  Grape  - 137 

Minorca  Holly  - 160 

Missouri  Silver  Tree  697 
Silver  Leaf  - - 700 

Mistletoe  - - 508 

Mocker  Nut  - - 738 

Mock  Orange  - - 460 

Monochlamydeae  - 675 
Moonseed  - - 39 

Morrenia  - - 1117 

odorata  Lindl.  - 1117 
Mdrus  Tourn.  - 706 
alba  L.  - 707 

columbassa  L.  - 708 
italica  Hort.  - 708 
latifolia  Hort.  - 707 
macrophyila  - 707 
membranacea  L.  708 
Morettiana  Hort.  707 
multicaulis  Per.  707 
ndna  Hort.  - 708 
nervbsa  Lodd.  - 707 
ovalifolia  - - 707 

pbmila  Nois  ? - 708 
romana  Lodd.  - 707 
rbsea  Hort.  - 708 
sinensis  Hort.  - 708 
bulluta  Balbis  - 707 
Candida  Dod.  - 707 
canadensis  Poir.  - 710 
chinensis  Lodd.  - 708 
hispdnica  Hort.  - 707 
italica  Lodd.  - 708 
nervbsa  Bon  Jard.  707 
nigra  Poir.  - - 706 

laciniata  Mill.  - 706 

papyrifera  - - 710 

pennsylvdnica  Nois.  709 
r Cl  bra  L.  - - 709 

scabra  - - 710 

sedbra  Willd  - 710 
Seba  Kiempf.  - 710 
sinensis  Hort.  - 708 
sttba/ba  nervbsa  H.  707 
tatarica  Pall.  - 709 
tatarica  Desf.  - 707 
virginica  Pluk.  - 709 
Moss  Hose  - - 334 

Mountain  Ash  - 439 


Mulberry  Tree 
Mutisia  Cav. 
arachnoidea  Mart. 
ilicifdlia 
inflexa 

latifblia  D.  Don  - 
linearifdlia  - 
runcinata 
subspinbsa  - 
Myginda  Jacq. 
myrtifolia  Nutt.  - 
Myricaceae 
Myrica  L. 
cerifera  L.  - 
angustifolia  Ait. 
latifblia  Ait. 
media  Michx.  - 
sempervirens  H. 
carolinensis  Willd. 

Gale  L - 

spathulata  Mirb.  - 
trifoliata  Hort. 
Myricaria  Desv. 
germanica  Desv.  - 
dahhrica  Dec.  - 
Myrobalan  Plum  - 
Myrtle  of  Australia 
Myrtus  Catesb. 
brabdntica  Catesb. 
brabdntica  Ger.  - 
brabdntica  Pluk  - 
Ndtrix  Mcench 
rotundifblia  Mcench  229 


Page 

705 

551 

552 
552 
552 
552 
552 
552 
552 
156 
156 
934 

934 

935 
935 
935 
935 
935 

935 

934 

936 
191 
459 
459 
459 
274 
910 

935 
935 
934 
934 
229 


Nectarine  Tree 
Negundo  Moench  - 
acn  oides  Mcench  - 
americanum  Rafin. 
anguldtum  Mcench 
californicum  T.SfG. 
fraxinifolium  Nutt. 
crispum  G.  Don 
violaceum  Booth 
Nemopanthes  Rafin. 
canadensis  Dec.  - 
fascicularis  Rafin. 
Nepaul  Oaks  - 
Nettle  Tree  - 
Nicker  Tree  - 
Nightshade  - 
Nintooa  Swt.  - 
confilsa  Swt. 
japonica  Swt. 
longiflora  Swt. 
Nitrariaceae  - 
Nitraria  L.  - 
caspica  Pall. 

Schoberi  L.  - 
caspica 
sibirica  Pall. 
tridentata  Deif.  - 
Noisette  Rose 
Nor  tv  ay  Maple 
Norway  Spruce 
Nuttallia 
cerasiformis  Tor.  - 1115 
Nyssa  L.  693 

angulizans  Mich. 
angulosa  Poir. 
aquatica  Lin. 
biflbra  Michx. 
candicans  Mx. 
capituta  Walt. 
carolinidna  L. 
coccinea  Bart. 
denticulata  Ait. 
grandidentata 
integrifblia  Ait. 
montdna  Hort. 
multiflbra  Wang. 
peddnculis  uniflbris  693 
peddnculis  mnltijib.  694 
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picta  Schl.  - - 778 

planifblia  Ph.  - 786 

polaris  Wahlenb.  - 788 
pomeranica  Willd.  749 
Pontederdna  W.  - 773 
Pontederce  Bell.  - 773 
prce'cox  Hoppe  - 749 
prinoides  Pursh  - 764 
procumbens  For.  - 787 
prunifolia  Koch  - 785 
prunifblia  Smith  - 785 
propindens  Sering.  757 
proplnqua  Bor.  - 781 
prostrdta  Sm.  - 767 
prostrdta  Ehrh.  - 785 
proteaef  blia  Sch.  - 769 
purpdrea  L.  - - 746 

purpiirea  Koch  - 746 
purphrea  /3  Koch  - 747 
purpurea  var.  Koch  747 
Purshidna  Bor.  - 761 
pyrendica  Gou.  - 771 
radlcans  Smith  - 783 
ramifusca  Forbes  - 783 
reflexa  Forbes  - 765 
repens  Lin.  - - 767 

ripens  Hook.  - 767 

repens  Koch  - 767 

reticulata  L.  - 769 

retdsa  L.  787 

retiisa  Koch  - 787 

retusa  With.  - 787 

rigida  Miihl.  - - 764 

ripdria  Willd.  - 771 
rivuldris  Forb.  - 778 
rosmarinifblia  L.  - 766 
rosmarinifblia  G.  771 
rosmarinifblia  K.  706 


as  Koch 
rotunddta  Irb. 
rotundifblia  Hort. 
r ilbra  Huds.  - 
rtibra  Koch 
rhbens  Schr. 
rupestris  Don 
Russellidna  Sm.  - 
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sericea  Villars 
serpyllifolia  Jacq. 
serpyllifblia  Sco.  - 
Smithibna  Willd.  - 
sordida  Forb. 
spadzcea  Vill. 
sphacelata  Sm. 
spathuldta  Willd.  - 
spathuldta  Willd. 
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var.  undulata  Mert.  769 
stipularis  Smith 
strepida  Forb. 
Stuartiana  Sm. 
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tenuifblia  L.  - 
tenuifblia  Eng.  B. 
tenuifdlia  Sm. 
tenuior  Borrer 
tetrdndra  Willd. 
tetrapla  Smith 
tetrasp^rma  B. 
tincloria  Sm. 
tridndra  Hoff. 
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venulbsa  Smith 
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Villarsidna  Fliig.  - 
villbsa  Forbes 
vimindlis  Vill. 
viminalis  L.  - 
violdcea  Andr. 
virescens  Forbes  - 
virgata  Forbes 
viridis  Fries 
vitellina  L.  - 
vulgaris  Clayt. 
Waldsteinikna  W. 
Weigeliana  Bor.  - 
Willdenovidna 
Woolgaridna  Bor. 
Wultenidna  Sm.  - 
Sallow  - - - 

Sallow  Thorn 
Salsbla  Bieb.  - 
fruticbsa  Bieb. 
fruticosa  Lin. 

Salvia  L. 
officindlis  L. 

Salt  Tree  - - - — 

Sal/'zwedelia  Fl.Wett.  211 
sagittdlis  FI . W ett.  211 
Samar ian  Elm  - 143 

Sambdceas  - 513.  1116 
Sambucus  Town.  - 513 
aqudtica  Bauh.  - 522 
canadensis  L.  - 515 

cervini  Tabern.  - 515 
lacinidta  Mill.  - 514 
monstrosa  Hort.  - 514 
montdna  Cam.  - 515 
nigra  L.  513 

fbl.  argenteis  - 514 
lClteis  - - 514 

laciniata  - - 514 

leucocarpa  - 514 
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monstrbsa  - - 514 

rotundifblia  - 514 

virescens  Dec.  - 514 

pubescens  Lo.  C.  - 516 
pdbens  Mx.  - - 516 

heptaphylla Hook.  516 
racemosa  Hook.  - 516 
racembsa  L.  - 515 
lacinidta  Koch  - 515 
Sanam&nda  Bauh.  - 689 

g Id  bra  Bauh.  - 689 
Santalacese  - - 693 

Santolina  Town.  - 548 
ChamaecyparissusL.  549 
rosmarinifblia  L.  - 549 

squarrbsa  W.  - 549 
viridis  W.  - - 549 

Sapinddceae  - - 134 

Sapindus  L.  fil.  - 135 

chinensis  L.  fil.  - 135 
Sapotaceae  - - 622 

Sarolhamnus  patens  219 
Sarsaparilla  - - 1095 

Sassafras  - - 683 

Savin  - - - 1085 

Saxifrdgeae  - - 492 

Scampston  Elm  - 723 
Schinus  R.  Rep.  - 193 
dentata  R.  Rep.  - 193 
dependens  Ort.  - 192 
Schmalzia  Desv.  - 191 
Schubertia  Mirb.  - 1078 
disticha  Mirb.  - 1078 
Scorpius  Moench  - 207 
spinosus  Mcench  - 207 
Scotch  Elm  - - 720 

Scotch  Fir  - - 951 

Scotch  Laburnum  - 215 
Scotch  Pine  - - 951 

Scotch  Rose  - - 330 

Sea  Buckthorn  - 698 

Sea  Grape  - - 937 

Sea  Purslane  - - 676 

Sea  Ragwort  - - 551 

Senbcio  Less.  - 550 
arborescens  H.  K.  547 
Cineraria  Dec.  - 551 
SSseli  B auh.  - - 495 

cethiopicum  Bauh.  4,  5 
friltex  Mor.  - - 495 

Seven  Sisters  Rose  346 
Shell  Bark  Hickory  739 
Shepherdia  Nutt.  - 710 
argentea  Nutt.  - 700 
canadensis  Nutt.  - 703 
Shrubby  Horsetail  937 
Shrubby  Trefoil  143.  319 
Siberian  Crab  - 426 
Siberian  Pea  Tree  - 237 
Siberian  Stone  Pine  1016 
Siderbxylon  Rcem.  622 
chry sophy Ud. des  Mx.  624 
Ice've  Walt.  - - 623 

lanuginosum  Mx.  - 624 
lycioides  Du  11.  - 623 

reclinatum  Mx.  - 623 
sericeum  Walt.  - 624 
spinbsum  L.  - - 622 

tenax  L.  Mant.  - 624 
tinax  Walt.  - - 624 

Siliqudstrum  Moench  257 
orbiculdtum  Mcench  257 
cordatum  Moench  - 258 

Silver  Fir  - - 1036 

Sir  C.  Wager's  Maple  90 
Sloe  Thorn  - - 271 

Smildceae  - - 1093 

Smllax  L.  - - 1094 

alba  Pursh  - - 1098 

alpina  W.  1098 

altera  Plum.  - 1096 
aspera  Alp.  - - 1094 

aspera  L.  - 1094 

auriculdta  Ait.  - 1094 
mauritanica  - 1094 
aspera  minor  Plum.  1096 
j aspera  var.  Lam.  - 1095 


Bbna-nox  L.  - 1097 
Bona-ndx  Mx.  - 1095 
Brubnice  nigrce  Cat.  1090 
cad  flea  L.  - - 1097 

catalonica  Poir.  - 1098 
China  L.  - -1090 

China  Walt.  - - 1095 

excelsa  L.  - - 1094 

glauca  Sims  - 1097 
glauca  Mx.  - - 1095 

hastata  Willd.  - 1095 

lanceoldta  Arb.B.  1095 
horrida  Desf.  - 1098 
Ice  vis  Catesb.  - 1090 
lanceoldta  L.  - 1098 
latifblia  R.  Br.  - 1097 
laurifblia  L - - 1096 

longifblia  Wats.  - 1095 
mucrophylla  Roxb.  1098 
macul&ta  Roxb.  - 1096 
mauritanica  Poir.  1094 
nigra  W.  - - 1098 

non-spinosa  Cat.  - 1098 
orientalis  Tourn.  - 1094 
ovdta  Pursh  - - 1098 

pandurata  Pursh  - 1098 
peruviana  Sarsap.  1095 
pubera  Willd.  - 1098 
pumila  Walt.  - 1098 
quadrangularis  - 1097 
rotundifblia  L.  - 1096 
rubens  Wat;.  - 1094 
Sarsaparilla  L.  - 1095 
tamnoldes  L.  - 1096 
variegdta  Walt.  - 1096 
Villandsia  Ham.  - 1098 
virginidna  Mill.  - 1098 
Walterii  Pursh  - 1095 
Watsoni  Swt.  - 1095 
Snake-barked  Maple  81 
Snowball  Tree  - 523 
Snowdrop  Tree  - 620 
Snowberry  - - 542 

Snowy  Mespilus  - 412 
Solandcece  - - 1117 

Solanum  Tourn.  - 663 
crisp um  R.  et  S.  - 664 
Dulcamara  L.  664 

violdcea  H.  Eyst.  - 664 
alba  Lin.  - - 664 

carnea  Cels.  - 664 
plena  Tourn.  - 664 
variegdta  Munt.  - 664 
hirsuta  Don  - 664 
rupestris  Schmidt  - 664 
littordle  Hort.  - 664 
sedndens  Neck.  - 664 
Sophbra  R.  Br.  195.1114 
heptaphylla  L.  - 197 

japonicaL.  - - 196 

grandiflbra  - 1114 
pendula  Hort.  196 

pubescens  B.  - 1114 
variegdta  Hort.  - 196 
sinica  Rosser  J.P.  196 
Sdrbus  Crantz  - 412 
Amelanchier  Crantz  412 
ameriedna  Ph.  192.  440 
americana  /3  Mx.  - 440 
A'ria  Crantz  - 432 
aucupdria  L.  Sp.  439 
aucuparia  a.  Mx.  - 441 
auriculdta  Pers.  - 438 
Chamcemetpilus  C.  449 
domestica  L.  - 442 
hybrida  L.  - 438 

hybrida  pendula  L.  439 
lanuginosa  Kit.  - 443 
latifolia  Pers.  - 434 
mierdntha  Dum.  - 441 

microcar  pa  Ph.  - 441 
spbria  Pers.  - - 444 

tormindlis  Crantz  436 
vestita  Lodd.  Cat.  - 435 
i Southernwood  - 550 
I South  Sea  Tree  - 162 

[ Spanish  Broom  - 202 
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dabrica  Hort.  - 302 

decumbens  Ld.  Coll.  304 
Dougldsii  Hook  - 308 

flssa  Ltndl.  - - 1114 

flexubsa  Fis.  - - 301 

latifdlia  Hort.  - 302 
frutex  Hort.  - - 307 

grand) flora  Lod.  - 308 
grandiflbra  Swt.  - 309 
hypericifolia  C.  M.  303 
hypericifblia  L.  Sp.  3n4 
hypericifblia  Dec.  303 
acuta  Ser.  - - 304 

Besseriana  Ser.  - 304 
crenbta  Ser.  - 304 

fldva  longifolia  Ld.304 
Plukenetiana  Ser.  304 
savranica  Ser.  - 304 
uralensis  Ser.  - 303 
inearnata  - - 308 

inflexa  H.  S.  G.  - 304 
japdnica  Camb.  - 298 
lanceolata  Poir.  - 1114 
1 acini ata  - - 308 

laevigata  L.  - - 309 

lanceoldta  - - 308 

laxiflbra  Ltndl.  - 306 
Lindleyana  Wall.-  310 
Menzibsii  Hook  - 308 
monogvna  Torrey  300 
nana  Lod.  Coll.  - 304 
oblongi folia  W.  etK.  30] 
obovd/a  Raf.  - - 307 

obovdta  W.  et  K.  - 304 
obovbta  Wendl.  - 304 
opulifblia  L.  - - 299 

mon6gyna  - - 300 

tomentella  Ser.  - 300 
var.  Hook  - - 300 

P alias) i Don's  Mill.  309 
pikowiensis  Bes.  - 305 
pinndta  Mcench  - 309 
Reevesidna  Hort.  - 1114 
reflexa  ...  308 
rotundifblia  Lindl.  1114 
salieifblia  L.  - 307 
alp<?stris  Pall.  - 307 
carnea  Ait.  - 307 
grandiflbra  - 308 
latifblia  Willd.  - 307 
paniculkta  Willd.  307 
taurica  - - 308 

savranica  Bess.  - 304 
sibirica  Hort.  - 301 
sibirica  Hort.  Par.  304 
sorbifblia  L.  - 309 
alplna  Pall.  - 309 

sorbria  Pen.  - - 306 

tadrica  Hort.  . 308 

thalictroldes  Pall.  305 
tomentbsa  L.  - 308 

trilobata  L.  - - 303 

triloba  Don’s  Mill.  303 

ulmifhli.a  - - 302 

ulmifblia  Scop.  - 301 
phyllantha  Ser.  - 301 
urticaefblia  - - 308 

vacciniifbli.a  D.  Don  306 
Spbnia  H.  et  B.  - 1 1 1 7 
canescens  H.  Sf  B.  1117 
Spurge  Laurel  - 688 

Spruce  Fir  - - 1025 

Staehelina  L.  - - 546 

dbbia  L.  - - 546 

rosniarinijblia  Cass.  546 
Staff  Tree  - - 154 

Stag's-horn  Sutnach  187 
Staphvlobroa?  - - 147 

Staphylba  L.  - - 147 

pinmita  L.  - - 148 

trifblia  L.  - - 148 

Staphylodendron  Ray  148 
pinndtmn  Ray  - 148 
Star  of  Bethlehem  - 74 

Stat/r acanthus  Lk.  202 
aphyllus  Lk.  - 202 
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Stereo xy Ion  R.  & P.  491 
pulverilSntum  491 
resinosum  R.  & P.  491 
rilbrnm  R.  & P.  - 490 

Stewartia  Mill.  - 7i 
Malachodendron  71 . 72 
Stinking  Cedar  - 944 

Stillingia  Card.  - 702 

ligustrina  Willd.  - 702 
St.  John’s  Wort  - 74 

Stonecrop  Tree  - 975 

Stone  Pine  - - 665 

Storax  - - - 618 

Stranvas'sia  Lindl.  - 403 
glaucescens  Lindl.  403 
Strawberry  Tree  - 573 
St.  Peter’s  Wort  - 541 
Stuartia  Cav.  - - 72 

marilandica  B.  Rep.  72 
pentdgyna  L’Herit.  71 
virginica  Cav.  - 72 

Stump  Tree • - - 255 

Styracete  - - 618 

Sty  rax  L.  - - 618 

A'ceris  folio  Ray  - 932 
americdnum  Lam.  619 
gldbrum  Cav.  - 619 
grandiflorum  Mx.  618 
grandifblium  Ait.  - 618 
Ice've  Walt.  - - 619 

kevigbtum  Ait.  - 619 
Icevigdtuin  Bot.  Mg.  619 
octdndrum-  L’Her.  619 
officinale  L.  - - 618 

officindle  Walt.  - 618 
pulverulentum  Mx.  619 
Suaeda  Pall.  - - 675 

microphylla  Pall.  - 675 
Sitber  Bauh.  - - 884 

lutifolium  Bauh.  - 884 
angustifdlium  Bauh.  884 
Sugar  Maple  - - 85 

Sumach  - 186 

Sun  Rose  - - 58 

Supplejack  - - 170 

Sweet  Almond  - 264 

Sweet  Bay  - - 681 

Sweet  Briar  - - 337 

Sweet  Chestnut  - 912 
Sweet  Gale  - - 934 

Sycamore  - - 86 

Sycamore  - - 931 

Symphbria  Pers.  - 541 
conglomerdta  Pers.  541 
e long  ata  Presl  - 542 
glaucescens  D.’s  M.  542 
' glomerdta  Ph.  - 542 
heterophylla  Presl  542 
leucocarpa  Hort.  - 542 
tnontana  Spr.  - 542 

racemosa  Ph.  - 542 

Symphoricarpos  Dill.  541 
montbnus  Humb.  - 542 
occidentblis  Rich.  542 
parvifldrus  Desf.  - 542 
puniccus  Swt.  - 536 
racembsus  Mx.  - 541- 
vulgkris  Mx.  - 541 
fbl.  variegiltis  - 542 
Svringea;  - 635 

Syringa  - 460 

Syringa  L.  - - 635 

capitdta  Gmel.  - 637 
chinensis  Willd.  - 637 
dhbia  Pers.  - - 637 

Embdi  Wall.  - 638 

indica  Wall.  - - 1 1 17 

Josika'a  Jacq.  - 637 
media  Dum.  - - 637 

inoddra  Mcench  - 461 
persica  L.  - 637 

alba  l.odd.  Cat.  - 637 
laciniiita  Ijod.  C.  637 
salvifblia  Lod.  C.  637 
plena  L.  C.  - - 636 

sibirica  llort.  - 637 
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rothomag^nsis  Ren  637 
sanguinea  Hort.  638 
vulgbris  L.  - - 636 

alba  - 636 

alba  mbjor  L.  C.  636 
alba  plena-  - 636 

caeritlea  Clus.  - 636 
rbbraX.  C.  - 636 

rubra  major  L.C.  636 
violacea  Curt.  - 663 
Tacamahac  Tree  - 830 
Tamaricaceae  - - 458 

Tamartscus  All.  - 458 
deedndrus  Lam.  - 459 
gdllicus  All.  - - 458 

germanicus  Lob.  - 459 

pentandrus  Lam.  - 458 
Tamarix  Desv.  - 458 

dahiirica  W.  - - 459 

decandra  Mcench  - 459 
gallica  L.  - - 458 

germdnica  L.  Sp.  459 
narbonensis  Lob.  - 458 

Tamarisk  - - 458 

Tart.  Honeysuckle  - 533 
Taxb.ce®  - - 938 

Taxus  L.  - - 939 

baccatai.  - - 939 

erecta  - - 940 

fastigiata  - - 939 

fbliis  variegatis  L.  940 
fructu  luteo  - 940 
minor  Michx.  - 942 
procumbens  - 940 
sparsifblia  Hort.  940 
canadensis  W.  - 942 


fastigiata  Lindl. 
globosa  Sch  l . 
Harringtbnia  Kn. 

hibernica  Hook 
Inukaja  Knight 
Lambertiana  Wall.  1052 
Mackbyi  Pin.  Wob.  942 
macrophylla  Thunb.942 
montdna  Nutt.  - 944 
procumbens  Lod.  - 940 
Taxbdium  R.  - 1077 
distichum  Rich.  - 1078 
excelsum  Booth  1078 
nutans 
patens  Ait. 
pendulum 
sinense 

pendulum  Loud, 
sempervirens  Lam. 
sinense  Nois. 

pendulum  - 
Tea-scented  Rose  - 
Tecoma  Juss. 
grandiflbra  Swt.  - 
radlcans  Juss. 
mbjor  Hort. 

Tendria  Spreng. 
fruticosa  Spreng.  - 
Terebinthns  Tourn. 
vulgdris  Tourn.  - 
Ternstromiacoae  - 
Thermopsis  1).  Don 
laburiDfblia  D.  Don  199 
Thorns  - - - 353 
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chilensis  Lamb.  - 1070 
cupressoides  L.  - 1071 
dolabrata  L.  - 107) 
filiformis  Lod.  - 1071 
occidentblis  L.  - 1068 
fbliis  variegdtis  - 1069 
variegata  Marsh.  1069 
orientblis  L.  - 1070 
stricta  Hort.  - 1070 
tatarica  Lod.  - 1070 
pendula  Lamb.  - 1071 
pensilis  L.  - - 1071 

plic&ta  Don  - - 1069 

pyram.'ddlis  Baum.  1079 
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Ampelisagria  Fis.  40 
Trildpus  - - 499 

True  Service  - - 442 

Trumpet  Flower  - 660 
Tulip  Tree  - - 36 

Tupelo  Tree  - - 693 

Turkey  Oak  - - 854 

Turpima  Raf.  - 191 
Tutsan  - 77 

Twisted  Elm  - - 716 

U'lex  L.  - - 199 

australis  Clement  201 
europae'a  L.  - - 200 

europce'a  Lin.  Sp.  201 
fastigiata  Hort.  - 201 
genistoides  Brot.  - 202 
grandifldra  Pour.  - 200 
hibernica  D.  Mill.  - 201 
minor  Roth  Cat.  - 201 
mitis  Hort.  - - 202 

ndna  Forst.  - - 201 

provincidlis  L.  - 201 

stricta  Mackap  - 201 
verndlis  Thore  - 200 
Ulmaceae  - 715.  1117 

U'lmus  L.  715 

alata  Mx.  - - 725 

alba  Kit.  - - 723 

americdna  Masters  723 
americdna  L.  - 723 
alba  Ait.  - - 724 

fOliis  variegatis  H.  724 
incisa  Hort.  - 724 
pendula  Pursh  - 724 
rdbra  Ait.  - 724 
Atinia  Pliny  - 715 
betulcefolia  Lodd.  717 
campestris  Willd.  720 
campestris  Du  H.  - 718 
campestris  Hort.  - 716 
campestris  Walt.  - 726 
campestris  Woodr.  718 
campestris  L.  - 715 
acutifdlia  Masters  716 
alba  Masters  - 716 
betulaefdlia  - 716 
chinensis  - - 717 

concavrefdlia  - 717 
cornubiensis  - 717 


cuculldta  Hort.  - 717 
foliis  aureis  H.  - 717 
fdliis  variegatis  - 717 
latifdlia  - - 716 

nana  Hort.  - 717 
parvifdlia  - - 717 

pendula  Hort.  - 723 
planifdlia  - - 717 

sarniensis  - - 716 

stricta  Hort.  - 716 
tortubsa  - - 716 

vimindlis  H.  D.  - 717 
virens  Hort.  - 716 
vulgaris  - - 716 

chinensis  Pers.  - 717 
cilidta  Ehrh.  - 719 
crendta  Hort.  - 726 
crispa  Willd.  - 721 
effdsa  Willd.  - 719 
eff'iisa,  Sibth.  - 720 
exoniensis  Hort.  - 721 
Fdrdii  Hort  - 721 
fulva  Michx.  - 724 
glabra  Huds.  - 720 
glabra  Mill.  - - 722 

decUmbens  Hort.  721 
glanduldsa  Lindl.  723 
latifdlia  Lindl.  - 723 
glabra  mdjor  Hort.  723 
microphylla  - 723 
parvi/dlia  - 723 
pendula  - - 723 

ramuldsa  Booth  - 723 
replicdta  Hort.  - 721 
Scampston  Elm.  723 
variegdta  Hort.  - 723 
vegeta  - - 723 
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vulgaris  - - 723 

holldndica  Mill.  - 719 
horizontalis  Hort.  721 
hhmilis  Roth  - 717 

Ice  vis  Poll.  - - 719 

latifdlia  Mich.  - 719 

mdjor  Smith  - 719 
holldndica  Pluk.  719 
microph ylla  Per s . - 717 
montana  Cam.  - 718 
montana  Bauh.  - 720 
australis  Hort.  - 720 
cebennensis  Hort.  720 
crispa  - - 721 

fastigiata  Hort.  - 721 
mdjor  Masters  - 720 
minor  Masters  - 720 
nigra  - - - 720 

pendula  - - 721 

rugdsa  Masters  - 720 
/3  FI.  Br.  - - 722 

vdgeta  Hort.  - 723 
vulgaris  - - 720 

mollifdlia  R.  S.  724 
nemoralis  Ait.  - 726 
nigra  Lodd.  - - 720 

nhda  Ehrh.  - - 720 

octdndra  Schk'.  - 719 
parvifdlia  Jac.  - 717 
parvifdlia  Willd.  - 726 
pedunculdta  Lam.  719 
pendula  Lodd.  - 720 
planifdlia  Hort.  - 717 
polygama  Rich.  - 726 
pitmila  Walt.  - 725 
pitmila  Willd.  - 717 
pitmila  var.  (3  Pall.  717 
ritbra  Hort.  Soc.  - 721 
ritbra  Mx.  - - 724 

rugdsa  Lodd.  - 720 
scabru  Mill.  - - 720 

stricta  Lindl.  - 716 
sarniensis  Lodd.  - 716 
suberdsa  Hort.  - 718 
suberdsa  M.  - - 718 

alba  - - 719 

alba  Masters  - 719 
erecta  - - 719 

fdliis  variegdtis  - 718 
variegdta  Ht.  D.  713 
vulgdris  - - 718 

Theophrasti  Du  H.  718 
tortubsa  Lodd.  - 716 
transbatcalensis  P.  717 
vimindlis  Lodd.  - 717 
Umbellaceae  - - 495 

Umbrella  Tree  - 27 

Uvdria  Tor.  & G.  - 38 

triloba  Tor.  & G.  - 38 

U'va-crtspa  Fuchs  473 
Usva-spina  Math.  - 473 
ITva-drsi  buxifdlia  577 
Vaccinidze  - - 603 

Vaccinia  Ger.  Em.  616 
palustris  Ger.  Em.  616 
Vaccinium  L.  - 603 
albifldrum  Hook.  - 609 
album  Ph.  - 607 

album  Lam.  - 608.  609 
arnce'num  Ait.  - 608 
angustifdlium  Ait.  605 
arbdreum  Marsh.  607 

Arctostaphylos  L.  611 

Arctostaphylos  And.  611 
brachycerum  Mx.  613 
buxifdlium  Sal.  - 613 
caespitdsum  Mx.  - 605 
canadense  Rich.  - 614 
cantdbricum  Huds.  572 
caracasdnum  H.  tlf  B.  612 
caucasicum  Hort.  611 
corymbdsum  L.  - 608 
angustifdlium  - 609 
fuscatum  Ait.  - 608 
virgdtum  Ait.  - 608 
crassifdlium  Andr.  614 
F 


diffhsum  Ait.  - 607 
disomorphum  Mx.  608 
dumdsum  Ait.  - 607 
hdrnile  Wats.  - 608 
elevatum  Banks  - 607 
elevdtum  Hort.  - 608 
elongdtum  W.  - 609 
erythrocarpum  Mx.  617 
formdsum  And.  - 608 
frondosum  Mx . - 607 

fronddsum  L.  - 610 
lanccoldtum  Ph.  611 
vendstum  Ait.  - 611 
galezans  Mx.  - 606 
galiforme  Sm.  - 606 
gldbrum  Wats.  - 610 
gladcum  Mx.  - 610 
grandifldrum  W.  - 609 
hirtetlum  Ait.  - 607 
hispidulum  L.  Sp.  581 
hispidum  Wangh.  - 616 
humifusum  Grab.  616 
ligustrinum  Mx.  - 606 
macrocdrpum  Ait.  616 
ful.  varieg.  Lod.  617 
maderense  Lk.  - 611 
marianum  Wats.  - 6U9 
murylandicum  Lod.  609 
minutifldrum  Wats.  610 
Myrsinltes  Mx.  - 615 
lanceolatus  Ph.  - 615 
obtdsus  Ph.  - 615 
myrtifolium  Mx.  - 613 
myrtilloides  Mx.  - 605 
Myrtillus  L.  - - 604 

baccis  a Ibis  Booth  604 
, nitidum  And? . - 614 

ovatum  Pursh  - 614 
padifdlium  Sm.  - 611 
caucasicum  H.  S.  611 
pallidum  Ait.  - 606 
parviflbrum  Andr.  611 
pennsylvanicum  Lxn.606 
Oxy coccus  L.  Sp.  - 616 
ovalifdlius  Mx.  - 616 
oblongifolius  Mx.  617 
resindsum  Ait.  - 611 
lutescens  Ph.  - 61 1 
rubescens  Ph.  - 61 1 
stamineum  L.  - 607 
album  H.  B.  # K.  607 
tenelium  Ait.  - 606 
uligindsum  L.  - 605 
virgdtum  Wats.  - 608 
angustifdlium  W.  609 
Vitis  idas'a  L.  - 612 
Valonia  Oak  - - 860 

Vella  L.  - - - 53 

Pseudo-Cytisus  L.  54 
Venetian  Sumach  - 187 
Verbendceae  - - 673 

Viburnum  L.  515.1116 
acerifdlium  L.  - 523 
acuminatum  L.  Coll.  522 
Awafdki  Sieb.  - 1116 
carolinidnum  Hort.  519 
cassindides  L.  - 519 
cassmbid.es  Du  Roi  519 
cotinifdlium  D.  Don  521 
dahdricum  Pall.  - 521 
dentdtum  L.  - - 521 

fdliis  variegdtis  -*  522 
glabellum  Mx.  - 521 
Ihcidum  Ait.  - 5^1 
pubescens  - - 522 

pubescens  Ait.  - 522 
semitomenibsum  522 
eddle  P.  - * - 524 
grandfblium  Sm.  520 
japdnioum  Hort.  -1116 
lajvigatum  W.  - 519 
lanceoldtum  Hill  519 
Lantana  L.  - - 520 

canadensis  Pers.  520 
fdl  varieg.  - 520 
Lentugo  Du  Roi  - 518 
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grandifblia  Ait.  520 

latifblia  Lod.  Cat.  520 

lantanbides  Mx.  - 520 
lauriforme  Lam.  - 517 
Lentbgo  L.  - - 517 

lobdtum  Lam.  - 522 
longif  dlium  L.  Coll.  522 
Ihcidum  Mill.  * 517 
molle  Mx.  - - 524 

montbnum  Lo.  Coll.  522 
MuUdha  Ham.  521.  1116 
nOdum  L.  * * 519 

squamatum  - 519 
nitidum  Ait.  - 522 
oputbides  Miihl.  * 524 
O'pulus  L.  - - 522 

americdna  Ait.  - 524 
edizlis  Mx.  - - 524 

f 61.  variegatis  - 523 
nana  Hort.  ->  523 
roseum  R.  & S.  » 523 
sterilis  Dec.  - 523 

orientale  P.  - - 524 

Oxycoccus  Pursh  524 

mollis  - - 524 

subintegrif  blius  H.  524 
prunifblium  L.  - 518 
pubescens  Pursh  - 522 
punctdtum  Raf.  - 519 
pygmae'um  Royle  - 1116 
pyrifbliumP.  - 518 
pyrifolium  Poir.  - 519 
Rafinesquidnum  Sc.  522 
sinense  Zeyh.  - 1116 
squamdtum  Willd.  519 
stelluldtum  Wall.  - 1116 
Tinus  Mill.  Diet.  - 517 
Tlnus  L.  - - 516 

hirta  Ait.  - - 517 

ldcida  Ait.  - - 517 

stricta  Hort.  - 517 

virgata  Ait.  - 517 
tomentosum  Lam.  520 

tomentbsum  Raf.  - 522 
trilobum  Marsh.  - 524 
villosum  Raf.  - 522 
Vinca  L.  657 

major  L.  657 

major  Scop.  - - 657 

variegbta  Hort.  - 657 
media  Delile  - 657 
minor  L.  657 

acutiflbra  Bert.  - 658 
fibre  albo  Lod.  C.  - 658 
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fibre  plbno  Lod.  - 658 
fibre  puniceo  L.  - 658 
fbliis  argenteis  L.  - 658 
fbliis  aureis  Lod.  - 658 
Vine  ••  - - 136 

Viorna  Ger.  & Lob.  5 
Virgo  Matth.  - - 502 

sanguined  Matth.  502 
Virgilia  L.  - 197 

lbtea  Mx.  - - 198 

Virginian  Cherry  - 274 
Virginian  Creeper  - 139 
Virginian  Raspberry  317 
Virgin’s  Bower  - 2 

Viscum  L.  508 

album  L.  509 

Vitbceae  - 136.  1113 
Vltex  L.  - - 673 

A'gnus  Castus  - 673 
latifblia  Mill.  - 674 
arbbrea  Box.  - 674 
inclsa  Lam.  - - 674 

Negundo  Bt.  Mag.  674 
Viticella  Mcench  - 11 

deltbidea  Moench  - 11 

Vitis  L.  136.  141.  1113 
aestivalis  Mx.  - 137 
arbbrea  Willd.  - 140 
bipinnata  T.  & G.  140 
capreolhta  D.  Don  146 
cordifblia  Mx.  - 138 
hederdeeu  Willd.  - 139 
heterophylla  S.  - 1113 
ides' a rubra  Cam.  612 
incisa  Jacq.  - - 138 

incisa  Nutt.  - - 140 

indivisa  Willd.  - 140 
intermedia  Miihl.  - 137 
Labrusca  L.  - * 137 

nigra  Fuch.  5 

odoratissima  Donn  138 
palmdta  Vahl  - 137 
parvifblia  Royle  - 1113 
quinquefblia  Lam.  139 
ripbria  Mx.  - - 138 

rotundifolia  Mx.  - 138 
taurlna  Walt.  - 137 

vinifera  L.  - - 136 

ameriedna  Marsh.  137 
apiifblia  lacinibsa  137 
fbliis  inebnis  - 137 
rubescentibus  137 
vulplna  L.  - - 138 

vulpina  L.  Spec.  - 138 


V6glera  FI.  Wet.  - 207 
spinosa  FI.  Wet.  - 207 
Wahoo  - - - 725 

Walnut  Tree  - - 732 

Washington’s  Thorn  367 
Wax  Tree  - - 630 

Wayfaring  Tree  - 520 
Weeping  Ash  - 640 
Weeping  Elm  - 721 


Weeping  Willow  - 757 
Weigelia  Thunb.  - 525 
Wendldndia  Willd.  41 
populifblia  Willd.  41 
Wevmouth  Pine  - 1018 
Whin  - - - 200 

White  Beam  Tree  - 432 
White  Cedar  - - 1074 

White  Mulberry  - 707 
White  Thorn  - * 375 

Whortle  Berry  - 604 

Wild  Olive  - 187.  696 

Willow  - - 744 

Winterbceae  * 20.  1111 
Winter  Berry  - 163 
Wistbria  N.  - * 248 

chinensis  Dec.  - 249 
Consequana  Loud.  249 
frutescens  Dec.  - 249 
specibsa  Nutt.  - 249 

Witch  Hazel  - - 499 

Woodbine  - - 527 

Wormwood  - - 550 

Wych  Elm  - * 720 

Wych  Hazel  - 720.917 
Xanthorhlza  L.  - 19 

apiifblia  L'Hkrit.  - 20 

Xanthoxylbceae  - 142 
Xanthoxylum  L.  - 142 
fraxineum  Willd.  - 142 
virginicum  - 143 
mite  Willd.  - - 443 

tricarpum  Mx.  - 143 
? tricarpum  - - 143 

virginicum  L.  C.  - 142 

Xylosteon  Bieb.  - 540 
ibericum  Bieb.  - 540 
Xylosteum  Lodd.  - 539 
alpigenum  Lodd.  - 539 
campanifibrum  Lod.  536 
canadense  DuH.  - 540 
cilidtum  Ph.  - 536 
cordatum  Mcench  - 535 


dumetbrmn  Mcench  537 
involucratum  Rich.  538 


oblongifblium  Gold.  5^9 

pyrendicum  Tourn.  536 

Solbnis  Eaton 

. 540 

tataricum  Dum. 

- 535 

villbsum  Mx. 

- 540 

Yellow  Root  - 

- 20 

Yellow  Rose  - 

. 329 

Yew 

- 939 

YticcaL. 

* 1101 

aloifblia  L.  * 

- 1102 

pendula  Cat. 

- 1102 

angustifblia 

- 1104 

arborescens  Dill. 

- 1102 

canadena  Aid. 

- 1101 

caulescens  Mx. 

- 1102 

draebnis  L.  * 

- 1103 

filamentbsa  - 

- 1103 

flaccida  Haw. 

- 1104 

glauc§scens  H. 

- 1104 

gloribsa  Andr. 

- 1102 

gloribsa  L.  - 

- 1101 

fbliis  varieg.  Lod.  1102 

indica  - 

- 1101 

nbva  gloribsa  Lob.  1101 

peruana  Ger. 

* 1101 

recUrva  Hort. 

- 1103 

recurvifblia  Salts. 

- 1103 

stricta  Sims 

- 1103 

superba 

- 1102 

virgirlidna  Pluk. 

- 1103 

Yulan  Magnolia  - 33 

Zanth6xylum  Mill.D.  142 
americanum  Mill.D.  142 
caribce'um  Gaertn.  142 
carolinidnum  Lam.  143 
cldva  Herculis  Lin.  142 
mile  Willd.  - - 142 

ramiflbrum  Mx.  - 142 
tricarpum  Hook.  - 142 


Zelkoua  - - 726 

ZenubiaZ).  Don  - 563 
specibsa  D.  Don  - 563 

nitida  - - 564 

pulverulenta  - 564 
Zizyphus  Town.  - 167 
flexubsa  - - 168 

incurva  - - 168 

Jiijuba  Mill.  Diet.  167 
PaliUrus  Willd.  Sp.  168 
sativa  Desf.  - - 167 

sinensis  Lam.  * 168 
spina  Christi  - 168 
voibbilis  Willd.  - 170 
vulgbris  Lam.  - 167 
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